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ABATTOIR, Barry, 903 

Abolition of works department, L.C.C., 4, 
106 

Academy of design, New York, 513 

Academy, royal: schools designs, 857; 
selection of pictures at, 34 

Accident policy, builder's, 63 

Accidents: Act, workmen’s compensation 
for, builders and, 242; septic tank, 
Exeter, 745, 781 

Additions to old buildings, 353 

Adjustable set-square, 433 

Agency y. art, 569 

Agreement, building, 
necessary, 927 

Air pollution in towns, 429 

Alarmist reports as to the Parthenon, 219, 
314, 434 

Aldeburgh, building progress’at, 758 

All-round men and speciatists, 461 

Almanacs and diaries, 910. 

Almshouses, Sheffield, 924 

Alterations to old buildings, 353 

Amendment of London Building Act, 756 

American: institute of architects, 350, 421; 
reservoir failures, 234; tariff, new, 33, 
142 . 

America, quite legal in, 277 

Amounts, provisional, 534 

Ancient lights; 241, 709, 963 

Angelo, Michael, 818 

Annan, engineering works at, 814 

Anti-siphonage closet-trap, 180 

Appeals} apportionment, $89; arbitration 
award, 97, 241 

Appliances, sanitary, Broad’s, 41 

Apportionment appeals, 889 

Apportionments, paving, 314 

Approval, architect’s discount on payments 
delayed for, 709 

Approximate estimates, price-book for, 361 

Aquarium, art metalwork exhibition, 564, 
673, 827 

Arbitration appeals: Barmouth sewering, 
241; making up private roads, 97 

Arbitrations : Castle Bromwich (racecourse) 
63 ; Davies-st., W., 927 ; Homerton, 817 ; 
Hoxton, 383; Idle, 491 ; Parliament-st., 
670; Poplar, 670; Thirlmere, 889 

Arboricultural society, English, 314 


registration un- 


“Archeological: institute (royal) 185, 218, 


societies (congress of) 782, 818 (Somerset) 
185 (Wiltshire) 147 (Yorkshire) 148 

Archzeology: as a science, 246; Rhind 
lectures, 711, 745 

Arcade, Leeds (grand) 904 

Arches : elliptic, 30, 97, 183; gauged brick, 
183; in concrete, construction of, 42, 106, 
322, 503, 646, 823, 930; masonry, stresses 
in, 749 

Architect: Marchioness of Lorne as an, 
109 ; unsuccessful action by, 638 

Architects: and surveyors (Sheffield, 
society of) 10, 562, 887; American in- 
stitute of, 350, 421; approval, discount 
on work delayed for, 709, 743; battle 
about, 719; British, royal institute of, 3, 
96, 277, 581, 641, 650, 714, 858 ; claim, 364 
(for dilapidations) 97; commision from 
manufacturers, 671; congress, Brussels, 
205, 318; differences, 927; drawings, 349; 
electric lighting, notes for, 321, 360, 432, 
466, 498, 534, 611, 680, 754, 788, 822, 860, 
901, 934; English, in Ireland, 492, 527, 
637, 671, 688, 743; experiences, 865; 
intermeddling of, 389; liability on his 
estimates, 112, 138; licensing of, 290; 
London, important to, 670; ‘no such 
unsatisfactory men” as, 112, 148; rare 
chance for, 685; responsibility, 30, 97, 
282; society of, 421, 643, 789, 895 (and 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee) 108 (Bristol 
do.,) 562 (Manchester do.,) 795 

Architectural : associations (Birmingham) 
218, 581, 643 (Edinburgh) 113, 742, 
904 (Glasgow) 436 (Ireland) 636, 687 
(London) 278, 465, 536, 610, 650, 678, 825, 
896 (do., Brown Book) 354 (do., con- 
versazione) 791 (do., excursion to 
Lancashire) 43, 176, 212 (Northern) 742, 
833 (Perth) 526, 742; education, Brussels, 
congress on, 318; museum, royal, 67; 
outbreaks, 137; societies (Edinburgh) 

562, 833, 961 (Leeds and Yorkshire) 650, 

742, 815, (Liverpool) 526, 636 


Architecture: church art and, 467; Dundee 


institute of, 10, 526; Ecclesiastical, of 
Scotland, 932; escallop in, 312; public 
(in the United States) 135, 171 (library) 
108; Renaissance (in England, history 
of) 571 (do., later) 757 (in Malta}.714 
Archway, Highgate, 292 
Arsenical poisoning by wall-papers, cause 
of, 434 
Art: and architecture, church, 467 ; and 
sanitation, 687 ; exhibitions and scholar- 
ships, 254; galleries (Bath) 577 (Bury, 
Lanes.) 43, 513, 579, 685, 795, 833, 867 
(Glasgow) 396, 615, 758 (Guildhall —a 
rejected gift) 603 (do., French art at) 818 
earn) 492 (Tate) 94; in church 
ttings, the clergy and, 529; Italian, 673; 
masters, society of, 205; metal work 


exhibition, Aquarium, 564, 673, 827; 
modernism in, 65; of tracing, 289; 
practical side of, 529; royal college of, 
171; schools (Crewe) 577 (Leicester) 542 
(Lowestoft) 578; v. agency, 569; wood- 
carving, school of, 421 

Artificial stone: 319; 
builders, 217 

Artisans’ dwellings: Salford, 565; Sunder- 
land, 751 

Arts, unity of the, 928 

Asbestic : 349, 680; and asbestos, 214 

Asbestos: 276; and asbestic, 214 

Assembly hall, Hebden Bridge, 319 

Ashworth, J., in re, 313, 329 

Associations ;: architectural (Birmingham) 
218, 581, 643 (Edinburgh) 113, 742, 904 
(Glasgow) 436 (Ireland) 636, 687 (London) 
278, 465, 536, 610, 650, 678, 825, 896 (do., 
Browa Book) 354 (do., conversazione) 791 
(do., excursion to Lancashire) 43, 176, 
212 (Northern) 742, $33 (Perth) 526, 742; 
British, at Toronto, 246, 283, 314; master 
builders’ (Birmingham) 815 (Bury) 650 
(Cardiff) 928 (Leeds) 363 (National, at 
Bristol) 34, 102, 17%, 205 (Scarborough) 
781; municipal engineers, 7, 94, 506, 711, 
751; plumbers, National, 742; sanitary 
inspectors’ (National) 526 (North 
Western) 277 (Western) 242 (Yorkshire) 
277 ; waterworks engineers’, 132, 147. 

Asylums, lunatic: Belfast, 314; Birming- 
ham, 541, 604, 651, 685, 780; Edinburgh, 
686; Fishponds, Bristol, 436, 565, 746 ; 
London county council, 385; London- 
derry, 794; Stone, Kent, 686 ; 

Auctioneers : benevolent fund, 581; insti- 
tute, 636, 711; at Cardiff, 363, 392; 
international society of, 184 

Authorities, local, and defective roads, 602 

Automatic fire alarm, Pearson’s, 855 

Avoided, competitions to be, 601 - 

Awards Burtpinc News designing club, 
510 

Axtell, T. junr., Oxford, in re, 170 

Ayers, A. W., Dover, the late, 435 


and marble for 


BANKS: Aberdeen, 181 ; Coventry, 507; 
Hull, 437; Lincoln, 689; Wrexham, 759 

Barnato, Barney, as a house builder, 205 

Basement floors for machine shops, 143 

Bath and sink waste, 563 

Baths: Alloa, 471; Battersea, 867, 930; 
Bethnal-green, 750; Birmingham, 358; 
Harrogate (Royal) 110; Kennington- 
road, §.E., 95; Kingston-on-Thames, 
578 ; Walworth-road, 171; Walthamstow, 
719, 815, 852, 888, 925, 962 

Batsford’s new publications, 421 

Battle about architects, 719 

Bazaar fire, Paris, lessons from, 564, 606, 
610 

Bear, Drew, v. St. Pancras guardians, 670 

Bebington, Lower, drainage scheme, 780 

Bedworth water supply, 11 

Benevolent: fund, auctioneers’, 581; 
institutions (builders’) 142,791 (builders’ 
clerks’) 611 

Bethell y. London county council, 169 

Big Ben stopped, 350 

Bilton, sewerage of, 134 

Biological filtration in sewage disposal, 40, 
72, 139 

Birkbeck building society, 64 

Birkett, D., Carlisle, the late, 326 

Birmingham : archi. assocn., 218, 581, 643; 
baths, 358; Holly Moor asylum, 541, 604, 
651, 685, 780; master builders’ assocn., 
815; pavement lights in, 854; street im- 
porn 135; Welsh water supply, 

Bitumen dampcourse, pure, 794 

Blackpool Tower, fire in, 171 

wes Thos., postponed retirement of, 

Blast, sand: for cleaning iron bridges, 252; 
for removing paint, 34 

Blisters, paint, 744, 816 

Board schools: Blackburn, 794; Bristol, 
182; Byker, 686; Dewsbury, 718, 756; 
Edinburgh, 362, 903; Farsley, 362; 
Fenton, 327; Golcar, 578; Hornsey, 615; 
Leeds, 616; London, 249 (hand and eye 
training in) 64, 102 ; Loughborough, 905; 
Thornliebank, 761; Tynemouth, 397; 
Walsall, 794. See also under Higher 
Grade Schools. 

Boat, iron and cement, 41 

Boilers, improved radiators and, 718 

Bookkeeping, builders’, $89 

Borough surveyor’s failure, 313, 420 

Boston, travelling studentship, 206 

Botticelli and his contemporaries, 746 

Boulnois, H. P., presentations to, 782 

Boundary walls, 349 

Bowles, J. W., in re, 759 

Breaches of the Building Act, 210 

Brent river, pollution of, 964 

eae, thickness of wall below, 241, 
246 

Brewery, Darlaston, 513 


Brick: arches, gauged, 183; chimney, 
moving a, 10; decay of, 313; lining, 
parpoint facings with, 528, 568, 602 

Bricktield, dilapidations at a, 709 

Brickmaking, science of, 41 

Bricks : Canadian, for South Agrica, 205; 
good, clean, well-burnt, 709 

Brickwork: deduction of, for window 
openings, 313; efflorescence on, 458; 
experiments on strength of, 858, 902 

Bridge with a history, a (Pont au Change, 
Paris) 212 

Bridges: Edinburgh (North) 419; iron, 
sand blast for cleaning, 252; Louisiana, 
419; New York (East River) 436 ; 
Montreal (New Victoria) 600; Paris 
(Alexander III) 611; Quebee (Nev St. 
Lawrence) 205; Sutton Bridge, 147 

Bright red cememt, 708 ; 

Bristol: Greater, 171 (municipal buildings 
for) 242: Natl. assoc. master builders at, 
34, 102, 171, 205; medical officers of 
health at, 171; society of architects, 562 

British: architects, royal institute of, 3, 
96, 277, 581, 641, 650, 714, 858; artists, 
royal society of, 605; art, Tate gallery of, 
915; associatioh at Toronto, 246, 283, 314; 
association waterworks engineers, 132, 
147; museum (evening opening) 928 
(Franks bequest) 134 (annual report) 458; 
school at Athens, 108 

Broad’s sanitary appliances, 41 

Broken contract at tne A.A., 791 

Bronze door furniture designs, 507 

Brown: book, the A.A.,, 354; H. H., the 
late, 758; v, Ponting, unsuccessful 
architect‘s action, 638 

Brussels: congress of architects, 205, 318; 
exhibition, 529 

Buffets, 7 

Ruilder y. brickmakers, 709, 744 

Builders: accident policy, 63; and by-laws, 
33, 184, 457; and workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents act, 242; artificial 
stone and marble compound for, 217 ; 
benevolent institution, 142, 791; book- 
keeping, 889; clerks’ benevolent institu- 
tion, 611; federation, Yorkshire, 278; 
master associations (Birmingham) 815 
(Bury, Lanes) 650; (Cardiff) 928 (Leeds) 
363 (National,at Bristol) 34, 102 171, 205; 
(Scarborough) 781; or directors, 317; 
work, proposal for classifying, 678 

Building: Act, London (breaches of) 210 
(do. section 74) 457 (continued default 
under) 169 (London County Council and) 
33 (party walls and) 528 (proposed 
amendment of) 756 (transferred owner- 
ship and) 241 (wooden inclosures and) 
602 (workmen’s dwellings and) 926; 
agreement, registration unnecessary, 
927; by-laws, 490 (for Scarborough) 64 ; 
code, new, for Scarborough, 64; con- 
struction, 563, 602 ; developments of, 281 ; 
farm, 672; is a wall a, 927; materials, 
new, 680; mortar, 863; Nmws designing 
club, 6, 210, 864 (awards) 540; plots, 
rights of owners of, 33; practical details 


of, 101; rough and rapid, 2; societies, . 


change in law as to, 282; trades’ confer- 
ence on technical education, 541; varia- 
tions, at home and abroad, 425; what is 
a, 491, 760 

Buildings: combustible, 785; division of, 
462; environment of, 1; fireproof, 816, 
852, 888 ; hygienic, 533 ; old, addition and 


alteration to, 353; shoddy y. fireproof, |. 


construction of, 816 

Bungalows, Herne Bay, 651 

Burges: and Burgess, 745; memorial, St. 
Paul’s, 63, 98 

Burgess : and Burges, 745: J.,of Westbury, 
the late, 648; J. B, R.A., the late, 722 

Business premises: Belfast, 507 ; Birming- 
ham, 256 ; Camborne, 543 ; Glasgow, 435; 
Jermyn-st., W.,761 ; Leith, 399; Middles- 
brough (co-operative) 470; Oldham 
(mineral water) 257 ; Paisley (newspaper) 
293; Southport, 761; Stechford, 795; 
Wolverhampton, 686 

By-laws: builders and, 33. 181, 457; build- 
ing, 490 (for Scarborough) 64 


CABINETS, 41, 175, 617 

Calendering of rolls, 134, 

Campbell, R., Altrincham, in re, 33 

Canadian: bricks for South Africa, 205; 
geology, 288 

Canal, Panama, 96 

Canterbury cathedral, painted glass at, 143 

Capitol, Harrisburg, Penn., 334, 506, 543, 
685, 794, 867 

Capps, E., Felixstowe, in re,33  - 

Cardiff: auctioneers’ institute at, 363, 
392; builders at variance, 97 ; 
excavations at Grey Friars monastery, 
458; master builders’ association, 928; 
town hall and law courts, 182, 276, 395, 
859, 924, 962; water supply, 529; cards, 
playing, designs, 255, 543, Carlisle water- 
supply, 492, 603 


Carpenters’ co. : and Kings’ coilage, 212, 
421, 529; examinations, 828 _ 
Carrington Moss estate, utilisation of, 324 
Carvers’ and joiners’ workshops, 672 
Cast-iron: columns, collapse of, 9; strength 
of, 926, 963 =eae 
Castle Bromwich, arbitration, 63 
Castleford reservoir, fissure In, 673 __ 
Castles: Cairnbulg, N.B., 433; Carisbrook 


; 
292; Edinburgh (hospital) 292, 327, 6045. 


Kilmallock, 746; Knockderry, 329 ; 
Catalogue, a mammoth, 325 
Cathedrals: Bruges, 113; _ 

(painted glass at) 143; Chichester, 326,. 

885; Florence, 257; Glasgow, 742, 904; 

Gloucester, 470; Lincoln, 905 ; ge rg 

507; Llandaff, 604; Melbourne (St. 

Patrick, R.C.) 646; Peterborough, 44,. 

832; St. David’s, 470; St. Paul (Burges 

memorial) 63, 98; Truro, 328, 9113. 

Wakefield, 886; Wells (Hervey monu- 

ment) 204 (illustrations of) 833; Win- 

chester, 240 
Cause of arsenical poisoning by wall-- 

papers, 434 
Cave, Mr. Justice, and architects, 112, 148 
Cement: and iron, boat built of, 41; bright 

red, 708; for marble, 318, 349 
Cements: hydraulic, 395; plasters and 

mortars, for builers’ use, 356 
Cemetery, Casford, Nottingham, 941 


Canterbury’ . 


Chalk removal from a building estate, 710: 


Chance for architects, rare, 685 - 

Chancel, height of, 313 : 

Channel, open, in sanitary drainage, 527 

Chapels : Bebington (Wesln.) 113; Black- 
burn (Wesln., ancient lights) 241; Bristol 
(Cotham, Wesln.) 649; Brixton (Gresham,,. 
Bapt.) 832 ; Crosby (Wesln.) 617; Exeter’ 
(Bible Christian, old) 886; Exmouth 
(Wesln.) 649; Giggleswick (school) 576 ;. 
Tpswich (Burlington) 526; Laxey (Prim. 
Meth.) 780; Leicester (Prim. Meth.) 579 5. 
New York (Grace) 205 ; St. John’s Wood 
(Episepn.) 435; Walton, Felixstowe- 
(Bapt.) 44, 490 

Charges, professional, 602 ; 

Chester : Roman remains at, 134; sewerage 
works, 170 : 

Chiapas, prehistoric remains in, 248 

Chimney, brick, moving a, 10 

Chimneypiece, Upper Court farm, Lang— 
ford, 434 

Chimneys, restoring, to the plumb, 285 

Chippendale period in English furniture, 


465 eH 


Chirbury waterworks, 781 


Church: art and architecture in service of, 


467 ; furniture, clergymen’s ideas of art 

in, 529; row, Hampstead, threatened, 27& 
Churches: Alresford, 362; Bassett, 505;. 
Bentley, _Doneaster, 329; Benweli 
(English Presbtn.) 686; Bessingby, 723 ; 
Birmingham (St. Mary) 722 (St. Philip} 
600; Bolsover (St. Mary) 833 ; Bradford, 
Yorks, 470; Brampton (Presbtn.) 903; 
Brescia (Sta Maria dei Miracoli) 257 ;. 
Brixton (Christ) 218 ; Bryn-y-Maen, 365 ;. 
Camus (R.C.) 292; Cardiff (St. John 
Bapt.) 11, 903 (U. Free Meth.) 721, 905 ;. 
Carlton-in-Cleyeland (St. Botolph) 577 ; 
Carnforth (Congl.) 292; Coleman-st. 
E.C. (St. Stephen) 670; Cumnock (Free) 
181; Denholme, Luddenhen Foot, 355 ; 
Dewsbury (St. Mark) 63 ; East Markham. 
(St. John Bapt.) 578; Edgbaston_(St- 
Ambrose) 396; Edinburgh (Cath. 
Apostolic) 722 (U.P.) 758; Exeter (new) 


581; Falmouth (Charles i and 
; (st Boorse) 


Martyr) 146; Gateshead 
362; Goose-green, Wigan (U. Meth. 
Free) 615; Handsworth (Presbtn.) 651 ; 
Heage (gutting of without a faculty) 


638 ; Knighton, 960; Lexden, Colchester, 


146; Liskeard (tower) 462, 542; London 
riverside, 685; Lower Sheringham (St. 
Peter) 41; Madderty, 328 ; idstone- 
(St. Luke) 396; Mansfield (St. Mark) 
832; Mayfair (St. Anselm) 149; Moseley 
(St. Agnes) 97; Nairn (parish) 146 = 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (St. Giles) 435; 
Oldbury-on-Seyvern, Benet of, 674. 
Oxford (St. Mary the Virgin) 391; 
‘Paignton (St. Andrew) 579; ck. 
(St. Bride) 759 (U. P.) 814; Pa 
397; Plymouth (St. Peter, broken statue: 
at) 530; Porthill, Wolstanton (St. 
Andrew) 505; Redland, Bristol (St. 


Shieldmuir (St. 
Shrewsbury (St. Alkmund 
bourne (St. Michael) 390; Southport. 


Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, 471; Stratford— 
on-Avon, 649; Stretton, 759, 832; 
Swansea, 181; Thornhill, N.B. 


Hendon (St. John) 365; West Houghton, 
63; Whippingham, 168; Winanin 
~ 10; Wolsingham, 44 igs 
Circles, stone, near Ruthin, 67 rae 
Cisterns ; flushing, 18{; overflowing, 183 


hembury,- 


Anselm) 218; Rhosrobin (St. Peter) 110; _ 
St. Blazey, 616; St. Clement Danes, 397; 
Patrick, R.C.) 8625, 

470; Sitting 


(Trinity) 543; Stechford (All SS.) 505; 


542; Tisbury (Sacred Heart) 616; West 


7 


? 

ire 3 = 
__ City hall, Belfast, 80, 469 113 

__ - Civil: and mechanical engineers’ society, 


‘ 


bridge) 


831; engineers, institution of, 469, 646 

Claim : architect’s, 864 (for dilapidations) 

97; for specific perform ance, 760 

Clarke y. London —landlord’s liability, 457 

Classes and lectures, 390 

Classifying builders’ work, 678 

Cleaners, window, safety for, 647 

Cleaning iron bridges by sand blast, 252 

Clergymen’s ideas of art, 529 

Closets, water, corporation’s power to 
insist on particular, 169 

‘Closet-trap, anti-siphonage, 180 

losing and opening dours by electricity,|39 £ 

Clubbiedean reservoir, Pentland Hills, 492 

Clubs: Buitpinec News designing, 6, 210, 

' 86£ (awards) 540; Hampshire field, 185; 

. T-square, Philadelphia, 216 

Clubhouses : Blackpool (Libl.) 149 ; Byfleet 
(workmen’s) 791; High Wycombe 
(consery.) 885 ; Nuneaton (conserv.) 149 

Coal: as a sewage purifier, 7; gas, com- 
mercial uses of, 757 

Cocoa house, Nantwich, 722 

Coffee restaurant, club designs, 210 

Cole, J. J., the late, 93 

Collapse of cast-iron columns, 9 


- Collection, housing of the Wallace, 175 


Colleges: art, royal, 171; Bourne, 960; 
Cambridge~ (Presbtn.) 149; City of 
London, 385; Darlington (technical) 578; 
King’s (and the Carpenters’ Co.) 21z, 421, 
529; Leeds (Yorkshire) 292; University 
London, 323 

Colour on Greek sculpture, 928 

Columns: cast-iron, collapse of, 9; fire- 
proofing iron, 853; solid, safe loads on, 
926; strength of, 284 

Combined drainage, disadvantages of, 427 

Combustible buildings, 785 

Comfortable, the house, 902 

Commercial uses of coal gas, 757 

Commission: architect's, from manufac- 
turers, 671; estate agents’, 927; sur- 
veyors’, 111 ; 

Communion tables, side steps to, 491 

Compensation Act, workmen’s, 257, 757 

Compensations, Manchester Canal, 753 

Competent surveyor, munificent sa'ary for 
a, 458 t 

Competition conditions, 66 

Competitions: academy of design (New 
York) 543; almshou:es (Sheffield) 921; 
art gallery (Bury, Lancs) 43, 513, 579, 
685, 795, 833, 857 ; asylums, lunatic (Bir- 
mingham) 541, 604, 651, 685, 780 (London- 
derry) 794; baths (Battersea) 857, 930 
(Bethna'-green) 750 (Walthamstow) 719, 
$15, 85, 888, 925, 952 (do.,.a parallel to) 
$87, 925, 962; board schools (Aston, 
higher grade) 133 (Blackburn) 794 
(Bristol) 182 (Ipswich, higher grade) 43, 
685 (Walsall) 794; brewery (Darlaston) 
543; building estate (Rhos-on-Sea) 93, 
563; Burtpinc News designing club, 
6, 210, 864 (awards) 540; capitol ( Harris- 
burgh, State) 364, 506, 513, 685, 794, 857 ; 
cemetery (Nottingham) 941; chapels 
(Laxey, Prim. Meth.) 780 (Leicester, 
Prim. Meth.) 579; clubs (Blackpool, 
libl.) 149. (Nuneaton, Conserv.) 119; 
eonvalescent home (Sheffield) 924; 
cottage hospital (Skipton) 216; drainage 
(Lower Bebington) 780; WHistedfodd 
(national museum) 205; furniture 
designs, 395; heating and ventilation 
(Edinburgh hospital) 794; hospital 
(Patricroft, workhouse) 95 ; hotel (Black- 
pool, Metropole) 133; improvement, 
street (Darlington) 395 ; infirmary (New- 
eastle-on-Tyne) 43, 291, 364; laying-out 
cliffs (Felixstowe) 257; libraries, free 
(Lewisham) 911 (Wolverhampton) 291, 
396, 685; lodging house, municipal 
(Stonehaven) 491; markets (Leeds, meat) 
579, 636 (Weston-super-Mare) 364; 
measured drawings (Plymoutn) 897; 
mission church (St. Helens) 491; muni- 
eipal buildings (Cardiff) 182, 276, 395, 
$59, 921, 962 (Liandudno) 291 (Peter- 
borough) 579 (Rugby) 364, 436 (Surbiton) 
750, 815; National, school of art designs, 
174, 180; nurses’ home (Salford) 149; 
offices (Hipperholme, U.D.C.) 291 
(metro. asylums bd.) 393 ; Owen Jones 
prizes, 326, 396; piers (Bexhill) 513 
(Blackpool) 255; Painters’ Co., 730; 
playing card designs, 255, 543; police 

_ buildings (Blaénau Festiniog) 636 ; police 
station (Halifax) 395, 617, 689; public 
library (New York) 182, 326, 723, 794; 
royal academy schools designs, 857; 
school of art (Newark) 941; schools 
(Birkenhead, Unitn.) 941 (Blackpool, 
$exey’s) 723 (Hast Finchley, Sunday) 
887, 925, 952 (Lianfair county) 395; 
sewerage (Worcester) 95, 201; Stock 
prize, 651; sundial (New York) 133; 
¢echnical institute and free library (Ton- 


95, 133; technical schools 
(Bootle) 219, 579 (Harrogate) © 685 
Sunderland) 11; technical students’ 


Mesigns, 636; to be avoided, 601; tower | 


(Huddersfield, Jubilee) 291, 326; towa 
halls (Belfast) 30, 46, 113 (Colchester) 
291 (Dukinfield) 437 (Enniskillen) 867; 
university (San Francisco) 255, 685; 
village hall and workmen’s club (Byfleet) 
794; workhouse (Lichfield) 219 
Compression, mechanical, of ground for 
foundations, 319 ; 


 @oncert hall, Manchester,722. 
- Concrete: construction of arches in, 42; 
106, 215, 322, 503, 646, 823, 930; fioors, 


637, 853; joists in, 602 


= Conditions : competition, 66; of contracf, 
 —~«LAC.C., 792 . fe 


{ Conference on technical education, 541 


ity taal 
. OF 


Confiagration, spontaneous, in summer, 148 

Congresses: archzeological societies, 782, 
818; architects, Brussels, 205, 313; house 
painters, Sheffield, 529; mathematical, 
Zurich, 315; sanitary (Dundee) 320 
(Leeds) 171, 205, 355, 392, 427 

Conifers, Califurnian, in England, 28f 

Constants, 313 

Constructional: work, wrought iron and 
steel in, 8, 38, 73, 139, 178, 250, 287, 324, 
574, 783, 936 

Construction: building, 563, 602; fever 
hospital, 428; floor, 97; hospital, 638; of 
arches in concrete, 42, 106, 215, 322, 503, 
646, 823, 930; of subways, 276: stable, 902; 
theatre, 426 492 

Consulting engineer’s action, 760 

Continued default under London Building 
Act, 169 

Contract: broken, at the A.A., 791; con- 
ditions of, L C.C., 792 

Contracts: deviation from, 30; provisional 
arrangements in, 528 

Convalescent homes : 
Herne Bay, 641; 
Sheffield, 924 

Corporation’s powers as to w.c.’s, 169 

Correction of water pollution, 889 

Cost of draughtsmanship, 602 

Cottage hospital, Skipton, 216 

Cottage, repairs to, $17 

Cottages: Adbolton, 615; Limpsfield, 581; 
Rothbury, 10 : 

County council offices, Wakefield, 761 

Course, damp, 457 

Court house, Baltimore, 4 

Coventry, re-sewerage of, 457 

Cradle, new travelling, 393 

Crippled children’s home, Gosforth, 578 

Cripplegate: fire, lessons from, 857, 895; 
street improvements, 964 

Criticism, lay, of designs, 786 

Crosses: Downpatrick, 11; 
(churchyard) 420 

Cult, the new, 245 

Cuypers, Dr., and royal gold medal, 3 


Cranbrook, 
Pegwell Bay, 


LIOR 
153 


Folkestone 


DAMAGE to roads, liability for, 169 

Dampcourse : 457; pure bitumen, 794 

Dams: built of gravel, 143; masonry, 286; 
reservoir, profile of, 321 

Dangerous: structures, ownerless, 638; 
744; trades, elecrical generating works 
as, 64 

Dangers of water-gas, 98, 206 

Darbyshire, A., experiences of, 835 - 

Darlington, improvement of High-row, 395 

Decay of brick and stone, 313 

Decoration, house, 896 4 

Decorations : stencilled, 74; wall-paper, 437 

Deduetion of brickwork for openings, 313 

Default, continued, under London Building 
Act, 169 

Defective: materials, 276; 
authorities and, 602 

Defences, sea, 687 

Delays, extras and, 184 

Denudation and recovery of farm land, 143 

Designing: club, Burtpinc News, 6, 210, 
864 (awards) 540; U 8S. public buildings, 35 

Designs: baths (Battersea) 930 (Bethnal- 
green) 750; Burzp1ne News club, 6, 210, 
864; door furniture, 507; lay criticism 
of, 786; municipal buildings (Surbiton) 
750; playing card, 255, 513; royal 
academy schools, 857; school of art, 
national competition, 174, 180; tile, 
registration of, 277 

Developments of building, 281 

Deviations from contracts, 30 

Devonshire, main roads maintenance, 928 

Differences, architects’, 927 

Dilapidations: architect’s claim for, 97; at 
a brickfield, 709 ; in farm buildings, 169 

Directors and builders, 317 

Directory: engineers’, 109; of railway 
officials, universal, 361 

Disadvantages of combined drainage, 427 

Disconnecting trap, 276 

Discount on payments delayed for archi- 
tect’s approval, 709, 743 

Disguises, modern, 209 

Disposal, sewage, septic-tank system of, 
40, 72 

District : councils (water supply facilities) 
act, 324; surveyor’s fees for Jubilee” 

* stands, 602, 760, $17 

Division of buildings, 462 

Dixon Brothers, in re, 277 

Docks : Bremerhaven, 255; Buenos Ayres, 
132; Glasgow (Prince's) 419; Hayannah 
(floating) 363; Ipswich, 648; Leith 
(wet) 45; Mersey (extensions) 600; 
Simon’s Town, Cape, 348 

Dockyard, Devonport, 469 

Documents, old, preservation of, 854 

Does a building agreement need registra- 
tion ? 927 i 

Doomed Parthenon, the, 249, 314, 434 

Door : furniture designs, 597 ; opening and 
closing by electricity, 39 

Douglas, I.M., water supply, 603 

Dover: and its neighbourhood, 418; new 
Admiralty harbour, 95, 363, 715 

Drainage: 133: combined, disadvantages 
of, 427 ; of street house, 313, 349; sanitary, 
open channel in, 527 ; 

Drain: iand, or sewer, 769; new, what is 
a, 169; pipe joints, 183; private, what is 
a, 111; or sewer, 817 ; repair of, liability 
for, 927 

Draughtsmanship, cost of, 602 _ 

Drawings: and plans, reproduction of, 215; 
architects’, 349; London board school, 


63, 102 
Dredging grayel from Lower pate? ty" 


roads, local 
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CONTENTS. 


Drew-Bear v. St. Pancras guardians, 670 
Drifting into practice, 893 
Driver, D. G., presentation to, 536 
Dry rot io timber, 183 
pnedules R. 8., Huddersfield, in re, 313, 
20 
Dundee : institute ofarchitecture, 10, 526; 
sanitary congress, 320 
Durrant vy. Branksome U.D.C., 33 
Dust: destruction and electric lighting, 
34; oil for laying, 421 
Dwelling house, the, 572 
Dwellings: artisans’ (Salford) 565 (Sunder- 
land( 751; Industrial Co., and public 
health act, 33; workmen’s (and London 
peultoe sc) 926 (L.C.C.) 964 (Manchester) 
1 


EASTBOURNE water supply, 204 

Easements for underground railways, 964 

Eaves of adjoining building, 133 

Eburite faience, 70 

Ecclesiastical: architecture of Scot’and, 
932; exhibition, Nottingham, 492 

Edinburgh : architectural association, 113. 
742, 904; architectural society, 562, 833, 
961; North Bridge, 419; notes from, 6, 
468, 932; university, McEwan hall, 814, 
829; water supply, 781 

Education: architectural, Brussels con- 
gress on, 318; technical (board, London) 
818 (building trades’ conference on) 541 

Eftlorescence on brickwork, 458 

Egypt exploration fund, 910 

Electrical: chimes, New York, 205; 
generating works, classed as ‘‘ dangerous 
trades,’’ 64 

Electric : lighting (and dust destruction) 34 
(for the Embankment) 63 (notes for 
architects) 321, 360, 432, 466, 498, 534, 611, 
680, 754, 788, 822, 860, 901, 931; tram- 
ways, 284 

Electricity: and magnetism, first principles 
of, 469 ; for closing and opening doors, 394 

Elliott, 8 , Newbury, in re, 670 

Elliptic arches, 30, 97, 183 

Embankment, electric light for the, 63 

Emigration, 638 

Employer fined by trade unionists, 853 

Engineering : Crystal Palace school of, 219 ; 
municipal, sanitary advances in, 428 

Engineers : civil and mechanical, society, 
831; civil, imstitution of, 469, 646; 
directory, 109 ; junior, institution of, 616, 
650, 686; mumicipal association of, 7, 
91, 505, 711 (at Sunderland) 751; society 
of, 526, 885 ; training of, 283, 354; water- 
works, British association, 132, 147 

England, Renaissanc> architecture in: 
history of, 571; later, 757 

English: arboricultural society, 314; 
architects in Ireland, 492, 527, 637, 671, 
688, 743; art club, new, 714; furniture, 
Chippendale period in, 465 

fnvironment of buildings, 1 

Escallop in architecture, the, 312 

Estates clerks of works, society of, 293 

Estimates: approximate, price book of, 
361; architect’s liability on his, 112, 138 

Eton sewerage, 11 


Examinations: Carpenters Co., 828; 
R.LB A., 349; State medicine, 711 

Excavations in Jerusalem, 134 

Exchange: Neweastle-on-Tyne, 181; 
Swansea (metal) 46 ; 

Excursion, architectural asso2n., to 


Lancashire, 43, 176, 212 

Exeter, septic tank dangers, 745, 781 

Exhibitions : and scholarships, art, 25£; 
art metalwork (Aquarium) 564, 673, 827; 
Birmingham society of artists, 385; 
Beussels, 529; drawings, London board 
school, 63, 102; ecclesiastical (Notting- 
ham) 492; Geneva (iron roof) 109; 
Guildhall gallery (French art) 818; in- 
stitute of painters in oil, 569; Liverpool, 
Walker art gallery, 314, 818; new 
English art club, 714; Paris, projects for, 
242; royal society, British artists, 605 ; 
sculpture (New York) 818; society, 
Scottish artists. 314; Turners’ Co., 639; 
Walsall (art) 350 

Expanded, metal floor, 38 i 

Experiences, au architect’s, 865 

Experiments en strength of brickwork, 
report on, 858, 902 

Extras and delays, 184 


FACING, parpoint, with brick lining, 
528, 563, 602 

Factory, an historic varnish, 285 

Faculty, gutting a church without a, 638 

Faience, eburite, 70 roe 

Farm: building, 672; buildings, dilapida- 
tions in, 159; lands, denudation and 
recovery of, 143 , 

Farnborough, river pollution at, 457 

Federation, builders’, Yorkshire, 278 

Fences, 490 : 

Fever hospitals: Bristol, 292; construction 
of, 428; Hither-green (Park) 44, 71; 
Liverpool, 146; Motherwell, 649 ; Tooting 
(Grove) 293, 430 A 

Filtration, biological, in sewage disposal, 
40, 72, 135 

Fire: alarms, Pearson’s, 855; and flood, 
821; and rust-proof plastering, 212; 
insurance, 602; risks of South Kensing 
ton Museum, 38, 171, 182, 242, 278, 604 

Fireman's smoke protector, 385 

Fireproof: buildings, 816, 852, 888; floor 
tests, 577; paints, recipes for, 463 

Fireproofiag iron columns, 853 P 

Fire-resisting building, what isa, 895 

Fires, lessons from: Cripplegate, 857, 895; 
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Flashings, 602 

Flint walls, 418 

I'lood and fire, 821 

Floor: construction, 97; expanded metal, 
38; for tent, 313; tests, fireproof, 577; 
conerete, 853 

Flooring materials, 
qualities of, 67 

Floors : basement, for machine shops, 143; 
concrete, 6, 37 ; mosaic, making of, 350 

Flushing cisterns, 184 

Folding T-square, new, 576 

Forecourts, London, paving of, 709 

Forest of Dean, roadmaking in, 386 

Forestry : in India, 284; practical, 940 

Foundations; in soft ground, 418; 
mechanical compression of ground for, 319 

Frames, window, lead over, 168 

Franks bequest, British Museum, 134 

Fraudulent measurements, alleged, 169 

Free libraries: architecture of, 1(8; 
Borough-road, §.18., 795; Dulwich, 759 ; 
Hampstead, 689; Hyde, 110; Lewisham, 
941; Lower Edmonton, 752; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 291; St. George, Bristol, 75; 
St. George’s-in-Hast, 487; Stalybridge, 
579; Tonbridge, 95, 183; Wolverhampton, 
291, 396, 685 

Frescoes, Maclise’s, 674 

Fuel supply, the world’s, 283 

Fungus, a wood destroying, 284 

Furniture: church, clergymen’s ideas of 
art in, 529; English, Chippendale period 
in, 465; hall, 723; Owen Jones prizes 
for, 395 


tests of wearing 


GALLERIES: art (Bath) 577 (Bury, 
Lanes) 43, 548, 579, 685, 795, 833, 867 
(Glasgow) 396, 615, 756 (Guildhall, a 
rejected gift) 603 (do , French art at) 818 
(Newcastle) 492; Millwall (Tate) 94; 
National (extension) 182 (new pictures) 
890; National Portrait, 639, 928; Whit- 
worth, 205 

Galvanised roofing, painting, 708, 744, 781, 
817 

Garden and the house, 137 

Gas : coal, commercial uses of, 757 ; natural, 
failure of in Indiana, 243; offices, 
Halifax, 759; water, dangers of, 98, 203 

Gates and bars in London, 384 

Gauged brick arches, 183 

Geary, Walker and Co. y. Young, 709, 743 

Geneva exhibition, iron roof at, 109 

Geography, medical, 823 

Geological survey, 242 

Girder : section of, 708; size of, 364; strain 
of, 220 2 

Glasgow: architectural association, 436 ; 
art ga'leries, 396; cathedral, 742, 904; 
institute of measurers, 526: municipalisa~ 
tion of tramways in, 64; new paving 
material in, 458; school of art, 291; 
sewage purification works, 673 ; technical 
college, 315; year’s building in, 492 

Glass, staining yellow, 206 

Glastonbury: lake village near, 
sanitary inspectors at, 242 

Glazed roofing, 220 

Goodwin and Hewitt v. Barratt, 277 

Gold medal, R.I.B.A., and Dr. Cuypers, 3 

Goldsmiths’ institute, 172 

“Good tenantable repair,’’ 106 

Gosforth, antiquarian discoveries at, 312 

Government oftices, new, 134, 211 

Grammar schools: Dewsbury, 718, 756; 
Dudley, 149; Morpeth, 329 

Granite: exports to America, falling off 
in, 604; Norwegian, 530 

Graphic in roof stresses, 926 

Graphic statics, 103 

Gravel: dams built of, 143; dredging from 
Lower Thames, 111 : 

Greater : Bristol, 171 (municipal buildings 
for) 242; New York, 350 

Greek sculpture, colour on, 928 

Greenhouse stove, 418 

Greenwood, Sidney, in re, 384 

Ground: mechanical compression of for 
foundations, 319; soft, foundations in, 
418 

Guildhall: library plans at the, 66; school 
of music, 113 

Gunn, E. S., Harwich, in re, 491 

Gutting a church without a faculty, 638 


639 ; 


HALLS: Bangor (university) 615; 
Brixton (parochial, Christ ch.) 218; Byfleet 
(village) 794; Darlington (parish) 10; 
Drapers’ Co., Sculpture at, 723; Edin- 
burgh university (McEwan) 814, 829; 
Lostock, 299; Tyringham, 761 

Hammer, nail-holding, 361 

Hampshire field club, 175 

Hampstead, Church-row threatened, 278 

Hand and eye training in London board 
schools, 63, 102 

Harbours: Dover (Government) 95, 363, 
715; Heysham, 650; Plymouth, 831 
Seaham, 98 ; 

Health: Act, public, Scotland, 782; resorts 
and medical geography, 323 

Heath Town sewerage works, 492 } 

Heating and ventilating, Edinbugh city 
hospital, 794 

Heaton, Aldam, the late, 758 

Height of chancel, 313 : 

Hems’s: Christmas feast, 964; luckie horse- 
shoe, 855 

Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. v. Grout, 111 

Hewing stone in the street, 491 

Higher grade board schools: Aston, 133, 
886 ; Bolton, 362; Ipswich, 43, 685 

Highgate: Archway, 292; Woods, pre- 
servation of, 134, 

Highlands, new roc’: in the, 252 
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High schools for girls, 825 

Hints on water-supply, 924 

Hiscocks, A. M , in re, 603 

Historic varnish factory, 285 

History of: Italian painting, 561; 
naiss nee architecture in England, 571 

Holidays, work for the, 216 


ae Homes: aged poor (Sheffield) 579; 
r convalescent (Cranbrook) 110 (‘Herne 
Bay) 651 (Pegwell Bay) 75 (Shef- 


field) 924; erippled children’s (Gosfortb) 


a P 578; miners’ (Ryton) 328; nurses’ (Brad- 


ford) 257 (Chelsea) 221 (Salford) 149 
israchurch refuse farm, 135 
Hospital construction, 638 
: Hospitals : Birmingham (general) 44, 327 ; 
0 ‘e Bristol, 292; Edinburgh castle, 292, 327 ; 
nome fever, construction, 423; Hither-green 
(fever) 44, 71, Liverpool (fever) 146; 
- Middiesex, 505; Motherwell (fever) 649; 
; Patricroft (workhouse) 95; 
(cottage) 216; Tooting (fever) 293, 430 
Hotels: Boston, Mass., 243; Brigg (Angel) 
232; Dover (Burlington) 146 ; Edinburgh 
(North British) 615; Felixstowe 
(Balmoral) 327; Folkestone (Metropole) 
44; Hull (Punch) 75; Morecambe 
= * (Metropole) 133, 399; Newquay (Head- 
a: land) 529, 818, 890; Padstow, 795 ; Savoy 
-- _ (additions) 651; Sheringham (Grand) 
“Sy 905 ; Weymouth (Royal) 723 
: House: and the garden, 137; building by 
a ritual, 430; comfortable and the house 
: beautiful, 902; decoration, 896; lodging, 
Aberdeen, 146; microbe-proof, 8; 
painters’ congress, Sheffield, 529; street, 
drainage of, 313, 319; the dwelling, 572: 
tile-hung, 30 
Houses: Bath, 437; Beeston hill, Leeds, 
723; Bemerton, Croydon, 617 ; Birming- 
~ ham, 758; Castlemorton, 46; Colwyn 
| _ Bay, 905; Drishane, Kenilworth, 833; 
es Farnham, 905; Gratz, 795; Hampstead, 
581; Hoghton Tower, 329, 437; Kin- 
eardine, 941; Leith (tenement) 399; 
Lincoln, 941; Little Switzerland, I.M., 
_ 761; Milliken-park, N.B., 543; New- 
e market, 507; New York, 689; North- 
owram, 724; Ockwells (manor) 221; of 
§ parliament, Sydney, 75; Paddockhurst, 
x Three Bridges, 365; Park-lane, W., 46; 
by Rowton, Newington Butts, 576 (and 
Building Act) 926; suburban (club 
; designs) 864; Surbiton, 905; Weston- 
. super-Mare, 471; Whitchureh, Bucks, 
pe 761; Woiverhampton, 761 
Housing: of the Wallace collection, 175; 
e of the working classes, 429 
Hudson River improvements, 181 
Hydraulic ; cements, 395; limes, 70 
Hydrographic survey, imperial, 283 
Hygienic buildings, 533 


ae TIONS, Wells cathedral, 


Imitation and imitators, 497 

Imperial hydrographic survey, 283 

Important; change in law as to building 
societies, 282; to London architects, 670 

Improved radiators and boilers, 718 

Improvements: London, 98, 565; London- 
wall, 674, 782 ; Southampton-row, 673 

Inclosures, wooden, and the Building Acts, 

* 602 

___ Ineome-tax overcharges, 348 

_ Indiana, failure of natural gas in, 213 

India : forestry in, 284; railways in, 243 


p> Industrial Dwellings Co. and Public Health 

ee Act, 33 

2 Infirmaries : Aberdeen (Roya') 619; 

: Burton, 185; Edinburgh (Royal) 619; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, 43, 291, 363, 512; 

f Selly Oak (workhouse) 362; South 

Shields, 649 

a Ink, glossiness of, 583 

- Inlet and outlet ventilating apparatus, 757 


Inspectors’, sanitary: assocns. (National) 
526 (North-Western) 277 (Western) 242 
= (Yorkshire) 277; handbook, 757 
_ Institutes: American architects, 350, 421; 
architecture, Dundee, 10, 526; auction- 
‘ eers’, 636, 711 (at Cardiff) 363, 392; 
Ed British architects’, 3, 277, 581, 641, 650, 
714, 858 (procedure at) 96; Forfar 
(Meffan) 651; Goldsmiths’, 172; Longton, 
_ Staffs. (and Sutherland) 46; measurers 
' (Glasgow) 526; painters in oil, 569; 
it polytechnic (Holloway-road) 110; royal 
archzedlogical, 185, 218; sanitary, con- 
gress at Le-d3, 171, 205, 355, 392, 427; 
technical (Tonbridge) 95, 133 


Institutions: builders’ benevolent, 112, 
" 791; builders’? clerks’ benevolent, 611; 
: civil engineers’, 459, 646; junior 
ne engineers’, 616, 650, 686; surveyors’, 681, 
; 753, 827 
Es Instruction, professional, 493 

~ Insurance, fire, 6)2 

Interme idling of architects, 389 

: Tnternational society of aucti-neers, 184 

4 Interpretation of private streets works act, 
5 lll 


Tpswich, dock railway improvements, 648 

Ireland: architectural assocn., 636, 687; 
English architects in, 492, 527, 636, 671, 
688, 743 ; new railways in, 639 

Tron: and cement, boat of, 41; and hard- 

_ _—- ware, 794; and steel tanks, 394; bridges, 
sand-blast for clezning, 252; cast 
(columns, collapse of) 9 (strength of) 
926, 963; columns, fireproofing, 853; 
roof, Geneva exhibition, 109; wrought, 
in constructional work, 8, 33, 73, 139, 
178, 250, 287, 324, 574, 783, 936 

Tronwork, sanitary, 214 

Is a wall a building ? 927 

Italian: art (Baldwin Brown on) 673 (Paton 

on) 818, 854; painting, history of, 564 


as 

Be 

eee 
me 


Re- 


Skipton 


James, brothers, Finsbury, in re, 34 

Jerusalem, excavations in, 134 

Jezreel’s Tower, Chatham, 385 

Joiners and carvers’ workshops, 672 

Joints, drain pipe, 183 

Joists : 508; in concrete, 602 

Jubilee: Diamond, society of architects 
and, 108; stands, district surveyors’ fees 
for, 602, 760, 817 

Junior institution of engineers, 616, 650, 
686 ; 


KENSINGTON South, museums, 964; 
fire-risks of, 38, 171, 182, 242, 278, 604 
‘Killin, sewage disposal works, 204 
King, C. W., New-astle, in re, 491 
Rings. College ; 212, 421, 529; prize award, 
8 
Kitchen range, Tait’s smokeless, 171 


LABORATORY, national physical, 205 

Labour and wages, annual report on, 458 

Lacey, F. W., in re, 963 

Lady sign-painters, 34 

Lake village near Glastonbury, 639 

Lakes, right to construct piers in, 63 

Lancashire, archi. assocn. excursion to, 43, 
176, 212 

Land drains or sewers, 760 

Landlords’ liability, 457 

Lands, denuded farm, rezovery of, 143 

Lap to tile roofs, 816 

Lash, J. E., Wrexham, in re, 564 

Lateral support, 220 

Law: as to buiiding societies, change in, 

. 282; of materials, 677 

Lawrence, Sir J. C. and Sir W., wills of, 
314 

Laxton, Mrs. Henry, sad plight of, 385 

Lay, criticism of, designs, 785 

Laying the dust, oil for, 421 

Lead: over window frames, 168; poison- 
ing, possible, 143 

Learners and workers, 641 

Lectern, story of a, 397 

Lectures : and classes, 390; in archzeology, 
Rhind, 711, 745 

Leeds: .and Yorkshire architectural 
society, 650, 742, 815; master builders’ 
association, 363; sanitary congress at, 
171, 205, 355, 392, 427 ; sewage treatment 
in, 98 

Lessons from fires: Cripplegate, 857, 895 ; 
Paris bazaar, 564, 606, 610 : 

Levelling: and surveying, notes on, 500, 
539, 572, 612, 682, 716, 792, 828, 862, 
ae ; down processes, 749; instruments, 
1 ° 

Leysdown, new watering-place at, 93 

Liability : architect's, on his estimates, 112, 
138; for damage to roads, 169; for 
repair (of sea walls) 33 (of drains) 927; 
landlords, 457 

Liberator estate, sale of, 34 

Libraries, free: Borough-road, 8.E., 795; 
Dulwich, 759; Hampstead, 689; Hyde, 
110; Lewisham, 911; Lower. Edmonton, 
752 ; St. George, Bristol, 75 ; St. George’s 


in East, 437; Stalybridge, 579; Ton- 
bridge, 95, 183; Wolverhampton, 291, 
396, 685 


Library : congressional, Washington, 284; 
plans at the Guildhall, 66 ; public (archi- 
tecture) 108 (New York) 182, 326, 723, 794 

Licensing of architects, 29) 

Light: and air case, 111; railways, pro- 
posed, 95 

Lighting, electric: and dust destruction, 
34; for the Embankment, 63; notes, 321, 
360, 432, 466, 498, 534, 611, 680, 754, 788, 
822, 860, 901, 934 : 

Lightning rod, 168 

Lights: ancient, 241, 709, 963; pavement, 
in Birmingham, 854 

Limes, hydraulic, 70 

Iimn, J., Poplar, in re, 33 

Lining, brick, parpoint facing witb, 528, 
563, 602 

Liverpool: architectural society, 526, 636 ; 
art exhibition, 314, 818; city surveyor- 
ship, 782, 854; Overhead Railway, 469; 
pews! strive in, 398; water supply, 

7 

Load, safe, on solid column, 926 

Loanhead, N.B., sewage works, 924 

Local; authorities and defective roads, 
602; distribution of electrie power in 
workshops, 910; surveyor—retaining 
plans, 313 

Lock, proposed, Wandsworth and Fulham, 
491, 562 

Lodging houses: Aberdeen, 146 ; London, 
regulations for, 854; Motherwell (model) 
828; Newington Butts (Rowton) 513; 
New York, 328; Stonehaven, 491 

London: architects, important to, 670; 
board schools (buildings) 249 (hand and 
eye training in) 63, 102; Building Act 
(breaches of) 210 (do. section 74) 457 
(continued default under) 169 (party 
walls and) 528 (proposed amendment of) 
755 (transferred ownership and) 241 
(wooden inclosures and) 692 (working- 
class dwellings and) 926; county council, 
‘146, 710 (abolition of works department) 
4, 106 (and the Building Act) 33 (condi- 
tions of contract modified) 792 (improve- 
ments, bill) 98, 535 (v. Foulkes) 817 
(workmen’s dwe.lings) 964 (works depart- 
ment) 570, 851; forecourts, paving of, 
709 ; lodging houses, regulation of, 854; 
riverside churches, 685; subways for, 64; 
technical education board, 818; tramway 
schemes, 782; wall rebuilding, 674, 732; 
water supply, 45, 98, 854 (act) 354 

Long Buckby water supply, 134 


JALLAND vy. Tyler and Hind, 112, 148 


Lorne, Marchioness of, as an architect, 109 
Lower Bebington drainage schemes, 789 
Lower Thames: dredging gravel from, 111; 

street, widening, 745 ira" 
Lunatic asylums: Belfast, 314; Birming- 
ham, 541, 604, 651, 685, 780; Fishponds, 
Brist 1, 436, 565, 746 ; London C.C., 385 ; 
Londonderry, 79t 


Lunatic pavilion, Lewisham workhouse, 938° 


MACHINE shops, basement floors for, 
43 

Maclise’s fresc es, 674 

Magnetism, first principles of, 469 

Maidstone, typhoid epidemic, 492 

Making: good mortar, rules fur, 360; up 
private roads, appeal, 97 

Malta, Renaissance architecture in, 714 

Mammoth catalogue, 325 

Manchester: building enterprise in, 
rewage treatment difficulties, 210, 
457, 492; ship canal compensation, 
society of architects, 815 

Manitoba, timber preservation in, 855 

Mansions, Bedford-court, 293 

Map and plan drawing, 418 

Marble: and stone compounds, artificial, 
217; cement for, 313, 319; staining, 315 

Marchioness of Lorne as an architect, 109 

Markets: Birmingham- (meat) 505, 614; 
Leeds (meat) 579, 636; Weston-super- 
Mare, 391; Ypres, 365 

Masonry : arches, stresses in, 749; dams, 
285 

Master builders’ associations: Birming- 
ham, 815; Bury, Lancs, 659; Cardiff, 
928; Leeds, 363; National (at Bristol) 
84, 102, 171, 205 ; Scarborough, 781 

Materials: decorative value of, 173; 
defective, 276; law of, 677; new build- 
ing, 680 

Mathematical congress, Zurich, 315 

Measurements: alleged fraudulent, 169 ; 
stone, 220, 276, 313 

Measurers, Glasgow institute of, 526 


960 ; 
330, 
758 ; 


| Measuring: of works, 744; stonework, 


183, 744 

Mechanical: compression of ground for 
foundations, 319; restraints, 894 

Medal, R.I.B.A. royal gold, and Dr. 
Cuypers, 3 

Memorials: Bristol (Cabot tower) 11; 
Drury-lane Theatre (Harris) 672; 
Hammersmith (Leigh Huot) 645; Tun- 
bridge Wells (Hoare) 760; Wakefield 
(How) 886; Whippingham (Battenberg) 
168 , 

Metal: art, exhibition, Aquarium, 564, 673, 
825; exchange, Swansea, 46 

Metropolitan: asylums board (buildings) 
314 (offices) 396, 904; water supply, 45, 98 

Microbe-proof house, 8 

Middleton sewerage works, 529 

Mission church, St. Helen’s, 491 

Mississippi, bridging the, 419 

Mitchelstown guardians and their clerk of 
works, 386 

Mixing, paint, 684, 719 

Modern disguises, 209 

Modernism in art, 65 

Monuments: Lymiugton (Coventry Pat- 
more) 278; St. Paul’s (Leighton vy. 
Burges) 63, 98; Wells cathedral 
(Hervey) 20 

Moore y. Mullaney, 709, 744 

Mortar: building, 863; good rules for 
making, 361; poor, 313, 318, 398, 456, 490, 
527, 563, 601 

Mortars, plasters, 
builders’ use, 356 

Morton, Francis, and Co., in re, 242, 963 

Mosaic floors, to make, 350 

Moss, Carrington, utilisation of, 324 

Moving a brick chimney, 10 . 

Municipal : buildings (Bristol) 252 (Cam- 
bridge) 603 (Cardiff) 182, 276, 395, 859, 
962 (Cheltenham) 327 (Douglas) 541 
(Llandudno) 291 (Peterborough) 579 
(Rugby) 364, 437 (Surbiton) 750, 815; 
engineering, sanitary advances in, 428 
engineers’ association, 7, 94, 503, 711 (at 
Sunderland) 751 

Municipalisation of tramways in Glasgow, 
64 

Munificent salary for a ‘* competent 
surveyor,’ 458 * 

Museums: British (evening opening) 928 
(Franks bequest) 134 (report) 458 ; Dun- 
fermline, 218; Pust Office, 185; royal 
architectural, 67; South Kensington 964 
(fire-risks of) 38, 171, 182, 242, 278, 604 

Music ; Guildhall school of, 113; halls 
(Blackpool, Alhambra) 3862 (Metro- 
politan) 90£ (Middlesbrough, palace 
varieties) 614 


and cements for 


NAIL-HOLDING hammer, 361 

National : association, master builders’ (at 
Bristol) 84, 102, 171, 205; competition, 
school of art designs, 174, 180; gallery 
(extension) 182 (new pictures) 890 ; 
gallery of British art, 94; photographic 
record, 492, 640; portrait gallery, 639, 928 

Natural: gas in Indiana, failure of, 243 ; 
wood finish, 39 

Neglect to give notice, 277 

Nemi, Lake, Tiberian triremes on, 529 

New: American tariff, 35, 142; anti- 
siphonage closet-trap, 180; building 
materials, 680; cult, the, 245; drain, 
what is a, 169; English art club, 714; 
folding ‘T-square, 576; government 
offices, 134, 211; London water act, 354; 
rock in the Highlands, 252; travelling 
erane, 393; York (Greater) 350 (poor 
man’s hotel) 828 (steel skeleton build- 
ing’s) 140 


Newcastle, art gry. for, 492 
Newport Pagnell, sewerage of, 45 
Non-county town councils, powers of, 458. ; 
Northern Architectural Assoen , 742, 833 ‘ 
North London, typhoid risks of, G04 
Norwegian granite, 530 
‘“‘No such unsatisfactory men as archi- 
tects,’’ 112, 148 
Notes: electric lighting, 321, 360, 432, 466, 
498, 534, 611, 689, 754, 788, 822, 860, 901, 
934; from Edinburgh, 6, 468, 932; from 
Paris, 105, 592, 830; on painted glass, 
Canterbury cathedral, 143; on surveying 
and levelling, 500, 539, 572, 612, 682, 716, 
792, 828, 862, 900; parliamentary, 45, 98, 
182, 242 
Nurses’ homes: Bradford, 257; Chelsea, 
infirmary, 221; Salford, 149 


OAKWOOD water supply, 963 _ 

Obituary : Ayers, A. W., 435; Birkett, D., 
326; Bolton, 8. H., 895; Brown, H. H., 
758; Burgess, J. B, R.A., 722; Burgess, — 
J., Westbury, 648; Carter, R., 290; 
Clapham, W., 4385; Cole, J. J., 963. 
Cotterill, A. P., 435; Craig, J. McCullum, 
95; Cross, W. §., 831; Doulton, Sir 
Henry, 722; Elkington, G., 180; 
Galloway, W., 395; Gilbert, Sir John, 
504; Gough, T., 435; Grandidge, R., 
618; Griffith, Milo, 395; Grundy, J. W., 
43; Hansard, Octavius, 831 ; Harrison, 
R. J., 648; Heaton, Aldam, 758 ; Inman, 
J., Bury, 831; Jervois, Sir W. F. D., 
254; Lawrence, Sir J. C.,314 ; Lawrence, 
Sir W., 314; Masey, Philip E., 290; . 
Mathieson, Kenneth, 758; Palgrave, F. 
T., 615 ;. Parker, J., 290; Pearson, J. L., 
RA., 858, 866; Phipps, C. J., 814; 
Plevins,T.,648 ; Price, Kobt., 577; Radford, 
W., 648; Rimmer, Enoch, 218; Shoppee, 
C. J., 758; Stoney, FE. G. M., 254; 
Sutherland, Wm., 290; Tait, G., 326; 
Thomas, Edwin, 722; Warner, 5. A, 

Objections, technical, 678 

Object-lesson in art and architecture, 397 

Office routine, 457 

Offices: Halifax (gas) 759; Hipperholme 
(U.D.C.) 291; Liverpool (White Star’), 
507; Metropolitan Asylums Board, 396, 
904; new government, 134, 211; Wake- 
field (county council) 761 

Officials, railway, directory of, 361 

Oil : for laying the dust, 421 

Old buildings, additions and alterations to, 
353 : 

Oldham sewerage works, 603 

Open channel in sanitary drainage, 527 

Opening and closing doors by electricity, 
394 


Openings, window, deduction of brickwork 
for, 313 

Opera house roof, fall at Cincinnati, 674 . 

Opera houses and theatres, modern, 109 

Ordnance survey, the, 320 

Ornamental plasterwork, 30, 63 

Outbreaks, architectural, 137 

Outlet and inlet ventilating apparatus, 757 

Overcharges, income tax, 348. 

Overflowing cistern, 183 

Overmantel decoration, 75 

Owen: B., Wrexhara, in re, 889; Jones 
‘prizes, 326, 395; stone, 645 . 

Ownerless dangerous structures, 638, 744 

Ownorship, transferred, and London 
Building Act, 241 

Owners of building plots, rights of, 33 


PAINTERS’ Co., studentships, 780; 
house, congress, Sheffield, 529, in oil, 
institute of, 569 

Painting : galvanised roofing, 708, 744, 781, 
816; Italian, 564, 673, 818, 854 

Paint: mixing, 681, 719; sand blast for 
removing, 34 

Paints: and their yagaries, 938; 
special, 463 

Palaces: Faulkland, 761; Genoa, 899; 
Middlesbrough (Varieties) 614; Venice, 
(Pesaro) 437 f 

Panama canal, 96 

Paper, tracing, preparations, 953 

Papers, wall, arsenical poisoning by, 434 

Parallel to Walthamstow, a, 887, 925, 962 

Parchment plans, 744 

Paris: bazaar fire, lessons from, 564, 606, 

610; exhibition projects, 242; notes 
from, 105, 502, 830; Port au Change, 212 

Parliamentary: notes, 45, 98, 182, 242;, 
schemes for next session, 782 

Parliament, houses of, Sydney, 75 

Parpoint facing with lin. lining, 528, 563 
602 a 

Parthenon ; alarmist reports as to the, 249, - 

314, 434; restoration of the,710, 

Party walls: 30, 168, 183 ; and the Building 
Act, 528; disputes, 926 > Whe 

Passion woodcarvings, Stralsund, 219 

Pavement: lights in Birmingham, 854; 
slabs, 744 ‘ 

Pavements, wood, sanitary aspects of, 427 au 
Pavilion, lunatic, Lewisham workhouse, 
938 ; hes 
Paving: appointments, 314; new, in  — 

Glasgow, 458; wood, price of, 278 au 

Payments delayed for architect’s approval, 
discount on, 709, 743 HS 

Pearson, J. L., R.A., the late, 858, 836 Nar 

Pearson’s: automatic fire alarm, 8533; 
churehes, J. L., 242 =) F 

Performance, specific, claim for, 760 

Perilous condition of South nD. 
museum, 38, 171, 182, 242, 278 iad 

Perth Architectural Association, 526, 742 

Petrifite, 680, 855 

Philadelphia: tall buildings in, 243; T- 
square club of, 216 


some 


res ta : raat | 
Se hipps, C. J., willof, 314. - 


* Photographie : record, national, 492, 640; 


6. 
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survey of Warwickshire, 171 

Physical labor tory, national, 205 

Pictures, selection of, at Academy, 3t 

Piers: Bexhill, 543; Blackpool, 255; 

Mingary (a useless) 385; right to con- 

Struct, in lakes, 63 

Pipes, wooden stave,8 — . 

ce and construction, theatre, 426, 

Plans: and drawiogs (reproduction of) 215; 
drawings of, 418; library, at the Guild- 
hall, 65; parchment, 744; retention of, 
by local surveyor, 313 

Plant v. Bourne, 33 

Plasterers’ strike in Liverpool, 398 

Plastering, fire and rust-proof, 212 

Plasters, cements, and mortars for builders’ 
use, 356 

Plaster, white, 457 

Plasterwork, ornanental, 30, 63 

Playground, Russell-court, 673 

Playing-card designs, 255, 513 

Plumbers’ : national associatioa, 712; regis- 
tration bill, 31, 35, 45 

Plumb, restoring chimneys to the, 235 

Poisoning : arsenical, by wall-papers, 434; 
lead, possible, 113 ‘ 

Police : buildings (Blaenau, Festiniog) 638; 
office (Mother well) 578; stations (Halifax) 
395, 617, 689 (Minories) 542 

Pollutioa : air in towns, 429; of water 
putes, 724; water, and its correction, 


Polytechnics: Chelsea, 458; Holloway- 
toad, 110, 365; Regent-strcet, W., 530 
Pontefract, municipal arrangements at, 639 
Boa moe 313, 348, 398, 456, 490, 527, 563, 


Portrait gallery, national, 639, 928 


Portsmouth water supply, 350 

Possible lead poisoning, 143 

Post Office museum, 135 

Powers of non-county town councils, 458 

Practical: details of building, 101; 
questions, 822; side of art, 529; use of 
puzzolana, 68 j 

Practice, drifting into, 893 

Presentations: H. P. Boulnois, 782; 
R.I.B.A. royal gold medal, 3; Walker, 
R., Cork, 643 


_ Present for the Tsar, 571 


Preservation of old documents, 854 

Priene, German explorations at, 890 

Principles not style, 713 

Private: drain, what is a, 111; or public 
road, 2£1; roads, making-up, appeal, 
= ; streets works act, iaterpretation of, 

Procedure at the R,I.B.A , 93 

Processes, levelling down, 749 

Professional : charg: s, 602 ; instruction, 498 

Profile, reservoir dam, 321 

Projects, peculiar Paris exhibition, 242 

eS oueRNeEy: Blackpool, 278; Colwyn Bay, 


. Proportions, 933 


Proposal for classifying builders’ work, 678 
Prospects, 929 ‘ 
Protector, smoke, for firemen, 385 
Protractor and set-square, adjustable, 433 
Provisional amounts, 534 : 


’ Public: architecture in the United States, 


135, 171; baths of Birmmgham, 358; 
buildings, designing United States, 35; 
health act (in Scotland) 782 (industri4l 
dwellings Co., and) 33; lbraries (archi- 
tecture of) 108 (New. York) 182, 326, 723, 
794 (see als» free libraries) ; or private 
road, 241; Record Office, calendaring of 
rolls at, 134 

Pump room, Bath, 577 

Pure bitumen dampcourse, 79 

Purifier, sewage, coal as a, 7 

Puzzolana, use of 638 


QUALITIES: of work, two, 605; 


wearing, of flooring materials, tests of, 67 

Quantities, a question of, 709 

Queen y. Mead, ownerless_ dangerous 
‘structures, 638 ; 

Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, society of archi- 
tects and, 108 

Question of quantities, 709 

Questions, practical, 822 

Quite legal in America, 277 


RACECOURSE, Castle Bromwich, 63 

Radiators and boiters, improved, 718 

Raffaelle, art of, 854 

Railway : officials, directory of, 361; station, 
S heffield, 960 : . 


- Railways: Arrochar and Inverary, 436; 


Avonmouth and Severn Tunnel, 292; 
Banbury (Great Central branch) 911; 
Bude and Ho'sworthy, 686 ; Central 
London, 433, 831; City and Brixton, 963; 
City and South London, 204, 60) ; Devil’s 
Dyke (steep-grade) 147; Dudley (light) 
780; Ealing, Harrow, and Uxbridge, 240; 
Gloucester Docks, 353; Great Central 
(London extension) 256, 780; Indian, 
213; Trish, projected, 98, 639; Leeds and 
Bradford (light) 686; Leominster and 
Bromyard, 363; light, 95; Liverpool 
Overhead, 469; Lynton and Barnstaple, 
436; Metropolitan, improvements of, 924; 
Midland (Halifax extension) 503; New 
Cross and Waterloo, 941; Newfoundland 
Transinsular, 600; New York under- 
ground, 363, 818; North Cornwall, wall, 
36; North Wales, G. W. extensions, 743; 
pyramidal (Southend) 421; schemes for 


next session, 782; South-Kastern (Ber- 
-mondsey widening) 132; South Wales 


direct, 795; underground easements for, 
964 : Me 


Raising water, 853 


Range, smokeless kitchen, 171 
Rapid and rough building, 2 
Rare chance for architects; 685 
Rating of waterworks reservoirs, 670 
Reasonable supervision, 37 

Record: national photographic, 492, 640; 
Office, annual report, 458 

Rectory, Aldworth, 689 

Recovery of denuded farm lands, 143 

Red cement, bright, 708 

Refuse: destructor, Glasgow, 960; farm, 
Hornchurch Marshes, 135 

Regent-street Polytechnic classes, 530 

R gistration: bill, plumbers’, 31, 35, 45; 
of tile designs, 277 

Regulatioa of London lodging-houses, 854 

Removing paint, sand-blast for, 34 

Renaissance architecture: in England 
(history of) 571 (later) 757 ; in Malta, 714 

Repair: good tenantable, 106; of drain, 
liability for, 927; of sea wa'ls, liability 
for, 33 

Repairs: road, dispute as to, 111; to 
cottuge, 817 

Reports: British Museum, 453; experi- 
ments on strength of brickwork, 858, 902 ; 
labour during 1896, 458; Record Office, 
458; society of architects, 789 

Reproduction of plans and drawings, 215 

Reservoir: dam profile, 321; failures in 
Amenica, 254; waterworks, rating of, 670 

Reservoirs: Castleford, 673; Clubbiedean, 
N 39 492; Huddersfield, 240 ; Tonbridge, 
TA a 

Residence, suburban, club designs, 854 

Resorts, health, and medical geography, 323 

Responsibility, architect's, 30, 97, 282 

Restaurant, coffee, club designs, 210 

Restoration of the Parthenon, 710 

Restoring chimneys to the plumb, 2, 285 

Restraints, mecbanical, 894 

Retaining wall, 889 

Retention of plans by local surveyor, 313 

Retort house, Widnes gasworks, 960 

Reviews : Almanacs and Diaries, 940; 
Architect’s Experiences (A. Darbyshire) 
865; Architectural Association ‘* Brown 
Book,” 354; Art of Tracing, 289; Bats- 
ford’s Publications, 421; Birmingham 
Public Baths, 358; Buitpive News cluo 
designs, 6, 210, 864; Chippendale Period 
in English Furniture, 465; Commercial 
Uses of Coal Gas, 757 ; Dwelling House, 
the, 572; Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Seotland, 932; Hlectric Light, its Pro- 
duction and Use, 910; Engineers’ Direc- 
tory, 109; First Principles of Electricity 
and Magnetism, 469; Hints to Young 
Valuers, 910; History of Llandatf 
Cathedral, 604; History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England, 571; House 
Comfortable and the House Beautiful, 
902; House Drainage Manual, 910; 
Hudson and Kvarns’ Architects and 
Builders’ Diaries, 910; Illustrated 
Hurope, 289; Later Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England, 7457 ; Local Distribu- 
tion of Electric Power in Workshops, 
940; London Riverside Churches, 685 ; 
Masonry Dams, from Inception to Com- 
pletion, 286; Modern Opera Houses and 
Theatres, 109; Notes on the Painted 
Glass in Canterbury Cathedral, 143; 

Painting and Decorating, 940; Practical 
Building Construction, 757; Practical 
Engineer’s Pocket-Book, 940; Practical 
Forestry, 910; Price-Book for Approxi- 
mate Estimates, 861; Sanitary Inspector’s 
Handbook, 757 ; Science of Brickmaking, 
41; Short History of Hampton Court, 
910 ; Stable Sanitation and Construction, 
902; Thoughts and Fancies, 95 ; Universal 
Directory of Railway Officials, 361; 
Windows, Stained and Painted Glass, 
752; Workmen’s Compensation Act, 757 

Rhos building estate competition, 96, 563 

Rhyl sewerage contract, 420 

Rhind lectures in archeeology, 711, 745 

R.I.B.A. examination, 349 

Rights of owners of building plots, 33 

Right t> construct piers in lakes, 63 

Ritual, house-building by, 430 

Riviera, sanitary matters in the, 453 

Road: public or private, 241; repairs 
dispute, 111 

Roids: damage t), liability for, 169 ; 
defectiva, local authorities and, 602; 
making up private, 97; Tyneside, main- 
tenance cf, 751 

Roadmaking in the Forest of Dean, 306 

Rock, new, in the Highlands, 252 

Rod, lightning 163 ae ee 

Rogers v. Watkins, architect’s liability for 
estimates, 112, 138 

Rolls, calendering of, 134 

Roman: camps, (near Haltwhistle) 385 
(Raeburn foot) 711 (Uphall, Ilford) 63; 
remains (at Chester) 134 (at Treves) 243 

Rooting: glazed, 220; painting galvanised, 
703, 744, 781, 816” 

Roof; iron, Geneva exhibition, 109; opera 
house, Cincinnati, fall of, 674; strains, 
220 ; stresses, 926 ; tile, lap to, 817 

Roofs, slate, 853, 926 

Rotherham sewerage works, 534 

Rough aad rap‘d building, 2 

Routine, office, 457 

Rowton house, Newington Batts: 576; 
and the Building Act, 926 : 

Royal: Academy (schools designs) 857 
(selection of pictures at) 34; archeeo- 
logical institute, 185, 218; architectural 
museum, 67; college of art, 171; gold 
medal, R.I.B A., 3; institute, British 
architests, 3, 277, 581, 611, 650, 714, 858 
(procedure at) 96; society, 


artists, (3]0 5 Som = 
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Rules for making good mortar, 331 


Rust and fireproof plastering, 212 


SAFE load on solid column, 926 

Safety for window cleaners, 617 

Saint: Agnes (Moseley) 97; Alkmund 
(Shrewsbury) 470; Ambrose (Edebaston) 
393;. Andrew (Paignton) 579 (Porthill) 
595; Anne’s on-Sea (front improye- 
m2nts) 604; Anselm (Mayfair) 149 (Red- 
land) 218; Blazey, 616; Botolph 
(Carlton) 577; Bride (Partick) 759 ; 
Clement Danes (Strand) 897; David 
(cathedral) 470; George (Gateshead) 
362; Giles (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 435 ; 
John (Haling Dean, schools) 722; John 
Baptist (Cardiff) 11, 903 (West Hendon) 
3865; Luke (Maidstone) 896; Magnus 
(Bessingby) 723; Maria dei Miracoli 
(Brescia) 257 ; 
(Mansfield) 832; Mary (Birmingham) 
722 (Bolsover) 833; Mary the Virgin 
(Oxford) 391; Michael (Sittingbourne) 
890; Pancras (Ironwork Co, Limited) 
35 (workhouse, action as to) 670; Patrick 
(Melbourne, cathedral) 616 (Shieldmuir) 
362; Paul’s csthedral (Burges monu- 
ment) 63, 98; Peter (Lower Sheringham) 
44 (Plymouth) 530 (Rhosrobin) 110 ; 
Philip (Birmingham) 600; Stephen 
(Coleman-st.) 670 

Salford: cost of artisans’ dwellings, 565 ; 
sewerage difficulties, 98, 170 

Sand-blast for removing paint: 34; from 

- iron bridges, 252 

Sanatoria: Canterbury, 886; Crewe, 577, 
617 

Sanitary: appliances, Broad’s, 41; con- 
gresses (Dundee) 320 (Leeds) 171, 205, 
355, 392, 427 ; drainage, open channel in, 
527 ; inspectors’ associations (National) 
526 (North-Western) 277 (Western) 242 


(Yorkshire) 277 ; ironwork, 21f ; 
specialities, 216 
Sanitation: art and, 687; stable, 902 
Sawing stone, 220 
Scarborough: buiding code for, 64; 


master builders’ association, 781; road 
round Castle Hill, 419 

Scholarships and exhibitions, art,’ 254 

School: British, at Athens, 108; chapel 
(Burslem R.C.) .181; of art desigas, 
national competition, 174, 180; of art 
wood-carving, 421; of music, Guildhall, 
1138 

Schools: art (Crewe) 577 ; artand technical 
(Leicester) 542 (Lowestoft) 578 (Newark) 
911; arts and crafts (Central) 385; Bangor 
(county) 615; Birkenhead (Unitn.) 911; 
Blackford (Sexey’s) 723; Haling Dean 
(St. John) 722; Kast Finchley (Sunday) 
887, 925, 962; Giggleswick, 578; Golcar 
(Sunday) 181; high, for girls, 825; 
Horsham (Christ’s Hospital) 581; Hull 
(Weslo. mission) 46; Hunter-street, W. 
(medicine for women) 867; Llanfair 
(county) 395; Middlesex hospital, 505 ; 
Newport, Salop (agricultural) 543; Peel, 
J. M., 761, 960; Rasheliffe (ch ) 649; 
Roedean, Sussex (girls’) 221; royal 
academy (designs) 857; Hussell-square 
(Pitman’s) 149; St. Helen’s, 491; science 
and art, 214; Spennymoor (Bapt. Sun- 
day) 362; Truro (high) 542; Wantage 
(church) 95; Westbourne Park (St. 
Stephen) 649. See also under Board, 
Grammur, Higher Grade, and Technical 
Schools. 

Science: and art schools, 214; archeeology 
as a, 246; of brickmaking, 41 

Scotland : ecclesiastical architecture of, 932 ; 
public health act for, 782 

Sculpture: exhibition, New Yors, 818; 
Greek, colour on, 928 

Sea: defences, 687; walls, 926 (liability 
for repair of) 33 

Seaham harbour, 98 

Seal v. Merthyr Tydfil U.D.C., 111 

Section of girder, 703 : 

Selection of pictures, at academy, 34 

Septic tank: accidents, 715, 781; system 
of sewage disposal, 40, 72, 135 

Set-square and protractor, adjustable, 433 

Settlement, Tavistock-place, 211, 564 

Sewage: disposal, septic tank system of, 
40, 72, 135; purifier, coal asa, 7; treat- 
ment of, 429 

Sewer: construction, action, 759; or drain, 
817; land drains or, 760 

Sewer : surface water, 33 

Sheeting: galvanised, painting of, 708, 
744, 781, 816; pure bitumen, 79£ 

Sheffield: house painters’ congress, 529; 
society of arzhitects and surveyors, 10, 
562, SS7 

Sheriff, the, and the shot tower, 350 

Shields, Seuth, street improvements in, 135 

Shoddy v. fireproof buildings, 816 

Shoreditch, electric lighting at, 34 

Shot tower, the Sheriff and the, 350 

Side steps to Communion tables, 491 

Sign-painters, lady, 34 

Silicate paints, recipes for, 463 

Sink and bath waste, 563 

Size of girder, 364 

Skeleton buildings, steel, 140 

Slabs, pavement, 744 

Slag-wool, 890 

Slate roofs, 853, 926 

Slates, 168, 183 

Smokeless kitchen range, 171 

Smoke protector for firemen, 385 

Snowdon, the spoiling of, 640 

Societies : archzeological (congress) 782, 818 
(Somerset) 185 (Wiltshire) 147 (York- 
shire) 148; architects and surveyors 
(Sheffield) 10, 562, 887; architectural 
(Edinburgh) 562, 833, 961 (Leeds and 


Mark (Dewsbury) 63 |- 
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Yorkshire) 650, 742, 815 (Liverpool) 526, 
636; architects, the, 421, 643, 789, 895 
(and Diamond Jubilee) 108 (Bristol do.) 
562 (Manchester do ) 815; art masters, 
205: auctioneers and valuers inter- 
national, 184; building, important 
change in law as to, 282; engineers, 526, 
886 (civil and mechanical do.) 831; 
English arboricultural, 314; estates 
clerks of works, 293; royal, British. 
artists, 605 

Soils, stability of, 865 

Solicitor’s authority as agent, 313 

Soft ground, foundations in, 418 

Solid column, safe load on, 926 

Some special paints, 463 

Sound-proof walls, 63 

Southampton-row w.dening, 673 

South: Kensington museum, 964 (fire-risks 
of) 88, 171, 182, 242, 278, 604; London 
water supply, 98; Shields, street 
improvements, 135 

Specialists and all-round men, 461 

Specialities, sanitary, 216 

Special paints, some, 463 

Specifications, 220 

Specific performance, claim for, 760 

Spire construction, 183 

Spontaneous conflagrations, 148 

Square, Tee: club, Philadelphia, 216; new 
folding, 576; Universal, 671, 781 

Stables, club designs, 6 

Stability of soils, 865 

Stabling: Birmingham corporation, 832; 
Leatherhead, 905 

Stafford sewerage works, 420 

Stained glass, 63, 97, 240, 252, 600, 670, 721 = 
(Canterbury cathedral) 143 

Staining: glass, 206; marble, 315 

State medicine, examinations in, 711 

Stations: police (Halifax) 395, 617, 689 
(Minories, E.C.) 542; railway (Sheffield) 
960 

Statues: Philadelphia (Franklin) 205 ; 
Plymouth (St. Peter’s church, a broken) 
530. 

Stovepipes, wooden, 8 

Steel: and iron tanks, 394; 
buildings, New York, 140; wrought, in 
constructional work, 8, 38, 73, 139, 178, 
250, 287, 324, 574, 786, 936 ‘ 

Stenciled decoration, 74 

Stockport, progress of, 359 

Stone: and marble compounds, artificial, 
217 ; artificial, 349; circles near Ruthin, 
674; decay of, 313; hewing, in the 
streets, 491; measurement, 220, 276, 313 ;. 
Owen, 645; sawing, 220 

Stonework measuring, 183, 744 

Stoney, F. G. M., of Ipswich, the late, 254 

Story of a lectern, 397 

Stove, greenhouse, 418 

Strains : girder, 220, on structures, 220 

Stralsund, Passion wood-carvings at, 2 9 

Stratford Place, vandalism at, £90 

Street : house, drainage of, 313, 349; making: 
action, 744 

Streets, private works act, interpretation 
of, 111 

Strength: of brickwoik, report of experi- 
ments on, 858, 902; of cast iron, 926,963 ; 
of columns, 28£ 

Stresses: in masonry arches, 749; roof, 
graphics for, 926 

Structures : ownerless dangerous, 638, 744}: 
strains on, 220; temporary, 817 

Stucco work in Ontario, 386 

Students’ exam., RI.B A., 349 

Style, principles not, 713 ; 

Suburban residence, club designs, 864 

Subways: City, and electric railways, 603 ;. 
construction of, 276; for London, 64; 
Tower, 492 

Sunderland, municipal engineers at, 751 

Sua insurance calendar, 890 

Supervision, reasona ble, 37 

Support, lateral, 220 rae 

Surbiton municipal buildings competition,. 
750, 815 

Surface water sewers, 33 ‘ 

Survey: Geological, 242; imperial hydro-. 
graphic, 283; Ordnance, 320; photo- 
graphic, Warwickshire, 171 

Surveying and levelling, notes on, 500, 539, 
572, 612, 682, 716, 792, 828, 852, 9OL j 

Surveyor, competent, high salary for, 455 

Surveyors: commission, 111; institution, 
681, 753, 827 ; local, retaining plans, 313. 

Synagogue, Leeds, 328 


TABLES: Communion, side steps to, 
4913 copper conductors, 823 ; strength of 
brickwork, 858 

Tank, septic: perils, 745, 781; system, of 
sewage treatment, 40, 72, 135 

Tanks, iron and steel, 394 

Tariff, new American, 35, 142 

Tate gallery of British art, 94 

Tavistock-place settlement, 211, 564 

Teak, 527 ‘ ; 

colleges (Darlington) 57% 
(Glasgow) 315; education (board, London) 
818 (building trades’ conterence on) 541 ; 
institutes (Crewe) 577 (Tonbridge) 95,. 
133; objections, 678; schools (Buston) 
256 (Bootle) 219, 579 (Handsworth) 470 
(Harrogate) 685 (Hyde) 110 (Leicester) 
542 (Lowestoft) 578 (Northwich, Verdin) 
146, 176, 252 (Preston) 4385 (Sandbach) 
814 (Sunderiand) 11 i 

Tee-square: club, Philadelphia, 216; new 
folding, 576; universal, 671, 781 

Temporary structures, 517 

Tenantable repair, good, 105 ) 

Tests; fireproof floor, 577; of wearing 
qualities of flooring materials, 67 

Textbooks on brickwork, 926 
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Thames : dredging gravel from the, 111; 
street, Lower, widening of, 745 

Theatre planning and construction, 426, 492 

Theatres: and opera houses, modern, 109; 
Bradford (Varieties) 686; Charing Cross- 
road, 903 ; Deptford, 903; Dudley, 396 ; 
Edgware-road (Varieties) 256 ; Fulham 
(Grand) 256 ; Islington Green (Collins’s) 
960; Liverpool (Royal Court) 216; 
Nottingham, 292; Notting Hill-gate 
(Coronet) 759; Stoke Newington, 960 

Theft detection water meters, 459 

‘Thickness of wall below bressummer, 241, 
246 

Thoughts and fancies, by John Cotton, 95 

Tile: designs, registration of, 277; hung 
house, 30; roofs, lap to, 816 

Timber: buildings, 168; descriptions of, 
852, 925, 962; dry rot in, 183; preserva- 
tion in Manitoba, 855 

Tonbridge water supply, 745 

Toronto, British association at, 246, 283, 314 

Towers: Blackpool (fire in) 171; Bristol 
(Cabot) 11; Chatham (Jezreel’s) 385 ; 
Huddersfield (Jubilee) 291, 326; Liskeard 
(church) 462, 542; Shot, disfigurement 
of, 350; Wembley-park, 782 

Tower subway, the last of the, 492 

Town halls, Ayr (burning of) 63; Belfast, 
80, 46, 118; Cardiff, 182, 276, 395, 859, 
924, 962 ; Colchester, 291; Douglas, I.M., 
541; Dukinfield, 437; Enniskillen, 867 ; 
Hammersmith, 146; Peterborough, 93; 
Rathmines, 649; Stanhope, 651 

Sie paper preparation, 963; the art 

- Of, 239 

Trades: dangerous, electrical generating 
works as, 64; technical school, 782 

Training: hand and eye, in London board 
schools, 63, 102; of engineers, 283, 354 

Tramways: Bristol, 469; electrle, 284; 


IN DEX 


municipalisation of, proposals for, in 
Glasgow, 64; London, extensions, 782 

Trap, a disconnecting, 276 pA 

Travelling crane, new, 393 

Treatment of sewage, 429 

Treat’s nail-holding device for hammers, 
361 

Trees on waysides, 34 

Trigonometry, 168, 183, 349, 364 

Tsar, a present for the, 571 

Tuileries, relic of the, 11 

Tunnels: Appersley, 600; between Scot- 
land and Iveland, 35; Hudson River, 292; 
Shap Fells, 650, 782 

Turners’ Co. exhibition, 638 

Two qualities of work, 605 


UNITED States, the, public architecture 
in, 135, 171 

Unity of the arts, 928 

Universal; directory of railway officials, 
361 ; T-square. 671, 781 

Universities: Princetown, N.J., 365; San 
Francisco, 255, 685 

Upham y. Burgess and Saunders, 97 

Use and abuse of open channel, 527 


VAGARIES of paints, 938 

Variations, building, here and abroad,.425 
Varnish factory, an historic, 285. _ 
Ventilating appliances, outlet and inlet, 757 


WAGES and labour, annual report on, 
458 

Waiting money, 602 

Wales for the Welsh at Mold, 565 

Walker, R., Cork, presentation to, 643 

‘‘ Walking time ”’ allowed, 241 

Wallace collection, housing of, 175 — 

Wall: is it a building? 927; retaining, 
889; sea, 926 (liability for repair of) 33 


Wall paper: cause of arsenical poisoning 
by, 434; decorations, 437 } , 

Walls: below bressummers, thickness of, 
241, 246 ; boundary, 349; flint, 418; party, 
30, 168, 183 (and Building Act) 528 

Walthamstow baths competition, 719, 815, 
852, 888, 925, 962; a parallel to, 887, 925, 
962 

Wandsworth, proposed lock, 491, 562 

Wardle, Simon, in re, 242 

Warehouse, Leith, 110 

Warner, §. A., New York, the late, 95 

Warwickshire, photographic survey of, 171 

Waste, bath and sink, 563 

Water: act, London, 354; closets, cor- 
poration’s power to insist on particular, 
169; commission, London, 854; gas, 
dangers of, 98, 206 ; meter theft detector, 
459; pollution and its correction, 889 ; 
raising, 853; supplies (our) 428 (pollu- 
tion of) 724; supply (facilities Act) 324 
(hints on) 924 

Waterproof paint, recipes for, 464, 926 

Waterworks: Bilston, 256; engineers, 
British association of, 132, 147; reservoirs, 
rating of, 670 

Weale, W. H. J., dismissal of, 278 

Wearing qualities of flooring materials, 67 

Weaver river improvements, 219 

Well, artesian, Walworth-road baths, 171 

Welsh water supply for Birmingham, 350 

Wembley Park tower, stoppage of, 782 

Westminster Hall, completion of, 45 

Westwood, C. J., in re, 889 : . 

What is: a building? 491, 760; a fire resist- 
ing building? 895; a new drain? 169; a 
private drain ? 111 

White plaster, 457 

Whitworth galleries, 205 

Widening of Southampton-row, 673 

Wilmslow sewerage works, 11 
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Windermere, right to construct pier in, 63 

Window: cleaners, safety for, 647 ; frames‘ 
lead over, 168; openings, deduction of 
brickwork for, 313 

Windows: by Lewis Day, 752; woodwork 
of, 602 ; 

Wood-carvings of the Passion, Stralsund, 
219 

Wooden: enclosures and the Building 
Acts, 602; stove pipes, 84 

Wood: carving, school of art, 421; destroy- 
ing fungus, 284; natural, finish, 39 ; 
pavements, sanitary aspects of, 427; 
paving, price of, 278; v. Widnes cor- 
poration, 169 cage : : 

Woods and forests, commissioners’ report, 


711 
Woodwork of windows, €02 
Worcester, sewerage of, 95, 204, 639 
Workers and learners, 641 ~~ 
Work : for the holidays, 216; two qualities 


of, 605 : 
hospital, Patricroft, 95 ; 
infirmary, Selly Oak, 362 , 
Workhouses: Aston, 722; Ipswich, 328 
Lichfield, 219; St. Pancras, 670 
Working classes, housing of the, 429° 
Workmen’s : compensation for accidents 
act, 757 (and builders) 242; dwellings 
(and Building Act) *°926 (L.C.C) 964 
(Manchester) S14 
Works: department, L.0.C., 570, 8650 
(abolition of) 4, 105; measuring off, 744 + 
World’s fuel supply, 283 | : 
Wrought iron and steel in constructional 
work, 8, 38, 73, 139, 178, 250, 287, 324, 
574, 786, 936 


YARMOUTH, revolving tower, 110 
Yorkshire: archeological socy., 148; 
builders’ federation, 279 
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ys EN, King’s colleze chapel, 

Adbolton, Notts, cottage, 645 

Additions to the Savoy hotel, 652 

Adjoining buildings, eaves of, 97 

Adjustable set-square and protractor, 433 

Agricultural college, Harpur-Adams, 544 

Agriculture, statue of, Wakefield county 
council offices, 762 

ae Cbapalle, staircase in Villa Delius, 


Aldford rectory, Chester, 699 

Alloa, public baths, 472 

Almshouse, mariners’, Gt. Yarmouth, 582 

Anagni, loggia of S. Andrea, 652 

Angel hotel, Brigg, 283 

Anti-siphonage closet-trap, 18) 

Aquarium, art metal exhibition, handi- 
eraft subjects, 834 

Arches: elliptic, describing, 183; in con- 
crete, 42, 43, 107, 103, 215, 216, 323, 503, 
647, 824, 931 

Architectural association excursion to 
Lancaster, 186, 213, 222, 258, 330, 438 

Architecture: ecclesiastical, of Scotland, 
933, 942; Renaissance, in England, 582 

Ardsley, Hast, Falls board school, 724 

Arm chairs: from Salamanca, 289; 
Spanish, 635 

Arms (in stained glass, Northwich technical 
schools) Australia, Canada, Cape, Ceylon, 
India, Jamaica, New Zealand, Royal, 
Tasmania, West Indies, 253; (terracotta, 
Wolsey’s) Hampton Court, 582 

art: gallery, designs, Bury (1st, Wood- 
house and Willoughby, 796 (2nd, Cheers 
and Smith) 834 (3rd, J. Johnson) 868; 
metal exhibition, Aquarium, handicraft 
subjects, 834 

Arundel, mayoral chain for, 141 

Assembly hall, Hebden Bridge (R.C.) 319 

Association, architectural, excursion to 
Lancaster, 186, 213, 222, 258, 330, 438 

Atrium, Palazzo Massimi, Rome, 294 


BALBI, palazzo, Genoa, 400 

Baltimore county court house, erecting, 5 

Banks: Coventry (London and Midland) 
508; Hull (York Union) 438; Leigh 
savings, 2nd prem., P. M. Beesley) 961; 
Lincoln (Peacock and Wilsons) 690; 
Stroud-green (LL. and South Western) 582 

Bath, country house near, 438 

Baths: Alloa, 472; Birmingham (Monu- 
ment-road) 359 (Small Heath) 358 

Baxterley, Bacon memorial lych gates, 796 

Bazaar fire, Paris, 608, 609 

Bebington, Wsln. chapel and schools, 114 

Bedford-court mansions, 294 

Bedstead, 16th century French, 321 

Beeston Hill, Leeds, house at, 72t 

Beit’s mansion, Park-lane, 46 

Belfast: business premises, 508; town hall 
designs (selected; E. Thomas and Son) 
46 (Greeme-Watt and Tulloch) 114 

Belgium, sketches in, by J. D. Walker, 150 


Beit's statue of Hypatia, Drapers’ hall, 724 

Bemerton house, Park-lane, Croydon, 618 

Bentham, doorhead near, 186 

Bentley church, near Doncaster, 33) 

Berlin, staircase and hall at, 853 

Birmingham, plans ot public baths: 
Monument-road, 359; Small Heath, 358 

Bloomsbury, Bedford-court mansions, 294 

Boarding school, Christ’s hospital, 
Horsham, 582 

Board schools: Dewsbury (Jubilee) 724; 
East Ardsley (Falls) 721; Loughborough 
(Rosebery-st.) 996; Thornliebank, 762 

Bolsover, St. Mary’s new church, 834 

Bolton, Gatehouse, Lostock hall, near, 400 

Bonlieu, plain lead glazing at, 753 

Book illustration designs (Sunderland, 
Rollinson) 906 

Borwick hall, Lancaster, 222, 258 

Bradford infirmary, nurses’ home, 275 

Brescia, Sta Maria dei Miracoli, 258 

Bridge over Lune, Kirkby Lonsdaite, 185 

Brigg, Angel hotel, 283 

Bristol, free library for St. George’s, 76 

Bronze door furniture designs, by P. W. 
Smith, 508 

Broom Water estate, Teddington, houses 
on, 3rd design (Hardy’and Coyne) 285 

Bruges: Jerusalem chureh, 150; private 
pew in Notre Dame, 114; quai de 
Rosaire, 150 

Brussels, house at, fireplace under stairs, 
613 

Bryn-y -Maen, Christ church, 3366 

Buffet, James I., 7 

Building by Ritual, Pueblo, 431 

Burwpinc News club designs, coffee 
restaurant, 222; country stables, 12; 
suburban residence, 868, 885 

Bungalows at Herne Bay, 652 

Burton-on-Trent infirmary, 186 

Bury, Lanes, art ga'lery and free library, 
designs: Ist, Woodhouseand Willoughby, 
796; 2nd, Cheers and Smith, 834; 3rd, 
J. Johnson, 868 

Business premises: Belfast, 508; Brigg 
(hotel) 283; Camborne, 544; Chester, 
472; Coventry (bank) 508; Glasgow 
(offices) 433 (showrooms) 588; Hull 
(bank) 438 (hotel) 76; Jermyn-st., 8.W.., 
779; Leith, 399, 400; Lincoln (bank) 
690; Liverpool (White Star ofiee) 508 ; 
Oldham (mineral water works) 258; 
Padstow (hotel) 796 ; Paisley (newspaper) 
294; Rosehill estate, Southport, 762; 
Sheringham (hotel) 906; Stechford, 813; 
Stroud-green (bank) 582; Victoria 
Embankment (Savoy hotel, additions to) 
652; Weymouth (Royal hotel) 724 


CABINETS: belonging to late G. T. 
Robiason, 175; Jacobean, 635; North 
German, 41 

Oable-street, E., free library, 438 

Camborne, business premises‘ 514 

Cambridge: Presbtn. college, 150, 185; 


staircases (Christ's college) 582 (Queen’s | City ; companies (Drapers’ hall, statuary 


college) 472 

Cardiff: restoration St. John Baptist’s 
church tower, 12 ; Unite1 Free Methodist 
chapel, 906 

Cark hall, 213 

Cartmel priory Lady chapel, 186 

Carving on rood loft, Limoges, 508 

Cast iron, strength of, 888 

Castlemorton, house at, 46 

Castles: Kmnozkderry, 330; 
gateway, 186 

Cathedrals: Bruges (Notre Dame, private 
pew in) 114; Cologne (stained glass) 753 ; 
Florence, 258; Limoges (rood loft) 508; 
Lincoln (cloisters) 906; Melbourne (St. 
Patrick, R C.) 715; Wells, 834 

Cedars, the, Farnham, 905 

Chain, mayoral, for Arundel, 141 

Chairs: Charles If., 176; Cluny museum, 
286; from Salamanea (arm) 289; high- 


Lancaster, 


7214; hall, Belfast, designs (selected, E 
Thomas and Son) 46 (Greeme-Watt and 
Tulloch) 114 

City, the: John Carpenter-st. (Guildhall 
school of music) 114; Throgmorton-st. 
(statuary in Drapers’ hall) 724; Walbrook 
(St. Stephen’s, font) 582; Whitecross- 
st. (old staircase) 582 é 

Cliffs, Felixstowe, selected design forlaying 
out (B. Binyon) 258 : 

Cloisters: Lincoln cathedral, 905; school, 
Salisbury, 582 

Closet-trap, anti-siphonage, 180 _ 

Closing and opening doors by electricity, 354 

Club, Buinpinc News designing: coffee 
restaurant, 222; country stables, 12; 
suburban residence, 868, 885 

Clubhouses, Rosehill estate, Southport, 762 

Cluny museum, oak chair at, 286 

Coffee restaurant, club design, 222 


back, 741; Italian, 635; leather-back, | Colleges: Aberdeen (King’s, chapel) 942; , 


741; Spanish (arm) 635 

Chapels: Aberdeen (King’s college), 912; 
Bebington (Wesln.) 114; Cardiff (United 
Free Meth.) 906; Cartmel Priory 
(Lady) 186 ; Crosby, Liverpool (Wesln.) 
618; Rosslyn, N.B., 912; St. Andrew’s 
(St. Salvator) 933, 942 


Charity bazaar fire, Paris, 608, 609 


Charles IL. chair, 176 - 

Chelsea infirmary, nurses’ home3 and 
doctor’s residence, 222 

Chester: Aldford rectory, near, 690; new 
premises, Bridge-street, 472 2 

Chimneypiece, Lower Court farm, Lang- 
ford, 434 

Chimneypieces: Cark hall, 213; Levens 
hall, 222 

Chimneys, straightening, 235 

Christ’s: college, Cambridge, staircase in, 
582; hospital schools, Horsham, 582 

Churches: Bentley, near Doncaster, 330; 
Bessingby (St. Magnus) 724; Bolsover, 
834; Brescia (8ta Maria dei Miracoli) 
258; Bruges (Jerusalem) 150; Bryn-y- 
Maen (Christ) 366; Cardiff (St. John 
Baptist, tower) 12 en. Meth.) 906 ; 
Davies-st., Mayfair (St. Anselm) 150; 
Denholme, Luddenden Foot (R.C.) 355; 
Deskford, N.B. (sacrament house) 933 ; 
Handsworth (Presbtn.) 652; Hendon 
(St. John) 866; Hornby (tower) 186; 
Hutton (pulpit) 3; Kewstoke (pulpit) 3; 
Kinnoul (monument) 942; Locking 
(pulpit) 8; Maline (N. D. de Hanswych) 
150; Oxford (St. Mary the Virgin) 400; 
Poynings (font and cover) 762; St. 
Salvator (porch) 942; Sittingbourne (St. 
Michael) 400; Southport (Holy Trinity) 
544; Stirling (parish) 942; Stonehouse, 
Lanarkshire (parish) 472; Thornton 
(tower) 186; Walbrook, EC. (St. 
Stephen, font) 582; Worle (pulpit) 3 

Churchyard gates, Baxterley, 796 

Church hall, Putney, paintings of SS. 
Andrew, George, and Patrick, 912 


_| Colwyn bay, house at, 906 > 


Cambridge (Christ’s, staircase 
582 (Presbtn.) 150, 186 (Queens’, stair- 
case in) 472; Princetown_ University 
(Stack building) 3866; Scarborough 
(Wesln.) 330 as 
Cologne cathedral, stained glass window 
753 : 
Companies’ halls, City, Drapers’ (statuary 
in) 724 
Competitions: art gallery and public 
library (Bury, 1st, Woodhouse and 
Willoughby) 796 (do. 2nd, Cheers and 
Smith) 834 (3rd, J. Johnson) 868; bank 
(Leigh, ‘Lines, savings, 2nd, P. M. 
Beesley) 961; book illustrations (Nat. 
sily. med., Sunderland Rollington) 
908; Buitpinc | News esigning 
club (coffee restaurant) 222 (countr: 
stables) 12 (suburban residence) 868, 885 ; 
church (Exeter, Hall, Cooper, and Davis) 
582; college (Cambridge, Pr F 
selected, H. T. Hare) 150, 186 (Scar- 
borough, Wesla., selected, per, 
and Davis) 330; handicraft subjects art 
metal exhibition, 834; houses (Brown 
Water estate, Teddington, 3rd, Hardy 
and Coyne) 285; iastitutes (Forfar, 
Meffan, T. M. id 652 (Longto: 
Sutherland, 1st and 2nd, Wood an 
Hutchings) 46; laying out cliffs (Pelix- 
stowe, 1st, B. Binyon) 258; National 
_ (book illustrations, 8. Rollington) 906 
(book prize, staircase, Queen’s co 
Cambridge, E. M. Southgate) 472 (decora- 
tion of overmantel, J. Ogden) 76 (door 
furniture, P. W. Smith) 508 (drawings, 
Belgian sketches, J. D. Walker) 150 (do., 
Limoges cathedral rood loft, R. D. Raw- 
cliffe) 508; office building (Philadelphia, 
Kennedy, Hays, and Kelsey) 71; police 
station and court house (Halifax, 1st, 
James and Sweet-Hscott) 618 (do., 
selected, Backley and Son) 690; Pugin 
studentship drawings (private pew, 
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Bruges cathedral, J. A. Swan) 114; | Ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland, 933, 
9 


technical schools (Sunderland, selected, 
Potts, Son, and Jennings) 12 (do., 2nd, 
Woodhouse and Willoughby) 12; town 
halls (Belfast, selected, E, Thomas and 
Son) 46 (Greeme-Watt and Tulloch) 114 
(Enniskillen, selected, Scott and Son) 868 

Concrete, arches in, 42, 43, 107, 108, 215, 
216, 823, 503, 647, 824, 931 

Congregation house, old, St. Mary's, 
Oxford, 400 

Constructional work, wrought iron and 
steel, 8, 9, 38, 39, 73, 74, 189, 140, 178, 179, 
250, 261, 287, 288, 825, 574, 575, 576, 787, 
936, 937 

Construction of arches in concrete, 42, 43, 
107, 108, 215, 216, 323, 508, 647, S24, 931 

Convalescent homes: Herne Bay, 652; 
Pegwell Bay, 76 

Cottages: Adbolton, Notts, 645; at 
Limpsfield, 582 

Country : house (Bath) 438 (design for, by 
J. Cash) 400; stables, club designs, 12 

County : council buildings, Wakefield, 
statues at, 762; court house, Baltimore, 
erecting, 5 é 

Court: county, Baltimore, 5; police, 
Halifax, designs (ist, James and Sweet- 
sects) 618 (selected, Buekley and Son) 


Courtyards : Genoa, palace, 400; Hoghton 
Tower, 258 

Coventry, London and Midland bank, 508 

Cranston’s showrooms, Glasgow, vestibule 
of, 508 

Crewe sanitorium, 618 

Crosby, Liverpool, Wesln. chapel, 618 

Croydon, Bemerton house, Park-lane, 618 


et nego EXPRESS” offices, Paisley, 


Dalskairth house, Dumfriesshire, 294, 544 
ar nen St. Cuthbert’s parochial hall, 


Darmstadt palace, redecoration of dining- 
100m and sitting-room, 114 - 

Davee Mayfair, St. Anselm’s ch., 

50 

Decoration of : Darmstadt palace, dining- 
room and sitting-room (M. H. Baillie 
Scott) 114; drawing-room fireplace (H. 
D. Wilkinson) 472; overmantel (design 
by J. Ogden) 76; wall-paper, 438 

Deeside, N.B.; Kincardine house, 942 


eee: Luddenden Foot, R. C. Church, 


Designing club, Burrpina News: coffee 
restaurant, 222; country stables, 12; 
suburban residence, 868, 885 

Designs: book illustrations (Nat. sily. 
med,, §. Rollington) 706; Buitpive 
News club, 12, 222, 868, 885; country 
house (J. Cash) 400; decoration of over- 
mantel (J. Ogden) 76; door furniture, 
bronze (P. W. Smith, National) 508 ; 
students’, Manchester municipal school 
of art, 222; wall-paper, 438 

Deskford, sacrement house, 933 

Details: chimneypiece, Levenshall, 222; 
church (Cardiff, St. Johu Baptist) 12; 
college (Cambridge, Presbtn.) 150, 186; 
concrete arches, 42, 43, 107, 108, 215, 216, 
323, 503, 647, 824, 931; county court 
(Baltimore, erecting) 5; electric lighting, 
466, 467, 498, 499, 500, 535, 612, 755, S60, 
861, 901, 902; hall (Cark) 212; house 
(Hoghton Tower) 330; palace (Venice, 
Pesaro) 488; pew (Bruges, Notre Dame) 
114; porch (Totterdown House, Weston- 
super-Mare) 472; screen, Ockwells, 239 ; 
surveying and levelling, 501, 502, 539, 
540, 618, 682, 683, 717, 793, 862, 863, 900; 
wrought iron and steel, in constructional 
work, 8, 9, 38, 39, 73, 74, 139, 140, 178, 
179, 250, 251, 287, 288, 325, 574, 575, 576, 
787, 936, 937 

Dewsbury: Queen Victoria Jubilee board 
schools, 724; Wheelwright grammar 
school, 719, 724, 756 

Diana frieze wall-paper, 438 

Dining-room, Darmstadt palace, redecora- 
tion.of, 114 : 

Doncaster, Bentley ch., near, 330 

Door furniture, designs by P. W. Smith, 
508 

Doors: Cark hall, 213; Levens hall, 
drawing-room, 186; opening and closing, 
by electricity, 394 

Doorways, Bentham, Lancaster and Quern- 
more, 186 

ee I.M., Little Switzerland house, 
76 

Drainage, right of, 637 

Drapers’ Co. hall, statuary in, 724 

Drawing-room: fireplace, decoration of, 
472; Levens hall, 186 

Drawings : measured (Borwick hall, Wright 
and Johnson) 222 (Lancaster castle gate- 
way, T’. Baines) 186 (Levenshall, chimney- 
piece) 222 (Lostock hall, gate-house, J. 
Ormond) 400 (Ockwe)ls manor, screen, 
H. C. Pullin) 239 (Pisa, tomb, H. V. 
Lanchester) 690 (Ypres, meat-market, J. 
A. Swan) 366; National (Belgiansketches, 
J. D. Walker) 150 (Limoges cathedral 
roodloft, R. T. Rawliffe) 508; Pugin 
studentship (Bruges cathedral, private 
pew, J. A. Swan) 114 

Drishane house, Kenilworth, 834 

Dudley grammar school, 150 : 

Dumfriesshire, mansion house in (Dals- 
kairth) 294, 544 

Duomo, Florence, 258 ; 

Dysart, N.B., the Tolbooth, 762 


EAST Ardsley, Falls board school, 724 


_ Eaves of adjoining buildings, 97 


42 
Edinburgh university, McEwan hall, 834 
Edwards, Passmore : convalescent. homes 
(Herne Bay) 652 (Pegwell Bay) 76; free 
libraries (Borough-road) 796 (St. 
George’s in East) 438 
Electricity, opening and closing doors by, 
4 


Electric lighting details, 466, 467, 498, 499, 
500, 535, 612, 755, 850, £61, 901, 902, 934, 
35 


9 

Elliptic arch, 183 

Embankment, additions to Savoy hotel, 652 

Empire: Palace of Varieties, Middles- 
brough, 618; window, Verdin schools, 
Northwich, 253 

SA Daeg (statue) Wakefield county 
council offices, 762 

Enniskillen town hall, 
(Seott and Son) 868 

Entrance: Falkland palace, 762; porch, 
Totterdown, Weston-super-Mare, 472 

Erecting Baltimore county court house, 5 

Exchange, metal, Swansea, 46 

Excursion, Archi. Assoc., to Lancaster, 
186, 213, 222, 258, 438 

Exeter, design for Emmanuel church 
(Hall, Cooper, and Davis) 582 

Exhibition, art metal, handicraft subjects, 
834 

Extension, Guildhall school of music, 114 


selected design 


FALKLAND palace, the entrance, 762 

Falls board-school, Hast Ardsley, 724 

Farm, how lost, regained and retained, 145 

Farnham, the Cedars, 906 

Felixstowe, selected design for laying out 
cliffs (B. Binyon) 258 

Fever hospital, Tooting Graveney, 294 

Fire, Paris bazaar, 608, 609 

Fireplace : drawing-room, decoration of 
(by H. D. Wilkinson) 472; under stair- 
cas?, Brussels, 618 

Fireproof fioor, 602 

Flashings, 528 

Flemish folding-top table, 741 

Floor, fireproof, 602 

Flooring materials, wearing qualities of, 67 

Florence, duomo of, 258 

Folding-top Flemish table, 741 

Fonts : Poynings, 762; St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook, 582 

Forfar, Meffan institute, T. M. Cappon’s 
design, 652 

Four Somersetshire pulpits, 3 

Tree libraries: Borough-road, 796; Bury 
(1st design, Woodhouse and Willoughby) 
746 (2nd, Cheers and Smith) 834 (3rd, J. 
Johnson) 868; Hampstead, 690; St. 
George, Bristol, 76; St. George’s in 
East, 438 

French bedstead, 16th century, 321 

Friendly societies’ convalescent home, 
Herne Bay, 652 

Frieze, Diana, wallpaper, 488 

Furniture ; bronze door, designs by P. W. 
Smith, 508; sketches, 635, 741 


GALLERY, art, Bury, designs: 1st, 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, 796; 2nd, 
Cheers and Smith, 834; 3rd, J. Johnson, 
868 

Gardens, Levens hall, 258 

Gate-house, Lostock hall, 400 

Gates, lych, Baxterley, 796 

Gateway, Lancaster castle, 186 

Genoa, palazzi: Balbi (courtyard) 400; 
Universita. (staircase) 400 

German, North, cabinet, 41 

Ghent, the quays at, 150 

Girder: size of, 349; strain of, 220 

Glasgow: offices, York-st., 438; vestibule 
showrooms for Miss Cranston, 508 

Glass-blowing, statue, Wakefield county 
council offices, 762 ~ 

Glass, stained: Cologne cathedral, 753; 
Nuremberg, 753 ; Verdin schools, North- 
wich, 253 

Glazing, plain, Bonlieu and Lisieux, 753 

Grammar schools: Dewsbury, 719, 724, 
756 ; Dudley, 150; Knaresborough, 942; 
Morpeth, 347 

Grand hotel, Sheringham, 903 

Graphie statics, 104 

Gratz, saloon in country house, 796 

Great: Wigold, Hawxhurst, staircase at, 
582 ; Yarmouth, mariners’ hospital, 582 

Greenhouse stove, 418 

Grove fever hospital, Tooting, 294 Z 

Groves, Hull, Wesln. mission schools, 46 

Guildhall school of music extension, 114 

Gymnasium, Verdin, Northwich, 177 


HAGEN, industrial school, 330 

Halifax : house, Northowram, near, 724 ; 
police station and courthouse designs 
(selected, Buckley and Son) 690 (1st, 
James and Sweet-Escott) 618 

Halls : and stairease, Berlin, 868; Borwick, 
222, 258; Cark, 213; Darlington (St. 
Cuthbert’s parochial) 652; Edinburgh 
university (McEwan) 834; Hebden 
Bridge (R.C. assembly) 319; Islington 
(Northern polytechnic) 366; Kincardine 
house, 942; Levens (chimneypiece) 222 
(drawing-room) 186 (gardens) 258 
(yellow-room) 253 ; Lostock, gate-house 
of, 400; Putney (church, painted saints 
in) 942 ; Throgmorton-st., E.C. (Drapers’ 
Co, statuary) 724; Tyringham, Cud- 
dington, 762 


Hammer, Treat’s nail-holding, 361 
Hampstead: free library, 690; house at, 


582 


Hampton Court, Wolsey’s arms in, 582 
ene subjects, art metal exhibition, 


Handsworth, Presbtn. church, 652 

Harpur-Adams agricultural college, New- 
port, Salop, 544 

Hawkhurst, staircase at Great Wigold, 582 

Hebden Bridge, R.C. institute, 319 

Hendon, interior St. John’s church, 366 

Heraldic diapering at Nuremberg, 753 

Herne Bay: bungalows, 652; Passmore 
Edwards convalescent home, 652 

High-back chair, 741 

Hinges, bronze, 508 

Hoghton Tower, Lanes, 258, 330, 438 

Holloway-road, Northern polytechnic, 366 

Homes: convalescent (Herne Bay) 652 
(Pegwell Bay) 76; infirmary, nurses’ 
(Bradford) 275 (Chelsea) 222 

Horsham, Christ’s hospital school, 582 

Hornby church tower, 186 

Hospitals: Gt. Yarmouth (mariners) 582; 
Horsham (Christ’s, school) 582; Tooting 
Graveney (Grove fever) 294 

Hotels; Brigg (Angel) 283; Hull (Punch) 
76; Morecambe (Metropole) 400; 
Padstow, 796 ; Sheringham (Grand) 906 ; 
Victoria Embankment (Savoy, additions 
to) 652; Weymouth (Royal) 724 

House: building, Ritual, Pueblo, 431; 
Deskford (sacrament) 933 ; Oxford (oid 
congregation) 400 

Houses: Adbolton (cottage) 645; Aix-la- 
Chapelle (staircase) 76 ; Aldford (rectory) 
690; Bath (country) 488 ; Bedford-court 
mansions, 294; Beeston hill, Leeds, 724; 
Bemerton, Croydon, 618; Borwick, 222, 
258; Broom Water estate, Teddington 
(8rd design, Hardy and Coyne). 285; 
Brussels (interior) 618; Cark (hall) 213; 
Castlemorton, 46; Cedars, Farnham, 
906; Chester (new half-timbered) 472; 
Colwyn Bay, 906; country (design by J. 
Cash) 400; Dalskairth, Dumfriesshire, 
294, 544; Drishane, Kenilworth, 834 ; 
Falkland (palace gate-house) 762; Genoa 
(palace courtyards) 400; Gratz (saloon 
in) 796; Gt. Wigold, Hawkhurst (stair- 
case) 582; Hampstead, 582; Herne Bay 
(bungalows) 652; Hoghton Tower, 258, 
330, 488; Kincardine, Deeside, 942; 
Knockderry (castle) 330; Leith (tene- 
ment) 399, 400; Levens hall, 186, 222, 
258; Limpsfield (cottages) 582; Lincoln, 
959; Little Switzerland, Douglas, I.M., 
762; Lostock (hall, gate-house) 400; 
Lovelace-gardens, Surbiton (villa) 906 ; 
Mountfield, Redhill, 508; Newmarket, 
525; New York (Miss Waldo’s) 690 ; 
Oakleigh park, 582; of parliament, 
Sydney, 76, 114; Paddockhurst, Sussex 
(additions to) 3866; Park-lane, W. 
(Beit’s) 46; Red, Milliken park, N.B., 
544; Rome (Palazzo Massimi, atrium 
of) 294; Rosehill estate, Southport, 762 ; 
Rowton (model lodgings) Newington 
Butts, 544, 580, 582, 599; suburban (club 
designs) 868, 885 ; Sutton, Surrey (villas) 
724; Totterdown, Weston-super-Mare 
(entrance porch) 472; Tyringham (hall) 
Cuddington, 762; Venice (Palazzo 
Pesaro) 438, 455; Whitchurch, Bucks, 
762 ; Whitecross-st., E.C. (staircase) 582; 
Wilton (centre of front) 582; Windmill 
hill, Northowram, 724; Wolverhampton, 
762 

a a farm is lost, regained, and retained, 
14 

Hull: Punch hotel, 76; Wesln. mission 
schools, Groves, 46; York Union bank, 
438 

Hunter-st., W., school of medicine for 
women, 868 

Hunting stables and kennels, Woodlands, 
Leatherhead, 906 

Hutton ch., Somerset, pulpit, 3 - 

Hypatia, Belt’s statue, Drapers’ hall, 724 


ILLUSTRATIONS, book, national 
designs for, 906 

Improved means for opening and closing 
doors by electricity, 394 

Industrial schools, Hagen, 330 

Industries, the, statues at county council 
buildings, Wakefield, 762 

Infirmaries : Burton-on-Trent, 186; Brad- 
ford, nurses’ home, 275; Chelsea nurses’ 
home, 222 

Institutes: Forfar, Meffan (T.M. Cappon’s 
design) 652; Hebden Bridge (R.C.) 319; 
Longton, Sutherland (1st and 2nd designs, 
Wood and Hutchings) 46 : 

Institution, Northern Polytechnic, Isling- 
ton, 366 

Iron-moulding, statue, Wakefield county 
council offices, 762 

Iron : cast, strength of, 888; wrought, in 
constructional work, 8, 9, 38, 39, 73, 74, 
189, 140, 178, 179, 250, 251, 287, 288, 325, 
574, 575, 787 

Islington, Northern Polytechnic, 366 

Italian 17th century chair, 635 


JACK and the Beanstalk, illustrations of, 
906 

Jacobean cabinet, 635 

James I. buffet, 7 

Jermyn st. 8.W. business premises, 779 

Jubilee board schools, Dewsbury, 724 


KENILWORTH, Drishane house, 834 

Kennels and stables, Woodlands, Leather- 
head, 906 

Kewstoke church, pulpit in, 3 

Kincardine house, Deeside, 942 


King’s college chapel, Aberdeen, 942 

Kinnoul church, monument in, 942 

Kirkby Lonsdale, bridge over Lune, 186 

Knaresborough, King James grammar 
school 942 

Knockderry castle, 330 

Knockers, bronze, 508 


LADY chapel, Cartmel priory, 186 

Lancaster: A.A. excursion to, 186, 213, 
222, 258, 330, 488; Castle gateway, 186; 
doorways, Bride-lane and Fleet-street, 
186 

Langford, chimney - piece, Lower Court 
farm, 434 ; 

Laying out cliffs, Felixstowe (1st design, B. 
Binyon) 258 

Lead glazing, Bonlieu and Lisieux, 753 

Leather-back chair, 741 

Leatherhead, hunting stables, Woodlands, 
906 

Leeds, house at Beeston hill, 724 

Leigh, savings bank design (2nd prem. 
design, P. M. Beesley) 961 

Leith, tenement houses and business pre- 
mises 399, 400 

Levelling and surveying, 501, 502, 539, 540, 
573, 6138, 682, 683, 717, 793, 829, 862, 863, 
900 

Levens ha)l: chimney-piece, 222; drawing- 
room 185; gardens, 258; yeilow room, 
258 

Lewisham workhouse, lunatic pavilion, 939 

Libraries, free: Borough-road, 796; Bury 
(Ist, Woodhouse and Willoughby) 836 
(2nd, Cheers and Smith) 834 (8rd J. 
Johnson) 868; Hampstead, 690; St. 
George, Bristol, 76 ; St. George’s in East, 
438 

Lighting, electric, details, 466, 467, 498, 
499, 500, 535, 612, 755, 860, 861, 901, 902, 
934, 935 

Limoges cathdral, stone roof-loft, 508 

Limpstield, cottages, 582 

Lincoln: cathedral cloisters, 906; houses, 
the Avenue, 959; Peacock and Wilson’s 
bank, 690 

Lisieux, plan, glazing at, 753 

Little: drawing-room, Levens hall 186 ; 
Switzerland house, Douglas, I.M., 762 

Liverpool: Wesln. chapel, Crosby, near, 
618 ; White Star offices, 508 ; 

Locking church pulplt, 3 3 

Lodgings, model (Lord Rowton’s) Newing- 
ton Butts, 544, 580, 582, 599 

Loggia of S. Andrea, Anagni, 652 

London school of medicine for women, 868 

Longton, Sutherland institute, 1st and 2nd 
designs (Wood and Hutchings) 46 

Lost, how a farm is, 145 

Lostock hall, the Gate house, 400 

Loughborough, Rosebery - street 
schools, 906 

Lovelace-gardens, Surbiton, villa, 906 - 

Lower Court farm, Langford, chimney- 
piece, 434 

Ludderden Foot, R.C. church, Denholme, 
near, 355 

Lunatic pavilion, Lewisham workhouse, 939 

Lych gates, Baxterley, 796 


board 


McEWAN hall, Edinburgh university, 
834 

Maline, Grand-place market, Notre Dame, 
150 

Manchester school of art, students’ designs, 
222 

Manor house, Ockwells, screen at, 239 _ 

Mansions : Bedford-court, 2g¢4 ; Dalskairth, 
Dumfriesshire, 294, 544; Park-lane, W., 
46 

Mariners’ hospital, Gt. Yarmouth, 582 

Market, meat, Ypres, 366 

Massimi, Palazzo, Rome, 294 

Mathematical, 349 

Mayfair, W., St. Anselm’s ch., 150 

Mayoral chain for Arundel, 141 : 

Measured drawings : Borwick hall (Wright 
and Johnson) 222; Lancaster castle 
gateway (T. Baines) 186; Levens hall 
chimneypiece, 222; Lostock hall, gate- 
house (J. Ormond) 400: Ockwells manor, 
screen (H. C. Pullin) 239; Pisa, tomb 
(H. V. Lanchester) 690; Ypres, meat 
market (J. A. Swan) 366 

Measuring stonework, 168 

Meat market, Ypres, 366 

Medicine for women, school of, Hunter-st., 
868 

Meffan institute, Forfar, T. M. Cappon’s 
design, 652 

Melbourne, St. Patrick’s R.C., cathedral, 
715 

Metal: exchange, Swansea, 46 ; exhibition, 
art, handicraft subjects, 834 

Metropole hotel, Morecambe, 400 

Metropolitan school of shorthand, Russell- 
square, 150 a 

Middlesbrough, Empire Palace of Varieties, 

18 
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Milliken park, Johnstone, N.B., Red 
house, 544 

Mineral water works, Oldham, 258 ; 

Mining (statue) Wakefield county council 
offices, 762 

Mission schools, Wesln., Hull, 46 

Model lodging house (Lord Rowton’s) 
Newington Butts, 544, 580, 582, 599 

Monument: in Kinnoul church, 942 ; road 
baths, Birmingham, 359 

Morecambe, Metropole hotel, 400 

Morpeth, Edward VI. grammar school, 347 

Moscow great bell, plaque at St. Peters- 
burg, 571 

Mountfield house, Redhill, 508 

Museum, Cluny, chair at, 286 


‘INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


438 (Bedford-court) 294 (Beeston hill, 
Leeds) 72£ (Bemberton, Croydon) 618 
sierra 46 (Colwyn Bury) 906 
Dalskairth, Dumfriesshire) 294 (Dris- 
hane, Kenilworth) 834 (Leith, tenement) 
400 (Lincoln) 959 (Little Switzerland, 
Douglas, I.M ) 762 (Miliken park, N.B.) 
544 (Mountfield, Redhill) 508 (New- 
market) 525 (Northowram) 72¢ (Oikleigh 
park) 582 (Paddockhurst) 366 (Park-lane, 
W.) 46 (Teddington, 3rd design, Hardy 
and Coyne) 285 (Wolverhampton) 762 ; 
houses of parliament (Sydney) 76, 114; 
infirmary (Barton) 185; institutes 
(Hebden Bridge, R.C.) 319 (Longton, 
Sutherland, Ist and 2nd, Wood and 
Hutchings) 46; laying-out cliffs (Fetix- 
stowe, selected design, B. Binyon) 258; 
free libraries (Borough-road) 796 
(Hampstead) 690 (St. George, Bristol) 
76; lodgings, model (Newington Butts, 
Rowton house) 580, 582, 599; metal 
exchange (Swansea) 46; mineral water 
works (Oldham) 258; nurses’ home 
(Bradford infirmary) 275 (Chelsea 
infirmary) 222; offises (Liverpool, White 
Star) 508 (Paisley, newspaper) 294; 
parochial hall (Darlington) 652; pavilion 
(Lewisham workhouse) 939; police 


- 4 


Supplement to the ‘ 


Vill. Buitvine News, January 14, 1 


Music : Guildhall school of, extension, 114; 
hall, Middlesbrough (Palace of Varieties) 
618 


kts NAIL-HOLDING hamner, Treat’s, 


Natioaal: book illustration designs (Sun- 
derland Rollington) 905; book prize, 
—— staircase (Queens’ college, Cambridge. 
E. M. Southgate) 472 ; design (decoration 
of overmantel, J. Ogden) 76 (door 
furniture, P. W. Smith) 508; drawings 
(Belgian ske‘ches, J. D. Walker) 150; 
Limoges cathedral, rood ioft, R. D. 
Rawelitfe) 508 
New: adjustable set-square and protractor, 
433; Brighton Tower, surveying site of, 
501, 502, 539, 540, 573, 613, 682, 683, 717, 
793, 829, 900; York, Mrs. Waldo's house, 
Madison-avenue, 690 
Newington Butts, §.E., Rowton house, 
614, 580, 582, 599 
Newmarket, house at, 525 
Newport, Salop, Harpur-Adam; agri- 
culturai school, 54£ 
Newspaper offices, Paisley, 294 
. Northern Polytechnic, Islington, 866 
North German cabinet, 41 
Northowram, Halifax, house at Windmill 


Rood loft, Limoges cathedral, 508 


258- 
Roslynn chapel, N.B., 912 


» 


582, 599 
Royal hotel, Weymouth, 724 


shorthand, 150 


Michael (Sittingbourne) 400; 


hill, 724 ¢ station (Halifax, Ist, James and Sweet- (Melbourne, cathedral) 715 ; 
. Northwich, Verdin technical institute and| scott) 618 (do., selected, Buckley and| burg, plaque at 5S. Peter and Paul 
| gymnasium : 177; stained glass, 253 Son) 690; polytechnic (Islington, fortress) 571; Salvator (St. Andrew’s 
a Notes on: electric lighting, 466, 467, 498, Northern) 336; rectory (Aldford, N.B.) 933, 942; Stephen (Walbrook, H.C. 


499, 500, 535, 612, 755, 830, 861, 901, 902, font) 582 
931, 935; surveying and levelling, 601, 
592, 539, 510, 573, 613, 682, 633, 717, 793, 
829, 852, 863, 900 

Nottingham, cottages, Adbolton near, 645 

Nuremberg, heraldic diapered glass at, 753 

Nurses’ home: Bradford infirmary, 275; 
Cnelsea infirmary, 222 


Chester) 690; sanatorium (Crewe) 618; 
school of music (Guildhall) 114; schools 
(Horsham, Christ’s hospital) 582 (Hull, 
Wesln.) 46 (Hunter-st, medicine for 
women) 868 (Roedean) 222 (Russell-sq., 
shorthand) 150 (Thornliebank, N B.) 
762; shops and offices (Rosehill estate, 
Southport) 762; site of New Brighton 
tower, 591, 539, 540, 573, 613, 682, 717, 
793, 909; stables (elub designs) 12 
(Woodlands, hunting) 906; suburban 
residences (club) 858, 885 (Northwich) 
177; technical schools (Sunderland, 
selected, Potts, Son,.and Jennings) 12 
(do., 2nd, Woodhouse and Willoughby) 
12; tower, church (Cardiff, St. John 
Baptist) 12; town halls (Belfast, design 
by Graeme, Watt, and Tulloch) 114 
(Enniskillen) 868 (Stanhope) 652; 
University (Princetown, stack building) 
356; villa (Surbiton) 906 

Plaque: (Moscow great bell) SS. Peter and 
Paul fortress, St. Petersburg, 571; 
(Wolsey’s arms) Hampton Court, 582 

Police station and courthouse, Halifax: 
selected design, Buckley and Son, 690; 
1st, James and Sweet-Escott, 618 

Polytechnic, Northern, Islington, 366 

Porch: entrance, Totterdown house, 
Weston-super-Mare, 472; St. Salvator, 
N.B., 942 

Puttery, statue of, Wakefield county council 
offices, 762 

Poynings church, font and cover, 762 

Premises: Belfast, 508: Brigg (hotel) 283; 
Camborne, 544; Chester, 472; Coventry 
(bank) 508; Embankment (hotel) 652; 
Glasgow (offices) 438 (showroom) 508 ; 
Hull (bank) 438 (hotel) 76; Jermyn-st., 
8.W., 779; Leith, 399, 400; Lincoln 
(bank) 690; Liverpool (offices) 508; 
Oldham (mineral water -works) 258; 
Padstow (hotel) 793; Paisley (news- 
paper) 29t; Roehill estate, Southport, 
762; Sheringham (hotel) 906 ; Stechford, 


Salisbury, Cloisters school, 582 


Sanatorium, Crewe, 618 
Savoy hotel, additions to, 652 


students’ designs, 222 


OAKLEIGH park, N., house, 582 

Ockwells manor house, screen, 239 

Office-building, land trust, Philadelphia, 

_ design for, 171 

Ofizes: Glasgow, 438; Liverpool (White 
Star) 503; Paisley (newspaper) 291; 
Rosehill estate, Southport, 762; Wake- 
field (county council, statues at) 762 

Old Congregation house, St. Mary's, 
Oxford, 400 

Oldham, mineral-water works, 258 

Opening doors by electricity, 394 

Overmantel, decoration, design by J. 
Ozden, 76 

Oxford, church of St. Mary the Virgin, 400 


grammar) 719, 724, 756; 


Hagen (industria!) 330 ; 


(medicine for women) 868 ; 


Newport, Salop 


PADDOCKHURST, Sussex, addi- 
tions tu 336 
Padstow hotel, 796 
Paintings in church hall, Putney (SS. 
Andrew, George, and Patrick) 942 
Paisley, Daily Express ottixes, 294 
Palace of Varieties, Middlesbrough, 618 
Palaces: Darmstadt, internal redecoration, 
114; Falkland, entrance 762; Genoa 
: (Balbi, courtyard) 400 (Universita, stair- 
; ease) 400; Hampton Court (Wolsey’s 
arms at) 582; Paris, the Tuileries, a 
fragment of, 12; Rome, Massimi, atrium, 
291; Venice, Pesaro, 435, 455 
Paper, wall, Diana frieze, 438 
Paris: a relie of the Tuileries, 12; charity 
bazaar fire. 698, 609 
Park-lane, W,. A. Beit’s house, 46 


liebank (public) 762 
942 


restaurant, 222; college 


designs, 868, 885 
Settle, 17th century doorhead, 186 


group, Drapers’ hall, 724 
Sheringham, grand hotel, 906 


lt Parliament, houses of, Sydaey, 76, 114 813; Stroud-green (bank) 582; Wey- port, 762 ? 
Parochial hall, Darlington (St. Cuthbert) | mouth (Royal hotel) 72t Shorthand schovl, Metropolitan, Russell-sq. 
652 Presbyterian college, Cambridge, 150, 183 


Passmore Elwards: convalescent homes 
(Herne Bay) 652 (Pegwell Bay) 76; free 
libraries (Borough-road, §.K.) 796 (St. 
George’s in East) 438 

Pavilion, lunatic, Lewisham workhouse, 939 

Peel, [ M., schools, 762 

Pegwell Biy, Passmore Edwards convales- 
cent home, 76 . 

Pesaro palace, Venice, 438, 455 

Pew, private, Notre Dame, Bruges, 114 

Philadelphia, offize-building for Jand trust, 
design for, 71 

Pier, Felixstowe, proposed, 258 

Pisa, tomb of Fillipo Decio, 690 

Plans: art gallery (Bury, selected, Wood- 
house and Willoughby) 796 (2nd, Cheers 
and Smith) 834 (3rd, J. Johnson) $38; 
banks (Coventry) 508 (Hull) 433 (Lincoln) 
689 (Stroud-green) 582; baths, public 
(Alloa) 472 (Birmingham) 358, 359; 
bazaar (Paris, fire at) 608, 609; board 
school (Loughborough) 906; bridge 
(Kirkby Lonsdale) 186; business 
premises (Camborne) 541 (Jermyn-st., 
S.-W.) 779 (Stechford) 813; castle 
(Lancaster, gateway) 186; chapels 
(Aberdeen, King’s college) 912 (Bebing- 
ton, Wesleyan) 114 (Crosby, Wesleyan) 
618; churches (Bol-over, St. Mary) 83t 
(Bryn-y-Maen, Christ) 336 (Cardiff, U. 
Free Meth.) 908 (Denholme, R.C.) 3855 
(Handsworth, Presbtn.) 652 (Sitting- 

an bourne, St. Michael) 40) (Southport, H. 

- Trinity) 544 (Stonehouse, N.B.) 472; 


Present for the Czar (plaque) 571 

Princetown university, stack building, 366 

Priory, Cartmel, Lady chapel,185 _ 

Private pew, Notre Dame, Pruges, 114 

Protractor and set-square, adjustable, 433 

Public: baths (Alloa) 472 (Birmingham, 
Monument-road) 359 (do Small Heath) 
358; libraries (Borough-road §.E.) 795 
(Bury, Ist Woodhouse and Willoughby) 
796 (do 2nd, Cheers and Smith) 834 
(Hampstead) 690 (St. George, Bristo’) 
76 (St. George’s in Hast) 438; school, 
Thornliebank, 762 

Pueblo house-building by ritual, 431 

Pugin drawings: meat market, Ypres (J. 
A. Swan) 366 private pew, Bruges 
Cathedral (J. A. Swan) 114 

Pulpits; Somersetshire (Hutton, Kew- 
stoke, Locking and Worle) 3 

Punch hotel, Hull, 76 

Putney church hall, painted figures (SS. 
Andrew, George, and Patrick) 912 


of, 508 


§ 


tio 1 of, 114 
Size of girder, 349 


(J. D. Walker) 150 
plan, 358 


stoke, Locking, and Worle) 3 


buildings, Rosehill estate, 762 
Spanish armchairs, 289, 635 


ottces, 762 
Square, tee, universal, 671 


Nuremberg, 753; Verdin 

schools, Northwich, 253 

QUAYSIDE sketches, Bruges and 
Ghent, 150 

Queens’ college, Cambridge, sta‘rcase in, 
472 

Queen Victoria board schools, 724 

Quernmore, doorway near, 186 


college) 582 


cross-st., E.C., 582 


school, 582 
Stanhope, town hall, 652 


REAPING, by Sunderland Rollington, 


906 Statics, graphic, 104 : 
‘ eoffee restaurant (club design) 222; |} Rectory, Alford, Chester, 690 Station, police, and courthouse, Halifax: 
college (Scarborough, Wesln.) 330; | Redhill, Mountfield house, 508 selected design, Buckley and Son, 690; 
: eonvalescent home (Herne Bay) 652; | Red house, Milliken Park, N.B., 544 ist, James and Sweet-Escott, 618 
fy - cottages (Adbolton) 645 (Limpsfield) 582; | Regained and retained, how a farm is, 145 | Statuary in Drapers’ Co. hall, 724 
~ county court (Baltimore) 5; font | Relic of the Tuileries, 12 Statues, Waketield county council build- 
ik (Poynings) 762 ; grammarschools (Dews- | Renaissance architecture in England, 582 ings, 762 


bury) 719, 756 (Dudley) 150 (Morpeth) Stechford, business premises, 813 
347; halls (Borwick) 222 (Edinburgh 
uniy., McEwan) 831; hospital (Tooting, 
Grove fever) 291; hotels (Hull, Punch 
76 (Morecambe, Metropole) 400 (Padstow) 
796 (Sheringham, Grand) 906 (Wey- 
mouth, Royal) 724; houses (Bath county) 


Residence, suburban, club designs, 803, 885 

Restaurant, coffee, club designs, 222 

Restoration, ch. tower (St. John Bapt., 
Cardiff) 12 

Restoring chimneys to the plumb, 285 

Ritual, Pueblo house building by, 431 

Robinson (G.T.) Sale, cabinet at, 175 
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Roedean girls’ schools, near Brighton, 222 
Rome, atrium of Palazzo Massimi, 29 


Rooms: dining and sittiog (Darmstadt 
palace, redecoration of) 114; drawing 
(Levens hall) 186; yellow (Levens hall) 


Rosehill estate buildings, Southport, 762 
Rowton House, Newington Butts, 544, 5S0, 


Russell-square, Metropolitan school of 


SACRAMENT house, Deskford, 933 

Saint: Andrea (Anagni, loggia of) 652; 
Andrew, George, and Patrick (paintings 
at chureh hal, Putney) 942; Andrew’s 
N.B. (St. Salvator’s chapel) 933 ; Anselm 
(Mayfair) 150; Outhbert (Darlington, 
parochial hall) 652; George (Bristol — 
free library) 76 (in East, free library) 
438; John (Hendon) 366; John the 
Baptist (Cardiff, tower restoration) 12; 
Magnas (Bessingby) 724; Maria det 
Miracoli (Brescia) 258; Mary (Bolsover) 
834: Mary the Virgin (Oxford) 400; 


Salamanca, armchair and table from, 289 


Saloon in country house at Gratz, 795 


Scarborough, Wesleyan college, 330 
School of art, Manchester municipal, 


Schools : Bebington (Wesln.) 114; Dews- 
bury (Jubilee bd.) 724 (Wheelwright 


(grammar) 150; Hast Ardsley (Falls bd.) 
724; Guildhall, music (extension) 114; 
Horsham 
(Christ’s hospital) 582; Hull (Wesln. 
mission) 46; Hunter - street, 


borough (grammar) 942; Loughborough 
(bd_) 906; Morpeth (grammar) 347; 
(agricultural) 
Northwich (technical, Verdin) 177; do., 
(stained glass at) 253; Peel, I.M., 762; 
Roedean, near Brighton (girls’) 222; 
Rassell-sq. (Metropolitan, shorthand) 
150; Salisbury (Cloisters) 582; Sunder- 
land (technical) 12 (do., 2nd design, 
Woodhouse and Willoughby) 12; Thorn- 


Scotland, ecclesiastical architecture of, 933, 
Screen, Ockwells manor house, 222 
Sections: art gallery (Bury) 796; coffee 
(Cambridge 
Presbtn.) 150; concrete arches, 107 ; 
laying out cliffs (Felixstowe — selected 
design, B. Binyon) 258; stables, club 
designs, 12; suburban residence, club 
Set-square and protractor, adjustable, 439 


Shepherdand Dog, Thorwaldsen’s, statuary 


Shops and offices, Rosehill estate, South- 


dis proce Cranston’s, Glasgow, vestibule 
Sittingbourne, St. Michael’s church, 400 

Sitting-room, Darmstadt palace, redecora- 
Sketches: furniture, 635, 741; in Belgium 
Small Heath, Birmingham, public baths, 
Somersetshire pulpits, four (Hutton, Kew- 


Southport: Holy Trinity church, 544; new 
Spinning (statue) Wakefield county council 


Stables : country, club designs, 12; Wood- 
lands, Leatherhead (hunting) 906 

Stack building, Princetown university, 356 

Stained glass: Cologne cathedral, 753; 


Staircases: Aix-la-Chapelle (Villa Delius) 

76; Berlin, 868; Cambridge (Christ’s 
(Queen’s college) 472; 
Genva (palazzo della Universita) 400 ; 
Great Wigold, Hawkhurst, 582; White- 


Stammersham, Horsham, Christ's hospital 


Steel, wrought, in constructional work, 8, 
9, 38, 89, 73, 74,°139, 140, 178, 179, 250, 
251, 287, 288, 325, 574, 575, 576, 787, 936, 


Stirling parish church, interior, 912 
Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, parish ch., 472 


ya 
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Stonework, measpring, 168 

Stove, greenhouse, 418 

Straightening chimneys, 286 

Strain of girder, 220 ~ 

Stretcher, table with, 741 

Strength of cast iron, 888 

Stroud-green, bank and premises, 58? 

Students’ de igns, Manchester scho.l of 
art, 222 

Studentship drawings, Pugin (J. A. Swan) 
114, 366 

Suburbin residence, club designs, 868, 885 

Sunderland technical school, designs: 
selected, Potts, Son, and Jennings, 12; 
2nd, Woodhouse and Willoughby, 12 

Surbiton, villa, Lovelace-gardens, 906 

Surveying and levelling, 501, 502, 539, 510, 
573, 613, 682, 683, 717, 793, 829, 862, 863, 
900 

Sutherland institute, Longton, 1st and 2nd 
designs (Wood and Hutehings) 46 

Sutton, Surrey, pair of villas, 724 P 

Swansea metal exchange, 46 » 

Sydney, houses of parliament, 76, 114 


TABLES: Flemish folding top, 741; 
from Salamana, 289; Hoghton ‘Tower, 
330; 17th century, with stretcher, 741 

Technical schools: Northwich, Verdin, 177 
(do, stained glass) 253; Sunderland 
(selected design, Potts, Son and J: ennings) 
12 (do.,2nd, Woodhouse and Willoughby) 

> 


12 

Teddington, houses on Broom Water estate, 

- 8rd. design (Hardy and Coyne) 285 

Tee-square, universal, 671 — =4 . 

Tenement houses and business premises, 
Leith, 399, 400 : 

Tests of wearing qualities of dooring 
materials, 67 

Theatre ; Middlesbrough (Palace of 
Varieties) 618 ; F 

Theological college (Presbtn ) Cambridge, 
150, 186 . : 

Thornton church tower, 186 ~ 

Thorwaldsen’s Shepherd and Dog, at 

- Drapers’ hall, 724 =~ 

Throg morton-st ,E C.,statuaryin Drapers’ 
hall, 724 

Tolbooth at Dysart, N.B., 762 

Tomb of Fillipo Decio at Pisa, 690 

Tooting, Grove fever hospital, 294 

Totterdown house, Weston-super-Mare, 
porch to, 472 

Tower: convalescent home, Pegwell Bay, 


76; Hornby, 186; New Brighton, sur- i 


veying site of, 501, 502, 539, 510, 573, 
613, 682, 683, 717, 793, 829, 990; restora- 
tion St. John Baptist’s ch., Cardiff, 12; 
Thornton, 186 : 

Town halls: Belfast, designs selected, (E. 
Thomas and Son) 46 (Greeme-Watt and — 
Tulloch) 114; Enniskillen, 868; Stanhope, 
652 

Trap closet, anti-:iphonage, 180 

Treat’s nail-holding hammer, 361 

Trigonometry, 183, 349 364 

Tuileries, a relic of the, 12 

Tyringham hall, Cuddington, 762 


UNIVERSAL tee-square, 671 

Universita, palazzo, Genva, 400 <4 

Universities: Edinburgh, McEwan hall, 
834; Princetown, Stack building, 366 

Upper Langford, chimneypiece at Lower 
Court farm, 


VARIETIES, Palace of, Middles- 
brough, 618 F 

Venice, the Pesaro palace, 438, 455 

Venus, statue at Drapers’ hall, 724 

Verdin technical school and gymnasium, 
Northwich: 177; stained glass, 253 

Vestibule to Cranston's showrooms, Glas- 
gow, 508 ” 

Victoria: Embankment, additions to 
Savoy hotel, 652; Jubilee bd. schools, 
Dewsbury, 724 

Villas: Delius, Aix-la-Chapelle, staircase 
in, 76; Loyelace-gardens, Surbiton, 906 ; 
Sutton, Surrey, 724 


WAKEFIELD county council build” 
ings, statues at, 762 

Walbrook, St. Stephen’s, font at, 582 — 

Well-paper, Diana frieze, 438 f 


Wearing qualities of flooring materials, 67 — . 
Wells cathedral, from 8.E., 834 Li 
te 


Wesleyan college, Scarborough, 330 


Weston-super-Mare, entrance porch to = 


Totterdown house, 472 > 
Weymouth, Royal hotel, 72 
Wheelwright grammar school, Dewsbury, 
7i9, 724, 756 ( 
Whitechurch, Bucks, old house, 762 
Whitecross-st., E.C., old staircase, 582 
White Star offices, Liverpool, 508 : 
Wigold, Gt., Hawkhurst, staircase at, 582 
Wilton house, centre of front, 582 
Windmill hill, Northowram, house at, 72£ 
Wolsey’s arms at Hampton Court, 582 
Wolverhampton, house in Park-avenue, 762 
Women, school of medicine for, 868 __ 
Woodlands, Leatherhead, hunting stables 
and kennels, 906 a 
Workhouse, Lewisham, lunatic payilion, — 
939 i 
Worle, pulpit at, 3 
Wrought iron and steel in constructional 
work, 8, 9, 38, 39, 78, 74, 189, 140, 175, 
179, 250, 251, 287, 288, 825, 574, 575, 576, 
787, 936, 937 oe 


YARMOUTH, mariners’ hospital, 582 
Yellow room, Leyens ha’l, 253 ‘ 
Ypres, meat market, 366 


E BUILDING NEWS 


AND ENGINEERING 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF BUILDINGS. 


OREIGNERS and colonial visitors who 
have helped to swell the crowd in the 
Metropolis during the late Jubilee festivities 
will carry back with them rather ‘‘ mixed” 
and vivid impressions. Our _ buildings, 
streets, squares, and parks will no doubt 
have impressed them favourably, as seen 
under a veil of festal green and Venetian 
masts ; but immediately outside the favoured 
streets many dismal rows of houses must 
have met their gaze. So much squalor and 
poverty, and so much gaiety and wealth, 
could hardly be matched anywhere else. 
More startling contrasts between the poor 
and the rich parts of the Metropolis could 


_ anywhere be equalled than those which present 


themselves to the visitor of the Hastand West. 
But there have been extenuating circum- 
stances which have toa certain extentlessened 
the painful discrepancy between the wealthier 
and the poorer neighbourhoods. Sanitary 
progress and improved buildings have ma- 
terially helped to soften down the disparities. 
Half a century has made a vast difference in 
this respect. When the century was in 
its teens the stranger might have gone 
from one end of the Metropolis to the other 
and have found a far more astounding differ- 
ence between East and West than he would 
now. The change was greater, and more 
felt; there were no compensatory elements 
like» baths and washhouses, public free 
libraries, hospitals and convalescent homes, 
technical institutes and museums, which 
now, through Governmental and private 
munificence, adorn the East-end as much as 
they do the West. The very presence of these 
buildings, often of architectural character, 
tends to soften the asperities of the locality, and 
to relieve the dull monotony of the streets. 
Narrow streets, passages, and courts, squalid 
and exhaling foul smells, have given place 
to wider thoroughfares and sanitary pave- 
ments. All these have been distinct gains to 
health and salubrity. Yet there is some- 
thing more, which the foreign critic will find 
absent, and which sanitary improvements 
and building regulations have not ‘supplied. 
He will miss the sense of art. What has 
been gained in material comfort is lost in 
qualities which appeal to the eye and the 
heart. The great model block of flats for 
the working classes has something forbidding 
and gloomy about it—a huge collection of 
tenements piled up one on another without 
character or variety; the payed new street 
of houses or tenements without breathing 
room at the back and perhaps close up to the 
street, is monotonous with its stereotyped 
house-fronts, as if. the life and habits 
of the occupants were all cast in the 


same mould. The new streets are laid 


out on straight lines to save every 
inch of ground, as if the first aim 
had been to squeeze in as many houses 
as possible for ground-rent. The great 
advertising mania so characteristic of the 
age cannot fail to arrest the eye of the 
foreigner wherever he goes. Our finest shop 
facades and offices covered with huge letters 
or posters—even chimney stacks and roofs 
utilised ; our railway. viaducts disfigured by 
placards. .These and other modern things, 
like overhead wires, impart a commercial 
stamp to our streets and buildings. Thereis 
something in all these modern appliances 
which weary and disappoint the observer. 
They disgust the artist, not because they 
are useful and necessary, but because they 
shock the taste and are put up without any 
regard to architecture and the sense of 
propriety, right across facades, spoiling 
some feature with lines of wires, as a 
chimney or a roof. They are offensive 
against good taste, and all sense of pro- 
portion is lost between the utilitarian 
and the artistic. Can anything be more 
incongruous than the proximity of gasworks 
and ugly gas-holders to a neighbourhood of 
houses, anything more deplorable than the 
juxtaposition of prodigious blocks of dwel- 
lings with low buildings, or hideous railway 
structures spoiling the best approaches to a 
suburban, such as we see everywhere in 
London. No wonder all our best architec- 
ture is spoilt by utilitarian structures which 
are allowed to thrust themselves into notice. 


The West-end is no less full of these 
monstrosities than the Hast-end. Knights- 
bridge itself has been spoiled by the erection 
of monster blocks of mansions and barracks, 
and the vicinity of the Imperial Institute and 
Kensington Gore is ruined by the erection of 
blocks of considerable height and of intensely 
ugly profiles. A few years ago this site— 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens—rendered 
famous for its series of now historic exhibi- 
tions, beginning with the ‘‘ Fisheries,” and 
ending with the ‘‘ Colonial,” was a charming 
open spot in the midst of palatial street 
residences, covered with grass, and adorned 
by valuable trees and shrubs: now it isa 
wilderness of bricks and mortar between the 
Natural History Museum and the Albert 
Hall. ven the Imperial Institute, both in 
front and rear, has been spoiled by the 
nearness of unsightly brick buildings. Here 
we had an exceptionally fine position marked 
out by two important buildings, one in 
Kensington Gore, and the other in Cromwell- 
road, close to Hyde Park and the South 
Kensington Museum, bounded on the west 
by Queen’s Gate, and on the east by Exhibi- 
tion-road. In a few years the site is so 
hemmed in by lofty buildings which have been 
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planned without any reference to the general 
surroundings, that the visitor will look in vain 
for any of that skill in artistic disposition 
of great edificés which marks the plans of 
most Continental’ cities. What have we to 
compare, for instance, tothe Arc de Triomphe, 
or Place de la Concorde, Paris, or that of the 
République, with their wide roadways and 
pavements, statuary andadernments, or lines 
of trees? Paris, with itsdabyrinth of dark, 
Medieval streets has been transformed into 
broad, spacious thoroughfares adorned by 
architectural and sculptural features and 
planting. The ‘‘ Commission desArtistes” was 
appointed after the Revolution of 1848, and 
the work of remodelling Paris has proceeded 
ever since. New streets were driven through 
densely-populated districts ; but these have 
been undertaken and finished according to 
the plan of the commission made fifty years 
ago. The Loi d’Alignement gave the muni- 
cipal authorities power to create a servitude 
on land bordering on public thoroughfares, 
or those in advance of the line of frontage 
laid down. By this means the erection of new 
buildings has been made to fall into line, and. 
the reciification of the lines of old streets has 
been brought about. Our course is differ- 
ent. Plans are proposed and set aside, ora 
remodelling is begun, to be curtailed at the 
next election of the local authority; so we 
get a piecemeal arrangement, worse In some 
cases than the previous state. Mr. Hamer- 
ton writes, in his ‘“‘ Old and Modern Paris” : 
‘«« An Englishman who finds himself in some 
great Parisian street of our own time, such 
as the Boulevard Haussmann or Boulevard 
Malesherbes, has nothing to do but confess 
that here indeed is the ideal street, and that 
his own Shaftesbury-avenue, Bond-street, or 
Oxford-street are not yet the ideal.” And 
he points out that a street ought to be of the 
same width throughout, with seats for foot 
passengers on the causeway. Look at the 
boulevards; for example, which converge on 
the Arc de Triomphe, twelve altogether, 
some of them 300ft. wide and over 1,000 
yards in length, with clear views of a mile in 
length. 


Again, Vienna has been remodelled on 
similar lines; a wide boulevard or ‘‘ring” 
has been formed round the city, in which 
many stately open spaces have been planted, 
like the Ring Strasse, and this surrounding 
thoroughfare is connected to the broad quay 
of the Danube Canal. We could give other 
examples. It is not unlikely that our visitors 
will compare mentally these and our own 
shortcomings, the random piecemeal arrange- 
ments of our streets and main centres of 
traffic with such a great focus of thorough- 
fares as that of the Are de Triomphe, our 
squares with that of the Place de la Concorde, 


Such a centre as that of Oxford-circus or 
Piccadilly-circus will raise expectations ; the 
eye looks for some order, symmetry, and de- 
sign, and finds none. Natural features or 
statuary are absent altogether, and there are 
few seats for weary pedestrians, while the 
examples of fountains and statues we 
possess may well create in the minds of our 
visitors ‘‘odious comparisons.” | Where 
nature or art could have been utilised or 
turned to account, the commercial speculator 
seems to have had all his own way. 

Two important principles have been lost 
sight of in the remodelling of the Metropolis. 
One is the isolation or emphasis of our great 
buildings. The authorities of the French 
capital take care to isolate their chief edi- 
fices, their churches and palaces, making 
them the attractive features, as anyone may 
see who looks at a map of the city. Except 
in the two cases of churches in the Strand, 
which are isolated, the rule seems to be to 
block out our finest buildings, exposing 
them only on one or two sides. We thus lose 
them as great features. Is not the Law 
Courts spoiled by being practically shut in on 
two sides, and the Government. Offices in 
Whitehall similarly cramped, being only 
visible in front and rear? Imagine what 
these buildings might have been—better 
architecturally, and certainly more inposing 
—if they were placed in areas of ground clear 
all round, and made the centres and main 
thoroughfares east and west, north and south! 
Wren proposed sach a scheme in his plan of 
making St. Paul’s Cathedral a great centre 
with radiating streets, while we all know how 
it is situated. Our foreign visitors, who 
took part in the-imposing function before 
the west front, of the cathedral the other 
day must have been disappointed at the 
contracted area in front of our great City 
basilica, and how little of the proportions of 
Wren’s noble fane could be seen from the 
adjacent side street. The great City centre 
at the end of Cheapside is another instance 
of partial isolation. The Royal Exchange is 
at least a stately structure, which faces the 
spectator as he proceeds eastwards and divides 
two main arteries of traffic. Here we have 
an instance of an isolated building. The 
Bank is also surrounded by streets; but the 
whole area might have been made imposing 
if these edifices had been placed symmetrically 
in a great square, by which the wedge-shape 
of the Exchange might have been avoided. 
Hf Fleet-street had been in a line with Cheap- 
side, what a grand effect St. Paul’s and these 
buildings might have produced! The second 
principle is the importance of natural features 
m the environment of our great buildings. 
How few of our parks and gardens are 
made to border our thoroughfares or to 
play a part in their design. Green Park 
certainly skirts Piccadilly from Hyde Park 
Corner for some distance, and Hyde Park is 
partially bordered by two thoroughfares, 
Knightsbridge and Uxbridge-road ; but how 
little they are made to contribute to the effect’ 
A row of old houses and a large block of 
cayalry barracks shut off the view of the 
park from the former. The scene-painter 
idea emulated by our French neighbours 
would have probably suggested Hyde 
Park as a noble part of the thoroughfares 
on either side of it; the fine trees, and 
the Serpentine itself would have been 
brought into the vista, just as the Parisians 
have opened up their town parks, like the 
Parc Monceaux, or the Champs Elysées, by 
boulevards, which pass through their most 
beautiful parts. Our greatest modern 
thoroughfare is the Thames Embankment, 
where the reclaimed land of the old 
wharves, now a fringe of gardens from 
Westminster to Waterloo Bridge, borders 
the road and combines with the river 
itself in giving dignity to the roadway. 
Some of our most successful modern 
buildings have been erected along the 
river from Westminster to Blackfriars, 


though there are no evider.ces of any attempt 
to unite the architecture with the roadway 
or its scenery. Even at the bridges the 
arrangement of buildings at the approaches 


his been left to chance. The most 
diversified character and irregular sky- 
line prevails. What might have been is 
almost a vain regret in an age of com- 
mercial expediency, with frontages and 
building areas of fabulous value. Still, 
something can be done if we had the mind 
and heart to do it. We have still men like 
Perrault, Vanbrugh, and Uvedale Price who 
can conceive schemes in which scenery and 
architecture can be united; but our muni- 
cipal authorities lack the courage, and con- 
tent themselves with piecemeal improve- 
ments in which ground landlords, lessors, 
and surveyors are most concerned. 


ROUGH AND RAPID BUILDING. 


CASE tried in the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
County Court ought to convince people 
of the great risks incurred in rapid building. 
The widow of a working man sued a builder 
on behalf of herself and children for damages 
sustained through the death of her husband, 
who died from the collapse of a house at 
Sandgate, Newcastle, in March last. The 
jury had to inquire into the cause of the 
fall. The defendant was both the owner and 
builder, engaged in pulling down when the 
accident occurred, which resulted in the 
death or Brogden and four other men, and 
injury to others. As we reported the case, 
it is needless to explain all the circumstances. 
The plans deposited by the builder with the 
corporation did not disclose the whole 
of the work contemplated, and _ notice 
of intention to commence the work was 
not given, as it should have been. It 
was contended that if the officials of the 
corporation had had the opportunity of seeing 
the work as it was being carried out, the 
workmen engaged would have had the benefit 
of their supervision, and their lives might 
have been saved. Great hurry was used in 
taking the building down, and a number of 
men were employed. Were reasonable pre- 
cautions taken ? The evidence given showed 
that the house was in a very dilapidated 
state, the mortar had lost all its properties of 
adhesiveness, the timber was rotten, there 
were no ties or bands, and yet in this con- 
dition a chimney-breast was removed, and 
the back wall cut into and a girder inserted, 
while the shores were taken out too soon. 
Other evidence was to the contrary effect, 
but verdict was returned for plaintiff— 
damages £225. 

This is another instance where the desire 
to. expedite the work has resulted in a 
catastrophe. It has lessons of deep import 
to all owners and builders who are engaged 
in altering and pulling down old buildings. 
There is the desire to ‘‘rush” the work, 
and, as in this case, more hands are engaged 
than is either necessary or desirable. Pulling 
down old walls of doubtful brickwork is not 
a work that should be done without con- 
sideration and judgment. Every part that 
looks weak or uncertain in its support 
ought to be shored, and no essential part 
of a structure like that of a chimney breast 
should be taken down till the last thing, 
and not before the building has been 
securely shored up. From what we can 
gather from the fragmentary evidence given, 
the building was poorly built, the mortar 
had lost it nature, and the timber ties were 
brittle ; careful inspection of the ties or bond 
were not made, and the walls were not 
sufficient to carry any weight. Notwith- 
standing which, the old walls were cut into, 
and a girder inserted, and the support of a 
chimney - breast removed without proper 
temporary supports. A number of men had 
been employed—about 19—their combined 
work and action tending to shake the loose 


and incoherent walls. The shores were taken 
away before the girder and joists were fixed 
or the mortar had set. The girder was put 
in an old and not sound wall instead of 
being carried by brick piers. All this is 
typical of a good many alterations of old 
buildings. No examination is made of the 
old walls and their nature and bond, whether 
the mortar is rotten, if the chimney-jambs 
are properly bonded to the party-wall, or 
whether it is safe to cut into a wall to rest a 
girder on. The work has to be done quickly, 
and there is a penalty for non-completion by a 
certain time. In many town buildings that 
have to be altered, other inducements to 
hurry the work are apparent. The builder 
is required by the by-laws to give 48 hours’ 
notice to the authorities, as in the case we 
have mentioned, before the work is actually 
commenced, which notice enables the officials 
of the council to make an inspection, and 
supervise the work asit proceeds. An artful 
builder tries to get over this official inspec- 
tion by commencing his work as soon as 
possible after the plans are passed. The 
sooner he begins to pull down or commence 
the new building, the better it is for him. 
He naturally does not desire the work to be 
examined. We have seen premises hoarded 
round and pulled down in an exceedingly 
short space of time. In these operations the 
architect takes not much interest as a rule, his 
principal care is with the new work, and he 
is often contented to leave the pulling down 
and shoring to the contractor. Yet there is 
often more skill necessary in dealing with 
the old work, in directing where shores are 
to be placed, what walls are to be taken down, 
and in supervising the cutting of openings 
and the insertion of beams. 

There are certain legal points in the case. 
One of them is, Whether it is possible to use 
reasonable care if the work is done in a 
hurry, as when overtime is made? As the 


judge said, the question for the jury was, 


Did the ‘‘defendant do what a reasonable 

man would have done under the circum- 

stances”? The liability of the builder in 

the case of accident is a serious one that 

ought to make contractors more than ordi- 

narily careful in their work. Building 

workmen are very apt to dispense with the 

usual supports like shores as soon as possible. 

They impede their operations, and they are 

not sufficiently conversant with structural 

matters. If they can save their labour in 

any operation like cutting away a founda- 

tion or any piece of masonry, they seldom 

think of the consequences that might 
ensue. They are prone to take advantage of 

the natural cohesiveness of the materials 

they work in, quite unmindful of the effect of — 
thrust or the imperfect bond and bad mortar 
of the wall. 
only be practised at the great risk and re- 
sponsibility of the builder. Hurried build- 
ing is generally a blind to cover rough 
workmanship, and it is one of the subter- 
fuges resorted to by a certain class of con- 
tractors which calls for the architect's closest 
attention. ; 

The district surveyor knows how alert 
he has to be when Mr. Scamper is putting 
up a row of houses—how quick he has to be 
in preventing a lot of old mortar being sifted 
for lime, or a lot of loam and unclean sand 
being used in the mortar. He has to be 
pretty quick, too, if he wishes to condemn 
eartloads of inferior bricks, or to see that 
the walls are not built with bats. Commer- 
cial enterprise has encouraged rapid building. 
A large bank or insurance office, a shop or 


a restaurant, must be rapidly finished for 


business, and the contractor knows too well — 


how he can turn this circumstance to his — 
In all contracts the — 


personal advantage. 
quicker the building or other work is com-— 
pleted the better, and this hurry in execution 
leads to many of the evils we have been con- 
sidering, and roughness of execution and 
risk are two of the most important. 


Rough and rapid building can ~ 
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FOUR SOMERSETSHIRE PULPITS. 


SOMERSETSHIRE PULPITS. 


HE accompanying measured drawings of 
pulpits are taken from four villages lying 
within a couple of miles radius of Weston-super- 
Mare, and exhibit the characteristic Perpendicular 
work for which the county of Somerset is so 
justly famed. Those at Kewstoke, Hutton, and 
cking are octagonal, that at Worle being 
hexagonal. EK. G. Ropway. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


id Be sixteenth general meeting of the Institute 
was held on Monday night, when the Gold 
Medal was presented by the President to Dr. 
Cuypers, H.C.M. The attendance was large. 
The PrestpEent, in his opening address, after 
some general remarks about the works of Nature, 
the Pyramids, the Acropolis, &c., said: ‘‘ I have 
now to introduce to you the distinguished 
Dutch architect, Dr. Cuypers, on whom you 
are about to bestow the Gold Medal. It is usual 
to give a slight sketch of the life and works of the 
Gold Medallist, in the interest of those who can- 
not be here; and many of those who would be 
here to-night are in the uppermost parts of the 
earth. So I must ask Dr. Cuypers to bear with 
me a little longer. Ican hardly think of Holland 
asa foreign country, so intimate has been the 
relation between it and England, so warm is still 
our sympathy with its soul-stirring efforts in the 
cause of freedom; and did not Holland give us 
one of our revered kings, William of Orange, and 
many of our celebrated families? Most of us 
when at school translated Grotius and the dia- 
logues of Erasmus, that friend of Sir Thomas 
More, whom he called ‘‘his darling.’? Who 
does not love the Dutch school of painting, 
and feel at home with its creations? Who 
has not been enchanted by the power of Rembrandt 
and the vigour of Frank Hals, with the crystal 
purity of the colour of Peter de Hooge, with the 


4 woods of Hobbema, the rushing waters of Ruys- 


dael, and the beautiful architectural works of 
Van der Heyden? Who has not been fascinated 
by the dignity of those warriors and statesmen, 
and by the grace and loveliness of those high- 
born ladies that live for us again in the pencil of 
Van Dyck? Who has not in imagination shared in 
the hardships and rejoicings of such discoverers 
as Van Diemen and Tasman? Dr. Cuypers 
finishes a long line of distinguished Dutch archi- 
tects to whom we owe the admired Medieval 
churches, mansions, and -town halls, and the 
wondrous cathedral of Antwerp, through Renais- 
sance days when Van Santen, under the Italian 
name of Vasanzio, designed the Villa Borgheseand 
the portal of the Vatican for Pope Paul V., when 
Floris, Philip Vingboons, Van Campen, and Post 
enriched their native country with their works, 
all of which have been preserved for us in the 
publication of Mr. Ysendyck. It is not usual to 
give the age of our Gold Medallist; but on.this 
occasion the arrival of Dr. Cuypers’ seventieth 
birthday this year has been the cause of almost 
national rejoicings in Holland; this points to 
something in his personality and career that has 
touched the hearts of his compatriots in a way 
that no mere quantity or excellence of his works 
could insure. Dr. Petrus Josephus Hubertus 
Cuypers was born on May 16, 1827, at Roermond. 
In his nineteenth year he became a student at the 
Antwerp Academy, fand got the prize for 
excellence, and the gold medal for architecture 
in 1849. He began his practical career by the 
restoration of the Minster of Our Lady in his 
native town, and built his first church in 1853. 
In 1864 he was awarded a crown for the 
William I. Museum, and up to 1894 he had 
built a cathedral and _ sixty-one churches 
and chapels in various parts of Holland and 
Belgium ; he had restored 57 ecclesiastical build- 
ings, mostly cathedrals and churches, and built 
museums, railway stations, mansions, villas, and 
private houses, besides his great work of the 
Royal Museum at Amsterdam, some 45ft. long 
and 280ft. deep, with a central hall some 70ft. 
wide and 260ft. long; the whole building com- 
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prising two quadrangles 130ft. long and 100ft. 
wide ; it is built of brick, with stone window- 
jambs and mullions and bands. ‘The style 
adopted is Late Gothic, just feeling the first 
breath of the Renaissance, in which cusps have 
been abandoned. This, however, is by no means 
all we have to be thankful for, as he started 
schools all over Holland, where the innumerable 
handicraftsmen who carry out architecture were 
taught the elements of design belonging to their 
craft. His motto is, ‘I believe, I love, I hope,’ 
and he says, ‘The love which binds together my 
beliefs and my hopes makes up my life.’ In his 
own house he has inscribed an apothegm of 
architectural wisdom: ‘Study the old, in order 
to win strength and support to design the new.’ 
It is clear that any architect who had carried 
out such an enormous mass of work must haye 
been guided by fixed principles systematically 
employed; and when no detail has been allowed 
to pass without his own supervision, and is mostly 
from his own hand, it is obvious that his industry 
must be equal to his genius. Sir, you are said 
by your contemporaries to be the one man in 
Holland who has done more than any other to 
point the way to higher things, and to follow out 
his own teaching. I gather from the admiration 
you excite in Holland«that your character is as 
much revered and loved as your genius is admired, 
for without the existence of peculiarly admirable 
qualities we cannot believe that you would have 
so endeared yourself to your countrymen, for you 
haye falsified the poet’s saying that— 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 

I now beg, in the name of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to invest you with Her Majesty 
the Queen’s Gold Medal, and to enrol you 
amongst that company of Gold Medallists that 
sheds such lustre on our Institute and on our 
country, and to hope, both on behalfof the Insti- 
tute and myself, that you may live long to enjoy 
the honours you have so well merited, and the 
love that you have called forth, and to add to the 
number of those works with which-you haye 
already so largely adorned your native land.” 

Dr. Cuypers read his reply in French. The 
following is a translation :—‘‘ Mr. President,— 
Allow me to express myself in another language 
than in your national tongue, which I deeply 
appreciate and revere, but would fear to profane 
by speaking imperfectly before this august 
assembly. My own Dutch speech, although it 
partly has a common base with yours, in that old 
Saxon which, had it not been for Charlemagne, 
would have become the universal Germanic or 
Teutonic language, is familiar to only a minority 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain, and would 
not suffice to render me intelligible in this 
chamber. I have recourse to the French- 
language, which has numerous relations with 
yours—witness the denominations of the provinces 
of Normandy and Brittany in France—and like 
English, but in a less degree, is heard in the 
most distant countries of the terrestrial globe, 
everywhere that civilisation and liberty have 
established their glorious reign. I feel, Mr. 
President, that I must, before and above all, 
express to you my sincere thanks for the words, 
too kindly and too flattering, which you have 
been good enough to address to me. If it is true 
that all approbation of our work flatters our 
pride, what satisfaction must we not feel when 
this approbation comes from those of our col- 
leagues for whom we have reserved a place of 
honour in our esteem and our veneration. Yes, at 
this hour I dare publicly and solemnly say that, 
if [ have had any success in my career as an 
architect, the example which has been given me 
by my colleagues in Great Britain has greatly 
contributed to it. When I visited England for 
the first time, so as to study the great monuments 
of our neighbours, it was not only the ancient and 
majestic cathedrals, the characteristic churches of 
little towns and villages, the splendid colleges, 
and other monuments of bygone ages, which 
delighted and deeply impressed me, but, above all 
things, the wise lessons which my honoured col- 
leagues Pugin, Scott, Street, Burges, Clutton, 
and so many others—only to speak of those who 
have gone before us into eternity—had drawn 
from the work of the great architects of the 
Middle Ages and of antiquity. It was here that 
I saw applied, with that correct, sober taste which 
characterises your glorious nation, the pure, true, 
and unchangeable principles of our art, which 
must be true, utilitarian, and practical, and at the 
same time not offendagainst those elusive canons of 
Beauty wherewith God has endowed us, to be the 
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unit independently of any other while operated 
from a single central power station on the site. 

Tt was decided to adopt a system of long-boom 
derricks of adjustable heights, operated by inde- 
pendent special hoisting engines coupled on to 
line shafts driven by two engines on opposite sides 
of the building that received steam from a single 
battery of boilers. Competitive designs for the 
details and arrangement of such apparatus were 
received and the system shown herewith was 
accepted from a number presented that included 
several alternate arrangements and modifications 
from the successful bidders. The result of the 
study and comparison of methods was the 
adoption and development of a series of six tall, 
square towers, 16ft. by 16ft. by 170ft. high, set 
near the corners and in the middle of the long 
sides of a rectangle 100ft. by 250ft. concentric 
with, parallel and similar to the building lines. 
Each tower had two trussed booms from 60ft. to 
70ft. long that overhang the curb so as to unload 
waggons in the street at twelve different places at 
once if necessary, and transfer their burdens from 
one to another or deposit them at any given points 
within the building walls. All these derricks are 
raised and lowered, hoisted and swung by one 
operator on an elevated platform in each tower, 
who controls the engines on the ground below 
by hand levers and pedals. This system, there- 
fore, provides for the simultaneous hoisting and ~ 
transfer over any part of an area 250ft. by 360ft. 
of twelve separate loads (aggregating 80,0001.) 
at a speed of over 50ft. a minute by a force of 15 
men, allowing two men on each tower platform and 
two on the ground to attend the engines, besides 
one fireman. One man can, however, frequently 
operate both booms in the same tower. 

Fig. 1 is a plan showing the outlines of the lot 
and building, the location of the towers, &c., the 
position of the central power plant, location of 
driving-engines E E, alignment of shafts, and 
the system of adjustable steel wire cable guys 
G G, &c., by which the tops of the towers were 
secured and strains distributed from one to another 
and transmitted both through their braced sides 
into the ground and through the four lin. main 
corner guys C C, &c., to heavy oak piles driven 
15ft. deep into the ground. 

Fig. 2 is an elevation of part of the lower por- 
tion of one of the towers. These towers were 
built in two sections, the first ones being about 
70ft. high aboye the surface of the ground, and 
having the booms connected at an elevation of 
about 30ft., as shown, where it was operated to 
set all the material up to the third story, after 
which the tower was extended 70ft. higher and 
the boom raised 40ft., and used to complete the 
hoisting for the upper stories. eee 

The towers were 16ft. square, with 12in. by 
12in. corner posts, in 20ft. lengths butt and cover 
spliced, with 16}in. bolts in each splice. There 
were 3in. by 10in. horizontal and diagonal braces, 
spiked on every side. The towers were each sct 
in a pit 18ft. deep and loaded with about 40 tons 
of ballast on a bottom platform to increase their 
stability. _ ; 

Fig. 3 is a general plan of the building showing 
the positions of the columns which were set by 
the booms. Immense walls were built inclosing 
the columns and all around between then, which 
are here indicated in general outline. — 

Fig. 4 shows the trimmings and details of con- 
nection at A at the foot of the boom. ; 

Fig. 5 shows the construction of the horizontal 
wheel W, by which the mast and boom were 
swung by means of rope R', Fig. 2. ‘ 

Fig. 6 isa plan and elevation of the operating 
platform and levers in the tower from which the 
hoisting engines are controlled. ; > 

Fig. 7 shows the general features and dimen- — 
sions of the pair of special hoisting engines at 
each tower. ‘Che line shaft S runs continuously 
and always drives the main gears H H, and 
secondary shafts I1, that, however, run loose 
except when engaged by clutches K K, that 
throw the drums in and make them wind up when 
moved by the rocker levers F F, and their vertical 
rods RR, shownin Fig. 2. Pawls P are arranged 
to stop the drum in case of breakage and the 
rocker lever F automatically sets the friction 
brake as fast as it releases the clutch. Drums 
D2 and D3 operate the hoist and topping lines 
respectively. Belts LL continuously d.‘ve 
end shafts MM, upon which paper cones, A diye 
are set, so that when either of them engages” 
coned disc wheel, C, the other has a clearance of 
lin. (not here shown). Pulling rod N (Fig. 2 
also)’ makes the rocker R turn the pinion Ne 
through part of a revolution in one direction, and _ 
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In the absence of Lord Onslow, Mr. Porter 
moved, ‘‘That, as the Council is divided in 
opinion on the question as to the permanent 
maintenance of the Works Department, it is 
inexpedient to discuss the question of substituting 
a Works Board for the Works Committee ; and 
that it be referred to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee to consider and report, in conjunction 
with the principal officers concerned, on the steps 
which should be taken with a view to carrying 
on the business of the Works Department with as 
little loss as possible to the ratepayers until after 
the election of the new Council.’’ He declared 
that he was animated by no opposition to the 
Works Department. The question was, Should 
the Works Department be rehabilitated and put 
upon a permanent basis in the form of a Works 
Board controlling? Next March there must be 
anew Council, and the wisest course was to pre- 
serve the thing as it stood at present until the 
electors had an opportunity of pronouncing 
judgment. Hehadno confidence in mere change 
of name from that of a ‘‘ Works Committee’’ tc 
a ‘* Works Board.’’ They were not justified in 
putting an end to the Department, nor were they 
justified in putting the Department on a per- 
manent basis for the same reason. The course 
recommended by the amendment was a prudent 
course under the circumstances. 

Mr. Campbell seconded the amendment, and 
contended that the labour policy of the Council 
was a mistake. 

Sir A. Arnold said he had not abandoned hope 
that there might be some basis of agreement. 
The Works Committee was just as much divided 
against itself as it was when eminent members 
of it gave evidence before the Special Committee. 
It was necessary that the matter should be dealt 
with at once. He himself would be willing to 
accept the amendment to be moved by Mr. 
White. He made the proposal because he 
felt the Department would not work with any 
success unless there were © united council. He 
hoped that Mr. Porter’s amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Sir J. Blundell Maple said the Moderate party 
had done their best to make the Works Depart- 
ment a success, but it would not pay. 

After further discussion, the amendment was 
lost. 

Mr. E. White moved as a further amendment, 
‘‘That all works ordered by the Council to be 
carried out without the intervention of a con- 
tractor shall in future be carried out by the 
manager of the Works Department, who shall be 
responsible to the Spending Committee in the 
same way that a contractor would be ; and that the 
Finance Committee shall have control of the 
finances of the Department.’’ He contended that 
the Moderates had striven to the best of their 
powers for the success of the Works Department, 
but they had been treated with hostility by the 
Labour members. They were trying to put the 
Committee on a sound footing. The work should 
be put in the hands of a man who knew some- 
thing about the intricacies of the contractor’s 
business. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Antrobus, 
and carried, after a lengthy discussion. 

The other recommendations of the Committee 
were adopted, with amendments, consequent upon 
the adoption of Mr. White’s amendment. 


immutableappanage of those who cultivate thearts. 
It was particularly in your country, my dear col- 
leagues, that I learned to estimate at its just value 
the charm which proceeds from correct and perse- 
vering application of the difference between 
materials, as much with respect to their properties, 
nature, and qualities, as with respect to their 
colour and other xsthetic features. It was here 
that I learned to appreciate the great advantages 
that result from the survival of the old co-opera- 
tive guilds of arts and crafts, by which you have 
been able to maintain for the execution of your 
works practical and capable craftsmen, worthy of 
the share in the work that is entrusted to them. 
It was in your country more than anywhere else 
that I noted and admired the happy application 
of the good principles of the past to the needs of 
modern society in all the works of your great 
masters. If, on the one hand, your fair and 
interesting land attracted me, with its rich monu- 
ments and its great analytical architecture, on the 
other the welcome given me by my dear colleagues, 
from my very first visit, was such that I was able 
to profit by all the advantages that friendship 
and urbanity can offer. If the old masters were 
there to instruct me and to stimulate my ambi- 
tion by the contemplation and the study of the 
masterpieces of great periods, the living masters, 
their worthy rivals, gave me their aid in pro- 
curing me access to, and serving as my guides in, 
all hidden nooks of interest, in all celebrated 
museums, in the innermost of all sanctuaries of 
art. It was in 1866 that I had the honour of 
being elected Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Institute of, British Architects—a 
title which is held in high esteem abroad, and in 
itself gives a certain influence and position to any 
architect. And who will be astonished if it is 
known that this noble Royal Institute is the great 
school in which has been, and is still being, 
formed all that England can produce of that 
which is glorious and illustrious in architecture ? 
The preservation and the restoration of the his- 
toric monuments of your ancestors, the imitation 
of ancient models, the assimilation therewith of 
new buildings, the formation of a legion of artists 
fighting, without ever losing ground, against 
those errors of every kind with which the 
depraved taste of certain periods threatened 
the sanctuary of art—these are the first-fruits 
of this glorious institution., Another great 
service rendered by you to the whole artistic 
world is to be found in the important travels 
that you have undertaken so as to study 
the monuments of the most distant countries, 
without regard to the manifold sacrifices that such 
enterprises inevitably entail. The remarkable 
publications in which are printed the results of 
these artistic peregrinations are, and will re- 
main, a splendid memorial of your Royal Insti- 
tute. If on this day I have thought it behoved 
me to pay homage to the Institute for the great 
services which it has rendered to the artistic 
world in general, I will beg you to believe me, 
my honoured colleagues, when I add that I feel 
doubly happy in being able to express to you my 
keen appreciation of the distinguished honour 
with which you haye gratified me. J venture to 
request the honourable President to be kind 
enough to act as interpreter for his foreign 
colleague before Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, in order to express to her my deep grati- 
tude for the fact that she has deigned to confirm 
the choice of the Institute by honouring me with 
the Gold Medal in the very year when so many 
millions of faithful subjects are blessing Heaven 
for having given them as a Sovereign the most 
accomplished woman who has ever worn a crown.”’ 

Photographs of Dr. Cuypers’ chief buildings 
were shown on the walls, and portfolios of his 
drawings were exhibited on the table. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
THE WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


AS the meeting of the London County Council 

on Monday, discussion was resumed on the 
report of the Special Committee on the Works 
Department. The committee recommended : 
‘*That a Works Board be substituted for the 
Works Committee, such board to be elected forth- 
with, one member to be nominated by and from 
each of the following committees: Finance, 
Asylums, Bridges, Fire Brigade, Highways, 
Improvements, Main Drainage, Parks, and 
Housing of the Working Classes; and that in 
future years the election of members of the Board 
do take place at the meeting of these committees 
next to the 31st March.”’ 
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ERECTING BALTIMORE COURT HOUSE.* 


HE Baltimore Court-house is a large, tall, 
steel and stone building 313ft. by 191ft. in 
extreme dimensions, that occupies an entire 
square between Lexington and Washington and 
Liberty and Calvert streets, Baltimore, Md. Its 
construction involved such a large amount of high 
and heavy hoisting and rapid handling of beams 
and columns, masonry and materials, and the 
magnitude and duration of the work were such 
that the contract prices and requirements justi- 
fied the design, manufacture, and installation of 
a special power and hoisting plant and a system 
of work and apparatus adapted to the long and 
important service for the entire continuous con- 
struction of the building entire. The complete 
erection was awarded in a single contract. ‘These 
conditions justified an unusual expenditure for 
plant, and it was determined to provide derricks 
that should command every part of the building 
and handle any amount of material, including the 
heaviest possible loads, at a rapid speed and each 


* From the Engineering Record. 
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ERECTING THE BALTIMORE COUNTY COURT 


De La Vercne Macurye Company, New York City, Designers; Messrs. JonN Ginn AnD Sons and D. W. Tuomas, Baltimore, Md., Contractors, 


it, engaging the rack attached to shaft M, brings 

wheel B into contact with disc C, and through it 

and a worm gear drives D1, so as to swing the 
boora' to the right: pulling rod, Q, similarly 
engages C and A, and operates the drum D1 in 

the reverse direction, so as to swing the boom to 
_ the left ; if neither rod N or O is pulled and held, 
drum D1 will not be driven at all. 

_All the derricks are operated by the two 50H.P. 
high speed centre crank steam engines with, auto- 
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matic cut-off anda speed of 275 revolutions per 
minute. This speed gives a speed of hoisting for 
each boom of 72ft. or 120ft. per minute, accord- 
ing to whether a five-part or three-part tackle is 
used. Allowing a loss of 25 per cent. for over- 
coming friction, &c., it was calculated that both 
engines could lift 18 tons 72ft. high in one minute 
when making 275 revolutions, and single loads 
of from one to three tons could be lifted by three 
and five-part tackle at the above speeds. At 2°5 


HOUSE. 


revolutions of the main engine, 102 tons could be 
lifted 52ft. or 87{t. per minute, at 200 revolu- 
tions. In practice it was found that one boom 
on each tower hoisted 63 tons 52ft. high per 
minute with ease. 

This plant was manufactured and installed for 
the contractors, John Gill and Sons and D, W. 
Thomas, Baltimore, Md., by the De la Vergne 
Machine Company, New York, and to their. 
engineer, Mr. Gus P. Wern, who designed the 


hoisting machinery and details of the plant, as 
well as to Messrs. John Gill and Sons, we are 
indebted for the data from which this description 
has been prepared. 

Fig. 8 isa view of the mechanism at the foot 
of the masts to revolve them horizontally. 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A GROUP OF STABLE BUILDINGS. 


cs NY ’’ is placed first, and ‘‘ Pickles ’’ comes 
second ; the third position is obtained by 

‘*Nap.’”’ All three designs are picturesque and 
interesting. The condition issued to the com- 
petitors were as follows:—‘‘A group of stable 
buildings suitable for erection in connection with 
a gentleman’s moderately-sized country house. 
The accommodation to comprise six stalls and 
two loose boxes (the latter may be located in an 
adjacent building to the stall stable), a washing 
place, harness-room, and a coachhouse for four 
vehicles. A groom’s bedroom must be provided 
on the first floor, and a loft for provender. <A 
corn-shoot desirable. The carriage-washing space 
to be outside in front of the coachhouse. Adjoin- 
ing, and planned to group well with the stables, 
a cow-byre for five cows is to be provided, with 
a covered yard, a mixing-room, and a calf-box 
large enough to be divided into two. A small 
dairy and churn-room may form part of the 
buildings, and a hen-house; two earth-closets, 
one for use near the dairy. Scale 8ft. to inch for 
elevatiens. Plans may be smaller. 'T'wo eleva- 
tions, one section, and plans with view. Materials, 
brick and tiles.”’ ‘‘Nut’’ sends a pretty sheet 
of drawings illustrating an unpretentious group 
of buildings which would look at home by the 
country-side almost anywhere, and his plan has 
several advantages, one of which is its com- 
pactness, and another is its suitability. The 
arrangements readily explain themselves, and 
although in items of detail we are aware 
that modifications may be pointed out as 
desirable, ‘‘ Nut’’ well deserves the first place. 
The turret shown in the front elevation is 
left out in the yiew, an omission with which 
ave agree rather, though it is not fair to do so 
while the turret is left in on the elevation, where 
it does not look badly. Asa matter of fact, it would 
come better on theridge if shifted to where the gable 
of the loft runs back into the main roof. The 
adjoining chimney is pimpingly small. Our old 
Medieval builders realised the value of a long 
unbroken ridge line, and if it curved about a bit 
so much the better; but when they did put a 
chimney there was no mistake about its import- 
ance and scale. ‘‘ Pickles’’ makes more of his 
stable-yard, but we do not like his design so well, 
and in a way itis not so pleasingly unambitious 
as ‘* Nut’s.’ The arch, in a -skimpingly 
thin, rough-cast plastered wall, is not a happy 
one, and the reveals being so shallow, the 
effect would be poor and thin, and thereby 
this objection is increased. In old English 
stuccoed and whitewashed cottages the walls were 
’ mostly built of local rubble, used necessarily 
very substantially, and thus the charm of 
simplicity and solid breadth insured their 
distinguishing characteristics. In modern every- 
day building we are well aware how difficult it is 
to obtain a kindred spirit, like that associated 
with ancient vernacular work; but, of course, 
archeology is not architecture —a mistake 
often made by those who affect a crude 
queerness. Successful contemporary work becomes 
so when the requirements and conveniences 
of present-day conditions are suitably recog- 
nised and artistically provided for, a truism which 
seemingly needs constant reassertion, judging by 
the major portion of the designs nowadays erected. 
‘*Nap,’’ the author of the third design, has 
merits which we have not overlooked, and 
although he has provided a more adequate dung- 
pit than ‘‘ Pickles,’’ he has located it in a need- 
lessly confined position, convenient enough in 
. some respects, but not a nice arrangement at the 
end of the covered yard. The roof over this 
covered yard seems to go the wrong way, and if a 
dongitudinal section of it with the adjoining 
_ slopes were shown, our point of objection would 
look very conspicuous. The cross-section given 
is really rather misleading. One of the best 
designs submitted is by ‘‘Dache.’? Architec- 
turally, it is very nice indeed; but its author loses 
marks by ignoring our rfiles about the size of the 
spaper, by making his drawing much too large. 
** Pantile’’ sends a group of farm buildings of no 
little merit; one advantage of his over ‘ Nap”’ 


of the house and her friends. The perspective 
is nicely drawn, and the whole composition is done 
without ostentation. The balance of plan has 
been allowed to govern the arrangements too 
clearly, and the large yard to the stables is 
wasteful without being roomy, the solidly built 
washing space with its big arches obtruding too 
much and incurring a needless expense. There is 
no dungpit and no place for one. The maids’ 
E.C. is too much in evidence from the stables. 
‘« Tyke’ errs, too, in this respect, for though the 
E.C.’s entrances are well isolated one from the 
other, the author has placed them back to back 
in such a way that they could not be used as 
earth closets.at all, and another objection is that 
the dairymaid’s closet entrance would very likely 
be mistaken for the way into the dairy, a very 
awkward oversight of ‘‘ Tyke’s.’’ His design is 
not to be condemned, however, for a seemingly 
minor point of this kind, but we single it out 
thus prominently as an index to the style 
of thoughtlessness which more or less marks 
other details of his work. For instance, the 
fowls’-house can only be reached by passing 
along the feeding-passage of the calves’-house 
and cow-byre. An outside door for such a place 
is of the greatest value. ‘‘Tyke’’ has taken 
pains which we give him credit for, and, archi- 
tecturally, he is fairly successful. ‘‘ Agon”’ 
fails in this respect, but his plan is more com- 
pact; in fact, the stockyard is not spacious 
enough really, and there is, in general terms, a 
cramped character about all his arrangements. 
‘‘ Bolebrook’’ is careful and neat, mindful of 
ventilators and other contrivances such as hollow 
walls and the like ; he is likely to do better, and 
will improve if he makes a study of good men’s 
work. ‘‘ Manxsman’’ draws freely, and recalls 
something which we have seen before, but not 
here improved. The idea of the plan is an 
inclosed courtyard reached by an archway 
under a sort of tower. ‘‘ Mist’’ wastes no 
effort after architectural appearance; three gables 
of the plainest kind break up a long facade, and 
Boyle’s air-pump ventilators are relied on for 
character in the skyline of the group. The plan 
is fairly practical, but not strikingly so, and the 
drawings are poorly executed. ‘‘Vlan”’ is more 
ambitious, and marks his stables by a square, 
squat tower, which, however, is not large enough 
for a provender loft. ‘‘ Vlan’s’’ south elevation 
is artistically managed, and we ought to have had 
a better result as a whole from a student who can 
imagine so good a portion as this elevation. ‘St. 
Leonard ’’ has a good plan, and his elevations, 
though wanting in spirit, are sensible and 
practical-looking—qualities of the first conse- 
quence; but he fails to interest us sufli- 
ciently with his outline diagrams. ‘‘ Mannikin”’ 
sends a toy-like design, wanting in breadth 
and simplicity. We possibly may vex him 
by using so strong an expression; but if he 
be wise he will take the criticism in good part 
and act upon the hint another time. In detail 


his plan is not good; but we can quite 
understand that ‘‘Mannikin’’ has done his 
best, and therefore is likely to improve. 


‘¢Look’’? comes next, with a better plan than 
elevation. Thestock-yard should not be separated 
from the cow-byre, and the dairy ought not to 
open out of the stable yard. The dairymaids in 
this plan must needs go through the stock-yard 
to reach their earth-closet, which is needlessly 
close to the churn-room. ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt’’ does 
not improve much; but the author continues to 
contribute energetically, which must benefit him 
in the end if he studies the published designs. 
This persistent industry is the distinguishing 
feature of our Club, which has gone so far to 
make it an established success for nearly a 
generation, at any rate. Other journals, at home 
and abroad, have imitated our Club, but have 
failed entirely in their endeavours, because those 
who contributed dropped off and lost heart. 
Some of the most prominent young architects 
in this country at the present time were 
‘“B.N.D.O.”? men not many years ago. ‘The 
two remaining designs for the stables are by 
** Geisha’’ and ‘‘ Nil Desperando.”’ 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


4 Pes works of reconstruction and expansion in 

the city have been going briskly on since the 
opening of the year. The severely cold weather 
which had lingered far beyond its usual limits of 
the month of May into June, and so that the 


is that the dairy can be better visited by the lady 


gardens are hardly ye full leaf, was n 
accompanied with any ‘ } 
and hardly a day has been lost in carrying forward 
the great amount of work now, and for some time 
in hand. There has been another rise in wages, 
and plasterers, before the term, were getting any- 
thing they chose to ask. 5 
- Great progress has been made with the recon- 
struction of the North British Railway station and 
North Bridge. The whole of thearch girders are in 
position, and, judging from the appearance of the 
eastern and completed side, the structure has 
every indication of being as great an improve- 
ment as it is conspicuous as a landmark in the 
architecture of the city. The only thing which 
strikes the observer as somewhat detracting from 
the elegance of the design is the unfortunate 
selection of the freestone in the massive piers, 
which is far from uniform in colour and texture. 
The lofty walls, which inclose the property of 
the company, are much better in this respect. | 
The station proper is still in great confusion. 
The old roof is nearly all removed, and the zis: 
forms most completed. Much has to be done, 


however, before access to the platform can be 


made easy for the increase in summer traffic, as 
old buildings and the scaffolding of the bridge 
must be removed. The new access, which runs at 
a somewhat steeper gradient on the north side of 
the old, is made and sufficiently finished for 
traffic. It is carried on massive ironwork, with a 
handsome parapet at the sides constructed to carry 
the roofing of the sheds at either side. Near the 
foot the ironwork, which has arcaded panels and 
pilasters, with the usual Classical details, is con- 
tinyed with a balustrade of Ionic pillars, which, 
with the substructure, are in stonework. The 
booking-offices are also finished, though they make 
no appearance as yet, being covered by the lofty 
screen, which is itself concealed from view by the 
present booking-office. This department of the 
new station, which has been described in the 
Buripinc News, has a most elegant and comfort- 
able aspect, as contrasted with the unsightly 


appearance of the same at the Caledonian station. 7 
The floor has a pretty pattern of Doulton tiles 


with the Scotch thistle and crest of the company, 
and the grilles ironwork protecting the flat glass- 


work in the ceiling has a fine effect. No expense 


apparently has been spared to make the entrance 
attractive to the public—and their convenience 
also has been carefully studied—who have not, as in 
most stations, to traverse a great length of plat- 
form to find the proper waiting-rooms, &c. 


the railway-offices, where there is a vast amount 


of heavy brick and stonework ; a good idea of this — ee 
can now be had from thegardens over the Vegetable © 


Market, where there are always a number of 
observers inspecting the proceedings of the builders 
below. ‘The walls are mostly all lined with white 
glazed bricks, and appear to be excellent samples of 
brickwork. 


The town council have decided to expose the — 


building ground of North Bridge-street in separate 
lots for the convenience of intending purchasers. 
It isthought there will be more competition and a 
better price secured in this way than by putting 
the whole up to auction for £200,000. 


The work of preparing the foundation for the 


extension of the Municipal offices has been com- 
pleted, or nearly so. / 

Some progress has been made in the way of 
realising the architect’s design for the decorative 
details of the National Portrait Gallery. Four 
statues, at least, have been commissioned, of 
Dunbar, Hume, Watt, and Sir Henry Raeburn. 


The capitals of the pillars of the halls, hitherto 
blocked out only, are being carved with foliage 
carving, of the Decorated Gothic style a aha 

. Hole, 


and a commission has been given to 
R.S.A., for decoration of the walls of the hall and 
gallery round it with scenes from Scottish history. 
The great defect of this and other parts of the in- 
terior is the want of light occasioned by the unfor- 
tunate adoption of red stone and rather dirty red 
bricks for the finishing of the walls. 


help to make the interior more lightsome. 
The Usher site question has not been heard of 
since the Lord Provost’s committee reported in 
favour of Charlotte-square, but the Canal site is 
still under consideration. It is certainly more 
central, and the hall would be much more conspi- 
cuous and better seen there than in Charlotte- 


square, unless the square were denuded of the 


garden trees. 


protracted snowstorms, 


ood © 
progress has been made also with the lower floorof 


a 
Ah 


Even with 
a strong south light the staircases are dark; itis 
proposed to lighten up the hall by removing three 
small rooms on the north side, which will greatly 
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A JAMES I. BUFFET. 


The Prudential Assurance building at the 
south-east corner of St. Andrew-square is now 
completed to the roof; it forms a striking addi- 
tion, both in respect of altitude and style. It has 
five floors, with a bold, projected eaves-belt 
course and two attic floors over it, which happens 
nearly to coincide with the same feature of the 
adjoining building. It is throughout constructed 
of brickwork, with surface-facing of polished 
freestone and polished Aberdeen granite on the 
ground floor. The style is a chaste and elegant 
example of the Queen Anne period, common 
enough in the pages of the Buinpinc News, but 
unknown as yet in Edinburgh, and presents a 
very striking contrast to all the other buildings in 
the square, which there and elsewhere adhere to 
the old Classical type of design. It is a brick 
building, executed in stone to all appearance, and 
the vertical members dominate. The purely 
decorative details are few, and very judiciously 
disposed for good effect. The angle is finished 
with an octagonal tower or turret, which is 
finished at the top with an ingenious and very 
elegant arrangement of windows and gables and 
inclosed spaces for receiving the roof water. ‘The 
building is in red stone from Dumfriesshire, which 
rather kills the beauty of the granite. However 
well the red sandstone looks in itself or in com- 
pany with other buildings of the same colour, or 
with green fields and foliage, the streets of Edin- 
burgh, which are all in freestone of different aspect 

- altogether, have not been improved by its intro- 
duction. What they would be like if every other 
building were red may be imagined, but is not 
likely to be realised. 

Great improvements have been recently made 
in the National Gallery. The injuries sustained 
by the tunnelling operations of the North British 
Railway Company have been all repaired, and the 
interior, as well as the arrangement of the pic- 
tures, presents another and much more attractive 
aspect than hitherto. The floor has been laid 
with parquetry, with a black-moulded skirting 
about 2ft. in height, the walls area deep red, and 
the rooms haye been apportioned to reception of 
the pictures so as to illustrate the_ different 
schools of painting. The walls are not so much 
crowded as before, some having been placed in the 
portrait gallery or otherwise disposed of. 

The records of the Dean of Guild Court show 
still a great amount cf work, principally new tene- 
ments and alterations. The North British Hotel 


in Princes-street has got a new front, and is being 
entirely reconstructed. The principal feature of 
the frontage, which is nearly finished, is two large 
circular projecting windows, with polished granite 

illars. The Scottish Provident Institution, 
which has a handsome building in the Barry Club 


style, is taking down the plain tenement beside it 
to extend its accommodation, and foundations are 
laid for another large insurance building at the 
north-east corner of St. Andrew’s-square. 
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A JAMES I. BUFFET. 


4 bs is noteworthy for its unusual character, 
there being no attempt to inclose any 
portion for cupboards. The upper portion, which 
is shallow, has a lift-up top; and one long 
drawer, with bold contour richly carved, occu- 
pies the central part. ‘The buffet is inlaid in 
many places in light and dark woods ; the middle 
shelf having a geometrical design in reddish 
wood. The length is about 4ft., the height being 
the same, and the width lft. Gin. The different 
character of the big acorn-shaped legs is worth 
noting. Our sketch was made at Christies’. 
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COAL AS A SEWAGE PURIFIER. 


T a meeting of the Midland Counties branch 

of the Municipal and County Engineers’ 
Association, held at Stafford on Saturday last, 
Dr. G. Reid (the medical officer of health for 
Staffordshire) read a paper on ‘‘ Sewage Disposal 
by Artificial Filtration.’’ In the course of his 
paper, Dr. Reid called attention to a new filtering 
medium, which, he said, had lately come into 
great favour in Staffordshire, and which appeared 
to excel all other media which had hitherto been 
tried. In fact, so satisfied was he with the 
results which had been obtained from this filter, 
that he felt that the time had arrived when an 
effort should be made to induce the Local 
Government Board to reconsider their position, 
and accept efficient artificial filtration as a satis- 
factory method of disposal without land in cases 
where suitable land could not be obtained ata 
reasonable cost. He was no advocate of artificial 
filtration if it were possible to obtain suitable 
land; but bad land was worse than useless, as 
many authorities were discovering to their cost. 
Dr. Reid then went on to describe the work- 
ing of a filter constructed by Mr. Garfield, 
the manager of the Wolverhampton Sewage 
Disposal Works. Mr. Garfield having had his 
attention drawn to coal as a purifying medium, 
had asmall filter of fine coal made, in order to 
see what effect it would have upon the Wolver- 
hampton tank effluent. The results of the 
analysis made by Mr. Jones, the county analysist, 
were startling, and he (Dr. Reid), after careful 
consideration of the question, had come to the 
conclusion that coal was a valuable and cheap 


}medium for sewage purification. Why coal 


should prove so good a filtering medium it was 
difficult to say, especially considering the fact 
that, compared with other substances, it was 
practically non-porous. The Wolverhampton 
filter had been at work sufficiently long now to 
establish fairly conclusively that its activity did 
not diminish with time, and with proper use the 
life of such a filter need not, as far as could be 
seen, be limited. One thought occurred to him, 
and it was whether the immense areas now 
covered by shale from the mires could not be 
turned to good account for sewage filtering pur- 
poses. The experiment was well worth trying by 
those authorities who were conveniently placed 
for putting it to the test. A short discussion 
ensued.—The Chairman said that coal as a filter- 
ing medium was certainly a new idea, and 
further experiments with it would be watched 
with interest. Heshould like to ask whether any 
chemical change had been noticed in the coal 
which would account for the results ob‘ained by 
analysis.—Mr. Cameron (lxeter) defended the 
‘‘septic’? tank treatment he had mtroduced at 
Exeter, a system which Dr. Reid had untavour- 
ably criticised—Mr. Clarson proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Reid, and observed that he hoped 
Dr. Reid would be able to induce the Birming- 
ham Corporation to adopt the system. Ii they 
did, they would save many thousands of pounds. 
The way in which sewage was at present turned 
into the river was a disgrace to civilisation. Mr. 
Ayres (West Bromwich) seconded the motion. 
Mr. Corbett (Birmingham) explained the methods. 
adopted and the results obtained at Saltley, and. 
said he wished that the Local Government Board 
could be induced to go with the times in this- 
matter instead of holding the local authorities ~ 
back to the knowledge of twenty years ago. Mr, 
Jones, the county analyst, said he could not dis- - 
cover that there had been any change in the coal. 
which had been experimented upon. The motion ~ 
was carried, and Dr. Reid replied, briefly touch-- 
ing upon some of the points which had been raised. 
during the discussion. 

A paper had been prepared by Mr. W. Black— - 
shaw, the Stafford borough engineer and sur- - 
veyor, on some of the engineering works carried 
out at Stafford. He described the waterworks, 
the Royal Baths, the sewage works, and the 
Isolation Hospital, entering at length into the 
details of each from an engineering point of view. 
A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Blackshaw for 
his paper, and the Mayor was asked to convey the 
thanks of the association to the County Council 
for haying granted the use of the hall. Subse-- 
quently the members were entertained to luncheon, - 
and afterwards visits were paid to the Royal. 
Baths, the Sanitary Depot, the Sewage Disposal 
Works, the Free Library, the Gasworks, and the 
Electric Lighting Station. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF, 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. - 


HE Annual Meeting will be held in London, - 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 
Sth, 9th, and 10th July, 1897. The members will 
assemble on Thursday, July 8th, at the West- 
minster Town Hall. The business programme is 
as follows :-— - 


Thur-day July 8th.—10.0 a.m., Meeting of the Council, 
Westminster Town Hall. 11.0 a.m., General meeting; 
annual report, general business, election of hon. secretary” 
northern district, re-election of hon. district secretaries,- 
election of auditors and scrutineers, Presidential address, 
paper and discussion — (1) ‘‘ Biological Treatment of 
Sewage,” by W. J. Dibdin. 1.0 p.m., Adjournment for 
luncheon. 2.0 p.m., Papers and discussions—(2) ‘* The 
Buckinghamshire Road System (Equalisation of Highway 
Rates),” by R. J. Thomas; (3) ‘‘ Tramway Haulage,” by 
E. J. Sileock. 4.30 pm, Adjournment. 6.30 p.m., _ 
Annual Dinner at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly~ 
Circus, tickets 7s. 6d. each. 

Friday, July 9th.—10.30 a.m., Westminster Town Hall. ~ 
Papers and discussions—(4) ‘‘ Tramways Laid in Asphalte~ 
Carriageway Pavements,” by L. H. Isaacs; (5) “ Brick _ 
Paving for Carriageways,” by J.T. Eayrs; (6) ‘* Scavenging. 
of Streets,’ by W. Weaver: (7) “‘Shrubs for Parks, Re— 
creation Grounds, &c.,” by F. Smythe. Visits to works : 
(a) The Central London Railway. By the kind permission 
of Sir Benjamin Baker, permission has been granted 
for a limited number of the members to visit the 
Oxford Circus Station of these works at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of Friday, the 9th July. Tickets will be 
forwarded to those who apply to the secretary, in the 
order of application, till the limit of 40 is reached. 
(b) Messrs. Doulton’s works. Those members who are 
desirous of visiting these interesting works will leave the 
Westminster Town Hall at 1 o’clock, and take steamer at 
Westminster Pier for Lambeth Pier, close to the works. 
The party will be entertained to luncheon by Sir Henry 
Doulton, after which an inspection of the art studios and 
other departments will be made. Tickets for this visit 
will be sent to those signifying their intention to attend, 

Saturday, July 10/h.—9.25 a.m., Leave Victoria (EAC; 
and D. Railway) €tation by special train to Rochester 
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Bridge, tickets for which will be obtained at the booking- 
office at Victoria Station on presentation of the card to 
be obtained from the secretary. On arrival at Rochester, 
an inspection of Messrs. Aveling and Porter’s works will 
be made. Afterwards, visits will be paid to the cathedral 
and to the castle. The members will then be entertained 
to luncheon, after which a trip on the river will be made, 
returning from Chatham Station (L. C. and D. Railway) 
at4.50p.m. 5.50 p.m., Arrive at Victoria. 


Or 2 
A MICROBE-PROOF HOUSE. 


NE of the oddest domiciles on earth is that 
recently erected at Yokohama by Dr. Van 
der Heyden, the noted bacteriologist of Japan. 
The New York Home Journal describes it as a 
dust-proot, air-proof, microbe-proof building of 
glass, which stands on the open unshaded grounds 
of the hospital at Yokohama. The house is 44{t. 
long, 23ft. wide, and 17ft. high. Large panes of 
glass Zin. thick and about 4in. apart are set in 
iron frames, so as to form the sides of a cellular 
building block. Of these blocks the walls are 
constructed. There are no window-sashes, the 
air-escape being through several small openings 
around the upper part of the second story, but 
through which no air from the outside is admitted. 
The air-supply is obtained from a considerable 
distance, forced through a pipe, and carefully 
filtered through cotton-wool to cleanse it of 
bacteria. 

To insure further sterilisation, the air is driven 
against a glycerine-coated plate glass, which 
captures all the microbes the wool spares. The 
few microbes brought into the house in the clothes 
of the visitors soon die in the warm sunlight with 
which the place is flooded. The space between 
the glasses of the building-blocks is filled with 
a solution of salts which absorbs the heat of the 
sun, so that the rooms of this house are much 
cooler than those protected by the thickest shades. 
In the evening the interior is heated by the salts 
radiating the heat they absorbed during the day. 
So effective is the system of regulating the tem- 
perature that a few hours of sunlight, even in 
freezing weather, will render the house habitable. 
It is only when several cloudy days follow in 
succession that artificial heat is needed. Then it 
is supplied by pumping in hot air. 


09 
WOODEN STAVE PIPES. 


ie a description illustrated in the Engineering 
Record of the power plant of the Pioneer 
Electric Power Company of Ogden, Utah, the 
writer gives some interesting particulars of 
riveted steel pipes, and also of wooden stave 
pipes. The latter are constructed of Douglas 
fir furnished by the Oregon and Washington 
Mills. The wood is planed on all sides to a 
uniform finished size of 8in. by 2hin. The 
best timber was specified, perfectly tree from 
knots, sap holes, season checks, and other 
flaws, and well seasoned and dried. ‘‘ The 
pipe was built of 32 staves, the finished 
staves being 7}in. wide on the outside and 
gin. wide on the inside, and 2in. in thick- 
ness. A planing mill for the work of building 
the pipe was erected near the mouth of Ogden 
Canon. In this mill both sides of the stave was 
dressed in a planing-machine to conform to the 
outlines of a circle ; the outside to a circle 381in. 
radius, and the inside to a circle of 361in. radius. 
The radial surfaces were planes smoothly 
finished. Steel templates of the stave section 
were furnished to the contractor and the in- 
spectors, and no stave varying more than 3yin. 
was accepted.’’ The length of the staves were 
specified to be 16ft., 18ft., and 20ft. No more 
than 15 per cent. of the 16ft. lengths nor more 
than 30 per cent. of 18ft. lengths were allowed, 
and this condition was fully complied with, and 
many lengths of 24ft. and 26ft. were used. The 
staves were made to break joint at least 12in., 
and at all end joints a steel tongue was used, 
fitted into grooves sawed into the ends of staves. 
These grooves had a depth equal to half the 
width of tongue, and of such width that the 
tongues fitted tightly. These steel tongues were 
1}in. wide and about jin. thick, and rather 
longer than the width of staves, so as to extend 
gin. into the adjoining staves. The pipes 
were incircled with round steel rods, in. 
and jin. diameter, the latter being used where 
the pressure exceeds that due to a head of 100ft. 
These bands were tested to an ultimate tensile 
strength of between 55,000Ib. and 64,000Ib. per 
Square inch, an elastic limit of 40,000lb. per 
square inch, and an elongation of 25 per cent. 
in 8in.-being given. A band consists of two rods 


bent toa semicircle, and two steel shoes. Two 
kinds of rods are used which are illustrated ; one 
of each kind makes a complete ring. The 
wooden and steel pipes are connected thus :—The 
steel pipe enters the stave pipe 12in., and is 
securely bolted. Two angle flanges are riveted 
to the steel, and the other consists of loose angle 
irons fastened by bolts. Other particulars are 
given in the Lnginecring Record, and the sections 
and details are shown by illustrations. 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND ‘STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXII. 


Pee GIRDERS are seldom used now, 
excepting for small dimensions, in which 
they are very popular, lattice-girders being pre- 
ferred for any spans of over about 75ft. The 
plate girders of the section, shown in Figs, 99— 
103, in Article XX., are, however, very useful for 
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many purposes, and they are either single or of 
the box type; the latter being used in cases where 
the depth is limited, and when lateral stiffness is 
desirable. The plate girder fulfils the condition 
of lightness by comparison with combinations of 
joists, and of cheapness and facility of construc- 
tion by comparison with braced girders. It is, 
however, a rather crude structure: it is too heavy 
for long spans, because it adds too much to the 
dead weight. The trussed girders are therefore 
adopted for the latter, because they permit of the 
best distribution of material, the metal being 
massed proportionately to the stresses from centre 
to ends, and suitably for tension and compression. 
From the point of view of the builder the plated 
and box girders are attractive, because a wide 
range of proportions and lengths to suit definite 
loads can be alwaysobtained. Firms like Dorman, 


various outlines with angles riveted round, as 
shown, and with flanges, plate, and solid web, or 
braced, or partly plated and partly braced. When 
the cross-section of a girder has to be diminished 
more or less abruptly, then the plated type affords 
facilities of construction rather superior to the 
braced girders; such cases arise not unfrequently. 
(Fig. 120.) 

In a plate girder there are no lapping joints 
but cover-plates only ; every plate in web an 
flanges is planed at the abutting edges and riveted 
with covering plates on one or both sides, and 
adjacent angles are riveted together and through 
the plate with covering angles. These joints are 
shown in Fig. 121. The rivets are pitched widely, 
since no caulking is necessary, leaving ample plate 
section. Rivet-holes in compression members do 
not weaken the joint if the rivets fill the holes ; 
but rivet-holes in joints in tension lessen the 
strength at the riveted section. 
the same pitch is adopted for both types 
of joints in a given job. Web covering plates 
are in some cases used alone; but, in most 
instances, stiffeners are riveted upon and through 
them. Stiffeners occur also at intermediate parts, 
with or without packing strips beneath. Stiffeners 
may consist of a single angle on one side, or of 
two angles, one on each side, the rivets passing 
through each and the plate; or, in deep wide 
girders and about the centre-parts four angles 
may be used, two on each side, with a gusset or 
web, a, riveted between each pair, Fig. 122. This 
method of stiffening would sometimes, when wide 
flanges are necessary, be preferable to the use of a 
boxed girder; but the overhanging flanges would 
not be so well supported, and the lateral stability 
would not be quite so good ; or one or two tees are 
used, forming essentially four angles. ‘The ends 
are stiffened by the riveting of end-plates or posts, 
with angles to the web. 


Fig. 121 is drawn to illustrate the usual method ~ 


of putting together plated girders. The upper 
figure is a section along the plane aa below. A 
joint between web-plates A and B is shown at 0; 
the jointis covered by two plates, ¢c, of the same 
thickness as the longitudinal angles g. Usually, 
though not invariably, tees d are riveted through 
the covering-plates and web to stiffen the girder; 
as well as to reinforce the joint. The length of 


Fig. 120. 


Long, and Co. supply them made up fromstocksec- 
tions of plate and angles in a practically unlimited 
range ot sizes. Plate girders are used in depths 
ranging from 1ldin. or 18in. to about 4ft. and 6ft. 
Many lattice girders are also made in similar 
dimensions ; but, as a very general rule, girders 
are plated up to about 3ft. in depth, and are 
lattiee-braced when over 3ft.; shallower girders 
are braced when the diminution of dead weight is 
a main consideration and when lightness of 
appearance is also desired ; deeper girders are 
plated when the opposite conditions exist. 

Plate girders are parallel, or fish-bellied, or they 
are semi-beams, or of irregular outline; they are 
usually parallel, but not invariably so. The 
bellied type is used for some purposes in con- 
structional work, chiefly for bridges of short 
span, fixed, and swinging, the camber being set 
uppermost. As so generally employed on 
travelling cranes, with the curved edge down- 
wards, they are seldom used in bridge-work, ex- 
cept for transverse girders, partly because the 
curving down at the centre lessens the headroom 
beneath, partly because in short-span girders it is 
cheaper to make the booms parallel than to curve 
one of them. With long-span girders a bellied 
form will often be selected with a view 
to economy of material, and in swinging 
bridges the bellied form diminishes over- 
hanging weight, and requires less power tor 
operation. The type is, in the latter case, that 
of the semi-beam; as a semi-beam the plate- 
girder is employed for carrying roadways and 
footways of large bridges, Fig. 119. It occursin 


the web-plate is generally the maximum 
obtainable for a given width or depth and thick- 
ness. In steel the joints are less numerous than 
when iron was extensively used ; a joint between 
flange-plates C and D, and Eand F is seen at e, 
and the cover-plates at ff. These are made of 
good length—say, from 2it. to 4ft.—according to 
size of girder, being in the proportion shown ; it 
is usual to stiffen the girder at such a joint. 
Always the longitudinal angles, g gy, run over web 
or flange-joints, and are themselves jointed else- 
where as seen at h, covering angles7j of from 
2ft. to 4ft. in length going over the joints; the 
end-post is shown at 4, united to the web with 
angles resting on packings. Girders which are 
too long for transit are parted at a web-joint and 
at flange joints next adjacent. The whole of the 
riveting, except that which must necessarily be 
omitted for separation, is done, and when the 
girder reaches its destination the joint-rivets are 
inserted. 


In the building-up of plate-girders it is 


desirable to observe a uniformity of dimensions 
of plates and angles as far as practicable; it saves 
trouble in ordering and in the shopwork. All 
plates for the web can often be of the same length, 
and nearly all those for the flanges of another 
length; angles can be mostly of one length and 
section, and so can most of the angle and tee- 
stiffeners and covering-plates. Flange or boom- 
plates, being narrow, are frequently made twice 
the length of the web-plates. They must break 
joint; the end-plates or posts are as wide as the 
flanges. Covering-angles are from }in. to jin. 
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narrower than the main angles, according to 
thickness, so bringing the edges as nearly as 
possible flush. The flange-covering plates are 
much longer than web-covering plates, those in 
tension having to sustain great part of the 
stress. 

Diagonal stiffeners are not often attached to 


Fig. 121. 


in Article XX.; but occasionally it is desirable 
to imitate the device of riveting three rolled 
joists together, side by side, and thus have three 
webs in the box girder. It is done for the 
same reason—yvyiz., when headroom is low, and 
added width desirable or permissible. Fig. 124 
illustrates the sectional form of girders of this 


plate girders. Fig. 123 shows an example of 
this kind: it is a portion of one of the cross- 
girders on the Glasgow Central Railway, upon 
which girders the street roadway is supported. 
These are single-webbed, having the usual 
vertical stiffeners, except in the portion shown, 
which is pierced with holes for the passage of 
the gas, water, andelectricmains. The diagonal 
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tee-stiffeners crossing on opposite sides of the 
web sustain every portion of the plate, and the 
edges of the tees help to sustain the weight of 
the pipes. The web-plate is only thickened jin. 
more over the stiffened area than elsewhere, 
being gin. thick there and $in. in other parts. 


Box-girders are in nearly all cases composed 
of two single-webbed girders riveted together 


through the medium of top and bottom plates, 
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type which were used on the Glasgow Central 
Railway, that runs under some of the most busy 
thoroughfares of the city. These are the heavy 
main longitudinal girders which carry the cross- 
girders in Fig. 123, and the arching and the 
street. Head-room was limited, and the girders 
are but 3ft. deep. They are 3ft. 2in. wide, and 
are made of in. steel plates, stiffened at intervals 
of 3ft. by tee-bars, and in the manner shown. 
Circular and segmental girders are required 
for swing-bridges, for roller-paths, and for live 
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rings of rollers; they are built of plate and 
angle. The construction of curved girders is 
similar to that of straight ones as regards the 
covering-plates and stiffeners ; but they are not 
quite so easily made ; the flanges have to be cut to 
curvature by punching a number of holes adjacent 
to the curved edges, which edges have to be 
finished by chipping and filing; in girders of 
small radius the edges are turned in a lathe. 
The web-plates, the angles, and the web-covering 
plates are bent in rolls. : 

A trough girder is shown in Fig. 125. It is 


_ the type being illustrated in section in Fig. 103 | used to connect vertical columns or standards, and 


to serve also the purpose of a gutter ; it is made of 
plate and angle. The troughing used in bridge- 
floors will be considered alone. 

The strength of steel girders, both plate and 
box, is reckoned at about 7°5 tons per square inch 
of sectional area contained in the flanges. This 
is suitable for ordinary work, live and dead, and 
is that adopted in the loads given by Dorman, 
Long, and Co. 

The advantage of the greater maximum dimen- 
sions in steel over those of iron is apparent in the 


building-up of these plate-girders ; less than one- 
half the number of joints suffices, and the weight 
of covering plates and cost of rivets is saved. 
Being rolled larger, and yet being stronger, the 
weight is diminished in the ratio of about 21 to 
30 tons. Rint 
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COLLAPSE OF CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 


Ne ese collape of a building is reported 
from New York City. The building was 
at the corner of the Tweltth-avenue and Fifty- 
first street. The cause of the failure was the 
insecure way the cast-iron columns were bolted 
through the flanges with four loosely fitting 
bolts at each joint—so often the cause of similar 
disasters. These columns were, it appears, 
unbraced, and four stories in height, and carried at 
the top the ends of floor-beams supporting several 
tanks, each with its load of water weighing over 
80 tons. The columns were only tied together at 
each floor,and the ends of the beams were all on one 
side of each column. The description of the collapse 
of the columns given in the Engineering Record 
furnishes us with some details. The columns were 
16ft. to 20ft. apart, and the floor girders were 
rolled steel beams with wooden joists on the top 
supporting double floors. Square cast-iron 
columns set in recesses in the inside of exterior 
walls each supported one end of a floor-beam at 
each floor; both framework and walls were inde- 
pendent and separate. Fourteen large square 
tanks in two rows of seven each, each occupying 
a separate bay, and all full of water, were 
carried on this ironwork. Five intermediate 
ones in the eastern row suddenly fell to 
the ground, carrying with them all the beams 
and girders. The columns were hollow cylindri- 


cal ones, about Sin. in diameter at the upper 


stories, with flange connections and shelf- 
brackets. The splice flanges were on two oppo- 
site sides of all columns, and the girders were 
bolted to them only by three jin. bolts at each 
end. It is said no special care was taken to 
secure the bearing of these girders on the 
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horizontal cast-iron brackets, to which they were 
neither bolted nor riveted. The tanks that fell 
went straight down. Plans and details of the 
floors and columns with the tanks are given in 
the Record. These tanks were 123{t. by 13ft. on 
plan, and 15ft. deep, and were on the fourth floor 
perched on the columns. A weight of moving 
water which acted as a live load exercised a 
severe strain on the beams and columns, each 
tank-load resting on four columns, or each pair 
of columns had to carry the load of one tank, 
allowing half the load to rest on two of the four 
columns which carried it and its adjacent tank. 
Kach tank, when filled, was calculated to weigh 
over 170,0001b. The facts given by our con- 
temporary are of importance to all architects who 
carry such loads on iron columns at considerable 
heights above the ground. 
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MOVING A BRICK CHIMNEY. 


HE feat of successfully moving a_ brick 
chimney nearly 1,000ft., 85ft. high, of 
two 8in. brick walls 3in. apart, bonded together 
at intervals, is recorded from Manchester, N.Y. 
The chimney is 7ft. square at the base, tapers 
slightly, and is estimated to weigh about 
200,000lb. The Engineering Record gives the 
following description of the process .adopted :— 
“‘ Holes were cut through the lower part 
of chimney from side to side, and through 
them large square horizontal timbers were 
inserted to project Sft. or 10ft. on each side. 
On top of these other large horizontal timbers of 
the same length were laid at right angles to the 
first one on each side of chimney close to the 
wall. A double quadrangular cross platform was 
thus formed, the end of the pair of beams were 
connected by cross timbers, and from each of 
these a pair of inclined braces were put up and 
secured to a timber collar encircling the chimney 
about 12ft. or 14ft. above the bottom timbers. 
This framework made a cradle that extended the 
base of chimney to a diameter of over 20ft. 
Cross beams were placed under the lower sills of 
the cradle and supported on timber shoes, which 
were planed on the bottom and greased to slide on 
skids 50ft. long, from which the whole weight of 
chimney was supported after the lower brickwork 
had been cut away. These skids were supported 
on timber crib blocking as much as 53ft. high in 
some places where the ground wasrough. Grades 
of 33ft. ascending, and 5ft. per 100 descending, 
were encountered. The chimney was moved by 
a single horse working a 30-gear capstan that 
operated a 45-part (Zin.) chain tackle. The 
chimney was revolved 90° about its vertical 
axis, and was loaded, moved, and set on 
its new foundation in nine days by six men.” 
Messrs. W. H. and ©. P. Topping, Bridge- 
hampton, N.Y., were the contractors, and our 
contemporary is indebted to them for the above 
data. The timber framework thus practically 
formed a steadying cradle to the brick shaft 
supported on it, which was made to slide 
along with its burden by the simple ractive power 
of a capstan. Any chimney might be thus cradled 
and disconnected from its foundations, and then 
slid along to its destination. 
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At a meeting of the antiquaries and archeologists 
of the North of England recently held at N’ ewcastle, 
it was‘unanimously resolved that a portrait of the 
Rev. W. Greenwell, F.R.S., should be painted and 
presented to the library of Durham Cathedral. 


At the meeting of the Falmouth parish church 
restoration committee, on Thursday in last week, 
Mr. Edmund Sedding, the architect, pointed out 
that the north-east corner of the building should be 
rebuilt in line with the rest of the eastern end, 
otherwise it would be impossible to carry out the 
proposal that the present east window should be 

laced in the choir aisle. It was decided to accept 

r. Rickard’s tender for this work, and also for 
cementing the whole floor of the building and laying 
down wood block flooring. These improvements 
will cost quite £350 beyond the contract price. 


Great progress has been made with the doubling 
of the railway between Probus crossing and Burn- 
gullow, The work has been much heavier than 
might have been anticipated, because at two or 
three places corners have been cut off, while at 
Probus the whole level of the line has been raised 
fora considerable distance, these obviating an incline 
both ways. The new line is expected to be ready 
by the end of August, and both lines will be used 
until the summer traffic is over, when all the traffic 
will be run over the new line for the purpose of 
altering the old line. 
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DariincTron.—On the 16th inst. the founda- 
tion-stone of the new parochial hall in connection 
with the parish of St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, 
was laid by Mrs. Mortimer, wife of the vicar of 
Darlington. The new hall is an oblong building, 
two stories in height, with frontage to Victoria- 
road. In the basement there are a classroom, 
covered cloister, heating-chamber, &c. The hall 
is on the upper floor. There are two entrances 
and lobbies from Victoria-road, one for the 
general body of the hall, and one for front seats 
and platform. A small ante-room is provided off 
the platform. Over the rear of the hall there is 
a small gallery, reached by open staircase, which 
also gives access to the basement classroom. The 
building will be erected with ordinary clamp kiln 
bricks, relieved by terra-cotta dressings. The 
roof will be covered with red Staffordshire tiles, 
and finished with pointed spirelet, which incloses 
the air-pump ventilator. The main hall will 
have stained wood panelled dado. The heating 
will be by open fireplaces and hot water. The 
contracts for the work have been let to Messrs. 
R. Kitching and Son, T. Metcalf, R. Smith, J. 
and G. Wharton, and J. Robinson and Son, all 
of Darlington. The architects are Messrs. Clark 
and Moscrop, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington. 


Rotusury.—Amongst the many improvements 
that have taken place in the old Border town of 
Rothbury during the last ten or fifteen years none 
has attracted more attention than the block of 
cottages recently built by Lord Armstrong at the 
east end of the village. There are in all twelve 
cottages, six of which are single, and six with 
kitchen and single room. All the cottages 
throughout have scullery and pantry, coal and 
other outhouses being in a small inclosed yard 
behind. The roof is a common rafter projecting 
roof, and the tiles which cover it are Staffordshire 
tiles. The work has been carried out by the 
following tradesmen : --Mason work, Mr. Thomas 
Muckle, Rothbury; joiner work, slating, plaster- 
ing and plumbing by the workmen employed by 
Lord Armstrong on his estate, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. William Bertram and Mr. James 
Riddell ; the whole being from plans of Messrs. 
James Stevenson and Son, architects, Berwick. 


Winnrveton.— Owing to the rapid growth 
of the district, it has been found necessary to 
build, at a cost of £5,000, a new church at 
Winnington, near Northwich. The building, 
which was opened on Monday afternoon, is 
capable of accommodating 320 persons. It is 
built of red pressed brick, the nave and chancel 
being divided by a Gothic arch of white stone. 
The nave is 69ft. long, and the chancel 34ft. 3in. 
A tower and spire have been designed for the 
north side, but for the present this portion of 
the work will not be undertaken. The structure 
has been built from the designs of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, of London. 
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It may be regarded as certain that work will not 
be resumed this year at Lord Penrhyn’s slate 
quarries, although the notices inviting the men to 
present themselves are still in force. Lord Penrhyn 
is leaving next month for Germany, and Mr. Young, 
the chief manager, has left Bangor for a long 
holiday. The loss in wages already approaches 
£250,000. Many of the men are still without 
employment, 


At the Old Bailey on Monday Luke Leonard J. 
Durant, formerly in business in the City as brick and 
tile merchant, was sentenced to 12 months’ hard 
labour for forging and uttering acceptances to bills 
of exchange, 


On Thursday week the corner-stone of new shops 
and house for the Pontefract Industrial Society was 
laid at Featherstone. The premises will be cen- 
trally situated, and building operations commenced 
about six weeks ago, the architect being Mr. Hirst, 
eae and the builder Mr. A, Sutton, Feather- 
stone. 


A new Wesleyan mission-hall and Sunday-school 
were opened in Jenning-street, Groves, a suburb of 
Hull, by Mr. H. H. Russell last week. The build- 
ing, which is designed in the Early Gothic style of 
architecture, is built of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, and comprises a central hall, with gallery to 
accommodate 600 persons, an infants’ schoolroom, 
seven Classrooms, and thirteen other rooms, and 
other offices. The work has been carried on by Mr. 
Good, builder, and will cost something like £2,900, 
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SOCIETIES. 


Dvunvex Instrirutz or ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCE, 
Anp Art.—(Session 1897-98). Syllabus of com- 
petitions ;—No. 1. Best freehand sketchbook of 
architectural subjects from existing buildings, 
not less than six pages, in pencil only, not copied 
from any drawing. Size of page not larger than 
10in. by 7in. No. 2. Best measured drawings of 
any architectural subject, in black and white, and 
not more than four nor fewer than two sheets, 
containing plan, elevation, and section to jin. or 
qin. scale, and detail of a part to 7yth full size. 
Measurement books to be lodged. Size of draw- 
ing, 2lin. by l4in., with margins or mounts 
beyond drawing not exceeding 4in. No. 3. Best 
work in modelling or carving of any of the follow- 
ing :—(a) Cornice, not exceeding 12in. by Yin. by 
18in.; (4) one quarter of centre flower, not ex- 
ceeding 2lin. by 2lin. ; (¢) key-stone, not exceed- 
ing 18in. by 12in.; (d) lock-plate and door- 
handle, not exceeding 2lin. in height. No. 4. 
Best outline drawing, from an antique subject in 
the Dundee Art Museum of Casts or from dupli- 
cates thereof. Size of work, 22in. by l4in., with 
4in. margins or mounts. No. 5. Best design in 
colour for any of the following subjects :—(a) 
Interior decoration of a private library, dining 
or drawing room, (d) wall and ceiling paper, (¢) 
door-panel, (@) tile or parquetry floor, é mosaic 
tympanum. Conditions:—The first and second 
of these competitions are limited to architects’ 
apprentices in Forfar, Perth, and Fife. The 
others are open to anyone under 25 years of age, 
as at 3lst January next, residing in Forfar, Perth, 
or Fife. The following conditions are applicable 
to all the competitions :—The competitions are not 
confined to members or associates of the institute 
or their assistants or pupils. The subjects sub- 
mitted must be specially prepared for these com- 
petitions. The prize for each competition will be 
of the value of £2 2s., and in such form as the 
successful competitor may prefer. r 
submitted to be under motto, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing same motto, and 
containing the name and address of the competi- 
tor, and all to be delivered free to the hon. secre- 
tary, at the institute rooms, on or before 31st 
January, 1898. tr 
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SHEFFIELD Socrery or ARCHITECTS AND SuR- ~ 


veyors. — This year Chatsworth House was 
selected for the annual excursion, and the excursion 


on Saturday was one of the pleasantest ever held. — 
Amongst those who took the trip were Messrs. 


Joseph Smith, vice-president, C. J. Innocent, 
F.S I., F.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, T. H. Water- 
house, J.P., Benjamin Bagshawe, E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.1.B.A., W. J. Hale, H. Webster, J. Norton, 
J. T. Cook, A. Holland, J. C. A. Teather, 


C. F. Innocent, A.R.1.B.A., T. Myles, L. D.— 


Hemsoll, W. Denton, F. J. Innocent, C. F. Bond, 
T. H. Robinson, and F. Wilson. Mr. B. Bag- 
shawe, who is a ‘‘ lay’? member of the Society, 
was appointed cicerone, and fulfilled the duties of 
his office admirably, Peculiarities of the stone- 
work at the entrance having been commented 
upon, a visit was made to that portion of the 
house usually shown to the public. The tour 
concluded with a visit to Queen Mary’s Bower, 
and many were the opinions hazarded as to the 
time of erection and object of the strange, moat- 
surrounded building. No satisfactory conclusion 
was come to, but there was general agreement 
that the building was erected before the time of 


Queen Mary. 
OO 


After undergoing alterations, Wolsingham parish — 


church was on Saturday duly consecrated by the 
Bishop of Durham. The church has been enlarged 
by the addition of a baptistery; a new floor of 
wooden blocks has been laid, the nave has been 
entirely reseated with oak benches, and a new altar 
and pulpit of massive oak have been provided. 
The architect is Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of 
Durham. The works have cost between £700 
and £800. 


New chancel stalls of carved oak, erected as a 


Jubilee memorial, have been placed in St, James’ 


Church, Exeter. They are of decorated Gothic 


design, and carry richly carved finials on the bench 


ends carried out in foliage patterns. The fronts are 
worked as a ates arcade aad corey suitable 
inscriptions. A good effect is produ y recessin 
the ples axle on either side into the Hamhill 
piers of the chancel arch, thus enabling the central 

assage to be kept of good width. ‘ he work js 
Som designs by Messrs. Fulford, Tait, and oe 
of Exeter, and has been admirably executed by Mr, 
E, T. Rogers, carver, of that city. 
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PROPOSED TECHNICAL SCHOOL, SUNDERLAND. 
(SELECTED DUSIGN.) 


‘Tuts design was placed first in public competi- 
tion, Mr. J. M. Brydon being the assessor, and 
the view shows the principal front to Green- 
éerrace, with the return to the small back lane. 
The main floor is placed about 8ft. above the 
pavement at corner of site, and has, adjoining 
the principal entrance, the secretary’s room, 
inquiry office, janitor’s room, principal’s room, 
and common room for staff. On the left is the 
hall, suitable for examinations or public lectures, 
lit on both sides, with doors from the entrance 
hall, and a special porch at the opposite end. 
From the hall a main corridor gives access to 
classrooms, lavatories, &c., whilst two staircases 
lead to the upper floor. Above the hall is the 
chemical laboratory, with balance and combus- 
tion rooms. ‘The corridor is immediately over 
the one below, and, similarly, gives access to the 
various classrooms. On the top is the caretaker’s 
residence, and the corner tower contains a room 
for clock and chronometer testing, from which a 
staircase leads to the telescope dome above, 
nautical astronomy being one of the subjects for 
which special provision has to be made. In the 
basement are physical laboratories and physics 
lecture theatre, rooms for carpenters and 
plumbers, and spare rooms to be allotted for 
other purposes. Room is left upon the site for 
extension, and eighteen ordinary classrooms can 
be provided. The sum proposed to be spent is 
£17,000. The design is by Messrs. Potts, Son, 
and Hennings, of 9, Ely-place, Holborn, and 34, 
Victoria-buildings, Manchester, and was selected 
fromaboutforty others.—Second Premiated Design. 
—This practical scheme, illustrated also by view 
and plans, obtained the second position in the 
same competition. ‘The arrangements are clearly 
defined on our drawing, and so need little de- 
scription here. The different treatment of the 
problem is very interesting, and, architecturally, 
the facades are equally diverse. Messrs. Wood- 
house and Willoughby, of Manchester, are the 
authors of this design. 


TOWER OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S CHURCH, 
CARDIFE, 

In the year 1473 (over four centuries back), the 
foundation-stone of this beautiful tower was laid, 
and it was a to the munificence of Lady 
Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, that this 
building was erected. It was designed by one Hart. 
an architect, who was also the author of the fine 
towers of Wrexham and St. Stephen’s, Bristol. 
These three towers are all of the Perpendicular 
_ style; but St. John’s is not so rich as the other 
SS two, possibly on account of the funds he had at 


his disposal (which too often hampers an architect 
very much in carrying out his designs). How- 
ever, Hart has placed his ornamental work where 
it can be seen for miles around, for the embattled 
parapet, with its graceful pinnacles, is certainly 
a landmark of ancient Cardiff which the inhabi- 
tants of the present time should be justly proud 
of. One of the angle turrets was struck by 
lightning in 1860, and had to be rebuilt. The 
parapet was supported about 45 years back with 
iron bars, to which may be attributed much of its 
insecure condition at the present time. The 
carving on the pinnacles is much worn, but in 
the drawing I have shown it restored to its 
original form. The belfry windows are full of 
rich tracery, and no one would imagine from a 
distance that there was so much detail in them. 
This drawing also shows the windows restored. 
Time, weather, and smoke have done much to 
destroy the beauty of the work. The doorway 
is, no doubt, belonging to the early 13th century 
church, of which portions remain, and must have 
been built into the tower when it was erected. 
The street at the present time is about 2ft. 3in. 
above the original ground, thereby dwarfing the 
height of the west entrance. The drawings 


s| produced were prepared from actual measure- 


ment after the scaffolding was erected. The cost 
of the restoration will be about £2,800. Messrs. 
S. Shepton and Son, of Cardiff, are the con- 
tractors. C. B. Fowier, Architect. 


‘¢RUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: A GROUP 


OF STABLE BUILDINGS. 
For descriptions and awards see page 6. 
A RELIC OF THE TUILERIES. 


Turs illustration shows a portion of the magni- 
ficent facade on the garden front which De l’Orme 
executed for Catherine de Medicis. It also 
shows one of the horseshoe staircases, by means 
of which the garden was reached from the raised 
arcade of the ground story. The building 
is shown as it appeared after the troubles of 
1871, when, during the struggle between the 
Versailles troops and the Communards, the 
Tuileries were destroyed by petroleum and gun- 
powder. Even after this, the walls remained 
standing, and might have been restored; but 
they were fated to be razed to the ground, which 
was done in 1885, and the building, once the 
glory of Paris, has entirely disappeared. We 
are indebted to the American Architect for the 
illustration which we herewith reproduce. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Bristou.—The foundation stone of the Cabot 
Memorial Tower was laid at Bristollast week. The 
design was furnished by Mr. W. V. Gough. The 
tower is to be a square structure of an ornamental 
character, adapted from a well-known example in 
the department of the Loire, in France. It will 
have buttresses at the angles from base to summit, 
and in order that it shall not appear heavy, the 
sides of the square, reckoning to the outside of the 
buttresses, will not exceed 27ft. There will be two 
stages, each of which will be relieved with an 
ornamental balcony, adding much to the appearance 
of the structure. ‘The floor of the upper balcony is 
to be 75ft. from the base, and above this will be 
carried an octagonal spire of 30ft., making the total 
height about 105ft. A circular staircase of fair 
width will go up the centre of the tower to the first 
stage, and above that there is to be a spiral staircase 
for the second stage, and should a lift be required in 
the future, the well-hole of the tower forms a con- 
venient position for it. The style of the design, 
although original, is typical of the style prevalent 
in England at the time of Henry VII. ‘The spire 
of freestone is to be surmounted by the figure of 
Peace (or Commerce) mounted on a globe typifying 
the world, and it is proposed to gild these, so that 
they may be very conspicuous from a distance. 
Provision is to be made at the base for the insertion 
of panels with bronze bas reliefs, one of which will 
be reserved for the Bristol inscription, and the 
others are proposed to be filled in by the American 
subscribers and the Peace Society. The platform 
will be square, and it is proposed to make it about 
the same dimensions as the familiar circular 
inclosure on Brandon Hill—about 42ft. across, At 
its angles will be projected ibold epaulments for the 
reception of the Russian trophy guns. 


Tue Hien Cross or Downparrick.—After a 
strange eventful history and a long period of neglect 
and forgetfulness, the grand old Celtic cross of 
Downpatrick has been quietly re-erected in the 
ancient city in which it stood for so many centuries. 
The Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
have given a site for the cro:s, and it now stands 
erected on the grass triangular plot at the east end 


of the cathedral—facing the road leading up from 
the city. The stones of the cross consist of the base 
or die—the shaft—and the arms and nimbus ring, 
the coping or cap-stone being still undiscovered. 
These three stones, with an additional base stone, 
which was a necessary insertion owing to some 
injuries to the base proper, are now fitted together 
with care and precision, and form a cross 11ft. high. 
No attempt of any kind has been made to‘‘restore’’ 
the ornament. The base stone has no trace of orna- 
ment left. The shaft on its east face has four panels, 
the two centre ones each containing three full length 
figures, and the upper and lower panels, which are 
only half the size of the centre ones, contain half- 
length figures, all evidently being Scriptural sub- 
jects, but now so worn as to be past recognition. 
The south side of the shaft has one panel its full 
length, containing a rich interlacing Celtic pattern 
closely worked at each end, and expanding to 
greater freedom in the centre. This is the most 
legible ornament on the cross. The stone above the 
shaft, which extends into the arms, bears in the 
centre the crucifixion of the Saviour—dimly visible 
on its weather-worn face. The angles of the cross 
bear evidence of having once had a round—possibly 
a rope—moulding ; but this has suffered so much 
that many might consider it was splayed or cham- 
fered. The work of restoration has been carefully 
carried out by Mr. Wm. Hastings, builder, Down- 
patrick, under the supervision of Mr. William J, 
Fennell, architect, Belfast. 


oO 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BrDwortH.—Last week General Crozier, Local 
Government Board inspector, held an inquiry into 
an application of Foleshill Rural District Council to 
borrow £8,775 for the purposes of a public water 
supply. Evidence was given by Dr. John Orton 
(medical officer of health), Mr. H. B. Nicholls, 
Birmingham (engineer), and Mr. A. P. Oswin (clerk 
to the Foleshill Rural District Council). It was 
stated that the estimated population of Bedworth 
was 6,000, and that the yield of the well was 210,000 
gallons a day, or more than double the require- 
ments of the town, presuming that the consumption 
was 15 gallons a head. The inspector stated that 
the storage capacity was only five gallons per head, 
and the engineer replied that it could be easily 
doubled. General Crozier pointed out that the 
mains should be extended to Bulkington-lane 
canal bridge and the Woodlands. There was no 
opposition to the scheme, which, the inspector 
stated, appeared satisfactory with the exception of 
the points referred to. 


Eron SEWERAGE.—Fears having been entertained 
for some time past that the sewers of Eton are in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and that the storage tanks 
at Datchet permit of great leakage from the sur- 
rounding subsoil water, especially during times of 
flood, and that in consequence the annual cost of 
pumping the sewage on to the sewage farm at 
Eton Wick is much greater than it should be, the 
urban district council have requested Mr. KE. Bailey 
Denton, M.Inst.C.E., of Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, to advise them thereon, and to report upon 
what steps should be taken to remedy existing evils. 
The college and masters’ houses were redrained only 
afew years back, and are in a satisfactory condition; 
but the town sewers were laid and pumping-engines 
erected in 1869, when sanitary science was by no 
means so far advanced as at the present time. 


SatForpD.—An application of the Mersey and 
Irwell Joint Committee for the issue of a peremptory 
order against the Salford Corporation, requiring 
them to proceed with a scheme ordered by the 
Local Government Board for effectually dealing 
with the sewage effluent, was before his Honour 
Judge Parry at the Salford County Court on 
Monday. In the course of the hearing the town 
clerk intimated that the application which the 
council had made to the Local Government Board 
for borrowing powers would be withdrawn, and for 
the purpose of carrying out the scheme of the cor- 
poration money would be borrowed under section 
235 of the Public Health Act, 1875. They objected 
to being compelled to purchase more land, inasmuch 
as they could satisfy the joint committee by merely 
doubling the area of filtration. Ultimately his 
Honour adjourned the hearing until July 22. 


Wimmstow SEwEerRAGE Worxs.—At Wilmslow 
Sessions, on Tuesday, the Wilmslow District 
Council applied for an extension of time in con- 
nection with their sewerage works. It was stated 
that important works had yet to be carried out on 
the southern side of the district. The northern 
scheme has just been completed at a cost of nearly 
£7,000, and £12,000 has been expended in the 
southern district. The Mersey and Irwell Joint 
Committee had agreed to six months’ extension. 
The Bench granted the extension. 

$a —__—_ 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, of 22, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, has taken into partnership Mr. Francis A. 
Whitwell, and the firm will in the future be Messrs. 
E, Guy Dawber and Whitwell. 
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were decided to be added to or deducted from con- 
tract as the works proceed, could the contractor 
be expected to stand by the schedule of prices 
deposited for carrying out sucha purpose? In the 
matter I am interested in, it is a question of 
adding a building, probably increasing the con- 
tract by a sixth; but the legal adviser to the 
board proposed the work should be tendered for, 
as he says the contractor can scarcely be expected 
to do it at schedule prices, being an addition, and 
consequently more than an ordinary extra, yet no 
doubt he (the contractor) would equally demur to 
another builder coming on to the work in case he 
misses the job by tendering. 

Hoping the subject may be of sufficient interest 
to cause the views of some of your experienced 
readers to be given on the matter—I am, &c., 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnprne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux Steranp NewsrareR Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 


or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. Tonor Hax. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the me 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. ~ s 
Lorre eee Fnrtercommunication. 


——+-0-+——— 
QUESTIONS. 


{11694.]—Sound.—Is there any means of preventing 
the passage of sound through party-walls of semi- 
detached houses ?—W. T. T. 


[11695.]—Pillars.—What is gained by bolting pillar 
feet plates toordinary foundation pillar pier capstones ?— 
for do not the bolt-holes weaken the stone at the angles, 
and in case of there being any strain on the bolts by the 
leverage of the pillar becoming ever so little out ot the 
perpendicular, are not the outer angles and edges of stone 
liable to be forced off ?—Dovunrrun Tommy. 


[11696.]—Reservoirs or Dams.—Is there a good 
book published at a reasonable price on the construction 
of ordinary reservoirs or mill dams, with the necessary 
fittings and accessories required thereto, giving practical 
information, with examples of work, suitable for the 
supply of mills, villages, and small towns ?—Eyourrer. 


[11697.]—Continental Technical Schools.—Can 
any of your readers give me the names of some of the 
“most complete and up-to-date technical schools on the 
Continent, a visit to which would repay an architect 
during his holidays ?—C. ©. C. 


[11698.|—Heat-Resisting Paint.—Will white-lead 
or red-lead, mixed with paraffin oil, dry hard, or will it 
always remain greasy ?—G. A. Hara. 


[11699..|—Vegetable Growth in Hard-Water 
Tanks.—What is the reason of a peculiar vegetable 
growth which forms in the course of a few months on the 
surface of the water? It is yery much like frogs’ spawn, 
but of a darker colour, and about Qin. thick. What 
would be the remedy for it ’—Harry Assorr. 


[11700.]—Pond. Water.—Near my house isa large 
pond, from which.I am desirous of taking water for 
laundry and other dumestic purposes, but not for drink- 
ing. The pond is supplied by springs ; but being stagnant, 
the water becomes green, and is unfit for use. I may 
state I have made a tank about 7ft. from the pond, and 
made a filter-bed of washed gravel for the water to run 
through ; but this does not purify it enough to be fit for 
use. What can I do?—Ove try a Fix. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
isis. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Adyertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
one can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant”? 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted” is Onn Suriina For Twenrty- 
sour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, : 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXI. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just ended should order at once, aS many of 


*,,* Iy response to complaints from readers that they are 
unable to get the Burtpinc News at Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls, we can only suggest that 
they should order the paper of some other newsagent. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son recently requested us to 
allow them an extra discount beyond that allowed to the 
general trade, and because we declined they have ceased 
to send the paper out to their bookstalls. We have, of 
course, no remedy; but we do not think the demand 
was a fair one. 


RECEIVED.—M. W. D.—C. L. I. Co.—H. 8. F. (Bristol), — 
8. BE. §.—A. T. F.—M. F. and Sons. 


REPLIES. 


{11683.]—Elliptic Arches.—I am much obliged for 
the replies of ‘‘ Voussoir”’ and ‘‘ Geometric” in your issue 
of 18th ult. “Neither of the formule kindly given by 
them is applicable to any proportion of span and spring 
of arch. What I want isa rule for striking an approxima- 
tion of an elliptic arch from three centres—or, in other 
words, forming it of three arcs (or the complete approxi- 
mate ellipse of four arcs from four or two pairs of centres) 
—and that from any predetermined span and spring (or 
height). ‘‘ Voussoir’’ asks whether the five-centred arch 
is a more pleasing one, Yes, it is, and the rule for it is 
precise, but too long to quote here. It is to be found in 
Vere Foster's drawing book, ‘‘ Practical Geometry,” part 
R. 2, post free 23d. (Blackie and Son, Paternoster-row.) 
In Angel’s “ Practical Plane Geometry”? (Collins and 
Sons, Bridewell-place, E.C.) will be found the same rule 
extended te eleven centres. But both are too complicated 
for ordinary artisans’ use: the more centres, the nearer 
the approximation, but the more complication. The rule 
is capable of extension from five centres to any odd 
number above five indefinitely. What I want is to simplify 
the rule from five to three centres, and from those three 
centres to draw three arcs, so as to set out an arch 
of an approximate semi-ellipse in any proportion, high or 
flat; but hitherto I haye not been able to doso. The 
nearest Ican get to it is a very empirical rule-of-thumb 
method. Draw an oblong with one of the longest sides as 
the horizontal base, bisect it with a perpendicular drawn 
down from the top of the oblong indefinitely below it ; set 
off on each of the vertical ends of the oblong a point at 
one-third of the height from the bottom. From these two 
points draw lines to the vertex of the bisection of the 
oblong. Mark the points on the sides of the oblong A 
and C respectively, and the vertex of its bi-section B. 
These two lines from A to B and from B to C will form 
chords. Bisect these two chords, and so find a centre on 
the perpendicular line from which to describe an arc 
through the points A, B, and ©. ‘Then by trial find two 
centres on the base of the oblong, from which can be 
described arcs connecting the two ends of the base with 
the arc before described. Lines drawn from the bottom 
centre through the two last-mentioned centres and con- 
tinued until they cut the ares will give the points where 
the ares truly join with tangents truly in the same line. 
Will any reader give me, or refer me to, a true rule 
instead of my empirical one? ‘ Geometric” says the 
“ trammel method is the most accurate.” That is true for 
drawing an accurate ellipse, and there are other equally 
good methods—e.g., by ordinates and by a cord secured to 
the foci; but the essence of my question is that an arch 
of approximate semi-elliptic form may be struck from 


Correspondence, 


NEW CITY HALL, BELFAST. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Sir,—Mr. Miller calls my attention to your 
having been under the impression that Messrs. 
Malcolm Stark and Rowntree’s design was placed 
second in order of merit in the recent final com- 
petition. Will you allow me to explain that no 
official distinction was made as to the respective 
merits of this design and that of Mr. Miller ? 

The numbers referred to in my letter to you of 
A\pril 15 were merely those assigned to the designs 
before examination by the assessors ? 

Perhaps you will kindly communicate this to 
your readers.—I am, &c., 

Jos. C. Breriann, City Surveyor. 

Town Hall, Belfast, June 28. 


DEVIATIONS TO CONTRACTS. 


Sm,—Extras and deductions, as a rule, are 
bugbears. The former, if not the latter, cause 
frequently many bitter feelings between the 
parties concerned—client, builder, and architect 
—the latter in most cases being thanked by 
neither, but rather blamed by both. 

Where to draw the line as to these is the ques- 
tion. Minor points, such as small deviations, are 
simple, but, say, if one of three or four of the 
buildings contemplated to be erected, and form- 
ing about equal proportions of contract price, 


three centres without the use of any of the methods for 
drawing the true ellipse (which cannot be struck), and of 
any given proportion of span and height? It is usual in 
a semicircular arch springing from projecting imposts to 
slightly stilt it to correct the optical illusion which other- 
wise would make it appear less than half a ciréle. Is it 
necessary also to correct an elliptical arch in the same 
manner, and, if so, how much, and does the “ how much ”’ 
depend upon the proportion between span and spring, 
and upon the height from the eye ?—J. W. 8. 


{11690.|—Tile-Hung House.—The walls may be 
covered with plain tiles fixed to battens of 1} by # of oak. 
These battens are fixed to the studs or uprights. Oak 
battens are the best to use, as the fir are apt to split. The 
tiles are hung in the usual way; nibs are cast along their 
upper edges, and angle tiles are made for the external 
and internal angles. The space between the studs can be 
filled in with brick; sometimes these are laid herring- 
bone fashion. There should be a springing fillet at the 
lower edge, and a moulded course of brickwork is some- 
times seen; but the lower course of tiles should form a 
drip, and project 3in. or 4in. from the wall-face below. 
Against the winjow openings or reveal it is not necessary 
to have the tiles fixed unless the reyeal is considerable. 
—A. G. 

[11691.]—Ornamental Plasterwork.—The only 
comprehensive treatise is that lately published by Mr, 
Batsford, Holborn, and entitled ‘‘ Plastering : Plain and 
Decorative,” by William Millar, plasterer and modeller. 
It is a practical work, and dealt with by a practical 
plasterer /—G. H. G. , 

[11692.]—Architect’s Responsibility.—It is not 
easy to answer the question put by ‘‘ Justice”: What is 
the extent to which an architect may be held responsible 
for defects? ‘* Justice’? may be sure that the arc itect is 
not responsible for such accidents as he mentions; if he 
were, he would be answerable for any trifling defect which 
showed itself, and this would be unreasonable.—G. H. G. 


[11693.]—Party-Walls.—The four descriptions you 
refer to are given as follows by Emden :—A party-wall 
may mean, first, a wall in which the two adjoining owners 
are tenants in common, as ia ‘‘ Wiltshire y. Sidford” and 
‘Cubitt v. Porter,” the most primary meaning. Second : 
It may signify a wall divided longitudinally into two 
strips, one belonging to each owner, as in ‘‘ Watts y. 
Hawkins.” Third: It may mean a wall which belongs 
entirely to one of the adjoining owners, but is subject to 
an easement or right in the other to have it maintained 
as a dividing wall. Fourth: It may designate a wall 
divided longitudinally into two moities, each oa | being 
subject to a cross easement in favour of owner of other 
moiety.—G. H. G. - 
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CHIPS. 


Hampstead Vestry has decided to cease watering — 
its principal streets on Sundays. This is a huge 
blunder. Hampstead is just the very place where 
the dust ought to be prevented by watering, and 
Sunday is the very day in the week when most 
people would be benefited from it in summer, 


Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect, has received 
instructions to prepare plans, c., for a new organ 
chamber and choir vestry for the Menai Bridge 
church, and the same architect has recently com- — 
pleted the restoration of the old parish church, the 
cost of which, together with a memorial windo Ww, was 
defrayed by Mrs, Norman, of Menai Bridge. 


Three cottage homes, built by the Hunslet Board 
of Guardians for the accommodation of children 
hitherto inmates of the workhouse, were opened at 
Rothwell Haigh last week. Three of the homes 
have room for 20 children in each, and the remain- 
ing two for 14 each. The total cost of the under- . 
taking has been £8,500. Mr, E. J. Dodgshun, of 
Leeds, was the architect. 


A new memorial window has just been placed at 
the east end of St. Matthias’ Church, Barbados. It 
is richly coloured and especially painted for the ‘d 
strong light of the West Indies. This window, 
unlike many others in the same island, is constructed E 
with stone mullions and tracery, which were carved 
in London. _ It is in the style of Early 14th-century 
Gothic, and was designed by Mr. C. P. Rogers, 
assistant surveyor, R.H. Civil Staff. 


A memorial window has been placed in Living- _ 
ston Free Church, N.B. It cost about £300, and 
occupies the south gable of the church, and consists 
of three lances 25in. in breadth, 13ft., 15ft., 13ft.in 
length, and a mullion of l4in. between them. Hach — 
lance has two groups of figures, filling up its ae ' 
without crowding it, six in all. They represent 4 
six scenes of the passage in Matthew xxv. 34-40. 
Messrs. Dickson and Walker, of Edinburgh, — 
executed the window. 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just ventilated Baines school, Black- 
pool, by means of their ornamental patent exhaust 
roof ventilators and special inlet tubes. 


% 
It is proposed to erect a new chapel near to ~ 
Hemsworth in Yorkshire for the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion, with seating accommodation for 200 — 
people. Ultimately a much larger building willbe 
erected, when the present proposed building will be 
used for school purposes. The architect is Mr. 
J. P. Earle, of Sheffield, who has erected several — 


chapels for the same religious body. . iF 


New stables are being erected at Bretby, Burton- 
on-Trent, and special attention has been given to 
the ventilation, which will be carried out on the 
Boyle system. mS 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


' Tue Prumpers’ RecistRation Brot.—On Wed- 
nesday, on the order of the day for the consideration 
of this Bill as amended by the Standing Committee, 
General Laurie (Pembroke and Haverfordwest) rose 
to move that the Bill be considered that day three 
months. He took this somewhat unusual course 
because the measure had obtained a second reading 
somewhat unexpectedly, That the Bill had not 
been carefully drafted was shown by the fact that 
the hon. member in charge of it had himself put 
down 20 amendments upon the paper on the present 
stage, Objection to the measure had been taken by 
the National Association for Promoting Technical 
Edueation, by the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, by the Association of Organising Secretaries 
and Directors, by the Association of Technical 
Institutes, by the London Polytechnic Council, by 
_ the committees and principals of London Polytech- 
nic institutes, by the County Councils Association, 
and by the technical education committees of 32 
county councils and county boroughs. The objects 
of the Bill were, he thought, desirable to a large 
extent, but the measure contained many objection- 
able features. In the first place, it did not 
pee the practising of unqualified plumbers. 
t further proposed to take the control of the 
training and examining machinery out of the 
hands _of the bodies that were now efficiently 
Supervising it, and to place it exclusively as regarded 
the whole of the United Kingdom in the hands of 
the master and wardens of the Plumbers’ Company. 
This was an extraordinary proposal in face of the 
fact that since 1881 the City and Guilds of London 
Institute had examined more than 10,000 candidates 
for registration, and that when the Government of 
the day placed a large sum of money in the hands 
of the county councils for the purpose of carrying 
into effect a system of technical education, the City 
and Guilds of London Institute were called in to aid 
the county councils in establishing the necessary 
machinery. Why should these bodies who had done 
such good work be superseded by the Plumbers’ 
Company, who were a new body altogether in con- 
nection with this subject ? The Plumbers’ Company 
had already a right under their charter to supervise 
the training and examination of plumbers within 
three miles of the City ; but that was no reason why 
that ‘power should be extended over the whole of 
the United Kingdom, to the exclusion of those 
possessed by other bodies. His object in moving 
the rejection of the Bill was that it should be 
sent back to the promoters with the view that 
it might be redrafted by them in conjunction 
with the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
He begged to move that the Bill be con- 
sidered that day three months. Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan (Carmarthen, W.) seconded the motion. 
—Mr. Lees Knowles (Salford, W.) thought 
_ that the hon. and gallant gentleman had no 
right to complain that the Bill had passed a 
second reading, seeing that it had been approved by 
the House in 1892. With regard to his hon. 
friend’s attack on the Plumbers’ Company, he 
should explain that it was not the company who 
initiated this movement of their own accord. They 
were asked to do so by the great London Congress 
on Hygiene of 1884, and still more recently by the 
International Congress of 1891 in a resolution 
moved by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and 
supported by representatives of municipal authori- 
fies in England and Scotland. The Plumbers’ 
Company was, in fact, asked to deal with the 
subject because it was looked upon as the most 
competent body. The evidence given before the 
Select Committee showed distinctly that there was 
no desire to create a monopoly.—General Laurie : 
A monopoly of registration is what I complain of. 
Mr. Lees Knowles said his hon. friend was 
honourably connected with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and he inferred that his chief 
object in opposing the Bill was to substitute the 
institute for the company throughout the Bill, 
at all events, to give it a prominent place. But 
he was credibly malas. that the examina- 
tion of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
could not be accepted for registration pur- 
Sony for various reasons. His hon. friend had 
ound fault with the ‘‘ machinery’ of the Bill. The 
machinery already existed, and they wanted to 
legalise it. If there were any omissions from the 
centres of examination, they could be supplied by 
amendments. As to expenses, if the hon. gentle- 
man thought insufficient provision was made in the 
Bill, he could move to amend the fees. The cost of 
this legislation was to be met out of the company’s 
funds. I=fany reasonable and proper attempts were 
made to amend the Bill, he for one should be only 
too willing to accept them.—Mr. Hobhouse (Somer- 
set, E.) said nobody would depreciate the long- 
continued labours of the hon. member for Salford 
on behalf of the measure, nor the excellence of the 
ultimate object at which they aimed — viz.. the 
promotion of the public health. But grave con- 
siderations, educational and otherwise, were raised 
by the form in which the Bill came before the 
House ; and he doubted whether it was possible in 
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measure that would satisfactorily attain the object 
aimed at. He had been asked by the County 
Council Committee and by some of the great 
technical institutes which gave instruction in 
plumbing and the allied sciences to enter the 
strongest possible protest against the Bill in its 
present form, and to ask the promoters of the Bill 
and the Government, who had taken it under their 
patronage, to consider carefully whether large con- 
cessions ought not to be made to those who 
for many years had shown a very practical 
and substantial interest in the improvement of 
the plumbing industry. The object of the Bil 
was twofold —to improve plumbing, and to 
give the public protection against incompetent 
plumbers. As to the second object, the second sub- 
section: of clause 13 raised grave apprehensions that 
the Bill would do more harm than good. It pro- 
posed to put on the register every employer of 
plumbers in connection with the businesses of 
builders, ironmongers, sanitary engineers, or other 
like occupations who were engaged in the business 
prior to the Ist of March, 1892. It was a pretty 
large order that all these gentlemen were to be 
put on the register without any test examina- 
tion whatever. He ventured to ask whether a 
register which began in that way was likely to be 
any protection to the public whatever. Was it not 
far more likely to mislead the public, when every 
person who came into any one of these wide 
categories was to be entitled to advertise himself as 
as a plumber registered under the Act? The second, 
and, perhaps, more important, object of the Bill 
was the improvement of the plumbing industry. 
Why he objected to the measure in its present 
form was that it practically ignored those 
authorities—with the exception of the Plumbers’ 
Company—who had spent money and trouble 
for years past in improving the plumb- 
ing business. There were at least 15 county 
councils and 36 county boroughs in England alone 
that held plumbing classes in various parts of the 
country, and the students educated every year by 
these local authorities had increased from 1,550 in 
1892 to 3,488 in 1897. These authorities, almost 
without excep‘ion, utilised the examinations of the 
City of London Guilds—an institution which the 
Bill practically ignored. The secretaries and others 
interested in technical education had, as a whole, 
agreed to certain resolutions proposing large modifi- 
cations in the provisions of the Bill relating to the 
examinations, as they did not desire to see the 
Plumbers’ Company made the statutory examining 
body, being satisfied with the complete and thorough 
tests of the City of London Guilds. This was the 
first proposal that had ever been seriously made to 
register the members of a trade as distinguished 
from the members of a profession, and the House 
ought to see that in establishing what might bea 
great guild, controlling a trade, and in close con- 
nection with a City company, such a measure as this 
was based on sound and satisfactory lines, which 
might be made applicable to other trades if need 
be. The local authorities that had spent so much 
money on technical education ought to be adequately 
represented on the council it was proposed to 
set up, and unless concessions were made in the 
directions he had indicated, he and others who felt 
with him would be under the necessity of voting 
for the amendment.—Mr. T. W. Russell (Tyrone, 8S.) 
desired to state at once what the views of the 
Government were upon this question. The House 
would do well to remember that this was not a 
Government Bill, but that of a private member, 
which received a second reading without any inter- 
vention on the part of the Government at all. The 
debate came on at half-past 11 o’clock at night, and 
the only way in which the Government interposed 
was that after the principle of the Bill had been 
affirmed by the second reading, they supported a 
motion referring it to a standing committee. The 
Bill went to such committee, of which it was quite 
true that he was a member, and he considered it his 
duty, as representing the Local Government Board 
—the public health department of the country—to do 
what he could to make the measure as workmanlike 
as possible. But in doing that he by no means 
took any responsibility for the Bill, which was one 
the House must deal with from its own standpoint. 
The proposal mude had been described by his hon. 
friend as unusual. He himself thought it was not 
only unusual, but that it was perhaps a little 
unreasonable. What was the brief history of 
this question? This Bill had been before the 
House for something like six or seven years, In 
1892 it was read a second time, and sent to a 
select committee. That select committee ‘took 
evidence, and reported the Bill to the House. In 
1893 the Bill was again introduced, read a second 
time, and referred to the standing committee on 
trade, that committee, he understood, refusing to 
proceed further with it because the Local Govern- 
ment Board was not represented upon it. Then 
the Bill was introduced this session, read a second 
time, and sent to the standing committee on trade, 
by whom it was largely amended, he admitted, at 
the instance of the Local .Government Board. 
Neither in 1892, 1893, nor in 1897 had any local 
authority, guild, or institute demanded representa- 
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tion. The rejection of the Bill had been moved 
because claims had not been fairly considered 
which had never been made! The motion was not 
only unusual, but unreasonable. The Government 
approved of the principle of the Bill, thinking that 
in the interests of public health there should 
be registration of plumbers. (Hear, hear.) The 
Bill practically placed the entire control of the 
examinations, and everything connected with the 
Bill, in the hands not so much of the Plumbers’ 
Company as of the general council, which consisted 
of eight master plumbers and eight operative 
plumbers. Urban and rural district councils, and 
councils of boroughs had been mentioned in the 
Bill, and not the county councils, because to the 
former was intrusted the carrying out of the law 
relating to public health. The great distinction 
between the examinations of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany and those of the guilds and institutes was that 
the latter, as far as practical. workmanship was 
concerned, were purely optional, but those of the 
Plumbers’ Company were absolutely compulsory. 
The Lancashire County Council were so much 
impressed by this fact that they conducted their 
examinations under the Plumbers’ Company’s rules, 
because the company’s examinations were not only 
theoretical, but practical. He admitted that in the 
clauses of the Bill there was room for improvement 
as regarded the machinery of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment would keep an open mind with respect to the 
amendments on the paper, and heasked the House not 
to prevent their consideration by rejecting the Bill.— 
Mr. Whittaker (York, W.R., Spen Valley) objected 
to the Bill, owing to the source from which it sprang, 
and the purposes at which it aimed. The object 
of the promoters of the Bill was not the improve- 
ment of the public health, but to secure a monopoly 
for a trade and privileges and powers for a City 
company. The latter were taking advantage of the 
feeling about plumbers to get traders and work- 
people generally into their hands. The masters 
and workmen were willing to assent to an arrange- 
ment of the kind, because examinations and fees 
would tend to keep men out of the trade. The 
plumbing trade had suffered severely in recent 
years, because of the tendency of large firms to 
undertake. the plumbing with the gas-fitting, de- 
corating, drains, and the electric light. Plumbers 
could not embrace other trades and so other trades 
were embracing theirs, which was being gradually 
squeezed out as a separate trade. This was why 
the plumbers were supporting this Bill. Mr. Auder- 
ton, president of the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association of Great Britain, in his evidence before 
the standing committee, admitted his desire to have 
plumbers’ work taken out of all general building 
contracts and made separate. He thought thata 
man who was a plumber pure and simple would 
give more time and attention to his business than 
a general builder or contractor could give to the 
plumbing. The general builder, he added, should not 
capture profits that would come to the plumber 
alone. Mr. Anderton’s evidence showed that a mono- 
poly for his trade was alone what they were aiming 
at, and not the improvement of the public health. 
It was the little men who did the work badly, and 
these little men wished to secure these special 
advantages. Registration would not secure better 
work. But the difficulty in the trade was not 
want of knowledge, but want of conscience—not 
want of skill, but want of honesty. No system 
of registration would provide honesty and con- 
science, and the Bill would do nothing in securing 
competent workmen. The employer of a plumber 
might be a competent man and get registered, but 
the Bill made no provision that the men that he 
employed were competent men. The whole thing 
was a delusion, and would do a great deal of harm. 
It would create false security. Then it was said the 
jerry-builders gave plumbing work to a Jack-of- 
all-trades ; but the Bill would not prevent that. As 
showing the methods by which the City companies 
worked, only the previous night the Plumbers’ 
Company were dining members of that House. It 
was not a creditable thing to the company or the 
House.—Mr. Lees Knowles: I did not attend the 
dinner.—Captain Pirie (Aberdeea, N.): I attended 
it. (Laughter.)—Mr. Whittaker went on to argue 
that the general council would give no protection ; 
it would merely transfer the powers of the com- 
pany. The Plumbers’ Company wanted to retain 
in their own hands the training of teachers in their 
technical schools, as well as the registration of 
plumbers, for it all meant big fees. No wonder that 
strong protests against the Bill had come from the 
great technical education institutions of the country 
under the control of the county counrils. Mr. Lees 
Knowles pointed out that the Plumbers’ Company 
had, at the suggestion of county councils, held their 
examinations in five centres. Mr. Whittaker con- 
tended that the registration of plumbers should not 
be in the hands of a City company ; and, even if it 
should, this was a clumsy and impossible measure. 
It should be withdrawn and introduced next 
session, with the City company wiped out of it and 
a body thoroughly representative of technical 
education formed for the purposes of the Bill. This 
was the first occasion on which the House was asked to 
provide registration for an ordinary trade. It would 
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belooked uponas a precedent in the future, and it was 
therefore worth while to see that the first measure was 
a reasonable, sensible, and workable measure,—Dr. 
Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.) hoped that the 
House would be allowed to get the discussion of the 
practical part of the Bill—Mr. Burns (Battersea) 
was going to oppose the Bill lock, stock, and barrel. 
He dissented entirely from the view that there was 
a need for the Bill to the extent represented. When 
the Bill was conceived 10 or 15 years ago, local 
authorities neglected plumbing and were somewhat 
indifferent to sanitation, and the plumbing trade 
was perhaps at its lowest ebb. But since that time 
there had been a revolution, he was glad to say, 
in domestic hygiene and sanitation, and local 
authorities had made considerable headway in 
undoing the mischievous neglect of the past. The 
Bill put a ring fence and a protectionist inclosure 
round the small master plumber, who was being 
knocked out by the more scientific large builder 
and the skilled master plumber who employed 
good workmen at excellent rates of wages. He 
did not believe there was any public necessity 
for the Bill or a particular demand for it, 
or that, given those conditions, this was the 
best way to bring the reform about. A man might 
pass the highest examination as a plumber, and he 
might be smothered in certificates; but if economic 
pressure on the master and commercial incentive 
in the workman made both conspire to poison a 
customer with typhoid or sewer gas, no amount of 
certification or registration would prevent that 
undesirable end. What they had to do in the 
matter of plumbing was what public authorities 
had done in regard to everything. They had to 
test the work when performed, leaving complete 
freedom of action in carrying it out, just in the 
same way as the local authority did in the matter 
of house and other drains. The plumbers would 
would have on the council an overwhelming 
majority against the sanitary inspectors; but the 
history of all sanitary reforms in construction of 
drains and sewers was that improvements had 
been secured by outside experts and educated 
public opinion, and so it would be with plumbing. 
Of course, he was in favour of men of all 
crafts being educated, plumbers included; but 
the Bill would interfere with the educational 
authority of the many institutions that had 
sprung into existence in connection with technical 
education. The certification and registration of 
plumbers would have no effect in producing good 
working; the Bill was not wanted, and would 
simply lead to espionage. It would create a class 
of workmen who would cram through the examina- 
tion, and rest content, not seeking to develop the 
trade through their merit, their polytechnic, or their 
master. It was an attempt to construct a ring fence 
round a trade against the interests of sanitation and 
the public welfare. Because the Bill was not 
wanted ; was badly drafted ; because it would create 
a class of city corporation plumbers, fortified with 
certificates and disliking hard work ; and because it 
would, by local registration, tend to interfere with 
the mobility of labour and check the versatility of 
industry, he should vote against the third reading. 
—Mr. Bucknill (Surrey, Epsom) said the county of 
Surrey had taken an active part in technical educa- 
tion, and had taken an interest in the education and 
improvement of practical operative plumbers, and 
he therefore wished to say a few words about this 
Bill. The Surrey County Council had expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of the object of 
the Bill, and thought that it was a good Bill, 
which, however, required amendment. After 
listening to the speeches which had been made, he 
had come to the conclusion that the Bill should be 
allowed to proceed. He admitted that there were 
clauses which would apparently clothe the company 
with too much power, and which, it might be 
argued, would injure those bodies and associations 
which had spent a considerable amount of money in 
the education of the operative plumber. The London 
County Council had not criticised the Bill in a hos- 
tile manner, but had confined themselves to an 
amendment of a purely formal character, Every- 
one had spoken in favour of the principle of the 
Bill except the hon. member for Battersea. It 
would not injure the plumber, but would place him 
in a better position. The recorded opinions of the 
plumbers themselves in their resolutions passed at 
various meetings were in favour of registration, and 
the British Medical Association and municipal cor- 
| eee and county councils had petitioned in 
avour of the Bill—Mr. Acland (York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said that what they had to take into 
account in considering whether they were to sup- 
port this Bill was what the attitude of the House of 
Commons ought to be in setting a precedent in regard 
to the registration of this or other trades. Though 
the principle of the Bill might be a good one, 
its method was thoroughly unsatisfactory. Since 
this Bill was first introduced the great county and 
urban authorities had been set up, and in view of 
the steps they were taking to improve technical 
instruction, it would seem that they were the bodies 
to whom the duties involved in this Bill should be 
intrusted. By Clause 9 the Plumber’s Company 
was constituted the chief authority under the Bill 
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for examination and registration. Surely it was 
possible for the company to show its interest in 
education in the way in which other companies had 
done. It seemed to him that the local authorities, 
who both in London and many parts of the countr 

were developing their work in connection wit 

technical instruction, ought to hold a position 
entirely different from that which they held under 
this Bill.—Mr. Wolff (Belfast E.) failed to see why 
a London company shouldbe set upas the examining 
authority in this matter. He thought it was most 
unjust and most unfair. The Bill seemed to him 
about as defective as any Bill could be. He 
objected both to its principles and its details. It 
was most unfair that any class of workmen should 
get a degree, as it were, by examination by a 
private London company, and so assume a 
superior position to other workmen, — Mr, 
John Ellis (Nottinghamshire, Rushcliffe)- wished 
to say a few words as chairman of the grand 
committee to which the Bill had been referred. 
What the House had heard that day was really a 
second reading debate. He had noticed in the com- 
mittee that both the promoters and opponents of 
the measure were without that guidance which a 
useful second reading debate always afforded. 
The promoters of the Bill were rather at sea when 
amendments were proposed in committee, and the 
result was not satisfactory. That afternoon’s 
debate ought to have taken place before the Bill 
went before the grand committee. It would be 
a serious thing if the House of Commons were 
to place crude legislation of this kind upon the 
Statute Book. Even if all the amendments which 
appeared upon the paper were inserted in the 
measure, he doubted whether it would thereby be 
made satisfactory. He noticed that the promoters 
of the Bill themselves had put down a large number 
of amendments. In the circumstances he was 
inclined to think that the House would be wasting 
its time by proceeding further with the measure.— 
Sir J. B. Maple (Camberwell, Dulwich), thought 
that the Bill was unnecessary, and condemned it as 
a crude attempt at legislation.—Mr. Holborn 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.), supported the Bill on the 
ground that it was in the- public interest. He 
agreed that sanitary plumbing had made an 
enormous advance in the past ten years, 
and he thought that the chief object of 
the Bill would be to keep workmen abreast 
of this advance by means of education.— 
Sir J. Leng (Dundee) thought that if any trade 
should be registered, it was the plumbing trade. 
Plumbing work was concealed, and bad work was 
only known by its effects. Disease was spread in 
our homes and generated in our cities by bad 
plumbing work; therefore it was desirable that the 
education of plumbers should be attended to. Mr. 
Brigg (Yorkshire, Keighley) asked why plumbers 
should be selected for special treatment in this way. 
They were not the only workmen connected with 
the hygienic construction of our buildings. Why 
should similar plans not be taken to examine and 
classify builders and the men who lay down drains 
as wellas plumbers ? The real cause of the deficiency 
in the work of plumbers and others connected with 
the construction of houses was to a large extent 
due to the cheap system of contracting and the 
cheap materials which were employed. It should 
be remembered also that there were a large 
number of tramp plumbers, whose services were 
utilised by cheap contractors. These men were 
exceedingly careless in carrying out their work. 
It was absolutely necessary plumbing work should 
be inspected before it was covered up, so that 
it might be ascertained whether it had been 
properly done. The present system of registration 
of plumbers was good as far as it went, and he 
objected to its being interfered with. The system 
provided by the Bill was not one he felt justified in 
accepting, and he should yote against the Bill. 
(Hear, hear.)—Mr. Wylie (Dumbartonshire) said 
the Bill was an honest attempt to grapple with the 
subject, and it would be successful in spite of 
certain deficiencies in the measure. He insisted 
on the importance of inspecting the work of re- 
pairs, especially in the dwellings of the poorer classes. 
Faulty repairs too frequently led to disease and 
death.—Mr, Pickard (York, W.R., Normanton) 
said as a labour representative he should support 
the Bill, and there were strong reasons why labour 
members should vote for it. Because the Bill might 
be badly drafted, that was no reason why it should 
be rejected, and the promoters of the Bill were 
willing to accept any reasonable amendment.—Mr. 
Goddard (Ipswich) opposed the Bill on the ground 
that it afforded no guarantee that the public health 
would be promoted by it. It set forth that certain 
people should be registered as qualified and certifi- 
cated plumbers, but there was no guarantee that 
certificated plumbers would be generally employed. 
The Bill did not insist on plumbing being done any 
more efficiently than now. Much mischief was done 
by jerry builders who ran up cheap houses for the 
poorer classes, and there was nothing to compel 
them to employ registered plumbers so that the 
sanitary arrangements of the houses of the poor 
might be efticient.— Mr. Bayley (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) considered that the Bill in its present 


shape did not carry out a single principle it pro- 
fessed to deal with.—Mr. Muntz (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth) regarded the Bill as objectionable in the 
form in which it had been presented, and failed to 
see why plumbers should be registered any more 
than bricklayers.—Sir W. Foster (Derby, Ilkestone) 
observed that the Bill had been before the House 
for some years, and he was sorry that during that 
period it had not developed into a better Bill 
than it was at the present time. Still, it had the 
germs of good in it, and he should be sorry 
to see any amendment carried which would post- 
pone its consideration. The argument that plumbers. 
should not be registered because bricklayers were 
not had neither justice nor logic init, and it adopted 
would put an end to registration in any trade what- 
ever. He wanted to begin with the registration of 
those trades on the efficiency of whose work the 
health of the people depended. Plumbers were 
more intimately connected with health than any 
other trade. If bricklayers desired registration, 
they could have it, and if in the mean time the 
registration of plumbers would have the effect of 
saving a few lives annually in this country, they 
should endeavour to secure its adoption, It was 
objected that the Bill proposed to register persons 
who had been practising as plumbers since 1892. 
Anybody who had studied the history of registra- 
tration would find that was the course which had 
always been followed ; and they were bound torecog- 
nisethe members of the trade or profession it was pro- 
posed to register who were practising at the time a 
Bill such as this passed. But afterwards they would 
only put people on the register who had passed an 
examination which he hoped would go up step by 
step until it became more perfect, and until they had 
in this country a body of registered plumbers who 
knew their business properly, who had learnt that 
amount of science necessary for effective sanitary 
plumbing, and whose knowledge would prove in- 
valuable in protecting public health. The object of 
the Bill was a good one. It sought to introduce 
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into a very important trade the system of selection 


by which competent persons would do the work, 
and on that account he thought it ought, at all 
events, to receive the sanction of the House as 
regarded the present stage. The Bill was not a 
perfect one, and was open to amendment im 
many ways; but believing that if it were 

it could be made a measure that would be 
of benefit to the country, he should vote against 
the amendment, being convinced that in so 
voting he should be voting in favour of a step in 
advance in sanitary legislation. The House then 
divided. For considering the Bill, 200; against, 77 ; 
majority for, 123. The House then proceeded with 
the consideration of the Bill. Clause 1, giving the 
short title of the Act, having been agreed to, on 
Clause 2, ‘‘ This Act shall commence and take effect 
from the first day of January, 1898, hereinafter 
referred to as the commencement of this Act,”’ Sir C. 
Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) moved as an 
amendment to substitute for the words ‘ from the 
first day of January, 1898,” the words, ‘‘such 
date after the first day of August, 18938, as the 
Local Government Board may by order — 
published in the London Gazette.” If there was 
any real intention of passing the Bill in the present. 
session it would have to be very much simpler, and 
would have to be virtually framed by the Local 
Government Board. If this amendment were car- 
ried, he should be prepared to move to leave out 
the greater portion of Clauses 3 and 4, and the 
schedules, and to propose that the rules for the 
election of the governing body should_be left 
entirely to the Local Government Board. — Mr. 
Burns hoped the amendment would be accepted. 
Unless the rules were framed by some such body as 
the Local Government Board, he predicted that 
many of the authorities who had petitioned for the 
Bill, and some of the educational institutions that 
were not opposed to it, would abandon the Bill, or 
ask to have it repealed, in consequence of the com- 
plexity of its machinery.—Mr. I. W. Russell said 
he must decline to accept the amendment of the 
right hon. gentleman. He did not believe that 
the arrangements for the establishment of the 
general council were unworkable; but, at all 
events, the Local Government Board could not 
take the responsibility of devising the per- 
fectly new machinery which was proposed.—Mr, ' 
Warner said it was not a question of the Local 
Government Board nominating the members of this 
council, but simply of their drawing up rules for 
their election. After some further conversation 
the House divided on the amendment. For, 97; 
against, 176; majority against, 79.—Mr, Kimber 
(Wandsworth) moved to omit from the proposed 
title of the council ‘‘ General Council of Plumbers’ 
Educationand Registration ’”’ the words ‘* Education 
and.’”’ The object of the amendment was to limit 
the operations of the council to registration.—Mr, ~ 
Hobhouse supported the amendment. The proposed — 
council would be a body entirely unsuitable for the 
supervision of the education of plumbers. For ~ 
the whole of England and Wales (exclusive of — 
London, in regard to which a more reasonable pro- — 
posal was made) two-thirds of the General Council 
of 24 members were to be connected with the 
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lumbing trade ; and the remaining eight were to 
members of the council of a borough, or other 
urban or rural council, or medical officers of health, 
or inspectors of nuisances, who were to be elected 
of large constituencies consisting of persons carry- 
ing on any trade employing plumbers, operative 
plumbers, and the members of the borough, urban, 
and rural councils. Could any body so elected be 
regarded as a proper educational authority? The 
largest proportion of this enormous electorate would 
be connected with the plumbing industry ; and the 
result would undoubtedly be that the council would 
consist almost entirely of persons belonging to that 
industry. Such a body might be a very suitable 
one for registration ; but it could not be said to be 
a suitable body to regulate without any control from 
a central authority the education and examination of 
plumbers. It was true that 20 additional members 
were to be elected by the general council from 
the nominees of a long list of sanitary institutes, 
technical colleges, and plumbers’ associations; but 
this addition could not be said to render the general 
council a fit body to exercise control over educa- 
tion. Except in the case of London, there was no 
guarantee that the whole of this council would con- 
tain a single representative of the local authorities 
which were doing so much for the technical educa- 
tion of plumbers at present.—Mr. Lees Knowles 
hoped that the amendment would not be pressed.— 
Mr, Burns supported the amendment.—Sir W. 
Foster said that all registering bodies were neces- 
sarily concerned with education. The council 
would supervise without attempting to compete.— 
Mr. T. W. Russell resisted the amendment. The 
Committee divided, and the numbers were—For the 
amendment, 123; against, 153; majority against, 
30. It being after half-past five o’clock, the debate 
stood adjourned. : 
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Prant v. BourvE.—(Court of Appeal, June 24, 
before Lords Justices Lindley, Lopes, and Chitty). 
This was an appeal against a decision by Mr. 
Justice Byrne. The action was brought by a vendor 
for the specific performance of a contract for the sale 
ofland. The purchaser resisted specific perform- 
ance upon the ground that the contract did not 
contain a sufficient description of the land to satisfy 
the Statute of Frauds. The agreement was in the 
following terms:—‘‘ An agreement made the 12th 
day of February, 1896, between Robert Plant, of 
Putney, in the county of Surrey, gentleman, of the 
one part, and Robert Henry Bourne, of Trentham, 
in the county of Stafford, station-master, of the 
other part. The said Robert Plant agrees to sell, 
and the said Robert Henry Bourne agrees to pur- 
chase, at the price of £5,000, 24 acres of land free- 
hold, and all appurtenances thereto, at Totmonslow, 
in the parish of Dracott, in the county of Stafford, 
and all the mines and minerals thereto appertain- 

ing ; possession to be had on March 25th next, the 
vendor guaranteeing possession accordingly.’’ The 
agreement was signed by both the parties. The 
plaintiff proposed to adduce evidence to prove that 
he was the owner of freehold land at Totmonslow, 
containing 24a, Ir. 26p.; that at the date of the 
agreement the defendant was well acquainted with 
the land; that he had, on Feb. 12, 1896, by ap- 
pointment, gone over and carefully examined the 
land with the plaintiff; and that the agreement was 
afterwards entered into. The learned J udge re- 
fused to allow this evidence to be admitted, and held 
that the requirements of the statute were not satis- 
fied. He accordingly declined to enforce specific 
performance. The plaintiff appealed. The Court 
allowed the appeal. Lord Justice Lindley said that 
he was unable to take the same view as the learned 
Judge had taken. The objection to the agreement 
was that it did not specify what 24 acres the pur- 
chaser agreed to purchase. The vendor contended 
that he was at liberty to show, by parol evidence, 
what was the subject-matter of the contract. 
The learned Judge held that the evidence was 
not admissible. He conceded that parol evidence 
was always admissible to identify the property ; but 
he said that the property which was to be identified 
must be more clearly specified. In “ Ogilvie v. 
Foljambe ”’ (3 Mer., 53) (in 1817), Sir W. Grant, 
M.R., said that parol evidence could be admitted to 
show to what house and what premises an agree- 
ment to purchase ‘ Mr, Ogilvie’s house and to give 
£14,000 for the premises’’ related, That being so, all 
difficulty vanished in the present case. That deci- 
sion of Sir W. Grant had always been regarded as 
an authority. It was followed by the Court of 
Appeal in “ Shardlow v. Cotterell ”’ (20 Ch. D., 90). 
The Court would be simply splitting hairs’ and 
making a distinction without a difference if it were 
to adopt the view put forward by Mr. Astbury for 
the defendant, The appeal must be allowed. Lord 
Justice Lopes and Lord Justice Chitty gave judg- 
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important sanitary 
before the Court at 


gave judgment in regard to an 
prosecution, which had been 
Various times during the past 


three months. Mr. Slade said the Metropolitan 
Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) was 
summoned before him by St. Saviour’s District 
Board of Works for disregard of a certain sanitary 
notice served upon them in respect to No. 7 Block, 
Mowbray Buildings, Red Cross-street. At the 
commencement of the hearing it was contended that 
the notice was bad, inasmuch as it ought to have 
specified the nuisance complained of under sub- 
section B of the second section of the Public Health 
Act; and also that the company were not liable 
under section 4, as persons ‘‘ by whose act, default, 
or sufferance’’ the nuisance arose, and ‘‘ Reg. v. 
Parlby ’’ was relied upon. He thought that in the 
circumstances the notice was sufficient, and that the 
defendants were the persons upon whom it was 
properly served. He was aware of the difficulty 
which existed in carrying out the necessary altera- 
tions, owing to the limited space of ground upon 
which Mowbray-buildings stood, and he could not 
allow the question of expense to influence his 
decision, seeing that the Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany was a commercial speculation, competing with 
the common lodging-houses, which were carried on 
under stringent regulations. In his opinion the 
building could not at present be considered to be in 
a sanitary condition, He imposed a fine of 40s., 
and ten guineas costs. It was arranged that similar 
summonses with regard to six other blocks of the 
same dwel'ings should stand adjourned, in order 
that the defendant company might consider whether 
they would appeal against the magistrate’s decision. 


Ricguts OF OWNERS oF Burnpina Puiors.—The 
Master of the Rolls delivered the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal on June 24 in a matter affecting 
the rights of parties who buy land for building 
purposes. Some years ago a Mr. Brawn purchased 
of Lady Robinson a plot of land at Kingsthorpe, 
and built a house upon it, when, afterwards, a Mr. 
Revitt bought an adjoining piece of land, and 
erected upon it a house which Mr. Brawn com- 
plained obstructed his lightand air. An action was 
brought by the latter, but it was dismissed by the 
Northampton County Court judge, whose decision 
was affirmed by a Divisional Court. The Court of 
Appeal now held that as Lady Robinson had 
reserved the right to deal with the other plots of 
land in any way she pleased, the plaintiff’s claim 
against her successor in title failed, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 


Liasrnity FOR ReEpsIR or SEA WaAts.—The 
storms having damaged the sea-wall known as the 
Esplanade at Sandgate, a question arose between 
the Kent County Council and the Sandgate District 
Council as to who was liable for the expense of the 
repairs. The arbitrator appointed by the Local 
Government Board decided in the main for the 
District Council. Last Friday the Court of Appeal 
reversed this decision, on the ground that the 
promenade which was injured was intended as an 
attraction to visitors, and was not a highway for 
the use of the county generally. 


THe Lonpon County CovuNcIL AND THE 
Burtping Aoct.—At the South-Western Police- 
court Mr. J. L. Schiefer, of Grove Mansions, 
Clapham Common, was summoned by the London 
County Council for having committed a breach of 
the Building Act by erecting wooden structures at 
the rear of the mansions without a license and did 
suffer the same to remain. Mr. Chilvers represented 
the Council, and Mr. W. R. Warren de*ended. The 
defendant was fined 10s. a short time since for 
erecting the structures without a license and the 
contention of the Council was that he was liable to 
daily penalties as long as the building was allowed 
to remain. Mr. Warren argued that as the 
defendant had sold his interests in the buildings he 
could not go on another man’s premises and pull the 
buildings down. Mr. Francis said if he accepted 
the contention the defendant would be liable to 
penalties until the end of his days. He was of 
opinion that the summons had been taken out under 
the wrong section and therefore dismissed it. 


BuripEers anD By-Laws.—At the Birkenhead 
Borough Police-court, before Messrs. Wm. Jackson 
and T. L. Dodds, Cecil Edward Maples, of 14, 
Cook-street, Liverpool, was summoned for that he 
being a person laying out a new street exceeding 
150 yards and not exceeding 300 yards in length—viz., 
a street in continuation of Mulberry-road there— 
unlawfally did lay out such street so that the width 
thereof is not 36ft. at the least. Mr. Fearnley, 
prosecuting solicitor for the Corporation, appeared 
for them, and Mr. Layton represented the defendant. 
Mr. Fearnley said the defendants had deposited plans 
for laying out a new street 30ft. wide continuing 
Mulberry-road from Wycliffe-street to the Mersey 
Railway and then to be continued about right angles 
in a southerly direction under the name of Ashley- 
street, continuing as such on the western side of the 
railway for 83 yards and then turning again at right 
angles towards Wycliffe-street again in a westerly 
direction. The street thus formed three sides of a 
square, the back of Wycliffe-street forming the 
fourth side. The Corporation contended that though 
this street had two names it was really one street, 
as the length of a street had to be taken from the 


point of entrance to the point of exit. Treating this 
street in this commonsense way Mulberry-road and 
Ashley-street formed one street exceeding 150 yards 
in length and therefore should be 36ft. wide. By 
consent of the defendants, who wished the point 
settled, they were to be treated as though the street 
were actually laid out, but as a matter of fact the 
street as yet existed on paper only. Mr. Charles 
Brownridge, borough surveyor, was called to prove 
the plans and show that these two streets were in 
fact one and should be treated as such. For the 
defence Mr. Layton contended that in reality this 
was three streets, and should be treated as such. 
Mr. W. Jackson said that after hearing the surveyor 
and examining the plans. they had decided that 
what should be looked at was the object of the by- 
laws under which these proceedings were taken. 
These were for the purpose of securing proper 
ventilation and preventing a congestion of traffic. 
In this case there would be no ventilation interfered 
with, because the end of the street abutted on the 
Mersey Railway, neither could there be a conges- 
tion of traffic, because carts would prefer the direct 
line along Wycliffe-street. The Bench were there- 
fore of opinion that these were practically three 
streets and not one continuous street, and gave a 
verdict for the defendant, with costs—three guineas. 


Re Ropert Camppert.—This debtor was ex- 
amined by Mr. Dibb at the Manchester Bank- 
ruptcy-court. He had carried on business as a 
joiner and builder at Altrincham and Broadheath. 
Liabilities, £325; assets, £115, leaving a deficiency 
of £210. The causes of his failure, he said, were 
loss on a contract through miscalculation and want 
of capital. Ina contract he had omitted to allow 
for £157 10s. for plumbing work. He had also lost 
£11 in bad debts and £25inlaw costs. He expected 
that his assets would not realise a penny. If he 
had had time he believed he could have paid all his 
creditors 203. in the pound. He had looked after 
the books of a friendly society fora number of years, 
and had neglected his own,—The examination was 
closed. 


RE E. Capps, BurnpER, FELIxstowE.—This was 
also an adjourned examination, the statement of 
accounts filed on the last occasion showing a 
deficiency of £1,010 193. In compliance with an 
order made by the Registrar the debtor had filed a 
further statement showing how his deficiency had 
arisen. He was now examined by the Official 
Receiver upon certain items included in this first 
statement, and he stated that he had undervalued 
the houses he had at Felixstowe, and the mortgagees 
were content with their security, the effect of which 
would be to reduce his liability by £600. Questioned 
by Mr. Messent as to certain other items, the debtor 
said there was £80 claimed by Messrs. Palfreman 
and Foster for goods for two houses at Chiswick, 
for which he was once contractor, but he had thrown 
up the contract, and the goods were sent afterwards. 
Judgment was, however, given against him in 
respect to that amount, but that was because the 
item was included in a bill in which were items of 
goods for which he was indebted, and he had not 
money enough to put in a defence, which would 
have involved his paying the larger amount first. 
The examination was provisionally closed. 


Re Joun Luwn.—A receiving order has been made 
in the case of John Limn, of Gough-street and 
Canton-street, Poplar, builder and contractor, 
Messrs. H. C. Kilsby and Son being the solicitors 
to the proceedings. The liabilites were estimated 
at under £1,000. 


SURFACE WATER SEWERS.—DURRANT V, BRANK- 
some Ursan Distrricr Councin.—This was an 
appeal (before Lords Justices Lindley, Lopes, and 
Chitty) against a decision of Mr. Justice North 
(reported in the Times of April 12 last, and in the 
Times Law Reports, Vol. XIII. p. 359). An im- 
portant question arose as to the right of local 
authorities, in making up new roads, to turn new 
surface-water sewers into the natural watercourses 
of the basin in which those roadslie. The plaintiffs 
are the owners, as trustees, of the Durrant Estate, 
a large property, in its general character a building 
estate, situate partly in West Bournemouth and 
partly im the district of the Branksome Urban 
Council. The upper part of the river Bourne 
flows in a deep valley through the plaintiffs’ 
property, the channel through which the river 
now flows being an artificial one. A portion of 
the valley is let to the Bournemouth Corporation 
for the purpose of public gardens. Owing largely 
to the nature of the soil, the stream, which in 
times of flood is liable to overflow, brings down a 
quantity of sand and silt, much of which is de- 
posited in the bed of the stream and tends to choke 
the channel. Measures are taken by the owners of 
the estate, by means of ‘‘stops’’ or dams, and by 
from time to time digging out the deposited silt, to 
obviate the evil thus caused. It was stated that 
the average amount of sand dug out of the stream 
within the plaintiffs’ estate in the course of a year 
amounted to 50 tons before the defendants con- 
structed the drains which are the subject of com-~- 
plaint in this action. The defendants have recently 
taken in hand the making-up of a numberof 
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roads in their district, situate almost entirely in 
the basin of the Bourne, and in so doing have 
laid down new surface water drains or sewers, 
which discharge into the upper part of the 
Bourne, where it flows through the Durrant 
Estate. The usual gullies and catchpits have been 
constructed, and thus stop a great deal of the silt 
from the roads; but, especially in times of storm, a 
large quantity of this material is washed with the 
rain-water into thestream. The roads thus drained 
by the defendants are mainly under their own 
jurisdiction, but are as to a small portion—viz., the 
Poole-road, which is a ‘‘main road’? — drained 
by them by virtue of an agreement with the 
Dorset County Council. The plaintiffs complained 
that the increased flow caused by the defendants’ 
works produced extra flooding and extra deposit of 
sand and silt, and they sought an injunction to 
restrain this discharge of water, sand, silt, or solid 
matter through the defendants’ drains or other arti- 
ficial works into the Bourne. Section 15 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, provides that “Every 
local authority shall keep in repair all sewers 
belonging to them, and shall cause to be 
made such sewers as may be necessary 
for effectually draining their district for the 
purposes of this Act.”” By section 16, ‘“ Any 
local authority may carry any sewer through, 
across, or under any turnpike road, or any street or 
place laid out as or intended for a street, or under 
any cellar or vault which may be under the pave- 
ment or carriageway of any street, and after givin g 
reasonable notice in writing to the owner or 
occupier (if on the report of the surveyor it appears 
necessary), into, through, or under any lands what- 
soever within theie district.” By section 17, 
“Nothing in this Act shall authorise any local 
authority to make or use any sewer, drain, or 
outfall for the purpose of conveying sewage or 
filthy water into any natural stream or watercourse, 
or into any canal, pond, or lake, until such sewage 
or filthy water is freed from all excrementitious 
or other foul or noxious matter such as would 
affect or deteriorate the purity and quality of 
the water in such stream or watercourse, or 
in such canal, pond, or lake.”? And by section 
308, ‘* Where any person sustains any damage by 
reason of the exercise of any of the powers of this 
Act, in relation to any matter as to which he is not 
himself in default, full compensation shall be made 
to such person by the local authority exercising such 
powers.” By section 9 of the Private Streets 
Works Act, 1892, (this Act has been adopted 
by the defendants), ‘‘ The urban authority may in- 
clude in any works to be done under-this Act with 
respect to any street or part of a street any works 
which they think necessary for bringing the street 
or part of a street, as regards sewage, drainage, 
level, or other matters, into conformity with any 
other streets (whether repairable or not by the in- 
habitants at large), including the provision of sepa- 
rate sewers for the reception of sewage and of 
surface water respectively.”” Mr. Justice North 
dismissed the action with costs, holding that theabove 
quoted sections authorised the defendants to do 
what they had done. The plaintiffs appealed, 
The C.urt dismissed the appeal with costs. 
Lord Justice Lindley was of opinion that the 
learned Judge had rightly construed the sections of 
the Public Health Act. It was important that 
section 308 gave a right to full compensation to the 
landowner. Ali the roads in question were in the 
defendants’ district. His Lordship thought the 
point about the Poole-road came to nothing, for 
the duties of the defendants in relation to that road 
were, by section 11 of the Local Government Act, 
1888, the same as if it were not a “main road.” 
The plaintiffs had canalised the Bourne in 1877 ; 
whether it would properly be called a ‘“ canal” his 
Lordship did not know. His Lordship read 
section 15, and said that by the definition section 
(section 4) the word “sewer’’ included not 
merely a sewer for the removal of filth, but also 
a sewer for ordinary drainage purposes. The 
defendants were draining some roads in their 
district. Section 16 was important. (His Lord- 
ship read it.) It had been urged that no report 
of a surveyor as to the necessity of what 
the defendants were doing had been obtained. 
But that point was not really raised in the action. 
The action was brought for a much more important 
purpose—to contest the defendants’ right to make 
the sewers altogether, not for the mere purpose of 
delay till the report of a surveyor had been obtained, 
The word ‘lands’? in section 16 must include land 
covered with water. Though section 17 was not an 
enabling, but a prohibitory, section, the inference 
to be drawn from it, taken in connection with the 
other sections, was very strong. It said in effect 

notwithstanding the previous enabling sections, 
You shall not pour filthy water into any stream, 
watercourse, or canal. What was the inference ? 
That you may pour in any other water. That 
was the view taken by Mr. Justice North. Readin 

the sections together, his Lordship thought that the 
defendants were right. The appeal must be dismissed 
—Lord Justice Lopes concurred. Section 15 was very 
clear, distinct, and large. Section 16 was very im- 
portant, and if there was any doubt about its meaning 


was irresistible—viz., that if water was free from 
the impurities mentioned in section 17 the conveying 
of it mto any stream, watercourse, or canal was 
authorised. In the present case there was nothing 
affecting the purity of the water carried by the 
defendants into the Bourne. And full compensa- 
tion for any damage caused to the landowner 
was provided by section 308. Lord Justice Chitty 
had formed a clear opinion’ that the defendants 
were justified in what they were doing. Section 15 
imposed on them a duty to make sewers, and 
section 16 gave powers for the carrying of the 
sewers which it was their duty to make. Section 17 
must be read partly as a proviso and partly as an 
enabling clause. The first part of the section was 
prohibitory, the second part was explanatory. His 
lordship would not say that section 17 of itself con- 
ferred a power; it was explanatory of section 16. 
The Legislature assumed that what they had already 
said justified the pouring of pure water into a 
stream, watercourse, or canal. There could be no 
question that silt was not foul or excrementitious 
matter. The value of section 308 was very great. 
As a rule, the Legislature did not interfere with 
private rights without providing compensation, and 
under section 308 the plaintiffs could obtain full 
compensation for any damage done to them by an 
increase of the sand or silt carried into the Bourne 
by the defendants’ drain, 


Rez James Bros.—U pon the application of Messrs. 
Pownall and Co., a receiving order was made on 
Saturday under a petition presentéd against Messrs. 
James Brothers, trading as builders at 8, Clifton- 
street, Finsbury. The petitioning creditors were 
Messrs. Daniel Norton and Sons, of Wharf-road, 
City-road. No particulars transpired. 
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Tue electric-lighting works of the Shoreditch 
vestry, which were opened by Lord Kelvin last 
Monday, constitute a very remarkable muni- 
cipal enterprise. The undertaking comprises, in 
addition to the electric-lighting plant, a dust 
destructor and public baths and washhouses, 
while a public library and museum and a muni- 
cipal technical school are built on the same site. 
The destructor cells are capable of burning 20,000 
tons of ashbin refuse a year, and the heat given 
off by the process is calculated to be sufficient to 
provide electric light and power for public street 
lighting and for private purposes for Shoreditch, 
and also to heat the adjoining baths and wash- 
houses. It is stated that at a preliminary test 
1501b. pressure of steam has been raised from 
dust alone, without the use of any coal, and that 
the results promise to be more favourable even 
than has been calculated. 


A terrer has been received by the Yeadon 
District Council from Mr. Vickers Edwards, the 
county surveyor, in reference to the gift of Mrs. 
Brown, of Bramley, of the sum of £500 for the 
object of planting trees on the Dudley Hill and 
Kilinghall-road, from the Four Lane Ends, near 
the Peacock Inn, to Coney Lodge Bridge. In 
this letter Mr. Edwards states that the County 
Council most distinctly object to any trees being 
planted on the wayside likely to interfere with 
the width of the road, as the boundary extends 
from fence to fence. The reason for objecting 
to an avenue of trees is, that when such trees 
have had a few years in which to grow, they 
practically meet overhead, and exclude the 
action of the sunshine and wind from the road, 
which, of course, would have a very detrimental 
effect on the road. A road when covered in by 
trees is always wet, is bad to maintain, and is cut 
up with the slightest amount of vehicular traffic. 
Of course, if the council persisted in doing this, 
the county council would have to take such steps 
as the law allowed. : 


A SAND-BLAST apparatus was experimented 
with in removing the paint from the hull of the 
United States cruiser Atlanta, with the result of 
doing the work with great rapidity. A similar 
experiment was made later on the columns of the 
viaduct at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth-street, 
New York City, which were erected in 1890, and 
needed repainting. The removal of the paint and 
scale, exposing the clean iron surface, was most 
thorough, the rate being about 1sq.ft. in two 
minutes. 


Is furtherance of their desire to remove the 
remaining bars and gates which obstruct the 
street traffic of London, the Highways Committee 
of the London County Council have been con- 
sidering what course they should pursue, Ina 
report which they will shortly present to the 


it was made clear by section 17. The inference 


Council they state that upon full consideration of — 
the circumstances they have come to the con- — 
clusion that as regards six places only it is ex- — 
pedient that powers should be sought by the 
Council for the removal of the obstruction. They 
accordingly recommend that powers should be ~ 
sought in the next session of Parliament for the 
removal of the bar in Brunswick-square, Camber- 
well, the toll-gate in College-road, Camberwell, — 
the gate in Duncan-terrace, Islington, the gate in 
Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, the gates in 
Montague-place, Tooley-street, and the walls in 
Cwesar-street, Shoreditch. 


Tur arrangements for the summer meeting in 
Bristol of the National Association of Master 
Builders are approaching completion, The Mayor, 
High Sheriff, and President of the Chamber of 
Commerce have promised to give the delegates — 
an official welcome to the city about mid-day on 
July 20:* This will be followed by a meeting of 
the council of the Association and a general 
meeting of members; and in the evening the 
delegates will be entertained at a banquet at the 
Victoria Rooms by the Bristol Association. On 
the following day, by invitation of the president 
and members of the Bristol Association, there 
will be an excursion to Chepstow and Tintern _ 
vid the Severn Tunnel. On July 22 the Bath — 
Association have invited the delegates to visit 
that city. “ 

A sate of estates with which the Liberator 
Building Society was connected will take place 
at Winchester House on Wednesday, July 7, at 
two.o’clock. The value of the estates to be sold 
is upwards of £250,000, and this represents the 


| principal part of the remaining estates associated 


with the failure of the Balfour group. The 
estates are situated at Romford, Chingford, 
Norbury, Tilbury, and Clapham. One of these 

is Gidea Hall, which lies along the main road to 
Ipswich, at the eastern extremity of Romford 
town. The second property to be offered to — 
auction is the Chingford-rise estate. This estate 
comprises 27 freehold villas, detached and semi- 
detached, all of which are let and produce over — 
£1,500 per annum. When a ae the 
building land will give a total building frontage 
of over 25,000ft. The Clapham Park estate 
comprises three mansions, each standing in 
timbered grounds, with lodges, stabling, gardens, 
&c., in all about 43 acres. The Tilbury Dock 
estate, which is another of the properties, was 
laid out at the time of the formation of the 
Tilbury Docks, a large number of small houses 
being built for the accommodation of dock and 
riverside labourers. There are 349 houses and 
shops, and 26 acres of building land partly 
developed and available for building houses. 
The remaining estate is that at Norbury Park, 
near Croydon. ‘This property forms the out- 
lying portion of the estate occupied by John 
Hobbs, whose residence, Norbury Hall, with its — 
adjoining grounds, occupies the central portion. | 
The estate extends over 68 acres. Theauctioneers 
are Messrs. Douglas Young and Co. Ta 


Ir has long been a matter of wonder on what 
principle the architectural drawings shown at the 
Academy year after year are selected, and it 
would seem that the pictures are judged more by 
size than excellence. According to the ‘* Debats,’” 
amongst the pictures submitted for approval to 
them was a landscape by M. Harpignies. It was 
rejected as, apparently, not good enough for 
Burlington House. But the Hanging Committee 
have recently learnt that M. see has 
obtained, at the Salon of the Champs Elysées the ~ 
Medal of Honour—or, in other words, one of the _ 
highest distinctions that artists in France can 
hope to acquire! As a matter of fact, M. Har- — 
pignies is a veteran painter nearly seventy years 
of age, well known and appreciated in France. — 
It hardly says much for the Hanging Committee’s _ 
knowledge of foreign art that the work of aman ~ 
so celebrated in his country should have met with 
the scurvy treatment vouchsafed to a humble 
dauber. But they seem to have acted in sheer 
ignorance, and probably never carefully inspected — 
the picture sent to them. ; 


Ont of the new occupations of women, for 
which they are said to manifest a peculiar apti- — 
tude, is that of the sign-painter. Hyvery obser-— 
vant passer-by in the streets of Berlin, says 
the Industrielles Echo, cannot fail to notice 
the number of women who are now busy at this 
branch of work. The ladies, like their male 
colleagues, have adopted a loose grey linen blouse 
for protection from the droppings of the paint- 
brush, and they adorn their heads with a nea: 


hood. “'The employers speak very warmly of the 
excellence of the women’s ee) which is not 
confined to merely letter-painting, but extends 
to the more decorative branches of the sign- 
painter’sart. lor sign-painting, in the medieval 
cities of Germany, was certainly an art of a very 
high quality, and there is no reason why it should 
not become as exquisite and flourishing as it was 
of old. An increasing part of the interior deco- 
ration of rooms and shops is now confided to the 
women-painters, whose quick sense for beauty 
of form and colour expressly fits them for such 
work, 


From Washington we hear that Supervising 
Architect Aiken has resigned his post, and 
Secretary Gage, it is said, proposes to fill the 
vacancy by a competitive examination conducted 
by the Civil Service Commission. A committee 
oi architects will assist. In this-way the general 
and technical skill of the candidates is to be 
determined. Bat how the administrative ability 
of the candidate is to be tested by examination it 
is certainly difficult to say. Art and adminis- 
trative qualifications cannot be gauged in this 
manner. 


Tue erection of public buildings in the Treasury 
Department of Washington, U.S., is to be open 
to general competition. Secretary Gage has con- 
sulted a number of prominent architects, and has 
found a willingness on their part to assist him in 
putting the Treasury law into effect. Architects 
are to be invited to compete for plans and specifi- 
cations for the next Government building to 
be erected, and Congress will be asked to re- 
imburse the unsuccessful architects for the actual 
expenses they are put to. 


Tne adjournment of the debate on the report 
stage of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill leaves 
that measure the first order for next Wednesday 
(the only day left open to private members for 
the remainder of the session), but even if the 
amendments relating to it which still stand on 
the paper should be disposed of, there is not likely 
to be enough time afterwards to enable the Bill 
to become law this session. 

Mr. Arex. Kocn has just issued hig yearly 
little volume of reproductions done to a concise 
scale of several of the architectural drawings 
shown at the Royal Academy, and to these he 
adds selections from other galleries, and a series 
of Continental buildings from photographs and 
drawings, making an entertaining collection, in 
which the British work shows to great advantage. 
As we have given in our own pages many of the 
subjects in our selection of illustrations from the 
‘Royal Academy, there is no occasion to indi- 
vidually particularise these smaller copies, which, 
howeyer, are capitally rendered, and make a 
gathering for ready reference. This is enhanced 
by some photo-prints of sculpture, English and 
foreign, while several plans are added of the 
buildings represented. Several of the usual con- 
tributors are conspicuous by their absence, but 
this is due to their not being represented at the 
Academy this season. 


‘‘ Amonest the many Jubilee gifts,” says the 
Western Daily News, ‘‘ probably none gave greater 
all-round pleasure than did the only two received 
by the Little Sisters of the Poor at Hartley, on the 
outskirts of Plymouth. They were strikingly 
different in character, but each delighted the 
good mother and her fifteen Little Sisters, as well 
as the three or four score broken-down old fossils— 
men and women after their kind—whom the good 
sisters so tenderly care for and ‘do’ for in their 
beautiful home on the heights beyond Manna- 
mead. The one was a case of prime old Scotch 
whiskey, accompanied by a request that on 
Jubilee Day every venerable grand-fer and every 
grand-dam might drink to her Majesty’s jolly 
good health. The other was an exquisitely- 
carved oak crucifix to stand upon the Tabernacle 
in the Sisters’ Chapel. The cross stands upon 
three steps, said to represent the three cardinal 
graces of Faith, Hope, and Charity—known as a 
Cross of Calvary. ‘The cross and figure are from 


the studios of Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, 
Exeter. = 


Surrorrers of the movement in favour of the 
construction of a tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland are greatly disappointed by the answer 
given by the President of the Board of Trade to 
the deputation who waited on him on Tuesday. 
But though disappointed, the su porters of the 
movement are not discouraged. On the contrary, 
they are determined to agitate until they get 


behind them such a force of popular opinion as 


— 
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will compel the Government to give them some 


help. Certainly the paltry £1,500 asked for 
towards the expense of making borings might 
have been more graciously refused by Mr. Ritchie. 


Tue new American-tariff law will have an im- 
portant effect upon building interests, and 
American architects and contractors, as well as 
owners, are ruefully studying the debates of 
Congress. At present, the prospect is that the new 
law will nearly double the price of plate-glass, by 
imposing a duty of 80 per cent., in place of the 
present rate of 25 per cent.; lumber will rise 
about 10 per cent., as a consequence of the im- 
position of a duty of 2dol. per thousand, and 
manufactures of lumber will rise still more, 
through the protective duty which is to be laid 


upon them; hardware, nails, and screws will also_ 


receive a protective duty, and plumbers’ pottery 
will be greatly enhanced in price, for the same 
reason. 


On Wednesday the old-established and well- 
known business of the St. Pancras Ironworks was 
converted into a limited liability company under 
the style of the St. Pancras Ironwork Company, 
Limited. All the shares are held by the present 
partners, who become managing directors, and no 
change will be made in the system of carrying on 
the business, established in 1849 by the former 
proprietors, Messrs. Cottam and Cottam ; nor, we 
are sure, in the measure of success so deservedly 
achieved and steadily maintained. 


Trane Peis, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


Lerps Jorners.—The master builders of Leeds 
have received notice from the Joiners’ Society that 
the members of the latter organisation will hence- 
forward decline to fix machine-made woodwork 
which has not been produced under what are 
regarded as fair conditions of labour. It is supposed 
that this is chiefly directed against a local firm with 
which the unionists had a dispute. It is felt that 
the decision places masters in an awkward position, 
inasmuch as they do not always know the conditions 
under which such material in their hands has been 
produced. 


Ipswich Buinpinc Traps Dispute —The prin- 
ciple of arbitration has been accepted by both 
parties to the dispute in the Ipswich building trade ; 
but some preliminary difficulties have arisen, and 
the men have not yet returned to work. We 
understand, however, that the men make two 
principal requests—firstly, that a day shall be fixed 
for the arbitration, so that it may not be kept 
hanging back for an indefinite period, and, secondly, 
thatthe men shall go to work under their own rules 
pending the result of arbitration. 


—_———_—— 


Ata meeting of the Leamington Parish Church 
Completion Committee, on Monday, a report was 
read from the architect, which included estimates 
for the contemplated completion of the fabric. The 
first estimate of £3,757 was for the whole extension 
up to the sills of the aisle windows. The second 
estimate, which comprised the whole extension 
complete, amounted to £10,768, with £486 extra for 
roof in oak. A further estimate for the completion 
of the tower amounted to £3,800. It was directed 
that a contract for the first-mentioned scheme 
should be obtained from Messrs. Smith and Sons, 
Milverton, at a cost not exceeding £3,750. The 
funds received and promised amount to £4,750, 
£2,000 of which will be required for repairs to the 
present building. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


SPECIALISTS. 


66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
And at Manchester, Glasgow, and Chester. 


SEND FOR BOOK, price ls. 6d., giving particulars and the cost of all 
the material necessary for the Electric Lighting of a Country House. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL & DOULTING 
STONE CO. 


Incorporating THE HAM HILL STONE CO. and C. TRASK and 
SONS (THE DOULTING STONE CO.) 


Chief Ofice: NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent; Mr. E. A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven STREET, STRAND, 
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IRON, &c. 
Per ton. Per ton 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £5 15 to £6 0 


Rolled-Steel Joists, English 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates...... 
Bar Iron, good Staffs,...............4 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
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Boiler Plates, Iron— 

POUEE Shai Soc. cod isasttnveseasa recs f 
Best Snedshill ...............:.0008 We 97. 10: 10 
Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 

Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per ton. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron — 

No. 18 to 20. No. 22to24. 
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é6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 
SLAP Ou fede eso otitncs sts -uxaniaicen eicae £10 15.0 ... £11 0.0 
BestuGittor sciscgsicssnsceetesasccecr en 1i=5" 0 1110 0 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Columns...... - £6 0 0 to £810 0 
Cast-Iron Stanchions...:.. 6205.05 3) SAGO 
Xast-Iron Sash Weights ... _— 9 = ho G 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
3in. diameter 3 610 0, 6515 0 
AirietO: Gin as see iosseece é Bb 0 nbs 10y-0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) ... eh 15-05 so Ose O 
[Coated with composition, 6d. per ton extra; turned 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. ] 
Pig Tron— 

Cold Blast, Lilleshall 105s. to 110s. 
Hot Blast, ditto 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 


Per ton. 


GaS=EUDeS ice eiicadiesesecnccsevaen ye 75p.c. Fittings 774p.c. 
Water-Lubes......:....csscevssenseevses 70 Bee ies 
Steam-Tubes.........0.s.c000 vee 623 rp 65 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ...... 60 55 62 
Galvanised Water-Tubes 55 *e 57 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 ny 47 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks. 
Sheet Zinc, for roofing and work- Per ton. Per ton. 
THO SUD eis ee £2210 0 to £2315 0 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft. super. 14 0 0 , 15 0 0 
Pig Lead, in 1ewt. pigs.....,.....0008 13:10 0 5, =14 10-20 
Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ............ 16. 10=:0> 75% slr LOS 6 
Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 6010 0 ,, 61 0 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 5115 0 ,, 5215 0 
ans Straitsin tecccstecoxietaken wa vecansS 625 %56 © 552° Caer 
Do., English Ingots .......c.c0.0008 64 0° 0 »,, > 645159 -0 
Spelter, Silesian .........,c...c0cccvee LT 10 024) gt 00: 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to Gin. ...... £815 0O-,,° £9 15°0 
Out-Floor Bradgicii7 ict scctcstnseuse 810-0 3. SHO 0 
Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 

Onto Fee 8-95 FLOM SIGS A218 4 Toe BaWiG: 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/8 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 
TIMBER. 

Teak, Burmah?,.ccccses.sss0 per load £14 0 O to £1610 0 
Bi DATOS sseeceos cance vpn ever del OF Oeesee bo 1OeEp 

Quebec pine, pitch......... of — es — 
i, yellow ......, a0 Lilbi Ohage ace to 0 
pie: Onkian area asd Br Br OF a G40 m0 
se Birch weet anc as 315 0, 510 0 
5 MDA Nos Rene oa eRe Nes Ae Ony Oar yc eb page 
OER STR a eas oooh sd 3°50 ,, 410 0 
Dantsic and Memel Oak ,, 2°10°-0°~,,.. 87105 20 
Pine ea ae ‘i 2157 0,2 4 1540 
Wainscot, Riga p.log ... 5, 2.0: -0';,,--_ £bi@ 
Lath, Dantsic, p.f.......... ae SEO Oe es ee Oe 
St. Petersburg............ +3 b= 0:0 y5=* 61102 56 
Greenheart. ....6...cccreceere cB 8. OT Qe oe On @ 
SVE shuaea ices otitoas peter ee Os OF oat Lome Oe, 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ...percubefoot 019 ,, 0 110 
Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot 
din: thicken ea Sa 0.0" 45a On GnG 
5 Honduras 3 0/0 Be sho SO'S Ok6m 
af Mexican ...... a 0 0F 4a 0 Osa 
Cedar, Cuba Giss.scstennsrs os O05 45 55.20 08d 
fe Honduras ......... 9 10-74, Oc ORD 
Satin woods esses cseetsasscten tte ss O01. F. Se Ole 
Walnut, Italian ............ err. 0.20. Se see OC Oe 
Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by 1jin. 


by 11lin. :— 


Quebec} Pine; Astr......cssccvscsesene. £19 10 0 to £2510 0 
” Dri diierts avasthks tose 14° 0 08 5,. 16.1050 
~- BrOT, sies omgeaeates GEO Oi goa L0 LOE 0 
Canada Spruce, 18t.....0...........0000 LO*10 = Oo en ie ee 
AP 2nd and 8rd. ......... SON OS een Oi O 
New Brunswick «.......:cccsceresessees Tela Ob seensrc Ore @ 
Ripinis taco ene nal tHer ees 7 10- 0-54. 8 100.0 
SEs PetexBDuretrariss-ciscaans-p-sensveve 910202 55.0 ks0.29 
Swedish par secnsetesscancs ee ccaiens 910 0 , 1610 0 
FANGS ais evoais eae ducasenrecesawets OF Osi0— 54.4 59>10),'0 
IW Bite Beas aicceseinags echt swapnccomenss 105105 02> Gar te Oe 
Battens, all sorts .........:...00000. op DE OF. Oey 7 y 20 OREO 
Flooring Boards, per square of lin. :— 
ASE PLEPALCAS. -svycwerves vasasteweees te 08.62. ,95,. 016-6 
QNGKAIGEO ers avon auntesesracearis cttciedes OF Gas, 012 0 
Other qualities! 7o).cokseccssececcess OQ Bae 3384 0 oS 
Staves, per standard M :— 
QUEDEC PIPER iavetetstrtectrgesowces _— = 
AD Bs CULO ee ierer ers li tact deteusgs Shr Ore Ons 44, 10erG 
Memel, CL. Pip vsccscssseecscescvees 230 0 0 ,, 240 0 0 
MEewIelS DLACK verssiy see acgurverssee st 200.0. O55. 240) On0 
OILS. 
TAN SGED = vanes estate ces iaaned as per ton £14 5 0 to£l1410 0 
Rapeseed, English pale... ,, .. 2615 0 ,, 2710 0 
Do., BLOW shiteicn hese sh aan 29°102-08. 5997 25r10-20 
Cottonseed, refined ...... ams LA IO Oar one IDS On-O 
Olive, Spanish. .............+8 Sk dees BO O'S Opa SOL OO 
BSedh,. Wales. Accuessedrnansiaes SH eee eos O OR eyn / 2a OO 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... Se ci 26 Ot. Om sues ati Ore 
TVG 7. COVIOD: vances cas sons <bs0 Poedrain Do kOe Onegai aot OL AO 
Palm, Lagos..... gee tape LD OD yyet La Oe 
TUNG cryree te stivsis's: Roar soak On Ole ys 20 eo 
Lubricating U.S8...... wee per gale= 0.6355 8 08 G6 
Petroleum, refined......... ars tas O* Oe 4d ,ar- Or Ose 
Tar, Stockholm............ perbarrel 12 0, 15 0 
Apohanigellen Gece colts oe ay he Oe L2G ys Ona O 
Turpentine, American.,.per ton 21 0 0 ,, 2110 Q 


Howth—Presbyterian Church ........0....cccieccrseseee seeernasesepan scenes £20 (merged) and £10...........:cceeeeee Rev. James Wilson, 4, Rhoda Villas, Howth, Co. Dublin ............... July 20 


Rugby—Municipal Buildings (no AssesSOr)...... seecsecseeeeeeeeseees 80gs. (merged), 20gs 
Bootle—Technical School, Balliol-road (£15,000 limit) ............ BORG BORE. , BORE mrs ciinns ss aretes tenes 
Surbiton—New: Couneil Chamber «. .isc.c. Asesctaaspaentebizonstencuseees SO Ril ice eel no -peteaay comer leben pane Tea ; 
Bury, Lanes—Art Gallery and Public Library (£16,000 limit).... £75, £50, £25.00... ..c..cceessceseseeererer eee John Haslam, Town 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital ............0...c..cccesenereeceee es £100) £0; GAD ews ree ahr en eeaente ne Nrar yn 
Chesterfield—Enlarging Stephenson Memorial Hall(£3,500 limit) £25, £10 .......5..ccccccesceeeeecenceersererees 
Wadhurst, Tunbridge Wells—Vicarage Hall (£1,500 limit) oe A 
Hereford—Bridge over Wye (£1,200 limit) -............cccpenesceeeeeeee Bers ;! 
Huddersfield—Victoria Tower on Castle Hill..............0...:000+ a ; 
Kirkham—New Workhouse for 300 Inmates ..............::seeseeeee ee : va 
Brighton—Artisans’ Dwellings (local Architects only) .........06. ces--ssepeetseneeee Sree reine ee ee f es L 
Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts .........5...-....665 ; We wtOOs 6200. sy a.> feats The Town Clerk, Cardiff............ getvcsecsseuseeeceasenusenssussangenncetaaeenentet _ | 
Boscombe—Hospital Enlargement, Shelley-road ..........c:cccceesee ceccneeeeseudeteeseeeees sensteneeseetereseuuentaeeen J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ...........+ -o— 
Tottenham:—School Board Offices ...ccs.crccnsencctscesseascoagdscssvess eeovsdsenenserstneschtecesedae ste idee aveky randtgavoe J. F. Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N...........0 = “ 
ei 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. . 
BUILDINGS. ; 
Bhoreditch Church—Repairs to Tower and Portico . is.15. ivi socta tans evalua eee taueipe eta api ontdeaasneat The Vicar, Hoxton-square, He .......05..ssccageceeneresceensscctscnsanearosvernes July 3 
Alnwick—Three Blocks of Cottages, Wagonway-road OC. E. Moore, Gazette Office, AIMWICK «010.50. -cteceeeceseeeceencscsenseneeenes 9 ae 
East Harlsey—Pair of Semi-detached Houses........... Thos. W..'T. Richardson, Architect, 57, High-street,Stockton-on-Tees ,, 3 
Luton—Baptist Schools, Park-street......... ... J. R. Brown and Son, Architect, LUtom .........ccceccseseeeceesetscessersesee 99 Le 
nignanen— TOW! Hall. .o-..)),2<pe0sscarcssoccesseosooseuswaccsteaes a "Wm. Cleland, Town Clerk, Enniskillen ..........,..csssesssesssesserserreess 99 D 
Porth—Additions to County School ... J. Rees, Architect, Hillside House, Pentre ...........sccrescceesersseecseeeres i 
MARIOY TT OURO, 50.28 Socios 2 ~icarnakay co cousaeghnunse eobve RT URE EMEE those, this sav ave aeeeoe ARETE ORE TS ... JoH. Brearley, Architect, Batley ....0.0.... ...escecees acsuneteuesseeemeaaessse »  *oa 
Luton—Schools, Dunstable-road......... ... W. Hoyle, Clerk, Waller-street, Luton......... te 5 
Carlisle - Alterations, Viaduct Hotel Moffatt and Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven........... cee a eee 
Haropton-on-Thames—Fire Station at Thames-street............... Hampton Urban District Council ... John Kemp, Surveyor, Council Offices, Park House, Hamp’ a0, 6 
Belfast—Alterations, Infirmary .........0....cccc.ce00eee Fate Ae betos Guartlians.. sien cde res eee Young and McKenzie, Engineers, Belfast ...........ccssssssesessrseeeeereree 99 6 
Aberdeen— Additions to House. <, :..:.,.ccdsssses-stansaecsbens serbaeeetceecs Mr, Chalmers is. si2..ctcresess ... Wilson and Duffus, 146, Union-street, Aberdeen ........... na PesBacae ee) 
SOUSA e BA CLONY acta. tes vtec caee facta aes eae coop bars oul ns OEE eevee Mardon, Son, and Hall.......... ... H. Williams, 24, Clare-street, Bristol.................006+ ceissacensnns ceetearsgans Pee 
Ipswich—Additions to Borough Asylum ...........ccccc:ceeeesee eeeeee Corporation,» c.<4:..csuevesssdeseens ... E. Buckham, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ipswich ............-..+++ aoe ual 
Drangaton = New Church ..cccataes caverectracsvttee sdblicg Gi tee ke weetee ocean aes oh sas - Aga wae IRE teen ... W. H. Read, Draughton, near SKIPton .........:cecseeepecespereeimecngenane ress wie. won 
HMoailsam= Repairs |. of. c.cdieranserattleevecekehe Mie nares ae Gu BII ANS 5 sive ocesteonhacwaskye'sseste areas a Master, Union Workhouse, Hailsham ...,......c0c:0-sscsceeeeecasernerseectees > 2a 
Douglas—Municipal Buildings, Ridgway-street............0ccccceeee Gbrporahion ttiso.c.ke eieee rants A. Ardron, F.R.1.B.A., 39, Victoria-street, 8.W......... 5) Te 
Pelfast— Two. Villas s. ¢iv353c08 2a chats ae aaded eect Road Maia A Tato ec eee emteeee Young and McKenzie, Engineers, Belfast ...............-. 5 or arm S 
Conway—Market Hall, Armoury, and Public Hall .. .. Town Council .. TOE, Parry, Town Clerk, Comway .....1:.... scsseeseseenedee Pirmyre 39 10) 
ASton>—Sanday Schoolig soo. os.z.0seaaneoss ode ces, RR ee Hepes .. DW. Witts, Hon. Sec., Alton, .....5.-..0-+0-.00-cere ree errr ad 
Roar Pariah wOhureh ps. bases lolayccth sans essheceate Parish PPriest:ic6s tad teak homse. cote anes « A. Henessey, M.S.A., 74, South Mall, Cork .......cessseceseessneseseerseers kas 
Batley— Co-operative Stores Batley Co-operative Society ............ W. Crawshaw, Branch-road, Batley .......:c::.:0heecse ee Baer s- 8 
BedmiInstor— Stables IA seicie. sevesdeecs-.deelc. Se Bedminster Co-operative Society ... A. Bullock, Sec., Bedmimster  ............sesceeeeseecseeresensee tess snenubereserss ae HO 
Harrow —Bacon-curing Rooms. .....) occ .ssqcennssees sisters J. AGAMSON ANG GO. Fieccteieceenrguere ve Johnstone Brothers, Architects, 3, Lowther-street, Ca &. 339 ee Ce 
Brighton—Alterations, School of Art Town Council F, J. Tillstone, Town Olerk, Brighton .......0::.:cs+ce "284 
mookspMdge- New. Baptist. Ghapel .;.\cac.,:0n.--casceileosevcvssb. sacteasdl Oko ie ieee eee reatees Se aerate EK. W. House, Rooksbridge, near Axbridge ...............- so Ae 
Saeluir =A era nons wy. ces ita ss. ese eb leak MOE ea i B. Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff ..... », 10 
Dalton—Mission Churech...........0..cccecc0ees ice Rey. E. A: Stockdale, Dalton............c0:cgseccrseceneeerereene 9, LO 
Londonderry— Six Houses W. Barker, 3, Richmond-street, Londonderry ..,........ » 10 re 
Leeds—Alterations, Gas Inspector’s Office, &¢. .......cccceseeeverseees City Council R. H. Townsley, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ............. 5, 10 .- 
HreSLHAsE A TLEPALIONS, \VAICATARC .ie.scsyescs erases snes Regesateeess vaskin pasgadicmees felbbeced i devacnas: Saeeaatetes GEE J. F. Curwen, Highgate, Kendal e » 10 @ 
Odiham—New Schools Odiham School Board. .....c....00..006008 Colson, Farrow, and Nisbett, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester .......... 55 12 
Abertillery —School ................ .. Aberystruth School Board............... T. A. Jones, Blaina, MOn.......2.....:.-2snneerserensednesennennscsonscrnnesees sey 99 ™ Le 
Boscombe—Bank ...........0.060+. .. Wilts and Dorset Bank Co.. ... G. M. Silley, 17, Craven-street. W.C... 00. .-sesecececesesteeee in sarereyee afer hgg LS 
Dford—Lunatic Asylum Foundations .........,.ccscccescsscseesessteees West Ham Town Council..,. ... Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford . » 13 
West Malling, Kent—Additions to Infirmary..............:cccccccees Malling Union Guardians............... Fredk. J. Allison, Clerk, West Malling, Kent .....:.:scccscsessoeecseeseeee 99 13- 
Tat Qi 97 ee ae ee ee et ene enn fc aeer ws Blackwood House Estate v. -Horsfall and Son, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax ......... sssecseree 99 1 
Pontefract—New Vagrant Wards 22.5 ..i2.c6...,:.csscsecsseegeessochen evan Gariang 5.55 8s ih. cccnacre Pahoa oee ones Greaves and Co., Corn Market, Pontefract .....0-..:.ccceecsesessessssereeeees 99 14 
Barry—Infants’ Department, Palmerstown-road Board Schools, ‘ . 

MOANOSGON UO0 CHUGTEN) seria biscssen tn etes oe haceh en ite tee ee Barry School Board  .i:..66.....-4s-00000 W. H. Lewis, Clerk, School Board Offices, Barty ..... = Re art ee) 
Penygroes—County BGHOGI TS. 35... ein eat olka ca eR es re te aU eS as OME es edie ok a E. Evans, 8, Castle-street, Carnarvon ..... @ aufishauie ive bri” ge 
Amante oN B—ELOtel 3... Sai cstacvaneditins . 05.1 cucpduses SOU cca As shot aT Ee Te ne ene D. Cameron, Architect, Inverness .......... sia ga ee rae fe Age Lee 
Walsall—New Infants’ School Walsall School Board........ ne oe Bailey and McConnall, Bridge-street, Walsall ........ nas LO 
Baslow—Twelve Workmen’s Cottages .......ccccccccscccenee veuccecenees Urban. District Council’............:.000 V.R. Cockerton, Clerk, Baslow ......... cecteereeeusceseueaecnrsneerseesonsesees oy Loe 
Oulton—Annex Workhouse Infirmary ..............c:cssesssececseeseeees GUBTHIANS Flsyccsio set tetera esos A. Clarke, 126, London-road, Lowestoft .............. 3 20- 
etiestowe — Shelter <.c5 svar. theses adewtet es cee oe Chairman, General Purposes Committee ...... 0... » 2h 
Bourton-on-Water—Hall, 8&0. se dvcse-. Seacins.: ae oa ee ee ree ee BE. W. Kendal, Bourton-on-the-Water ..........:.:6 ée ye 


Blackpine —Four Cottages ......./sccccccssecceceesecseese soe 


: Phil Stohoe, 71, Durham-road, Blackpine ............. 
Rochdale—Six Houses and Shop, Meanwood Brow . 


. G. A. Hammond, Architect, Rochdale ..........-:csssccceeeenneeeeeesteee 


Leeds—Ten Houses and Two Shops, Lowood-street. . W. Broadbent, 11, St. Ann’s Mount, Burley, Leeds .......::6:1.ece 
HLontly ;N .B.—Boob HaCbory ...se.s<sc nies css0s cos ccke eee inea ae ence _.. Jas. Jamieson, Architect, 2, Commerce-street, Elgin ......,......:.++0+ 
Streatham Hill and Clapham Junc.—Completing Nime Houses... ..........c:0c515 cccceceeeeeee ecsesspevecnssntaves F. H. Harvey, 183, Lavender Hill, S.W. ......::ssseseseesceeestrernenes igsie 
Lydgate—Alterations to Friendly Tn ....ci..,.ccccccccscsecsecercssesne J. Kenyon and Co. .....4..:.... ... C. Parsons, Architect, Burnley.........-cscsescsseceeen states oe ee 
WMorecambe=-Ten Flouses Kensington=road ncn ce tients aecee erent edie es A. Gorton, Architect, 10, Morecambe-street, Morecambe 

Mansfield—T wo Houses, St. John-street .. 0... cccccccececeeceveeseaess J Whartmby 2.0: tse teccee he ced W. Dodsley, Architect, Mansfield .........-.....::1 ecceseeceeesesenresceee sense 
Ramsey; Isle of Man—Hotel, the Morragh ......:.:d2ecusssia dash le re ocho ave eas avin AL oh eauareneeaa cette avin W. T. Ganson and Son, Architects, 10, Marsden-street, Manchester. 


Penwortham Bridge—Grand Stand Leyland Agricultural Society ......... T. F. Hutchinson, Secretary, Peel House, Leyland 


PO eR RP EY ae 


Rotherkam--Five Houses, Newton street) *.)....1.issdeconsorestvonae psbalow Sa cguetlenary canteen h mene: Wenn: | Owner, Newton House, Newton-street, Rotherham 
Pikibpersen = Residences |. .3,.s0 hea earn crn . is MECMONTOSD a... <- usvas eater pus cuece adie te A. Hill, F.R.1.B.A., 22, George’s-street, Cork. ............-100+1 
(Woking—Conservative Club, "Gommmercial-road: ..c.cave en hee iat ae kale ota tected ore te ee M. F, W. Austin, 20, Cheapside, B.C. ...2...ccsccccsseeseees Rake sata 
Nottingham—aAlterations to Huntingdon-street Schools ......... DCHOOL* BORLA rest vs.sccscusdotestereebaar es W.J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street, Nottingham «0.00... ce:::c1sseeseees 
Goldhanger—Farm Buildings .......scdsc.tcstesessoncsescecsssont 5 ek OE ee ig C. E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Colchester ............s-:0+: : 
Frizinghall, Bradford —Loom Works..... ... Shipley Fields Mill ., Mawson and Hudson, 2, Exchange Buildings, Bradford 
Pordham—Public Hall and “Institute 75. ss-cayoudnetts eee ate euntseleataane coos s8 . Gordon and Lowther, Architects, Finsbury House, H.C. 
Buckley—United Free Methodist Chapel .............ccccccceeesessrveevs Trustees ....:..... .... G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, Lord-street, Southport 
murnopheld-— Alterations tO-Premises  J24\-cevvadh carte trnascee eee ante et ah cos spate. caeece fee aera memes J. W. Rounthwaite, A.R I.B.A., 13, Mosley-street, Newcastle ...... 
Nottingham—Additions to Clarendon-road Schools.................+ Pahool Board:.<, sci ssssesp svset aes eate wy W. J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street, Nottingham.,.......s0.:+ Go) 
Camborne —House in College-row ........0.......s0seseeee Se Huet acpescaN Uegiiganes Patty tidy « Ars nee opel Spee va eneipcae Mane E. Rogers, Trelowarren-street, Camborne ........ 
Doncaster—Boot Shop, St. Sepulchre Gate ..........cccccceeeeree es We. Branklin: $9. J8;, ccieyec.cctet Gelder and Kitcher, Architects, 76, Lowgate, a _ 
Cardiff —Congregational Church, Richmond-roadl .1)A...d.scsy-sstose cehocseesssonnescedeteatiurysnidles Wiss suvedeoews ane Habershon and Fawekner, Architects, Pearl-street, Roath ... = 
Clacton-on-Sea — Villa, Thorogood-road )......scseccscecsssseeecenecses i eoches i. ee ee ees cyt J. W. Martin, Architect, Station Chambers, Clacton-on-Sea ... = 
Beliast—Shop Fronts, Albert: Bridge-roadss.se 1s rots oe ee ee x eck anes eee ee H. Sykes, M.S.A., Ann-street, Belfast ................0. vols ixPaqaeeieem 4 
Belfast—Villa and Additions to Factory ....c.:cccc:csecssccceescesseeees Whiteabbey Bleaching Co. ............ W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11, Chichester-street, Belfast ............ — 
iueeds— Empire Palaceand/Shopa$scn..,.seutiacvertnes alee teers oe asta Lou fas co teiehe te Sea tnere es F. Matcham, Architect, 9, Warwick-lane, Holborn, W.C. .-..cccs004 = 
Paaidou——Detached House':.:, teks esata ee ee as RI ler ene ee ee Walker and Collinson, Architects, Swan-arcade, Bradford ...... Sot 
Cornholme, Todmorden—Alterations to Peeping Tom Inn C. Parsons, Architect, Burnley..........ccccscereeserseee sscsusensennetennedaceneenas = 
Perey Robinson, Architect and Surveyor, 72, Albion-street, Leeds... <= 
. J. Middleton, Town Clerk, Chesterfield..............- Wrote _ 
_ F. W. Marchant, Supply Stores, Harefield, Uxbridge .............1..06 — 
. Samuel Shirt, Clerk of Works, 81, Hillgate-street, Hurst Brook...... — 
Walker and Collinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford ........... Pine 
wees Ee Ws ECKEett, Dik. . Savane te tes S. T. Williams, Architect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot ........ = 
; . Walker and Collinson, Architects, Swan-arcade, Bradford... le to 
Grimsby—New Premises International Trading Co. ........4... H. GC. Seaping, Court Chambers, Grimsby ............:00+ - 
Belfast—Two Houses Henry Bros., Talbot-street, Belfast ........s..c..sc00e = 
Hereford—Shedding for Show W. T. Wilkins, 6, John-street, Hereford ..........cccseeceereeeeee sant 
ikley—Extensions, Grammar School.) cxsvc dee eee Teas seo i asca.s agi Vath Maa * ... C. H. Hargraves, Exchange Buildings, Bradford .....1......... My ey 
Raney dnd —SNODs My. LT Ge ee a ee Secretary, 57, Church-street, Heywood ...........::seseeenereereeees = 
Hurst— Dwellings and Shops J. Heys, 196, Curzon-street, Hurst........0.s:cscescssscrecseeessecsenenenseess ._ 
Merthyr—Artisans Dwellings A ni priva eaeesata MAM GIs AE MRRIN Bet Pendydarren Works Jlub............... Johnson and Williams, Architects, Merthyr-Tydfil .. .......-::..+ Pan 
Middleton St. a: Piel Nee pig A SYRIA, 2, «53k sets cs dylacaes’s COAT Boe kas ete tees oleh De een gee ese tae J. W. Dyson, 67, Grey-street, Neweastle-on-Tyne .,.,...+. eins 04! era 
Salisbury— Steam Laundry Fisherton House Asylum ........ ... E. Bath, Crown Chambers, Salisbury........:......-sssseeeseoee isis 
RAP LO VINAS |... s...p02is -cnnveratosicsent onad db gebetisetlel era ca Mayen ee oe seeds .. J. Milligan, 77, Baxter Gate, Whitby ......ccccccsccccscceserrseneneeeeneees = 
Stafford—Rebuilding Tayern MEN in . Hornby and Baillie........... tate N. Joyce, Architect, Stafford.,..iscccccsccessseceresssntceseerersstensonrgeereese 
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FRIDAY, JULY 9, 1897. 


REASONABLE SUPERVISION. 


REN questions give ‘rise to more doubt 
than the lability of the architect for 
buildings erected under his supervision. We 
generally like to trace back such questions, 
and endeavour to find out what the custom 
and tradition have been. In Medieval times, 
when the architect was master builder or 
craftsman and superintended the exe- 
cution of his own design, and was exclu- 
sively engaged on it, there can be no 
doubt his responsibility was conterminous 
with his appointment, and was much more 
onerous than it is now. But the profession 
has vastly changed since those times: the 
modern architect’s sphere is more limited, 
and chiefly consists in making designs and 
directing the execution of the work. The 
builder or contractor undertakes to carry 
out the building according to the designs 
and specifications furnished to him, and to 
make himself responsible for the perform- 
ance of the work. According to this division 
of duties, the architect's chief responsibility 
appears to be that of preparing a skilful 
design that can be practically carried into 
effect—to use that amount of reasonable 
care and judgment that may be necessary in 
the preparation of working drawings and 
details, and in the specification. If this isa 
just view of the case—and we think it is—the 
architect’s liability is imited to questions of 
construction, strength of parts to bear the 
weight and stress of various forces, the 
specification of proper materials, and further, 
to such skill in design and artistic arrange- 
ments as may be considered reasonable and 
necessary. All matters of actual execu- 
tion necessary to carry out these intentions 
appear to belong to the builder as con- 

tractor. The first is required to bring 
art and skill; the second, management 
and mechanical skill in execution, and 
superintending the workmen employed, in 
finding proper labour and material. We can 
understand such a division of duty, and of 
the responsibilities attached to each, as they 
seem to be the natural result of the modern 
system of architectural practice. If the 
architect is no longer required to give his 
whole time to one building, and to super- 
intend the laying of every brick and stone 
and the framing of every timber, it is no 
longer expected of him that he should be- 
come liable for any default in these matters. 
The one seems to follow the other. Strange 
to say, however, this distinction is not so 
clearly recognised in practice. The architect 
1s expected to look after the work done by 
the builder, and to make himself responsible 
for a great deal that is done wrongly or that 
shows any serious defect. Legal tribunals 
have occasionally held the architect liable 
for defective materials and bad workmanship. 
In lawyers’ phrase, there is an “ implied 
warranty’? on the architect’s part that he is 
reasonably competent in the discharge of his 
functions, and if by neglect in superinten- 
dence bad material is used, or the owner 
derives no benefit, from any cause or defect 
in the building, the architect is held liable. 
By the French law the architect, as well as 
the builder, is held liable for negligent con- 
struction. Take the case of foundations. 
is the architect liable for their failure or 
cracking of the walls? In one instance, 
‘‘Schreimer y. Miller,” 1885, he was held 
liable for his want of skill and care in not 
examining the foundations, and had to ay 
damages. A legal authority writes: che 
fact that the builder is liable under an entire 
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contract for making proper foundations will 
not lessen the liabihty of the architect for 
neglect to examine them, and the employer 
has a double remedy, and can sue either 
builder or architect, or both together.” 

The main question which concerns. the 
profession is, What is reasonable in the way 
of supervision? Although not expressed in 
so many words, those who write textbooks 
are careful not to define this point very 
clearly. The Courts only deal with actual 
cases before them, and if anyone reads over 
the rulings of some judges carefully, he finds 
very little to help him on the subject 
of superintendence. Juries know little of 
the details of the work or circumstances 
which often render it impossible for the 
professional man to give the attention 
necessary. We have the dicta of judges 
that an architect is not compelled to makea 
personal examination in every case, but is 
liable if he uses incorrect data. <A general 
opinion among those who administer the law 
is that the professional duty of the architect 
is to examine and test by his own knowledge, 
statements or plans made by others upon the 
work in which he is engaged. Thus, if he is 
about to build anaddition toan old building by 
raising it a story or more, he is held liable 
for any neglect to sound the walls or test the 
foundations. But we will suppose the build- 
ing is miles away, a long railway journey, 
or the architect has other more pressing work 
to do, is he to be held liable for not testing 
the masonry or the soil, if any mishap or 
settlement takes place? He has given sec- 
tions of the foundations founded on data ; his 
walls and counterparts are thick enough, and 
the specification provides every precaution as 
to shoring, underpinning, and every care in 
the execution. The builder is held responsible 
for any negligence or the employment of in- 
efficient methods. According to the above 
dictum, the lability will rest partly, at least, 
with the architect for not making a personal 
examination. And yet it seems no part of 
his special duty, which is to supply plans 
and. specifications. Or take another case. 
An architect has to build or restore an 
edifice, and to make an estimate of the 
cost. For this purpose he takes general 
observation of the subsoil with which he is 
satisfied, and begins to prepare his sections. 
He does not discover the existence of a spring 
or bed of sand in one part till the trenches 
are dug out, and he thereupon incurs in- 
creased expense in pile-work, pumping, and 
shoring—greater depth is necessary, and the 
cost comes to far more than the owners 
expected. Now, this is quite as hard a case 
as the other. How is it possible for a pro- 


fessional man to excavate trial pits in every 


part, orto divine there is a spring ora bed 
of sand or peat? Notwithstanding this, in 
‘‘Moneypenny v. Hartland,” it was held 
that the architect could not recover his 
charges. According to this principle, 
the architect is supposed to be constantly on 
the works—an unreasonable supposition. 

If we apply this principle to an architect’s 
liability for any defects that may appear in 
any building carried out under his super- 
intendence, it wiil appear that he would be 
responsible for a great many things—for 
every item, in fact, provided in the specifi- 
cation, which amounts practically to this, 
that he must not only specify everything 
necessary, but see that it is carried out. 
And this appears to be the prevailing opinion 
of the many. ‘They think, when they en- 
gage an architect, he will see to everything ; 
even the laying and jointing of drains, the 
preparation and laying of concrete; that he 
is responsible for every brick that goes 
into the building. But how is it possible 
for him to do so? An architect has his 
office miles distant from the building. 
Is it possible for him to see how the concrete 
has been mixed and laid in the trench, or 
the quantity of bad bricks that go into the 


wall? Or he is absent some days, and in | 
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the mean time some work is done that turns 
out defective. We are supposing there is no 
clerk of works. A correspondent the other 
day asked, ‘‘ What is the actual extent to 
which an architect may be held responsible 
for any defects in a building carried out 
under his superintendence?” As he very 
justly suid, some clients imagine that an 
architect is responsible ‘‘for every nail 
driven and every brick laid,” and he gave a 
case in his own experience. An architect is 
absent, the contractor takes advantage of 
this absence by hurrying on the plasterwork. 
For this purpose he leaves all the windows 
open on the hottest summer day, with a 
wind driving through the building. The 
first coat of ceiling is dried in 24 hours. 
Some time afterwards a part of the ceil- 
ing falls; the rapid drying had taken the 
‘‘nature” out of the lime. Is the architect 
responsible ” 

To take a few trades which often bring 
upon the architect much vexation and 
trouble. What workman requires more 
watchful attention than the bricklayer ? 
Some specify a number of requirements 
which they cannot possibly see carried 
out, like ‘flushing up” joints with mortar 
or “grouting” every few courses. Unless 
someone looks after it, the vertical joints 
are never filled with mortar. Wetting 
the bricks before use is another requirement 
absolutely necessary in dry weather. Who 
looks after it? The architect cannot. Quite 
as important is the provision that ‘‘ headers ” 
are not to be snapped. In face work 
there is a strong temptation to do this, 
as it saves facing-bricks. Selecting facing- 
bricks demands particular and close at- 
tention. In the absence of the archi- 
tect, even for a day or two, some rods of 
porous and badly-burnt bricks can be put 
in; the particular kind of brick of the 
right thickness may be dispensed with. But 
is the architect to watch and see if every 
course of facing-bricks is of the same thick- 
ness as the backing, or that facing and 
backing are properly bonded together ? 
Supervision may often be remiss in the 
matter of pointing brickwork. It is often 
specified that the work is to be pointed as it 
proceeds: is it expected the architect can be 
always on the alert to see if it is done? . An 
owner blames him if the pointing crumbles 
and falls out of the joints during the first 
winter, because the builder has not done 
the pointing as specified, but after the 
completion of the work. Allied to “ point- 
ing” is the dishonest practice of colouring, 
and making brickwork look uniform in 
tint, by rubbing down and filling in with 
putty or coment cracks and inequalities. 
All these disguises soon disappear and leave 
behind a rough thick-jointed wall for which 
the architect is blamed. Is he responsible ? 
Take again, slates. How is it possible for 
an architect to see that he gets exactly 
the slates specified; that they ring when 
struck, are of the right kind and colour ? or 
see that the artistic qualities of variety in 
tint, &c., are obtained? It would be simply 
impossible to expect the five per cent, pro- 
fessional, with other. work to look after, to 
do so. In plastering and painting there are 
numerous ways and means of ignoring 
specifications, in using inferior materials and 
pigments, which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the architect to find out, unless he is 
a technical expert in those trades. So in the 
qualities of glass and the modes of glazing. 
Thin glass is often put in, despite the specifica 
tion formula about ounces to the foot super. , 
or thickness in fractions of an inch, or the 
mode of fixing. The windows let in the 
rain. Howisit? ‘The contractor says they 
have been properly made and glazed. ‘This 
may be because the glass has not been 
properly puttied in the rebates, the sheets of 
glass have not been ‘‘ back puttied,” and the 
architect is held responsible. Other items on 
which the blame is laid to him will occur to 
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all practical readers. The same question 
arises in each. How far is the architect 
liable for his personal negligence in not see- 
ing that what he has specified is carried out ? 
Adyisedly we say he cannot reasonably be 
held liable for any of these matters if he has 
specified them properly, and has visited the 
works at regular intervals. The frequency 
of his visits must depend on distance, im- 
portance of the building, and other circum- 
stances. When there is a clerk of works, of 
course, his visits may be much less frequent. 
But the law and the ordinary client will 
hold him responsible, all the same, for 
many of these things, and it will be for him 
to prove that his personal supervision has 
been as frequent and thorough as the case 
demanded. At the present moment, one 
Paes notion of the architect’s value is that 

e is a superior builder, and that, by his 
appointment, everything will go right—an 
opinion which is, after all, a sound one as far as 
it goes. Were people to think otherwise, the 
professional architect would have still less 
to do than he has already. For a great 
many already think his duties and functions 
are ornamental and superfluous, and that 
his engagement, instead of meaning a better 
designed and constructed building, means 
the addition of a percentage which is of 
doubtful yalue in the result. 
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AN EXPANDED-METAL FLOOR. 


HE strength of expanded metal floor con- 
struction has been the subject of a series of 
tests, some of which we have reported. These 
tests have been conducted in New York among 
official lists of various types of fireproof construc- 
tion under the Department of Building. In 
one case a floor 14ft. by 12ft. was built 
on three 4ft. panels supported by 10in. 
steel L-beams. On the top flanges were placed 
expanded metal of 3in. meshes horizontally, 
and covered with a 3in. layer of concrete, made 
of Atlas Portland cement, sand, and cinders, in 
the proportion of 1 part cement, 2 sand, and 
4 parts cinder. This concrete imbedded the webs 
and lower flanges of beams. A 2in. filling of 
similar concrete, with twice as much cinder, was 
put on top of first bed, and the ceiling was 
plastered. The latter was exposed to a high tem- 
perature for five hours, and the fire was quenched 
by a hose stream, which removed the plaster 
and exposed the wire mesh. The plunger of the 
testing machine or hydraulic ram was applied 
through yellow pine blocks 12in. square. The 
pressure was applied at a uniform rate, and after 
a lapse of 3} minutes a load of 12,500]b. was 
reached. After this, pressure was increased to 
13,2001b., and then relieved, and again increased 
to 13,5001b., the maximum. The pressure was 
again relieved until 10,8001b. was registered, and 
after increased to 12,0001b., at which a continuous 
failure of the arch took place. The strength 
seemed to vary up and down, and there 
was an intimate contact between the concrete 
and the expanded metal. Each time the arch 
was relieved of pressure it recovered some 
strength, and at 5,4001b. cracks appeared on the 
underside of slab. At 6,000lb. the strands of 
wire mesh parted. This test has proved, according 
to the experiment made by Mr. George Hill, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., whose figures we quote, the 
great strength of this form of floor construction, 
and the active part the expanded metal plays 
when covered with a layer of concrete and the 
steel beams protected. 
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THE PERILOUS CONDITION OF SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


HE: Select Committee of the House of 
Commons met again on Tuesday, Sir John 
Gorst, the chairman, presiding. The principal 
witness, Sir John Taylor, chief surveyor of the 
Board of Works, said that at South Kensington 
there were many old and some new temporary 
structures in close proximity to the galleries 
which were of an extremely inflammable 
character. Most of them were erected prior to 
the year 1875, when the department took over 
their control. Besides these, there were in the 
Cromwell-road some old and dilapidated build- 
ings of a very inflammable character, occupied 
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for residential and office purposes. ‘These build- 
ings had, he believed, been taken over with the 
land. The residences of the three chief officials 
had been built by the Department of Science 
and Art, but the houses in Cromwell-road were 
of the ordinary character, and had no pre- 
tensions to being fireproof. The whole of the 
temporary buildings should be removed as 
rapidly as possible. The danger of the buildings 
had been placed before them by Mr. Street, 
an expert, who had been called on to report.on 
the question. Since then very little had been 
done to improve their condition. There was no 
practical difficulty in renewing the roofs and 
making them fireproof; the only question was 
one of cost. The buildings on the south side had 
no pretence to fireproof construction. The floors 
and the roofs were both of wood. If money were 
provided by the Treasury, the Office of Works 
could at once proceed with the rebuilding. The 
plans were in part ready, and the only question 
was as to the front. He thought it impossible to 
make the present temporary buildings safe. The 
only plan would be to pull them down and put 
up another building. The report of Mr. Street 
had told them nothing they did not know; but it 
would be of. value if it had the effect of forcing 
the Government to do something. The designs 
for the new building had been selected five years 
ago, and part of the working drawings had been 
completed, but there was no money to carry-them 
further. He advocated the rebuilding of the 
Museum as a whole, and not in departments, and 
thought it could be completed in five years. He 
suggested that during the rebuilding place could 
be found for part of the contents of the Museum 
in the Tate Gallery at Millbank, which was nearly 
ready. The committee then adjourned. 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXIII. 


HE limit to the economical use of the solid- 

plated, single-webbed girder, or the double 
or treble webbed box-girder is soon reached. 
Though the metal is massed heavily about the top 
and bottom flanges there is the objection that 
there is a great deal of material about the central 
web which is practically inert, taking little or no 
share of the stresses, while adding to the dead 
weight. The next advance, therefore, is to pro- 
portion the web in such a way that the metal 
shall be arranged in definite lines corresponding 
with the nature and intensity of the different 
stresses transmitted ; thus are developed themany 
types of lattice or trussed girders embodying 
different kinds of triangulation, and which form 
a wide study in themselves. In these, every 
strut and every tie is proportioned according to 
the stress which it is calculated to bear, and 
lightness is gained without sacrificing strength. 
In the lattice - girder, too, very much more 
variation in design is possible than in the plate- 
girder, since the ties and struts may be composed 
of flats, or flats and angles, or tees, or channels, 
or other sections, while the top and bottom booms 
may be made of flats and angles, or flats and 


tees, or channels in many combinations, examples 
of some of the principal of which will follow. 
The problems that arise in connection with the 
design of plate-girders do not, therefore, make so 
great demands on the technical and practical skill 
of the designer, as do those which are associated 
with the forms of the braced girders; in the 
latter there are so many combinations possible of 
the elements of which they are composed that it 
is often very difficult to make suitable selection. 
These supply a most interesting study of the 
building up of simple elements into forms more 
or less complicated to stand stresses of varying 
kinds. Economy of material, minimum of 
weight, strength, stiffness, each and all have to 
be considered at once in such designs. No hard 


and fast rule can be laid down, and very dissimilar 
therefore are the means by which similar ends are 


attained by different engineers. 
The elements of any lattice-braced girder are 


Fig. 128. 


the booms, and the web-members comprising ties 
and struts. The principal among the various 
arrangements which are adopted in the building — 
up of booms of braced girders must receive brief — 
notice first ; these arrangements depend on various 
conditions, chief of which is the dimensions of a 
girder. The group of figures, 126, illustrate 

several of the sections which occur most fre-— 
quently, proceeding from the smaller and lighter 

to the larger and heavier. In this group of 

figures, 126, A is the simplest form of boom, 

consisting of a tee only, to the web of which the 

bracings, of bar or of angle, are riveted. Thisis — 
suitable only for very light, shallow, and short — 
girders. B is the next advance, in which 
a plate is riveted to the tee, giving higher 
moments of resistance, so that the boom offers — 
better resistance both to vertical and lateral 
deflection; but these forms are only suit- 

able for shallow or thin bracings, which can be 
riveted to the outside of the web. When it is 
desirable to place the bracings centrally, the 
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Fid. 134. 


two angles may be riveted to a continuous web- 
plate, as in C, or gusset-plates may be riveted 
becween the angles at intervals, as at D, for the 
attachment of the ties and struts. E is the 
same construction, but with a covering-plate 
added. When girders become wider and deeper, 
the angles are placed farther apart, as at F, the 
angles inclosing struts of }-section, or of various 
built-up sections; while the ties may be of the 
same width but of lighter section, or, alterna- 
tively, bar-ties may be used attached separately 
to each angle on opposite sides. G is a section of 
a boom for specially wide girders, in which the 
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Fig. 130. 


angles are placed far apart, and both struts and 
ties are riveted to each angle, the space about 
the centre being unoccupied except for cross or 
bracing ties, which frequently pass transversely in 
pairs. H isa stiffer .. .on, in which deep web- 
plates are added, being riveted ¢o the angles to 
receive the bracings, and to stiffen the boom depth- 


wise. In the group Fig. 127, J is another form |. 


Fig, 131. 


in which the width of the plates renders desira- 
ble a stiffening in the form of internal angles. K 
is another type in which, in order to avoid the 
use of very wide and correspondingly short 
lengths of flange-plates, two separate booms are 
placed side by side, and the girders are connected 
with ae or narrow plates. L is a form 
built of four angles connected with bars riveted 
upon the outside flat faces. Fig. 128 shows a top 
and bottom boom, each composed of a pair of 
flanged vertical webs. On one side, the top and 
bottom respectively of each, continuous narrow 
flange-plates aa are riveted to the webs with 
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angles. Short lengths of narrow covering 
plates 64 riveted at. intervals unite the flange- 
plates of the top boom, the angles on its lower 
edge being connected with transverse bars and 
diagonal bracing ¢. The inverted plan of the 
lattice bracing is seen in Fig. 129, and many of 
the largest booms are built up by these or by 
methods similar in principle. The difference in 
weight in solid flange-plates and bracings is con- 
siderable ; bracings can be used in some sections 
only, and then bracings alternate with solid 
plated portions. The webs of the bottom boom 
in Fig. 128 are united with diaphragms, d@, at 
intervals. Fig. 130 is an example of a boom built 
up with angles chiefly. The bars or stays, aa, 
are but a few inches wide, and riveted to the 
angles at intervals of 3ft. or 4ft. ‘The bars ) are 


Fig. 132. 


similar ; but at intervals gussets are riveted of the 
same thickness as 50, and riveted between the 
angles similarly to 45. In this construction, 


variously, as by the riveting of angles or of flat 
barsalong them. The arrangements for stiffening 
will be controlled partly by the conditions im- 
posed by the forms and nature of attachment of 
the bracings, partly by the extent of the stress in 
any given sections. The type and section of 
longitudinal stiffening may therefore vary in cer- 
tain cases in different localities of the same boom ; 
but, from the point of view of simplicity of con- 
struction, uniformity of section is usually de- 
sirable. Fig. 133 illustrates various methods of 
stiffening and strengthening both the edges of 
vertical webs and of flange-plates. 

In Fig. 132 the super-position of flange-plates 
is shown. In order to proportion the various 
parts of boom flanges to the strains which they 
have to bear, the thickness often must be increased 
about the centre, diminishing to the ends. Fig. 134 
is a diagram of flange-plates, showing the end- 
joints of the several plates of which it is com- 
posed ; in a developed drawing of this kind the 
thicknesses are exaggerated in order to show the 
separate plates and joints. The utility of thin 
plates in the building up of flanges is clear ; in a 
long girder the discontinuity of any single thick- 
ness is scarcely noticeable, so little does the 
general curve depart from the parabolic outline 
which coincides with the load. The several 
stresses on the booms are calculated from the 
maximum to the minimum, and the plates are cut 
to length to give the strength required in the 
several localities and joint-plates added where 
required. There are fewer joint-plates on a boom 
built up thus than in one the flange of which is 
composed of a single plate only, because some of 
the plates act as joint-plates to others on which 
they are super-imposed. 

In these figures the metal is for the most part 
massed about the outer sections where it is 
arranged to the best advantage; in other words, 
the moment of resistance is high. Except in the 
plainer sections in Fig. 126, no metal occurs in 
the neutral axis. In nearly every case the flanges 
are wider than the distance over the webs, and 
continuous webs project beyond the angles. 


NATURAL WOOD FINISH. 


f Me growing scarcity of the first quality of 
white pine lumber suitable for house finish- 
ing has made this wood actually more expensive 
than oak or some of the other so-called hard 
woods. For this reason, and because house- 
holders generally seem to prefer it, the use of 
hard wood trim has become more and more 
general. One reason is that natural finish is 
easier kept clean, and does not show finger- 
marks like the old-fashioned flat white paint. 
This of itself is sufficient to commend it to the 
careful housewife. It was what made graining 
so popular in the days when hardwoods were 
articles of luxury, and it was the custom to grain 
the dining-room, the bathroom, and some of the 
other most used apartments. Alas, for the 
grainer, oak became cheap enough for everyone to 
use—the real wood actually costs less than white 
pine grained to imitate oak. Hardwood finish 
has come to stay, and it has driven much profit- 
able business in the way of interior repainting 
away from the master painters. 

The two most essential things to a good job of 
natural wood finishing are good workmanship and 
the right materials—materials specially adapted. 
to the workin hand. The day was when this 
kind of work was but imperfectly understood by 
the house painter, and one kind of varnish was 
supposed to answer a multitude of purposes. In 
those days the painters and architects alike pinned 
their faith to English coach-body varnish for out. 
side work, and to shellac for interior finish, with- 
out regard to the special wood that has to be 
treated. 

To-day we have house varnishes for exterior 
and for interior work, for floors, for use over 
enamel finish. In addition to these we have the 
so-called hard-oil finishes—only another name for 


therefore, the angles only are continuous, and |a special class of varnishes—and the liquid fillers 


the place of the ordinary webs is taken by bars | or first coatings. 


Carriage varnishes have been 


and gussets. Fig. 131 shows a boom section practically driven out. of use for house painting, 


built of continuous plates united with angles, the 
sides being rendered rigid with diaphragms of 
plate and angle riveted between, The bracing is 
riveted outside in this example. Fig. 132 illus- 
trates heavy top and bottom booms built of con- 
tinuous plates, and stiffened with external angles 
in a rather elaborate fashion. 

Frequently the edges of heavy booms have to be 
stiffened thus along the free edges; this is effected 


since they are not so well adapted as the specially 
made varnishes for obtaining the results desired, 
and though a good carriage costs more money to 
make than a house varnish, it willnotgive assatis- 
factory or durable a finish under the conditions to 
which it is subjected in the ordinary dwelling~ 
house. 

When hardwood finish was first introduced— 
or, rather, we should say, when natural finishes 
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first became popular—it was the custom to employ 
Shellac as a first coating. The expense of shellac 
led some of the manufacturers to experiment, 
until, finally, liquid-fillers or first-coatings were 
put on the market for use on white pine and other 
close-grained woods, which have proved in every 
way as satisfactory as shellac, and at the same 
time are easier to manipulate. The general 
nature of these fillers is well understood, and the 
painter who chooses to do so can make them for 
himself, perhaps with an apparent saving of 
money ; but much of this shop-made filler is of 
little or no value, and it is more economical in 
the end to buy the factory-made product, because, 
being made by machinery in large quantities, the 
silex and other ingredients of which they are com- 
pounded are much more thoroughly- and inti- 
mately mixed, and more uniform in their quality 
than can possibly be obtained by stirring these 
materials together with a paddle. 

The first thing essential in a good job of 
natural finishing is that the wood must be clean, 
smooth, and free from dust. All pencil-marks 
must be sandpapered off, and all the rough edges 
and surfaces left by the carpenters must be care- 
fully smoothed down. 

If the wood is coarse and open-grained, such as 
oak, ash, chestnut, or mahogany, it must be given 
a coat of paste-filler, which should match the 
wood in colour as near as possible. When 
antique or other coloured finishes are desired, 
such as the forest green, now so popular with oak, 
the colouring matter must be added to thé filler to 
produce the tint required. The filler is mixed 
with turpentineto the proper working consistency. 
One or two hours after the filler is applied it 
should be wiped off with tow, as this fibre has less 
tendency to pull the filler out of the pores of the 
wood than burlap or some other substances. In 
about 24 hours, or when the filler has become 
perfectly hard, the surface may be rubbed down 
with fine sandpaper, and then dusted off 
thoroughly preparatory to applying the first coat 
of varnish. 

There is a little oil in paste-filler, which tends 
to darken the wood, so if it be desirable to retain 
the original colour of a light wood, instead of 
filling it, as just described, it should be given a 
coat of white grain alcohol shellac varnish, which 
fills the pores, and, as it contains no oil, does not 
stain the wood. But, unless it is particularly 
desirable to keep the wood very light, itis not 
adyisable to use shellac on any wood except pine, 
as the varnish put on over it is very apt to scale 
and chip off. On yellow pine shellac must be used 
to kill the sap. 

Close-grained woods, which include white pine, 
poplar or whitewood, cherry, birch, maple, syca- 
more, gum, and hemlock, need no filling, but re- 
quire surfacing. Having no cellular tissue to fill 
up, it is merely required that the surface be 
sealed up, so that it will not suck the oil out of 
the varnish. 

For this purpose either shellac may be used 
or a good liquid filler. A liquid filler of the 

“right quality will cost less than shellac, hold out 
the varnish and assist it to retain its brilliancy, 
will dry flat and require little or no sand- 
papering. 

The wood having been properly prepared and 

.thoroughly freed from dust it should be given 
two coats of varnish, which will suffice for the 
better grade of dwelling-house work if a good 
quality of varnish is used. Three or more coats 
are applied in the finest grade of work, the effect 
being to aid a certain quality to the finish known 
as depth or fulness. The painter may save him- 
self much worry and expenseif he will use only 
such varnishes as are made by reliable manufac- 
turers, and are adapted to the particular work 
under way. Many of the troubles that arise in 
using varnish are not due to inferior material, but 
to carelessness in the application of the varnish, 
or to the use of a varnish not adapted to the 
requirements of the case. 

Proper light and ventilation are absolutely 
necessary to facilitate the proper drying and 
hardening of varnish. Applied in damp build- 
ings, or in buildings that are not properly heated 
in cold weather, the drying and hardening will be 
materially retarded. Extremely hot weather will 
also keep varnish soft for some time. Each coat 
of varnish should be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry and hard before the subsequent 
coat is applied. All but the last coat should be 
rubbed with curled hair to cut the gloss, as, in 
order to produce a high gloss finish, the under 

coats must always be dead. If a high lustre is 
wanted, the last coat should be flowed on liberally. | 


If a partial gloss or ‘ egg-shell’’ finish is desired, 
rub the finish coat with fine powdered pumice- 
stone and rubbing-oil, wiping off clean and dry 
with a soft woollen rag. To produce a ‘ dull 
finish,” somewhat more dead than the eggshell, 
use water and pulverised pumice-stone for 
rubbing. 

' A polish finish is obtained by first rubbing with 
pumice stone and water and then with pulverised 
rottenstone or water, or furniture polish, and 
wiping off with a dry cloth.— Hardwood. 
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THE SEPTIC TANK SYSTEM OF | 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


ee application of the remarkable discovery 
made by Mr. Donald Cameron, city surveyor 
of Exeter, is seen in the ‘“‘ Septic Tank System of 
Sewage Treatment,’’ an installation of which, 
writes Mr. Robert Anstey in the Western Daily 
Press, by the courtesy of Mr. F. J. Commin, 
F.S.1., I recently visited. It is situated about. 
half a mile from the Cathedral-square, in a 
meadow adjoining the river Exe. There is little 
to indicate that anything unusual is taking place. 
In one corner of the field the eye catches a grass- 
covered mound, with some lines of masonry stand- 
ing a few inches above the level of the meadow— 
the whole being inclosed by an iron paling. 
There are no buildings, no noisy machinery, no 
besmirched attendants. The cattle are grazing 
quietly a few feet fromthe mound. The fresh 
green trees are vocal with the song of birds, and 
in pleasing harmony the hum of city traffic 
mingles with the murmur of the weir. Closer 
inspection shows the mound to be a partially sub- 
merged tank formed of masonry and cemented on 
the inside. It measures 64ft. by 18ft., with a 
depth varying from 7ft. to 10ft., and deals with 
the sewage from a district containing about 2,000 
inhabitants, its capacity of 55,000 gallons repre- 
senting an average daily supply. Through a man- 
hole on the outside of the septic tank the raw 
sewage can be seen arriving at this point, There 
is a coarse grating to keep back large pieces of 
stone, wood, &c. Here the flow is divided, and 
enters the tank by two inlets placed near the 
bottom. Below each inlet there is a grit chamber 
for the reception of road gravel brought down by 
storm water. At the opposite end there is the 
outflow, a 9in. pipe placed transversely, project- 
ing into the tank about 16in. below the sewage 
surface, closed at the end, but having a slot run- 
ning its entire length. This arrangement of 
inlet and outflow insures a comparative absence of 
movement. Upon entering the still waters of the 
tank the solids present in the sewage, to a large 
extent, rise either to the top or sink tothe bottom, 
forming at the bottom a thin layer of dark earthy 
matter, and at the top a somewhat solid scum 
from 3in. to 4in. in thickness. Light and air are, 
as far as possible, excluded. Under these favour- 
able conditions, the micro-organisms or bacteria 
present in the raw sewage increase enormously, 
feed upon the solids, and excrete the same ina 
new and liquid form, the final results of this de- 
composition in the tank being the disappearance 
of the solids and the formation of ammonia, car- 
bonic acid, marsh and other gases. The installa- 
tion has been in operation since August last. Into 
the septic tank there has been flowing without a 
moment’s intermission the sewage from a tenth of 
the inhabitants of Exeter. During that time 
nothing whatever has been added, and nothing 
whatever taken out, the solids having been decom- 
posed by the growing bacteria. I entered the 
tank by means of an inspection well, placed in the 
centre, having a series of windows. At the bottom 
there is a settlement of about 3in. of earthy 
matter, and at the top ascum of from 3in. to 4in., 
neither having materially increased during the 
past four months; in fact, it would appear from 
the examination of another tank that had been in 
use for thirteen months, that it could be used for 
an indefinite period without requiring to be 
cleansed, 

The question will naturally arise : What of the 
gases that must be evolved by the decomposing 
sewage? Allanalyses by Dr. Rideal of those pre- 
sent between the surface of the sewage and the roof 
of the tank show that they are composed of 
hydrogen—carbonic acid, nitrogen, and marsh gas 
—with an entire absence of oxygen. At thetime 
of my visit the tank had not been opened for some 
days. Upon lifting the covering of the man- 
hole a slight, but not very objectionable, odour was 
perceptible, and Mr. Commin assured me that he 


never felt anything objectionable when standing 


filters. 


made by any of the residents in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The houses are of the better class. One, 
standing in its own grounds, on the same level, is 
not more than 50 yards distant. The dissolved 
sewage, or effluent, as it flows from the tank, is 
slightly discoloured, and gives off a faint odour, 
and, like the air of thetank, is deficient in oxygen. 
It falls first into an iron trough, over the sides of 
which it flows in thin smooth sheets. It will be 
seen that this arrangement of discharge bringsa 
large surface into contact with the atmosphere, 
from which it freely absorbs oxygen. This dis- 
solved oxygen is of vital importance in the second, 
or filtering, stage. The filter-beds are five in 
number, and are formed of open, submerged tanks, 
each having a surface area of 80 square yards, 
with adepth of 5ft. Four are filled with crushed 
furnace clinker and one with crushed coke. Four 
are used in a cycle for a week, thus giving the 
fifth a week’s rest. By an automatic gear (difli- 
cult to describe without drawings) the filters are 
filled and discharged without any attention from 
the attendant; in fact, all the manual labour re- 
quired is an occasional oiling, and the alteration of 
the gear once a week in order that each filter in 
its turn may getarest. This can be done by one 
man in an hour and a half. Supposing No. 1 
filter is being filled, directly the liquid reaches 
within a few inches of the top the automatic gear 
cuts off the inflow and turns it on to No. 2. While 
this is filling, the liquid remains in No. 1. When 
No. 2 is full, the inflow is stopped, and turned on 
to No. 3, and at the same time the discharge-valve 
of No. 1 is opened. The filtered sewage or filtrate 
rushes out to the river. At the first rush the 
filtrate is very faintly discoloured, but a few 
minutes later it has a beautiful crystal clearness, 
and a flavour by no means unpalatable. An 
analysis of the filtrate shows that it contains 
nearly five times less of organic nitrogen than the 
0°3 parts per 100,000, the amounted suggested by 
the River’s Pollution Commission as being per- 


missible—a standard of purity not often attained — 
It isimportantto — 


by other systems of treatment. 1 
note that the changes that take place in the filter- 
beds are not the result of a straining process, but 
are due to the presence and growth of bacteria. 
These are of a different kind to those that broke 
down the solids in the septic tank. Were it other- 
wise, the filter-beds would soon become foul and 
useless. I took some of the crushed clinker from 
a few inches below the surface, and found it smelt 
very little different to ordinary garden mould, and 
this after nine months’ constant use. 

Scientists have for some time been aware of the 
fact that micro-organisms are killed by the results 
of the chemical changes they have themselves pro- 
duced, and that the condition which is fatal to the 
family that produced it is a favourable one for the 
growth and increase of a near relation. In this 
fact we have a partial explanation of the changes 
I have attempted to describe. An important 


outside the paling that inclosed the tank and . 
This statement receives negative con- 
firmation from the fact that no complaint has been __ 


question will naturally suggest itself : What effect — 


has this system upon the pathogenic, or disease- 
producing, germs? If in both stages favourable 
conditions are set up for the growth and develop- 
ment of bacteria, is there not a danger of retain- 
ing the disease germsalive, and also of greatly in- 
creasing their number? Without giving the 
technical data upon which the conclusion is based, 
it may be stated with emphasis, upon the autho- 
rity of several eminent specialists, that ‘‘ the 
chances of microbes surviving the passage through 
the filters are infinitesimal.”’ : 

The system has now passed the experimental 
stage. At the instance of the city council it 
has been subjected to most exacting tests by 
chemical and bacteriological experts, and has 
come through the ordeal in a manner that must 
be gratifying alike to Mr. Cameron and the 
people of Exeter. 
council have decided to lay down a plant for 


dealing with the whole of the sewage of the — 


cathedral city. In comparison with the system 
of chemical precipitation, now in vogue at most 
sewage farms, the tank system has many dis- — 
tinct advantages. A few may be mentioned: 
Smaller initial outlay, working expenses prac- 
tically nil, ability to cope with any sudden in- 
crease of sewage, no troublesome sludge, no de- 
preciation of property in the vicinity, and 
results quite equal to any, and far better than 
most, other systems of treatment. Exeter was 
one of the first English cities to construct sewers, 
and it seems fitting that it should be the scene 
44 
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A NORTH GERMAN CABINET OF DARK WOOD. 


These agents are, to a large extent, imprisoned in 
the mineral grains, and do not become involved in 
the partial melting of the mass. The author 
says “In many instances the value of a brick 
depends almost entirely on incapacity for fusion 
on the part of a large proportion of the minerals 
of which the brick is made. Possibly a good all- 
round brick would be where the bulk of its 
mineral particles were infusible at the 
temperature employed, and where the remainder 
were fusible enough to partially run, so as to 
cement or agglutinate the infusible particles 
firmly together.” To this end we must know 
(1) the nature of the mineral particles involved 
in the whole operation ; (2) their behaviour under 
high temperatures; and (3) a knowledge of 
certain branches of metallurgical chemistry. 
Chemical analysis, Mr. Harris shows, is only 
useful up to a certain point, beyond which we 
must appeal to the microscope to aid us. The 
behaviour of mineral earths when under a high 
temperature is also necessary to be known. 
Describing the principal minerals found in clays 
used in brickmaking, such as kaolin or pure 
clay and felspar, the silica group, quartz, mica, 
iron, &¢., the author goes on to deal with the 
chemistry of brick-earths. Little value can be 
attached to the analysis of brick-earths made by 
brickmakers without some knowledge of this 
subject. The author introduces his readers to 
some useful and easy methods of examining earths 
by the blowpipe, which gives a useful insight 
into the chemical constitution of these earths. 
Some earths, however, do not submit themselves 
to this test. The blowpipe only gives a qualitative, 
and not a quantitative analysis. So, also, the 
microscope is powerless to reveal the amorphous 
elements in earths. The blowpipe is, as our 
author says, handy, and can be carried about by 
the prospector. He can discover in a few minutes 
whether a white earth is a good china clay ; 
whether an undesirable element like fluorine is 
present, or iron. The use of the blowpipe and 
its outfit are described. Later chapters deal with 
drying and burning, and durability. The author 
gives some useful information under drying, and 
the ‘‘ doctoring ’’ of raw earths to prevent crack- 
ing like sand, clay, lime, each of which ingredients 
may be useful for a certain class of brick-earth : 
but what may prevent cracking, will be bad in 
the burning. If care is exercised in the 
drying, cracking is not likely to take place: 
it is often due to the wetness of the earth. 
Of course, for clayey earths, the addition 
of sand or brickdust is useful; but it 
should be well incorporated before being 
placed under the press, and ground very fine. 
Again, the author refers to another cause of 
cracks in the indentations made by stamping the 
maker’s name or trade mark on_ the bricks. 


of the first application of a discovery that bids 
fair to solve the great question ~ of sewage 
disposal. : 
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NORTH GERMAN CABINET. 


d ee Cabinet is full of curious and elaborate 

carving containing “many small figures. 
The two panels of doors are intricately moulded, 
as also are the two drawer-fronts. This being 
a type of cabinet-making not often seen in this 
country, it is well worthy of study. The total 
width is about 9ft., and the height is about 
7ft. 3in., and it is solidly made in dark walnut. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BRICKMAKING.* 


fhe is a reproduction in a handy book-form 
of a series of articles that appeared in the 
British Clayworker last year, which has been 
published by permission of the proprietor of that 
journal. Mr. George F. Haitris, the author, 
treats his subject in an elementary manner, and 
the book will be of value to brickmakers and 
clay workers. Mr. Harris begins his subject in 
an interesting way by telling us of the character- 
istics of brick-earths as found near Erith or 
Iiford, in Essex; their fluviatile origin; the 
remains of extinct animals found in the brick- 
earths of the Thames Valley ; the flint imple- 
ments, and shells, the evidence of which points toa 
river-channel or fresh-water origin. It is sup- 
posed the brick-earths of Kent and Essex 
= Seti in the Beant were raised 
partly by a natural up eaval, partly by the 
channel becoming deepened by fxtival aes 
the mollusca and other fresh-water remains 
finding their way thither by being washed 
down by rivulets or by floods. All these 
facts are explainable by geology, and show 
how certain brick-earths in the Thames Valley 
are of fresh-water origin. Mr. Harris shows 
the practical bearing of these geological con- 
siderations, and he lays down some im- 
portant rules for the 
maker. These deposits 
deep, and they 
We advise all brickmakers and 


give an accurate idea of the possible active agents 
in the brick earth being subjected to the kiln. 


* The Science of Brickmaking. By Gorge F. Haris, 


F.G.8., &c. London: H, + ill - 
: *y a L. Greville Montgomery, Essex: 
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Under the head of the ‘ Micro-structure of 
Bricks,’’ the author alludes to the use of the 
microscope, by which the structure and homo- 
geneity of the brick after burning can be ex- 
amined. It enables one to detect things which 
the chemist cannot, what has taken place in the 
burning ; the deleterious constituents are detected 
at their work, the small underburnt ingredients, 
semi-vitrified matter. Useful information is given 
as to the kind of instrument and its adjuncts. 
Few treatises give so much general and useful 
information of the nature and property of brick 
earths, their chemical constituents, and the mode 
of testing the qualities of good bricks. Asa 
handbook on the physical properties of brick- 
earths and brickmaking it will be found very 
useful. : 
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A BOAT BUILT OF IRON AND CEMEN'T. 


LTHOUGH we have been for some time 
prepared, partly from articles published in 
the Burtpine News, and partly from perusing 
others, to anticipate a considerable extension of 
the present application of metal and concrete or 
cement to constructive purposes, we scarcely 
expected it would assume the form it has done. 
A brief description of this novel craft will, 
however, suffice to demonstrate that no insuper- 
able ‘‘engineering difficulties’’ are entailed in 
the building of it, and that there are no details 
in its construction which are in the slightest 
degree likely to tax one’s credulity. The ribs or 
framework of this Italian bark, for it hails from ‘ 
classic shores, consist of round wrought iron bars, _ 
about Zin. in diameter. When these are fixed in 
place, they form a complete skeleton, which is 
covered and pretected by a close network of iron, 
with meshes jin. wide, and securely fastened to 
it with metal clips. The network is subsequently 
coated both on the inside as well as on the outside 
with layers of concrete composéd of pure cement, 
mixed with a given proportion of sand. Pre- 
sumably the number of coating layers necessary, 
or the total thickness of the concrete skin, would 
depend upon the size of the vessel. As a final 
touch, the external surface of the skin is fine 
polished, which, in the first place, serves to 
preserve it from cracks and fissures, and what is 
equally important, greatly diminishes the liquid 
friction, and thus facilitates its passage through 
the water. 

As might be surmised, a ship thus built is a 
good deal heavier, and consequently has a larger 
displacement than one constructed of wood; but 
she would be very much lighter than one built. 
altogether of iron or steel, with a heavy inner and 
outer skin of solid metal plates. Again, the cost. 
of the double skins in cement concrete is very 
considerably less than that of a corresponding 
plating of metal. It is stated that the strength 
or resistance of a vessel thus constructed is in no 
degree inferior to that of other ships built on very 
different lines. Be that as it may, but still the 
new departure is significant, and without for a 
moment either eulogising or depreciating the 
apparently jin de siccle attempt at shipbuilding 
we await the future development of it with both 
interest and circumspection. TEC 
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SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


MES BROAD AND CO., Limited, 
South Wharf, Paddington, issue a com- 
prehensive illustrated catalogue of their sanitary 
and drainage specialities, fireclay and earthen- 
ware closets and fittings, ridge and roofing tiles, 
moulded bricks, &c. The illustrations are 
coloured, and show every variety of sanitary 
goods, many of new design, white enamelled ware 
of a superior manufacture. We particularly 
direct attention to several new designs introduced 
by Messrs. Broad and Co., Ltd., such as their 
channel interceptors on white enamelled ware, 
designed specially for use in inspection chambers. 
In this interceptor the cap of the cleaning arm is 
made with a Stamford joint. All sizes and prices 
are given in this very perfect form. Broad and 
Co.’s ‘Locking Cup’? for cleaning arm is a 
security against displacement. The ‘School 
Board Interceptor,’ made in white ware for the 
London School Board, 6in. or Qin. dia., and 4in. 
arm, and Broad and Co.’s patent white enamelled 
channel bends (half-circle section), and a specially 
designed bend to prevent oversplashing from sub- 
sidiary drains (three-quarter circle section) are 
worth notice, and the sizes, curves, and prices are 
clearly stated. The deep-section channels are 
worth notice. The Gin. channels are made 4tin, 
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deep, and the 4in. channels 3in. deep. Broad 
and Co.’s “‘ connecting pieces ’’ for making a good 
junction between these channels, and a similar 
pipe in brown ware, are useful, and illustrations 
are shown. Complete disconnection between 
waster and gully-trap can be secured by Broad 
and Co.’s ‘‘channel-shoe and reversible gully- 
trap’ (p. 30), which is a clever combination of 
pipes. The trap is reversible and can be fixed at 
any angle, which allows the intakes to be kept in 
line with wall. 

Other illustrations show some excellent channel 
blocks (white enamelled) for lavatories or traps, 
yard-gullies, grease-traps. Broad and_Co.’s 
‘‘TImpermeable’’ pipes made of cream Bristol 
stoneware perfectly non-absorbent ; a patent 
sink of glazed cane ware, besides various forms of 
stoneware goods; Broad and Co.’s_ white 
enamelled fireclay closets, on the flush-down 
system, drain plugs for testing, and an improved 
water-waste preventer. The terracotta goods, 
red moulded bricks, finials, roofing tiles, paving 
bricks, and clinkers are well selected in design 
andmake. The catalogue will be found useful 
for reference. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ARCHES IN 
CONCRETE,.—VIII. 


| a previous article we drew attention to the 
Melan, the Roebling, the Metropolitan, and 
the Expanded Metal system, all of which belong 
to what we have already classified as the com- 
bined or compound system of arches constructed 
in concrete. While obviously possessing some 
features in common, they are all, nevertheless, 
rendered separate or distinct from one another by 
one or more distinguishing characteristics which 
claim our attention. For the present, we leave 
the first mentioned of the four systems alluded 
to, insomuch as it has been previously de- 
scribed and illustrated in our columns. Of the 
next two, we are not in the possession of so much 
information as we should wish; but so far as the 
last—thatis, the Expanded Metal system—is con- 
cerned, we have before us the results of an 
extended investigation and analysis of experi- 
ments conducted by engineers of unquestionable 
ability and reputation. Although the principle 
of combination remains constant in —all these 
three systems, yet the last mentioned has 
some very essential properties of its own 
which merit attention. J ollowing the order 
or method we have laid down, the Roebling 
system demands our notice, of which a partially 
isometrical view is represented in Fig.1. Itis, 
at any rate for the present, essentially a floor 
design, and not to be compared in point of span 
and accompanying dimensions with some of the 
examples which have been laid before our readers. 
Tt consists primarily of small concrete arches, 
turned between the stereotyped rolled wrought- 
iron or steel joists, the span of which latter, and 
consequently their size and sectional area, will 
depend upon, and vary with, the especial require- 
ments of each particular case. In arches of com- 
paratively very limited spans, the rule already 
stated for the proportion or the ratio between the 
span and the depth is frequently not adhered to. 
For, let R and R, = the respective ratios for a 
large and a small span concrete arch, put S§i, O, 
and D,for the corresponding spans and depths, 
then for the large arch we have— 


R ape 

D 10 

and for the smaller example— 
Fi x ee 
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But although the value of R remains fairly con- 
stant as defined by theory, that of R, is often 
determined more by practical than any other con- 
siderations. In Fig.1,A A are the rolled floor 
beams, B B, in thick black curved lines, are arched 
bands of wire netting, peculiar to this system, 
which are further stiffened by iron rods din. in 
diameter at about every couple of feet apart. 
The concrete, sleepers, and wooden flooring, not 
required to be shown in the cut, are laid in the 
ordinary manner. Wire netting is also fixed 
horizontally along CC, upon which the plastered 
ceiling is secured. 

While there is undoubtedly considerable lati- 
tude of selection allowed to the inventors, 
designers, and patentees of compound construc- 
tions of concrete and metal, and also to those’ who 
may desire to adopt them, there are nevertheless 
certain well-recognised and well- appreciated 


principles which ought to govern the selection. 
One of the chief objects of the dozen or more 
different combinations now more or less in actual 
use was to diminish the great weight of the old 
brick jack arches, as they were usually termed, 
or, in other words, to reduce the total weight of 
the flooring toa minimum per square foot. In 
the first place, the ordinary rolled iron or steel 
joist with equal upper and lower flanges is, par 
excellence, the proper section to be employed, 
both as regards strength and economy for the 
beams or joists. Independently of practical 
experience, theoretical dictates, founded partly 
upon the value of the moment of inertia of this 
particular type of beam, have established the 
superiority of this form of section. It is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, and a very slight acquaintance 
with the principles of the calculus will enable 
its moment of inertia to be determined.* The 
expression for it is simply a particular applica- 
tion of the well known general equation for the 
moment of inertia of solid rectangular beams, in 
which if 4 be the breadth, d the depth of the 
beam, putting I for the value of the moment of 
inertia— 

tao x# 

12 

In the example in Fig. 2, let 6 be the breadth 
of each flange, which are equal, and ¢ the thick- 
ness, d the depth from outside to outside of flange, 
and ¢ the thickness of the web of the joist. Then 
if I be the moment of inertia of the section with 
respect to an axis xz, the expression is— 


cos [bd — (b — t,) (a — 2%)9] 
12 ; 


It will follow therefore that the rolled steel or 
iron sections selected should haye a somewhat 
similar formula for the value of their moments 


Fiq. 2. 


of inertia; or, what practically amounts to the 
same thing, their shape and the proportions of 
their relative dimensions should not greatly vary 
from the example shown in Fig. 2. It may be 
here pointed out that the wire netting at BB of 
the Roebling floor system in Fig. 1 constitutes 
a permanent centring for the arch, and conse- 
quently no temporary or false centres are re- 
quired when the erection of the arches is in course 
of construction. This is a decided advantage, 
although, perhaps, a small one, and it is possessed 
also by the Expanded Metal system, in which the 
expanded metal replaces the wire netting. 
Having determined upon the proper section for 
the floor-beams, there is one point more to which 
attention should be given, and that is to their 
spacing or distance from centre to centre. Ina 
word, they should not be placed too closely 
together, unless the loading is so abnormally 
heavy as to constitute a case calling for especial 
treatment. Under ordinary loading—although 
it may be stated that no two engineers or archi- 
tects agree as to what is ordinary loading—if the 
floor-beams are packed too closely together, and 
as their spans are comparatively limited, they 
will have but a proportionally small depth, 
which may not be deep enough to inpart to them 
that amount of rigidity which they ought to 
possess. [t has already been laid down as 
a rule admitting of no exception, that any 


system which relies, except to a very limited 


* It may be mentioned here, for the benefit of our 
younger friends, that in nearly all examinations for pro- 
fessional situations worth anything at all, a certain. 
amount of acquaintance with both the integral and 


differential calculus is required. 


extent, upon the tensile strength of the concrete, 
should be sedulously avoided. One might just 
as well depend upon the tensile strength of cast 
iron. 


A reference to Fig. 1 of the present article, or 
to similar sectional views of the compound systems 
of the construction of arches in concrete in 
former articles, will not fail to draw the attention 
of the reader to the fact that a much greater 
quantity of the one material is present in 
the design than of the other. It might be 
remarked that as the one material is much 
stronger than the other, so necessarily must the 
relative volumes, bulks, and massses of the two 
materials vary accordingly. Toa certain extent, 
this assumption is admissible, but it does not go 
far enough. It nevertheless unquestionably leads 
up to the question, Is there any proper proportion 
to be observed between the absolute quantities of 
the two or more materials, as the case ay. be, 
which constitute the component parts of the 
whole design? ‘This is an important part of our 
present subject, as many people are apt to imagine 
that a few tons of concrete more or less are of 
no consequence, and that the whole conglomerate 
mass is pitched in, and piled up in a happy-go- 
lucky, haphazard, half-reckless kind of manner. 
This is not the case, at any rate in good engineer- 
ing and architectural practice; nor would it be 
permitted in even moderately high-class work. 
Before proceeding to another example of the com- — 
bined system of building concrete arches, it will 
be as well to enter a little more in detail regard- 
ing the part played, and the relative quantities of 
the different materials needed, in that particular 
class of design. 


The employment of steel and iron in almost an 
infinity of different sections, from wire of actual 
minimum diameter to heavy bars, to strengthen 
arches of concrete is now a very common occur- 
rence, the object being in all instances to increase 
the ultimate resisting powers of the concrete 
arches where they may become subjected to 
stresses of a tensile character. The exact analysis 
or solution of the problem presents many diffi- 


similar nature, does not admit of a strictly or 
rigorously accurate adjustment. But at the same 
time, it is quite possible to arrive at a solution 
sufficiently approximately accurate to serve 
for all practical purposes. ‘There are at 
first, two data to be obtained, which will vary 
nearly with every individual example, although 
the discrepancy will not be of any particular 
importance. In any case, whether large or small, 
an average can be calculated, which, from the 
number of experiments undertaken at different 
times for the purpose of establishing the data 
required, may be regarded as safe and reliable. 
Two of the most important of these are—(1) the © 
modulus of elasticity of the particular description 
of concrete used, and (2) the length of time 
which has intervened between the date of the © 


first subjected to actual working conditions. It 
is at this latter date that the value of the modulus 
of elasticity is to be determined, which will ob- 
viously depend upon the nature of the ingredients 
of the concrete, their respective quantities, either 
interms of their weights or volumes, and the 
manner, more or less efficient, in which the whole 
mass is mixed and thoroughly incorporated. The 
very best ingredients will fail to give satisfactory 
results, if the mixing process be not of a most 
intimate character. Clearly the question of the 
quantity of water to be added to the mixture 
crops up here, and it is unfortunately one for the 
solution of which it is simply impossible to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule. The opinions, and 
consequently the practice, of engineers with 
respect to the amount or proportion of water with 
which the ingredients should be mixed varies so 
widely that the one extreme may be represented 
by an almost fluid mass, and the other by an 
almost desiccated mixture. Between this limit, 
the nature of the site, when the concrete is to be 


culties, and, in fact, like numerous othersofa — 


fabrication of the concrete and that whenitis - 
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used for foundation purposes, will no doubt in 
some degree regulate the supply of water. 

- The value of the modulus of elasticity for con- 
erete will depend altogether upon the composition 
and description of that material, but for the fairly 
good ordinary Portland cement specimens may be 
put at 1,000,000. But when the compound is 
used in the form of clinker or cinder concrete, 
which latter is common in the construction of 
fire-proof flooring for stores, warehouses, and 
other large buildings, the modulus of elasticity 
drops down to about 100,000. It may be accepted 
that in the combined systems of building arches 
in concrete which we are now considering, the 
working load, or loads, will be borne by the differ- 
ent members or component parts of the structure 
in direct proportion to their respective rigidities. 
Rigidity, or as it is frequently termed, stiffness, 
is that property of a body, by virtue of which it 
resists = ea or forces tending to cause it to 
alter its shape or form. If we put W to repre- 
sent the load upon any beam, L equal the length, 
a the cross-sectional area, } the breadth, d the 
depth, and V =the deflection for the load W, 
then the rigidity or stiffness of the beam is found 
from the general formula— 

W ox he 
x 4 Vad’ 

in which Eis the modulus of elasticity of the mate- 
rial. Since the rigidity of a body is inversely as 
the deflection, it follows that in a compound 
structure for similar areas, or quantities of com- 


ponent parts, the relative rigidities will have to 


each other the same proportion as their respective 
moduli of elasticity. The modulus of elasticity 
of ordinary Portland cement concrete has been 
assumed to be equal to 1,000,000, while the usual 
value for the same coefticient for steel is 28,000,000. 
Tt necessarily follows, therefore, from the pre- 
ceding statement, that a single inch of sectional 
area of steel will oppose the same resistance to a 
deformation or alteration of form as 28sq.in. of 
concrete would do in a similar position. The 
resistance of the combined system may be deter- 
mined by substituting a quantity of concrete for 
the steel wire or bar equivalent to twenty-eight 
times the sectional area of the latter, placed in 
the horizontal plane of the steel bar. This 
arrangement, in which D may be regarded as 
simple concrete beam, is shown in Fig. 3.* 


Fie. 3. 


Having found the moment of imertia for the 
beam, its strength, when the concrete fails by 
cracking on the tension side, may be then deter- 
mined. Make M = moment of the resistance of 
the beam when the concrete cracks, I = the 
moment of inertia of the Transformed section, T = 
the ultimate tensile strength of the concrete, and 
zgthe distance from the neutral axis, A—B, in 


Fig. 3. The yalue of M is given by the equa- 
tion— 
M = cE < T 
x 


We shall subsequently refer briefly to some 
particular applications of this general formula, 
ut must first discuss the remaining combined 
systems introduced to our readers. It will be 
both interesting and instructive to compare the 
results of the experiments conducted in England 
with those arrived at by the trials and tests 
undertaken in Austria and on the Continent. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
“EXCURSION, 1897. 


A RRANGEMENTS are now being made for 
CX. the annual outing of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hampden Pratt, the new president, 


* Those who wish to pursue this subject further are 
referred to a valuable work just published, ‘‘ The Mate- 
rials of Construction,” by J. B. Johnson, C.E., Professor 
of Ciyil Engineering in Washington University, St. Louis, 

from which we have quoted. Fora discussion of the case 
_ where the concrete cracks and the elastie limit of the steel 

bar is reached, as well as for the case where the concrete 
eracks on the tension side and then fails in compression 
because of the strength of the steel bar, see an excellent 
article by the author in Engineering News, Jan. 3, 1895. 


will conduct the party, and Mr. Talbot Brown is 
the hon. sec. The following places, near Lan- 
caster, are proposed to be visited (the County 
Hotel, Lancaster, is to be the headquarters) :— 
Claughton Hall, Lancaster, a very quaint 15th 
and 16th-century house, partly gone; Chesford- 
by-Hall, having a fine coat-of-arms over the 
west door; Melling and Tunstall churches ; the 
bridge and church, Kirkby Lonsdale ; Cark Hall, 
an old mullioned house of the 16th century, with 
very thick walls; Cartmell Priory; Borwick 
Hall, of the time of Charles I., where Charles IT. 
stopped the night, sharing the hospitality of 
Sir Robert Bindloss—the hall was illustrated by 
a perspective and plans in our issue of Dec. 31, 
1886 ; Beetham Hall ; Hornby Church ; Houghton 
Tower; Samlesbury Hall, some half-dozen miles 
from Preston, on the high land between the 
Ribble and Darwen. This was a most secluded 
spot until 1825, when the new turnpike road 
from Preston to Blackburn was carried within 
3ft. of the house. A view of the hall is given in 
Rimmer’s ‘‘ Old Halls of Lancashire,’’ 1852, and 
a valuable monograph on the ‘ History of the 
Ancient Hall at Samlesbury,’’ enriched by copies 
of old deeds and pedigrees, was published by 
Mr. James Croston, F.8.A., in 1871. The hall 
was ‘‘restored’’ in 1835, and was afterwards 
used as an inn; it was once quadrangular and 
moated. The minstrels’ galley was added during 
the restoration, when to make a front for the 
gallery parts of the beautiful screen and of a 
Jacobean bedstead were chopped up. The old 
windows, which are figured in Parker’s ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Architecture,’”’? have been replaced by 
others with attenuated mullions. . Other particu- 
lars of the house are given in Alram’s ‘‘ History 
of Blackburn.’’ The members will also visit 
Livesey Hall; Levens Hall, of formal-garden 
fame, illustrated by the late J. D. Sedding 
in his book on ‘‘Gardening’’; Holker Hall, a 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, on the banks 
of an estuary of the Leven, situate in a fine 
park ; additions to the house were made by 
Messrs. Paley and Austin, who also restored 
Thurland Hall after a fire. It is a moated 
house, and sometimes is called a castle. This 
mansion will be included in the programme, to 
which for the final days Furness Abbey and 
Lancaster are given. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. James W. Grounpy, senior partner of the 
firm of Messrs. J. W. Grundy and Son, archi- 
tects, of Brogden-street, Ulverston, died suddenly 
at his residence, Richmond-terrace, on Thursday 
morning in last week, from syncope, in his 76th 
year. Deceased was a native of Bentham, but 
commenced business as a joiner and builder over 
half a century ago, subsequently adding to it that 
of an architect. He was the architect for the 
Stone Cross mansion, the Ulverston, Dalton, and 
Millom Co-operative Stores, Croftlands, Ulver- 
ston Temperance Hall, Market House, Post 
Office, Sun Hotel extensions, Hinning House, 
Bootle ; he also put up the Savings Bank clock, 
and remained the custodian of it to the time of 
his death ; he was also architect for many other 
public and private buildings in the town and 
district. For years deceased was clerk to the 
Lighting and Watch Inspectors, sergeant and 
quartermaster in the local Volunteer corps, and 
was also a member of the local lodge of Free- 
masons. For some time Mr. Grundy has been in 
failing health, but has not been confined to the 
house. Up to recent years he took an active part 
in the affairs of the town. 
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The Bath City Council have raised the salary of 
Mr. Gilby, assistant waterworks engineer, from 
£250 to £350 a year. 


The death is announced, at an advanced age, of 
Mr. Josiah Thomas, for very many years city sur- 
veyor of Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, borough 
engineer, has been appointed by a committee to 
carry out the duties of the office pending a per- 
manent appointment, which will probably not be 
made until the committees of the council have 
reconsidered the positions of the officers in the 
event of the Boundaries Extension Bill passing into 
law. 


The foundation-stone of the new out-patients’ 
wing which is to be added to ‘the West Kent 
General Hospital at Maidstone as a memorial of the 
Queen’s long reign, was laid on Tuesday week. 
The wing is being built at a cost of £2,800, Mr. 
Hubert Bensted, of Maidstone, being the architect. 
Mr. T. Elmore is the contractor, | 


COMPETITIONS. 


Bury, Lancs.— The corporation adopted at 
their last meeting the following recommendations 
of the art gallery committee : That the following 
instructions be given to the architects sub- 
mitting competitive designs of the proposed 
art gallery—viz., that the size of the rooms for 
the Wrigley Collection be 90ft. by 35ft. for oils, 
37ft. by 23ft. for water-colours, and 30ft. by 23ft. 
for engravings ; that the building line be set 
back as follows—viz., Moss-lane and Silver- 
street 12ft., Back Knowsley-street 2ft., and on 
the side near the Textile Hall 6ft. ; that there be 
no caretaker’s house on the premises ; that the 
cost of the building be £18,000; that the question 
as to heating the building be left open; that the 
entrance to the gallery be in Moss-lane; that 
August 31 be the last day for sending in compe- 
titive drawings. 


Irswicnu.—At the last meeting of the School 
Board, the works committee recommended for 
adoption the conditions under which they pro- 
posed that architects practising in Ipswich should 
be invited to send in competitive plans for new 
premises for the Higher Grade School to be erected 
on the Tower-street site. No premiums are 
offered ; the board will pay the architect from 
whose plans the school is erected the usual com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the amount of the 
accepted builder’s tender; plans to be delivered 
on July 13th. On the suggestion of Mr. William 
Eade, F.R.I.B.A., a member of the board, it was 
decided to extend the time for sending in plans 
till September 14th. 


NewcastLe New Inrirmary.—A meeting of 
the Newcastle Infirmary Building Committee was 
held on Friday. Thirteen firms of architects, it_ 
was said, had intimated their acceptance of the 
invitation to send designs in competition for the 
new building. With regard to the application 
made to the Town Improvement Committee of 
the Newcastle Corporation, for a piece of ground 
adjoining the site at Forth Banks, a deputation 
was appointed to wait on the committee at their 
next meeting. As soon as the negotiations with 
the corporation for the site are completed, 
instructions will be issued to the architects. The 
premiums for the competition are as follows :— 
First, the execution of the work at the usual 
commission; second, £150; third, £100; and 
fourth prize, £50. It was agreed that the archi- 
tects should be allowed six months from the 
issuing of instructions to send in their plans. 
The following is the list of competitors :— 
William Henman, Birmingham ; T. Worthington 
and Sons, Manchester; Simpson and Milner- 
Allen, London; Gibson and Russell, London ; 
Dunn, Hanson, and Fenwick, Newcastle; Oliver 
and Leeson, Newcastle ; Armstrong and Knowles, 
Newcastle ; Newcombe and Adams, Newcastle 
and London; Dyson, Newcastle; Marshall and 
Dick, Newcastle; Haswell, North Shields ; Clark 
and Moscrop, Darlington ; and F’, Caws, Sunder- 
land. 
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CHIPS. 


While a steeplejack named John Booth, aged 60, 
was working on a chimney at the Jarrow Steel 
Works, on Thursday week, he tell a distance of 
90ft., and was killed. 


At the last meeting of the Rochdale Town 
Council, allegations were made that weak timber 
is being used in the erection of houses. The 
borough surveyor, Mr. S. 8. Platt, has since been in- 
structed to prepare a statement fixing the minimum 
strength which, in his opinion, should be allowed. 


A bust of the late Sir John Pender, executed by 
Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., was formally presented 
to University College, Gower- street, W., on 
Friday, together with a cheque for £5,000, to be 
applied to the endowment of the electrical labora- 
tory of the college. 


The Finance Committee of Aberdeen Town 
Council had under consideration on Friday a report 
by the burgh surveyor for the extension of the 
sewerage system of the city. The total cost of the 
works as recommended by the burgh surveyor is 
£75,000, but the committee agreed to recommend 
that a section of the scheme should meantime be 
departed from, leaving the estimated expenditure 
at fully £40,000. 


A few days ago the representatives of the late Mr. 
J. H. Williamson formally opened their new brick- 
works (the Non-Porous Brick and Tile Company), 
situate by their colliery at Chesterton, by giving a 
dinner to the whole of their employés, including 
those from Goldenhill Colour Works, numbering 
over 300 in all, 
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Brrutwenam.—Princess Christian visited Bir- 
mingham on Wednesday for the purpose of opening 
the new buildings of the General Hospital. The 
structureisofred brick and terracotta, and has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. William Henman, 
F.R.I.B.A., of that city, ata cost of £210,000. 
The central pile isin the Later Victorian style, 
with projecting wings flanked by towers and con- 
nected by transverse corridors, with a number of 
semi-detached blocks or pavilions harmonising in 
style with the central group, and extending over 
an area of some 500ft. in length by 400ft. in 
depth. The combined frontages measure 1,470ft. 
The site occupies the whole of one side of St. 
Mary’s-square, in the rear of the new Victoria 
Law Courts. The predominating idea of the 
design is the employment of octagonal forms in 
the towers, turrets, buttresses, and gable ter- 
minals, the vertical lines of which are broken by 
horizontal bandings and panel work. Messrs. 
Barnsley and Sons, of Birmingham, have been 
the contractors.—Carr’s-lane Chapel was re- 
opened on Sunday, after restoration. The old 
gallery fronts, which have been the subject of 
various experiments in decoration, have now been 
superseded by fronts of solid English oak. In the 
galleries the whole of the pews have been re- 
moved, and for them have been substituted single 
lift-up seats, similar in structure to those with 
which theatre-goers are now familiar. The walls 
and ceiling have been redecorated, and also the 
iron columns and arcading. The iron girders 
and supports at the entrance to the body of the 
chapel have been hidden under mouldings of 
fibrous plaster. Screens have been erected in the 
vestibule, and additional exits have been pro- 
vided at the pulpit end of the chapel. The chapel 
is now lighted by electricity, chiefly by means of 
light brass pendants. The expenditure altogether 
will amount to about £6,000. Messrs. A. R. 
Dean, Limited, have undertaken the internal 
reconstruction and devoration. 


Forxestonze.— The Hotel Metropole, on the 
West Lees at Folkestone, has just been opened 
under the auspices of the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., 
and furnished and decorated by Messrs. Smee and 
Cobay, of Moorfields, E.C., and 139, New Bond- 
_street, London. The architect, Mr. T. W. Cutler, 
F.R.I.B.A., has designed the building in the 
Late Victorian style. The building is squarely 
designed with rectangular wings at the rear, 
forming courtyard, and the facade is relieved with 
square projecting bays and loggias and balconies. 
__A copper-covered central dome with balcony round 
it surmounts the edifice. The sanitary work has 
been carried out by Mr. G. Jennings, of Lambeth. 
No soil or slop-drain has beon permitted inside 
the building. All baths, w.c.’s and lavatories 
- are detached from the main building by aérated 
lobbies. The grounds are laid out with 
walks, lawns, and flower-gardens, and a band- 
stand is situated in the centre. ‘The walls 
are damp-proof, and the roof, floors, corri- 
dors, staircases, and walls are fireproof and 
sound-proof. No wood lathing or bratticing is 
used throughout the building. All communi- 
cating doors are double and sound-proof. The 
wiring for electric light requires no protection, 
. and is Andrews’ concentric wiring and -cables. 
All corridors and principal rooms are warmed 
and ventilated with warmed fresh air. Fire- 
alarms are distributed over every floor, and 
fire hydrants cover the whole building. The 
foundations of the hotel were executed by 
Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, and the 
building has been erected and finished by Mr. 
W. J. Adcock, J.P., of Dover, Mr. Chedgey 
acting as the resident manager. The building is 
faced with dark red bricks from the High Broom 
Brick Co., Tunbridge Wells, and terracotta 
-executed by the Burmantofts Company. The 
_ roofs covered with light green Tilberthwaite slates, 
the dome to centre roof being covered with 
copper by Messrs. Braby and Co. The con- 
structional iron and steel work, some 700 tons, 
has been supplied by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, 
and Oo. ‘The fire- and sound-proof floors by 
Banks’ Fireproof Construction Syndicate, together 
with all coffered and other ceilings, cornices, 
encasement to iron columns, &c., which were 
covered with helical steel lathing, no wood 
lathing being used throughont the building. 
The purtitions, where no! brick, are con- 
structed of iron framing and lathing, incased 
in solid plaster, and are perfectly fire-proof 


—a patent of the above company. All the stair- 
cases and external steps are fire-proof and executed 
in Stuart’s granolithic concrete. The rooms in 
roof are fire-, heat-, cold-, and sound-proof, being 
specially finished with Anderson’s silicate cotton. 
All communicating doors between rooms are re- 
movable, and are double and sound-proof. All 
sashes are removable, and can be cleaned inside 
rooms, and are fitted with N.A.P. patent fasten- 
ings. The warming and ventilation, cooking 
apparatus, complete installation of electric light 
and bells, and the whole of the engineering 


work (except lifts) has been executed 
by Messrs. J. Slater and Co. In the 
basement, the kitchen, larders, pantries, 


service-rooms, and offices are lined throughout 
with glazed bricks, also dado in corridors, and 
paved with wood-block flooring. The service, 
luggage, and passenger lifts have been erected 
by the Otis Elevator Co., with all the latest 
improvements. The visitors’ hall, main stair- 
case, balustrade, dining-room, chimneypiece, 
&c., have been executed in marble by Messrs. 
Burke and Co., from the designs of the architect. 
The marble mosaic floorsare by Burkeand Mainzer 
and Co. The Carton-pierre enrichments to large 
and small dining-rooms, ball-room (Renaissance), 
drawing-room (Louis XV.), billiard-room (Spanish 
Renaissance), were executed by Messrs. G. Jack- 
son and Sons, from the architect’s drawings. 
The stained glass and some decorative painting 
are by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co. Two 
subject panels in lounge were modelled and 
painted by Messrs. Moria and Jenkins. The 
whole of the furnishing and equipment of the 
hotel has been specially designed and executed 
by Messrs. Smee and Cobay, and the decorations 
were carried out by them under the directions of 
the architect. ‘The hotel contains over 250 bed 
and sitting-rooms, and on the ground floor, 
arrival entrance and hall, visitors’ entrance hall 
and lounge, entrance to ball-room and suite. 
Two dining-rooms, reception-room, drawing, 
reading, smoking, and billiard-rooms, and the 
necessary service rooms. ‘The hotel stands in its 
own grounds of about four acres, and is bounded 
by roads on all sides. Mr. W. Woodward and 
Mr. J. Davies have acted as clerks of works, and 
the building has cost about £150,000. 


Hirner Green.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales will open on Monday next the new Park 
Hospital erected by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board for the treatment of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and enteric fever at Hither Green, 
near Lewisham. The hospital is said to be the 
largest for acute cases of fever in the United 
Kingdom. It stands on a site of twenty acres on 
the summit of a slight hill clothed with trees. 
The buildings forming the hospital are 42 in 
number. There are 18 pavilions containing 108 
wards, varying in size from those for single beds 
to others 120ft. long for 20 beds, with separate 


residences for the officials and larger homes for’ 


the male servants, the female servants (with 
accommodation for 90 maids), and for the nurses. 
This last consists of three blocks, containing 
about 200 rooms in all. The servants, kitchens, 
stores, &c., are arranged in the centre, with a 
water and clock tower, and to the east, west, 
and south of this centre are grouped the various 
pavilions for the different diseases, all separated 
one from another, and the whole being connected 
to the central administration by arcaded covered 
ways open to the air. Beneath these are subways 
for steam heaters, water and steam pipes, electric 
cables, &c. The whole hospital is heated by 
steam and hot water, lighted by electricity, fitted 
with fire appliances and electric alarms, tele- 
phones, and other modern appliances. Wells are 
being sunk on the site to supply water from the 
chalk, the estimated maximum daily consumption 
being over 200 tons. An apparatus is provided 
for softening the water before it enters pipes and 
boilers. All the cooking is done by gas or steam, 
and the walls of the kitchen buildings are lined 
with glass. The architect of the hospital is Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 


PrrerBoroucH.—The completion of the present 
restoration of the north-west gable of Peter- 
borough Cathedral was marked by the formal 
placing in position, on Monday, of the cross 
which terminates the gable. The whole of the 
cross, with its original base, was lifted into 
position in one piece. The dean, Dr. Ingram, 
Canon Clayton, and Miss Alderson, daughter of 
Canon Alderson, assisted in laying the bed of 
Portland cement on which the cross was to rest. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. John 


Thompson, of Peterborough, and very few new 
stones have had to be introduced to take the 
place of those which were completely ruined by 
the weather. There are only two new stones in 
the outside order of the great arch, and with the 
exception of two small patches the large string 
course has been replaced intact. Every stone 
has been put back into its original position, 
having been carefully numbered before being 
taken down. . 


SnEertncHam.—The new church of St. Peter’s, 
Lower Sheringham, and the new burial-ground 
recently added to the churchyard of All Saints’, 
Upper Sheringham, were consecrated on St. Peter’s 
Day by the Bishop of Norwich. The building 
consists of a nave 87ft. long, with a lofty arcade 
on each side, north and south aisles 75ft. by 10ft., 
chancel 35ft. 6in. by 22ft. inside screens and 
42ft. between walls, with an arcade and aisles on 
the north and south sides. Porches are built at 
the west end of the north and south aisles and to 
the vestry. The chancel will be eventually 
inclosed by screens, forming an ambulatory around 
the sides. Accommodation is provided for 600 
people in the nave, chairs being used, to which 
are fixed kneeling-boards. The font is against 
the west wall of the nave. The organ-chamber 
will be in the north chancel aisle. A large bell- 
cote has been constructed at the west end of the 
nave, to hold three bells. The walls externally 
are faced with flint, with Doulting stone dressings 
for the windows, &c., and the roof is covered 
with slates. The architects are Messrs. St. Aubyn 
and Wadling, of London. 5 


Watton.—The Baptist Chapel at Walton, near 
Felixstowe, is being renovated and enlarged at 
a cost of £900. The memorial stone was laid last 
week. The north and west walls have been re- 
built substantially. A new floor and new benches, 
the latter all facing the east end, are to be laid. 
The pulpit and platform, formerly occupying a 
position along the north side, are to be rebuilt 
along the east wall, and designs for a new 
baptistery, to be placed near the same spot, have 
been prepared by Mr. Alfred Conder, F.R.I.B.A. 
Two narrow side galleries will be fixed, and a 


deeper end gallery, and the roof of the chapel — : 


will be raised internally some 4ft. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Robert Girling, of Ipswich. 


Worstncuam.—On Saturday, the Bishop of 
Durham reopened the parish church, after under- 
going important renovations and improvements. 
An addition has been made to the west end of the. 
church, where the baptistery is now located, 
together with some additional seats, the floor of — 
the church has been entirely relaid with blocks of 
wood upon a concrete foundation, the church has 
been reseated, and a new pulpit added, all being 
of Hungarian oak. ‘The altar is also new, and an 
improved heating apparatus of hot water has been 
fixed together with a new lighting arrangement, 
the gas brackets being suspended from the roofin _ 
place of the old fixtures on the pews. The total - 
cost has been close upon £800. The alterations 
were carried out fromdesignsby Mr. C. H. Fowler, 
F.S A, Durham. by Mr. Westgarth, builder, 
Wolsingham; Mr. W. Hudson, joiner, Bishop 
Auckland; and Messrs. Dinning and Cooke, of — 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3 
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~ The old Bell Hotel, Holborn, the last of the 
famous galleried coaching houses in London, was 
put up to auction on Monday at the Mart, Token- 
house-yard, as a building site of 7,200ft. The — 
highest bidding for the 80 years’ lease, with the 
licence, was £11,600, at which premium price it was 
sold to Mr. Fitch, surveyor, of Furnival’s-ion, The 
rent will be a peppercorn for the first year, and 
£750 ner annum for 79 years. 


At a general meeting of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, held on Monday night, Sir EH. J, 
Poynter, P.R.A., Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., and Mr. 
Frederick Sandys were elected honorary members. 
Mr, W. Llewellyn, Mr. Julius Olsson, Mr, Niels 
M. Lund, Mr. W. B, Wollen, R.1I., Mr. Alfred 
Withers, and Mr. Robert Noble, A.R.3.A., were 
elected members. 


The Duke of Devonshire, as Lord President of | 
the council, and official head of the Department of 
Science and Art, has appointed Mr. George Coffer, 
B.A., to the office of superintendent of Irish 
antiquities in the Dublin Museum. 


A petition was filel in the Lincoln Court on 
Tuesday week against George Arthur Gill, of 
Bardney, plumber. The usual receiving order was 
made, and the debtor has, upon his own application, 
been adjudicated bankrupt. ae 


Engineering Notes, 


Lerra.—During the past six months good 
progress has been made with the erection of the 
new wet dock at Leith. Since the beginning of 
the ycar four or five steam navvies have been 
engaged in excavating the area for the new dock, 
and early the contractor, Mr. John Best, com- 
menced the construction of the dock wall by 
putting in the concrete base on which it rests. 
One part of the masonry has now been raised to 
a height of 28ft. The whole of the foundation 
of the north wall has now been laid. The wall 
is about 20ft. thick at the base, and diminishes in 
thickness till it reaches the top, where it is 8ft. 
The coping of the wall is 40ft. above the bottom of 
the dock. Steam navvies are also at work ex- 
cavating the new entrance lock from the east 
pier which is to be 70ft. wide, and is to be fitted 
with iron gates worked by hydraulic machinery. 
Another steam navvy is employed digging a 
passage between the new dock and the Albert 
Dock. The swing bridge across this lock has 
now been placed in position in order to give com- 
munication to the west side of the Albert Dock 
while the passage is being constructed. The 
_ bridge is 130ft. long, 27ft. wide, and weighs 
about 350 tons, and is to be fitted and worked by 
hydraulic machinery. On the bridge there are 
two lines of rails and a footpath on each side. 
The deepening of the entrance channel is also 
proceeding, a dredger being engaged in this work, 
one third of which has been completed. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Lonpon WATER Suppty.—The Water Committee 
of the London County Council have prepared a 
series of resolutions which they will ask the Council 
to pass at its next meeting. (a) That, in the 
opinion of the Council, the water supply of the 

etropolis should not continue in the hands of 
private companies. (4) That, in the opinion of the 
Council, the undertakings of the Metropolitan water 
compan‘es should forthwith be purchased at the fair 
and reasonable value of the same, regard being had 
to the rights, special circumstances, and obligations 
of the companies. © - That the management of the 
water supply should be effected either (1) by the 
London County Council supplying its own area 
directly and outside authorities in bulk at a fixed 
price ; or (2) by the London County Council supply- 
ing agar area only a bre outside authorities 
supplying their areas; or anew bodysupplyin 
dieatly the whole area both within a without 
the county. (@) That, in any case, as the County 
of London contains 87 per cent. of the ratable 
value and over 79 per cent. of the population of the 
whole area supplied by the Metropolitan water com- 

anies, and will thus liable for more than four- 

ths of the purchase money, it is desirable that the 
London County Council should, in the first instance, 
be the purchasing authority an. behalf of the popu- 
lation of the whole area concerned. (¢) That if 
the undertakings of the water companies are not 
acquired, it is essential that effective powers of 
control should be given to the County Council, 
and, further, that the position of the companies 
should be reconsidered and the law amended, 
particularly as regards their power to make and 
recover rates and charges and divide profits, and 
their obligation respecting the supply of water. 


Newport Pacnetn, Bucxs.—At a meeting of 
the Newport Pagnell Rural District Council, the 
scheme of main sewerage and sewage disposal for 
the town of Newport Pagnell was approved after 
being fully considered and approved by the Paro- 
chial Sanitary Committee, and it was decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to a loan for carrying out the work. The scheme 
has been designed by Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Edinburgh. The 
whole of the town is to be properly sewered with 
firecla , Socketed pipes, and, where subsoil is wet, 
Hassall 8 watertight jointed pipes are to be used, 
especially adjoining the rivers Ouze and Ouzel. 
The sewage will discharge into an underground 
storage tank, from which it will be lifted by centri- 
fugal pumps driven by _gas-engines in duplicate, 
and forced through a rising main to the disposal 
works, where it will be specially treated by chemical 
or bacteriological tanks and land. Special means 
are to be taken also to prevent the flooding of the 
town during heavy rains by means of relief culverts. 
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In the House of Commons, on Monday night, Mr 
Balfour announced that the Siivcerment "had 

accepted the recommendation of the Committee on 
me ees part ea Bequests, and will pur- 
hase d € nation the mansion i i i 
splendid collection now rests ae at va 
in © 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


WESTMINSTER. HAtt.—Colonel Welby (Taunton) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works last Friday 
whether it was intended to complete the archi- 
tectural design of the north front of Westminster 
Hall by filling the niches with statues of personages 
connected with the history of our country. Mr. 
Akers Douglas (Kent, St. Augustine’s): There is 
no prop sal, such as my hon. and gallant friend 
suggests, under the consideration of the Office of 

orks. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION Bitu.—This measure, 
as amended, again came before the House of 
Commons sitting in committee on Wednesday night. 
Mr.-Brigg moved to insert in Clause 3 after ‘‘ estab- 
lished’? the words, ‘‘in each county and borough 
council area in England, Wales, and Scotland.’’ 
His object was to give to the local authorities, who 
knew the needs and wants of the localities, the 
power to carry out the Act.—Mr. Whittaker com- 
plained that amendments were being accepted which 
entirely altered the whole framework of the Bill. 
He did not consider the amendment of his hon. 
friend much of an improvement. If there were to 
be registration and examination, there ought to be 
uniformity and one registration body. On a division 
the numbers were :—For the amendment, 70; 
against, 166: majority, 96.—Mr. Warner moved an 
amendment to the effect that it should be left to the 
Local Government Board to make such arrange- 
ments as would be necessary for creating a council. 
The clause before the House and the schedules 
were far too complicated to admit of their being 
discussed with any adequacy in what remained of 
that sitting. The only practical course open to the 
supporters of the Bill was to agree to delegate some 
of the authority of that House to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and to empower that department to 
frame rules for the constitution of the Plumbers’ 
Council.—Mr, John Burns wished to hear the views 
of the secretary to the Local Government Board on 
this suggestion. Under the complicated scheme 
provided in the Bill, simplicity and uniformity of 
registration could not be hoped for. The Local 
Government Board was well qualified by its past 
experience to frame rules for the formation of the 
proposed general council, and the sanitary educa- 
tion of our plumbers was surely a matter in which 
the Board ought to take a special interest. The 
officials of the Board had damned this Bill with 
faint praise, and the secretary to the Board 
apparently did not know what attitude to take 
up.—Mr. T. W. Russell said that the same 


proposal that was now made was made in the 


Standing Committee, and was so unpopular that 
a division was not even taken. The hon. members 
who had spoken to-day proposed to lay a very serious 
duty upon the Local Government Board, a depart- 
ment which was overburdened with work already. 
The provision in the Bill in regard to the appoint- 
ment of the general council had been careful'y 
considered by the Local Government Board, and 
they were of opinion that the schedule was adequate 
for the purpose. Considering the work the Local 
Government Board had todo, he must decline, on 
behalf of the board, to undertake the proposed 
responsibility.—After remarks from Sir F. 8. Powell 
and Mr. Tomlinson, Sir J. B. Maple said he could 
not understand a Government complaining that too 
much work was put upon one of its departments ; 
but he considered that plnmbers had no more right 
to be examined than bricklayers or any other class. 
It ought to be the duty of the Local Government 
Board to see that architects, surveyors, engineers, 
and foremen of building works were properly quali- 
fied as well as plumbers. The plumber, after all, 
carried out his work under the instructions «f the 
architect and of the foreman of the works.—Sir J. 
Lubbock said he understood that the main ground 
why the Local Government Board refused this 


duty was in consequence of the character of the | 


duty. Surely it was for the House to say what 
should be done, and then doubtless it would be 
carried out adequately by the officials of the Local 
Government Board.—Mr, Wolff thought it was of 
the greatest importance that the examinationsshould 
be of a uniform character.—General Laurie believed 
that whether the amendment was adopted or not, the 
Local Government Board would ultimately have, 
owing to the defective proposals of the Bill, to take 
over the work the amendment proposed to place on 
them. Sir H. Fowler said his experience of the 
Local Government Board was that it was very 
much undermanned and very much overworked. 
On that ground, therefore, he could not vote for 
the amendment. ‘The House was anxious to throw 
everything on the Local Government Beard, and 
then when the Board did their best they were 
attacked for what they were doing. Sir J. 
Brunner thought the Local Government Board 
was the best authority to control the examina- 
tions. The House divided, and there voted—For 
the amendment, 99; against, 199; majority against, 
100.—Mr. Whittaker moved to leave out the whole 
of Clause 38 after the words ‘‘ The general 
eouncil shall consist of the following members,”’ in 
order to insert words providing that the council 
should consist of the following :—One representative 
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of each of the bodies enumerated in the Schedule B, 
and ten operative and ten master plumbers (in each 
case six being from England, two from Scotland, 
and two from Ireland) to be elected by the regis- 
tered operas and master plumbers respectively. 
He said that. the general arrangements in the Bill 
for the election of a general council were clumsy 
and unsatisfactory ; and as the council was to dis- 
charge the most important and responsible daties, 
it was highly necessary that it should be a 
competent and impartial body. His amend- 
ment would obviate the necessity for huge 
meetings all over the conntry to elect repre- 
sentatives on the council.—Mr. Knowles opposed the 
amendment on behalf of the promoters of the 
Bill. It offered no adequate machinery, whereas 
the constitution of the general council under the 
Bill was most carefully considered by the Grand 
Committee, who made the general council as repre- 
sentative as possible of plumbers, sanitary persons, 
and other individuals who would be effective 
members of it. He could not see how in any par- 
ticular the proposed new general council was any 
improvement upon the one in the Bill.—Sir J. B. 
Maple decidedly preferred the constitution of the 
general council set out in the amendment to that in 
the Bill. For instance, what did ironmongers know 
about the examination of plumbers ’—General 
Laurie and Mr. Burns spoke in a similar sense.. A 
division was challenged, but on the question bemg 
again put, the amendment was negatived and the 
debate stood adjourned. 
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CHIPS. 


The aggregate for last week at the Auction Mart 
was only £46,243, and a comparison with those of 
the corresponding week of last year—£231,263— 
affords a striking proof of the present flatness of the 
market. Not only was there a shorter supply, but 
the demand was very feeble for all classes of pro- 
per y, and nothing like a proper average of the lots 
submitted found purchasers. 


The Liverpool Corporation have decided to place 
at the disposal of the Parks Committee the sum of 
£7,690 for the purpose of laying out part of the site 
of Kirkdale Gaol as a recreation ground, This new 
place of recreation wili contain about 6% acres of 
land. 


A successful artesian bore has just been com- 
pleted in Baston Fen, on the estate of the Right 
Hon. Lord Kesteven, The water rock was tapped 
at a depth of 170ft., when a very fine supply of 
water was obtained, rising 20ft. above the service, 
and yielding an overflow of 5,000 gallons per hour. 
Mr, eons of Thurlby, was the contractor for the 
work, ‘ 


A reredos has been erected in Olney parish: 
church. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, of London and Birming- 
ham. Caen stone has been used, relieved by pillars - 
of Devonshire marble, coloured black, grey, and 
red, The centre panel contains a lamb, represent- 
ing the Agnus Dei, and the side panels contain: 
figures emblematic of the four evangelists, the tops 
of the panels being diapered and fitted with 
crocketed labels. The tracery is carved in the- 
Gothic style, with conventional capitals, and figure- 
heads at the top of the marble pillars, four pin-- 
nacles surmounting the centre portion. 


A five-light window, illustrative of scenes from. 
the Old and New Testaments, has just been erected 
in Clifton Church, near Tamworth. The five lights 
show the Birth, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of Our Saviour, and in the tracery 
above are pictures of subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment. The work was intrusted to Messrs. Jones 
and Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


We omitted to mention last week, in our notice of 
the opening of the new Shoreditch dust destructor, 
that the roofs are glazed on the patent system of 
Messrs. W. E. Rendle and Co., of Westminster 
Chambers, 5, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


The Bishop of Norwich visited St. Margaret’s 
Church, Starston, on Wednesday week, to dedicate 
the churchyard cross which the parishioners have: 
erected to commemorate the Queen’s record reign. 
The cross is of Portland stone, and follows generally 
the design of St. Martin’s Cross, Iona; it is i4ft. 
high ; the carving introduces V.R., 1837-1597, with: 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 


On Sunday week special services were held at St. 
An rew, Old Chesterton, in celebration of the in- 
sertion of a stained-glass east window. The central 
figure of the window, which has five lights, is Our 
Lord in glory, crowned as Head and King of the 
Church, and wearing His priestly robes as the 
Great High Priest. ‘The five lights also contain at 
the top the Four Evangelists, with their symbols. 
Beneath these, in the three centre lights, are the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Presentation 
in the Temple. On the north side is the figure of 
St. Andrew, on the south St. Michael; these have 
underneath the arms of St. Andrew and of Hervey 
de Stanton, 
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SUTHERLAND INSTITUTE, LONGTON. 

We illustrate this building by the two designs 
placed first and second by Mr. W. Gilbee Scott 
in an open competition, and whose selection was 
afterwards endorsed by the Longton Town 
Council. This double event was won by Messrs. 
Wood and Hutchings, architects, of Burslem and 
Tunstall. The site was given by the Duke of 
Sutherland, and the foundation-stone was laid in 
January last, with Masonic honours, by the 
Prince of Wales. On the ground floor provision 
is made for a free library, and the remainder of 
the building will be devoted to technical purposes, 
having well-arranged rooms for science and art, 
cookery, and manual training. A caretaker’s 
house is also provided, and the site is large 
enough to permit of easy enlargement in the 
future. The buildings will be constructed of 
brick, with stone dressings, and fireproof con- 
struction throughout, the estimated cost being 
£8,000, but the contract is not yet fixed. 


MR. ALFRED BEIT’S MANSION IN PARK LANE. 


Txis house, which is now (except in respect to 
some of the internal decorations) complete, has 
been erected on a leasehold site belonging to the 
Grosvenor Estate. It is bounded on the north 
by Mount-street, on the east by Park-street, on 
the south by South-street, and on the west by 
Park-lane. On the north and east the house.is 
separated from the street only by wide areas. On 
the west and south, however, space has been left 
inside the fence wall for a garden. In studying 
the plans it will no doubt strike the observer that 
apparently little advantage has been taken of the 
southern aspect, so important in this climate. 
The reason forms a key to some peculiarities both 
in plan and design. Originally it had been 
intended to erect two houses on the site, and Mr. 
Alfred Beit, the owner of the house, took a lease 
of the northern portion only. In these circum- 
stances no view could haye been obtained from 
windows looking south, and but little sunshine 
would have shone on the southern wall. It was 
not until after the Luilding had progressed too 
far to alter the plan that Mr. Beit took a lease of 
the remaining portion of the ground, and decided to 
erect upon it the winter garden and billiard-rooms 
shown on theplans. Allarchitects will appreciate 
the difficulties which attend efforts to make such 
additions as this harmonise with a design already 
complete in itself.. It will be noted that all the 
lines have been picked up, and that the treat- 
ment of semicircular arches carried on black 
granite columns, already adopted for the north 
porch and west bay, has been repeated in the 
addition. The plans speak for themselves. All 
the reception rooms are on the ground floor, and 
provision has heen made for the easy circulation 
of guests at large entertainments. The centre 
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hall and staircase are of English oak, elaborately 
carved. The suite of rooms on the first floor 
facing west, above the two drawing-rooms, are 
Mr. Beit’s private apartments. There are on 
this floor, in addition, two bedrooms and dressing - 
rooms. Above this, again, are guests’ rooms, all 
these enjoying a magnificent view over Hyde 
Park. The men-servants are accommodated in 
the basement, and the women servants on the 
east side of the second floor. It should be noted 
that the height of the building was limited by 
the terms of the lease. The walls are faced with 
brown Portland stone, and the columns are of 
Aberdeenshire black granite, half-polished. The 
floors of the balcony over the west bay and of the 
flat over the billiard-room are of marble. ‘The 
contractors are Messrs. G. Trollope and Sons. 
The architects are Messrs. Balfour and Turner, 
of 10, Buckingham-street, Strand. 


THE SWANSEA METAL EXCHANGE, 


Tue Swansea Exchange (Incorporated) have just 
opened their new headquarters, Fisher-street. 
For the past ten years the members of this im- 
portant organisation have been meeting at the 
theatre of the Royal Institution of South Wales ; 
but it was felt that a more suitable and commo- 
dious meeting-place should be erected for the 
Exchange business transactions. ‘The committee 
accordingly secured a site at the rear of the 
‘‘ Cambrian’’ office in Fisher-street. Plans were 
prepared by Mr. H. W. Wills, architect, of 
Castle-square, and the building of the exchange 
was intrusted to Mr. Thomas Davies, St. Helen’s- 
avenue, who has now carried out his contract. 
The new Swansea Exchange is built in an adapta- 
tion of what is known as the Queen Anne style, 
in red brickwork, with stone dressings. The 
main entrance is from Fisher-street. The prin- 
cipal entrance has columns on either side, whilst 
above there is some carving with a centre figure 
allegorical of Swansea. The corridor is tiled, 
and leads into the large exchange, the inside of 
which is 50ft. by 40ft., and 20ft. high, and has a 
curved elliptical roof. It is lighted by elliptical 
windows, containing upon them the arms of 
Swansea. The building also contains 21 other 
rooms, arranged in suites for offices. The roof 
is covered with tinplates instead of slate, though 
with what success it is as yet difficult to say. 
The building, which cost £4,000, is in a most 
central position, and should afford a convenient 
meeting-place for commercial men. 


WESLEYAN MISSION SCHOOLS, GROVES, HULL. 


TueEsr buildings, just completed, are situated 
upon a good corner site at the junction of 
Jenning-street and Cleveland-street, and com- 
prise an assembly hall 53ft. 6in. long by 36ft. Gin. 
wide, with side balconies and end gallery 
(accommodating about 600 persons), approached 
by good entrances from Jenning-street, and sur- 
rounded by twelve class-rooms, library, kitchen, 
&c., on the ground floor—as will be seen by the 
plan given with the view. A large junior school 
and minister’s vestry are planned at the rear, 
with an entrance from the side street. There are 
large class-rooms on first floor for young men and 
young women respectively, available for week- 
night meetings. The hall has a partly-open 
timbered roof, and is lighted from above by a 
continuous clerestory glazed with leaded lights. 
The walls are faced with Lincolnshire red pressed 
bricks; the bricks are from Ruabon. The 
weatherings are in Howley Park stone, and the 
tracery windows are executed in Ancaster stone. 
The inside joiner’s work is framed in Californian 
red wood with panels of red deal, slightly stained 
and varnished. The front windows and inside 
door panels are glazed with leaded lights. The 
builder is Mr. Edward Good, Barmston-street, 
and the architects are Messrs. Gelder and Kitchen, 
of Lowgate, Hull. 


HOUSE AT CASTLEMORTON. 


Tus was built in 1890 for Mr. R. H. Cazalet, 
seven miles from Great Malvern, in brick rough- 
cast in cement with red tile roof. It has three 
sitting-rooms, one 31ft. by 14ft., and seven bed- 
rooms, with bath-room and hot and cold water 


supply. The builder was Mr. Wm. Porter, of 
Malvern Wells. The architect is Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey. 


BELFAST TOWN HALL. 


We have already given plans, views, and eleva- 
tions of both the first and a second design selected 
in this recent important competition. The first 
we printed on June 18 and the second on June 
25 last. To-day is published a detail drawing of 
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the chosen design, front elevation. The architects 
are Messrs. Thomas and Son, of Westminster, 
and for further particulars of the scheme our 
readers will do well to refer to our previous 
descriptions of the work. 
$$ 
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On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Thos, Ashton laid — 
the foundation-stone of a new technical school and 
free library at Hyde. It is estimated to cost 
£12,000. 


The Roman Catholic cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception at Sligo was consecrated last week. 
The building is Late Byzantine in style, very plainly 
treated, and has cost, from first to last, £55,000. 


The Pension Office building at Washington is 
asserted to be the largest brick building in the 
world. Its rectangular base is 400ft. by 200ft, The 
exterior measurement is 316ft. by 116ft. on the ~ 
inner court. The height from floor to glass roof is 
89ft. Each of the supporting columns is 25ft. in 
circumference at the base, and contains 100,000 
bricks. The first story walls are 3ft. thick, and 
2ft. 2in. above. The interior of the building is 
divided by brick partitions into 170 rooms. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the Works Committee reported that a 
recent sale by auction of timber unused by the 
Works Department had resulted in a loss of £674. 
The cost of the timber was £2,781, including rent. 


The Works Committee of the Edinburgh and 
District Water Trust opened, on Monday, eight 
tenders in connection with Contract No. 6 of the 
new water-supply scheme. The work involved 
consists of ten miles of tunnelling and covered 
aqueducts, beginning at Broughton Station, and 
joining Mr. Best’s contract at Broomlee Station. 
The offers varied in amount from about £130,000 to 
about £100,000. The five lowest were remitted to 
the engineer for examination and report, — 


The Hartlepool Board of Guardians having to 
vacate their present premises for the extension of 
the municipal buildings, have decided to purchase a 
site of 1,200 square yards in Hart-road as a site 
for their new offices, and will expend about £3,000 
in building. 

On Sunday week the R.C. Bishop of Down an 
Connor laid the foundation-stone of the new church 
of St. Vincent de Paul Ligoniel, Belfast. The 
church will seat about 1,300 persons. The nave 
walls are now about ready for roofing. It consists 
of nave and aisles, the general dimensions being 
100£t. by 50ft, and 50ft. from floor to ridge. There 
are five bays on each side of the nave, and a pro- 
jecting semi-octagonal apse, with which is con- 
nected a sacristy, and a meeting-room on the first 
floor above the latter. The style is Gothic, and the 
building is faced with ashlar. 


At ameeting of the Morley Town Council, on 
Monday, it was decided to make an application to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£8,000 for the erection and furnishing of public 
baths, according to plans and specifications sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fox, of Dewsbury. ; 


The formal opening of Port Royal Harbour, 
Peterhead, took place on Monday. The area of 
Port Royal as now extended and deepened is nearly 
six acres, and the work has cost £32,000, includi 
£12,000 for forming a quay wall in the South Bay. 
The quantity of rock excavated has been 160,000 
tons, and the whole work has been carried out 
within a year. : 


A pulpit has been erected in Holy Trinity Church, 
Dorchester, as a memorial to the late rector (Rev. 
H. Everett). The work -was intrusted to Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


At the Town Hall, Wolverhampton, on Monday, 
Mr, Rienzi Walton, C.E,, held an inquiry on 
behalf of the Local Government Board with regard 
to applications by the town council for sanction to 
borrow £28,847 for paving work, £7,600 for the 
public baths, £2,500 forthe purchase of the Exchange 
Hall, and £2,050 for the purchase of the site for 
the new free library. . 


The new church of St. Peter, Bocking End, near 
Braintree, was consecrated last week. The section 
completed consisted of nave with clerestory, chancel 
vestries, and base of tower. The walls are of stock 
pricks, with red brick quoins, and the roofs are 
covered with red tiles. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., of Westminster, was the architect, and Mr, 
W. Parmenter, of Braintree, was the builder. 


The old tower of the parish church of Cadoxton- 
juxta-Neath is about being restored, under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Cardiff. The cost is estimated at £300, and it is 
proposed to add three bells, making a peal of six, 
at an additional cost of £200. The tower is one of 
much interest, and is in Harly 14th Century style. 
It is proposed to restore only the portions which 
are perished and dangerous, preserving all the — 
sound parts. ; ; 
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[11701.]—Floor Construction.—I have a building 
to erect, about LOOft. square, with first and second floors 
s on columns. The floors will have to bear heavy 
weights, probably approaching 5ewt. per square foot. 
What would be the most substantial and economical con- 
struction for floors that must be laid with stone or con- 
erete slabs? Hints as to the proportions of the concrete 
geting, thickness, resistance of lateral thrust, structural 

mwork, &c., would oblige.—Drvonran. 


REPLIES. ~ 


_ [11691.]-Ornamental_ Plaster.—There is a yery 
interesting and practical book, entitled ‘‘ Plastering: 
Plain and Decorative,” by W. Millar, published by Mr. 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn.—Conrracror. 

{11694.|—Sound.—Prevention of the transmission of 
sound through walls can only be attained, I believe, by 
means of a judicious application of Fred. Jones and Co.’s 
patent combined silicate cotton and plaster slabs. 
“W.T. T.” should obtain samples, &c., from manu- 
facturers.—J. C, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A BrremincHam Arsirration.—In the Birming- 
ham Racecourse Company’s arbitration, two arbi- 
trators, with Sir Douglas Galton as umpire, sat in 
Birmingham for fourteen days, extending over 
Christmas and the commencement of this year, to 
deal with a reference to them of the claims of the 
Harl of Bradford and of Lord Newport, who 
alleged, in connection with the making of the new 
racecourse on their lordships’ lands near Castle 
Bromwich, that considerable works provided for by 
the lease had been left undone, and that other 


works had been imperfectly and improperly carried. 


out, and heavy damages were claimed in default of 
the execution of such works. The Racecourse 
Company claimed that, if their lordships’ claims 
were just, it rested with the Nottingham Contract 
Corporation, Limited, who undertook all liability 
for them, to make good whatever was ordered as 
against them. The award of Sir Douglas Galton, 
the umpire, has now been made. It is in favour of 
the Earl of Bradford and Lord Newport, and 
against the Nottingham Contract Corporation, who 
are ordered to recoup the Racecourse Company in 
respect of nearly all the works and payments 
or oo a! em ee Corporation 
are also ordered to pa e whole of the c 

attendant on the Paitaton: eg 


A Buitper’s Accipent Poricy.—Before Mr. 
Justice Henn Collins and a special jury last week 
the case of ‘Gibbs against the Norwich Accident 
Insurance Association ’’ was decided. This was a 
claim by Anne Gibbs, executrix of Edwin Gibbs, of 
Cardiff, builder, against the defendants to recover 
a sum of £1,000, the amount of an insurance 
effected with them on the life of the deceased. 
The deceased on August 19, 1895, signed a pro- 
posal form for an insurance for £1,000 on his 
life, the premium for which was £5, and effected a 
fire policy at the same time. On September 3 Mrs. 
Gibbs wrote for her husband to inquire whether the 
insurance had been accepted, and on September 4 
received an answer in the affirmative, and in fact 
the policy was signed by two of the directors and 
the secretary and sent to their Cardiff agents on 
August 26. On October 1 Gibbs met with an 
accident by falling off a ladder on some buildings 
he was erecting, and received injuries which 
resulted in his death on October 5. A message 
was brought to deceased’s daughter on the day of 
the accident, but the injuries were reported to be 
slight. On her way to the infirmary to see her 
father she called at the office of the company and 
paid the premium, her mother having told her two 
days before to do so, a fact which had escaped her 
memory, The reason she gave for paying it when 
she did was that she was afraid if it was not paid 
her father would lose the advantage of the sick pay 
which he was entitled to under the policy. At the 
time she paid the premium she did not inform the 
agent of the accident, and this fact was strongly 
relied upon by the defendants as a suppression of a 
material fact. They also sought immunity from 
liability under a proviso in the policy that it was 
issued upon the express condition that the polic 
was to have no effect in any year unless an until 
the premium for that year should have been dul 
paid. It was further contended by them that they 
were protected by an arbitration clause in the 
policy. The jury found in favour of the plaintiff 


on all the issues, and j 
entered for her, A judgment for £1,000 was 


on the money being brought into Court within a 


week and notice of appeal given within 14 days. 


Y | Farm-street, 


stay of execution was granted. 


ness Bay on Lake Windermere a new pier, or 
extending the already existing pier, and they also 
claimed damages for trespass. The defendants, 
who had owned the existing pier since they com- 
menced running their steamers on the lake in 1870, 
were anxious to extend the pier to accommodate 
larger boats. The greater part of the existing pier 
is within that part of the bay of which the council 
are tenants. The defendants accordingly gave 
notice to the council of their intention to enlarge 
the present pier by adding about 90ft. The council 
objected to the proposed extension on the grounds 
that it would be a serious obstruction to navigation 
on the lake, and that it would greatly interfere with 
the public right of way and navigation over the 
lake. Damages for trespass were claimed, because 
defendants had pee their plant and machinery 
upon the land of the council, thereby causing an 
obstruction. The plaintiffs were willing for the 
defendant company to erect a pier on an adjoining 
site, The defendants urged that they only pro- 
posed to extend the pier on that part of the bed of 
the lake beyond that of which the council were 
tenants, also that the public had no right 
of way over the lake, and that Lord Lons- 
dale was entitled to the soil and bed of 
Lake Windermere, and that they had, as his 
tenants, received his written consent to the pro- 
posed extension of the pier. The defendants 
submitted that the plaintifis had for some years 
past been filling up the foreshore and the bay at the 
shore end of the pier, thereby depriving them of the 
use of a considerable part of their pier. Numerous 
witnesses were called by the plaintiffs to prove the 
public rights on the lake. The following cases 
were" quoted during the hearing:—‘‘ Bourke v. 
Davies,” ‘‘Harrison v. Duke of Rutland,” “‘ Regina 
v. Russell,’ ‘‘Rex. v Ward,’ ‘* Attorney-General 
v. Terry,’’ ‘‘ Marshall v. Allowater Steam Naviga- 
tion Company.’ A large body of evidence was 
also called by the defendants. ‘The learned Judge, 
in summing up the case, left several questions to 
the jury. Ultimately the jury found that the 
public had from time immemorial exercised the 
general right of navigating the lake in all directions 
and over the part of the waterway in which the 
defendants proposed to erect the new pier without 
hindrance; also that various landing-places on the 
lake had been used by the public as of right from 
time immemorial, and that the right of passing in 
vessels and boats from the landing-lace at Bowness 
over the part of the waterway in which the 
defendants proposed to erect the new pier to other 
public landing-places on the lake had been similarly 
exercised. They found that the proposed pier 
would be an obstruction, but they could not agree 
whether the benefit to the public outweighed the 
inconvenience caused. The learned judge gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs, and granted an in- 
junction. 
ee 


STAINED GLASS. 


WeESTHOUGHTON CHURCH, Bonton.—Five new 
stained-glass windows have just been placed in the 
south aisle of this church, the subjects being 
respectively: ‘The Nativity of Our Lord,” 
‘¢Samuel and Eli,’’ and the Works of Dorcas. The 
windows are from the studio of Messrs. Powell 
Brothers, of Park-square, Leeds. 


Dzrwspury.—A three-light stained-glass window 
has just been placed in the south aisle of St. Mark’s 
Church, Dewsbury, in memory of Arthur and 
Stanton, sons of Mr, Samuel Mayman, of Dewsbury. 
The subjects illustrated are: ‘‘ Samuel Ministering 
before the Altar with Eli,’ ‘‘ Our Lord Disputing 
with the Doctors,’’ and the ‘‘ Incredulity of St. 
Thomas.’’ Each picture is in rich and harmonious 
colours, and surrounded by delicate canopy work. 
The window has been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Powell Bros., of 30, Park-square, Leeds. 


<= | —___—__- 


The Corporation of Hull have signalised the 
bestowal of the dignity of a city on the ancient 
borough and county of Kingston-upon-Hull by 
adopting, by a large majority, a scheme for paving 
all their main roads and certain other streets with 
wood instead of granite. 

The new promenade at Colwyn Bay is approach- 
ing completion. It will cost about £13,000, and is 
being constructed by Mr. Jacob Biggs, contractor, 
Birmingham. The esplanade and 
roadway (20ft. wide) extends from the railway 


Y | station eastward about a mile, forming an inward 


curve below the embankment of the London and 
North-Western Railway. The surface of the 
promenade varies in width from 40ft. to 90ft., and 
is being asphalted by the Val de Travers Company. 
It is provided with cart crossings, kiosks, lavatories, 
&c. The outer wall is being constructed flush with 
the surface, so that at high tides the waves will 
reach the promenade proper. The approach to the 
new work is obtained by means of a subway con- 
structed beneath the railway line at the east end. 
Eventually the promenade will be extended another 
half mile, so as to reach Old Colwyn. The under- 
taking is being carried out under the supervision of 
Mr, William Jones, A.M.1.C.E. p 
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Our Office Table. 


Propasry there are few, even amongst archeo- 
logists, who are aware that there are within seven 
miles of the Bank of England the well-defined 
remains of a Romancamp. This camp is situated 
on Uphall Farm, on the eastern bank of the 
river Roding, between Ilford and Barking, and 
is of the usual four-square shape on a slight 
elevation above what was formerly marshy 
ground. The vallum, though much reduced by 
centuries of agricultural operations, is still recog- 
nisable on all four sides, whilst on the river side 
there is a higher elevation, evidently for look-out 
purposes. Now this relic of the past is threatened 
with extinction by the irrepressible builder, the 
farm being advertised for sale (to-day) as build- 
ing land. Cannot the destruction of this antiquity 
of some 15 centuries be prevented? If the area 
could. be dedicated to public purposes and the 
inclosure turned into a garden or even cricket 
field, it would be of lasting benefit to the fast- 
growing population of this district. Once 
destroyed, it can never be replaced. 


Tue annual exhibition of drawings, needlework, 
designing in paper and colour, modelling in clay 
and cardboard, woodwork, cookery, laundry- 
work, and kindergarten, executed in the various 
schools of the School Board for London, will be 
held at the Hugh Myddelton School, St. 
James’s-walk, Clerkenwell Green, E.C., from 
Friday, the 16th July, to Wednesday, the 21st 
July (Sunday excluded), from 12 o’clock noon to 
8.30 p.m. The exhibition will be opened by the 
Marquess of Londonderry, K.G. (Chairman of 
the Board.) Practical demonstration lessons in 
cookery, laundrywork, and needlework will be 
given each day. Admission to the exhibition 
and demonstration lessons will be entirely free, 
and it is hoped that the public will largely avail 
themselves of this opportunity of seeing specimens 
of the work being done in their schools. 


In order to make way for the memorial to Lord 
Leighton in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Dean and 
Chapter propose to remove to the crypt the monu- 
ment erected by the nation to the memory of 
Captain Burgess, who was killed in the action off 
Camperdown, 1797. The relatives of the gallant 
captain protest most vigorously against it. There 
is grave doubt, however, whether they can make 
their opposition effective. If it were a parish 
church the monument could not be moved without 
a faculty, and the Diocesan Chancellor would 
require the family to be cited. But in the case 
of a cathedral the Dean and Chapter are supreme. 
The Burgess monument was erected by special 
command of George III. in response to a 
unanimous request from the House of Commons. 


Tur London County Council will shortly receive 
a proposal from the Highways Committee for pro- 
viding the electric light on the Victoria Embank- 
ment and Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 
It is recommended that the Council shall establish 
its own building and plant for producing the 
light, and that lamp standards shall be placed at 
the sides, and not in the centre of the carriage- 
ways. Itis proposed that there should be provided 
in all 90 arc-lamps of the Jandus pattern, and 
that of these 54 should be placed on the Victoria 
Embankment, 27 on each side, 10 on Waterloo 
Bridge, 11 on Westminster Bridge and_ its 
approaches, and the remainder at Northumber- 
avenue approach and other points, eight being 
placed on the piers adjacent to the Embankment. 
The proposed site for the generating station is a 
piece of ground adjacent to the Charing Cross 
Station of the District Railway, power having 
been obtained in a recent Act to use the ground 
for that purpose. It is not intended under the 
present scheme that the lamps on the river wall 
shall be lighted by electricity, but should this be 
decided on later, the generating plant provided 
will be sufficient to supply the additional energy 
required. The committee do not think it advisable 
that the ornamental gardens on the Embankment 
should be lighted by electricity. The first cost 
of the installation is estimated at £22,000, and 
the cost of maintenance will be about £1,900 a 
year. The present annual average charge for 
lighting the Embankment and bridges is about 
£1,300. 


Onn of the most destructive fires that have 
occurred in Ayr since the disastrous burning of 
the woollen mills, exactly twenty-one years ago, 
took place yesterday week, when the Town-hall 
and organ were destroyed in the course of less 
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than an hour, and other surrounding buildings 
were seriously injured by either fire or water. 
The hall, built from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Campbell Douglas and Sellars, had sitting accom- 
modation for 1,400. It contained a handsome 
organ, which cost about £2,000—a sum which 
was raised largely through the efforts of the late 
Dean of Guild Hunter. Adjoining the hall were 
the offices of the town elerk, chamberlain, and 
surveyor; in front, aligning the street, were 
shops; while behind, at the south-west of the 
hall, were the houses of the keeper and other 
employees of the burgh. The whole buildings 
cost about £40,000. This was exclusive of the 
spire which rose from the centre of the block. 


Tue Departmental Committee on Dangerous 
Trades have issued an interim report upon the 
dangers connected with electrical generating 
works. ‘The peculiar danger is the liability to 
shock, which is often fatal if, by accident, anyone 
comes into contact with the conductors when 
charged to a high pressure. The contact need 
neither be very perfect nor direct; provided two 
parts of the body are made to touch conducting 
materials which themselves differ in pressure by 
1,000 volts or more, or even by much less if the 
contact with the flesh is very good, a dangerous 
—and possibly fatal—shock will result. High- 
pressure overhead wires, even if insulated over 
their entire length, can never be considered as 
entirely free from risk. As illustrating the 
dangers incidental to the use of electricity, it has 
been stated that, in addition to minor accidents, 
of which we hear little or nothing, fourteen 
deaths have been reported since 1892. The com- 
mittee make a series of recommendations for the 
furtherance of safety in these works, and suggest 
that all persons engaged in them shall be 
instructed in methods of artificial respiration to 
be applied in case of accidents. They further 
recommend that a specially-qualified person be 
appointed to advise the Secretary of State or the 
chief factory inspector on matters requiring 
technical knowledge of electricity. 


Tue proposed new builders’ by-laws for Scar- 
borough, which will in a fortnight become law, 
will, Mr. A. W. Sinclair, builder, of Commercial- 
street, in that town, writes, ‘‘ very detrimentally 
affect the growth of the town, greatly increase 
the cost of houses, without a proportionate 
increase in size or convenience, and consequently 
will touch the pocket of each resident by increase 
of rent.”’ As he says: ‘‘ One cannot have 18ft. 
asphalted back streets, concrete under the whole 
area of buildings, inspection chambers built of 
glazed bricks in every yard, greatly increased 
yard area, thicker walls and timbers, drains laid 
in concrete, and other requirements, without 
paying for them.”’ 

Tue question of constructing subways under 
the streets of London for the reception of the 
tubes and wires of the gas, water, electric, and 
other companies, which was mooted rather more 
than a year ago, but which fell through owing 
to the magnitude of the scheme and the large 
expense it would involve, has again been under 
consideration ; and it is now proposed to intro- 
duce a Bill into Parliament to constuct such sub- 
ways. The rents to be paid by the Various 
companies using them are to be determined by 
agreement, or failing agreement by arbitration 
of the Board of Trade. The expenses of con- 
struction and maintenance will be shared by the 
local authorities and the London County Council. 


AN instructive illustration of the advantages of 
the municipalisation of tramways appears in the 
third annual report of the working of the Glas- 
gow City Tramways. ‘The number of passengers 
who travelled on the cars was, in round numbers, 
ninety-nine millions, and the money they paid in 
fares amounted to £365,761. Had, however, the 
fares been in force which were exacted when 
the tramways were under private management, 
£180,000 more would have had to be paid by the 
passengers than they actually didpay. The gross 
profits for the year were no less than £84,596, 
which is about the same as for the preceding 
twelve months, notwithstanding the increased 
competition there now is owing to the new Dis- 
trict Subway, the Glasgow Central Railway, and 
other suburban lines opened during the year. 
Since the Glasgow tramways have been taken 
over by the corporation, halfpenny fares, which 
have proved very popular and very profitable, 
have been instituted, and arrangements are now 
in progress for the introduction of electric haul- 
age, which has been recommended by a committee 
of the city council that has lately made personal 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


examination of the most approved methods of 
electric traction for street cars, both on the 
Continent and in America. ‘ 


Tne 46th annual report of the Birkbeck Build- 
ing Society states that during the financial year 
just closed the total receipts have reached the 
large sum of £18,967,010, exceeding by more 
than one-and-a-half million pounds the total 
receipts of all the other incorporated and un- 
incorporated building societies in the United 
Kingdom—numbering 2,625—as shown by the 
Chief Registrar’s return, presented to Parliament 
on the 23rd April last. The receipts from sub- 
scriptions have amounted to £240,082, and from 
deposits to £14,678,767. The withdrawals have 
been £13,880,483, showing a balance over the 
preceding year of £1,038,366, or a total increase 
since 1892 (a period of five years) of £3,438,741, 
after allowing for the large amounts withdrawn 
during the panic in that year. The total 
liabilities on subscriptions and deposits now 
exceeds nine millions (£9,113,454). The balance 
of assets in excess of liabilities amounts to 
upwards of four hundred thousand pounds— 
£400,186 16s. 4d. The total assets are £9,513,641. 
The 15th triennial bonus has been apportioned 
this year in accordance with therules. ‘The sum, 
with the bonus previously set aside, but not yet 
payable, will absorb £61,179 10s. This amount 
is provisionally credited to all members holding 
investing shares, but the bonus is only payable 
provided the instalments have been regularly 
made, and then not until the shares have been 
ten years in existence. A further sum of £25,000 
has been added to the permanent guarantee fund, 
which now stands at £200,000, the whole amount 
being invested in consols. During the past year 
2,538 members have joined the society, whilst 
2,212 current accounts and 7,173 deposit accounts 
have been opened, making a total of 11,923 new 
accounts. ‘The shareholders now on the register 
number 12,760, current accounts 17,818, and 
deposit accounts 48,919, making a total of 79,497 
accounts now open. The number of shares in 
existence at the close of the year is 65,985. 
Since its establishment the society has returned 
to the shareholders and depositors more than one 
hundred and eighty millions (£180,130,323), the 
whole amount having been repaid upon demand. 
The amount advanced to borrowers has been 
£3,225,315, and the amount of interest and bonus 
paid to investors and depositors is upwards of 
three millions sterling, the exact figures being 
£3,057,331. 
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The annual meeting of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest will be held this (Friday) 
afternoon at 4.30 p.m. at the Society of Antiquaries’ 
rooms, Burlington House. The Duke of West- 
minster will take the chair as president, and among 
the promised speakers are the Marquis of Dufferin, 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., Sir Henry Howarth, 
and Mrs. Octavia Hill. : 


The foundation-stone of a new chancel was laid 
at Stockingford, Nuneiton, on Saturday, the 19th 
ult., by Lady Wickman. A silver trowel was pre- 
sented to Lady Wickman by the architects, Messrs. 
J. R. Veall and Son, Wolverhampton. The cost of 
the chancel, &c., is about £800. The builder is Mr. 
T. Smith, of Chilvers Coton, Nuneaton. 


Lady Esther Smith, who was accompanied by the 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., performed on Monday 
the ceremony of laying the memorial-stone of the 
new parish house of St. Clement Danes and Clare 
Market. The building is being erected on a site in 
old Clare Market at the corner of Vere-street and 
Sheffield-street. 


Princess Christian’s prizes will again be offered 
for competition at the Artists’ Guild (Exhibition- 
road) Ninth Amateur Art Exhibition in November 
next, The exhibition is open to all amateurs. 


It is expected, says the Western Mercury, that the 
conference of the National Association of Master 
Builders, to be held in Bristol on the 20th inst., 
will be attended by about 150 delegates from all 
parts of the kingdom. The last conference of the 
Association in Bristol was twelve years ago, under 
the presidency of the late Mr. W. H. Cowlin. The 
president of the Association this year is Mr. T. F, 
Rider, F.R.G.8., of London. The arrangements 
for the forthcoming conference have been carried 
out by the local committee, consisting of Mr. A. 
Krauss (president of the Bristol Association), Mr. 
W. Church (vice-president), Messrs. C. A. Hayes, 
Geo. Wilkins, Geo. Humphries, E. Walters, F. N. 
Cowlin, and H. J. Spear(secretary). The questions 
to be discussed include the apprenticeship inden- 
ture, the Workman’s Compensation Bill, and the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill. 
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LATEST PRICES. 
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IRON, &c. 

: ~ Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian..... . £515 0 to £6 9 07 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 6 0 0 , 610 @ 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates...... 15: &-,, . 6 1G 
Bar Iron, good Staffs. ..............006 0 °02,5 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 

SURES Sh, cay cavattedet anes oogareeeen 17, "O20 .55 

Og WWELSA ..5.c0asaasee-aecen sea eeeeenue 5616 0, 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 

Routh Staffs. «coc istiaiterneesennan ce Siem) 

Best Snedshill .............60-ceeeeae 18°20.40-,, 


. Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. a 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per ton, © 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. perton. __ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron— 

No. 18 to 20. No. 22to2&. 


é6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 

DAUMC oer cwadclicvns ciathghatiw castes £10 15.0 0211 Oe 

Best ditt ne; sntvgunrosagss hase eaves 11 6 OSG 11 asia 

: Per ton. P < 

Cast-Iron Columns..,...........0::008 £6 0 0 to £810 0 

Cast-Iron Stanchions................+ 6 0 ” 0 
Sast-Iron Sash Weights ..........0 es ” 64 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— a 

Sin. Ciameter <., ccs. -vevsesessrwenss 5610 0 ,, Q 

din. $0, Gili wesc eee 625 05; oO 
Tin. to 24in, (all sizes) ...........5 415.0 ,,> 56 0) Om 

[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; tur 


Per ton. ~ 
old Blast, Lilleshall 105s. to 110s. _ 
Hot Blast, ditto 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 
Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 


Gas-Tubes ..........ccccccreeseessseneee TOD.C. Fittings 77}p.0. — 
Water-Tubes. 70 nA 72 . 
Steam-Tubes.............. 623 re 

Galvanised Gas-Tubes ............ 60 % 

Baihatpe Biheodt oo repeaters a on 

yanis m-Tubes ......... o 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks, 
Sheet Zine, for roofing and work- Per ton. 

ing Ups. ie. Sass ores ea ee eee £22 10 0 to £23 10 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft.super. 14 0 0 , 15 0 
Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs ...........06 310 0 , 1410 
Lead Shot, in 2SIb. bags ...,........ 16, 10m0% 55° 17 19 
Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 60 0 0 ,, 61 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 5115 O ,, 62 15 
‘Diny,. Straits’ ac. c-ces'eoapaes shameeerae eae 6310 0 ,, 6410 
Do., English Ingots ..... 66 15 0: |,,- ‘67 15 
Spelter, Silesian .............066 17 1020 255 

> Per ton. 
Cut Clasp Nails, 3in, to 6in. £815 0 ,,, £9 16 
Cut Bloor Brads-caeesotstteou ours 8407075, 10 0 
Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— : “5 
0 to'T =8--9 10 11 12 13-14 _ 16 is 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 18/0 14/9 16/9 1 
TIMBER. x 
Teak, Burmah..... per load £14 5 0 to£1610 
»> Bangkok.... «97 oe EE AO SO 5 6-15 100 
Quebec pine, pitc Pr, — * 7 
“3 e yellow ” 116 °C, 4,8 15 ©& 
opr. LOBE, Meatats Wee 7 STO nL 6b Oe 
99 RDINCK. ras secesenanbens s 815-0 5, 6:10 Om 
Pes ob Re oa ye” £0008 DO 
F th. sea awe eaeee 99 “vee. So BO 55. [ANOS De 
Dantsic and Memel Oak ,, .. 210 0 , 310 O- 
Iv iscebipseariecagaae ee oo gy) see POND O99 Deere jay 
Wainscot, Riga p. log ... 55 2.00); > 42600" 
Lath, Dantsic, p.f.......... 9) « 410 0 ,, 610 OF 

St. Petersburg... 99 500, 610 0* 
Greenheart .........-.ssseeee y, B= 0--0: 4,55 Oe eae a 
Box hd. ce ean 3. oe 2050-5 ee 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ...percubefoot 0 19 ,, © 110° 
Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot “= 

lin. thie 00 4; 00 6 

* 0-0 5:5,5..°0. 6 oF 
21 08 rn wae 
Cedar, Cuba + 4 

Honduras 004, 005 
Satinwood 0.0 3. 0 2a 
Walnut, Italian ............ Pre ee | 0 OR 
Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by Ijin. — 

11in. :— ae 
Guttiens Pine, Wsti...dasccarteaveree «£19 10 0 to £25 10 
. 2nd iscschecceeeeeen 14-00, 1610 
9 Sra” hace 610 -0)",, 0" 0 
Canada Spruce, Ist...........scrsee 4.1010 50-55 12° 0 
3 2nd and 8rd. ......... g i 2 » : 

OW. Brunswick A5..:5.s-.sietpassenten n 
Pine adundhandbbwocagetenss> saute Ee EEaaanE 7 i . o ie . 

. Petersburg.... 9 a 3 10 
rane 910 0 , 1610 
Finland ...... 03.0" sy, Oe 
White Sea.......... 10:10)"OP Fale en 
Battens, os eat Pe 5 0 -0'%, 220; 0ee 
Flooring Boards, per square of lin. :— 

1st peated Se d. Adaiygtaracte eee 0. 325 0 15- 

Oriel GUECO Maer paces canidocee thee re at) Ns Poy 

Other qualities  .........csseccerees 0 5°38 0 6 
Staves, per standard M :— ‘ 

QuUEDEG PIPE 25.265, «..00ssadubactereeyy = 

8. ditto « datlley dood verde abapel exes 85 0 0 
Memelfor. pipe. ©...i./insvicadstees 230 0 0 
Memel, Brack ....cscisssrcesecnsear es 200 0 0 

OILS. 

MOINISCCG, — J fecncs haa vaesvseans per ton £14 5 0 
Rapeseed, English pale... ,, ... 2610 0 
DO DEOWD iss vcswesacceaveey 99 Wason eh Oa 
Cottonseed, refined ...... an 1410 0 
Olive, Spanish............... s 27 0 0 
Seal, Pale™, 1s cncsevasae ers 95 2 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... 35) naa nO 
Do.pCeylom. +05, scamcess 9) ve 29) BOF 
Palm, Lagos 33. see) Oso ee 
Oleine wah scons >) aw 20a 
Lubricating U.S.... pergal. 0 6 3 
Petroleum, refined Peper rege ieee Pas 
Tar, Stockholm..... .perbarrel 1 2 0 
Archangel .¢..9.di.yeas we toa Sosa ee 
Turpentine, American.,. per ton 21 0 0 
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MODERNISM IN ART. 
GREAT deal is umpPe under the term 


‘*modernism.” It includes not only 
what is modern in construction and method, 
new inventions in building, but that modern 
spirit and feeling which have entered into 
and permeated our art generally, and it is 
in this sense chiefly that we now speak. 
The spirit of modernism, the very opposite 
of that which we call antiquarianism, is 
characterised by certain qualities and 
attributes which may generally be grouped 
under mechanical labour, repetition, and 
cheapness. We find it in building opera- 
tions owing to the methods and modern 
apparatus employed, as well as in all 
those processes of manufacture which are 
employed in decoration, the manufacture 
and design of fabrics of all kinds. It 
meets us everywhere, from the building 
of the factory and warehouse to the 
design and finish of the suburban villa, 
or the fashionable and so-called “artistic” 
riverside residence or bungalow. Wherever 
we turn, there is a stamp of modernity 
on every new erection, on every piece 
of furniture and wall-paper ; and what 
is it? It is an indefinable something which 
cannot be mistaken for an instant for any- 
thing genuinely old or antiquated, even 
though the architect or manufacturer has 
striven hard to give his work an antique 
look or character. In spite of appearing in 
an old dress or style, we cannot mistake the 
modern spirit and handiwork. Attempts 
are made sometimes to disguise our 
materials—to produce an appearance of 
roughness or irregularity in the work. 
In building, the architect endeavours to 
impart an ancient effect to his roofs and 
gables by using hand-made bricks and 
tiles of uneven colour; by giving a rough- 
ness of texture to his walls and plaster and 
timber-work by various devices in pointing, 
moulded and ornamental brick and plaster- 
work. For this purpose stains, antique 
glass and metal-work are employed. The 
furniture dealer who tries to mimic the 
antique resorts to all manner of devices to 
give his copies of old cabinets, tables, and 
chairs all the marks of worm-eaten surfaces, 
tude framing, and chisel-marks, diversity of 
colour, in which disguises he is cleverly 
helped by the metal-worker, the makers of 
stamed glass and textile fabrics. These 
attempts are not often dictated in an 


honest spirit, and in proportion as they 


are dishonest they invariably fail to give 
satisfaction. But, it may be asked, Why 
copy the antique? If our construction 
and methods are superior, why not honestly 
express them? The answer suggests a 
psychological reason. Is there not some- 
thing lacking in our modern work? The 
mind and eye appear to look in vain for real 
pleasure in modern buildings and work—a 
want of some quality to appeal to the artistic 
sense and feeling. The mechanical turned- 
out brick and tile and the machine-cut 
moulding haye something cold and un- 
sympathetic about them, like a piece of 
mechanical music. We can build more 
scientifically; our sanitary arrangements 
and fittings are much better than the old; 
but for some reason we naturally find more 
pleasure in 8n old house: there is an 
element in it we cannot obtain in the 
bale: Sas ns. sentiment. 
re. is no feeling | iati i 
th > Hane diay lng association in 
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Georgian has a poor, half-starved, meagre 
appearance compared with the original. 
When we copy the style—and we can do so 
perfectly on paper—we cannot put in the real 
workmanship of the age which produced it ; 
the very conditions and causes which created 
the style are absent from our new work, and 
we feel almost instinctively it is an imitation. 
Do we not find this to be so in nearly all our 
modern restorations of churches and domestic 
buildings ? The tool-marks, the mode of 
laying the stones, besides the want of mere 
age in toning down the stonework, are 
different. If we copy the accidents of age 
and the weather, we are apt to do so wrongly. 
Take a ‘‘spic-and-span” villa built in a 
cottage orn? style, or a half-timbered resi- 
dence on the banks of the Thames, like we 
see dozens of from Richmond to Henley. 
No one can mistake any of these for 
the genuine work of the age they repre- 
sent. There is all the thinness, me- 
chanical finish and flimsiness that dis- 
tinguish a cardboard model from the real 
building. One thing that strikes us in these 
imitations is the mechanical look of regu- 
larity about them: the timbers are spaced 
with unerring accuracy, both sides are pre- 
cisely alike; added to all, there is a smooth- 
ness and a slightness in the work which shows 
its origin. The old timbered houses, as we 
see them in Cheshire, Surrey, and Sussex, 
are very different: the studs are often 
irregular and not over-straight or evenly 
wrought, and they are much bolder and 
more massive. They are real sawn square 
timbers, not mere boards. Can anyone 
believe, when he looks on the careful 
restoration of the old houses in Middle- 
row, Holborn, that they really represent the 
half-timbering of the original? When wecom- 
pare the old timbered roof with the modern 
imitation, we perceive the same difference : 
the regular spacing, the smooth timbers, the 
trim neatness of the modern, the rough-hewn 
rafters, uneven spacing, and warped timbers 
of the old. The rigid straightness of the 
machine-cut timber is absent. But there 
is the attempt now, even, to correct this 
tendency. Hand-made goods are sometimes 
substituted—better, of course, much; but the 
spirit of modernism is manifest in them also. 
There is something we can distinguish be- 
tween the ‘‘ hand-made ”’ of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the ‘‘hand-made ”’ of the nineteenth. 
The ‘‘modern antique” is visible in it, 
because it assumes the air of quaintness ; it 
takes particular shapes and details without 
the corresponding motive which gave them 
rise. These are a few of the general 
characteristics of modernism in art. 

Let us examine a little more closely a 
few of those branches of architecture where 
the modern spirit prevails, and, first, brick- 
work. We can distinguish an old froma 
modern brick. It is always well-burnt, 
hard, of a good colour, and somewhat thin ; 
whereas a new brick of the facing kind is 
often porous, by no means well-burned, but 
of true shape. The edges, though sharp, 
can easily be chipped. The Fareham first 
quality red is, perhaps, the nearest we have 
to the old brick. The modern taste is to get 
‘uniform tint to be approved”’; but the old 
brickwork we see in manor-houses and 
garden-walls wore a _ variety of tints, 
mottled brown, and red, and blue, just as 
they came from the kiln, The joints were 
generally struck as the work proceeded; 
whereas the modern method is to point at 
completion, to rub and stain the brickwork 
and tuck-point. The old jointing was also 
honest: the mortar was of good quality, 
and the joints were kept at a fair thick- 
ness; but the modern joint is often wide 
and irregular to fill in cracks and imper- 
fections in the bricks, and upon these 
joints the brick-pointing is planted. The 
intensely modern brick front is generally 
faced with bricks of even tint, or rubbed 
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there is any diaper work, it is executed with 
black header bricks of even tint. The arches 
arein gauged work in orange-red rubbers, 
set-with lime-putty in narrow joints; there is 
an air of intense neatness. We see such 
fronts to perfection in the neighbourhoods of 
Sloane-street, Hans-place, and other Western 
suburbs, some of them modernised half- 
timber Gothic. ‘‘Queen Anne” woodwork 
is even more brought under the bane of 
modernism. Every piece of wrought timber 
is machine turned out. The modern open- 
timber roof has its trusses sawn and planed 
down to the finest scantling; the modern 
barge-board looks as if it was cut or perforated 
by the yard, with a mechanical precision that 
contrasts strongly with the oldhand-wrought 
kind; the mouldings are intensely hard 
and straight, and we have none of that artistic 
sense of adaptation and sympathetic tooling 
which we see in hand-made joinery. What 
can be more intensely modern than plaster- 
work? The modern plasterer is no longer 
the artist he was a century ago. We find 
him adopting all kinds of modernisms. His 
panelled and moulded ceilings are executed 
with a mechanical precision in line and 
surface which robs them of all the life and 
spirit of the old examples. Those very little 
irregularities of line of mouldings and 
roughness in the surfaces of the old plaster 
ceilings gave them a character which we 
only imperfectly copy in our newer methods 
of “running” and “ floating.’ Our em- 
bossed fibrous plaster and other modern 
fabrics breathe a different spirit, though 
they are all based on old designs. The spirit is 
absent, and we can only account for its loss 
in the use of the tools we employ, in 
mechanical modes of reproduction — in 
other words, the elimination of hand labour. 
What of our ironwork? The spirit of the 
ancient hammered work has fled. Look at the 
modern railway station, as we see it in some 
of our main lines. There is that miserable 


overhanging roof over the platform, 
sloping sometimes one way, sometimes 
another. It is supported byrolled iron rafters, 


braced, filled in with some elaborate cast- 
iron ornament; or below the constructional 
ironwork a cast-iron spandrel of an ordinary 
commonplace pattern is placed, one end 
bolted to an iron column or supported on a 
corbel in the brick wall of the station. There 
is no connection between the cast and 
wrought ironwork, both of which are in the 
worst of taste, and join very unhappily 
with the brick structure behind. What with 
the ‘‘pressed” bricks of the station, the 
blue-moulded brick labels round the windows, 
and the obtrusive ornament, the build- 
ing is a good example of all that 
mechanical processes can do. A recent 
writer has supposed the only ‘“ genuinely 
modern feature of architecture is the plate- 
glass window, and the most abhorred 
by all artistic architects,’ but we think 
modern ironwork is more. so. A large 
plate-glass window is very modern, but it 
is not so fussy and obtrusive as cheap 
ironwork. 

A word, too, on decoration. We have beer 
studying ‘‘art” in many things, and our 
decoration of to-day is certainly far less 
modern in design than it used to be in the 
sixties ; but, if we may say so, we have rather 
been producing the ‘‘ modern antique ” with 
a vengeance. Our efforts to produce anti- 
quated effects, patterns, and colour, have 
rather overshot the mark, and we have really 
been unconsciously defeating our very inten- 
tion by endeayouring to reproduce, by modern 
mechanical means, old wall-hangings, papers, 
and fabrics. The consequence is that much of 
what we prize as ‘art decoration” and 
furnishing is really more modern in feeling 
than the ordinary productions they try to 
supersede. The real spirit and essence of 
modernism is cheap imitation—the desire, 
but failure, to produce by modern processes 
what is really old. 
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COMPETITION CONDITIONS. 


Rye Ouse there have been many sug- 

gestions for the conduct of architectural 
competitions, they remain practically a dead- 
letter. Those who compete comprise many 
men who are willing to regard competition 
as a mere speculation, and to risk their 
labour and skill on the barest chance. With 
their eyes open, they are quite ready to 
embark under any conditions that may be 
pepe. however unreasonable they may 

e. The leading architects of New York 
haye drawn up a set of conditions that appear 
to meet the requirements of competing 
members, to which we may draw the atten- 
tion of our readers. The first of these is that 
in any case ‘‘the undersigned shall be paid 
at least a sufficient sum to reimburse them 
for their cash outlay in preparing com- 
petition drawings.” A most desirable con- 
dition. What architect of any repute will 
undertake to devote weeks or months to the 
preparation of a design without any re- 
muneration whatever? Is it fair that any 
professional man should be called upon to 
give his time and labour for the bare chance 
of winning? Whyshould even the youthful 
tiro he expected to spend money out of 
pocke\. on such a venture? These are ques- 
tions that will appeal to everyone who 
competes, for if a contest of skill is necessary 
to insure the highest standard, it is surely 
right that every competitor who gives away 
his brains should have returned to him any 
sum he has spent in producing his design. 
Another condition is that ‘‘ in case of limited 
competition the number of competitors shall 
be definitely named, and that the number 
shall not be increased without the consent of 
all competitors.” This also appears fair. A 
competitor in such a trial lkes to know 
the real number of rivals he has to 
contend against, and the kind of steel 
he has to encounter. Then there is a 
stipulation that the ordinary fees published 
by the American Institute shall be paid as 
compensation to the successful competitor ; 
that a professional advisor, or advisors, be 
appointed to act with the promoters in pre- 
paring a proper programme, which shall 
define the drawings required, and the rules 
of the competition. That, in the opinion of 
the signatories, the adviser, or advisers, be 
practising architects, and it is suggested that 
the best result can be gained by first 
appointing the architects to compete, and 
then to arrange with the promoters as to the 
terms of competition, and to nominate the 
professional adviser. Such a plan might save 
much heartburning and trouble. The inde- 
pendent mode of appointing the assessor by 
the promoters before the conditions of com- 
petition are prepared without consulting the 
competitors can never work satisfactorily. 
There is always a feeling among the latter 
that the committee are studying their own 
interests in nominating an assessor, and the 
adviser is looked upon rather askance by 
the competing candidates, who suppose, not 
unnaturally, that the assessor is appointed 
to assist the committee in framing stringent 
conditions, and that he will be biassed in 
his judgment. The competitors are certainly 
the right party to have a hand in the 
election of their own judge, and a mutual 
arrangement like that proposed by which 
both promoters and competitors should have 
a voice in his appointment seems to be the 
fairest course. And what more reasonable 
that than the competitors should help to 
decide upon the terms which they agree to 
abide by ? 

How much trouble and disagreement 
between promoters and competitors would 
be avoided if this plan were always followed. 
There would be no complaints made about un- 
just conditions which are now so frequent. Of 
course, the professional adviser will examine 
all drawings, and place out of competition 
any who has not fulfilled the terms of 


competition as to date of reception, drawings 
and details not required, or those which 
do not conform exactly to the require- 
ments, and the authors of such plans are 
not to receive any further consideration. 
Such a condition looks a little stringent ; but 
if a competitor purposely exceeds the re- 
quirements, or does not comply with any of 
them, it is only fair to the remainder that 
he be ruled out of the contest. Too often 
the transgressor has been tolerated—aye ! 
even rewarded. The man who has sent in 
a coloured perspective against the rule, or 
has submitted large drawings or models, 
finds many favourites, and sometimes wins, 
because he has been so bold and unscru- 
pulous as to ignore the conditions others haye 
honestly conformed to. An important con- 
dition is the last but one. It reads as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Inasmuch as the object of a com- 
petition is to adopt the general motif of a 
design to be further elaborated, and to select 
an architect for the work, rather than secure 
plans perfectly studied in all their details, 
the undersigned will enter upon no com- 
petition unless it shall be agreed that an 
award shall be made, and that an archi- 
tect shall be appointed on the considera- 
tion of the relative merits of the several 
schemes as shown by the drawings, and that 
no demand shall be made for additional draw- 
ings, or for a new competition.” If sucha 
condition as this had been in force, much 
bitter disappointment and injustice might 
have been saved. The object is first to pre- 
vent unnecessary detail and labour in the 
design, to secure a good idea or scheme, and to 
select an architect. In many competitions, 
the idea has been to select an elaborated set 


of drawings, and afterwards to allow its. 


author to alter his plans to bring them into 
agreement with the conditions which others 
have more carefully obeyed. Sometimes— 
and we all know instances—a highly coloured 
and clever perspective wins, although the 
plans are not equal in merit to others. The 
author is selected; but, as future considera- 
tion shows it impracticable to carry out the 
author’s design as drawn, he is asked to make 
alterations, or the committee, having found 
out their mistake, rather than acknowledge 
their error, boldly invite a new competition, 
to the scandal of the local authority and the 
gross injustice of the competitors. We are 
doubtful whether the last condition is de- 
sirable—namely, that all designs should be 
signed by their authors, which we think in 
many instances would be prejudicial to the 
merits of the designs thus identified. 


TO EE? 


LIBRARY PLANS AT THE 
GUILDHALL. 


) Ei je tere the present week an interesting 

exhibition of library plans and designs 
has been held in this great City of London 
hall, in connection with the second Interna- 
tional Library Conference, of which Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P., is the president. The 
gathering also included a collection of library 
furniture, fittings, and appliances showing 
the latest developments and improvements 
which have been made in these matters. 
As institutions of this class increase in 
scale and importance, so in proportion the 
necessities of ready and reliable indexes 
or classifications make enlarged demands 
upon librarians and their subordinates. To 
meet the requirements thus created, the 
manufacturers of so-called ‘‘ library re- 
quisites”’ are evidently directing their 
endeavours towards compactness of form and 
sumplicity of construction, so as to save space 
and clerical labour as far as possible in the 
working of a public library. American ideas, 
in not a few instances, have unmistakably 
been adopted, and every sort of adjustable 
alphabetical accessory for changing, cata- 
loguing, checking, indicating, and fixing up 
papers, magazines, and books as well as 


by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards from Mr. 


R. P. Whellock, whose small water-colour 


their readers in comfort and convenience, — 
finds a scope for increasing enterprise. All — 
who are interested in the planning and 
arrangement of library buildings would do 
well to visit the exhibition to which we have 
drawn attention. Unfortunately, the cata- 
logue was all behindhand ; but the exhibi- 
tion was open to the public without charge. 
The architectural drawings shown, though 
by no means exhaustive, may be described 
as fairly representative of the latest examples 
of buildings erected for the purpose, as the 
following notes will show, while photographs 
of such libraries as those at the Guildhall and — 
Gray’s Inn were includedinthecollection The — 
largest photograph in the hall is a remark- — 
ably fine one, representing Earl Rosebery 
and the Libraries Commissioners grouped 
in front of the Passmore Edwards Public 
Library at Hammersmith on the occasion of 
its public opening by the ex-Premier last 
summer. The portraits of Lord Rosebery, — 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, General Gals- 
worthy, M.P., Mr. Bull, M.P., and 
other notable persons more or less locally 
distinguished, are very clearly rendered. — 
The building, too, appears well in detail. 
Its plans, by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
the architect, find a central place on 
another screen, by the side of the Chelsea 
Central Library, built some few years 
since from the designs of Mr. J. M. Brydon. 
Mr. E. B. P’Anson’s Library at Clapham has 
a very different plan to the last named, and 
Mr. J. Johnson’s Library at Bermondsey, 
with its lighting on all sides, compares with 
neither. The Edinburgh Library, planned 
on a cruciform arrangement, is a substantial 
and handsomely-fitted building from the 
designs of Mr. G. Washington Browne. 
Hanging close by is the new Library for — 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast, about to be erected — 


Maurice B. Adams’s plans, for the district of 
Shadwell. Messrs. Karslake and Mortimer’s — 
Clerkenwell Library — another institution 
worked on the open-and-ticket system— 
ingeniously utilises a corner site. The West 
Ham Institute, by Messrs. Gibson and 
Russell, is shown on the other side of the hall. 
The Central Library, Peckham-road, presided 
over by Mr. Edward Foskett, the well- 
known librarian, is one of the most extensive 
in South London. The architect was Mr. 
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here exhibited should be mentioned. The 
Cardiff Free Library, shown by plans and 
elevations sent by Messrs. Seward and 
Thomas, is in a Classical style, with bold 
cornices. ‘The Aston Manor Library and — 
Institute, built at Birmingham, is more 
freely handled, and externally aims at 
picturesqueness. - The Charles Lamb Memo - 
rial public library, which is now being 
built at Edmonton at the cost of Mr. - 
J. Passmore Edwards, is represented here 
by the pen-and-ink perspective, published in 
our pages a few weeks ago, by Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, its architect. The Lewisham 
Central Library is in evidence in a line © 
view drawn by Mr. A. L. Guy, architect; — 
and the Gamble Institute and Library, like- — 
wise illustrated in the Bui~pinc NEws, — 
from St. Helen’s, was planned by Messrs. 
Briggs and Wolstenholme. St. Mary’s — 
Library, Battersea, is contributed by Mr, 
H. Branch; while Messrs. Potts, Son, and — 
Hennings are to the fore with the Passmore — 
Edwards Library at Whitechapel. Chelten- 
ham Library, on the same screen, is a work — 
of some pretensions by Messrs. Knight and — 
Chatters. A large sheet of plans is shown 
by the Central Libraries Association of all 
the public libraries in Manchester ; and a plan 
of the Queen’s reading-room, Victoria, illus-— 
trates a method of classification elaborately 
simple. The Passmore Edwards Library, 
Kingsland-road, Shoreditch, by Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, is an adaptation and enlargement 
of a building originally erected for another 
purpose. The Lord Leighton Memo 
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Institute now approaching completion as 
part of the South London Art Galleries 
for the Camberwell Library Committee, at 
the expense of Mr. Passmore Edwards, is 
also exhibited. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
E.R.L.B.A., is the architect. 
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TESTS OF THE WEARING QUALITIES 
OF FLOORING MATERIALS. 


A’ the suggestion of Mr. Frank Furness, 

architect, of Philadelphia, a series of tests 
has been carried out to determine the relative 
durability of various flooring materials. The ex- 
periments were carried out on May 15, by 
Messrs. William Gray and Sons, who are the 
ce contractors for stonework in Philadelphia, 
and they were made under the careful supervision 
of Mr. William J. Gray, who has given his affi- 
davit as to the accuracy of the results as herewith 
published. The accompanying diagram, in which 
the results are drawn to scale, was furnished to 
the Scientifie American by Mr. Furness. 

In carrying out the tests the specimens were 
cemented to identical blocks of sandstone, each of 
which weighed 21lb. The samples presented a 
surface 6in. gequare, and the thickness of each 
sample was the same as that commonly used in 
the various floorings. In the diagram the upper 
figures represent the specimens attached to the 
blocks before being tested, the thickness of the 
specimen being shown to scale. Thus the inter- 
locking rubber tile specimen was jin. thick, the 
No. 1 Vermont marble was lin. thick, the Oregon 
pine 2in. thick, and so on. 

The samples were all placed face downward 
upon a horizontal iron rubbing-wheel 10f¢. in 
diameter, which was run for a space of one hour 
at a speed of 75 revolutions per minute. A suit- 
able frame held the blocks loosely in place and 
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care being taken to let the full weight of the 
blocks bear upon the wheel. The face of the 
wheel was freely supplied during the test with 
the best sharp rubbing-sand and water. 

The wear of the various flooring materials is 
shown in the lower line of diagrams, which repre- 
sents the lower left-hand corner of each specimen 
drawn on a half-size scale. "The diagonal shading 
shows the portion of the materials which remained 
intact, and the clear space beneath shows the 
amount that was worn away by the wheel. 

By far the best showing was that made by the 
interlocking rubber tile, which only lost gin. as 
the result of an hour’s grinding. On the other 
hand, the marble mosaic collapsed altogether, the 
lin. strip being rubbed entirely away within 15 
minutes under a pressure of a little over 1b. to 
the square inch. The whole slab disappeared in 
35 minutes under the same pressure. 

Next to the rubber the English earthen tile 
showed by far the best results, losing only }in. in 
thickness; and of the stones, the granolithic 
made the best showing, losing jin., flagstone 
coming next with yin. wear. The marbles wore 
away very fast, No. 1 Vermont marble losing 
3in. ‘Their average resistance, indeed, was not 
as high as that of the woods. 

One of the most curious results is shown in the 
action of the woods, where teak lost nearly double 
as much as the softer white pine, the wear being 
respectively }§in. and yin. Yellow pine showed 
the same wear as white pine, and the oak specimen 


pine, which was reduced by 3in. 
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ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


HE Duke of Westminster, K.G., President 
of the Royal Architectural Museum, occu- 
pied the chair at the annual meeting, held on 
Friday last, in the central gallery of that insti- 
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tution. The following report was adopted, after 
being read and presented to the meeting by Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, hon. sec. Dr. William 
Garnett, of the London County Council, proposed 
the election of the council and re-election of the 
Duke as President, a motion which was carried. 
unanimously. The President, in thanking the 
meeting, expressed his warm appreciation of the- 
work which was being done by the schools at the 
museum, and he remarked that the unostentatious 
labours of the council in conducting the affairs 
of the institution relieved the President of 
much responsibility. Among the speakers were 
Messrs. J. Hungerford Pollen, J. P. Seddon, 
W. R. Lethaby, Sidney Lee, W. Pain, and 
Maurice B. Adams. Mr. Pain is the archi- 
tect for the extensions to the building facing 
Tufton-street, as described in the annual report. 
The results of the recent examinations in connec- 
tion with the Science and Art Department have: 
proved, so far as the returns have been made 
known, are most satisfactory to the students at 
the Royal Architectural Museum, as, for 
example, out of 53 candidates presented in draw- 
ing from the antique, 36 passed, while of the 61 
students who competed for work from the life, no 
less than 59 passed, two only failing—an unprece- 
dented percentage of successes. In anatomy 18 
candidates entered and 13 succeeded. The report is 
as follows :—‘‘ The council of the Royal Architec- 
tural Museum and Westminster School of Art, in 
presenting their report for the year 1896, are 
pleased to state chat, although the exceptionally 
favourable result of the previous year’s operations 
has not been reached, there is a balance of 
income over expenditure amounting to £582 Os. 7d. 
As before, this result is due to the continued 
success of the School of Art, the fees from which 
amounted to £1,090 0s. 6d., whilst the grants 
from the Technical Education Board ot the 
London County Council (£500) and from the 
Science and Art Department (£201 6s.) on the 
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students’ works, examination, and attendance, 
were larger than in 1895, so that the total receipts 
on account of the school were £1,821 6s. 6d., 
against £1,843 10s. 6d. in the previous year. 
There is very little fluctuation in the subscrip- 
tions to the museum, amounting in 1896 to 
£86 16s., and derived chiefly from subscribers 
who have from its earliest years been staunch 
supporters of the institution. It was stated in 
last year’s report that it was in contemplation to 
acquire premises adjacent to the museum for the 
purpose of building additional classrooms, and 
the council, after much consideration, decided to 
carry out this proposal, seeing that the oppor- 
tunity for enlargement was not likely to recur. 
Plans were accordingly prepared by Messrs. Lee 
and Pain, and a contract has been entered into for 
the erection of the new building at a cost of 
£2,322. The full expenditure, including the 
provision of lighting and warming apparatus, 
will probably amount to about £2,630, exclusive 
of architects’ charges. The work is now pro- 
ceeding, and is to be completed by Christmas 
next. Itis hoped that the additional accommo- 
dation thus provided will not only relieve the 
museum from some encroachments necessitated by 
the growth of the School of Art, but that it will 
conduce greatly to the extended success of the 
school itself, which, from small beginnings, 
has been gradually developed until it has become 
known far and wide, attracting students from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and even from 
Canada and the United States. Towards this 
large outlay subscriptions have been received or 
promised amounting to £310 3s., including the 
sum of £100 contributed, with his customary 
munificence, by his Grace the Duke of West- 
minster; £100 has been transferred to the 
enlargement fund from the current account, and 
there is also a reserve fund of £300 Consols; and 
the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council have undertaken to advance 
£500, to be repaid by deductions from their 
annual grants in four instalments. There is also 
a considerable balance at the bank, from which 
perhaps £1,000 may be provided in the course of 
the current year. Nevertheless, a substantial 
amount remains to be found, and additional sub- 
scriptions from friends of the museum and school 
will be gratefully accepted. It was but fitting 
that an institution enjoying the patronage of her 
Majesty the Queen should participate in the con- 
gratulations offered to her Majesty, on the attain- 
ment of her Diamond Jubilee, by her loyal and 
devoted subjects in all quarters of the globe; and 
an address of congratulation, engrossed on vellum, 
and signed, on behalf of the council, by his grace 
the president and by the hon. secretary, has 
accordingly been forwarded to the Home Secre- 
tary for presentation.’’ In replying to a vote of 
thanks proposed by Mr. J. P. Seddon, the Duke 
said that there could be no doubt of the immense 
advantage which it wculd be to the school to 
have the additional premises now being added to 
the institution. He called attention to the fact 
that a substantial amount of the funds necessary 
to carry out these alterations remained to be 
found, and that, as on most occasions of this sort, 
they had to appeal to a generous public to supple- 
ment with their contriLutions the efforts of the 
society. 
— EE 


PUAGZOLANA- AND ITS PRACTICAL USE,* 


UZZOLANA is one of the oldest materials 
used for making mortar, especially hy- 
draulic mortars. It entered largely into the 
construction of all the important works built by 
the Romans from the earliest period of their exist- 
ence as a nation, and is fully and quaintly de- 
scribed by Vitruvius in the fourth chapter of the 
second book of his work. ‘The remarkable hard- 
ness which the Roman mortars attained with age 
was largely due to the employment of puzzolana 
mixed with fat, lime, and sand. Formerly, 
puzzolana was found principally in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, and especially at Puzzoli—hence 
the name. At the present time similar material 
is known sometimes under different local nomen- 
clature, like that from the River Rhine ( Germany), 
where the hard, stone-like variety is called “ tuff- 
stone,’’ the powdered, ‘‘ trass’’; from the Azores 
Islands, where the name of puzzolana has been 
adopted, but.a red variety is called ‘‘ tetin ”’ ; from 
Schemnitz (Hungary) ; from Auvergne (France) ; 
from Teneriffa, where it is called *‘* tosca,”’ &e. 
The ‘‘Santorin-earth,’’ from the Greek Island 


* A paper by Mr. Josrr Zervas, and published in the 
American Schoo! of Mins Quarterly, 
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Santorin, is also to be ranged with the puzzo- 
lanas. Puzzolana is of volcanic origin, and in its 
natural state appears as a deposit of powdered 
and coarse ashes. and often contains pieces of 
pumice-stone. Where such ashes were mixed 
or deposited in water, the mud thus produced 
hardened to a certain degree while drying. The 
tuffstone of the River Rhine is a good example 
of this. In case the yet moist puzzolana were 
covered by a hot lava stream which allowed 
evaporation of the water after an energetic 
action of oxidation on the hydrous oxide 
of iron, which, at the same time, lost 
part of its water, the colour of the puzzolana 
changed to red, and often the part in contact 
with the hot kiva became as hard as a brick. 
An eximple of this is the ‘‘ tetin’’ of the Azores. 
The latest Tertiary period produced the best 
puzzolana now used in mortar. H. Von Dechen* 
and L. Dresselt accord that the trachytic-leucitic 
and pumice-stone tuffs of the Laacher See (River 
Rhine) originated at the end of the Tertiary 
period and the beginning of the Loess deposits. 
It may be observed that only trachytic and 
pumice-stone tuff is fit for mortar purposes, 
while the leucitic tuff yielded almost no useful 
result. However, leucittuff yields an excellent 
building-stone, especially for ornamental work, 
and has been used extensively in churches and 
other monumental buildings in Germany, 
The origin of the leucitic tuff is somewhat 
different from that of the trachytic and pumice- 
stone tuff, as it is considered not to be ejected, 
but to flow out from the volcano in a 
mud steam — Moja. The Italian puzzolana 
is mostly obtained by digging it from open 
pits of sught depth ; however, very large deposits 
are also found. That of Trentaremi, furnishing 
a brown-yellowish puzzolana, is more than 600ft. 
deep, of great extent and situated immediately 
on the sea. The average production in 1885 
amounted to 100 tons per day. The deposits of 
the dark gray puzzolana of Santa Maria della 
Bruna, near Torre Anunciata, on the slope of 
Mount Vesuvius, is estimated at 2,000,000 tons, 
and can furnish 150 to 300 tons per day. Com- 
paratively little care is exercised in the selection 
of the localities from which puzzolana is taken, a 
matter of great importance, although it is evident 
that a natural material of this character, the pro- 
duct of successive volcanic eruptions, must vary 
greatly in its chemical and physical constituents. 
Besides neglecting the necessary preliminary 
tests and explorations, the Italian manufacturers 
have been very careless in the grinding and 
screening of the puzzolana after it has been ex- 
cavated, and, as a mecessary consequence, the 
manufactured article varies greatly in quality. 
The Italian puzzolana, besides being poorly 
manufactured, is inferior to other puzzolanas, 
such as are found on the Rhine (Germany) 
and in the Azores, in the character of the 
material itself. This want of uniformity in the 
Italian puzzolana has made the French engineers 
employ less of it in their marine constructions 
than they did formerly. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that Italian puzzolana from Castela- 
mare, imported into the United States by a Boston 
firm in 1886, proved an entire failure. The Dutch 
engineers, on the contrary, whose very existence 
depend on the stability of their hydraulic works, 
employed ‘‘ trass’’ (which is closely allied to the 
Italian puzzolana, but is selected and manu- 
factured with much greater care), in all their 
important places, on account of its cheapness and 
strength. Puzzolana of the Azores is a yellowish 
to brownish, sometimes greyish, earth - like 
powder, which is often fine enough to use as a 
mortar without grinding or screening. ‘‘ Trass,”’ 
on the contrary, is a pulverised stone called tuff- 
stone, which is about as hard as brick, varies in 
colour from bluish-grey to yellow, and is found 
as @ porous mass, interspersed with pumice-stone. 
The harder the tuffstone the better its quality. 
The tuffstone, especially in the valley of Brohl, 
on the river Rhine, is generally—sometimes up 
to 100ft.—covered by powdered puzzolana con- 
taining much pumice-stone, which is called 
‘mountain trass,’’ and is by far inferior to tuff- 
stone for mortar purposes. Both puzzolana and 
trass are the products of the eruptions of former 
volcanoes, and, although quite different in their 
physical appearance, they give nearly the same 
chemical analysis. They also give the best results 
for hydraulic mortars when the materials have been 


* Geognostischer Fiihrer zum Laacher See und seinen vul- 
kanischen Umgebungen. Bonn, 1864. 

+ Geognostisch-geologische Skizze der Laacher Vulkan- 
gegend, Miinster, 1871. 
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found at the original place of deposit, near the 
volcano from which they werefirst ejected. General 
Q. A. Gillmore, in his standard treatise on limes, 
hydraulic cements, and mortars, makes the 
following reference to trass and puzzolana: 
‘‘Trass, or teras.—In the valley of the Rhine, 
between Mayence and Cologne, and in various 
localities in Holland, a substance of volcanic 
origin is found called trass or teras, which has 
been extensively employed throughout that 
region, particularly by the Dutch engineers, for 
the production of hydraulic mortar. It is derived 
from immense pits or quarries occupying the sites 
of extinct volcanoes, and enjoys in every particu- 
lar the distinguishing properties of Italian puzzo- 
lana, closely resembling it in its composition and 
in the details of its manipulation, requiring to be 
pulverised and combined with rich lime in order 
to render it fit for use, and to develop any of its 
hydraulic properties.”’ 
the trass and puzzolana is substantially correct, 
except that General Gillmore should have said 
‘between Coblentz and Cologne,” instead of 
Mayence and Cologne, and should have omitted 
the words ‘‘ in various localities in Holland,”’ as 
no trass is found in Holland unless it is imported 
from the above-named locality inGermany. The 
following analysis shows how much trass and 
puzzolana resemble each other, and also that the 
chief ingredients are silica, alumina, and iron 
oxide. The proper amount of lime that is neces- 
sary to use with puzzolana and trass mortars 
varies with the character of the work and the 
quality of the puzzolana and lime. Mortar com- 
posed by volume of one part each of puzzo- 
lana, powdered lime, and sand probably 
gives better results than any other combina- 
tion of these materials, although larger proper: 
tions of lime and sand may be used where 
great strength is not required. At the great 
harbour improvements at Kiel (Holstein) the 
following mixture was adopted :— 
3 Volumes of trass. 


2 Volumes of fat lime paste. 
7 Volumes of sand. 


In Holland the following composition is the — 


standard for the hydraulic works :— 


Trass. pe aeons Sand.| Stones. 


Vols. Vols. Vols.| Vols. 
Strong Trass Mortar; 1 => — 
Second Quality ...... 2 4 1 —_ 
Third Quality ......... 2 6 84% _— 
Concrete | s..scccneseaaee 1 1 — /|13/;to 14/5 


In the United States the ordinary market limes 


make, when mixed with puzzolana, very strong ; 


The above description of © 


EE 


mortars; some of the best results having been 


obtained with common Rockland lime. 
lime should be slaked with about 40 per cent., 
by weight, of water, two or three days before 
mixing with the puzzolana, to give the unslaked 
particles a chance to be air-slaked. General 
Gillmore, in his work on limes above referred to, 
says; ‘‘ Experiments seem to prove that fat lime 
slaked to powder will give better mortars with 
trass and sand, or with trass alone, if left ex- 
posed to the air fora month or more after slaking, 
than if made into mortar when perfectly fresh.”’ 


-After the lime has been slaked it should be 


screened through a sieve of 400 meshes per square 
inch. Of course, other kinds of lime may be 
used just as wellin puzzolana mortar. The right 
proportions of the mixture should be ascertained 
by previous experiments. Unlike cement mortars, 
which have to be used soon after mixing, the 
puzzolana and trass, after the lime, sand, and 


water are added to them in the proper prayer: 
? 


tions, can be left at least 24 hours undistur 

and be worked over just before using, without 
injuring the quality of the resulting mortars. 
This is of great advantage in building operations, 
inasmuch as the quantity of the mortar for each 
day’s work does not haye to be so accu- 
rately determined. 
commence to harden only after the addition of the 
lime, they can be stored even in damp places for 
any length of time without deteriorating in the 
slightest degree. Trass that had been kept ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for three years, and 


which was then mixed with one volume each of — 
powdered lime and sand, gave a tensile strength 


at the end of five months of 204lb. per square 
inch. 


perienced in the ocean voyage, either 
dampness or overheating, and the cargo rarely 
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As trass and puzzolana 


This quality makes it possible to ex- 
port trass and puzzolana without risk, whereas — 
with Portland cement great trouble is ex- 
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ANALysIS or TRASS FROM GERMANY. Puzzouans. 
Etc = { Plaidt. Kruft. Brohl. Brobl. Weibern, Se aaa Azores. Azores. Azores. Italy. Italy. net 
Uo Fi = : See opie Santorin. 
(Tuftstone. | Tuffstone. | Tuffstone, | Mountain | yoncittuif. |Trachytuif. | St. Miguel. | Terceira. | St,Miguel| Naptes, | Vivitia 
Analyst Zervas V. Menger-| Berthier Kyl Kyll Kyll Chateau Zerya, Z Stengel Berthier Feich- 
VE goo See F aaiaindehs e : yll. yll. yl. . vas, ervas. eRe . tinger. 
Silica, BOb ais dsass 53°58 55°28 57°00 61°10 67°60 59°40 54°70 57°73 60°90 60°91 44°50 66°37 
umina, Al2,O3; 19:12 17°34 16°00 12°70 11°30 22°70 20°50 13/81 1114 21°28 15°00 13°72 
Iron Oxide, Fe.0; 9°24 3°90 5°00 10°20 5°20 2°50 6°30 12°02 12°78 4°76 12°00 4°31 
Lime, CaO iwi eencs 3°21 3°17 2°60. 8°10 8°20 3°10 2°20 3°74 2°57 1°90 8°80 2°98 
Magnesia, MgO 0°30 0°87 1:00 1:90 2°80 0°80 1°70 1°73 1°45 0:00 4°70 1:29 
Potash, K20 ......... 4°84 4°70 7°00 2°10 0°60 3°50 2:20 3°21 2°64 4°37 1°40 2°83 
Natron, Na,O ...... 1°87 3°80 1°00 2°10 0°50 2°80 276 2°74 6°23 4°10 4°22 
Water, H20 ......... 750 10°63 9°60 1:40 3°10 4°80 } 12°40 4°67 | 5-78 0°55 9°20 4°06 
SPs age btv ys Cakes av 0°35 0°31 0°80 0°40 0°70 0°40 0°33 § 0°30 0°22 


is the lime, and this is therefore added to with sand. 


In the above analysis, all that is lacking to make a good material for hydraulic mortar 


arrives in as good condition as it was when 
shipped. The ability to keep puzzolana and 
trass also enables the engineer to carry on large 
works more advantageously, as he is not obliged 
to estimate so closely the quantity of cement 
required for each piece, and he can make better 
arrangements in regard to its purchase and 
storage. To get a Portland cement mortar of 
equivalent strength to the puzzolana, and near 
the price of it, large quantities of sand must be 
added. This brings up the question of the 
weakening effect of certain sands upon cement 
mortar, and, from some very carefully-made 
German experiments, we find that the same 
cement mixed with fine and impure sands can lose 
two-thirds of its strength. The bad effect of the 
inferior sand upon a puzzolana mortar would be 
less in proportion to the smaller amount of sand 
used. Puzzolana and trass mortars form very 
little ‘‘laitance’? as compared with cement 
mortars, a very desirable quality when laying 
concrete in mass, under water, where cement 
mortars tend to separate in layers, according to 
the specific gravities of the component parts. 
This is not the case when puzzolana or trass is 
used. The change of volume, either contraction 
or @ sion, so common with cement mortars, is 
not observable with puzzolana or trass when the 
lime is perfectly slaked. The following table, 
in which the quantities have been determined by 
very careful measurements, will enable anyone 
to calculate for himself the relative economy of 
using puzzolana and trass mortars in preference to 
either Portland or Rosendale cement. The 


weights of the three cements and of the lime and. 


sand were obtained by filling a litre with each 
material, and shaking the measure as they were 
poured in, until the litre would hold no more, 
thus insuring absolute compactness. 


‘ 


TABLE A. 
7 itei a ore 
. o ./8. O65 4 
ae aes : eee 
3 Bs oa bw Hu 
fb d/ga [Pas 
a oH ag ral} a 
z oOo” Ds a 2 g 
— a Sho 8) ats 
3 | es |8a5 B° 
Raj Ak |e ea 34 oO. 
a2) 33 gs 3 os He 
3 as |83° Sa of 
B | S* gas ess5 
Portland Cement 1°63 | 0°480] 0°520! 520 
Rosendale Cement 1°40 | 0°500 | 0°500} 500 
Puzzolana or Trass 1°25 | 0°370 | 0°630} 630 
Ranier nA teehee cece esss eee f.1°70: | 0°30 0°650| 650 
Powdrd or Slaked Fat Lime | 0°72 | 0°600| 0°400} 400 


TABLE B. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF MORTAR MATERIALS_IN NEW YORK. 
Se te 


i 
o 
Weighs, Cost. |O 2° | Cost. 
sai Dols. | » 2.4 | Dols. 
= as 
Portland Cement 1 bbl. net, 170 Kilo.! 2°15 1630 | 20°61 
Rosendale ,, » 59 186°2,, | 1:00 | 1400 | 10°27 
Puzzolana or Oo eee — |. 1250 | 10°00 
at Lime Bema ene 1062) .5-|. 0°70.) — — 
Slaked toPowder=2-25vol. .........” _ 720 | 1°65 
Sand leyd. 1315°0 ,, | 0°65 | 1700 | -87 


Tables A and B may be changed by substitutin 

for the weights of the cetera: =e ee 
the weights of the same when poured loosely into 
the measuring vessel—-as, for example, the 
standard we hts per struck bushel when 
measured by g from a hopper placed ata 
uniform height. But this change will not affect 
the results shown in Table C relatively for the 

‘ ee % 


three cements. The tensile strength for Portland 
and Rosendale mortars, given in the last column 
of Table C, is taken from Mr. Eliot C. Clarke’s 
paper printed in the Transactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, published in April, 
1885. It was compiled from about 25,000 break- 
ings of 20 different brands, and fairly represents 
the average strength of ordinary good cements of 


TABLE C. 
s Fes ae 
p ma : 
Sa gi8 gig) S |34 Sa8q. 
2H B(°2kiSs| 9 | Be (eclaad 
Solo Pose a| - Os Os|S a5 
One Cubic HAA OPA we B lad yale ny a 
Metre of Be RL RB 3-8 3 A, © Ag) BS 
e8| Ef Sice| 3 | 38 Bslzza 
5 3 cM aS Sa Sage 
a = a 
ater Ea onl OU eae a Se ae es 
—|1 | 0°500|1:67| 21-44 | 12:84 9°80) 295 
ae —|2 | 0'750 |2°57| 22:98 | 8-67 6-62) 163 
—| 83 | 1-000 |3-47| 23-12 | 6-67 5°09| 140 
Rosendale (| — | 1 | 0:500|1:65! 11:10 | 6-73 \5"13| 116 
Cement {| — | 2 | 0°750 |2°55| 11-94|. 4-69 3°59| 60 
1 | 1 | 0-750 |2-43! 19-49 | 5°14 |3-92| 200 
Faye 1 | 1:5) 0°875 |2°88! 12-91 | 4-48 3:33) 197 
1 | 2 | 1-000 |3-33! 13:33 | 4-00 3°05| 128 


the two kinds. The amount of water used was 
just sufficient to make a plastic mortar, some- 
what stiffer than is commonly used by masons, 
about 25 per cent. for neat Portland and 33 per 
cent. for neat Rosendale. The amount of water 
used by Mr. Clarke in his experiments being 
about the same as was used with the puzzolana 
mortars, enables us to make a fair comparison. 
If less water had been used, all the above figures 
would be more. Mixed with 20 per cent. water, 
puzzolana mortars composed of one volume each 
of puzzolana, lime, and sand, 28 days old, break 
at more than 200lb. per square inch. The 
following tables give a summary of results in 
regard to the proportion of the compressive 
strength compared with the tensile. strength, the 
latter being admitted at 100. The mixtures are 
made by volume. 


Puzzolana or Fat Compressive 
Trass. Lime. Sand. * Strength. 
Par eae Sg el er LPR 683 
i ee ae er eee ae Oh eee in 732 
Tea eens sd0 PAS iA ater DL Tae trees 826 
Te. ek. it! See ee AP os Ast 810 


With slow-setting cement treated in the same 
standard manner, the results were : 


Cement. Lime. Sand. ised S 
Pape ee are ees Seats 825 
p LS eee ee pW ae, 2, ears 822 
xz SEX i asec 789 
1 SP Siazcicceaae 808 
p ee are Ge eRe 770 


The above figures prove clearly that puzzolana 
or trass mortar shows better proportions of com- 
pressive strength to tensile strength when a 
larger amount of sand is added, so as, by 
diminishing its plasticity, to render it more 
similar to cement mortar, and consequently be 
struck into the testing mould like cement mortar. 
While the air cannot escape as easily from 
the fat puzzolana or trass mortar as from 


the cement mortar, the density of the test | 


cube, and consequently the strength, is 
diminished in a proportion which averages 
98:100. Therefore, in practical work, where 
no ramming of the mortar takes place, the 
result will, in proportion, be more advantageous 
with puzzolana or trass mortar than with 
cement mortar. ‘To test the density or imperme- 
ability to water, circular conical dises of 20 
square centimétres surface at the smallest face, 
and 15 millimétres thick are made of standard 
mortar, and immersed in water to harden, the 


same as for tensile-strength test. By means of a 
rubber ring the hardened disc is tightly fitted 
into a cylinder in such a manner as to produce by 
an air-pump a vacuum in the lower part of the 
cylinder underneath the mortar disc, while water 
is filled in the upper part of the cylinder, on top 
of the mortar disc. The water thus effects a 
pressure of one atmosphere upon the mortar disc. 
After 24 hours the percolated water is carefully 
collected and weighed. Results :—1. The mixture 
being made by volume, the fat lime slaked to 
paste, and the mortar discs hardened for six weeks 
under water :— 


Trass or Fat 
Puzzolana. Lime. 


Water-pressed. 
Water. 


Sand. 


: 0°66 


2. The fat lime being slaked to powder and the 
mortar disc hardened for four weeks under water. 
Water-pressed 


Trassor Fat 


Puzzolana Lime. Sand. Water. pee 
a Petr beer Qaiies sa O'8000 rea 0°10 
2 is eee b> Ree beer O°460.> 225. 1:15 
BR S Be Shes Dew 0°500:-...... 0°25 
p's ae ee fe ee Rees ts (BDO E> caste O15 
he, ok Bo ay J. it O7600irea es 0°07 


To surpass the quantity of water of the last mix- 
ture would be injurious, as the quantity of water 
and lime is of essential influence to the density of 
the mortar. Cement-sand mortars thinned as in 
practical use are less dense, because the cement 
does not fill up as perfectly the spaces between 
the particles of the sand as is the case with 
puzzolana or trass and lime in puzzolana or trass 
mortars. Slow-setting cement of standard tensile 
strength and standard mixture, after four weeks’ 
hardening under water, transmitted 1:25 grammes 
of water, and mixtures of— 


Cement. Lime. Sands 
lees eee iced Wet Fr Get 4 
ph eae PS Bad Sc emestves 4 
Pe. es p Bs eS 6 


treated in the same manner transmitted all of the 
water. To Dutch and German engineers these 
well-known facts have been of decisive import- 
ance in many of their large works, especially in 
the construction of sluices and basins. The 
adhesive strength of mortar to stone is of great 
importance, especially in concrete. In the fol- 
lowing table the figures of adhesion have been 
established in connection with the compressive 


Mortar Mixture by Volume. ; 
ater Proportion of the 
* |Adhesive Strength of 

Puzzolana| Fat Lime Rand the Concrete. 
or Trass.| Paste. . 

2 1 0 0:180 108 

1 4 1 0'150 101 

1 $ 1 0°075 121 

a BO 1 0°000 115 

1 Fi 2 | 0°150 109 

1 1 2 0°050 126 

1 1 8 0°100 90 

tl 13 8 | 0-075 109 

13 i 8 | 0-050 95 

1 12 4 0°100 78 

1 i} 4 0°050 78 


strength, which is taken at 100. The test speci- 
mens are prepared in the same manner as for 
compression tests. As bricks show too great a 
difference between themselves, congenerous basalt 


> ene 
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pieces have been used for the concrete. To one} a junction as shown by the table, is certainly very 
volume of ready mortar, two volumes of basalt | important,and the only guarantee for impermeable 
pieces have been added, after they had been| masonry. It is more important yet with concrete 
immersed in water for sometime. 'Thespecimens | work under water. Usual cement mortars often 
were left to harden under water for six weeks. | form very much ‘‘laitance,’’ which has to be re- 
The mortars with more lime show mostly higher | moved before a new concrete may be put on. As 
proportional figures in concrete than those with | the formation of ‘‘ laitance ’’ is but a consequence 
less lime. ‘Therefore, a larger addition of lime|of decomposition of the mortar, it ought to 
should be made to mortar used in concrete than | diminish the hydraulic properties of the mortar. 
to that used without stones. While up to the} With the plastic trass or puzzolana mortars, such 
admixture of two volumes of sand the concretes | decomposition and formation of ‘‘ laitance’’ is 
show higher strength than the mortars without | almost unknown. Hardening under sea-water is 
stones, the adhesive strength decreases with| by no means injurious to puzzolana or trass 
larger additions of sand in such a manner thatit| mortar. Even much jigher strength is obtained 
does not even reach the strength of the mortar|than when hardening in soft water. This has 
without stones. By this it is easily understood | been stated in many maritime works by the 
that cement mortars with much sand (as generally | Governments of Germany, Holland, Portugal, 
used, 1 volume of cement and at least 3 volumes|&c. Taking the tensile strength of the mortar 
of sand) attain by far inferior strength in con- | hardened in soft water at 100, the same mortar 
crete than the same cement mortars would show 


without stones. These differences in strength | results :— 


ought to be greater with cement mortars than Trass, Fat Lime Gand: After 28 days 

with puzzolana or trass mortars, because, in con- eed paren 
: y : 2 parts 1 part — by weight 111 

sequence of their greater density, the puzzolana 1 rate “. apart 2 1 part by weight... 168 

and trass mortars have more points of contact lpart ... lpart... 2partsvolume ... 132 


with the admixed stones than the more porous 
cement mortars. Adhesion tests with cement 
mortars made into concrete, and treated in the 
same manner as with puzzolana and trass mortars 
gave the following results :— 


At the Polytechnicum in Delft, Holland, tests 
were made by Professor van der Kloes, at the 
pretty low temperature of 7°9° C., yielding an 
average tensile strength after one month’s harden- 
ing, with 2 parts trass and 1 part of fat lime :— 


Bees Proportion of the Adhesive 
Cement. Lime. Sand. Strength ofthe Ganerstes In soft water. In sea-water. 
iy SA 8? ieee 767205100 7'84 kilos. 10°56 kilos. per square centimétre 
2 Wee” ayaa ais Rae es oe 62 100 Thatmeansaproportionof............ 100 : 135 
ceo, 5 nee Tee 72: 100 
1 1 Chdcatse 95 100 Trass has been used in the construction of most 


bridges over the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe, at the 
maritime works of the German Government, and 
especially in Holland and Belgium, the docks at 
Antwerp having required 60,000 tons. Trass was 
also used in building the large aqueduct that 
supplies the city of Verviers, including the enor- 
mous masonry dam, ‘‘ le barrage de la Gileppe,’’ in 
Belgium, about twenty-five years ago. To show 
how trass and puzzolana can hold their own as 
competitors with Portland cements may be men- 
tioned the fact that when, about fifteen years 
ago, it was found necessary to build some 
hydraulic works, sluices, &c., for the improve- 
ment of the River Main, in close proximity to 
the celebrated Portland cement works of Dyker- 
hoff and Schifferdecker, trass was selected as the 
material to be used on account of its strength and 
cheapness, although it had to be brought about 
three hundred miles. Large contracts have been 
made for supplying the Chinese Government with 
trass manufactured by D. Zervas’ Sons, Cologne, 
Germany, owners of extensive tuffstone quarries 
and trass mills near Andernach, Kruft, and Brohl. 
According to the official reports of the Board of 
Trade in Lisbon, puzzolana was imported from 
San Miguel, Azores Islands, to Portugal, in 
1801, and_ was there used with great success in 
the erection of important buildings. Of late 
years this puzzolana has been used with great 
satisfaction in the following railroad construc- 
tions :—Hast Railroad, South Railroad, and 
Central Railroad; in the harbours, docks, and 
bridges in Porto, Lisbon, Ponta Delgada, &c. ; 
also in the hospital, aqueduct, and reservoir, 


surely merits consideration that in most of the 
mortar mixtures used in concrete works puzzolana 
and trass mortars yield a higher strength by the 
-addition of the stones, while the more porous 
cement mortars show a much more inferior 
strength, as is found by the usual test of the 
mortar without stones. As no large structure 
can be executed without interruption, the joining 
of the separate layers of mortar is of special im- 
portance. The more or less perfect junction of 
already hardened to freshly-applied mortar is not 
dependent upon the final hardening of the mortar, 
but rather upon its adhesive capacity. Experi- 
ments in that line have been made as follows :— 
Specimens made as for tensile-strength tests were 
at once immersed in water.. After 24, 36, &c., 
hours some of them were taken out of the water 
and divided into halves, while the other specimens 
remained under water to ascertain later their 
tensile strength. Each of the halves were put 
again into a mould, and the remaining empty 
if of the mould fill up again with fresh mortar, 
*ully pressed to the old half specimen and re- 
ersedatonce. The cement used for this test, 
ac. ding to standard test, left one day in the air, 
showed 16°85 kilos tensile strength. The less 
strength stated in the following table is caused 
by the necessary immediate immersion of the 
specimens. 
TABLE I. 


: ‘Tensile Strength after 28 days. 
| oo Kilos per Square Centimetre. 


Mixture. | of together with many other structures in Lisbon 

Water.) pooular Sieciniine iotebd and other cities in Portugal. In the harbour and 

“Specimens. | after 24 hours. | 20ck works of Figueira, which required over five 

ees <a ————J| years to finish, the mortar was: one volume 

a3 oa Plan aoe . puzzolana, one volume Alcantara lime, and one 

Sand, without (204°C: | 15°00 12-00 volume sand. This mortar got so hard that fire 

water gins) “Le ba phe sa cd was struck ¥ee Sere 
Cement, Stand-)j 91.00 | on sf rass and puzzolana have as yet rarely been use 

ard Mixture .. | °° ; 4 2 P f: se within the United States, Shaay eons they 

eae ep uascisna BMartatal ee sieeiag have not been advertised enough. A few small 

Cement Mortar ............... 100 : 55 works made with puzzolana of the Azores pro- 

| duced excellent results, even under very un- 

Ayre ET favourable circumstances. It may be proper at 

* ? this point to mention one report in regard to this. 

i Mr. Henry S. Kearney, Chief Engineer of the 

‘Mixture. | Temp. | Regular J bee Board of Electrical Control in New York, says in 

. * | Specimens. | 36 hours, | Dis letter of September 2, 1887, ‘‘ I can state that 

Se eee oS I put the concrete made of puzzolana in last fall 

ld same as in | wea ; in Green Point for foundation of a large engine, 

1 Tress, 1 Bat Lilne | BP C.| 18°25 9°25 | which has been running very satisfactorily since 

Paste, 1 Sand. and | last spring. As I have not had any occasion to 

5 per cent. Water...... | 15°C. | 1450 11:00 | inspect it, there being no complaint, I can say 

Pawent, Standard Mix- aos =a pre that it is satisfactory. I consider the time 

This answers the| proportlion of :— (November and December) when concrete was | P 

Trass Mortar............... | 1.13.3 100 : 70 st being very unfavourable, and my not 

, od eo seeteeeseens ; 111. res re eing troubled since the engine has been running, 

Bnca. iba & ) 3 a very satisfactory test and very much in favour 


| 


; of the cement and its future use.’’ The writer of 
That trass or puzzolana mortar, even after so | this article inspected the work mentioned. The 
mg an interruption of the work, makes as perfect | block containing over fifty cubic yards was as solid 


hardened in sea-water showed the following |~ 


© 


; 5 a 
asa monolith. Thé place where the block had to — 
be put in was swampy, subjected to the effect of - 
ebb and flood, and the foundation secured by but — 
a small pile work. The weather was so cold that 
every morning a solid ice cover had to be removed 
from the work-pit to put the concrete in, and the 
concrete—consisting of 1 volume of Puzzolana 
from the Azores, 1 volume of Rockland lime 
slaked to powder, 1¢ volume of concrete stones— 
had to be used at once after mixing to prevent its 
freezing. All other cement-work at the place had 
to be stopped on account of the great cold. Some 
smaller puzzolana concrete works at the same 
place showed all the same perfection. Up to the 
present time real puzzolana has not yet been dis- 
covered within the United States, where the geo-. 
logical conditions offer little expectation in that — 
regard. 

—_—_———_¢ ao 


HYDRAULIC LIMES. 


A* the hydraulicity of lime depends chiefly on — 
the presence of silicate of alumina or clay— 
the more clay, within a certain degree, the more 
hydraulic the mortar becomes. Thus, up to 10 per 
cent. of clay the limes are feebly hydraulic ; up 
to 20 per cent. they are ordinarily so, and up to 
30 per cent. eminently hydraulic, so that the lime 
will set under water. Amongst the best limes for 
setting under water are those called grey stone 
limes, which come from Dorking, Merstham, 
and Guildford. Thus the admixture of clay will 
often be found to improve the water-setting 
properties. Ordinary hydraulic limes harden 
under water in from six to eight days, while 
those of the latter class, which contain most clay, 
harden in from one to four days. One important 
point is the slaking of these limes. The more 
hydraulic they are, the more sluggish the slaking 
is. Hence, hydraulic works often burst from the 
slaking of the lime which has not been properly 
prepared for its use. It should be all hydrated 
before placing, and this requires more time than 
ordinary lime. The ‘‘fat’’ limes, on the other 
hand, slake fiercely, as they. contain nearly pure 
carbonate of lime; they develop also great heat 
and steam. They fall into a bulky powder, and — 
possess little setting power, being slowly soluble 
in water. For waterworks, in which rapid setting 
is necessary, Frenssalt found this concrete mixture 
excellent: 30 parts of hydraulic lime, measured 
in bulk, and before being slaked; 30 parts of 
Terras of Andernach, 30 parts of sand, 20 parts 
gravel, and 40 parts of broken stone, a hard 
limestone. : 


So et 
EBURITE FAIENCE. 


A’ the new General Hospital, Birmingham, 
the opening of which. we recorded last 
week,-a noticeable feature is the decoration of the 
out-patients’ waiting-hall, which is carried out 
in ‘‘ Eburite Faience,’’ a unique treatment intro- 
duced by Mr. Alfred Whitehead, of 35 and 36, 
Prudential Buildings, Park-row, Leeds, who was — 
many years chief designer and architect to the 
Burmantofts Works. 
The treatment of the hall referred to consists 
of dadoes carried round the room and round the ~ 
columns in rich brown glazed majolica ware, the 
whole of the upper part of the rooms, columns, 
and arches being treated with Eburite Faience in 
various shades of ivory and light brown, relieved 
with a few bright majolica bands. This Eburite 
Faience isa speciality prepared for Mr. White-— 
head by Mr. John Campbell, the Campbell Tile 
Co., Stoke-on-Trent, and this is the first instance 
in which Mr. Whitehead has used it. The effect 
seems to give extreme satisfaction to all who 
have seen it. Itis a dull or egg-shell glazed 
material, and the general impression in cream 
colours gives the effect of old ivory, which is a 
very pleasing departure from the glitter of the 
majolica ware generally in use, The room 
is 46ft. wide by 95ft. long, with aisles on 
either side and a nave arcade consisting of six 
bays spanned by flat segmental arches filled in 
with ornamental spandrels and cornice over, above 
which are clerestory lights. From this hall 
branch off the doctors’ and patients’ entrances 
into the quadrangle of the main building, each 
10ft. wide. The whole of the work has been pre- 
ared and carried out under Mr. Whitehead’s 
contract and direction, and is well worth inspec- 
tion by all interested. ; 


A ge for Mill Hill School, the gift of Si 
W. H. Wills, Bart., M.P., is being built by Mess1 
-Vowles and Co., of Bristol. 
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ST AND RUST COMPANY’S OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
. ais : 5 


a 


PROPOSED OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE 
LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


E are indebted to the American Architect 

for this illustration of a competitive design, 
prepared by Messrs. Kennedy, Hays, and Kelsey, 
architects, of Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., for the 
new offices of the Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany, to be erected in that city. 


~— 


THE PARK HOSPITAL, HITHER GREEN. 


HE formal opening of the Park Hospital, 

Hither Green, near Lewisham, by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on Monday after- 
noon last, brings into public notice a building, or 
rather group ot buildings, of exceptional import- 
ance, and one of the largest infectious hospitals 
in the kingdom. It is the ninth hospital erected 
by the managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
District for the reception of patients of the 
parishes and unions of the Metropolis. Tho Park 
Hospital is situated on elevated ground near 
Hither Green Station on the South-Hastern 
Railway, and-about a mile from Lewisham. Its 
average level is about 95ft. above high-water 
mark, but the land slopes about 30ft. from east to 
west, and nearly as much from north to south, 
an inclination which has been taken advantage 
of in the planning of the pavilions, of which 
there are 18.. We gave a general view of 
these and a description in the Buinpina 
News of November 20, 1896, from which our 
readers will see the general distribution of 
the buildings on the site. There are eight 
two-storied pavilions for scarlet fever, four tor 
enteric or diphtheria patients, and six isolations 
pavilions for other cases. ‘hese cover an area 
of 20 acres, or about two and a half times the~ 
area of St. Thomas’s Hospital. LExternally the - 
buildings are of stock brick relieved by red brick. 
and red terracotta. The scarlet-fever cases are ~ 
provided for in 48 wards for 368 patients, . 
diphtheria and enteric fever in 24 wards for.- 
120 patients, and 36 isolation in wards fom. 
60 patients, making a total of 548 beds for~ 
patients. ‘The scarlet-fever pavilions are on the 
right or west side, the diphtheria and enteric tever . 
wards on the east, and the isolation blocks in the 
south or rear. In the centre are the one-story 
kitchen block and administration buildings ; these 
are connected to the pavilions by covered ways. 
The steward’s stores, water tower, dispensary, . 
and telephone exchange, and the seryant’s-. 
residences are in the centre. ‘The latters 
face the road. The laundry, boiler, and- 
engine-houses, workshops, and disinfecting house: 
are at the south-east corner, and the med’ 
superintendent’s house is at the right-han° 
of main entrance on the north side. The 
is also between the two entrance-roads,2 che 
discharging’-room and mortuary, &c., are wn the 
left-hand side of entrance. The steward’s house 
also commands the entrance to the stores and 
kitchen yard. The number of staff accommodated 
is 316, including the medical superintendent, 
assistant medical officers, of which there are 5, 
matron and housekeeper, nurses (191), domestic 
servants (90), and other servants. 

The pavilions are axially arranged nearly~ 
north and south, and all of two stories, and have. 
fire- and sound- proof floors; there is no internal - 
communication between the two floors, the upper .. 
floor being reached by an external staircase open- 
ing from “the covered ways. Lifts are provided 
at each staircase for coals, food- trolleys, &e. 
From the plan it will be seen the nurses’ home is 
in the rear on the south-west, the highest 
point. The covered ways are arched and. - 
open, and connect all the buildings, and are 
constructed of brick and concrete, the floors and_. 
steps of red granolithic concrete; under them. 
are subways tor water and steam mains and. 
heaters, electric light, telephone, &c., and all 
these are accessible. We notice also that below 
the ground-floor ward of every pavilion there is a 
low-arched_ space for ventilation. Hach scarlet- 
fever pavilion has on each floor three wards, one 


for twenty beds (120ft. long), one for two beds, 
and a single-bedded ward, a ward scullery with 
hot-plate kitcheners, sink, &c., and other offices, 
a bath-room, two w.c.’s for patients and one for 
staff ; sink-room, two bed-pan slop-sinks, lava- 
tories, and movable baths. A few details deserve 
notice. Hot-water radiators are employed in 
cases designed to admit fresh air, which enters 
warmed into the ward ata slow velocity, calcu- 


‘lated to change the air in each ward three times 
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filter passes into a bed of gravel underlying 


it, from which it is led by drains into a 
collecting well. As the effluent fills the filter, 
the clear water rises in the collecting well, and 


of the sewage under their influence. To 
this end the tank is of ample size, though 
not larger than would be necessary with 


per hour. Inlets for fresh air are provided, and 
admit of adjustment. Hach ward has two central 
open fireplaces, and stacks of flues designed by 


the architect, every flue of which can be swept 
from the external basement. These flues are 
surrounded by aspirating flues, which produce an 
up-current, and draw off the vitiated air of ward. 
Externally, the stacks are made of blue-green 
faience, and make pleasing breaks in the wards. 
There are eight air-flues and four smoke-flues in 
each stack, which is 3ft. 6in. square on plan. All 
pipes are accessible. The windowsare sliding sash 
below, and open lights falling inwards above. 
Some of the buildings have a specially-designed 
window by the architect. There are no hollow 
linings ; the frame is solid, but the sashes slide, 
and are made to open inwards to throw the air 
upwards. ‘They can be regulated to any angle, 
and can be opened to admit air through the full 
area of the frame—i.c., double the area of an 
ordinary sash-window; the weights and sash- 
lines can be removed without taking the sashes 
out, and the linings are made to open for sweep- 
ing. These windows can be cleaned, painted, 
and reglazed from the inside—very desirable 
points. The laundry is in two parts for patients 
and staff; the soiled linen enters at one end, and 
passes through several cleansing processes to the 
distributing room at the other end. The dis- 
infector is at the entrance to laundry-yard, and 
is fitted with Lyon’s apparatus. The water 
supply is from wells in the chalk, and the water- 
tower in the centre, with a four-dial clock, forms 
a feature seen in our view. We may note that 
the kitchen block is internally faced with glass, 
making a clean and bright surface. Internally 
the wards present a light and cheerful appear- 
ance ; the floors are close boarded with teak, the 
walls are cemented and painted of two colours, 
a dada of dark chocolate, having a glazed and 
washable surface, and all the angles between 
floor and walls are rounded off in cement. We 
can only briefly refer to the other buildings. 
The female servants’ block has a separate cubicle 
for each maid, large mess and sitting rooms, and 
a separate flat of rooms for the matron. The 
nurses home, on the south-west, is divided into 
three houses, connected with iron and glass 
corridors on each floor; each nurse has her own 
bedroom, and separate dining and sitting-rooms 
are provided for charge and assistant nurses. The 
w.c.’s and lavatories are in detached towers asin 
the pavilions. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
and F.8.I., is the architect, and his plan was 
selected in public competition in 1894. Mr. 
Hall has personally supervised every detail of 
this extensive range of buildings. He has been 
ably assisted by Mr. Turner, the chief clerk 
of works, and Mr. Mansell, assistant clerk of 
works. Messrs. Leslie and Co., Ltd., of Kensing- 
ton, are the contractors, and the contract amount 
is £210,000. The work has been well carried out 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Shingleton, 
assisted by his manager Mr. Kitchener, and the 
ground foreman of the works, Mr. Easter. 
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SEPTIC TANK SYSTEM OF 
SEWAGE TREATMENT. 


HE particulars we gave last week of this 
system have elicited several inquiries 

which will be probably found answered in the 
following paper, which was lately read before the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society by the 
originator of the system, Mr. Donald Cameron, 
the city surveyor of Exeter :—After enumerating 
the various methods of dealing with sewage and 
pointing out their drawbacks and failures, the 
lecturer proceeded to say that ‘‘ such considera- 
tions as these forced me to the conclusion 
that no system of treating sewage can be satis- 
factory which does not follow as closely as 
“ogee the lines laid down by nature. I there- 
ore set myself to devise a system in which the 
work of natural agents should be forwarded to the 
fullest extent. For many years past, in such 
leisure as I could snatch from the duties of a very 
exacting position, I have devoted myself to 
researches and experiments with a view to ascer- 
tain what conditions would best further the 
desired object. Of this work the septic tank is 
the outcome. In this system no chemicals are 
employed, and there is no ‘‘treatment’’ of the 
sewage in the ordinary sense of the term, its 
purification being accomplished entirely by natural 
agencies. The septic tank itself is merely a 
receptacle designed to favour the multiplica- 
tion of micro-organisms, and bring the whole 
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chemical precipitation, and covered so as to 


exclude light, and, as far as possible, air. The 
incoming sewage is delivered below the water 
level ; and the outlet also is submerged, with the 
two-fold object of trapping out air and avoiding 
disturbance of the upper part of the contents of 


the tank. On entering the still water of the tank 


the solids suspended in the sewage are to a great 
extent disengaged, going wither to the bottom or 


to the surface, according to their specific gravity. 
In the absence of light and air the organisms 
originally present in the sewage increase enor- 
mously, and rapidly attack all the organic matter. 
By their action the more complex organic sub- 
stances are converted into simpler compounds; 
and these in turn are reduced to still simpler 
forms, the ultimate products of the decomposition 


in the tank being water, ammonia, and carbonic 


acid and other gases. Other nitrogenous com- 
pounds may also be present, but they will all be 
soluble in a slightly alkaline solution—a condition 
which obtains with every normal sewage. No 
sludge is found. Hxamination of the bottom of a 
tank which has been in. use for six months reveals 
only a thin layer of black earthy matter—the 
burnt-out ash of the solids of the sewage— 
together with the mud and grit brought down by 
storm water. So far as accumulation at the 
bottom is concerned, it would seem that a tank may 
be used for an indefinite time without requiring to 
be cleared. The larger part of the solids in the 
tank are found at the top, where a somewhat 
tenacious scum soon forms, consisting of the 
lighter solids in process of decomposition. After 
a tank has been a short time at work, the scum 
increases in thickness very slowly. In one case 
after thirteen months’ work, the scum was only a 
few inches thick. The effluent from the tank is 
comparatively clear and inoffensive, and not 
liable to any after fermentation, the work of 
decomposition being already done. In this state 
there can be no reasonable objection to its dis- 
charge into tidal water. It is eminently fitted 
for utilisation on land, containing as it does all 
the constituents of the sewage having an 

manurial value in a form immediately avail- 
able as food for plants; while its freedom 
from suspended matter removes the difficulty 
met with in irrigation with crude sewage. 
It is also in a fit state for filtration. 
The filtration of sewage or sewage effluent is not 
a mere straining action ; if it were so, the filters 
would soon clog and become useless. Moreover, 
the effluent from the septic tank, being free from 
solids, is not susceptible of improvement by 
straining. The work to be done consists in the 
oxidation of the ammonia formed in the tank ; 
this is thus converted into nitric acid, which at 
once combines with the bases present to form 
nitrates. This oxidation, like the previous de- 
composition, is the work of micro-organisms, but 
of a kind totally different from those which 
operate in the tank. The latter are largely of 
the species classed as anaérobic, living in the 
absence of air and light, and exercising in many 
cases a reducing or deoxidising action. The 
organisms which work in the filter, on the other 
hand, are aérobic, the presence of oxygen being 
absolutely necessary for their life and work. 
Consequently the conditions prevailing in the 
tank must be reversed in the filter, to which 
oxygen must be freely supplied. To this end 
the filters are best constructed of some porous 
material, such as coke breeze or crushed furnace 
clinker, affording abundant intersticial space. 
Furthermore, as has been shown by experiments 
made, filtration must not be continuous, or the 
oxygen contained in the filter will soon be con- 
sumed, when the nitrifying organisms will die 
off, rendering the filter useless until new colonies 
shall be formed. Filtration, therefore, must be 
intermittent, a change of air being supplied to the 
filter after every dose of effluent. Itis found that 
a filter worked in this way retains its purifying 
power for an indefinite period. In my system 
attendance is altogether dispensed with, an 
arrangement being adopted whereby the filters 
are filled and discharged automatically. In a 
small plant, the filtering area may be divided into 
two parts, each of which would be filled in turn 
while the other is emptying and at rest. The 
action of the alternating gear is as follows :—The 
supply of effluent to each filter and the dis- 
charge of the clear water after filtration 
are controlled by valves, all connected to 
one rocking-shaft. The clear water from each 


the filter becomes full, a small quantity of clear 
water overflows from the collecting well intoa — 
bucket carried by the shaft. The water thus 
thrown into the bucket bears it down, rocking 
the shaft, and thereby actuates all the valves. 
The flow of effluent to the filter already full is 
stopped and its discharge-valve opened, the 
effluent being turned on to the empty filter, 
whose discharge-valve is at the same time shut 
down. The water rushing out from the filter 
last in use draws down after it through the — 
filtering material the charge of air required for 
dealing with the next dose of effluent. When 
the bucket which rocks the shaft sinks into its 
lower position, its contents are discharged wee 
a counterbalance chamber, in which a part of the 
water remains to hold the valves in place until 
the other filter shall be full. The overflow from 
this second filter passes into another bucket, 
which was raised into position by the sinking of 
the first, and by means of which the valves are 
brought back into their original position. The 
first working installation consisted of a small tank 
only, which dealt with the sewage of over thirty | 
houses, as well as that of a large reformatory. 
It also received a considerable amount of storm 
water. This tank was in use for thirteen months, 
during which it gave a uniformly clear effluent. 
At no time wasany solid matter taken out of it, 
nor did it require cleaning at the end of the period. 
The fitness of this tank for its work having thus 
been demonstrated, a second plant was laid down 

to deal with the sewage of over 300 persons, 
ranging from 7,500 to 10,000 gallons daily. 
addition to the tank, two coke breeze filters were 
provided, having a united area of about one- ~ 
hundreth of an acre, and furnished with the BY 
alternating gear before described. ‘The grati- : 
fying experience gained with the first tank has A 
been confirmed by the second, while the uni- 4 
formly good results given by the filters show how 
completely the tank does its work of preparing 
the sewage for filtration. The filtered effluent 
is quite free from smell, and in the 
bulk of a large tumbler shows the merest 
trace of colour. It is often absolutely colour- 
less. Analyses show that it comes up to the 
exacting standard of purity laid down by the 
Rivers Pollution Commission. These results 
were somewhat unexpected, seeing that a two- 
filter plant does not admit of the period of rest 
after filling and before discharging which has 
been regarded as necessary. In view of the 
results thus obtained, the Exeter City Council, 
guided by the reports of .chemical and bacterio- 
logical experts, have adopted the septic tank 
system for the disposal of the sewage of the whole 
city, subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board; and plans of the proposed 
works are now in hand. For the more complete 
demonstration of the capabilities of the system 
the council have constructed a larger plant to 
deal with the whole flow of one of their outfall 
sewers, amounting to 90,000gal. per day. ‘This 
installation consists of a tank 64ft. by 18ft., 
ranging in depth from 7ft. to 10ft., with five 
filters 5ft. deep, filled with coke breeze and fur- 
nace clinker, and having a total area of 400 square 
yards. One filter will always be held in reserve, ; 
the four others being worked in one cycle, in the a 
same way as the two-filter plant already described. __ 
By having four filters in a set instead of two,it 
becomes possible to give each filter a period of 
rest after filling before it is emptied, and a period 4 
for more complete aération after each discharge. — 
Instead of straining off the floating solids and 
intercepting the road-grit outside the tank, it was 
decided to turn into it all thesolids broughtdown by _ 
the sewer, soastoplaceit underexceptionallyseyere 
conditions. The only outletis theeflluentdischarge 
pipe 6ft. above the bottom, there being no other _ 
avenue by which either solids or liquids can 
escape from the tank. The foregoing description _ 
deals only with the main features of the system, 
passing over those minor details which donot 
affect its fundamental principles, though theyare _ 
none the less necessary for insuring constant and — 
reliable working. ‘The tank is protected by 
patent, and a patent for the alternating gear + 
been applied for. In the matter of cost, the — 
advantage of the septic tank system is not legs — 
marked than in that of efficiency. The capacity — 
of tanks and filters required is not greater than — 
with chemical processes, and the whole cost of 
machinery for preparing chemicals, agitating and 
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dealing with the sludge, and buildings for its 
accommodation and for storage of sludge, is 
saved. The only additional item of cost with the 
septic tank system is the alternating gear, the 
valves themselves being common to both systems. 
The annual cost of working is practically nil. 
Not the least advantage of the system is its 
power of dealing temporarily with volumes of 
sewage far in excess of the normal capacity of 
the plant, a feature which renders it possible to 


bracings and of stiffeners, and that a limit is soon 
reached, at which it becomes more economical to 
adopt other designs. Flat bars occur as ties in 
many of the largest girders, but they are only 
used as struts insmallones. They lack thestiffness 
necessary to enable them toresist crippling tenden- 
cies; they are often increased in number and 
riveted at their crossings ; but the best practice is 
to use other sections, such as angles and ties for 
struts. With increase in length, which involves 
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abandontherisky expedient of discharging slightly- 
diluted sewage without treatment whenever the 
volume of dry-weather flow is slightly exceeded. 
With this system the difficulty often experi- 
enced in finding a suitable site for works of 
sewage od is reduced to a minimum, fora 
septic plant can be placed in situations 
where a plant on any other system would be 
impracticable.’’ 


WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXIV. 


HE struts and ties, simple in the smaller 
girders, become more elaborate and complex 
The elements in the simplest 


in the larger. 


ia 


increase in depth, flat bars are reserved for mem- 
bers in tension only, or are not used atall. Flat 
bars are not suited for withstanding compressive 
stresses because they are too weak sideways, or, 
in other words, the moments of inertia and of 
resistance in that direction are of low value; the 
problem is not merely one of compressive strength 
per area of cross-section, but one of length rela- 
tively to area. Stiffness, equally with strength, is 
a primary consideration in a strut, strength only 
inatie. A tie may be flexible, a strut never ; 
this element of stiffness prevents the initial bend- 
ing which would cause a weak strut to fail by 
bending as a beam. It is the element of stiffness 
which is so difficult to estimate, and for which a 
practical experience is a safer guide than theo- 
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braced girder are single tee-shaped flanges and | retical deductions. Though additional security is 
flat-bar bracings. It needs but little considera-| gained in many cases by riveting ties and struts 
tion to see that such a form is ill-suited to stand | where they cross ; this is only permissible in cross 
severe stresses, apart from the addition of other] bracing, and cannot be done in a single Warren 
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triangulation. Neither is the method suitable 
for deep girders, because the struts, if overstrained, 
are liable to pull and distort the ties along with 
themselves. In cases in which a girder is well 
stiffened vertically by tees, angles, or channels, it 
will often be the case that flat bars may be used 
for compression members; but, even then, it is 
probably better practice not to depend much on 
the action of the verticals, but to design the com- 
pression members for their own proper duty. 

The question, therefore, of proportioning com- 
pressive members is one which has to be regarded 
apart from that of tension members, and many 
are the considerations and devices which arise in 
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connection with this subject. In a simple trian- 
gulation it is desirable to have strut sections 
which are able to resist deflection equally in-all 
directions: that is not quite possible of attain- 
ment, but a very near approximation to this con- 
dition can often be secured. In crossing-braces 
this condition is of less importance, because of the 
riveting together at the crossing sections ; but 
due consideration has nevertheless to be given to 
the rigidity of all struts however cross- braced. 
These matters have to be borne in mind if we are 
to understand the reasons of the various forms 
given to braces and booms. ae 

The remarks made in a previous article in refer- 
ence to the moment of inertia of various sections 
used as columns applies with equal force to the 
bracing struts of girders. Clearly the circular 
form, in which I is equal in each direction, is the 
best possible ; but it is not used in this applica- 
tion, because of the practical inconveniences of 
fitting and riveting circular sections. The flat 
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bar is evidently the worst form possible, because 
I for this is measured by thickness, or thickness 
plus some assistance affording by riveting ; the 
sections used, therefore, for heavy bracing are 
angles, tees, and built-up cruciform and box 
sections. Neither form possesses a moment of 
inertia quite alike in all directions; but it is prac- 
ticable so to proportion sections by accumulating 
material towards the extremities as to obtain very 
good results. The differences in width and 
thickness of angles and tees obtainable permit a 
very wide range of choice in this respect. An 
excess of rigidity must always be imparted in such 
cases; butthe limits must be reasonable, or dead 
weight will be unduly increased. In multiple 
lattice girders the practice of riveting the ties to 
the struts where they cross, by shortening the 
latter as pillars, increases their resisting power, 
while it also increases the rigidity of both side- 
ways. In very deep trusses the struts are often 
stiffened by increasing the section about the centre 
by the riveting-on of extra plates there, or by 
building up struts having parabolic outlines ; the 
principle is the same as that of increasing the 
sections of girders towards the centre. In some 
cases the truss is made of larger cross-section at 
the centre than at top and bottom by curving the 
bracing outwards from the flange towards the 
centre. 

The commonest type of compressive member 
for girders of moderate dimension is the angle; 
better still is the tie. Hither is used alone, or 
riveted to flat bars; also, it is frequent and good 
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practice to use similar sections for the tension 
members, so making them stronger than neces- 
sary for tensile strength, but making chem stiffer 
and better qualifed to reinforce the compression 
members. We get, therefore, such combinations 
as tension bars and compression angles, Fig. 135, 
or tension bars and compression tees, Fig. 136, 
or tension and compression angles, Fig. 137, 
or tension and compression tees, or angles riveted 
to flat bars, or tees riveted to flat bars for com- 
pression ; these, however, are very simple forms 
suited only for light girders. In fastening such 
members together at the point of crossing flat 
faces should, whenever practicable, be riveted 
together ; no flanged parts then have to be cut. 
It often happens that it becomes necessary to cut 
away the portion of a flange at the point of cross- 
ing of vertical stiffeners ; then the riveting must 
be sufficient to fix the crossing bars firmly, 
making that in effect the termination of two short 
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struts in place of a single one of full length. 
Conditions of fixing have to be borne in mind 
when deciding on the forms of struts and ties. 
Simples bars, angles, and tees afford good facili- 
ties for this, but when built up into various sec- 
tions the latter sometimes offer difficulties, and 
increase cost in fixing. 

Bearing in mind previous remarks in reference 
to the best forms for strute—those, namely, in 
which the cross-section is as nearly as possible 
symmetrical about the neutral axis, and in which 
the largest quantity of metal is massed about the 
exterior parts—circles and hollow rectangular 
forms would naturally occur to the mind. Circular 
sections are not practicable; but the cross and the 
rectangle, in more or less perfect designs, are as 
common in the larger girders as bars, angles, and 
tees are in the smaller. The calculations for 
these are generally the same as those for long 
columns, bearing in mind that the least moment 
of resistance is to be taken. 

In Figs. 138—142 various strut sections are 
shown, beginning with the common angle, and 
advancing to elaborate sections used on the 
heaviest girders; continuations of angles with 
plates make up most of these. The zed-bar, 
Big. 139 K, or angles Li, or angles and plate M, 
are frequently used, the outer flanges affording 
facility for direct attachment to the booms. The 
forms Sand T, Fig. 141, are good. InS bulb 
angles are riveted to a web-plate, the bulbs 
affording stiffness where it is most wanted; T is 
an extension of the same principle, though rather 
more expensive. The best struts for heavy 
girders are those in Fig. 142, U to Z. The fauit 
of nearly all the sections in these figures, except 
the last two, Figs. 141, 142, is that there is un- 
necessary metal in the centre, which might be 


outer portion, where it is best calculated to resist 
deflection, precisely as in a column or a beam. 
These are built on the lines of the wide-flanged 
channel, and joist, and the rectangle ; these not 


only give good moments of resistance, but they 


have the great advantage of affording broad faces 
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Fig. 145, 


for attachment to the booms, and also for 
secondary bracing, ties, &c 

Most of the foregoing forms of struts are all 
shown as solid webbed ; butmany of themare made 
with lattice web bracing when dimensionsare large 
and reduction of dead weight is a consideration of 
importance; C, D, H, J, V, X, Y, Z are thus 
braced. Fig. 143 shows a braced strut in section, 
single angles only uniting single bracing only 
and flanges ; and Figs. 144, 145 show two types 
of double bracing united to T-shaped flanges. 
The first is similar to a Warren girder, the second 
is of the lattice type; such forms are among the 
most frequent. A ae: Oe 
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massed at the outer portions of the sections with ECORATIVE fabrics are well known to 


advantage; the best sections are those in the 


‘most architects ; but those who wish to see 


group, lig. 142, where the metal is massed at the | a decidedly artistic departure, in which the 


process of stencilling is. 
decorative effects, cannot | 
visit to the new show-rooms of im 
Heaton and Co., Ltd., designers and decorators, — 
at 89, Ngee Grost aerate: In — : 
spacious and well-lig ow-rooms on 
age the truly artistic in many handicrafts. 
The very idea of a stencilled design was at — 
one time to conjure up in the mind everything 
that was crude in colour, mechanical and mono- — 
tonous in pattern; but Messrs. Aldam Heaton — 
and Co. have, by a novel proces of their own, 
given life and beauty to the method. For some 
years they have been applying the stencil to 
wall-papers, and other fabrics, with remarkable | ; 
results. The first experiment made was to wall- 
papers, and by the use of tertiary and graduated — 
colours, applied to a plain tinted paper or under- 
print, a very pleasing effect was obtained in 
shaded tones of colour, and very beautiful 
gradations, as varied as those of Nature herself. 
Several of these papers may be seen in Messrs. — 
Aldam Heaton’s showrooms, one in very delicate — 
shades of rich colour of a bold Italian design, 
adapted for a drawing-room; others are of 
tertiary tones, on greyish or cream-like under- 
prints stencilled over, through which the print — 
of the ground appears, giving a very rich and 
delicate effect. Of this application of stencilling 
to wall-papers many beautiful designs were shown 
us. Wecan see many advantages in this treat- 
ment of wall surfaces; the pattern can be de- 
signed with a particular regard to the shape and 
extent of surface. For instance, a very nice 
pilaster design is treated as an arabesque in 
grey tones; panels and filling and dadoes can 
have special stencil designs made, at a price 
which would little exceed the higher class — “ 
of wall-papering. By this means cutting ; 
the pattern, which spoils so many wall-papers, is 
avoided. The ceiling of the showroom shows é 
the extension of the process to ceiling decoration 
—in this case a refined Italian design on printed 
ground, with centre oval, garlands, and figure- 
subjects introduced as medallions, having all the 
appearance of hand-painted work, and washable. 
Stencilling is also applied to curtain materials, 
seat covers, &c., made of mohair and silk, worsted 
leno, and other soft woollen fabrics on plain — 
cream or coloured grounds, or over a light under- 
pattern. We saw wall panels, curtains, porticres, 
upholstery, and draperies treated in this manner 
with high artistic effect. These stencilled fabrics 
will stand washing, and the wall-papers can also 
be cleaned with sponge, soap, and water. The : 
stencilled patterns on some of the specimens we as 
examined impart a great richness to the material, = 
the blending and shading of colour from nee 


to dark, blues, reds and greys, being ores 
decorative. We also noticea painted flockindark 
warm bronze colour, some very handsome deep- 
red curtains with appliqué work, some embossed = 
leather lacquered adapted for dadoes ; also a twill- — : 
cloth. material made of jute, having a bold 
stencilled pattern, admirable for exposed wall sur- 
faces, and a Japanese canvas paper, lacquered over 
with bronze and stencilled, of very rich modelled — ? 
effect. Architects will do wisely to adopt the wall 
and ceiling decorations in stencilled work, which met 
are so effective. The stencils run from 1s.6d. 
per yard and upwards, and for dadoes and friezes 
the effect cannot be surpassed. Hand-painted 
friezes on canvas, in oil colours, gilded or 
lacqueted, or modelled in plaster, as in the 
‘‘ Mermaid ”’ frieze, choice specimens of cabinets 
and marquetry may be seen at these showrooms, 
and show developments in decoration and 
furnishing which were unknown a few years ago. — 
In the lower showroom, Messrs. Aldam Heaton — 
and Co. have many very beautiful decorations — 
and woodwork for the last new Atlantic liner. — 


At the London Consistory Court, last week, the 
Chancellor granted a faculty to erect a reredos in 
the church of St. Gabriel, Pimlico, and to transfer the 
present reredos to the apse of the south chapel, and 
to place in the south chapel a Holy Table, a also 24 
granted a faculty for a~ding a choir vestry to St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly. ene 

In our description last week of the Hotel Métro- 
pole, Folkestone, we omitted to mention that 
Claridge’s Patent Aspbalte is laid upon all the flat 
roofs, balconies, and billiard-rooms, and is also used — 
for lining the rainwater tanks, and in the broad — 
gutters and areas, and wherever a smooth and 
water-tight surface was required. The architect — 
has had great experience of the company’s material, — 
= has most judiciously used it in the present — 
instance, 
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- CONTENTS. STAIRCASE: VILLA DELIUS, AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. | sand-stuccoed. To the right of the entrance the 
iermestaget ATs. 608 sk Cote Sri) Yuan es de ODF T : Pekin Ms C Veenk ._ | floor space is to be allocated to a reference depart- 
SE ne he ion ed Cast uta eee G HIS mansion, OL whic Is eorg Hrentzen 1s ment, the bay on that side forming part of this 


I tha Pig ee eee Bg architect, is distinctly representative of 
Royal Architectural Museum nS waterials 7) modern Continental work of the more monu- 
Puzzolana and its Practical Use... .., ... ... ... 68| mental kind, and this typical character is empha- 
Hydraulic Limes ... eae sised by the arrangement of its grand staircase, 


of which we give a photographic illustration. The 


section, while the left bay and a considerable part 
of the hall on that side will be devoted to news- 
paper readers. Across the rear end of the hall 
will be an arcade (the columns and seven semi- 
circular arches being of Ham Hill stone) and 
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Mr. Lyster referred to the great advances made in 
the dock system of Liverpool, and said that during 
the period he had been connected with the board a 
sum of 18 millions sterling had been expended. 


On Saturday last Mrs. J. Passmore Edwards laid 
the foundation-stone of the new wing of this 
building, which belongs to the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, Clerkenwell-road, 
E.C., and has been in use as a home for working 
men from three to four years. Having proved so 
useful and beneficial an institution, it is now 
being considerably enlarged, and a tower is erect- 
ing surmounted by a belvedere commanding a 
splendid view over the bay from Ramsgate to 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, SYDNEY, N.S W. — THE 


“PUNCH”? HOTEL, HULL.—DESIGN FOR DECORATION OF AN 
OVERMANTEL.—STAIRCASE IN VILLA DELIUS, AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE.—PASSMORE EDWARDS CONVALESCENT HOME, 
®EGWELL BAY.—ST, GEORGE’S FREE LIBRARY, BRISTOL. 


Lady Stephenson laid the corner-stone on Friday 
of a church at Brocco Bank, Sheffield, which is to 
cost £7,700, apart from furnishing. It is Harly 
English in style, and will accommodate 650 
worshippers. Mr. J. D. Webster, of Sheffield, is 
the architect, and Mr. James Fidler, of Eckington, 
the contractor. 


Our Elustrations, 


—_+0+—__ - Deal. The premises, originally used as an hotel, ‘AS gelect committee of tha: House: of Tete 
PROPOSED NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, wer? purchased by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards and Monday gave their sanction to the Brompton and 
SYDNEY. given by him to the Club Union, who furnished Piccadilly-circus Railway Bill, under which it is 


the building after it had been renovated and 
adapted at the cost of Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
under the direction of Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A. This year the present enlargements 
have been put in hand by the Working Men’s 
Club Union, at a cost of between £4,000 and 
£5,000, Mr. Passmore Edwards having supple- 
mented his previous gift by handing over the 
adjacent freehold land to the institution, thus 
enabling a further public improvement also 
to be made by the Borough of Ramsgate by 
widening the public highway between Minster 
and Ramsgate just where the Pegwell Bay 
road was exceedingly dangerous and narrow. 
The recreation rooms, as well as the dining-hall, 
are located on the other side of the road witha 
subway approach, and here also, immediately on 
the shore, are the tennis-courts and summer- 
houses. The new buildings include accommo- 
dation for 32 additional beds, a laundry and series 
of lavatories and water-closets, bath-rooms, &c. 
The walls are lined with Messrs. Cliff and 
Sons’ glazed bricks. Messrs. Mark Fawcett 
and Co.’s fireproof flooring is employed. The 
design has necessarily been made to assimilate 
with the original block; but an endeavour to give 
a more decided architectural character to the 
grouping has been made by the architect in 
designing the tower, which is capped by a lead- 
covered dome. The builders are Messrs. Jarman 
and Sons, of Ramsgate, and the architect is Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 


proposed to construct an underground electric rail- 
way, two miles in length, running from Piccadilly- 
circus to Brompton, and having communication at 
South Kensington with the District Railway Com- 
pany. There will be seven stations on the line 
including the terminals, and it is intended to intro- 
duce a three-minutes’ service. The Bill has already 
passed the House of Commons. 


A new street at Edinburgh, half a mile in 
length, and 80ft. in width, which the Heriot Trust 
has made between Leith-walk and Broughton-road, 
was formally opened on Friday by Lord Provost 
M‘Donald. 


The foundation-stone of the free library which 
Sir William Henry Wills, M.P., has undertaken to 
provide for the parish of St. George, Bristol, was 
laid on Saturday afternoon by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Q.C., M.P. The site is on the main road, 
near the District Council offices, and the building, 
which is to afford accommodation for 300 readers at 
a time, with shelving for about 11,000 volumes, will 
be in the style of Late Tudor Renaissance, It will 
be a single-storied building, with Cattybrook brick 
facings, and Ham Hill stone dressings. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. W. Cowlin and Sons, the 
architect being Mr. Frank Wills, also of Bristol. 
The cost will be £6,000. 


A fire broke out at Roe’s timber-yard, Derby, on 
Wednesday week, and, spreading to adjoining 
premises, assumed great dimensions. The damage 
1s estimated at £70,000, and a considerable number 
of people have lost employment and furniture. 


Before Mr. Justice Lawrence at the Bristol 
Assizes on Friday, Francis Ball, civil engineer, 
employed as assistant surveyor by the Bristol Cor- 
poration, pleaded guilty of stealing £2,494, the pro- 
perty of the corporation. Isaac Jenkins Pearce, a 
youth, pleaded guilty of conspiring with him, but 
not of stealing £157. Full restitution of the money 
had been made. The Judge said it was a very 
grave case, and as a warning to others he sentenced 
Ball to seven years’ penal servitude. Pearce was 
sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour. 


An original design, with dome, estimated 
to cost £465,636, is the one of which the 
plan, but not the exterior, was approved 
by the Cabinet. The original alternative 
design with tower, estimated at £522,916, 
speaks for itself. The modified design, with 

ome, has been proposed so as to work it in with 
the plans of the first design, and at the same time 
to reduce the cost. This has been effected. A 
special and interesting feature has been intro- 
duced in the modification—viz., the substitution of 
a sloping garden to the basement on the front and 
lateral facades of the building instead of the open 
excavated area shown in the original design. Our 
illustrations are from photographs and sun-prints 
taken by the photographer to the Pablic Works 
Department for New South Wales, from the 
plans and water-colour perspectives prepared in 
the Government architect’s office. The architect 
is Mr, W. L. Vernon, F.R.I.B-A. 


THE ‘‘PUNCH’’ HOTEL, HULL. 


Tuts building, for the Hull Brewery Company, 
Limited, now completed, is built of thin red 
bricks with terracotta dressings and has a light 
red granite base, and Staffordshire tiles are used 
for the roof. The architects have endeavoured to 
make a bright and pleasing front, while departing 
from the usual stereotyped public-house style. 
The front of the site is a continual curve, as 
will be seen from the plans given with the 
geometrical elevation. The contractor for the 
building is Mr. Drury, of Hull. Messrs. 
Jones and Willis supplied the wrought-iron 
work. Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, and Lowther, of 
Hull, are the architects. . 


NATIONAL SILVER MEDAL DESIGN FOR THE 
DECORATION OF AN OVERMANTEL, 


Mr. Josepn Ocpen, the author of this prize 
design, has undoubtedly displayed considerable 
skill and refined taste in the enrichments of his 
scheme, employing very simple framing for the 
overmantel itself, and thereby insuring his effect 
almost entirely by the judicious use of well- 
balanced ornament, which was specially men- 
tioned in the Science and Art Department official 
report of the examiners—Messrs. W. de Morgan 

Maurice B. Adams, and Lewis F. Day, as “ an 
extremely able design.’’? The drawing, which we 
have to-day reproduced, was effectively rendered 
in black and white lines on brown paper so that 
our illustration herewith is a facsimile, only to a 
smaller seale than the original. 


ST. GEORGE’S FREE LIBRARY, BRISTOL. 


On Saturday last the foundation-stone of this 
branch library was laid. It is a munificent gift 
to the town by Sir W. H. Wills, M.P.’ The 
architect is Mr. Frank Wills, and the builders 
are Messrs. William Cowlin and Son. Mr. E. 
Norris Mathews is the city librarian. The site is 
nearly opposite the parochial offices, on the edge 
of St. George’s Public Park. The materials used 
are red Cattybrook bricks, with Ham Hill stone 
dressings. The library building will have a 
frontage of about 78ft., and a depth nearly as 
great. On each side of the central entrance will 
be large bays carried to the roof and terminating 
in an ornamented gable, while the entrance in 
the form of a smaller bay will be continued to a 
similar height and terminated bya turret. The 
roof will be tiled. Internally, nearly the whole 
of the building will be in one, and it will be open 
to the pitch of the roof, the supporting beams of 
which will be visible. The inside walls are to be 


In the course of excavations made by workmen 
employed in demolishing old buildings in Northgate- 
street, Chester, the base of a Roman column has 
been uncovered. The relicis the largest specimen 
of its kind yet found in Chester. It is composed of 
a square base of rel sandstone, the sides being 
4ft. 6in. in length, and the height lft. 4in. Sur- 
mounting this is a moulded circular column 2ft. 10in. 
in diameter, with a height of lft. 8in., this, of course, 
being the proper proportion. The spot where the dis- 
covery was made is just under the foundationsof what 
was known as the Old Lightcake shop, a curious 
little establishment, which was some four or five feet 
below the level of the street. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH 
ART. 

HIS building was commenced about Sep- 
tember, 1893, and is to be opened by H.R.H. 

the Prince of Wales on the 21st inst. On Wed- 
nesday a private view of the buildings took place, 
when the donor, Mr. Henry Tate, J.P., and Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., met,the visitors. We 
illustrated the Gallery and gave plans in our 
issue for March 17, 1893. The foundations are 
carried down about 30ft. below ground-level, and 
cost alone about £12,000. The style of the 
building is a Free Classic, handled with reserve 
and arichness of detail showing study and breadth 
of treatment. The elevations are symmetrical, 
and are faced with Portland stone. The chief 
features of the facade overlooking the Thames at 
Pimlico is the lofty central portion with a portico 
of six Corinthian columns with a pediment 
over. This portion projects some distance be- 
yond the main face of the building, and has 
a flight of steps up to the entrances, and at the 
extreme ends of the block are two pavilions, 
haying an order of Corinthian pilasters raised 
on pedestals and terminating in pediments— 
between the pilasters are deep niches with an 
Tonic order of columns and pilasters supporting 
entablatures with semicircular arches over. The 
intervening portion of the elevation is a plain 
ashlar wall, having in the centre of its length 
another niche flanked with Ionic pilasters with a 
semicircular arch over. A rusticated basement, 
10ft. high, runs entirely round the elevations, 
supporting a pedestal treatment 6ft. high, from 
which the various orders of columns and pilasters 
spring. The length of the front elevation is 
about 290ft., that of the side, including the pro- 
jecting central portion, is about 140ft. The 
projection of the flight of entrance steps is about 
40ft. beyond, forming a handsome approach to 
the main entrance, though the general effect is 
for the present somewhat spoiled by the erection 
of a very ugly temporary wall put up by the 
London County Council, preceding the erection 
of the new bridge at Vauxhall. The total height 
of the entrance-portico from ground-level to apex 
of pediment is about 65ft. 6in. A figure of 
Britannia on a high Acroteria block surmounts 
the main pediment, with a lion and unicorn on 
either side. The entrance-doors lead into a rect- 
angular vestibule 50ft. long and 26ft. wide, 
which has an Ionic Order 13ft. high running 
round the sides, with banded rustication between 
them for wall-surface, all in Portlandstone. The 
ceiling is a plaster barrel vault with panelled 
stone ribs springing from the Ionic entablature 
over the coupled columns. The height from the 
pavement to the crown of the vault is about 
25ft. Gin. The vestibule is lighted from the ends 
by semicircular headed windows with orna- 
mental iron grilles, and with an order of Doric 
columns at the side, and the effect is exceed- 
ingly massive and monumental. From the 
vestibule is entered a corridor surrounding the 
central octagonal sculpture hall, which has four 
entrances and four semicircular niches or recesses 
for seats or sculpture. A pavement fountain 
amparts a cool and decorative effect. Above, the 
architecture is florid, and the whole is surmounted 
by a glazed dome 76ft. high from the floor. From 
the corridor or sculpture hall the various picture 
galleries are entered, and so arranged that there 
18 no necessity to retrace one’s steps. Drinking- 
fountains on each side, located in wall niches, 
are prettily managed. There are seven picture 
galleries, three of them being 59ft. long by 32ft. 
wide, the long gallery is 93ft. long and 32ft. 
wide, and the square gallery 32ft. by 32ft. The 
inside of the flanking pavilions are treated as 
octagons, used as picture galleries. They are 
roofed by a glass dome with panelled and orna- 
mental plaster ribs and cornices. The galleries 
are all top-lighted, the ceiling being formed with 
elliptical panelled plaster ribs and ornamental 
spandrels, the height from floor to apex of 
ellipse being 26ft.. W. E. Rendle and Co.’s 
patent glazing being used. The corridor on 
the ground floor is divided up by piers into 
squares and ellipses, and has small flat domes 
over each. At the ends of the corridors are 
circular staircases, which lead up to the first- 
floor sculpture gallery and to the picture gallery 
over the vestibule, which is about the same size. 
The stairs are white marble. The basement of 
the building is to be used for picture restoring 
and cleaning rooms, students’ easels, store-rooms 
offices, and boiler-house. The floors of central 
part are in Sicilian marble and marble mosaic, 
and the galleries have polished oak floors. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Dennett and Ingle’s fire-proof construction is 
used for floors; the carving has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Christopher Smith, 
and Messrs. Drake and Gorham and Mr. Rassell 
are responsible for the electric lighting, and, as 
before mentioned, Messrs. W. E. Rendle and Co. 
have done the roof glazing. The builders are 
Messrs. Higgs and Hill. Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. The cost 
has been about £80,000. 

We have not left ourselves much space to 
notice the collection of modern English pictures 
with which the walls of the galleries are hung. 
They are derived from four sources: the splendid 
series of works, about a hundred in number, 
which Mr. Tate has been purchasing from time 
to time, and which hitherto have been hung in 
the owner’s house at Streatham, and are now pre- 
sented with the building to the nation; seventeen 
pictures by Mr. G. F. Watts, and given by the 
artist ; the canvases purchased by the Chantrey 
trustees, and hitherto very imperfectly shown at 
South Kensington ; and lastly, a liberal selection 
from the British works hitherto hung at the 
National Gallery. 

In the Tate collection proper are included about 
a hundred pictures, among which we noted 
Leighton’s well-known circular canvas, ‘‘ The 
Sea giving up her Dead,’’ Millais’s ‘‘ Vale of 
Rest,’? ‘‘Ophelia,’? ‘‘ North-West Passage,’’ 
‘St. Bartholomew’s Day,”’ ‘‘ St. Stephen’s,’’ and 
“Knight Delivering a Lady.’’ There are also 
Landseer’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale ”’ 
(two black pug dogs), an early landscape by Old 
Crome, three works by Orchardson (* Her 
Mother’s Voice,’’ ‘‘ The First Dance,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Quarrel’’), Fildes’ ‘‘ Doctor,’’ and examples of 
Muller, Albert Moore, J. W. Waterlow, A. Gow, 
Briton Riviere, G. H. Boughton, J. C. Hook, 
Henry Woods, and others. 

Mr. Watts’s gift includes ‘‘ Love and Life,”’ 
‘‘Love and Death,”’ ‘‘ Death Crowning Inno- 
cence,’”’ ‘*Sic Transit,’’ ‘‘ Hope,’ ‘‘The Man 
who had great Possessions,’ and ‘‘Jonah.”’ ~ 

In the Chantrev Bequest are Watts’s ‘‘ Psyche,”’ 
Millais’ ‘‘ Speak,’’ Leighton’s ‘‘ Bath of Psyche,”’ 
Poynter’s ‘‘ Visit to TEsculapius,’’ Dicksee’s 
‘* Harmony,’’ Orchardson’s ‘‘ Napoleon on the 
Bellerophon,” Herkomer’s“‘ Charterhouse Chapel,” 
Vicat Cole’s ‘‘ Pool of London,” seascapes by 
Colin Hunter, Brett, and W. L. Wyllie; land- 
scapes by Corbet and Adrian Stokes, Mrs. 
Merritt’s ‘‘ Love Locked Out,’’ and works by 
Tuke, Sargent, Walter Hunt, and La Thangue. 

The pictures transferred from the National 
Gallery include small works by Crome, Holland, 
Creswick, and Wilcock, two examples each of 
Landseer, Wilkie, Leslie, and E. M. Ward; 
Cecil Lawson’s ‘‘ August Moon,”’ Frith’s ‘‘ Derby 
Day,’’ and Rossetti’s ‘‘ Annunciation.’’ 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


HE annual meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers was 
opened in the Westminster Town Hall on 


Thursday in last week. Sir A. R. Binnie, C.E.,. 


chief engineer to the London County Council, 
presided, and there were present about one hun- 
dred Metropolitan and provincial engineers and 
surveyors. Sir A. R. Binnie, in his presidential 
address, having given an historical sketch of the 
growth, progress, and government of London, 
dealt with the institution and work of the London 
County Council. With reference to local govern- 
ment, he was of opinion that there was a great 
deal of energy wasted in the useless discussion of 
professional details. Local governing bodies must, 
of course, discuss the general principles of the 
work which they intrusted to their officials; but 
having done so, he thought it would conduce to 
the general welfare if there were less discussion 
of details and criticism of uncompleted work. He 
knew there were many points relating to the 
housing of the working classes, and the rates of 
pay and working hours of the labouring classes 
with which only a deliberate assembly repre- 
sentative of the ratepayers could properly deal ; 
but on purely professional details, he thought 
there was too much criticism. Mr. W. J. 
Dibdin, chemist to the London County Council, 
afterwards read a paper on ‘The Biological 
Purification of Sewage,’’ and Mr. Thomas, county 
surveyor of Buckinghamshire, read a paper on 
“The Buckinghamshire Road System of the 
Equalisation of County Roads.’’ In the evening, 
Sir A. R. Binnie, occupied the chair at the annual 


dinner held at the Trocadero Restaurant, Picca-_ 
dilly-circus, W. The company included Mr. 
J. P. Skinner (Mayor of Eastbourne), Dr. Ren=— 
toul, M.P., Mr. Jesse Jacobs (Master of the © 
Carpenters’ Company), Dr. Shirley Murphy, Mr. 
W. A. Blaxland, Mr. F. J.C. May; Dir. 0; Hi 
Lowe, Mr. O. C. Robson, Mr. W. Weaver, and 
Mr. Thomas Cole (secretary). Mr. Bassett Hop- 
kins proposed ‘‘ The Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers.’’ The career of the — 
association had, he said, been one of uninterrupted — 
progress. It mow numbered something like 800— 
effective members, who were to be found in every — 
quarter of the globe. It encouraged young men 
by holding examinations in those departments of — 
study which were most essential to municipal - 
engineers, and its members held periodical meet- 
ings for mutual instruction and information. By 
its operations it had distinctly raised the status of © 
the profession, The president, in response, said 
that at present municipal and Parliamentary 
institutions were somewhat overburdened by the 
duties thrown upon them, and he looked in the 
future to a larger development of municipal life 
to relieve Parliament of many of those matters 
with which st the present time it had to deal. 
Other toasts followed. 

The conference was resumed at the Town Hall, 
Westminster, on Friday, Sir A. R. Binnie pre- 
siding. Mr. J. T. Eayrs, C.E., of Birmingham, ~ 
read a paper on ‘“‘ Brick-paying for Carriage- 
ways.’’ He said the question of paving roads 
with bricks had received very little attention in 
England, and although this country was justly 
celebrated for the quality of its bricks, and not- 
withstanding the fact that such large quantities 
were used for footpaths, strangely enough it had 
been left for their American cousins to show what 
could be done in the way of providing brick 
pavement for carriage-way traffic. One American 
State alone produced 500 million paving bricks 
per annum; another produced 300 million. He — 
had obtained particulars from 52 towns and 
cities, where no fewer than 410 miles of brick- 
paved roads had been laid. Having dealt with — 
the composition, size, quality, testing, and laying 
of brick pavements, Mr. Eayrs said it was 
claimed that neither granit3, asphalte, nor wood 
could offer so many advantages as vitrified 
brick as a paving material, and that if properly 
laid it was as noiseless as any other kind of payve- 
ment. The surface was smooth without being 
slippery. It offered a minimum amount of 
resistance to the passage of traffic, and in- 
flicted a minimum amount of wear and tear on 
horses and vehicles. It was practically imper- 
vious, and therefore perfectly sanitary; was 
easily cleansed, and required far less rash cheat 
than any other paving. It could be wash 
without injury or becoming slippery when wet, 
was readily taken up and relaid, reasonable in — 
first cost and maintenance, and had a life which 
compared favourably with other materials, such 
as wood, asphalte, &c. Mr. L. H. Isaacs, — 
F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the Board of Works for 
the Holborn district, read a paper on tramways 
laid in asphalte carriage-way pavements in the 
city of Berlin, and Mr. W. Weaver, C.E., Ken- 
sington, read a paper on street scavenging. The 
afternoon was devoted to a visit to the works of 
Messrs. Doulton and Co., at Lambeth. d 

On Saturday a visit was made to the works of — 
Messrs. Aveling and Porter, of Rochester, 
leaving Victoria station by special train to — 
Rochester Bridge. On arrival at Rochester an in- 
spectionof the works was made. Afterwards visits — 
were made to the Cathedral and the Castle. The 
members were then entertained to luncheon, 
after which a trip on the river was made, return- 
ing from Chatham station in the evening. 


ee -- 
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Lady Brooks laid the foundation-stone of a 
nurses’ home at Ashton-on-Mersey on Saturday, as’ 
a permanent memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee, A 
site has been given by Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, 
and the cost of building and furnishing will be over — 
£2,000. « B 
Colonel A. J. Hepper, an inspector appointed by 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the town-hall, Dudley, last week, as to the applica- 
tion of the town council to borrow £3,123 for 
various public improvements, including £1,431 for 
the provision of night-soil depots, £1,000 for the 
purchase of land in Stone-street for mortuary, 
weights and measures offices, &c.; £320 for th 
improvement of Vicar-street, £182 for works 
sewerage and drainage, £120 for additions to 
public baths, and £70 for a women’s lavatory in 
Stone-street. x 
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i‘ THOUGHTS AND FANCIES.* 

: M* COTTON, whose pleasant little volume 

entitled ‘Song and Sentiment’’ we noticed 
nearly six years since, and whose ‘‘ Suggestions 
in Architectural Design ’’ we reviewed just about 
this time last year, has published another collec- 
tion of healthy virile verse, embellished by 
etchings and sketches of his own of considerable 
excellence. 

Mr. Cotton is catholic in the selection of his 
themes, and seldom falls back on professional 
images or associations. He has a decided gift in 
the condensation into pithy couplets of senti- 
ments well worth remembrance—such, for in- 
stance, as the following :— 


CLEVERNESS AND STUPIDITY. 


The brilliant man is no more worthy praise 
Than is the dullard fool deserving blame ; 
There is no merit and there is no shame 

In what depends on birthgift, or the ways 
Of freakish fortune, which no skill can tame. 


Credit is due, alone, to him who strives— 


As his best lights direct him—to improve 


His natural endowments, and remove 
All baser taints; that his successors’ lives 
May be upraised into a higher groove. 
The volume is nicely printed and produced, and 
deserves friendly professional recognition. 


_—— OO ________ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Samvet A. Warner, a well-known archi- 
tect of New York, died a fortnight ago, in his 
75th year. Mr. Warner was born in Geneseo, 
in the interior of New York State. He received 
his professional training in New York, in the 
office of his father, Cyrus L. Warner, and 
succeeded to his business. For many years he 
carried on an extensive practice. In the busy 
time succeeding the War he designed a large 
number of mercantile buildings, but he had also 
commissions of other sorts, and several important 
public buildings in the South, as well as the 
Reformed Church on Fifth-avenue and Twenty- 
ninth-street, are from his plans. Although he 
had acquired a large fortune, it was his pleasure 
to continue his active practice, which he only 
resigned last year, on the appearance of serious 
malady, to his brother and nephew. 


Tuere died at Dogsthorpe Grange, Peter- 
borough, on Friday morning, Mr. Jars 
McCurtum Crara, who was practically the 
founder of the great brick industry at Fletton. 
As a young man, in 1854, deceased went to Peter- 
borough to assist his uncle, Mr. J. B. Craig, in 
the Scotch trade. He subsequently bought Mr. 
Foote’s business in the Market-place, was very 
successful, and afterwards opened a brickyard at 
Fletton. The dry process of brickmaking came 
in vogue soon after, and knowing the Fletton 
brick-earth to be invaluable for this method, he 
bought up land freely, opened other yards, and 
sold out at prodigiously remunerative figures. He 
had lately erected much house property in the 
city, having bought the old Pond estate in Lin- 
coln-road, through which Craig-street perpetuates 
his mame. Mr. Craig died at the comparatively 
early age of 59. 


TT Oo 


Mr. George Law, contractor, of Kidderminster, 
has secured the contract for the construction of the 
electric tramway from Kidderminster to Stourport, 
and for the necessary building connected with the 
undertaking. The amount is about £24,000, and 
the work is to be completed in a period of seven 
SS and will, therefore, be vigorously pushed 
orward. 


The opening of a new Primitive Methodist church 
and schools at Nuneaton, the architect of which 
was Mr. F. J. Yates, of Birmingham, took place on 
Friday. The new building is in style Modern 
Gothic. It will hold 500 worshippers, and the 
schools will contain 350 to 400 children. The site 
cost £230, and the contract was for £2,250. Mr. O. 
Williams, of Tamworth, was the builder. 


The plans of Mr. John R. Thomas for the new 
Hall of Records for New York have been formally 
adopted, as a result of a favourable report by a 
board of experts, consisting of Professor W. R. 
Ware and Messrs, Henry G. Marquand and Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, and will be carried out at once. 

‘he design of Mr. Thomas was selected a few years 
since in the abortive competition for the rebuilding 
of the City Hall of New York, and the present 
commission for the Hall of Records is awarded him 
as a kind of consolation prize. 
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* Thoughts and Fancies. By Joun Corroy, F. 
} author of “Song and Sentiment.” Soca Berea 
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Parricrorr.-—Acting on the recommendation 
of the building committee, the Barton Board of 
Guardians decided on Friday on six designs 
submitted to them for a new workhouse hospital, 
to be erected at Patricroft. They awarded the 
first premium, £50, to ‘‘Sanitas,’’ Messrs. T. 
Worthington and Sons, architects, Manchester ; 
the second, £30, to ‘‘ Red Cross,’’ Messrs. Booth 
and Chadwick, Manchester ; and the third, £20, 
to Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, Manchester. The 
estimated cost of the hospital of the selected 
design was £22,000, and the others varied from 
£16,000 to £17,000. 


Tonspripcr.—At the last meeting of the urban 
district council it was reported that the com- 
mittee, with Mr. F. W. Hunt, F.R.I.B.A., of 
London, had gone through the twenty-seven 
plans sent in for the new Technical Institute 
and Free Library, and had awarded the first 
remium to ‘‘ Art,’? by Mr. J. H. Phillips, of 

t. John’s Chambers, Cardiff, whose estimate was 
for £4,074; the second to ‘‘ Light,’’ by Mr. 
John Johnson, A.R.I.B.A., of 9, Queen Victoria- 
street, Mansion House; and the third to 
‘“«Expert,’’ by Mr. H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham. 


Worcerster.—The city council recently re- 
ceived 22 competitive schemes for the disposal 
of the sewage ot the city, the estimates ranging 
from £5,000 to £62,000. These schemes were 
referred to Mr. George Chatterton, M.I.C.E., 
and pursuant to his advice the premiums referred 
to in the advertisement have been awarded as 
follows :—First premium of £125 to the authors 
of the scheme marked ‘‘P,’’ Messrs. Fredk. 
Beesley and Son, 11, Victoria-street, West- 
minster; second premium of £75 to the author of 
scheme marked ‘‘ X,’”’ Mr. R. E. W. Berring- 
ton, Lichfield-street, Wolverhampton ;. and the 
third premium of £50 to the authors of scheme 
marked ‘‘ Y,’’ Messrs. Hinnell and Murphy, 
Corporation - street, Manchester. Messrs. F. 
Beesley and Son’s scheme provides for conveying 
the sewage from the Diglis outfall by a siphon 
under the river to the west side, connecting the 
St. John’s outfall with the same sewer, and 
thence to a pump-well on the site purchased by 
the Council at Bromwich, the sewage being 
pumped by steam - engines, and dealt with 
chemically by precipitation in tanks, the effluent 
being filtered through coke-breeze filters, then 
run over 17 acres of the irrigation ground before 
its discharge into the river, the sludge being 
dealt-with by sludge presses. The dry-weather 
flow is taken at 2,000,000 gallons per day, and in 
wet weather 10,000,000 gallons. The estimated 
cost of the works is £48,165, and the working 
expenses £2,210 per annum. 


mre 


CHIPS. 


The Society of Architects will pay a visit to 
Canterbury on Saturday in next week, the 24th 
inst., starting from Victoria Station about 11 a.m., 
when the Dean, Dr. Farrar, an hon. member of the 
society, has kindly promised to receive the party, 
and give every facility for a thorough inspection of 
the cathedral. It is just seven years since the 
Society last visited this city. 


An organ in pitch-pine case was dedicated on 
Friday at the Baptist chapel, Bampton, Deyon. 
The instrument was built by Messrs. Hardy and 
Son, of Stockport. 


The Sparrow's Nest estate at Lowestoft, consist- 
ing of nearly six acres of well-laid-out grounds, 
adjoining Belle Vue Park, was sold by auction on 
Wednesday, and bought by the corporation, as an 
addition to the park, for £7,200. 


At St. Andrew’s Church, Derby, on Saturday 
afternoon, a stained-glass window, costing £800, 
and erected to the memory of the late Rev. Robert 
Hey, for 16 yars vicar of the parish, was unveiled 
and dedicated. The general design of the window 
illustrates ‘‘ The Benedicite.”’ 


A two days’ bazaar was held in the picturesque 
grounds of Witton Hall, Witton-le-Wear, last 
week, in aid of the restoration fund for the parish 
church. Plans for the work of restoration and 
enlargement, ata total cost of about £1,800, have 
been prepared by Mr. OC. Hodgson Fowler, of 
Durham. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held by 
Mr. Ducat at Radcliffe on Tuesday and Wednesday 
respecting an application of the Radcliffe District 
Council to borrow £13,000 for sewage works. The 
amount would have been much larger but fora 
concession granted by the Local Government Board 
after Colonel Mellor had raised the question in the 
House of Commons. _ 


Building Trtelltqernee. 


KeENNINGTON-ROAD, S.E.—The new public 
baths built at the corner of Kennington and 
Lambeth roads for the Lambeth vestry were 
opened on Saturday by the Prince of Wales. 

he building covers an area of 33,000 square 
yards, and it has been erected from designs by 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, and was illustrated in 
our pages on December 20, 1895. The frontages 
are of red brick, with a sparing use of Portland 
stone. The accommodation provided is three 
swimming baths (with provision for a fourth at 
an early date), 96 slipper baths, and a public 
washhouse containing 64 washing compartments. 
The sizes and areas of the swimming baths are as 
follows :—First-class men’s, 142ft. 6in. by 
56ft. 8in.; pond, 132ft. by 40ft.; second-class 
men’s, 98ft. by 42ft.; pond, 90ft. by 30ft. ; 
women’s swimming, 60ft. by 40ft.; pond, 56ft. 
by 25ft. The hall, when arranged for entertain- 
ments of any kind, will be entirely shut off from 
any other portion of the establishment, and will 
afford seating accommodation on the ground 
floor for 1,222 persons, and on the gallery floor 
for another 300. The general contractor was 
Mr. Walter Wallis, of Balham, with Mr. E. 
Smith as clerk of works. Messrs. William 
Edgcumbe Rendle and Co., of 5, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, makers of the well-known 
Invincible glazing, supplied all the glazing to the 
baths. The baths are lighted throughout by 
electricity. 


Wantace.—Lady Wantage laid, last week, 
the foundation-stones of two new buildings which 
are to be erected at Wantage in connection with 
St. Mary’s Home, raising the number of schools 
from three to five. One new group of buildings 
will be erected, under the care of the Sisters, 
between Ormond-road and Wallingford-street, 
and will stand in five acres of ground. It 
will have a frontage of 310ft. and a height of 
56ft., and will be a plain substantial brick build- 
ing relieved with some stonework, and a red-tiled 
roof. In addition to a chapel at the east end, 
there will be in the rear a large swimming-bath 
70ft. by 30ft., covered in and heated with steam 
pipes, with dressing-boxes, and a gymnasium 
close by. Te building will also contain a school 
hall, classrooms, Kindergarten school with offices, 
students’ room, dining-room, guests’ room, wait- 
ing-rooms, recreation - rooms, drawing-rooms, 
studios, mistresses’ sitting-room, library, chap- 
lain’s room, music-practising rooms, dormitories, 
chapel, and infirmary. There will be room for 
112 boarders and 100 day scholars. At St. 
Michael’s, in Tanner-street, the Sisters have 
decided to add a new wing, which will afford 
accommodation for 40 more pupil teachers. This 
new wing will be connected with the present 
building by a long corridor. Mr. Mowbrey is 
the architect for both works. 


Gruninecring Motes. 


Dover Government Harsour.—An official 
memorandum issued by the Admiralty on Thurs- 
day gives some facts with respect to the progress 
of the naval works now in course of construction. 
The document is attached to the Naval Works 
Bill, which asks for £654,000, the excess of the 
total estimated expenditure up to the end of next 
March over the balances of £2,088,900 available 
from previous Acts. As regards Dover Harbour, 
a complete survey and plans, prepared by Messrs. 
Coode, Son, and Matthews, and concurred in by 
the Civil Engineer-in-Chief of the Admiralty, 
have been officially considered and approved by 
a joint committee representing the Admiralty, 
War Office, aud Board of Trade. They provide 
for an inclosed harbour of 610 acres at low water, 
and follow in the main the plan of the harbour 
recommended by the Royal Commission of 1844. 
The estimate given for this undertaking a year 
ago was two millions ; but it was explained at the 
time that this reckoning was subject to revision, 
and it is now estimated that its cost will amount 
to £3,500,000. The new works at Dover 
Harbour are being entered upon during the 
current year, and £200,000 will be spent on them 
in the course of the year, and the whole under- 
taking will be finished by 1908. 


Tue Licur Ramway Commisston.—The follow- 
ing is a full list of applications for Orders 
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authorising light railways :—England: Bridling- 
ton, Beeford, and North Frodingham, East 
Riding, Yorkshire, 95 miles, steam ; Corporation 
of London Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford, 
? mile, animal, steam, or electric ; Dartford Dis- 
trict, Kent, 24 miles, Derby and Ashbourne, 
Derby, 12 miles, Dudley and District, Worcester, 
8? miles, and Goole and Marshland, West 
Riding, Yorkshire, 14 miles, electric; Kelvedon, 
Tiptree, and Tollesbury, Essex, 10 miles, Last- 
ingham and Sinnington, North Riding, York- 
shire, 34 miles, Leek, Caldon, Low, and 
Hartington, Staffordshire, 174 miles, Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire (Lincolnshire and 
Northants), 9 miles, Lizard, Cornwall, 11} miles, 
and North Holderness, East Riding, Yorkshire, 
125 miles, steam; Norwich and District (No. 2), 
Norfolk, 6 miles, electric; Pewsey and Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, 207, and Rea Valley, Salop, 8? miles, 
steam; St. George and Hanham, Gloucestershire, 
1} mile, Taunton, Somerset, 2 miles, and Tor- 
quay and Paignton, Devon, 4 miles, electric; 
West Manchester, Lancashire, 54 miles, steam 
or electric. Wales: Llandudno and Colwyn Bay, 
8} miles, electric; Llanfyllin and Llangynog, 
103 miles, Tanat Valley, Montgomery, Denbigh, 
and Salop, 15 miles, and Welshpool and Llanfair, 
9; miles, steam. Scotland: Dunfermline and 
Kincardine, Fife, 10? miles, Echt (extension), 
Aberdeen, 34 miles, Fraserburgh and St. Comb’s, 
Aberdeen, 44 miles, Gifford and Garvald, Had- 
dington, 13 miles, and Loch Fyne, Argyll, and 
Dumbarton, 18} miles, steam. Of these 28 pro- 
jected lines, Dartford District, Norwich and. Dis- 
trict, Llandudno and Colwyn Bay, and Gifford 
and Garvald are applying again, and the Echt 
proposal is an extension of a light railway already 
granted. 


Tue Panama Canat.—The British Consular 
officers at Panama and Santa Martha describe in 
their last reports the present condition of the 
work on the canal across the isthmus. The New 
Canal Company, formed in Paris in 1894 to con- 
tinue and complete a ten-lock canal rising to a 
maximum altitude of 133ft. 8in. in place of the 
original sea-level scheme of M. de Lesseps, has 
made good progress with the small capital at 
its disposal, and the reduced canal trough, 
or cunette, in the Emperador and Culebra 
sections is now assuming definite proportions. 
Although the end in view was the final com- 
pletion of the canal, it could hardly have 
been supposed that this great undertaking 
could have terminated and the canal opened for 
maritime traffic with only 2} million sterling, of 
which only about half was to be spent on the canal 
proper. The work is of a purely experimental 
character in order to demonstrate that a lock 
canal is feasible. It consists of a watercourse 
983ft. wide at the surface, with 49ft. depth of 
bed. About 60 millions sterling have been raised 
since the inception of the scheme 16 years ago for 
the purpose of the canal, and have been spent in 
one way or another. 
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CHIPS. 


At the Provincial Grand Lodge of Mark Master 
Masons, held at Norwich on Tuesday last, Bro. J. 
W. Start, of St. Nicholas Lodge, Harwich, was 
unanimously elected provincial grand treasurer for 
East Anglia.! 

The report for June of the Labour Department 
states that on the whole there has been some 
falling-off in the state of employment during the 
past month, almost all the principal branches of 
industry being more or less affected by the decline. 
Employment, however, remains better than a year 
ago. Employment in the building trades, though 
still good, was scarcely so brisk at the end of the 
month, when the percentage of unemployed in 
unions making returns was 1°5, compared with 0°8 
in May. The percentage for June, 1896, was also 1°5. 


The memorial of the late Archbishop Benson in 
Canterbury Cathedral is to take the form of a 
canopied tomb beneath the north-west tower, close 
to the site of the place of burial. 


The Prince of Wales has presented the drawing 
entitled ‘‘Summer Slumbers,”’ by the late Lord 
Leighton, exhibited last winter among his works at 
Burlington House, to the collection of sketches 
which has been secured for the nation and is now 
pene hung on the walls of the late President’s 

ouse, 


The West Mersea School Board have instructed 
Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., architect, of Colchester 
and Harwich, to prepare plans for a mixed school 
for 300 children, with central hall, and to utilise 
the present buildings as far as possible for cloak- 
rooms, heating-chamber, &c. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tuer StaanpD NewspaPer Company, Liirep. ' 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. - 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Kight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant”’ 
or “‘ Situations Wanted” is One SuHIttine ror TwEenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 

Bound copies of Vol. LXXI. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited mumber are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 


*,* Iv response to complaints from readers that they are 
unable to get the Burtpina News at Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls, we can only suggest that 
they should order the paper of some other newsagent. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son recently requested us to 
allow them an extra discount beyond that allowed to the 
general trade, and because we declined they have ceased 
to send the paper out to their bookstalls. We have, of 
course, no remedy; but we do not think the demand 
was a fair one. 


REecEivep.—B. A. B.—H. D.—R. B.—Y. GC. L. G.— 
W.J.M. and Co.—T. R. N. W. 


Correspondence, 


—_++04—— 
PROCEDURE AT DHE oR. Beas 
To the Editor of the Burtp1nc News. 


Srr,—The meeting at 9, Conduit-street yester- 
day evening was pre-eminently a characteristic 
one—redolent of the early days of the present 
Council (some time ago now)—and worthy of its 
traditional treatment of Associates. The Council 


and its followers came with the fixed determina-- 


tion, evident in every feature, to preserve to the 
bitter end an unruffled front. The third chair- 
man of this one-subject discussion certainly gave 
little opportunity for a fair and square fight, and 
two or three of the old and well-tried sticklers 
for soft phrases and buttered adjectives turned 
up, after a somewhat prolonged and regrettable 
absence from the meeting-room, to give him the 
benefit of their ancient experience in quelling 
turbulent spirits. 

The case which I wish now to place before the 
profession is this: The Council brought forward 
certain resolutions with reference to the election 
of Fellows. A question arose as to whether 
Associates could vote on those resolutions, having 
regard to clause 28 of the Charter. The chair- 
man, at the meeting of June 14 (p. 393 Journal 
R.I.B.A.), after reminding Associates of clause 28, 
ruled as follows, that ‘‘if, however, when the 
report was put as a whole, they (the Associates) 
objected to any part of it, Associates could then 
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exercise their right of voting against its 
tion.’’ The Journal, p. 394, states as follows 
“‘The motion for the adoption of the report, a 
modified, was then put, and carried by a majority 
of nineteen, forty-four voting in favour 1 
twenty-five against.”” By-law 62 states, inter 
alia, as follows with reference to a resolutioz 
affecting a by-law :—‘‘ If the same be sup 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of thi 
present having a right to vote and voting 
thereon.’’ 
Now, Sir, I contend that the ruling of 


chairman gave Associates the right to vote on the 


report, and they voted, the result being that the 
two-thirds majority required by by-law 62 was 
not obtained—forty-six votes were required, and 
only forty-four secured. It can surely never be 
contended that when the chairman gave his 
ruling he was trifflng with the Associates, and 
proclaiming peace when there was no peace! 
Then the alternative is that the whole proceeding 
is null and void, and must be, to become 
operative, gone through entirely again. It is 
this, of course, which the dear old Council cannot 
contemplate with equanimity; it is this which 
threatened to moisten the starch of the unruffled 
front; and it is this which we Associates should 
do our best to put right. Personally, I have no 
objection to placing in the hands of the council 
the election of Fellows as they desire. I have, as 
I stated in the room, confidence in their integrity 
in that respect; but I protest strongly against 
this transparent desire to shuffle through a 
mistaken procedure. . : 

Clause 33 of the Charter terminates as follows : 
—‘‘ Provided always that no such by-laws (this 
includes alteration of by-laws) shall be of any 
force or validity whatever unless and until they 
have been approved by the Lords of the Most 
Honourable Privy Council.”’ a 

What we have to do, therefore, is to bring 
formally before the Privy Council the facts of the 
case, and to ask that the request of the Council 
to add to the by-laws as they desire be not 
complied with.—I am, &e. W. Woopwarp. — 

13, Southampton-street, Strand, July 13. : 


RHOS-ON-SEA BUILDING ESTATE — 
COMPETITION. oY 


Srmr,—Plans for the above competition w 
sent in on the 10th of January last, over six 
months ago. I have heard nothing as to the 
result. Can any reader give any information ? 


—I am, &e., 3 
July 12. J. L. 8. 


THE LATE MR. J. J. COLE. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to r 
notice of my father in your issue of May 14. 
May I ask you to state that he did not design the 
Equitable Society’s Offices in the Poultry, but 
those of the Gresham Life Assurance Society, 
which adjoin the former building ? 4 

His chief work, which is little seen a the 
public, was the large hall forming the New Stock 
Exchange, erected in 1885, which is worthy of 
note for its massive piers of polished grani 
stone arches, and iron dome, the lantern of 
which is 100ft. from the floor. 4 

My father was much interested in antiquities ; 
but was not a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries.—I am, &c., ; 


R. Laneron Cong. « 
23, Throgmorton-street, E.C., July 9. : 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London Count; 
Council a recommendation by the Highways Com 
mittee for the substitution of the electric light Eo 
gas on the Victoria Embankment and Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridges, at an estimated capital ou 
lay of £22,000, wasagreed to after a long discuss! 


A tall decorative electric lamp which Mr. M‘Ewe " 
has erected in the open space outside the M‘Hwan 


from the ground. The base, which is triangular in 
form, consists of three grey granite steps, and the 
column tapers upwards by graduated 
richly decorated, to the lantern, which is of metal 
work, 12ft, high, and contains six Jandus lamps o! 
800c.p. each. The central stage of the structure, 
which, with the exception of the steps, is of Portle 
stone, contains three pieces of sculpture representing 
respectively the city arms, Mr. M‘Ewan’s coat o! 
arms, and Jove holding aloft the lightning, with 
figures on either side of Darkness flying away and 
Light breaking. On the stage immediately belov 
the lantern there is a frieze of dancing ebetahks 


— Irtereommuunication, 
QUESTIONS. 


[11702.|—Drainage.—A pair of semi-detached villas 
are being erected where there are two systemsof drainage, 
the rain-water pipes being kept separate and distinct from 
the soil drains, and not connected inany way. Should 
the down-pipes discharge over gullies, or should they be 
eonnected to drain with an easy obtuse bend, and have 
one disconnecting trap before entering into rain-water 
sewer in road ?—Proup Saopran. 


{11703.|—Eaves of Adjoining Building.—It is 
proposed to raise building B to dotted lines. In order to 
do this, eaves of A would have to be cut away anda 

tter formed. "Would owners of B have a legal right to 

o this, and, if so, must a proper notice be served on 
owners of A? The wall is not a party one. Would not 
the projecting eaves of A, as shown, be an encroachment 
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on B. A was built after B, and the rain-water pipes from 
the eaves gutter is let into a chase in the wall (see C), 
thus indicating that the owners of A anticipate that B 
might at some time be remodelled and raised, con- 
sequently pipe is chased, so that it should not project into 
any room which might take the place of the present 
passage.—HAVES. 


({11704.]-Cement for Rottenstone. — Could any 
reader give a recipe for cementing rottenstone or Fuller’s 
earth into a concrete form?—P. WILLIAMS. 


{11705.]—Moulding Sawdust.—Is there any stuff 
which, added to sawdust, makes the latter plastic, so as 
to run into a mould, and yet of such a nature that it gives 
off no disagreeeble smell, or gives a disagreeable taste, or 
has any ill-effects on liquids ?—A. Boswortu. 


{11706.]—Levelling Instruments.—What is the 
way to affix new papers on levelling staff to avoid 
any marked error in the shrinking or expansion of papers 
when mounting? Also, what is the proper method to 
test and adjust a surveyor’s level?—B. E. J. 


[11707.|—Everest Theodolite.—Whatis the general 
method of taking altitudes with this instrument? After 
setting-up and levelling the horizontal limb, should the 

scope then be raised to make the horizontal wire cut 
the required point of which the altitude is to be taken, 
and now bringing the index-level bubble to the centre of 
its run, or should the index level be manipulated before 
making the observation? Ihave tried the latter method, 
and find that after raismg the telescope the bubble has 
always moved a little with the telescope, and requires 
readjustment. Should this be so?—D. M. Y. R. 


REPLIES. 


[11676.]—Architect’s Responsibility.—The con- 
tractors can claim their contract money if the property is 
sold, if there is a properly drawn-up contract, when a 
¢lause is generally inserted providing against such a con- 
tingency. Im case of the bankruptcy of employer, his 
obligations under the contract will fall on his assignee or 
trustee, and the contractor can claim for any balance 
against the estate. I should advise “‘ Pro et Con.’ to 
consult a solicitor, as the contract will determine the 
question of liability.—G. 


[11701.|—Floor Construction.—The most sub- 
stantial and economical construction for floors of the kind 
described by ‘‘ Deyonian’”’ would be rolled steel girders 
eyery 3ft. or so apart, and joists supporting concrete 
arches or slabs of the Granolithie Company’s material, or 
the Dennett system. The Expanded Metal Co.’s system 
has many good features, as the arches of concrete are 
strengthened by expanded-metal meshes, which are in- 
serted in the concrete. The Roebling floor system is also 
a good one. Small concrete arches turned between 
rolled iron or steel joists are used ; the arches are turned 
on bands of wire netting stiffened by jin. iron rods every 
2ft. apart. A wire netting is fixed below flanges for the 
plaster ceiling. (See articles appearing in this journal on 
** Arches in Conerete.”) The concrete used had better be 
left to the manufacturers of the floor system, who have by 
experience found out the proper aggregate and matrix to 
be used to give the best result.—C. C. C. 


[11683.]—Elliptical Arches.—I send the following 
in answer to “J. W.S.’s” further inquiry for a geo- 
metrical construction of an ellipse, haying given both 
height and width. It was given me a few years ago at a 
brickwork and masonry class, but I have never had 
occasion to use it:—A B = span of arch, AC = CB; CD 
= rise, DE= fof DC; and AF=DE. JoinFE and 
bisect it at right angles by GH, which cuts D C produced 
in H. Join HF andproduce to K. Then H is the centre 
for arc D K with radius H D, and F is centre for are AK 
with radius FA. The otber half is similar.—W. F. 


Orr 2 


The remarkable and unique collection of flint 
implements brought from Egypt by Mr. Seton- 
Karr has been purchased by the Liverpool Museum. 
Dr. Forbes has undertaken to describe the collection 
and figure many of the specimens, ; 


ee 
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CarpiIFr BUILDERS AT VARIANCE.—UPHAM VY. 
BurGeEss AND SAUNDERS.—In this case, tried at the 
Cardiff County-court last week, £20 was claimed by 
plaintiff, a Cardiff builder, against defendant, 
Burgess, another Cardiff builder, as damages for the 
construction by defendant of the water pipes of an 
adjoining house to plaintiff’s in Pentrebane-street, 
so that it discharged water into plaintiffs down pipe 
and on to plaintifi’s land, and an injunction was 
claimed against Saunders, the present owner and 
occupier of the house. Plaintiff’s counsel, in open- 
ing, admitted that since the action had been taken, 
the chief nuisance alleged—a pipe which discharged 
water on plaintiff’s front garden—had been removed. 
The plaintiff gave evidence, but it appeared, in 
cross-examination, that no water was now dis- 
charged on the garden, but defendant still had his 
pipe connected with his (plaintiff’s) down pipe. He 
had had an action against defendant already for the 
value of the pipe-end, and had been awarded £33. 
His Honour, after viewing plans and photographs, 

ave judgment for plaintiff for one farthing 
Hee ss without costs, and refused to grant an 
injunction. 

Maxine - up Private Roaps — ARBITRATION 
ApprEAt.—In the Chancery Division on Friday, Mr. 
Justice Kekewich had before him the case of the 
“‘Urban District Council of Handsworth v. Der- 
rington,’’ which was an action to recover from the 
defendant, asownerof certain housesin Putney-road, 
his proportion of the cost of making, paving, and 
sewering the road. Defendant declining to comply 
with the usual notice to do the work, it was 
tendered for, and, upon its completion, the appor- 
tionment was referred to arbitration, with the 
result that in October, 1896, the arbitrator’s award 
apportioned to Mr, Derrington £158 11s. 8d. as the 
sum for which he was liable. This was £2less than 
the sum allotted by the surveyor. The points 
raised were three in number. The first and most 
important, counsel stated, was whether Putney- 
road was sewered already. It was perfectly true 
that the road contained one or more sewers in one 
sense, a drain made by the owners of certain houses 
serving more than one house, and being connected 
with sewers running down other roads in Hands- 
worth. Asa whole, the street was unquestionably 
not sewered; and it was submitted on plaintiffs’ 
behalf that the mere existence of drains in the 
street did not bring them within the definition of a 
sewered street within the meaning of the Act. 
This was obviously so, because these sewers were 
made by the owners of particular houses. They 
were not available for other houses in the street, and 
still less were they available for houses to be built 
‘on parts of the street not built upon. Plaintiffs’ 
second point was that even if the existence of these 
sewers did constitute the sewering of the street as a 
whole, it must be shown by the defendant that the 
street was sewered to the satisfaction of the local 
authority, in order to prevent the Act from coming 
into operation. The third point was a technical 
objection raised by the defence to the effect that at 
the point where Stamford-road crossed Putney -road 
there was no adjoining owner, and therefore the 
local board had included too much in that which 
they had charged the frontagers. Plaintiffs’ answer 
to this was that it was too late to take such an 
objection now. Any objection which went to show 
that the local board were trying to throw too much 
on the frontagers could only be dealt with by appeal 
to the Local Government Board. At the conclu- 
sion of the arguments, his lordship gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs for the amount claimed, with 4 per 
cent, interest, holding that they had acted entirely 
within their rights. 


ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR DILAPIDATIONS AT BiRK- 
DALE.—At Southport County Court on Tuesday, 
before Judge Collier and a jury, Stewart Speddy, 
architect and property owner, Southport, sued John 
Davie, sack merchant, Oxton and Liverpool, for 
£50, reduced from £80, for dilapidations at Temple 
House, No. 18, Trafalgar-road, Birkdale, let by 
plaintifi’s agent to defendant for three years from 
July, 1893, at £90 per annum. Plaintiff said ‘‘a 
pig would leave its stye in a cleaner condition 
than this house was left.’”? For the defence, 
counsel commented on the facts that the case 
took nine months for its incubation, and that 
originally £45 rent in lieu of notice was alone 
claimed; but this was afterwards abandoned 
when it was found that due notice had been 
given. He tendered expert and other evidence 
to show that the house was left in a proper 
state of repair, but it had since remained 
open to the public. Two items of damage 
only had been admitted, and 20s. paid into court. 
Defendant swore that he spent over £60 in repairs 
during his tenancy. Inhis reply, plaintiff’s counsel 
said there had been no real delay in bringing the 
action. His Honour, in summing up, quoted 
this sentence from plaintiff’s evidence: ‘‘ When 
I found Icould not get another six months’ rent 
I thought I would go in for the dilapidations,”’ 
and said the solicitor’s letter demanding £80 was very 
peremptory. Asto the suggestion by the defence 
that tramps had damaged the house, one witness 
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for the defence went so far as to say the house was 
in the same condition when defendant left it as it 
was now.—After twenty minutes’ deliberation the 
jury found for the plaintifi for £25, including the 
£1 paid into court. Judgment was given accord- 
ingly, with costs. 


2 ______—. 
STAINED GLASS. 


Mosrtny.—A. large stained-glass window, com- 
memorative of her Majesty’s sixty years’ reign, is 
about to be placed in St. Agnes’s Church, Moseley ; 
and from the various competitive designs sone 
mitted, the award has been gained by Messrs, A. 
Ballantine and Gardener, of Edinburgh. The pro- 
posed window is ranged in five lofty Gothic lights 
with tracery. The central figure is that of our 
Lord, seated in majesty. The archangels St. 
Michael and St. Gabriel are on either side. Angels 
hover in concentrating groups. Biblical figures in 
attitudes of adoration occupy the three central 
lights, while the lights adjoining these, right and 
left, contain figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
St. Agnes; also Abbess Hilda, King Alfred, and 
Queen Margaret, saints in the Royal line, and other 
saints as typifying the progress of religion, litera- 
ture, arts, and science, In a rich mosaic band, 
dividing the figures from a Royal heraldic base, will 
be inscribed, ‘‘ There are differences of administra- 
tion, but the same Lord.’’ 
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CHIPS. 


The sanction of the Local Government Board 
was obtained on Saturday by the Northwich Rural 
District Council to borrowing £1,659, which, with 
nearly £2,400 raised by the Runcorn Urban District 
Council, will be expended upon the road between 
Runcorn and Barnton. The highway is now ina 
deplorable state, and is regarded by cyclists as the 
worst in Cheshire. 


Mr. G. B, Benmore died on Saturday at Budleigh 
Lodge, Exmouth, at the age of 73. Aun Exmouthian 
by birth, he spent a number of years in Wales as 
architect, and later returned to pursue his pro- 
fession at Exmouth. He was an active member of 
the old local board, and also represented the district 
on the Devonshire County Council. He had been 
in failing health for some months. 


Additions are being made to the infirmary at 
Peterborough, and special consideration has been 
given to the ventilation, which will be carried out 
on the Boyle system. 


Mr. James Neish, Stud.Inst.C.H., of Dundee, 
who was a pupil and latterly an assistant with Mr. 
D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., of Newcastle, has been 
appointed surveyor to the Pocklington: Rural 
District Council, East Riding. 


The annual exhibition of drawings, needlework, 
designing in paper and colour, modelling in clay and 
cardboard, woodwork, cookery, laundrywork, and 
kindergarten, executed in the various schools of the 
School Board for London, will be held at the Hugh 
Myddelton School, St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell 
Green, from (to-day) Friday to Wednesday next 
(Sunday excluded), from 12 noon to 8.30 p.m. The 
exhibition will be opened to-day by the Marquis of 
Londonderry (chairman of the board). 


A Local Government Board inauiry was held in 
the Mayoress’s Parlour, Coventry, on Thursday in 
last week, by Colonel Albert J. Hepper, D.S.O., 
R.E., into the application of the city council to 
borrow £5,416 for the purpose of the construction of 
a new street from Coventry to Harlsdon. The city 
survéyor (Mr, J. E. Swindlehurst) and the town 
clerk (Mr. L. Beard) explained the proposals. 


At a meeting of the Hartley Council, held at 
Southampton last week, it was unanimously decided 
to provide additional classroom and sanitary accom- 
modation at the Hartley Institution in that town at 
an estimated cost of £2,500. 


The Bill promoted by the London County Council 
for powers to construct a subway under the river © 
Thames from Greenwich to Millwall came on 
Monday as an unopposed Bill before Lord Morley’s 
Committee of the House of Lords. The preamble 
having been formally proved, the committee passed 
the Bill as already sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. The subway will be constructed for 
foot passengers only. It will begin near Brewhouse- 
lane, Greenwich, and terminate near the western 
boundary of the Island Gardens, Poplar. 


With the assistance of their electrical engineer, Mr. 
Thomas L. Miller, the Bootle Watch Committee 
have drafted a scheme for providing the borough 
with electricity, and they recommend the town 
council to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £35,000 to cover the estimated 
cost. 


The Bill to abandon the undertaking of the Lon > 
don, Walthamstow, and Epping Forest Railway 
Company has been withdrawn, the lenders of the 
amount required for the Parliamentary deposit (who 
caused the Bill to be presented) having been repaid. 


q 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Lonpon County Councin IMPROVEMENTS.—A 
Select Committee of the House of Lords began on 
Monday the consideration of the London County 
Council (Improvements) Bill. Mr. Freeman, in 
opening, said this was a Bill to empower the carry- 
ing out of three distinct improvements—(1) the 
construction of an approach to the Tower Bridge on 
the north similar to that on the south side, which is 
now being carried out—this portion of the bill was 
now unopposed ; (2) the widening of the Tottenham 
Court-road at the Oxford-street end at Bozier’s- 
court; and (3) the widening of the Strand by the 
removal of the block of buildings between the two 
churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes.—Mr. Andrew Young, valuer to the London 
County Council, gave formal evidence as to the 
Bozier’s-court improvement, In his opinion, the 
Oxford Music-hall was a proper subject for the 
improvement charge. The removal of the block of 
buildings would give further advertisement to the 
hall by enabling the entrance to be seen from the 
Oxford-street crossing. Evidence was given as to 
the improvement which the sweeping away of these 
buildings would be to the Oxford, and rebutting 
evidence was given on behalf of the Oxford 
(Limited).—The Chairman announced that the 
committee were of opinion that the Oxford 
Music Hall should be included in the im- 

rovement area. The committee also decided that 

r. Schmarr, photographer, Tottenham Court- 
road, must go to arbitration under the general Act. 
The petition was then proceeded with of Mr. 
Roberts, the owner of some of the condemned 
property in the Strand, who contended that he 
would be hampered in dealing with his property 
until the County Council actually took it, and who, 
therefore, sought special compensation. After legal 
argument the committee decided that this case, too, 
would be covered by the general law. The pre- 
amble was then declared proved, and the clauses 
were adjusted. 


__ Lonpon Country Councrt (GENERAL POWERS) 

Bitu.—The same committee then proceeded to con- 
sider this Bill. Mr. Pope explained that the object 
of the Bill was to widen Long-lane, Borough, 
eastward from St. George’s Church to Crosby-row, 
by taking property on the south side of the 
thoroughfare, and at the same time to construct a 
ca de a running from High-street, Borough, on 
the north side of St. George’s Church, to Long-lane. 
Dr. Burke, who occupied a house which was in- 
volved in the scheme, held that the Bill did not 
provide him with sufficient compensation. The 
committee eventually decided against Dr. Burke, 
and, formal evidence as to the remaining provisions 
of the Bill haying been adduced, the preamble of 
the Bill was found proved. 


ProgecTeD Irish Ramwways.—Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four made a general statement on Monday night 
respecting the wd arp ef moneys under the 
Railways (Ireland) Act, 1896. A narrow-gauge 
railway from Buncrana to Carndonagh, Co. 
Donegal, a distance of 18} miles, had, he explained, 
been certified for by the Lord Lieutenant, reported 
on by the Board of Works, and approved of by the 
grand jury of the county, who had presented for a 
sum of £5,000 in aid thereof. Arrangements had 
been made for its future working and maintenance, 
free of cost to the county, by the Londonderry and 
Lough Swilly Railway Company, who were to equip 
the line fully with rolling stock at a cost of not 
less than £10,000. This railway would serve the 
greater portion of the peninsula of Inishowen, and 
would develop the fish and shirt industries in the 
district and the trade in bog ore and kelp. At the 
ensuing summer assizes for county Donegal it was 
intended to submit to the grand jury for their 
approval proposals for the construction of a railway 
from Letterkenny through the most congested dis- 
tricts of North-West Donegal to the districts known 
as “‘ The Rosses.’’ The length of the railway would 
be 50 miles, and the Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly Railway had undertaken to work and 
maintain the line when made free of expense to the 
county. 

en —___ 


The new English Presbyterian Church, St. 
Columba’s, Smithdown Gate, Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool, was dedicated on Friday evening. The 
church will accommodate about 600 persons on the 
ground floor, and 100 in the gallery. The building 
is lighted throughout by electricity. The architects 
are Messrs. Woolfal and Eccles, of Liverpool, the 
contractors being Messrs. Morrison and Son, of 
Wavertree. 


On Saturday a special service was held at the 
church of St. Andrew, Derby, at which the stained- 
giass west window (a memorial of the ministry of 
Robert Hey, vicar 1878-94) was unyeiled. The 
window, which is the work of Mr. F. Holt, of 
Warwick, represents the Benedicite. The artist 
has treated the subject allegorically, the twelve 
angels in the two side lights symbolising ‘‘The 
Winds of God,’’ ‘Showers and Dew,’’ ‘* Green 
Things upon the Earth,’’ ‘‘ Fire and Heat,” “Light 
and Darkness,’’ &c, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


LrEps.—For some years past the city council 
have, says the Leeds Mercury, been aware that the 
sewage of the city was not effectively treated at the 
works of Kuostrop. They have also been cognisant 
of the fact that a considerable volume of water, 
laden with impurities, has been poured into the 
already-polluted river Aire. Within the last three 
years the West Riding Rivers Board have fre- 
quently urged that this state of things ought not to 
allowed to continue in a large and enterprising city 
like Leeds. As their early appeals produced no 
result, their later representations have partaken 
somewhat of the character of mild threats, and the 
corporation, knowing the powers which the R vers 
Board possess in these matters, have at last felt it 
expedient to make a move. At the March meeting 
of the city council it was resolved, after a long dis- 
cussion, to accept the tender of Mr. Isaac Gould for 
constructing seven additional settling tanks and 
raising the level of one of the existing tanks at the 
Knostrop Sewage Works, at the sum of £27,991. 
The chairman of the sewerage committee pointed 
out that about twenty million gallons per day 
passed through the works. The present tanks only 
held 24 million gallons; the additional tanks pro- 
posed would provide accommodation for another 
2% million gallons, and would permit the necessary 
time to elapse for precipitation. The corporation were 
bound to do something ; the West Riding Rivers 
Board compelled them to take immediate action. If 
they did not put down additional tanks, then they 
must at once provide a better and more costly pre- 
cipitant, the cost of which would be from £15,000 
to £16,000 a year. The filtration experiments that 
are being tried at Barking, where sewage is being 
treated biologically—by a system in which certain 
harmless bacteria are introduced into the effluent 
which destroys the poisonous bacteria, formed the 
subject of a lengthy discussion at a meeting of the 
Sewerage Committee on Monday last, and it was 
eventually resolved to take the advice of an expert 
as to the best system to adopt for effectively treat- 
ing the sewage of the city. It was pointed out that 
the varied character of the trade effluents which 
found their way into the sewers might not be 
favourable to the adoption of the biological treat- 
ment referred to. 


SaLtForD TaxEes AN INDEPENDENT CoURSE.—A 
special meeting of the Salford Town Council con- 
sidered on Monday a report of the River Irwell 
Conservancy Committee relating to the disposal of 
the borough sewage. Disapproving of the scheme 
prepared by the borough engineer, which the 
council has already adopted, the Local Government 
Board has withheld its sanction to an application 
for power to borrow money for its execution. The 
opinion of counsel (Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C.) 
has been obtained favourable to the corporation 
borrowing money for the purpose in view, without 
the Board’s sanction, under section 285 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. After some discussion, 
the council decided, by 18 votes to 10, in favour of 
borrowing £80,000 for the purpose stated without 
reference to the Local Government Board. 


SoutH Lonpon WatER Suppry.—A Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, on Tuesday, gave 
formal sanction to the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Bill—a measure which is intended to enable 
the company to take legally from the River Thames 
the quantity of water which they are at present 
taking illegally. The company need some 
40,000,000 gallons daily, and they thought they 
were entitled to take that or whatever quantity they 
required ; but in January last an injunction was 
obtained by the Thames Conservancy Board restrain- 
ing them from taking more than 24,500,000 gallons 
daily. The present Bill, which is purely a tempo- 
rary measure, will be operative for only two years, 
it being obligatory on the company to come to 
Parliament next year with a comprehensive scheme, 
when all matters in difference will be open for full 
discussion. 


———$46 <9 


It appears highly probable that the proposal to 
erect a Protestant cathedral in Belfast will have to 
be abandoned, as funds are not forthcoming. The 
plan prepared by Mr. Thomas Drew, of Dublin, as 
adopted would involve an expenditure of £100,000 ; 
but towards the cost of the first section, estimated 
at £20,000, after the greatest energy in canvassing, 
only £8,000 has been promised. It is now proposed 


to throw over the grandiose project, and to provide | § 


a central church at a cost of from £7,000 to £15,000. 


Mr. James Edmeston, F.R.1.B.A., writes :— 
The marble group called ‘‘ Charity,’? which was 
executed by the eminent French sculptor, M. Dalou, 
and erected at the rear of the Royal Exchange, was 
found to have suffered greatly from the weather, 
and the only thing that could be done was to use 
the marble as a model, and to cast the group in 
bronze, which has now been done by Mr. Moore at 
his foundry at Thames Ditton. The weather has 
no effect on the bronze, which will, the Deputy of 
Broad-street Ward predicts, be as sound 500 years 
hence as it is to-day. 
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Mr. Barrovur made the satisfactory announce- 
ment in the House of Commons on Monday night 
that although there was no legal objection to the 
proposed removal of Captain R. R. Burges’s 
monument from its position in the south aisle of 
St. Paul’s to the crypt of the cathedral, in order 
to make room for the Leighton Memorial, the 
Dean and Chapter, after reviewing all the circum- 


stances of the case, had decided not to remove it. - ; 


Thus all’s well that ends well. 


Yer another watering-place is pra to be 
created on the North Kent coast. 

time is the freehold manorial estate of Leys- 
down, which, embracing about 1,087 acres, forms 
the north-east corner of the Isle of Sheppey. It 
has a foreshore of nearly 1,700 acres, over three 


miles of sea beach, and contains two coastguard | 
The estate, which is to be sold by © 


stations. i 
auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on Friday 
in next week, is now chiefly laid out in meadow 


pastures, and a considerable portion lies high and — 
enjoys fine views of the German Ocean. It is — 


also pointed out that a new railway is in con- 
templation connecting Queenborough with Leys- 


down, and that several boats pass within a short — 
distance, the services of which, when Leysdown — 


is developed, there ought to be no difficulty in 
obtaining. 

Ar the distribution of the prizes, &c., at King’s 
College, by Sir Owen Roberts, D.C.L., the chief 
prizes in the Arts Division were taken by sons of 
members of the architectural profession. The 
Jelf Medal was awarded to Mr. Gilbert Love- 
grove (only son of Mr. Henry Lovegrove, F.8.I., 
Vice-President of the Society of Architects, and 
district surveyor of South Islington and Shore- 
ditch), who took also the Special Prize for 


Ancient History and English Literature; and™ 


Mr. Chas. W. Chastel de Boinville, who took 


he site this 


are we eels i S* @ 


the Brewer Prize for Modern History, the Barry — 


Prize for Divinity, and the prize for Frenc 


Literature (son of the late Mr. de Boinville, 


A.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of Works). 


Tue first step in the direction of providin, 
Peterborough with a more adequate town-hall 
and municipal buildings was taken on Friday 
in last week, when the corporation of that 
city considered in committee a sketch-plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Walshaw, the borough sur- 
veyor. The scheme embraces a give-and-take 
proposal—that of throwing a portion of the: 


site of a tenement in Exchange-street into 


the Market-place, and annexing in its stead 
a portion of the Market-place. A square, with 
frontage 85ft. by 60ft., will then be available for 
building over. On the ground floor a butter 
cross, 42ft. by 33ft., can be provided, together 
with convenient mayor’s parlour, committee 
rooms, porter’s room, &c. On the first floor will 
be the council chamber, also 42ft. by 33ft., with 
other offices, &c., for the officials in the various 
departments. The plans were generally approved ;. 
but some members thought the scheme hardly 
extensive enough. A sub-committee of nine 
members was nominated to consider the whole 
question, and report to the general body. 


A pepuTATiIon from the Manchester and Salford 
Sanitary Association waited on the gas committee 
of the Manchester City Council, on Friday, and 
presented a memorial expressing concern ‘‘ at the 
growing practice of municipal gas committees and 
gas companies using water-gas as an ingredient 
in the composition of gas for illuminating pur- 
poses.”? The product was declared to be very 
poisonous. Mr. Alderman Gibson, chairman of 
the committee, said it was water-oil gas, and not 
water-gas, which the committee proposed to 
introduce in a small proportion with the coal-gas. 
This was commonly done here and in America, 
and there had been no evil results, while the con- 
venience to the public had in various ways been. 
reat. Water-oil gas was very quickly manu- 
factured, and by laying down the plant proposed. 
the committee would be able to cope, as they 
were not now able to do, with the demands made 
upon them on a succession of foggy days. 


In a letter to a Newcastle newspaper, the 
Marquis of Londonderry points out the necessity 
for greatly enlarging Seaham. Harbour and 
developing the collieries. His Lordship pro- 
ceeds :—‘‘ In order to keep pace with the times 
there can be no doubt that developments of the 
harbour and collieries are very desirable. I have 
a very large capital invested in my present 


| 
; 
; 
{ 


undertakings, and I feel that it would not be 
prudent for me to increase my responsibilities. 
The tendency in the present age is to form large 


10d. per hour, has been settled. The’men have 
been granted the additional 1d. per hour; but the 
employers’ stipulation for an alteration in the rule 


: * IRON, &c 
undertakings into companies with limited liabili- with respect to apprentices has also been conceded. atti s. SNe Om 
ties. I have given instructions to have plans Formerly an employer bce Se a Pa ply the Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £515 0 to £6 0 0 
prepared for the enlargement of the harbour with bound apprentice, but under the modiiication of Mie | Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... RATT > ge, 6 20d 
an estimate of the cost ; this work will be under- rule all lads working will be bound. faible alae Plates'..:... Belbr One 6:10: : 
taken by Mr, H. H. Wake, engineer to the River] , Twinsm. "A meeting are thee hee te Seb rag rte AF gh Fore Soar Si 
Ww issi r T e a aee, Squares Nair aon wecateeseans 17% 0-0 17 0 0 
ecg apt as oe eo es Head Hotel, Thirsk, for the purpose of considering | Do., Welsh os... ccsssssseeeeesesesssee 515 0 5 17 6 
2 : ‘ : d So 2 t fi . ~ | an advance in wages. Up to the present 53d. per | Boiler Plates, Iron— 

spapspecaec: 2 eg ns, eminent firms of mining] hour has been paid, and the men wanted 6}d. per} South Staffs... ceeeseseseees 717 6, 850 
engineers, to make valuations of the collieries | hour, The masters would not accede to the request, | Best Snedshill .......--........+... o , 1010 0 


10 0 
Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. Od. per ton. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron— 
No. 18 to 20. No. 22to24. 


and other works in which I am interested, and as 
soon as these are completed it is my present 
intention to offer the whole to the public and 
form a limited liability company. I shall myself 


but offered an advance of 1s. per week, which the 
men refused to accept, and they accordingly ceased 
work, 


Oo 


i i i ies.” 6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 
marae Vay pineg nice eerie properties. CHIPS. BaWedth fins. loi gc £1015 0 ...£11 0 0 
ee oD ae oe In the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Patent BGSb) GittOr sais .seccessedecrstvesces = 5 Oras a “ 0 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. | Office Extension Bill and the Public Office (White- er ton. er ton. 
Turspay.—Annual Meeting of the National Master ope ee Bil passed through Committee and were Geet ton ue @ 0 0 y 3 10 0 
; Builders’ Association at Bristol. reported without amendment. eee oe Paes weenie Rca beanie — a9 hk S 
% ‘ aa, i i t-Iron Socket Pipes— 

Saturpay (Juny 24).—Society of Architects. D: ;| The Howrah House Poplar, London, is being | Vast-iro 
ek sia aimed eke. tom: oa he warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s ion reas seseseeseraeneeeen anaes ig : ” re } 
Station, 11 a.m. patent Manchester stoves and grates and special| Tin’ to odin. (ail sizes), 415 0, 5 0 0 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs.| [Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 


BE. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 

Dr. Temple is resolutely putting the Archbishop’s 
house in order. He has resolved to spend £5,000 in 
improving the drainage, some portions of the system 
being nearly as old as the Palace. 


The 17th-century brick houses occupying the 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra.] 
Pig Iron— Per ton. 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall ............ ; 105s. to 110s. 
Hot Blast, ditto ............ceeeeeeee 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 
Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 
Gas-Tubes .... sessttssesseene TOD.C. Fittings tape 
Water-Tubes. i, 0 72 


Trane Petvs. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Bury, Lancs.—The plumbers in the Bury district | .. A Steam-Tubes.. Co oS fog 68 

La* : site of Nos. 10, 11, and 12, Walbrook have just| Galvanised Gas-Tubes ........0. 60 : 62 

ay Ae te an advance in wages of a_halfpenny been replaced by a Portland stone fronted block of Galvanised Water-Tubes ......... 55 ss BT 

pe : offices, built from designs by Mr. Delissa Joseph, | Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 “A 4 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks. 


DunpDEE.—The members of the Dundee district of 
the Scottish National Operative Plasterers’ Federal 
Union have made application for an increase of 
wages to the extent of 3d. per hour, the present rate 
of pay being 83d. per hour. According to the rules 
of the Union, a six months’ notice has to be given 
on either side, so that, in the event of the increase 
being granted, it will not come into operation until 
the Ist of January next. As yet no reply has been 
received from the employers. 


EXETER.—Three employers have accepted the 
men’s demands, so that the extent of the dispute is 
gradually being decreased. Other batches of brick- 
layers and masons have left the city this week for 
various destinations where work has been found for 
them. This reduces the number of men now out to 


and known as Brook House. The building contains 
52 rooms, let out in suites of offices, and fitted with 
the electric light. Messrs. J. Allen and Sons, of 
Kilburn, were the builders. 


A 


A dAT 


ESTABLISHED ESTABLISHED 


OVER OVER 


@ HALF-A-CENTURY 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, PLANS, &c. 


Lithographed in best style and with great expedition by 


HALF-A-CENTURY 8 


Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to 6in. ...... £815 0 ,, £915 0 

Cut Floor Brads:..,. ......-s.cssserses 810 0, 910 0 

Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 

Oxtowes 82 9a TOU RIE 6 ID IS 1k 15 B.W.G. 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt, 


TIMBER. 


about fifty, and negotiations are in progress from PARTRIDGE PER Teak, Burmah.... per load £14 5 0 to£1610 0 
srhich it is expected that more will be despatched to ee ee. Bangkok ec ws LE, 10.7 Oo 3p 7 LOCO 
other towns in a day or so. - C) of the men s be o Ona a 
sent away will obtain higher wages than are being igh ceed, leet givendt é recat pied ay 2 ‘ > zB : + : 
_ sought for at Exeter. Special Prices quoted for Large Jobs. 4 450 - 6 0 0 
FLEETWOOD.—The plumbers of this port are on LrperaL Discounrs accoRDING TO ARRANGEMENT. ee 400 ,, a g 
strike because the masters will not sign the rules, Hg : A 3 ” 310 0 
Liverpoon.,—Owing to the strike of plasterers OERELMEY STONE LIQU (D. Fi ; ” 2150, 445 0 
which has existed in Liverpool for some weeks past, irra ecabeiate log... 4 3 i 3 ” ‘ ie 
the whole of the building trade is affected, and ’ 7 ego pecs et Aes ” 
pnilding operations in the city are now almost at a THE TEST O E TIM E. eee ee ae 3 0 0 3 9 0 0 
standstill. The Liverpool Master Builders’ Associa- | Over Forty Years’ General Experience has | Box oo vcecsscscesseeseens hee B02 * 15.0.0 
tion Lae) that wey are willing to appoint a board of proved that Sequoia, a ...per cube fe 0s 1S yo Os 1D 
conciliation on the lines suggested by the men. They Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot 
int out that the men have hitherto persistently § ZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, lin. a eee seseeeseeseaeeeneneenees , S 4 ” $ 0 6 
eclined arbitration. The master builders havealso| Apsolutely Waterproofs and Preserves ” Minna ” 26a ee a 
issued a circular, showing the concessions which they | BRICKS, STONE, CEMENT, PLASTER, | Cedar, Guba ee 00 4, 005 
a ready to Foes =o spe lesisi As ene the : STUCCO, &c. oe eon darasis.. sce 3 0 0.4 ;,:10.0 5 
ollowing rate of wages to the several trades :— : ° . ; je | SatinWO0d .......1...sereseees . OO Tr Or Lin 
Wages shall be paid by the hour, all the year round, Adopted by Governments nt ees Bodies throughout the WWalniit, Leabate ec : 3h 007 


OF 0 
Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by iin. 


at the rate of : carpenters and joiners, 9d. per hour ; ty is 


bricklayers, 94d.; slaters, 9d.; plasterers, 93d. ; 


SZERELMEY & C0., ROTHERHITHE NEW RD.,S.E. 


plumbers, '9d.; painters, 8d.’ With regard. to price ars aedearaenme een ents 
apprentices, they propose that all apprentices after W L ASCELLES d (| C0 3 Sree kccAgaieiies 610 0, 10 0 0 
three months’ trial be legally bound for not less r) e I "9 Canada Spruce, Ist...........s.sseeee 1 105.0'5,5 3120 OO 
than five years. Before the dispute commenced, : ar a ie ae and 3rd ......... ce g ” : 4s f 
the men slate, there wore 400 plasterers and 150) 121, Bunhill Row, London, E.G. | riggs 710 0% 810 0 
P NETBOOK: TELEPHONE Ne. 270 St. Petersburg 910 0, 13 0 0 
OPERATIVE Brickiayers’ Socrety.—On Satur- og tie prets ae ean eae 
D © are’? | TETATY AT AS TAINGDDY 4} Fa Dd wes ” 
day. the Tonden. Order of Operative. Bricklayers’ | HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. White Sea. 910 0} 16 0 0 
chester. A large pouber of iaasaenibers stccmatled LASCELLES’ CON CRETE Nae au sok ae 500, 2000 
pe : Tn, oards, per square of lin. :-— 
_ Pepa a ee oe to the moe ve ist Drepated ore ate 08 6 5, pine 6 
rdens. ere, aiter tea, a meeting was held, 7 DG. AU tOpese nearas eer deeate ont suesaste 0) 7-0; , 12 0 
cole precy of st tir Soe sheld, | Conservatories & Greenhouses qoute al 0502 066 
8 e Society has 27, members, with ete oe se pe 
funds amounting to nearly £70,000, and has closs| | WOODEN BUILDINGS. Se ent sig oy. 10 
upon 300 branches. Mr. John Batchelor, the generai BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. Memel, cr. pipe ........sceceesseee 230 0 0 ,, 240 0 0 
secretary, urged upon the members the necessity of Memel, Drack. ........cccccsecessesees 200 0-0 ,, 210 0 0 
strengthening their union. If trade-unionism was CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. OILs. 
2 be pea dt the unions ae be an and be a ee Tiinsecd per ton £14 5 to £14 15 
stronger. Small unions were useless, and he ho Se eet ey TSR i S RHEOA Lard, 
that one day there would be but poses noticat pet ESTIMATRKA GIVEN ON APPLICATIOP. ape reeeh voles sires rs 2 i re 
building trade. He asked that support should be Cottonseed, refined on Id EOS ON TAD 


given to the scheme for the provision of cottage 
homes for aged members. Representatives from 
London, Leicester, Warrington, and other towns 
were present at the meeting. Next year the socie 

will celebrate its jubilee, and a demonstration veil 


Olive, Spanish .. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTIN 


° 
ecooooeoes9o 


. Ole Give et. sear rer ce 99 Sages dd) 0 0 
be held in London. | , SPECIALISTS. Lubricating U.8.......-.... pergal. 063 5 O07 
Preston.—The strike of bricklayers at Preston, | °° Sat eae Gina: suk eee Ss er ae ee ig Sag os “ 


0 
Tar, Stockholm............ per barrel 1 2 
Archangel ...........6065 esses ; 0 


_ which occurred about three months ago consequent sens 12 
Turpentine, American... per ton 21 0 


Pen ; SEND FOR BOOK, price ls. 6d., giving particulars and the cost of all 
on. 8 demand for an increase of wages from 9d. to the material necessary for the Electric Lighting of a Country House. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


1897. 


£20 (merged) and £10...........c0s0-.02+ Rey. James Wilson, 4, Rhoda Villas, Howth, Co. Dublin 
Ea Sereda harenarsnane Ne cist wep ee area ek apatatainn ERs cma ead E. M. Awdry, Mayor of Chippenham ................ccesessee0e Sire Tee . 
80gs. (merged), 2OBS..............68 eevee D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby .................. 
BOGS.5 BOGS. ZO. s.0ce-caeraieevereersaenni J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Bootle ................. sett othe sso tego Aa 
SSO HOLD assets scp Nacuasaas cqaWus tea serak. ee J. Bell, Clerk, Council Offices, Victoria-road, Surbiton .......... sree, AQ. 13 
ee ee OPA van warearabianc Oe ODED Sarr fh fe ube ee Boys Bc SPI sy bes 
wich—Hig rade ol, Tower-st. (local Competition).. No premium; 5 per cent. com. ...... Clerk to School Board, Ipswich  ......,.....:.:sssceesessserntessnsnsee ns soe dse onde Sept. 
Hatter Siths and Washh a Perko wx £100 (merged), £50, £26 Beco ete W. M. Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, Municipal Bldgs,, Lavender Hiil, 8.W. _,, 
(No first) £150, £100, £50 .............+. Secretary, Building Committee, Newcastle .................... raeva (1898) Jan. 1 { 
J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) ,, 30 
Borough Surveyor, Salter Gate, Chesterfield ...............cseceJecousecsscee . 
Secretary Jubilee Committee, Wadhurst, Kent ..... .......... fos Seen = ¢ 
T. W. Meats, Secretary Jubilee Bridge Committee, Hereford ......... _ - ‘ 
eo R. Welsh, Hon. Sec., Jubilee Committee, Town Hall, Huddersfield... — 
£150, £100, and) £39)0.4 2s. Geese J. Thompson, Clerk to Fylde Board of Guardians, Kirkham, Lanes. — a 
by i pe = ae eee ee ree baer F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton ...........::.c:eccsee _ i 
£500 (merged), £300, £200............... The Town Clerk, Cardiff ; — wi 
eee ay We I, See en ae Tet ney J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe = 
motvenham-—School Boatd Offices! (.iceisc.csscacesccececseneoassoserenabase shecets ee ERA SE Sascae taend . J. F, Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N.... _ . 
5 
: 


LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


BUILDINGS. 


Cee e ens none nae sed asec bercseeeees Seeeeer eae seseseeseagscessperecesereces © 


see AS Sisters of Mercy .................. i 

... Urban District Council 221.12.) 3 

Sep ere ee a Northumberland County Council ... é 
. North Bedburn School Board... 


oO Does eee eee re re errr rn 
f Sebo eta e ence eee seeeences rene tOreeens seereseebesiven 
POON O Oma e meee ee ee eters eenentecenseneer ese esOere teense ne veceetsepeedsesecs 


POP e eee e tees Semen ener nennd vers eeeeerseseeereOeatesesevetesreres 


Lees Knowles, M.P. .... 
Urban District Council 


d IO. ELOUBG, 5 ossksss dene sinned ee ue) Vaca forme Srareee vs sRavi Ria dents aces eee nA AE SIRE piso ta 2semee tees orem ae eee Jenkins and Marr, Architects, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen ............ » 19 
Crewe—Shedding ayareheeten came Cheshire Agricultural Society......... Thos. A. Beckett, Secretary, St. Werburgh’s Chambers, Chester ... ,, 19 
Clown—Six Houses B.Dayles= fates acae ee B. Davies, Crown Inn, Clown -a.zat.s-m.11.51.59sse ee iets, 1D: 
Dewsbury—House:at Westborough ‘ies. cienscsstslA ding fics Lire nicssis kell, te eee eee Fredk. W. Ridgway, F.R.I.B.A., Bond-street, Dewsbury. Pe eee 
Baslow—Twelve Workmen’s Cottages Urban District Council .................8 V.R. Cockerton, Clerk, Baslow sve. tese st eee 3, Le 
King’s Lynn—Pumping Station at Gayto Waterworks 2.5. sana aetire E. J. Silcock, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, King’s Lynn . » 19 
wood End, King’s Heath Rural District Council ........0c000 Edwin Docker, Clerk, 10, Newhall-street, Birmingham ...., noise tees 
Whitley—Shop and House Cy Anderson hi Jedcs hee Arthur Stockwell, Architect, 11, Pilgrim-street, Neweastle-on-Tyne 
Wakeficld—Additions, &c., to Strafford Arms Hotel, Northgate ........................... Sas Fae once Simpson and Richardson, Archts, Southgate Chambers,“Wakefield... 
: § Co-operative Fish Carrying Co. ...... Fred Lister, Secretary, Grimsby ..........sccscsssecesselerecareceansssscessecel 
‘Wednesbury —Nurses Institute . Committee ... George Rose, Town Clerk, Wednesbury ......:..:.006 are seagate 
Lincoln—Central Electricity Station, Brayford Side (N orth) .., Electric Light Committee R. A. Macbrair, City Surveyor, Lincoln .......cescsccccenesseteessesteusessee 
Devizes—Engine-House, Boiler-House, and a Chimney Stack... Visiting Committee, Wilts C.A Joseph T.. Jackson, Clerk to the Committee, Devizes .........0:e.::010+ 
Lancaster—Four Shops . J. and C. Fell J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster ..... Fe 
J. PiSmith «sin Leneeciaat nape J. T. Smith, 8, Finsbury-circus, London, E.0.) .......ccccsceseceseceeeeeesee 
(Guardians 5 \.caemestiiite eis aeasiva A. Clarke, 126, London-road, Lowestoft ..........2cceeeersseseeee maiiesa 
shine aapesddl peavey went cece Fes “titttssisereres We Williams, Partridge Hotel, Llwynpia... bs uxi 3 
.... Hlectric Light Committee............... R, A. Macbrair, City Surveyor, Lincoln ated 
GOVeYNOFS ..........000000 Pe ie seancaced J. L. Miller, Architect, 39, Hide Hill, Berwick-on-Tweed ............... 
Great Western Railway Co............. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W............. Ppt Aty 
pase CeaeTed lS vv snnlih'sd aeapeadey cca tan kos este SREY Meee teeters J. H. Moyle, Architect, Hobson Colliery ..........ccccccssccelaleseeos sonetene 
North-Eastern Railway Co............. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York .............. Tr ees ei 
, ss; GOT POTAON ayes. 2. etaewe. eon ates J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff ........... aw eka 
Cotton—Classroom at Schools ©. 7.20.2 ...casss ste eee re ee Wench ib & 1 Seine Rees eee Isaac A. Clarke, Architect, Walsham-le-Willows ............05 otneseohn Sine 
Cleethorpes—Classroom, Bareroft-street School .................., School Boards: 2c werectae ae William Brown, Clerk, Bank Chambers, Great Grimsby |.............+ 
Barnsley—Two Houser, Beoth-strect, ...01.atila-tas Penge Genet, hes Miinscs eee de ea H. Crawshaw, Architect, 18, Regent-street, Barnsley ........... Arey 
Middlesbrough—Shed at Workhouse ......0ccccccccscescesessecee, Board of Guardians ..........cccc000 J.J. Dales, Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough.................. 
Mainsforth—Pair of Cottages day ss sciseaavenias oCevau dees stabeedeageeg sae Mien cs aise Rene dp Saline Bot eaw sins Ronee F. H. Livesey, Architect, Market-place, Bishop Auc 1 cd, eS 
Hammersmith—Coroner s Court and MOrtnary. ;i-ss-cncccesve-a ues BViOSEEY J Aoi his tee cs Beane teeta eiaaak aeteee H. Mair, C.E., Vestry Hall, Hammersmith ....)........cccseccsecccssveeee bit 
Middlewich—Technical Schools and Free Library. e;).dyenr ness Urban District Council .................. R. T. Worth, A.M.1.C.E., Town Hall Chambers, Middlewich ........ 2 
Hull—Workshops, &c., at St. Andrew’s Dock ....................., Humber Shipwright Company ...... Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, Architects, Albert Chambers, Hull ...... 
Usworth—Six Cottages se dtessvatdasvocedgbentaaes anes 1eee ee aL North-Eastern Railway OCo............. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York ..... .....s:0es:066 Riv bees sbieorsennete a8 
Felixstowe —Shelter on Cliffs. Urban District Council .........00....... Chairman, General Purposes Committee ........ 
Doncaster—New Workhouse Board of Guardians ..........0.cc.00000- F. E. Nicholson, Solicitor, Clerk, High-street, Doncaster 
Hensingham—Farmhouse at Bneckyeat Farm ../.\:. dseghsi.psit ices sui coils Gace area ane J. Gibson Dees, Somerset House, Whitehayen ...... aa 
Highgate—Entrance Lodge to Infirmary, r St. Pancras Board of Guardians ... A. A. Millward, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. PN Gh: 
Fulham—A dditions to Infirmary, and new Drains Board of Guardians ......6......0.0666. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk, Fulham Palace-road, W. .............scseeceeess an 
Crakehall—Alterations to Church 0.0..,......:cccsssssssecvtscussescccsscce. sussececuoterecsasesescoss x «The Vicar, Crakeball, Cox Sapna wis... i302 ..ccveces ve Ab veh 4 
Perraforth—Four Houses ; Capt. W. Roberts .. Sampson Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth ....60...ccseeeceeees Whiz 
Salford—Alterations to Sanatorium. Corporation .......... ia SisBrowny Town Clerk, Salfords:..5 .20s.ca.000. is vise e rere 
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PRACTICAL DETAILS OF BUILDING. 


Ga is a powerful factor in 

the relation between architect and con- 
tractor. The give-and-take principle may be 
a useful means of transacting business; but 
in art matters it does not answer, for it 
generally means a giving up of something, or 
a ‘‘ watering down ” of the artist’s intentions. 
And yet the “< put-off-with-something-equal ” 
policy has ruled in many of our great build- 
ings. All great architects in ancient and 
modern times have had to give up something. 
It is a matter of history that the design of 
Wren for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s had 
to be abandoned for a less magnificent 
scheme. Inigo Jones had to considerably 
modify his plans for the design of 
the palace at Whitehall; and in our own 
day LBarry’s design for the Houses of 
Parliament underwent many prunings and 
amendments, as we know the more recent 
works of Scott and Street did, as in the Govern- 
ment Offices and Law Courts. In short, 
very few of our great public edifices have 
been carried out in the spirit of their 
designers. The exactions and whims of clients 
have nevertheless not been half so preju- 
dicial to the architecture of our time as the 
modern contract, which imposes on the 
architect conditions that favour low tender- 
ing. Of what value are saving and arbitra- 
tion clauses when a tender has been accepted 
which renders honest building out of the 
question? Where is the Non possumua of the 
architect? The only reply of the builder- 
contractor is: ‘‘ We give you something 
that is equal.” Compromise is an easy way 
of defeating the architect’s intention. How 
te make the necessities of plan and con- 
struction architectural is a matter that 
: As a rule the pro- 
fession are inclined to trust too much to the 
contractor and to those engaged in carrying 
out his intentions. They are afraid to impose 
conditions of design which may be costly or 
uneconomical, or, for example, they prefer 
that the engineer shall make his own arrange- 
ments and structural provisions to save the 
trouble of considering a number of details of 
which he is not cognisant. The consequence 
of this apathy is that the engineer is allowed 
to do what he likes in the way of altering the 
design to suit his particular work, rather than 
spend a few hours or minutes in considering 
how he can make his work or fittings conform 
to the design. And this surrender on the 
part of the architect to the engineer’s free 
choice may make all the difference between a 
pleasing architectural design and a hideous 
structure. The apathy of the one and the 
desire to make a profit by the contracting 
firm are the combined enemies to good archi- 
tecture ; they are the conditions which obtain 
in all large buildings and contracts, and 
render itso hard for the architect to realise 
his design in bricks and mortar. Buildings 
designed for utilitarian purposes, like hospi- 
tals, workhouses, and business premises, are 
mainly in the hands of contractors, engineers, 
pies and manufacturers. The architect 
has prepared plans and designs for the build- 
ing, but the before-mentioned officials step in 
and carry out the work. Tach branch falls 
into a particular groove, the brick and terra- 
cotta is regulated by the makers and the 


_ patterns in stock; or the time precludes special 


moulds being made for the work; the iron 
oists and columns are supplied by the 


iron merchant, there is no time to make 


special patterns, and the details devolve 


on the superintendent or clerk of works. 
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If the architect submits designs for the 
columns, brackets, spandrels, they are set on 
one side as expensive, or impracticable; the 
plumber introduces the fixtures he has in 
stock, and the shopfitter, the electrician, the 
decorator, each comes in, and on various 
excuses sets to work in his own way. Is 
not this the way the big contract job is 
carried out? Let those who have had any 
experience say. A great deal goes by the 
board ; there 1s a back way of introducing 
things, which the architect scarcely under- 
stands; and is not his and the contractor’s 
way very far from being the same? The one 
looks at the design, the little details of 
moulding or finish, the other at the number 
of feet, cube or superficial, of material, and 
the labour in the work. A few thousand 
feet of framing or window sashes of the 
same pattern is a matter worth fighting 
for, if only the architect’s conscience or 
whim can be salved; if he can only be 
induced to give up those tiresome little 
details for doors and panels and joinery 
which he has furnished. Is it not also much 
easier and cheaper to order a few thousand 
feet of the same moulding, and to use it for 
all purposes? The same brick mouldings 
will do throughout the buildings for window- 
sills and dressings, band-courses, and cor- 
nices; the same sash or iron casement can 
be used throughout the building. It is 
impossible to reconcile such commercial ideas 
of production with the architect’s views. 
Who can expect such diverse ideas of build- 
ing to lead to success? There are some 
features that are intractable, which cannot 
be made architectural under the conditions 
which prevail. They no doubt are utili- 
tarian ; use or necessity are at the root of 
them. The factory chimney is one. We 
seldom manage to make it architectural, very 
rarely pleasing. The factory engineer comes 
in and attenuates it, or gives it a rigid-lined 
tapering form with an ugly summit that is a 
lasting eyesore against the sky, or to hide 
what the factory-builder considers necessary, 
the architect attempts a compromise which 
is much worse. Instead of a plain brick 
stalk, which offends no one, the structure is 
cased by a square tower to a certain height, 
which is finished by a cornice or with 
pinnacles, and the inner shell goes up like a 
shding pencil-case on end, an outline quite 
indefensible and ugly. Or, what is quite as 
bad, the chimney is disguised and made 
to appear a tower or Italian campanile, 
like that on the Grosvenor-road_pumping- 
station, the Lambeth Waterworks, or the 
sewage outfall works, a form that is mean- 
ingless for conveying away smoke, besides 
being a satire on our architectural taste. - 
Take, again, the water tower as we see it 
treated in any large group of buildings like 
a hospital or an asylum—a feature that 
might, and ought to, be made something of. 
Between the water engineer, the water 
company, and the contractor, the architect 
has very little to do with the result. In the 
bird’s-eye view of the design it appears an 
artistically-treated and handsome feature, if 
a little ill-considered for the purpose; the 
actual structure is a bare, stumpy tower, 
with a huge tank at the top like a locomotive 
feeding-tank. Of course, we do not mean to 
infer that a water-tower should represent 
any other structure, or that the existence of 
a great tank at the top should be suppressed ; 
but such a use can be made conformable 
with good proportion and detail. We do 
not look for a church tower or an 
Italian campanile, or a square tower with a 
belvedere, or clock-dials on each face; but 
at least if can be made an architectural 
feature, and at the same time show- 
ing its character. But, instead of this, 
the architect gives it away to the 
engineer, or is so hampered by the 
structural details that are forced upon him 
that the water tower is often so spoilt as to 
become an erection that is better concealed 
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than made an object of interest. We saw 
the other day in connection with a large 
hospital a water tower that was simply 
treated; but the upper story was made 
slightly larger than the tower below, with a 
balcony round it, but which had evidently 
been spoiled or denuded of its details in 
being carried out. The original design lost 
its character in the process of building. 

Take another instance : a hospital pavilion. 
We do not expect much from so plain a 
building. The very conditions of health 
necessary to be observed renderit a hard build- 
ing to treat architecturally. The only features 
which the architect can turn to account 
are the ends with the detached or angular 
towers for lavatories and conveniences, and 
the balconies for convalescent patients which 
are sometimes provided between them. But 
take any dozen of our recently-built hospitals 
and see how few of them, if any, are carried 
out with a due regard to architectural effect, 
Any external dressings or features, the con- 
verting the angle-placed tower into an 
octogon at the top, or of making its windows 
and roof a little more finished and decorative, 
are very rare. In most cases these semi- 
detached towers are built with extreme 
plainness, the pyramidal roofs are shorn of 
decent proportion and finish, the windows are 
mere slits in the wall, and the balcony railing 
has a bare, impoverished look, being made of 
iron bars. They are more worthy of a back 
yard than the main front to a row of hospital 
pavilions. In eight or a dozen pavilions 
the extra labour of making them orna- 
mental features, small as it seems, may 
make all the difference between the highest 
and lowest tenders. The architect cuts 
out the items of string-courses or stone 
dressings, or tile roofs and finials, and the 
contractor does his best to reduce their 
design still more, and the result is crude 
and ugly. Nothing spoils so quickly asa 
contractor’s method of cheapening : it means 
not only denuding of extraneous details, but 
making everything flimsy and thin. Iron- 
work is one of the many details of a building 
which cannot bear this process with impunity. 
What looks meaner than the substitution of 
half-round guttering for the ogee section, the 
reduction of an inch or two in the diameter 
of an iron column, a plain bar of iron for 
turned wooden ones in balconies and fencing ? 
No architect would prefer to substitute an iron 
truss roof for a timber one oyer any building 
which could be equally well served with 
timber as with iron, The reduction of the 
scantlings of a timber roof is one of the 
favourite devices of the modern contractor. 
He looks upon it as a perfectly honest and 
legitimate means of bringing down his 
tender, or, it may be, of making the quantity 
of timber given square with the actual 
demand. When the architect winks at this 
course the case is hopeless, as it means 
degradation throughout, an elimination of 
every decent detail of the design. 

Again we have the common sash window. 
It seems to be one of the compromises be- 
tween the old casement and mullion window, 
and the old sliding thick-bar sash of the last 
century. As containing the minimum of 
woodwork with the largest glass surface, it 
has found its way into popular favour. Little 
architectural effect can be obtained by it. 
The contracting builder has made it his own, 
for it is one of the items which can be 
multiplied. The architect may show thick 
sash-bars and mullioned openings in his 
elevations ; but the builder manages to put in 
the ordinary sash window, and in a large 
building may make eyery aperture a multiple 
of all the rest. Every designer will admit 
that the common thin-barred sash gives a 
very depressing appearance to a building; 
nevertheless, if is one of the many stock 
items which the contractor turns to his own 
advantage. We have seen many designs in 
which the windows are shown filled with 
sliding sashes or casements with transoms, 


a style of window eminently suitable to 
buildings of the Renaissance character ; but 
in execution the ordinary sash has been sub- 
stituted, probably because a little saving has 
been effected. Many other features may be 
instanced to confirm the same compromising 
spirit in the carrying out of our large con- 
tract buildings. The architect’s skill may 
be unquestioned; but it is often baffled by 
circumstances over which he seems to haye 
little control. 


HAND AND EYE TRAINING IN THE 
LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


HEN so much has been ‘said about 
technical education, it is of some 
interest to inquire—How the experiment of 
providing for technical instruction in our 
Board schools is working?’ An exhibition 
of a very interesting kind was opened last 
Friday for a few days at the Hugh Myddelton 
School, Clerkenwell, by Lord Londonderry, 
including drawings, designs in paper and 
colour, modelling in clay and cardboard, 
woodwork, needlework, and other branches 
sent in by the various schools of the Board. 
The chief principle which has been kept 
in view by the promoters of this scheme is 
that the work given to the pupils is dis- 
ciplinary only, or as training for the hand 
and eye, and is not intended to instruct the 
pupils in a trade or to come into conflict 
with the crafts. The importance of this 
rule must be acknowledged in the interests 
of the trades. It has been thought by 
many that technical training in the schools 
was for the purpose of teaching boys a 
trade, a mischieyous notion which would be 
suicidal to the whole scheme. The exhibition 
at the Hugh Myddelton School will at once 
show the object of the promoters. Here we 
haye brought together in two or three rooms 
the work done by the London Board school 
children. In the kindergarten section we see 
specimens by 52 schools, representing some 
three or four thousand infants and junior 
boys and girls; but we chiefly draw attention 
to the technical knowledge exhibited in the 
paper and woodwork specimens. The ex- 
hibits showing designing in coloured paper 
in the ‘‘ hand and eye” section are interest- 
ing, as they prove how easily young 
children can be taught the rudiments of 
form, and colour, and design on flat 
surfaces. We see here some very carefully- 
executed designs in squares and tesserz, 
some by overlays of paper of different 
colour, In a more advanced stage we notice 
design in colours, and one or two examples 
of bold designs for friezes and borders, by 
Frank Jolly, of the Minnow-road Schools. 
The ‘‘ brush-work” designs are interesting, 
and develop a freehand for decorative work. 
Modelling in cardboard of solids and various 
objects is another good exercise, as it tends 
to draw out the pupil’s power of conceiving 
form in solid geometry or stereography, and 
helps him in his geometrical studies. Many 
of the clay models show artistic perception. 
But we particularly call attention to the 
woodwork exhibits, which occupy two or 
three large tables. We were shown by one 
of the instructors the courses of exer- 
cises given to the pupils who go in for 
this branch of handicraft. There are several 
of these graduated exercises, beginning 
with the simplest operations intended toteach 
the pupil the use of the rnle—in setting-out 
grooves, at right angles and obliquely. In 
these beginning exercises, which are illus- 
trated by models, the youthful student begins 
to learn the use of the gauge, chisel, plane, 
and to apply them to simple grooving, 
housing jomts, chamfers. He goes on to 
more advanced objects in which all these 
initiatory operations are combined with 
curved lines. The centre-bit and other tools 
come into play. We see lamp or dish mats 
with. different coloured woods, with their 
edges shot, glued-up into elliptical shapes; 
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letter-racks, inkstands, &c. A second year’s 
course continues the same operations, but 
applied to more complex articles, like brackets, 
shields, trays, knife-boxes, inkstands, and 
the like, a development of the same principles 
being made in ever fresh stage. The student 
is also taught economy in the use of stuff. 
Thus we see a bracket turned out from 
one piece of board, planed up to a 
certain thickness, which is divided and cut 
for the projecting shelves and bracket sup- 
ports. The shields cut out of soft wood are 
exercises intended to teach the pupil correct 
outline and the development of curves. 
The shape of the shield and its curved surfaces 
illustrate a more complex development of 
curves, which in some specimens is finished 
by the use of sandpaper. A more advanced 
course shows the making in a more complete 
and finished manner of similar articles: 
boxes, stools, book-racks, brackets, trays, 
inkstands, and other ordinary articles. Every 
pupil must accompany his specimens with 
drawings to scale, without which the work 
done is not accepted. From these remarks 
it will be seen that the student is first 
taught the simplest abstract principles 
of the craft, and afterwards the com- 
plex and concrete. The groove leads up 
to the inlay of different coloured wood, or 
to the simple housing joint, and these in 
their turn lead up to mitre and dovetail 
joints and more complex developments. The 
examples we see on the tables of boys’ work 
show that these general principles have been 
followed. A very favourite simple exercise is 
the dish-mat of oyal shape with pieces of 
dark walnut let in; other specimens show 
chess-boards, star devices on flat surfaces, 
in all of which edge shooting is the chief 
operation. Hxamples of inlay designs are 
numerous. One or two very excellent ex- 
amples of inkstands with curyed edges show 
an artistic sense of curvilinear form. One 
young lad sends a revolving bookcase, which 
18 very ingenious, and carefully executed ; 
and we see also specimens of knife-trays, 
boxes, and other useful articles. These 
articles are mostly executed in basswood or a 
white, soft, even-grained wood, the other 
woods used being ash, sycamore, American 
walnut, and Honduras. ‘The Hazetone-road 
Lower School sends several creditable speci- 
mens, 

The exhibits of the evening continuation 
schools are more yaried, and greater lati- 
tude is allowed the pupils. The drawing 
from models and the specimens of wood- 
carving, chiefly panels, the models of 
objects of a constructive kind, like a 
pile-driving machine, are very creditable 
instances of industry and applied skill. We 
may also refer to a few examples of beaten 
copper or repoussé work, and to the stumping 
in coloured chalk. The drawings shaded 
from models and the cast and those of natural 
flowers comprise several creditable examples. 
The needlework section is a large and ad- 
mirable display of the girls’s¢9.k, Looking 
at the exhibition generally, the work done by 
the pupils shows a great improvement on past 
efforts, and prove that under the system 
introduced it may fairly be said that we can 
show quite equal, if not superior, results to 
those of the Continental schools. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF 
MASTER BUILDERS AT BRISTOL. 


HE members of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain held their 
half-yearly meeting in Bristol on Tuesday. The 
proceedings were opened by a gathering at the 
Guildhall, under the presidency of Mr.-Thomas 
F. Rider, of London. The following delegates 
were present :—S. Ambrose, Bath, — Atherton, 
Bolton ; F'. G. Barnes, Dorset ; A. Brown, Derby ; 
Councillor J. Bowden, Stoke-on-Trent; John 
Biggin, Sheffield ; President W. Bowers, Here- 
ford; C. H. Barnsley, Birmingham; R. Beevers, 
Hull; Stanley G. Bird, London ; Alderman John 
Bowen, J.P., Birmingham ; 


James Beckett, 


Dublin; W. Blackburn, Newport, Mon. ; J: 

Bell, Saffron Walden; W. 
J. Howard Colls, London; W. Cartl ws 
Burslem; Henry Cave, Wolverhampton; W. 
Cunliffe, Bolton ; Alfred Crowther, Huddersfield ; 
M. Carine, Douglas; R. C. Cock, Wells; J. 
Dickinson, Derby ; G. Durant, Derby ; P. Drake, 
Bradford; John Dawson, Bradford; J. Davis 
Hereford; J. Dimckley, Northampton; J. 
Dawson and wife, Huddersfield; — Dap- 
thorne, Plymouth; W. Dyer, Weston-super- 
Mare; Councillor W. Dunk, Barnsley; OC. Dye, 
Southsea; J. H. Ford, Burslem; G. F. Fisher 
and wife, Northampton; C. Garlick, Coventry ;. 
W. Grant, Burslem; H. Gough and wife, G. 


Gough, Wolverhampton; Y. Goates, Hull; H. — 


Green and wife, Northampton; C. W. Green, 
Liverpool; W. Green, Cardiff; J. A. S. Hassal,. 
Liverpool; Chas. H. Haywood, Coventry; G. 
Hardington, Leicester; Ald. Wm. Holdsworth, 
J.P., Bradford, Yorks; L. Hodges, Hereford ;. 
J. Herbert, Wolverhampton; H. Holloway, 
London ; R. 8. Henshaw, Strand, London, W.C. ;. 
Jesse Hayward, Bath; E. Henshaw, Liverpool ; 
R. G. Jenkins, Devonport; Ald. W. H. Jessop, 
J.P., and Mrs. Jessop, Huddersfield; W. Irwin, © 
Leeds; A. Krauss, Bristol; Wm. Kitch, Bridg- 
water; G. Kett, Cambridge; W. P. Lewis, 
Hereford; A. Lynea, Walsall; W. E. Lee, 
Birmingham; A. Lethbridge, Walsall; C. H. 
Long, Bath; J. Linton, Newport, Mon. ; EK, J. B. 
Mercer, Bath ; the Right Hon. Ald. Meade, P.C., | 
Dublin; C. Myers, Leeds; J. Norwood and 
wife, Coventry ; W. Nicholson, Leeds ; Councillor 
L. and Mrs. Price, Stoke-on-Trent; Dyson 
Parfitt, Newport, Mon.: F. Pratt, Bath; 8. F. 
Rider and wife, Southwark; Jos. Randall, Lon- 
don; Lewis Radcliffe, Huddersfield; Robert. 
Rymer, Barnsley; W. Sapcote and daughter, 
Birmingham; W. E. Starkey, Leivester; John 
Spink, Sheffield; T. Skett, Wolverhampton ; 
Wm. Shepherd, London; H. J. Spiller, Taunton ; — 
W. Symond, Cardiff; Wm. Townson, Bolton; 
J. E. Turner, Cardiff; Councillor E. R. Taylor,. 
Barnsley ; T. Vincent, Bath ; R. Weston, Derby ; — 
John Walker, Derby ; — Wistance, Waleall « 
W.E. Wooster, Bath. The Bristol Association 
was represented at the meeting by Mr. A. Krauss, ~ 
president; Mr. Wm. Church, vice-president ; 
Mr. George Humphreys, treasurer ; Messrs. Geo. 
Wilkins, E. Walters, G. A. Hayes, J. Hasta- 


brook, J. E. Jones, C. Cowlin, J. HE. Wilkins, — 


J. E. Gosling, H. A. Forse, A. S. Scull, H. EK. 
Thomas, H. Kepple, J. Bastow, Frank N. Cowlin, 
and H. J. Spear (secretary). The association 
was welcomed by the High Sheriff (Mr. J. Colt- 
hurst Godwin), who said Mr. Krauss, his friend, 
the president of the Bristol Association, had — 
asked him to offer to the master builders of Great. 
Britain a hearty welcome to that most ancient 
and loyal city. It was twelve years since their 
association last met in Bristol, and they had a 
very pleasurable recollection of that visit. Since 
that time very considerable progress had been 
made in Bristol, and although they did not go 
ahead there with the pace that other towns did, — 
yet their trade was as safe and sure as in any 
town he knew of. They would notice some 
improvements in Bristol since last they were 
there. 
which existed for many years, and respecting 
which there uad been oyer and over again dis- 
cussion in the town council, had been removed, 
and there was a wide way made, over which car- 
riages could go as often as was wished. ‘Taey had 
improvement in their buildings, and although 
they had Cardiff very often put up against Bristol 
as a rival town, yet it was satisfactory to know 
the impores of Bristol were larger than the imports 
of Cardiff. It was true that in Bristol they had 
a small export trade compared with Cardiff, but 


‘they had a very large import trade, and it was 


gratifying the imports were in excess of Cardiff, a 
town of which they had heard so much. He 
would ask them if they could not manage their 
contract forms, so that if builders undertook 
what turned out to be unfortunate contracts, the 


goods supplied by the merchants should not be~ : 


hypothecated by their clients. He spoke as a 


merchant, and it seemed exceedingly unfortunate — 


the builders did not, at the the time those 
disastrous contracts were entered into, give 
notice to the merchants. When a bankruptcy 
occurred, the merchants were told that the assets ~ 
formed part of the property of their clients. 
Could not the builders strike out some of the un-— 
fortunate clauses from the contracts? And asto— 
fine, it was only weak-kneed builders who entered 
into those forms; but strong builders, such as 
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Fig. 1. 


Since it is next to impossible to ascertain what 
the absolute amount of the loading uniformly dis- 
tributed overa floor really attains to, it is necessary 
to assume a certain weight, and proceed with the 
calculations upon that assumption in determining 
the strength of the conibined system of construc- 
tion. Commencing with the floors of ordinary 
dwellings of a large size, such as those of flats, 
hotels, and others, upon which there are never 


combination. These experiments, although not 
quite conclusive, will afford some interesting in- 
formation respecting the resistance of arches 
built of concrete, and also serve for the purpose 
of instituting a rough comparison between them 
and other types to be yet considered. The spans 
are small; but as the total loads brought upon 
any one arch, as well as the reduction of them to 
their equivalent uniformly-distributed loads per 


Fig. 2. 


any heavy concentrated loads, the minimum | unit of area, 


weight permitted in the capital and two other 
yery important cities in the United States is 
fixed at 70Ib. per square foot. There is no doubt 
that this estimate is high, for the weight of human 
beings inhabiting dwellings of the description 
cited, together with that of their furniture, 
luggage, and general belongings, could not pos- 
sibly average this amount. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that the floors of these 
buildings are liable, although probably only occa- 
sionally, to be subjected to loads which would 
sensibly approach the limit laid down by the 
Building Laws. Again, the strength of a floor, 
similar to that of a bridge, cannot be determined 
by the average load brought upon its unit of area, 


U : are also worked out, the correspond- 
Ing resistances can be readily estimated. 


TABLE III. 
| 
No.| Span. Total Load. | Load per Square Foot. 
B 4ft. Oin. 13°31 0°64 - 
2 4 0 ig la 0°69 
3 45-3 2°50 0°60 
4 5 6 6~O 3°39 0°85 


In Table III. the second column gives the 
clear span in feet and inches between the flanges 
of the rolled beams upon which the. concrete 
arches rest, and against which they might abut. 
Both the total load and the load per square foot 


Fig. 3. 


but must be apportioned to carry the maximum 
load, whether statical or dynamical, that might, 
under all possible circumstances, be placed upon 
it. Averages, calculated from the aggregation 
of a comparatively large number of miscellaneous 
objects of widely different individual weights, 
are seldom trustworthy. They are very fre- 
quently as much above the actual maximum 
load as they are below it, the significance of the 
difference consisting in the fact that in the latter 
case the discrepancy is of no importance, whereas 
in the former it might be attended with very 
serious consequences. So far as the dead load of 


a floor is concerned, it must obviously be calcu- 


lated for every separate type -of flooring. 


are in tons and decimals of tons. Of the four 
experiments, of which the ultimate results are 
recorded in the.table, three of them failed, but 
the other, No. 3, evinced no signs of yielding. 
If our readers will for a moment turn back to 
Articles II, and ITI. relating to the present subject, 
they will be able to institute a comparison between 
the simple and compound systems. 
place (see Table I. in ithe Article III.), the arch 
of ordinary bricks and that of special bricks, 
together with the two examples of corrugated 
iron arches, must be rigorously eliminated from 
the list, as they have nothing in common with the 
four tested arches in the accompanying Table III. 
Our attention, therefore, must be concentrated 


Assuming our minimum live load at 70Ib. per 
square foot, it will range up to twice this amount 
for larger and more public offices and buildings. 
For warehouses and stores, and where machinery 
and mechanical appliances are constantly em- 
ployed, it may rise to 4cwt. or Scwt. per square 
foot ; but these are all special instances, for 
which not even an approximate rule can be given. 
They may be safely left to the experience and 


_ judgment of the superintending architect or 


engineer. 
Some tests have been made with the modified 
described, in which flat bars 


for, at any rate, the present on the first three 
experiments recorded in our previous article, 
which are the arch of rammed concrete, that of 
plain Monier cement, and the arch of Monier 
cement concrete. It was this last specimen which 
bore the maximum breaking load of 0°643 ofa 
ton per square foot; but No. 4, belonging to the 
combined system in Table III., did not yield 
until the breaking load reached 0°85 of a ton. 
The arch of plain Monier concrete in Article IIT. 
and No. 3in the present article may be struck 
out of the comparison, since their respective 
breaking weights, 0°593 and 0°60, are practically 
identical. There remains, therefore, two 


In the first |- 
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examples of the compound system, with breaking 
loads of 0°69 and 0°64 tons against the arch of 
plain rammed concrete, with its inferior breaking 
weights of 0°513 of a ton. 

From the evidence just adduced, it may be 
fairly concluded that the compound system does 
unquestionably possess superior powers of resist- 
ance to the simple type. It will not, however, 
quite do to jump to conclusions which might turn 
out to be too hastily formed. The conditions of 
testing in the two series or sets ‘of experiments 
were not quite iuentical, and the number of them 
in both instances is very limited. It is illogical 
to argue @ particulari ad universale, and we need 
further analysis, more experiments, and a greater 
number of results before an impartial and 
thoroughly reliable verdict can be arrived at, and 
one which, at least to a very considerable extent, 
will settle a question which has not yet been 
definitely decided upon, although the coming 
event is casting its shadow before. 

In Fig. 2 is represented a cross-section of the 
arrangement for utilising the expanded metal in 
the construction of concrete arches. ‘There are 
numerous other forms or methods used for floor- 
building; but the example we have selected is 
that best adapted for the subject we are dis- 
cussing. ‘The appearance of the diamond-shaped 
expanded metal is, no doubt, familiar to our 
readers ; but we are not at present concerned with 
this detail, nor with the process of its manu- 
facture, which is exceedingly ingenious, curious, 
and interesting. For spans exceeding 8ft. or 
10ft. up to 20ft. or 25ft., arched channel steel 
is employed with advantage. A section of this 
method is shown in Fig. 3, in which A represents 
the rolled steel floor-girder, B is the channel 
steel, which is filled and covered with the con- 
crete H, while the thick black line F is the ex- 
panded metal, which acts as a through-bond in 
the concrete, and, in accordance with the principle 
we have drawn attention to, takes up the tensile 
stresses which might under certain circumstances 
be brought upon the structure. Over the ex- 
panded metal F is laid the finished concrete floor 
G, with expanded metal core resting upon the 
arched ribs. In Fig. 4 a section through the 
steel channel arch is given, which requires no 
further explanation except to point out that the 
letters C and D are the temporary wood centring 
and lagging boards forming the necessary false 
work. The connection between the separate 
sheets of the expanded metal is made by over- 
laying one over the other—that is, by a lap joint. 

our previous columns, putting F for the. 
modulus of rupture, or also called the coefficient 
of the bending strength of the material, W equal _ 
to the weight situated at the centre of slab, beam, 
arch, or, briefly, any form of specimen under an 
experimental test, L equal to the clear span 
between bearings, and 4 and d for other dimen- 
sions of the slab or beam, the yalue for F was 
given by the equation— 
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and it was then stated that this value was 
purely an empirical one, an observation which 
applies not only to concrete but to steel, iron, 
stone, and all materials used for constructive - 
purposes. But in all structures, whether of an 
engineering or architectural character—and it is- 
becoming daily more difficult to draw the line of © 
demarcation between them—the practical method 
of estimating the weight upon them seldom 
involves the consideration of a central or even 
only a single weight. Hoisting cranes, trayel- 
ling gantries, shear-legs, and derricks are ex- 
ceptions, and so also are columns. On the other 
hand, all large and important structures of more 
than ordinary magnitude have their powers of 
resistance apportioned to withstand the effect of © 
a uniformly distributed load, or the effect of 
numerous concentrated loads reduced to an equi- 
valent load uniformly distributed. The practice - 
of employing in the calculations for the strength ° 
of both road and railway bridges, especially in. 
the latter, the equivalent reduction of a number-~ 
of rolling loads ununiformly distributed, instead, 
of estimating in the first place their effects singly- 
and then by integration arriving at the aggre-. 
gate, is extending itself moreand more. It saves: 
avery large amount of useful time, it avoids a 
laborious, circuitous, and unnecessary amount of 
calculation, and when it does err, it does so on 
the side of safety. 

It is an axiom in bridge and girder arch and 
suspension construction that a weight placed at 
the centre has exactly the same effect, or, in 
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other words, produces the same stresses upon the| Edgar Farman, who presented personally to 
structure at the centre, as twice the weight does} H.R.H., the President, Mr. Robert Walker, and 


when uniformly distributed over it. As this 
statement is often accepted, as many others are 
without proof, it may be as well to show how the 
relation is established. 

Let A B in Fig. 5 represent a beam, the weight 
of which may be neglected, supporting a single 
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weight W at its centre. Put L for the span of 
the beam, and R R, for the reactions respectively 
at each abutment. ‘Then, on the principle of the 
lever, we have— 
_oWw 
R=R => 
and as the moment of a force in the case before 
us is equal to the reaction multiplied by the per- 
pendicular distance of the weight from the abut- 
ment, which distance is obviously equal to half 


the span—that is - 


Putting M for the moment at the centre, then— 


eee Ww % 16s ee oF 
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In the second example, see Fig. 6, let 
M, = moment at centre, and let the moment be 


required at any point « which divides the girders 


A 
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into segments @ and J. Call this moment M,. 
The general expression for M,, no matter where 
the point x may be placed, is— 
eke Si Bhat 
2 (a+ b) 
but at the centre of the girder a = } = al and 


since (@ + ») = L the value of M, becomes— 
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>from which we obtain 
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that is— 
M, — M 


or, inverting the former statement, the moment of 
a uniformly distributed load at the centre of a 
girder is exactly one-half of what the moment 
amounts to when the same load is placed at the 
centre of the girder. It will be found in investi- 
. gating the results of future experiments in con- 
nection with the simple and combined systems, 
~which we have not had space enough to commence 
in the present article, that many discrepancies 
exist in the tests, notwithstanding that the condi- 
tions are as precisely similar as care, skill, and 
Supervision could make them. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
THE QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


HE presentation of the Congratulatory 

_ Address to Her Majesty the Queen by the 
Society of Architects took place on Wednesday 
last, at St. James’s Palace. Her Majesty having 
consented that the address should be presented 
personally, deputed H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
to receive the same, at the hands of the President 
and a small deputation, on her behalf. ~The 
Lord Chamberlain notified to the Society Her 
Majesty’s desire that six members should 
attend at St. James's Palace as a deputa- 
tion for the above purpose. The deputation 
consisted of the president, Mr. Robert Walker, 
J.P., of Cork; Mr. Walter Emden, J.P., LiGiGs 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove, A.R.I.B.A., Major F. S. 
Leslie, R.E., Mr. Edgar Farman, and the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland. The 


deputation was introduced to H.R.H. by Mr. i library building most fitting for the expression of 
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to make a number of suggestions for such design. 
Such a building should be marked by dignity, 
simplicity, and restraint, and the ornamentation of 
the various rooms—the reading-room, the entrance 
hall,.&c., should be in fitness with the uses to 
which the rooms were put. He dealt with the 
proper use of decorations as opposed to their 
abuse, and then described at length the various 


Mr. Ellis Marsland. H.R.H., after having 
shaken hands with the President, handed him 
Her Majesty’s gracious reply to the Address of 
the Society, as follows :— 


‘“©On behalf of the Queen, my dear mother, I 
thank you for your loyal and dutiful address, and 
for the affectionate congratulations which you 
tender on the completion of the sixtieth year of her 
reign. It is a source of profound joy to the 
Queen to receive the expressions of devotion to 
her person and family which are offered by her 
subjects throughout the Empire. She is gladdened 
by the thought that the sixty years of her reign 
have been years of progress in knowledge and of 
increase in prosperity, and she prays that, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, she may always live 
in the hearts of her loving and beloved people.”’ 


The Society is to be congratulated upon the 
distinction and honour conferred upon it by her 
Majesty the Queen in thus receiving personally, 
at the hands of the Heir to the Throne, the ex- 
pression of loyalty and congratulation contained 
in the address. The address was a beautifully- 
designed, illuminated document, specially pre- 
pared under the direct superintendence of Major 
Leslie, to whom the Council are much indebted. 
Accompanying the address was a list of members, 
specially bound in book form in vellum and gold, 
containing as a frontispiece a portrait of the 
president, Mr. Robert Walker. 


[Copy of the Address to be presented to her Majesty the 
Queen by the Society of Architects. ] 


TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


May ir Prrase Your Masresty,—The President and 
Council of the Society of Architects humbly approach the 
Throne that they may, with others of your faithful sub- 
jects, offer, with profound respect, their loyal congratula- 
tions on the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
your accession to the throne of your ancestors. In your 
Majesty, as in your illustrious husband, the lamented 
Prince Consort, the Arts have ever found a noble patron, 


libraries, from the philosophic Greek to the 
romantic Gothic. He concluded by describing 
what he regarded as an ideal building for a 
modern public library. 

In the disc ussion which followed, Mr, Crunden, 
Dr. Justin Winsor, and others, expressed their 
opinions on the most desirable appliances for 
heating, ventilation, and other matters. The 
chairman, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
gave an account and criticised the lighting and 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament. Sir 
H. Howorth, M.P., said the question was, Are 


the books? In his view the librarian ought to 
arrange his books, whereas generally a library 
was intended mainly to glorify the architect. 
Smirke’s room at the British Museum was an 
admirable example of the adaptation of a room to 
its use. Mr. Dewey said the most conspicuous 
failures had been the libraries at Boston and 
Chicago, on which a mint of money had been 
spent. In designing a building, the best wane 
would be to compile a list of things to be avoided, 


ceivable plan would be found to be the residuum. 
Dr. R. Garnett said that to him many years ago 
an empty shelf was a much more beautiful object 
than a full one, for he had no place for the ever- 
accumulating mass of books. But now he had 
not the same satisfaction at unoccupied space 
which he used to feel, for the sliding press had, in 
the economy of space effected, been a veritable 
boon to the librarian. It would be a good thing 


and the Council is, therefore, emboldened to hope that if the architect sould gubérdiunte all sehen 


your Majesty will graciously accept this humble address 
in the name of the Society of Architects. . 
That it may please the Great Disposer of Events to 
prolong your Majesty’s glorious reign, and to grant you 
every blessing. spiritual and temporal, is the fervent 
prayer of your Majesty’s obedient and faithful subjects. 
Rosrerr WALKER, President. 
Exris Marsianp, Hon. Secretary. 


. 


would make his plans not only for the present, 
but for the future. 
= ei 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


HE annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
British School at Athens was held on Thurs- 
day in last week at 22, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
dilly, under the chairmanship of Sir Edward 
Poynter, president of the Royal Academy. The 
report stated that, in spite of the political disturb- — 
ances, culminating in the disastrous war in 
Greece, the British Schoolin Athens had had a 
very satisfactory session. ‘The number of the 
students had been considerably above the average, 
and good work had been done. The students’ 
hostel had now become an accomplished fact. 
The total cost of the building and furnishing 
would be about £1,500; £1,000 had been sub- 
scribed, and further subscriptions were asked for. 
The report spoke of the high value of the excayva- 
tions which had been made. The Government 
grant for five years of £500 a year had been rati- 
fied by the House of Commons, and the first 
instalment had been paid. The President, in 
moving the adoption of the report, referred to the 
success of the school during the past year, adding 
that it was evident, however, that that school 
still stood in need of considerable assistance if the 
work it had to do was to be efficiently carried out 
and further developed in the direction of useful- 
ness. Animportant step in this development was 
in the establishment of an hostel for students. 
This would be ready to receive students when they 
went out next session. Mr. Cecil Smith and his 
colleagues had got nearly £1,100 in subscrip- 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE. 


A‘ the closing meeting of the International 
Congress of Librarians, held at the City 
Guildhall on Friday, general papers on the archi- 
tecture of public libraries were read and dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. F. J. Burgoyne (librarian of the 
public libraries, Lambeth), read a paper on 
‘Public Library Architecture from the Libra- 
rian’s Standpoint,’’? dealing with the subject 
from the point of view that the librarian was of 
course chiefly concerned with the internal arrange- 
ment of library buildings. He referred to the 
rapid growth of libraries as showing the great im- 
portance of having the sites for library buildings 
sufficiently large to provide for future extensions. 
He dealt in detail with what his experience had 
shown him to be the best plans on which library 
buildings should be laid out, and the most suitable 
arrangement of rooms and shelving of the books, 
and also with the various systems of issue, of 
lighting the rooms, and of heating and ventilation. 
The problem, he pointed out, was different, 
according to the means at the disposal of the autho- 
rities. ‘The rooms should not be too large ; two 
or more of a smaller size were better than the same 
area in one room, as small rooms were less 
draughty and warmer. Books should be accessible 
without ladders, the windows should be high, the 
ceiling lofty, the lighting good and well distri- 
buted, skylights should be double so as to prevent 
the access of the direct rays of the sun, and the 
windows should be double where there was much 
traffic. If gas was used, ventilating shafts should 
be provided to carry away the fumes, and some 
form of incandescent gas should be employed. The 
Aberdeen public library was a model of what such 
a library should be. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, F,R.I.B.A., followed with 
a paper on ‘Library Architecture from the 
Architect’s Standpoint.’? He regarded a library 
building as an extended bookcase with mechanical 
functions, but he also considered that as a good 
book deserved a good binding, so a good collection 
of books deserved a good building. From this 
arose the wsthetic function—the providing of a 


the school fund. It was to be hoped that some 
liberal person would provide the balance. The 
good work which the school had achieved was seen 
from the directors’ report. It was difficult to 
resist the hope that at some future time the funds 
of the school might place the directors in a posi- 
tion to purchase a site in the modern part of 


Government grant of £500 a year—given through 


of great value, and it was to be hoped that it 
would be continued after the five years’ limit. 


the foreign school in Athens might lead to the 
foundation of a University of Archeology. 
fessor Percy 


the report, which was agreed to. Mr. 


plea._-e in construction and design. - He went on 


the books meant for the library or the library for — 


and if such things were avoided, the best con- — 


considerations to practical requirements, and — 


tions, and the other £400 was to be provided from ~ 


Athens, where excavations might be made. The 


the liberality of Sir William Harcourt—had been — 


He hoped the operations of the British schooland 
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Gardner seconded the adoption of 
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architectural styles that had been adopted for 
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those in Bristol, drew their line through it, and as 

to a fine, it was only country builders who entered 
into that form. Then as to excessive competition, 
he could not understand when they found the 
highest tender £20,000 and the lowest £10,000 
how the man who did the work at the latier price 
could get a profit. He was glad to see that not 
only were the Bristol builders receiving the 
National Association, but the Bath builders were 
also going to welcome the association. The 
builders of both cities were on the most happy 
terms. 

Mr. Rider, on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion, thanked the High Sheriff for the welcome 
which he had extended. That was not the first 
or second visit of the association to Bristol, and 
amongst all the various places in England there 
was none from which they carried back more 
pleasant recollections than the ancient city of 
Bristol. There was an element of sadness in their 
gathering that day, as most of them recollected 
their distinguished past president, Mr. Cowlin, 
who was then president of the National Associa- 
tion. No one oceupied that position with more 
ability or greater courtesy and kindness. As to 
the question of contracts, one of the objects of 
their association was to see that fair contracts 
were insisted upon between builders and their 
employers. The point which the High Sheriff 
mentioned had occurred to them as most unfair, 
and anything they could do to. set right that in- 
justice he would be glad to do. As to excessive 
competition, he did not think the remedy was yet 
discovered, and the time was distant when 
builders would see their way to get a fair amount 
of profit from every contract. 


The report for the past half-year was read by 
Tt ran as 


the secretary, Mr. J. A. S. Hasgsal. 
follows :—The Blackburn and Shrewsbury Asso- 
ciations, and Messrs. Wheeler Bros., Reading, 


and H. I. Sanders, Southampton, have resigned 
their membership, but new members have been 
found in Cheltenham, Douglas, Isle of Man, and 
Hereford Associations, and Mr. G. E. Hawes, of 


Norwich. Your council have pleasure in reporting 


that the improved condition of trade ia steadily 


continued throughout the country. The Work- 


men’s Compensation Bill brought in by the 
Government, although primarily intended to 
principally apply to- those engaged in mines and 
similar employment, affects the building trade 
A special meeting of 
the council was held at Derby in May last to 
consider the subject, and a committee—consisting 


to a considerable extent. 


of the president, Messrs. J. S. Jones, S. G. Bird, 


R. Neill, jun., J. Bowen, and J. Bowden—were 
The joint 
Parliamentary committee of the Builders’ Institute 
and Central Association of Master Builders of 
London invited your-committee to join them in a 
joint conference, which was held in London, the 
outcome of which was that the president of the 
London Association (Mr. Shepherd), Col. Stanley 


appointed to deal with the matter. 


Bird and the president of the National Association, 


were deputed to take such steps as they might think 
These gentlemen had a long 
interview with the Home Secretary, when the 
deputation explained to the right hon. gentleman 
the objections of the trade to the Bill as it then 
stood. Sir Matthew White Ridley listened most 
attentively to, took note of all that was said, and 
thanked the deputation for their visit, from 


best in the matter. 


which he told them that he had gained con- 


siderable information, and assured them that 
the points they had mentioned should receive his 
Several amendments 
were introduced during the committee on the Bill 
and many more have been put down for the 
report stage by the Government and private 


very careful consideration. 


members, but it is at present quite impossible to 

say what form the Bill will eventually take; 

at any rate, what is perfectly clear is that the 

risks of a builder’s business will be much in- 
creased, and that consequently the question 

of insurance assumes greater improtance. The 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill was presented and 
read a first time on the 22nd January. On the 
30th April it was read a second time and referred 

to the Standing Committee on Trade, who, on 

the 13th May, reported the Bill as amended to 

the House, where it is still under discussion. 
Your council will continue to give their careful 
consideration to any legislation affecting the 
trade. In pursuance of the resolution passed at 
the meeting held in Edinburgh in July last 
directing your council to prepare and report a 
new form of indenture of apprenticeship, with 
power to obtain the opinion of counsel thereon, 
they have examined numerous copies of those at 
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present in use in various parts of the country, 
supplied them by the local associations, and 
recommend one, the draft of which was read at 
the meeting of the association held at Blackburn 
in January last. It was there resolved that 
copies of the proposed indenture should be circn- 
lated amongst the members of the council for 
further consideration, and that the matter be 
adjourned until the next meeting of the executive. 
The proposed indenture ‘is practically a com- 
bination of the salient points of those for- 
merly issued by this association and _ that 
of the Lancashire Federation of Builders. 
An invitation has been received from the 
National Association of Builders of Belgium 
to attend a conference in Brussels in August 
next. Principally through the energy of Mr. 
Krauss and the Bristol Association, a federation 
of many of the local associations in the West 
of England has been started, and bids fair to bea 
great success. It is hoped that similar organisa- 
tions will be formed in other districts, where local 
matters can be discussed with greater advantage 
than by the National Association, which by its 
name and constitution is intended to deal with 
those larger questions affecting the trade as a 
whole in all parts of the kingdom. The continued 
increase in the number and importance of trades’ 
unions, no less than their arrogant behaviour, 
renders it of more importance than ever that 
masters’ organisations should be formed in every 
town in the kingdom, and affiliated to the National 
Association, which would have the effect of in- 
creasing. the power and usefulness of the 
‘‘National’’ to a degree commensurate with the 
importance of the interests and welfare of the 
trade it was established to consider and protect. 

The President, in proposing the adoption of the 
report, said there had been a large number of 
demands made during the past half-year, and 
alterations in consequence. ‘There had been 67 
alterations, 60 of which were for alterations in 
wages. He wished the increase of wages 
resulted in an increase of work, but he was 
afraid experience showed that an increase of 
wages meant decrease of work. Competition 
would, he feared, long continue, and there should 
be greater consideration for each other and less 
desire to get work no matter at what price. He 
referred to the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 
and said the employers should not have a double- 
barrelled pistol presented at their heads, so that a 
man having proceeded under the Hmployers’ 
Liability Act, should not be allowed to goon 
under the Workmen’s Compensation. One 
great objection to the Bill by the building trade 
was that it did not include the trade as a whole, 
or leave it out altogether. He advocated local 
federations being formed in different parts of 
the country, and spoke of the arrogant nature 
of the demands made by trade unions, especially 
in the case of the bricklayers, who refused to 
allow any but the sons of bricklayers to be 
apprenticed. The plasterers, too, were very 
troublesome. He believed they would have to 
fight once for all as to whether capital should 
rule labour, or labour rule capital; and an 
association like theirs would be of the greatest 
possible service in such a warfare. Mr. Bowen, 
of Birmingham, seconded the resolution. Mr. 
W. Shepherd, of London, gave some particulars 
respecting the Employers’ Liability Bill, which 
he described as the latest phase of Socialistic 
legislation. If the incidence of the Bill extended 
over the whole of their industry, instead of being 
partially extended, it would be better. He wished 
that meeting could strengthen the hands of the 
Tlouse of Lords, who were endeavouring as far 
as possible to intercept that latest specimen of 
immature and ill-considered legislation, and 
prevent it passing into law; to ask the Lords to 
postpone their assent to that Bill till the opera- 
tion of it could be better seen, and its probable 
effects better calculated. Mr. Krauss made some 
remarks on the organisation of the West of 
England Federation. The report was then 
adopted. 

Mr. C. W. Green subsequently presented the 
treasurer’s statement, which was adopted. 

The meeting next considered the report of the 
council on the following :—(a) Proposed form of 
apprentice indenture to be adopted by this asso- 
ciation. (4) A resolution passed by the Central 
Association of Master Builders of London, 
respecting the scarcity of plasterers. ; 

On the Workmen’s Compensation Bill the 
council reported that the Bill, as passed, was 
unsatisfactory, and efforts should be made to 
amend it in the House of Lords. A resolution 


expressing the opinion that the measure would act 
injuriously in the interests of employers and em- 
ployés was also passed. 

It was fixed that the next half-yearly meeting 
of the association should be held in London. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


In the evening the Bristol Master Builders’ 
Association gave a banquet to the delegates and 
some. others at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton. Mr. 
A. Krauss (president of the Bristol Association), 
took the chair. 

The President having proposed the loyal toasts, 
Mr. Frank N. Cowlin submitted ‘‘ Our Defenders 
on-~Land and Sea.’”’ Sub.-Lieut. Goodenough 
Taylor and Col. Stanley George Bird responded. 

Alderman Inskip gave the toast ‘ Imperial 
Parliament,’’ to which Col. Sir Edward S. Hill, 
M.P., responded. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls submitted ‘‘ The City and 
Port of Bristol,’”’ and Mr. G. H. Perrin responded. 

Mr. Arthur Lee, in proposing ‘‘ The Architects, 
Engineers, and Survyeyors,’’ said they had seen 
improvements in the houses of the poor, and they 
now had houses which let for £15 or £20 a year 
which afforded greater convenience than some of 
the best homes which were to be obtained in 
ancient Athens. Mr. J. M. McCurrich, Mr. 
Frank Wills, and Mr. Henry Williams returned 
thanks. 

The High Sheriff submitted ‘‘ The National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Britain,’’ 
which was acknowledged by Mr. T. F. Rider, 
President of the National Association. 

Mr. A. A, Hudson, Q.C., proposed ‘‘ The 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association.’’ He said 
there were two or three things which made success 
in life. The first was to buy or contract well, 
the next was to carry the contract out well, and 
the last thing was to get paid. He considered 
builders were especially badly used, as when they 
had to get their money they had the most ex- 
pensive process known to the law to get it. 
Another matter he thought was that no builder 
should sign a contract unless there was an arbi- 
tration clause. Mr. A. Krauss, in responding, 
referred to the formation since the last half- 
yearly meeting of the Builders’ Federations of 
Lancashire and their own West of England and 
South Wales, and expressed a hope that the 
example would soon be followed all over the 
country. United they stood, divided they fell, 
as there were questions to be gone into of more 
importance than that of wages. 

Mr. W. Church also responded to the toast. 
The list was brought to a termination with ‘‘Our 
Guests,’’ proposed by Mr. W. H. Brown. 

On Wednesday the delegates took part in a 
successful excursion to Chepstow and Tintern 
Abbey, and yesterday (Thursday) they paid a 
visit to the sister city of Bath, where they were 
welcomed and entertained by the Local Master 
Builders’ Association. 
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GRAPHIC STATICS.—XI. 


Ne plane rectilineal figure may be regarded 

as the skeleton diagram of a frame con- 
sisting of rigid bars freely hinged together, and 
may, therefore, be taken to represent a framed 
structure or truss, in which, whatever stiffness 
the joints may possess is to be neglected. The 
young student will, therefore, see the necessity 
of considering a few of the geometrical properties 
of plane rectilineal figures, to help him to an 
understanding of the laws which govern framed 
structures. 

Deformable Figures.—A figure is said to be 
deformable if its shape may be altered without 
altering the length of any side. (The word side 
may here mean any line belonging to the figure.) 
It is easily seen that any four-sided figure is 
deformable ; for instance, a square may be 
deformed into a rhombus. A deformable figure 
cannot represent a perfect truss. 

Indeformable Figures.—A figure is said to be 
indeformable if its shape cannot be altered without 
altering the length of at least one side. A figure 
may be strictly indeformable, or it may have 
surplus lines. A. figure is said to be strictly inde- 
Sormable if it contain only the exact number of 
sides necessary to determine its shape. Such a 
figure becomes deformable if any one line be 
omitted. 

A four-sided figure becomes strictly indeform- 
able if one diagonal be added; and it has one 
surplus line if both diagonals be added. 

A little care is necessary here to avoid mis- 
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understanding. It must not be supposed that the 
shape of a strictly indeformable figure is necessarily 
determinable when only the lengths of its lines 
are given, since more than one such figure can 
often be constructed with lines of the same given 
lengths. This is shown in Figs. 41 and 42, where 
the five sides CA, AB, BC,CD,DA are of the 
same lengths respectively in both figures. But 
each of these figures is strictly indeformable, since 
neither figure can, without breakage, be changed 
from the shape originally given to it as long asno 
line alters its length. It is in this sense that the 
shape of a strictly indeformable figure is said to 
be perfectly determined by the lengths of its 
sides. This will need to be borne in mind as we 
proceed. 

A word may here be profitably said as to the 
manner in which the lines and vertices of figures 
are to be counted. In many cases, if the figure 
be not lettered, the counting of the vertices or of 
the lines of the figure may be done in different 
ways. For instance, in Fig. 41, suppose the 
diagonal B D to be drawn, and the figure to be 
unlettered, then it would be uncertain, from the 
figure alone, whether we were intended to count 
the point of intersection of the diagonals as an 
additional point. If the point of intersection be 
counted, we must consider that point as repre- 
senting a joint, and each part of each diagonal 
must be counted as a separate line. The figure 
will then become one with five vertices and eight 
sides, and will be a particular case of Fig. 43. 

We now pass on to discuss the means by which 
we may distinguish between the different 
classes of figures, and here a new definition of a 
strictly indeformable figure may be helpful. A 
figure is strictly indeformable when the fixing of 
any two of its points will fix every point in the 
figure. The position of any point P with respect 
to any two fixed points A, B, in the same plane 
with P may be determined in many ways. For 
example, the position of P may be fixed: (1) By 
the length of A P, Fig 44 (a) and the angle which 
A P makes with AB; (2) By the length of AP, 
Fig. 44 (a), and the length of BP. ‘The first of 
these methods is not suitable for our purpose, 
since to fix the angle BAP, Fig. 44 (a), would 
necessitate a rigid joint at A, and the rigidity of 
joints does not enter into our calculations. The 
second method is entirely suitable, since the 
point P, Fig. 44 (a), is kept immovably fixed, as 
long as the lengths AP, BP do not alter. If, 
however, we were asked to jind the position of P, 
having given only the points A and B, and the 
distances A P, BP, we should not be able with 
certainty to do it, because, Fig. 44 (a), the points 
P and P, both fulfil the same two conditions, and 
either of these points might be taken. 

We see, then, that two points in a figure being 
fixed, every remaining point in the figure 
requires two conditions to fix it, and that, for our 
purpose, these two conditions must be its distances 
from two points previously fixed. 

In any figure consider any one side, A B, and 
the two vertices, A, B, which it joins; then the 
position of every succeeding vertex in the figure 
will be determined by the lengths of two addi- 
tional lines. Thus, in a strictly indeformable 
figure of s sides and » vertices, the number of 
sides (s — 1) exclusive of any one side must be 
twice the number of the remaining (v — 2) 
vertices. That is, 


s—1=2(—2), 


and therefore— 8= 20 — 3. 


Every strictly indeformable figure fulfils this 
condition; but, as we shall presently see, it 
does not necessarily follow that every figure 
which fulfils this condition is strictly inde- 
formable. 


If the figure have x” surplus lines, it follows 
that s=2v—3+n. If’ lines be required to make 
the figure strictly indeformable— 

s=2v—3-n', 

The condition that s=20—3 is necessary in 
order that a figure may be strictly indeformable ; 
but it is not always sufficient, since some figures 
which fulfil this condition have a deficiency of 
lines in one part and a redundancy in another 
part. The additional condition that no part of the 
Jigure must contain a surplus line is necessary. 
Observe, then, that a strictly indeformable figure 
may show a deficiency of lines in some parts, but 
never a redundancy. But even this does not make 

_ the test quite complete, as will now be shown. 

In Fig. 44 we have two triangles, ABO, 
DEF, the sides of the one triangle being equal 
and parallel to those of the other respectively. 


Hence the lines AD, BE, CF, which join the crane post, and the thrusts on platform and foot- ; 


corresponding vertices, will be equal and parallel 
(Euclid, I. 33); and, this being the case, it is 
easily seen that the fixing of any line of the figure 
will not fix the figure. Suppose the side AC 
fixed, this will fix the triangle ABO, but will 
allow the points D, E, F to move through arcs 
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having A B C as their respective centres, and the 


same sides which form a parallelogram in any 


one position will form a parallelogram in any 
other position of the figure. So also if one of the 
parallel lines AD, BE, CF be fixed, the other 
points may move through arcs having the two 
fixed points as centres. 

Now, Fig. 44 has nine sides and six vertices, 
and 9=2 x 6—3—that is, the figure conforms to 
the condition s=2—3 ; also no part of the figure 
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_|anddc, ed, parallel respectively to BC, OD, give 


contains a surplus line. If the line AD be re- 
moved, and BD or BE be drawn, the resulting 
figure will be strictly indeformable. And it is 
worthy of notice that the fixing of any two 
diagonally opposite points, as A and E of Fig. 44, 
would fix the entire figure. ee 

Much more might be said on this part of the 
subject, but it has already extended beyond the 
space it was originally intended to occupy. 

The following question is taken from the 
‘Honours ’’ examination in Machine Construction 
and Drawing, Department of Science and Art, 
1888: A crane is constructed—as shown in Fig. 
45 (a). Draw the reciprocal stress diagram for 
determining the stresses on the jib, stays, and 
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step bearing. 4 
We shall take the load as being suspended from 
the junction of jib and stay. If the chain is 
supposed to pass over a pulley, and the direction +i 
of the other part of the chain is known, the pull ps 
of that other part must be taken into account, as 
was done in Fig. 11 (c). (See No. 2178, p. 480. 
With respect to the supporting forces, it shoul 
be carefully noted that, as a rule, they are al- 
together indeterminate, both in direction and 
magnitude, unless special arrangements are made 
as to the nature of the supports. In the present 
case the directions of these have been given, and 
we are thus able to find their magnitudes. In 
this example the direct forces exerted by the 
members can be easily found without finding the 
supporting resistances, as there are only two z 
members meeting at the point of application of : 
the load. Poe 
Thus, make a), Fig. 45 (b), represent the load 
to any scale. Then the polygon of forcesforthe 
point AB EA is the triangle abea; the poly- 
gon for the point EBF'E is the triangleebfe; a 
the polygon for the point F B G F is the triangle fl 
fbgf; the polygon for the pint AEFGDAis — 
aefgda; so all the internal forces are found. nt 
The resistances BC, CD may now be found by 
drawing dc parallel to BO, and so completing 
the polygon dgdcd for the pomt DGBCD. 
On the principle on which the other points have 
been named, the right-hand end of the platform 
would be called the point A D A, and the polygon 
for that point is the double straight line ada. 
All the internal forces and the supporting resist- 
ances have now been found; those members 
which are in compression are denoted by thick — 
lines in Fig. 45 (a). oy © 
If more than two members met at the pointof 
application of the load, it would be necessary to 
determine the other external forces before the - 
internal forces could be found, and this may be 
easily done in a variety of ways, if we regard 
the truss as simply a rigid body keptin equili- 
brium under the action of the given and required 
external forces. : : arg re 
(1) Since there is equilibrium, the resultantof 
the load and the force DA must be equal and "i 
epposite to the resultant of BC andCD; and 
since each resultant acts through the intersection 
of its components, these resultants must each act 
along the dotted line joining these intersections 
in Fig. 46 (a). a 
Draw, then, the dotted line bd in Fig. 45 ) ce 
parallel to that in Fig. 45(@), so finding the : 
point d; draw dc parallel to BC, and ed parallek 
to CD, so completing the polygonabecdaof the _ 
external forces acting on the frame. It will,of 
course, be seen that dd represents the resultant 
of DA and AB, and that 4d represents that of — 
BCand CD. 
(2) By the principle of moments, since the body 
is in equilibrium under the action of the external 
forces, the algebraical sum of their moments 
round any point must vanish—that is, the sum of 
the moments in one direction is equal to the sum 3 
of those in the opposite direction. ‘Take moments. 
about L the intersection of BC and OD. Then 
the moments of these two forces must each yanish, 
‘because the point about which the moments are 
taken is on the line of action of each force: Hence 
there remain only the moments of D A and AB 
to deal with. Therefore— 
Moment of DA = moment of AB; 
that is— DA x LN=ABx MN; 
therefore— LN:MN::AB:DA. 


Thus the construction is join LM Fig. 45 (a) ; 
draw bd, Fig. 45 (6), parallel to LM; then from 
the similar triangles LN M, 6ad— i 

LN:NM::@0b2 @a@. 


Therefore da gives the value of the force D A, 


‘ 
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the value of these other forces. 
It is thus seen that the construction in (2) is the 
same as that obtained in (1); but for purposes of — 
arithmetical calculation the principle of moments is 
very convenient and highly valuable. Thus, 
since— 


a 


DA x LN = AB x MN, 


wemust have— DA=ABx 


=A 3 Xn 
= AB 
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examples of old work are jealously guarded by 
those who make it a duty of doing their utmost 
to preserve such work. The interesting Hotel 
d’Anglade, in the Rue des Archives, has just 
been sold to the highest bidder and is to be 
demolished, its position not allowing any means 
of preserving it. This mansion was built in 
1667, under Louis XIV. for Francois de J uge, 
and is in all probability the work of the famous 
Mansart, or, some say, of his brother-in-law, 
Robert de Cotte, the official architect of 
Louis XIV. The sculpture decoration of the 
exterior and interior is the work of Coysevox 
and his pupils, and the three large painted 
ceiling panels are the work of Charles de Lafosse, 
pupil of the great Le Brun, the architect-painter, 
who designed the Apollo gallery at the Louvre, 
and whose pupil, Lafosse, was intrusted by 
Mansart with the decoration of the Invalides. 
This mansion was classed for some time as an 
historical monument, but had to be abandoned ; if 
is hoped, however, that all work which may 
escape the hands of the demolishing contractor 
will be preserved for one of the museums. 

The Minister of Commerce has announced that 
the future salons will be installed in the immense 
hall of the Galerie des Machines, in the Champ de 
Mars. The wide gallery of the first floor will be 
divided up by partitions, and will afford ample 
accommodation for the paintings and drawings of 
the two rival salons; the sculpture gardens will be 
arranged on the ground floor. 

The following architects have now been defi- 
nitely commissioned with the various portions of 
the work for the coming Exposition of 1900, and 
the list may not be uninteresting to those who 
intend sharing in the important display of exhibits 
which Great Britain proposes to make :— 
M. Girault is the chief architect of the two fine 
palaces now being erected in the Champs Elysées, 
MM. Deglane, Louvet, and Thomas being charged 
with various portions of the work; M. Binet has 
the monumental entrances on the Place de la 
Concorde and the Champs Elysées ; MM. Cassien 
Bernard and Cousin have the designing of 
the decorative portion of this fine new 
bridge, Alexandre III., and the arrange- 
ment of the quays of the Seine above the 
Invalides ; MM. Toudoire and Pradelle have the 
palaces of education and the buildings for the 
exhibits of national manufacture ; Esquié, that to 
contain the exhibits of work for the decoration of 
private and public buildings; Ganthier, the 
palace of horticulture and the quays over the 
Alma bridge; Mewes, the buildings of social 
economy and congress; Tronchet-and Rey, the 
pavilions of navigation, forests, hunting, and 
fishing, and the quays below the Alma bridge ; 
Sortais, the palace of letters, science, and art ; 
Varcollier, that of alimentation; and Blavette, 
those for textile arts and industries ; Hermant, 
the palace of civil engineering and means of 
transport; Paulin, that of machines, mines, and 
metallurgy, and the Chateau d’Eau, in the Champ 
de Mars ; Henard, the palace of electricity and 
that of chemical industries ; Raulin, the arrange- 
ment of the Galerie des Machines as a Salle de 
Fétes; Deperthes, the palace of the colonies ; 
Troppey-Bailley, the pavilions of ceramic, 
crystal, and glass industries ; Bonnier, is chief of 
the sectionof installations ; and Masson Detourbet, 
the arrangement of the foreign sections. 

One of the immense steel caissons for the abut- 
ments of the new bridge Alexandre IIT. is com- 
pleted. These two caissons will be the largest 
and heaviest constructed up to this time, each one 
weighs 3,800 tons, with dimensions 154ft. by 
125ft. All the powers have now promised their 
official adherence to the Exposition of 1900, ex- 
cepting Brazil, Paraguay, Siam, and Venezuela. 
The United States Government has yoted a sum 
of 500,000dol., an amount which should permit 
the States to be very completely represented at 
this Exposition. 

A new room is being arranged in the Louvre 
Museum for containing the plaster casts to be 
taken from the ancient chefs-d’ceuvre, the 
originals of which are scattered in the principal 
foreign museums, This new room, situated 
between the principal entrance to the Louvre and 
the Porte Jean Goujon, was once used as a riding 
school by the Prince Imperial. The vaulting is 
supported by a number of columns with 
capitals sculptured by Fremiet, representing 
hunting attributes; the decoration of the room, 
which was once very magnificent, has unfortu- 
nately been allowed to deteriorate, but will be 
restored in some portions. 

The Arc de Triomvhe of the Place de l’Etoile 


_ great advantage when there are several given 
forces to deal with. In the present case there is 
no saving of labour by its use; but perhaps the 
principles will be the better understood from the 
fewness of the lines. We have to bear in mind 
that, since there is equilibrium, the force polygon 
and the funicular polygon must both close. 4 

Tn Fig. 46 (a), the lines of action of the external 
forces are shown; the numbering indicates the 
order in which the forces will be taken in the 
force polygon. It is evident that each pair of 
parallel forces will also be equal, since the force 
polygon becomes a parallelogram when the forces 
are taken in a certain order. 

In Fig. 46 (4), ad represents the force 1 : there- 
fore we know that a will represent the force 4. 
Take any pole, 0; joinoa, 0d; draw any where, 
Fig. 46 (a), the line 1,4 parallel to oa to termi. 
nate on lines 1 and 4; draw 4,3 parallel to 0b; 
draw 1,2 parallel to 0b; join 3,2; this is the 
elosing-line of the funicular polygon. Draw oc 
parallel to 3,2, to meet dc drawn parallel to the 
forces 2 and 3; then adc ba is the polygon of the 
forces 1,2,3,4; and thus the required thrusts 
are determined. 

The reader is reminded that the side of the 
funicular polygon which terminates on the lines 
of action of two forces is parallel to the vector 
from the pole to the intersection of the corre- 
sponding forces in the force polygon, and that in 
Fig. 46 () two of the vectors coincide, since 3 is 
the point of intersection of the forces 1 and 2; 
and of the forces 2 and 3. - 

Another method of working out the unknown 
external forces is shown in Figs. 47 (a), 47 (0). 
Here the forces are taken in their original order. 

In Fig. 47 (5) draw ab to represent the load ; 
take any point 0, and draw the vectors 0 a, ob. 
In Fig. 47 (a) starting from 1, the point of inter- 
section of BC, CD, draw 1,2 parallel to J 0, to 
meet A Bat 2; draw 2,3 parallel to oa to meet 
DA at3; join 1,3; then 1,3 is the closing -line 
of the funicular polygon of the forces A B, BC, 
CD, DA; draw od in Fig. 47 (5) parallel to 1, 
3, to meet ad parallel to AD. Then da repre- 
sents the force DA, and dc, ed, parallel respec- 
tively to BC, CD, will complete the polygon of 
the external forces. The special feature of this 
construction is that one of the unknown sides of 
the funicular polygon (that which would be 
parallel to o¢) is got rid of by using the point of 
intersection of the two forces, BC, CD, as a 
corner of the funicular polygon; this enabled us 
to find the direction of the fourth side, 1, 3, and 
so to get the direction of the vector od, and, 
therefore, also the point d. It is often of great 
advantage for one side of a funicular polygon to 
be thus made to vanish, J. C. PAummr. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Se uneasiness is being felt in certain 
quarters over the question of the proposed 
metropolitan railway for Paris, the work for 
which, it appears, will be carried out by the Com- 
pagnie Générale de Traction, with which com- 
pany the municipal council ig entering into 
contract. It is stated that out of 125,000 shares, 
subscribed by 58 persons, 7,750 are in the hands 
of English business men, whilst the acting direc- 
tors are Belgians. If this is true, the undertaking 
will be largely in English hands, and the uneasi- 
ness shown by the Frenchman, who considers 
that such an affair should be strictly French, is 
easily understood. 

A new and very interesting museum has just 
been installed by M. Jules Guiffrey at the Manu- 
facture Nationale des Gobelins, and is destined to 
contain the best examples of retrospective and 
modern styles of tapestry in France since 
1700. The new museum is arranged in the 
Chapelle des Gobelins, a building presumed to 
have been built by one of the Gabriels. There 
are examples of old tapestry work signed by 
Coypel, de Berain, Van der Meulen, Boucher, 
and other celebrated old masters, and to these are 
added a large number of water-colours repro- 
ducing the tapestries of all the schools from the 
loth century, and the sketches of contemporary 
artists whose designs may be required by the 
national manufactory of tapestry. This museum 
is of high interest, and should’ be visited by all 
designers of tapestry ; it will also form an addi- 
tion field of study for the artisans and apprentices 
of the manufactory. 

_ The picturesque corners and old smaller build- 
ings of Paris are gradually disappearing ; but, 
best and most interesting 


; 
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is still encumbered with the massive scaffolding 
necessary for the work of restoration; the first 
credit voted for this work was £5,000; but a 
larger sum will probably be required to execute 
the complete restoration of the monument and the 
chefs-d’ouvre of the sculptors Rude, Ktex, 
Lemaire, and Chaponniére. 

The recent disastrous fire of the Rue Jean 
Goujon has once more opened the eyes of the 
authorities to the necessity of prescribing 
rigorous measures and regulations for the security 
of the public in places of entertainment, and a 
number of theatres and music-halls have been 
temporarily closed for the necessary work. A 
sum of £7,000 has been voted by the Government 
for this work at the Grand Opera House. As the 
cost of a new iron curtain to the stage would be 
over £4,000 it has been decided to retain the 
existing one, and further protect it by a curtain 
of asbestos. This economy will permit the work 
in the various portions of the theatre to be 
executed in a very complete and thorough 
manner. 

The works sent in by the students of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture at Rome, are now 
being exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
form an especially interesting show this year. 
M. Lefevre has a marble group entitled 
‘“‘Niobe,”? a really remarkable piece of work ; 
the principal figure, personifying maternal 
grief, is very striking in its effect and execution. 
‘‘The Tireure d’Epine’’? and “L’Amour du 
Guet,”” by M. Roux, are very ‘prettily and excel- 
lently treated; the ‘“‘Pelerin de la Vie,’’ and a 
graceful statue sent in by M. Roussel, and the 
clever medallion relief, ‘Souvenir Francais,” 
by M. Coudray, complete the works of this year. 
The large hall of the first floor is devoted to the 
exhibits of painting and architecture ; the strange 
and fanciful picture of M. Lavergne, ‘‘ (idipus,”’ 
has great success, and ‘‘ The Past Illusion,”’ by 
the same artist, is characteristic of the bold quali- 
ties of the work of this young painter. ‘‘ The 
Christ and the Adulterous Woman,”’ by M. 
Descheneaud, is a picture remarkably well- 
lighted, and the ‘Samson and Delila,”’ of M. 
Leroux, is rich in colour, the principal figures 
being exceedingly well-lighted and modelled. 
The picture by M. Larée, ‘The Body of St. 
Vincent Protected by Rayens,’’ is clever, with its 
sombre twilight effect. In architecture, M. Pille 
has an interesting and carefully-measured draw- 
ing of a pretty Composite capital found at the 
Palatine Mount, the large-size details of which, 
drawn in red chalk, show the graceful curves of 
the acanthus leaves and the ram’s horns. M. 
Recoura sends a large and well-drawn and 
coloured study of the funeral monument raised in 
the Church of Santa Maria in Ara Coeli, Rome, to 
the memory of Cardinal Lebretto (1465). M. 
Patouillard has a conscientiously washed drawing, 
giving the restoration of the entablature of the 
Temple of Peace at Rome. M. Chaussemiche 
gives the actual state and the restoration of the 
column of Mars the Avenger at Rome, and a few 
sketches, the most interesting being that of a 
Roman. house of the 16th century, the facade 
of which is ornamented with very clever 
sgraffito work, which has been excellently indi- 
cated in the drawing. M. Eustache has measured 
the important excavations of the house of the — 
Vestal Virgin in the Via Sacra, of great interest 
and archeological value, and M. Bertone sends 
the complete measured drawings and restoration 
of a temple of Ba’al Schamin at Palmyra, with 
large-scale details, drawn in red chalk with great 
exactness, giving the curious style of the sculp- 
ture and decorative work of this small temple. 

The works of the students of painting who 
have competed for the Prix de Rome, are on exhi- 
bition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The subject 
for competition was, ‘Vulcan, aided by Force 
and Violence, enchains Prometheus on the 
summit of the Caucasus.’’ This subject, drawn 
from the tragedy of Auschylus, necessitated treat- 
ing with much boldness, and the symbolical 
figures of Force and Violence should take a very 
important part in the composition of the picture. 
The candidates, however, appear to have lost 
sight of this, and to have misunderstood the real 
advantages which such a subject allowed for inter- 
pretation ; the larger proportion of the ten paint- 
ings are, therefore, wanting in character and 
vigour, although several contain excellent quali- 
ties of grouping and execution. Amongst the 
best of these are the painting of M. Wiel- 
horski, who shows us a Prometheus, with 
vigorously - contracted muscles; a Vulcan, 
whose pose is natural, with excellently modelled 
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figures of Force and Violence aiding him to bind 
Prometheus; that of M. Isaac Boisson, full of 
good qualities of colour and impressionist in 
style; those of MM. Galand and Charbonneau, 
both well painted, and that of M. Louis Roger, 
which is certainly the best of these. The two 
principal figures, of Prometheus and Vulcan, are 
shown in brilliant lighting and striking relief, 
and the strength and action of the two bodies are 
almost vigorously expressed. 

A credit of £1,000 has been allowed for trans- 
forming the covered gallery surrounding the 
magnificent assembly hall of the Trocadero into a 
closed-in vestibule, and the architect, M. 
Bourdais, has been requested to submit a scheme 
for greatly enlarging the palace in view of the 
coming Exposition ; it is proposed to add two im- 
portant pavilions for salles de fétes and exhibi- 
tions at the ends of the curved wings of the 
building; this would greatly change the 
aspect of the Trocadero and encroach largely 
on the gardens; but, on the other hand, 
the additions are necessary, and would not form 
an unpleasing feature in the ensemble. 

The construction of six lines of railway 
through Paris has been voted by the municipal 
council, and it is hoped that Paris will at last have 
its much-wanted metropolitan railway. The 
lines will be of narrow gauge and electricity 
employed as motive power. ‘The town of Paris 
is authorised to borrow 165,000,000f. for this 
work, which is to be intrusted to the Compagnie 
Générale de Traction. It is proposed to fix the 
fares at an equal sum for a portion only or the 
whole of distance available—a system which 
would work very well at Paris. 


“GOOD TENANTABLE REPAIR.” 


\ \ THAT constitutes ‘‘ good tenantable repair ”’ 

is a question of every-day importance in 
the preparation and signing of agreements and 
leases. The fault is often with a tenant himself, 
who signs an agreement to keep in repair a house 
that is dilapidated, and render it up in a better 
state. The reports of cases of this description 
give very little information for the guidance of 
lessees and tenants. A very ordinary clause in 
an agreement is that during the said term, say 
of three years, the tenant ‘‘ agrees to keep the 
said premises in good tenantable repair, and so 
leave the same at the expiration thereof.’’ But 
the question of ‘‘ commissive’’ and ‘‘ permis- 
sive’? waste comes in—in other words, - the 
tenant’s liability depends on whether he has 
allowed the premises to fall into a dilapid- 
ated state from want of proper care and 
attention. As, for instance, the tenant may 
neglect to paint or do some little repair, 
and by his neglect further damage is caused 
to the building, and he must make good the 
further damage also. Many people who sign 
agreements with this covenant have an idea that 
the phrase ‘‘ good tenantable repair’’ is intended 
only to refer to such trifling repairs as paper- 
hanging and painting, whitewashing, &c., and 
that they are not liable for any structural or 
substantial repair. But in many cases a person 
may find himself mistaken if he takes this view 
of his obligation. A man who has bound him- 
self to keep the premises in ‘‘ tenantable repair ”’ 
may be called upon to do a great deal more than 
he expected—for instance, he may be called upon 
to make good damage to a roof or a chimney that 
was damaged by a storm. A high wind, for 
instance, may dislodge slates and cause damage 
to the ceiling below by rain coming through; 
or the wind may tear up a_lead-flashing 
ora flat, exposing the roof to serious damage. 
The tenant would be answerable for such 
injury by neglecting to make timely repairs 
Yet it is very difficult to say under some 
circumstances what may be reasonably inter- 
preted as tenantable repair. We may imagine 
the leadwork worn out, or the brickwork, through 
age and decayed joints, incapable of securing the 
lead, or the timber, through age, decayed so much 
as to render the slates insecure—a condition of 
things that would alter materially the question, 
and make it unreasonable to call upon the tenant 
to repair and make good what is worn out by age. 
The age and class of premises ought to be con- 
sidered. One definition of tenantable repair 
appears to be reasonable, and may be considered as 
decisive. It was given by the late Baron Alderson, 
in ‘‘ Belcher vy. Mackintosh.’’ He said, “ It is 
difficult to suggest any material difference between 
the term ‘habitable repair’ and the more 
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common expression, ‘tenantable repair’; they 
both import such a state as to repair that the 
premises might be used and dwelt in not only 
with safety, but with reasonable comfort by the 
class of persons by whom, and for the sort of pur- 
poses for which, they were to be occupied.’ 
Applying this ruling to old premises which have 
become dilapidated, it is quite clear that the 
tenant is not expected to give the landlord new 
buildings at the expiration of his term, but that 
he should deliver them up fit to be occupied for 
the purposes they were used for. Lord Esher, 
in a judgment on appeal (‘‘ Proudfoot v. Hart’’), 
decided in this sense. He considered it was not 
sufficient for the tenant to deliver up the premises 
in the same condition of repair as he took them, 
but in good repair, even if they were not in good 
repair when the tenancy began. Lord Esher also 
quoted Lord Justice Lopes’ definition, with which 
he entirely agreed. ‘‘ ‘ Good tenantable repair’ 
is such repair as, having regard to the age, cha- 
racter, and locality of the house, would make it 
reasonably fit for the occupation of a reasonably - 
minded tenant of the class who would be likely 
to take it.’’ On these grounds it is considered 
that when the premises are not in repair when 
a tenant enters, and he undertakes to keep them 
in repair, he must put them into repair before he 
leaves, in order to discharge his obligation to 
keep and deliver them up in repair. We can 
apply this principle to such repairs as papering, 
painting, and decorating, which are the kinds of 
repair generally looked for by incoming tenants. 
It does not mean to assert that a tenant must 
repaper with a similar paper to that which was 
on the walls when he took the house, and repaint 
it with similar paint to that which was painted. 
Certainly not ; but the tenant is still required to 
repaper and paint occasionally to keep the house 
in tenantable condition. If the paper or the 
paint is merely in ‘a worse condition than when 
the tenant entered, he is certainly not compelled 
to repaper or repaint so long as a reasonable- 
minded person would regard it as in a fair 
state of repair. But if it has been torn off 
in places or become peeled off by damp, the 
tenant may reasonably be called upon to re- 
paper, not with paper of the same value or 
of a richer pattern, but of a kind which 
would satisfy any reasonable man. So with 
painting. If it has been worn or washed off to 
such a degree as to expose the wood to decay or 
to look shabby, the tenant can be reasonably 
expected to repaint; and it ought to be in the 
same manner or style, if possible, that would suit 
the locality and the class of tenant. As to orna- 
mental work, say a gilded or painted ceiling 
which has become worn and looks shabby, the 
tenant can hardly be expected to put it in the 
same condition so long as it is decent. As to 
more structural matters, like a rotten floor or 
leaky roof, a tenant who takes a house in sucha 
state is to blame for not seeing it put in a proper 
state before he takes it. But if he takes it in 
such a condition, his obligation to keep in 
tenantable repair is binding upon him. So that 
if the roof is leaky he must make it watertight, 
and if a floor is too rotten he must put a new one 
down. And these demands are reasonable, 
though tenants regard them as arbitrary and 
exacting. 
<9 


COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


HE Works Committee of the London County 
Council, having been inferentially abolished 

by the resolution passed by Council on June 28, 
the General Purposes Committee have prepared a 
series of regulations for the administration of the 
department under the new conditions. These 
rules define the manner in which work to be 
carried out without the intervention of a con- 
tractor must be undertaken. Unless otherwise 
ordered, they are to be carried out by the manager 
of the Works. Department, who shall be re- 
sponsible to the Executive Committee in the same 
way as a contractor would be. The Finance 
Committee is to have control of the finances of the 
department. It is also proposed that any Com- 
mittee contemplating the execution of any work 
shall, before coming toa decision, obtain an estimate 
from the proper officer. When the estimate is 
received, if the Committee should then decide to 
recommend the Council to have the work carried 
out without the intervention of a contractor, they 
shall, before reporting to the Council, refer the 
estimate, together with full plans and specifica- 


tions, to the manager of the Works Department 
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for his examination and report. Most of the 
recommendations deal with minor details of 
administration, with the management of the staff, — 
and with the finances of the department. Under 

this latter head it is proposed that the accounts 
shall be kept by a works accountant, who will be » 
responsible to the Finance Committee of the 
Council. The position of the manager of the 
Works Department is defined in the following 
clause :—The head of the Works Department is 


to be styled ‘‘ manager of works,”’ and is to be 

responsible, unless in any case it is otherwise 

ordered, for the execution of all works executed on 

behalf of the Council without the intervention of 

a contractor; he is also to be. responsible under 

the Finance Committee for advising as to the 

purchase of plant and material, the employment 

and supervision of all officers and workmen in 

his department or employed on works, and the 

care, regulation, and direction of all workshops | 
and depots connected with the Works Depart- 

ment, including the central works ; and is also to 

be responsible to the Finance Committee for the 

custody, issue, and use of all plant, materials, and 

stores 
executed ; and, in addition to the other conditions 
on which he holds his appointment, he is to give 
his whole time to the duties of his office, and is 
not to take any private business; and any fees 
received by him, either as a witness or in any 
other capacity, and any discount or allowance on 
materials purchased are to be paid to the Council ; 
and, further, on retirement he shall not be 
entitled and shall not make any claim to any 
retiring allowance under the Superannuations 
Act, 1866, and he shall be subject to the Council’s 
regulations in respect of a superannuation and 
provident fund. 


purchased in connection with works 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ARCHES IN 
CONCRETE.—IX. 


A ee are still two examples of the compound 


system of concrete construction remaining 


on our list to be inquired into, and their powers 

of resistance investigated. They are respectively 
the Metropolitan and the Expanded. Metal 

Systems. 
type is represented in Fig. 1, and may be thus 
described. In the concrete or matrix, as it might 
be termed, are embedded a number of wire 

strands b-) from 2in. to 3in. apart, which are of 

sufficient length to extend in one stretch over 

some half-dozen of the rolled beams @ a. 
camber of about 6in. is given to the wire strands 
by causing them to pass underneath an iron rod d, 
varying in diameter from jin. to jin., which is 
also buried in the matrix. 
example, the mixture or concrete, which is ina 
semi-fluid state, sets or hardens very rapidly, so 
much so that the temporary centres can be struck 


A cross-section of one bay of the first 


A 
In this 


articular 


an hour after the filling in is completed. While 


the necessity of employing false centring, which 
has been shown not to be required in the Roebling 


System, is a slight disadvantage, they can be 
shifted so quickly as scarcely to cause any extra 
delay in executing work. Instead of sawdust, 
wood shavings as well as other mixtures, are 


employed, and also in a type of concrete 


flooring very similar to that shown in Fig. 1, and 


the iron rod is replaced by ordinary lengths of 
gas-piping. A modified form is also in use, 
which retains the wires in the flooring, but 
strengthens the ceiling with flat iron bars, 
resting on the lower flanges of the rolled beams, 
and also imbedded in the matrix. Where appear- 
ance is an object, as it is in all cases where a 
ceiling is brought in evidence, the great objection 
to the wire system is that the inevitable corrosion 
of the metal, if unprotected inany way, discolours 
the plastering. This drawback, which, however, 
does not exist for engineering structures of the 
character already described, may be almost 
entirely nullified by the employment of galvanised 
iron wires, or by any one of the many processes 
and devices by which that material is protected 
from rust and decay. Another objection is of 
considerably more importance, and by no means 
so easily remedied, although, fortunately, it 
belongs only to one particular method of con- 
struction—viz., that in which sawdust is used. 
This substance not only absorbs a very large 
proportion of water, but retains it for a great 
length of time. It, in fact, will not dry fora 
long time thoroughly, and the only manner (in 
instances in which rapid drying is essential) by 
which the evil can be effectually overcome is the 
employment of another material, of which there 
is a fair amount to select from. 
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Smith gave an address as to the excavations which 
had been made by the students of the school, and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the president for presiding. 


“ 
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IRON ROOF OVER THE MACHINE HALL 
OF THE GENEVA EXPOSITION. 


N a recent is ue of the Bulletin de la Société 
Vaudoise des Ingénieurs et des Architects, M. 

J. Gaudard discusses the novel structure erected 
by Messrs. Th. Bell and Co., of Lucerne, and 
designed by their engineer, Mr. C. Doucas, where 
the pure cantilever principle is applied to roofs. 
The cantilevers rest on columns 124ft. 8in. apart 
and 47ft. 5in. high; they are anchored down to 
standards 35ft. 6in. high at the side walls, which 
are 288ft. 8}in. apart. At the centre, between 
the free ends of the cantilevers, is:a space of 
25ft. 3in. spanned by a ventilator roof. The 
standards, being designed to resist the whole of 
the wind-pressure, have a base of 5ft. 7in., and 
are anchored on to blocks of concrete. The length 
of the building, 490ft. 6in., is divided into nine 
intermediate bays of 47ft. 7in. and two end bays 
of 31ft. Zin. The cantilever principals inclosing 
the end hays meet in an expansion-joint in the 
centre, the ventilator only extending over the 
inner nine bays. In this part there are 10 latticed 
purlins. The intermediate. rafters supported by 
the purlins are 15ft. 10in. apart and 3ft. 3in. 
deep, and carry intermediate H-bar purlins. 
fi is no wind-bracing except in the two end 

ays. - r PASS 

The main bracing in the principals, purlins, 
and intermediate ratters is arranged in single 
triangulation, and generally consists either of two 
angle bars riveted together or of single angle- 
bars, the length of these members varying from 
4ft. to 10ft. Columns and standards are also 
made of single triangulation lattice-work. The 
lightness of the structure is remarkable. 

Before carrying out the design, the committee 
of the Exhibition submitted it to the criticism of 
Professor Ritter, of Zurich, who approved of it, 
and recommended the following factors for the 
calculation of strength :—Snow load, 6-14Ib. per 
superficial foot; wind - pressure, 16-38lb. per 
superficial foot; tension or compression on 
wrought iron, seven tons per square inch. The 
total weight of wrought iron is about 500 tons— 
i.e., 7-78lb. per superficial foot, or 0-135Ib. per 
cubic foot inclosed. The iron structure, after 
having served its purpose, became the property of 
the contractors. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF LORNE AS AN 
ARCHITECT. 


pens LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorre, 
who opened Mr. Passmore Edwards’ new 
3 convalescent home at Cranbrook on Tuesday, is 
familiar to the public as an amateur painter, and 
as one who can handle the sculptor’s chisel. Her 
Royal Highness has now turned her attention to 
the more practical art of architecture, and work- 
men are at present engaged in completing a 
building designed by the Marchioness (with the 
assistance of a young London architect), and 
erected on the Argyll ducal estate in Scotland. 
The plans designed by her Royal Highness were 
for the extension of the little hostelry at Rose- 
neath, a sylvan shaded resort most charmingly 
situated on the western bank of one of the long 
blue lochs that open off the Firth of Cly de. 
Roseneath is one of the most secluded retreats on the 
Clyde. On this account the Marchioness and the 
Marquess of Lorne have for some years past 
found in Roseneath a delightfully quiet recruiting 
ground at the close of the London season, and 
the little inn has been their home. The enlarge- 
ment designed by the Marchioness is being carried 
out to provide a wing for the distinguished couple 
when they visit the district. The wing will in- 
clude some half-a-dozen bedrooms, public rooms, 
a spacious hall and offices; and the plans 
have been drawn up with an architectural 
success so great that the work may in coming 
years be looked back upon as the pioneer design 
in the opening up of a new field for the ever- 
widening work of womankind. The drawing- 
room is a handsome apartment, and its large 
windows face the picturesque waters of the 
Gareloch and Ben Lomond ; while a spy window 
has been inserted—no doubt for the purpose of 
_ commanding a pretty peep of the western sunsets 
and the Argyll hills. There is also an alcoved 
fireplace with arched stone mantelpiece. In the 


| representatives from Paris. 


dining-room the windows have medieval arches 
and iron mullions, with casements and small 
panes. A gun-room is also provided, and, as 
becometh a lady architect, the kitchen isa culinary 
poem in red tiles. Internally perfect in design, 
externally the building is straggling and far from 
pretty. It has many quaint features, however, 
in the form of knobbed rhones, spouts instead of 
rain-conductors, and basket windows. The 
design is royal and also unique, and the inn when 
finished will be by’no means a conventional one. 
So close is the interest taken in the work con- 
nected with the rearranged hostelry by her Royal 
Highness, that she intends herself to paint the 
device on the sign that is to hang in old-time 
fashion over the doorway of the public entrance to 
the building ; and the walls of the new apartments 
are to be artistically decorated according to the 
Marchioness’s own scheme of treatment. 
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MODERN OPERA HOUSES AND 
THEATRES. 


R. EDWIN O. SACHS has sent us the 
second volume of his great work, published 
forhim by Mr. B. T. Batsford, under the above 
title. Neither trouble nor expense have been 
spared to make the book as complete and thorough 
as possible, and, moreover, the drawings are uni- 
formly delineated in firm, well-defined outline, 
at once practical and technical, showing the 
buildings chosen for illustration in a complete 
and useful way. The undertaking surpasses any- 
thing of the kind ever attempted in this country 
before, and the editor certainly has got together 
a collection of theatres and kindred buildings 
which is quite unique. When the first volume 
appeared some time since we spoke favourably 
of Mr. Sachs’s venture, upon which he has in no 
way slackened his endeavour to make his book 
worthy of the occasion; indeed, as a financial 
success it must be exceedingly doubtful, so lavish 
has been the editor’s outlay. Of this the sub- 
scribers and readers of this great folio have the 
distinct advantage. ‘To the architect engaged on 
theatre or entertainment-hall buildings such a 
‘book must be of the utmost value, for there are 
in this volume alone 100 plates and 95 illustra- 
tions in the text. Among the English theatres 
illustrated in the present book are “‘ The Lyric’’ 
and ‘‘ Her Majesty’s’’ in the Haymarket, ‘‘ The 
Garrick,’’? ‘‘The Empire,”’ and ‘‘ The Oxford’’ 
Variety Theatre, all in London; the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon ; 
‘The Grand’’ Theatre, Leeds ; and the ‘‘ New”’ 
Theatre, Cambridge. The National Opera House 
Paris, and the ‘National’? Opera Comique, 
and the ‘‘Eden’’ Variety Theatre are further 
Other theatres are 
included from Italy, Spain, Austria, Hungary, 


Germany, Greece, Roumania, Holland, and 
Switzerland. All of these are represented 
by plans, several are shown in_ sections, 


and elevations of all are given. The amount 
of labour and correspondence in collecting 
so much information must be patent to 
everyone. The editor has not merely contented 
himself with this task of compilation, but he enters 
in detail into the schemes which his ty pes represent. 
To take an example, ‘‘The Lirico’’ Theatre, 
Milan, which was opened about three years ago. 
No architect wasemployed, buta ‘‘ master builder’’ 
joe Achille Sfondrini), a specialist, who travels 
rom town to town erecting theatres and other 
places of amusement. ‘‘ He is certainly quite an 
extraordinary character, and one cannot but be 
struck on the one hand by his remarkable ability 
in directing his men and managing his work, and 
on the other by his ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary principles of design and the necessities 
of modern theatre construction.’”’ ‘To erecta 
playhouse of this size under considerable diffi- 
culties, without any of the facilities of draughts- 
manship, and without even the knowledge afforded 
by ordinary school education or elementary 
technical instruction is no mean achievement in 
the annals of this age of progress.’”’ The theatre 
thus alluded to is one of the best of its class, and 
the fagades are executed in plaster in a style 
quite above the average for work of this descrip- 
tion. The Paris Opera House and the Court 
Opera House, Vienna, take the lead in Con- 
tinental theatre building, and these are followed 
closely by the Municipal Theatre at Palermo and 
the Hofburg Theatre, the most architecturally 
meritorious of them all in the opinion of the editor. 
Although small, none for picturesqueness surpassed 
Mr. Unsworth’s theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 


To institute a comparason, however, between 
such diverse buildings as those gathered together 
in Mr. Sachs’s monumental volume, would 
prove a task beyond our limitations of space, and 
little practical utility would result from such a 
brief inquiry in so restricted a notice as this, 
wherein the pleasurable duty of informing the 
reader in general terms of what he can obtain 
from the book itself has mainly to be kept in 
view. ‘The plans alone, without sections, would 
be scarcely understandable where levels change at 
almost every few inches, and where in no instance 
does the same plane extend over the whole area. 
On limited sites, with often other requirements to 
consider apart from the sole business of a theatre, 
the complication of planning is often most 
intricate and ingenious. Awkward sites not 
infrequently result in extremely clever arrange- 
ments, especially in the contrivance of the 
entrance lobbies and staircases to various parts of 
the house. Herein nearly always, of course, consists. 
one of the chief essential merits, or otherwise, of a 
theatre plan. ‘To obtain an unobstructed view of 
the stage from all parts of the house, too, presents. 
a problem which is met in a variety of ways, 
with, of course, varying degrees of success, as a. 
reference to Mr. Sachs’s comprehensive volume- 
will show. 
oo 


THE ENGINEERS’ DIRECTORY. 
ESSRS. KELLY: AND CO. (Kelly’s. 


Directories, Ltd.), of 182, High Holborn,_ 
W.C., have just issued the eighth edition of 
their indispensable ‘‘ Engineers’ and Iron and 
Metal Trades Directory,’’ a work which, during 
the past 27 years, has been the standard work of 
reference for all concerned. It is gratifying to - 
note that the depression which afflicted these 
great industries at the time of the issue of the last 
edition has passed away. Last year was indeed a 
record one, as far as the production and working 
of pig-iron and steel were concerned. The total 
make of pig-iron in 1896 was 8,563,209 tons, 
while the output of British steel reached nearly 
four willion tons. As the trades represented 
grow, so this bulky but admirably arranged 
Directory increases, and it is hardly possible— 
to eulogise too highly the painstaking care 
which is exercised by its compilers to secure. 
comprehensiveness and accuracy. 
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The trustees of the Edinburgh Orphan Hospital” 
have adopted plans by Mr. Allan Carter, C.E., for~ 
improving the lavatory and sanitary arrangements - 
at the hospital at an estim uted cost of £1,500. 


Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, M.1.C.E., has held a- 
Local Government Board inquiry at Kuaresborough 
with reference to an application by the rural district 
council for sanction to a loan of £3,550 for sewage 
and sewage-disposal works for the township of 
Bilton. 


The will of Mr. George Thomas Robinson, F'.S.A., 
the well-known authority on plaster work and 
decoration, of 20, Harl’s-terrace, Kensington, who 
died on May 6th, was proved on July 2 by Mrs. 
Frances Robinson, the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate being £10,500 43. 11d. 
The testator leaves everything he died possessed of 
to his wife absolutely. 


A stained-glass memorial window has been placed 
in the parish church of Moffat, NB. The window, 
which is one of two lights, has been filled with an 
illustration of the text, ‘‘Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee.a crown of life.’”? The 
window has been executed by Messrs, Ballantine- 
and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 


A new Wesleyan chapel is being built in Marl-- 
borough-road, St. Alban’s, at a cost of about £4,000. 
The building will be of red bricks with stone 
dressings, and ths style will be Gothic, a tower 
being placed between the chapel and the adjoining 
schoolroom, 


The memorial to be erected at Freemantle Church, 
near Southampton, as a Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration, namely, new oak choir stalls, to replace 
the present communion rails with brass, and to 
renovate the flooring in the chancel, is now well in 
hand. The cost of the work will be £350. 


The enlargement of St. George’s parish church, 
Gravesend, is now in progress at an estimated cost 
of £2,000. A new north aisle is being provided and 
the galleries, except that at the west end, are being 
done away with, but the new arrangement will pro- 
vide 680 seats on the ground floor instead of 400 as 
formerly. The removal of the organ to a small 
gallery in the south-east corner of the church, over 
the Joynes’ memorial window, is also contemplated, 
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Building Ihrtelliqence. 


CRANBROOK.—The Passmore Edwards Conva- 
lescent Home at Cranbrook, near Staplehurst, 
was opened on Tuesday afternoon by Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. The home, which 
is provided in connection with the Metropolitan 
Hospital, Kingsland-road, N.E., and which was 
illustrated in our pages on October 16, 1896, stands 
on Starvenden Farm, Cranbrook, the site having 
been presented by Mr. F. 8S. W. Cornwallis, 
formerly M.P. for Maidstone. To enable the 
hospital committee to avail themselves of a legacy 
of £10,500 left by the late Mr. Henry Spicer, 
who stipulated that the interest only was to be 
used, and that for Samaritan purposes, Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards, immediately on being appealed to, 
gave £3,000 wherewith to build the home, which 
will accommodate six male, six female, and six 
child patients, and has been so designed as 
to allow of future extension. The ground floor 
contains lobby, hall, dining-room, day room, 
rooms for the matron and nurses, baths, and the 
usual domestic offices. On the upper floor, over 
the principal entrance, is the matron’s and nurses’ 
bedrooms, with inspection windows looking into 
the men’s and women’s wards respectively. 
There is also a private bath-room for the matron 
and nurse. The children’s dormitory is over the 
dining-hall, with a nurses’ bedroom adjoining. 
The back stairs lead to a mending and ironing 
room and servants’ bedrooms. At the end there 
is a male attendant’s bedroom, reached by a 
private stair over the outer offices. The building 
is faced with hard local red bricks. The walls of 
the upper floor aré covered with hanging tiles, 
and the roofs with red roofing tiles. The exterior 
is homely and simple in design, greater attention 
being given to internal comfort rather than to 
external effect. The site is sheltered from the 
North and N.W. by the rising land at the back 
and the wood at the side. The builders were 
Messrs. Jas. Wood and Son, Boughton Monchel- 
sea, near Maidstone, Kent. Mr. Charles Grieve 
was the architect. Mr. Passmore Edwards has 
promised to erect a cottage hospital for Cranbrook, 
provided the ground is given. 


Harrocatr.—The new Royal Baths will be 
opened by the Duke of Cambridge to-day 
(Friday). They have been built at a cost of 
about £100,000, from plans by Messrs. Baggallay 
and Bristowe, of London, selected in open com- 
petition. The buildings face Montpelier-road, 
are Renaissance in style, and are fronted with 
stone. The central dome rises to the height of 
100ft. The institute consists of a central pump- 
room, a water-garden 220ft. by 42ft. covered in 
with glass, suites of baths and dressing-rooms, 
accommodating 140 bathers at once, special and 
sulphur baths, Turkish baths, and rooms for 
massage, inhalation of vapour, &c. - In connection 
with the central hall are cooling, reading, and 
refreshment rooms, and the manager’s rooms. 
The basement contains accommodation for 
attendants, laundry, bathing machinery, pumps, 
boilers and pipe subways. The whole of the 
bath-room floors are laid with marble tiles, and 
the floor of the large dressing-room is laid with 
polished oak parquet. 


Hotzroway Roan, N.—On Thursday afternoon 
in last week the Lord Mayor formally opened the 
Great Hall of the Northern Polytechnic Institute 
in the Holloway-road. This institute was founded 
under a scheme of the City Parochial Charities Act, 
and towards the cost of construction the Cloth- 
workers’ Company subscribed £17,500, whilst other 
City guilds made grants amounting to £2,500. We 
illustrated the architect’s design as selected in 
competition in our issue of August 24,1894. The 
educational buildings at present erected consist of 
two blocks—one with a frontage on the Holloway- 
road, and the other roughly parallel with it some 
200ft. away. These two blocks are connected by 
a corridor, on the north side of which is the great 
hall; while on the south side is a plot of ground, 
covering nearly twice the area of the hall, on 
which are afterwards to be erected the remaining 
buildings of the institute. Each of the main 
blocks consists of three floors. In front the 
ground-floor is taken up by the entrance hall, 
the principal’s room, and the secretary’s offices. 
Above are the drawing office, the engineering 
department, and the physical lecture theatre 
and laboratory. The second block contains 
the brickwork shop, the smithy, the carpenters’ 
shop, and the mechanical and chemical labora- 
tories. On the ground-floor, beside the hall, 


are the gymnasium and a common room. The 
great hall is approached from the Holloway- 
road by means of a vestibule. It measures some 
100ft. by 55ft., will seat over 1,200 persons, and 
is fitted with an orchestral platform. The roof 
is elliptical shaped, and is covered with fibrous 
plaster divided into panels with ornamental 
centres, every alternate panel containing an 
electric light. In the daytime the hall is lighted 
by circular-headed windows supported by stone 
columns, each bay containing three windows 
inclosed in a setting of moulded bricks, whilst 
the floor is of solid cubes, and has a gradual slope 
from the entrance to the front of the platform. 
The gallery has a separate entrance from the 
Holloway-road, and an emergency exit to the 
rear. In the front there are three doorways, 
with three on the north side as exits, leading into 
a corridor connecting the body of the hall with 
the orchestra platform. Beneath the platform is 
a retiring-room, with other rooms for artists, 
speakers, &c., whilst lavatories are also provided 
close by. The heating is by steam, conveyed in 
pipes along channels each side of the hall. The 
ventilation is so arranged that fresh air enters 
the steam-heated channels from the outside, 
passes warmed into the building, and is drawn 
away through the ceiling openings to exhaust 
ventilators on the roof of the hall, whilst an 
additional supply of fresh air is also obtained by 
openings the full width of the side windows, 
forming a sill made of iron. The architect was 
Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A., 3, Salters’ Hall- 
court, Cannon-street, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Macfarlane Brothers, of 
Holloway. 


Hypr.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Technical School and Free Library was laid last 
week in Union-street. The style is a free treat- 
ment of English Renaissance. The building is 
divided in two sections, a public free library in 
the one, and a science, art, and technical school 
in the other. The public library is central, so as 
to provide supervision of the adjacent rooms. 
The lending department is both top and side 
lighted, and will provide accommodation for 
14,000 volumes. A public reading room with 
bays and recessed fireplace ingle is also provided, 
together with news room, librarian’s office, general 
store room for periodicals and newspapers, cata- 
loguing and repairing room, a separate room for 
specifications of patents, as well as lavatory 
accommodation and conveniences for the staff. 
The technical school portion of the structure 
comprises on the basement floor provisian for the 
teaching of cookery, dressmaking, laundry work, 
and art modelling, store room for cycles, together 
with cloak and lavatory accommodation, and space 
for heating-boilers, coal, coke, &c. On the 
ground floor classrooms are obtained for the 
teaching of commercial subjects, committee room, 
secretary’s room, together with lavatory and other 
accommodation. The building is approached by 
two main entrancesfrom this floor, with a vestibule 
to each, one facing Union-street and one a new 
street, communicating with corridors by wide fire- 
proof staircases to every floor. On the first floor 
are elementary art room, advanced art room, art 
master’s own room, elementary drawing room, 
physical laboratory, chemical laboratory for forty 
students, together with sulph. “hydro. room, 
balance and re-agent rooms, combustion room, 
master’s room, and a large lecture theatre pro- 
vided with a raised gallery to seat 100 students ; 
also preparation room, store-room, lavatories, &c. 
The chemical laboratory, as well as the lecture 
theatre, will each have open timbered roofs, and 
are lighted by mullioned and transomed windows. 
The art rooms are principally north lighted, with 
windows as free as possible from divisional bars. 
The building throughout will be warmed with 
hot water on the low pressure system, the vitiated 
air being extracted by means of trunks in the 
ceiling, connected with exhaust ventilators on the 
roofs and in the main turret. All exposed 
internal joinery is to be executed in selected pitch- 
pine, slightly stained and varnished, the floors of 
corridors, passages, &c., being wood blocks laid 
on concrete, while the entrance halls will be 
paved with ceramic mosaic of simple design. The 
principal elevations will be faced with machine- 
made red Ruabon bricks, having all dressings and 
enriched work carried out in Doulton’s Rowley 
Regis biscuit-coloured terrcotta, the enriched 
panels, borough arms over principal entrance, 
doorway, &c., being modelled from cartoons 
supplied by the architects, and executed under 
their personal supervision. The roofs are to be 
covered swith Westmorland sea-green slates. 


of Hyde, and the work will be carried out from 
the designs and under the supervision of Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, FF.R.I.B.A., of 
Manchester and Stockport ; the clerk of works is 
Mr. Samuel Mellor. The structure will take 
about fifteen months to complete, at a total cost 
of about £12,000, including equipment. — 
Leirn.—At the Dean of Guild Court on 
Monday Messrs. Pattisons (Limited) were granted 
a warrant to erect a warehouse nine stories in 
height at Bonnington. Messrs. Pattisons have 
recently acquired the old sugar refinery at Bon- 
nington for the purpose of extending their 
storage accommodation. The old buildings are 
being partly demolished, and partly converted 
into bonded stores. In addition to the sce Bebe 
buildings, the firm are erecting a new bond 
warehouse, which, it is asserted, will be the 
largest in the kingdom. The new buildin, 
stands on the banks of the Water of Leith, anc 
has a railway siding running into it from the 


Leith branch of the North British Railway. 


The new building is 190ft. long the one way by 


180ft. the other, and is nine stories high. The ~ 


height from the foundations is close upon 100ft. 
The floorage area is 6 acres. It is entirely 
built of brick, and there will be about one million 
and a half of bricks used in its construction. The 
interior, having to bear great weights, is entirely 
constructed with steel standards and steel beams, 
the old cast-iron construction of bonded ware- 
houses being abandoned. By this means greater 
strength and greater economy are secured. There 
are upwards of two miles of steel standards in the 
new warehouse, and five and a half miles of steel 
beams. The building will accommodate over 
22,000 casks of whisky. There are three 
mechanical lifts in the new building for taking 
in and discharging the casks, and these can be 
raised direct from the carts and from the railway 
trucks without intermediate handling. The 
lowest floor, which is to be used as a duty-paid 
and bottling department, will be entirely fire-— 
roof. 
Neate: George Beattie and Son, 136, George- 
street, Edinburgh. wera 
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The contractors are Messrs. S. Robinson and Son, ‘a ' 


The architects for the new building are 


Ruosrosin.—St. Peter’s Church, Rhosrobin, in 


the parish of Rhosddu, Wrexham, the contract 
for which is just let, is to be built on the west side 
of the road leading from Wrexham to Bradley 
Mills. It consists of a single-span nave, 50ft. by 
25ft.; with chancel, 25ft. by 17ft. 6in., vestry, 
vestry porch, surmounted by a small octagonal 
bell-turret, and south porch to nave, and is de- 
signed to seat 224. It is to be built of bricks 
from the neighbouring brickworks, with terra- 
cotta dressings also made by the same firm, open- 
timbered and boarded roof, slated with Bangor 
slates; all the interior woodwork, including the 
seating, is of pine. The contract has been let to 
Messrs. Rogers and Son, of Brymbo, at £845, the 
building committee finding the bricks, terracotta 
tiles, sand, and carting of these ; and the work is 
being executed from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. H. Swainson, architect 
and surveyor, Wrexham, whose plans were 
selected in a recent limited competition. 


—_—_ OO OE - ? 


The watching and ightns ee of Aberdeen 
Town Council approved on Friday of amended plans 
for the erection of a central fire-brigade station in 
King-street, The estimated cost is £12,200. 


We learn that the Carpenters’ Company have 
appointed Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, F.S.1. 
A.R.L.B.A., as their surveyor, in the place o 
Professor T. Roger Smith, who had held the 
appointment for many years, and who has now 
joined the Court of the Company. 


Another permanent addition to the seaside-attrac- 
tions of Great Yarmouth was made on one 
the opening of a revolving observation tower erec 
on the North Beach near the Royal Aquarium. The 
structure is 125ft. in height, and is built entirely of 
steel on concrete foundations. Including the ma- 
chinery, it weighs about 125 tons. A circular plat- 
form built round the tower, and constructed to 
accommodate about 160 passengers, is raised to the 
summit, and lowered by means of steam-power. 
As it ascends, the platform revolves by means of 
electric power at the rate of one revolution in three 
minutes. There is another platform at the summit, 
to which access is obtained from the revolving ~ 
ratus, and which is hoisted to an additional height 
of about 20ft. At night the structure is illuminated 
by 50 incandescent electric lights and’ by three are 
lights. At the base of the tower are bars and 
tt, ego The cost of the structure has been 

6,000. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DISPUTE AS TO Roap Reparrs.—TuE Mayor AND 
Corporation oF Lrrps v. Lorp Hawke.—In this 
action, tried at Leeds last year, judgment was 
reserved and was delivered by Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams on Friday. It was an action brought 
by the Corporation of Leeds, the pla‘ntiffs, against 
the defendant, as trustee of the estate of John Miles 
Dawson, to recover the expenses of paving a certain 
street in Leeds. The action turned on the inter- 

“pretation of the Leeds Improvement Act, 1842 
‘(6 and 6 Vict., c. 104), sections 135 and 136, and on 
section 50 of the Leeds Improvement Act, 1869. 
Mr. Dawson was the owner of houses abutting 
on a street called Club-terrace, Leeds. In May, 
1891, the plaintiffs gave him notice to pave the 
street, and on his neglect to comply with the 
notice the plaintiffs did the work themselves. 
Mr. Dawson refused to pay the expenses, and 
proceedings were threatened against him in May, 
1892. Mr. Dawson died in 1896, and the proceed- 
Ings were now taken against his trustee. The 
principal question in the case was whether the street 
in question was a highway that had been repaired 
by the district in which it was situated. On behalf 
of the plaintiffs it was contended that the onus of 
proving that the road was repaired by the district 
lay on the owner. On behalf of the defendant it 
was contended that the onus lay on the plaintiffs. 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs. He said he was of opinion that the 
affirmative onus imposed by section 50 of the Act of 
1869 was thrown on the plaintiffs as the road 
authority ; but he came to the conclusion, in fact, 
that there was some evidence in support of the 
negative which the statute had so inconveniently 
thrown upon the road authority. His Lordship 
doubted whether the framer of the Act intended to 
throw the onus on the road authority; but he 
seemed, nevertheless, to have done so. But, taking 
the whole of the evidence, and: considering the state 
of the road at and after March 20, 1836, if had been 
pow that the road had not, prior to that date, 
en repaired by the surveyor. 


INTERFRETATION OF THE Private SrrEETs WORKS 
Act.—Hzston anp IstEwortH Ursan District 
Counc, v. Grout.—This was an appeal from a 
decision of Mr. Justice North, and was recently 
heard by Lords Justices Lindley, Lopes, and 
Rigby. On October 30, 1891, the Heston and Isle- 
worth Local Board, the predecessors of the plain- 
tiff authority, served notices, under section 150 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, on the frontagers of 
Prince Regent-road, Hounslow, to sewer and make 
up the road, in accordance with deposited plans and 
sections, within three months. The frontagers not 
having done the work within the prescribed time, 
the local authority became entitled to do the work 
themselves, and charge the frontagers with the ex- 
-penses in proportion to their frontage, but it was 
not until November 12, 1894, that the authority, who 
were then the district council, obtained the necessary 
sanction, The work was completed in October, 1895. 
Asum of £157 14s. 10d. was apportioned as the 
share of the defendant in respect of frontage to pro- 
perty in the road owned by him. In the meantime 
—namely, on June 12, 1894—the local authority 
had passed a resolution adopting the Private 
Streets Works Act, 1892. The defendant refused 
to pay on the ground that the effect of the adoption 
of the Private Streets Works Act, 1892, was to 
render abortive the notice given by the authority 
to sewer and make-up the road. The plaintiffs 
accordingly took out this summons for a declaration 
that the apportioned sum was a charge on the 
defendant’s premises and to have the charge 
realised. The Private Streets Works Act contains 
new provisions as to the making of the streets, and 
and gives a power to apportion expenses by less 
rigid rules than those of the Act of 1875, and it also 
gives the frontagers different rights of contesting 
their liability from those previously in force, 
Section 24 provides that the powers given by the 
Act are in addition to other powers, and section 25 
provides that sections 150, 151, and 152 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875 (the sections under which the 
local authority were acting), shall not apply to any 
district in which the Act of 1892 is in force. It 
was contended, on the part of the plaintiffs, 
that section 38 of the Interpretation Act, 
1889, kept alive the right of the district authority to 
proceed under their notice, notwithstanding their 
adoption of the Act of 1892.. Mr. Justice North 
adopted the view of the Act contended for by the 
plaintifis, and gave judgment for them accordingly. 
The defendant appealed. The Court dismissed the 
appeal. Lord Justice Lindley was of opinion that 
the learned Judge had arrived at a right conclusion, 
When the notice under the Act of 1875 was given, 
it was a perfectly valid notice; and it was in force 
for nearly three years before the Private Streets 
Works Act was applied to the plaintiffs’ district. It 
would be a forced construction of sections 24 and 25 
of the Act of 1892 to say that everything done under 
the notice given under the Act of 1875 would have 
to be done over again, Even if there were any 
doubt as to the true effect of those sections, that 
doubt was removed by section 38 of the Interpreta- 
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tion Act, 1889. The true effect of these enactments 
was merely that, after the Act of 1892, no fresh 
notice could be given under the Act of 1875, The 
appeal failed. Lord Justices Lopes and Rigby 
concurred, 


Suryeyor's Action TO REcovER ComMIssion.— 
In the Queen’s Bench Division, an action was 
recently heard by Mr. Justice Wills, in which, 
Mr. A. Church, an architect and surveyor, sought 
to recover £600 commission from the Hotel Pro- 
vence Company, Ltd., in respect of the sale of the 
Hotel Provence, Leicester - square. Defendants 
denied liability. It seems that in July last the 
Hotel Provence was for sale, and the plaintiff was 
communicated with, and the company forwarded 
him a commission note to the effect that, in the 
event of his selling the house for £50,000, he 
should receive a commission of £1,000. Eventually, 


plaintiff saw Mr, Morley, of the firm of Morley and | 5, 


Letts, auctioneers and valuers, of Harl’s Court, who 
told him he was prepared to find a customer if he 
would share the commission with him. To this the 
plaintiff agreed, and Mr. Morley introduced a Mr. 
Kirk, who purchased the house for £42,000. The 
suggestion made by the defendants was that Mr. 
Vaughan, one of the directors, really introduced 
Mr. Kirk; that he had put forward the plaintiff as 
a kind of nominee to obtain the commission which 
he, as a director, could not get himself; and that he 
would eventually share the commission. Evidence 
was heard, among the witnesses called being Mr. 
Morley, who said that Mr. Kirk told him he could 
make an ofier of £42,000 for the hotel, and that the 
offer was afterwards made. It was submitted for 
defendants that what the plaintiff and Mr. Morley 
did had no influence in inducing Mr. Kirk to buy 
the house. Mr. Justice Wills said he thought 
plaintiff had done quite enough to entitle him to his 
commission, and judgment for £600, and costs, was 
given accordingly. 


Wuat is A ‘ Private Drain” ?—SHat v. 
Merruyr Tyrpvin, &c., District Councrn.—In the 
Queen’s Bench Division, Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. 
Justice Ridley have given judgment in this case, 
stated by magistrates raising a question as to the 
meaning of a ‘‘ private drain ”’ in section 19 of the 
Public Health Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vic.,-c. 59). 
The section in question is as follows:—‘‘19 (1) Where 
two or more houses belonging to different owners 
are connected with a public sewer by a single 
private drain, an application may be made under 
section 41 of the Public Health Act, 1875.’’ 
‘¢ (3) For the purpose of this section the expression 
‘drain’ includes a drain used for the drainage of 
more than one building.’’ The 41st section referred 
to authorises the local authority to charge the 
expenses of abating a nuisance on the owner of the 
premises. The case was stated by two justices for 
Glamorgan upon the complaint against Mr. T. F. 
Seal, that he, being the owner of certain premises, 
Nos. 23, 30 to 36, and 38, Cromwell-street, Merthyr 
Tydvil, upon which a nuisance existed, had not 
abated the nuisance. The nuisance alleged was 
that a certain drain was in a defective condition. 
|The proceedings were taken under section 41 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, as extended 
by section 19 of the Public Health Act, 1890. 
Within the Merthyr Tydvil Urban District a number 
of houses have been erected by the Tydvil’s Well 
Building Club, of which the appellant is the secre- 
tary and receiver of the rents, upon both sides of a 
new street called Cromwell-street. A drain was 
made running at the back of the houses through 
the gardens. This drain joined the sewer of the 
district council. A connection from each house 
with the drain. at the back was made by a branch 
drain. The drain commenced at the back of No. 40 
and extended at the back of the houses to the sewer, 
and it could not be used by other houses. The dis- 
trict council have adopted the Act of 1890. The 
respondents contended that the drain running at 
the back of the houses 21 to 40 was a private drain 
under the definition in section 19 (8) of the Public 
Health Act, 1890, and that, it being out of order, 
the appellant must abate the nuisance. The appel- 
lant contended that the drain was a drain into 
which two or more houses belonging to different 
owners were drained, and that, therefore, it 
came within the definition of a sewer con- 
tained in section 4 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. The magistrates found that the 
drain was a drain used by two or more 
houses belonging to different owners, and that 
it was a drain for the particular houses Nos, 21 
to 40, and for no other premises. They decided 
that the respondents had a right to proceed under 
section 41 of the Act of 1875. They therefore made 
an order on the appellant to abate the nuisance. 
Mr. Macmorran said the question was, What was 
the meaning of private drain in the Public Health 
Act, 1890, section 19? By section 2 of that Act 
the other Public Health Acts were incorporated. 
By section 11 (3) the meaning of ‘ drain and sewer ”’ 
given in the Public Health Act of 1875 were made 
applicable. He cited the following cases, and 
pointed out that the decisions had not been uniform : 
—‘‘ Travis v. Uttley’’ (1894), ‘ Self v. Hove Com- 
missioners ’’ (1895), ‘‘ Hill vy. Hare’’ (1895), ‘f Brad- 
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ford v. Mayor of Hastbourne’’ (1896). This was a 
case which told against him, but he contended that 
it was inconsistent with ‘‘ Hill v. Hare,’’ and not, 
therefore, binding on the Court. He also cited 
‘“‘R, v. Mayor of Hastings’’ (1897). The Court 
upheld the decision of the magistrates, and dismissed 
the appeal, without calling on the counsel for the 
other side. Mr. Justice Cave said, by the Public 
Health Acts, 1848 and 1875, all sewers were vested 
in the local authority, and sewers were defined as 
drains draining more than one house, This was 
found to create some difficulty, for when one man 
built two houses on his own land and drained them, 
the drain became vested in the local authority and 
had to be paid for by them. That was one diffi- 
culty, but it was got over by holding that the Act 
did not apply to houses in the same curtilage, and 
that the drain, until it came out of the private 
property into public property, could not be said to 
e a sewer. Then there came another difficulty. 
When houses belonging to different owners drained 
into a sewer, whereby they connected with the public 
sewers, in that case it was hard that the public should 
have to pay for what was in fact a private drain. 
The 19th section. of the Act of 1890 was, therefore, 
passed. By that section, when two or more houses 
belonging to different owners are connected with a 
public sewer by a single private drain, certain con- 
sequences followed. The definition of ‘‘ private 
drain ’’ included a drain used for the drainage of 
more than one building. What, then, was a 
‘‘ private drain’’? In the opinion of the learned 
Judge the term applied to a drain constructed in 
private grounds to which the public had no access. 
The intention was that the public were to be 
relieved from paying for that which they were not 
allowed to use. In this case it was found that there 
was no power to drain other houses into this drain. 
The rational view of a private drain was that this 
was one. It was said that this view was not in 
accordance with ‘‘ Hill vy. Hare.’ If, however, in 
that case the drain was, properly speaking, a private 
drain that case was wrongly decided, and, at any 
rate, it only determined the statws of the particular 
drain in question. The magistrates were quite 
right in their decision, as they found, in fact, that 
the drain was only for certain houses, and not one 
into which any other could drain. Mr. Justice 
Ridley concurred. 


Ligut anp Arr Casz.—TUCKER AND OTHERS V, 
Taunton Manuracturinc Company.—This case 
was heard before Mr. Justice Day without a jury at 
the Bristol Assizes. Dr. Hodges, Q.C., and Mr, ~ 
Duke (instructed by Mr. Poole, Taunton) were for 
the plaintiffs, and Sir Walter Phillimore, Q.C., and 
Mr. Foote (instructed by Mr. Shearman, of London) 
were for the defendants, The case arose in conse- 
quence of the erection by the defendants of a stock 
room immediately opposite, and 7ft. Gin. away from 
the windows of classrooms used in connection with 
the school belonging to the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs 
contended that this erection rendered the rooms 
absolutely unsuitable for classrooms, and claimed 
that the height of the building should be reduced. 
Mr. Basil Cottam, of Bridgwater, was called on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, and he produced various 
plans and sections and a model showing the position 
of the plaintiffs’ and defendants’ properties, both 
before and after the erection of the stock-room. 
The other professional witnesses were Mr. William 
Eve, of Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C., and 
Mr, Williams, of Bristol. The defendants called 
Mr. H. H. Collins, of Old Broad-street, London, 
and Mr, W. Gibbs Bartleet, of New Broad-street, 
E.C., both of whom contended that in considering 
the matter the angle should be taken from the 
centre of the window, which was 6ft. 9in. from the 
floor, the height of the room being less than 10ft., 
and that such line should be taken to the eaves, dis- 
regarding the roof, which was hipped. The Judge 
viewed the property, and the hearing of the case 
occupied the whole of one day and part of two 
others. The Judge complied with the request of 
the plaintiffs, and granted a mandatory injunction 
ordering the defendants to pull down the building 
to the line laid down by Mr. Eve, and gave the 
plaintiffs their costs. 


DREDGING GRAVEL FROM THE LOWER THAMES,— 
In the Appeal Court on Monday, before the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices A. L. Smith and 
Chitty, the case of the Conservators of the Thames 
v. Smeed, Dean, and Co. came on for hearing. This 
was an appeal by the Conservators of the River 
Thames from the decision of Mr. Justice Bruce 
refusing to grant an injunction against the defend- 
ants, a well-known firm of brickmakers, to restrain 
them from continuing to dredge or raise gravel, 
sand, and ballast from a part. of the lower river 
known as Hadleigh Ray, without having first ob- 
tained a license from the Conservators to do so, on 
the ground that the spot in question was part of 
the ‘bed ’’ of the river within the meaning of the 
word ‘‘bed’’ as used in section 87 of the Thames 
Conservancy Act, 1894. The Conservancy con- 
tended that the question was one of very great 
importance. It was a part of their duty to keep 
the river navigable, and they would be hindered 
in the exercise of their duty if the riparian owners 


of the Lower Thames were at liberty to dredge as 
they thought fit. The contention of the respond- 
ents was that they were not raising gravel from the 
bed of the river at all, the barges having taken the 
sand from a part of the river which was foreshore. 
Lord Justice Smith, in the course of his considered 
judgment, said in his opinion the Conservators’ 
power to require a license being first obtained from 
them was cut down to those cases where the 
removal of sand might, if carried too far, interfere 
with the navigation, and also that the board was not 
entitled to make a profit out of the sand so raised. 
The appeal, therefore, would be allowed, and a 
declaration granted that the place in question was 
part of the bed of the river, and that the respond- 
ents were not entitled to take gravel and the like 
‘from the bed of the river at Hadleigh Ray without 
a license from the board. After some discussion 
leave to appeal was given. 


LIABILITY OF AN ARcuITECT ON His EstrmaTEs.— 
W. J. Rogers anp Co., LimiTep, v. WATKINS. — 
This case was heard before Mr. Justice Day at 
the Bristol Assizes on Monday. Mr. Bullenand Mr. 
Beverley Vachell were for plaintiffs, and Mr. Foote, 
with Mr. F. E. Weatherly, was for defendant. 
Counsel for plaintiffs informed his lordship, who 
took the ease without the aid of a jury, that Messrs. 
W. J. Rogers and Co. Limited, were brewers at 
Bristol, with a branch at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
Defendant was an architect practising at the latter 
place, and plaintiffs sought to recover from him in 


respect of negligence in advising as to the cost of a. 


building to be erected on the Power Estate, New- 
port. Defendant advised that the cost would be 
between £600 and £700, whereas in the end plaintiffs 
had to pay £1,163 17s., and the action was brought 
to recover the difference. There was a counter-claim 
by defendant for £56 for commission on the work 
executed. Plaintiffs were anxious to extend their 
business at Newport, and a large building estate 
-known as the Power estate, being developed, they 
decided to acquire premises thereon. It was in 
respect of the cost of the house so erected that the 
action was brought. Mr. Charles Henry Reed, 
builder, of Newport, said he agreed to build a house 
-at schedule prices for plaintiffs, the defendant being 
the architect. As the premises now stood he would 
not give more than £500, and the outside rent was 
£29, the landlord paying all the taxes. The rents 
of the houses on the estate generally ran from 
ds. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a week. Mr. Garland, plaintiffs’ 
manager, said he would not have consented to the 
erection of the house had he known that the 
estimate was to be materially increased. For 
instance, he was not prepared to expend £900. 
He was dumbfounded at the bill. Mr. Foote 
contended that, the schedule prices having 
been agreed to by plaintiffs, there was nothing for 
them to do but to pay for the work executed. Mr. 
Bullen relied on the explicit understanding between 
the parties that the price was not to exceed £700. 
The defendant Watkins said he made a mistake in 
his rough estimate of 5d. per cubic foot, which 
amounted to £674 ; it should have been 7d. per foot, 
which would have worked out to £900. By Mr. 
Bullen: He discovered the first. mistake of £200 
before the work was actually in hand. He could 
not admit that he again made a mistake to the 
extent of a similar amount; but the second increase 
of £200 was due to ‘‘extras.’”’ Did you ever inform 
plaintiffs of extras? Mr. Garland knew. By the 
Judge: Did you let Garland know before the con- 
tract was signed that your estimate was utterly 
wrong? In effect, my lord. His Lordship: In 
effect ! Why not clearly and in detail? It certainly 
was important. Re-examined: The only contract 
was to erect a house according to schedule prices. 
Mr. Henry Williams, architect, of Bristol, said the 
estimate by the cube was a rough one, and not to be 
‘relied upon. If the house obtained a license, it would 
be worth double what it cost. Mr. Foote having 
addressed the learned judge, Mr. Bullen replied on 
behalf of plaintiffs. His lordship said he was not 
satisfied that defendant had apprised plaintifis of 
the increased expenditure, and that was negligence. 
The only question, therefore, was one of damages. 
The verdict was, therefore, for plaintiffs, damages 
£150. Mr. Foote said that they were entitled to 
something under the counterclaim for defendants 
commission. Mr. Bullen objected, on the ground 
that defendant’s service was valueless. His lord- 
ship awarded £35 to defendant, giving a verdict for 
plaintiffs at £115 and costs. 


““No Such Unsatisractory Men as Arcut- 
TECtS.’”’—In the Nisi Prius Court, Nottingham, on 
Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Cave, the case of 
Charlotte Jalland v. Charles Tyler and Enoch 
Hind was tried. This was an action for damages 
brought by Mrs. Jalland, newsagent and stationer, 
of Bridlesmith-gate, Nottingham, against Charles 
Tyler, pork dealer, also of Bridlesmith-gate, and 
Enoch Hind, builder, for improperly removing 
certain old buildings adjoining her premises, and 
for improperly conducting the operations. She 
also claimed damages for an obstruction to her 
ancient lights, and for an injunction to restrain the 
obstruction, Mr. W. H. Stevenson (instructed by 
Mr. Barlow) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. W, 
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Graham and Mr. Hugo Young (instructed by Messrs. 
Wells and Hind) represented the defendants. At 
the outset Mr. Young applied that the jury 
should be allowed to visit the premises, but 
his lordship did not think that it was necessary 
for them to do so. In the absence of Mr. H. Y 
Stanger, Q.C., who was instructed along with 
him, Mr. Stevenson opened the case, Hesaid that 
Mrs. Jalland had carried on business for a great 
many years in Bridlesmith-gate, and for the last 
14 years she had been the owner of the freehold, 
which she purchased for £700 or £800. The 
defendant Tyler was in a large way of business 
close to. Some years ago he rebuilt his shop, and 
becoming the owner of the premises adjoining those 
of the plaintiff in 1896, he decided to pull them down 
and erect new buildings. The property was some 
of the oldest in Nottingham, having come into 
existence:200 years ago or more, and from one point 
of view one regretted that such ancient landmarks 
of Nottingham were disappearing. Still, Mr. Tyler 
was quite entitled to erect new premises, provided 
he took care not to injure those of the plaintiff or 
deprive them of the support they were entitled 
to, and which they had enjoyed since they were 
erected. Anyone who had premises which had re- 
ceived support from those adjoining for a number 
of years could claim that those buildings should not 
be pulled down, or the land excavated to the injury 
of theirs. Tyley employed Mr. Enoch Hind to pull 
down his buildings and erect new ones, and there 
might be a question as to liability of the defendants. 
Supposing a man employed a builder, and he was 
negligent, the employer was not liable, but if all 
care was taken in executing dangerous work, 
such as the removal of ancient buildings, and the 
removal of old foundations, he was equally 
liable with the builder. Both the defendants in 
that case were men of substance and means, and he 
did not suppose any question would arise as to 
their respective liability. After the removal of 
Tyler’s property Mrs. Jalland was startled one morn- 
ing in May, 1896, by hearing her house crack as if it 
had been shaken by ‘an earthqua’e, and a pane of 
glass broke and fell out. Next day the same thing 
occurred, and she consulted Mr, Sidney Stevenson, 
architect. He visited the premises, and he soon 
found that it was evident that the defendants were 


practically ruining the plaintiff’s building. She 


carried on a considerable business, her turnover 
be‘ng about £100 a week, and she resided in the 
upper portion of the place; but by his advice she 
went to live elsewhere. The cellar arch on which 
the building depended was so damaged that sooner 
or later it would collapse. There had been a giving 
way, some portions of the floor had sunk, none of 
the shutters would fit, the windows could not be 
opened or shut, there were large cracks in the walls 
and roof, and the building was unsafe. It could not 
be repaired, and it would have to be pulled down 
and rebuilt. The cost of doing that would be £630, 
and the jury must not lose sight of the fact that 
since May, 1896, the plaintiff had had to take other 
premises to live in. She had also had to paya 
woman to look after her premises, and £40 or £50 
would be adequate for that. Whilst the repairs 
or rebuilding operations were going on she would 
have to take other premises and pay rent, she 
would have to remoye her stock, and it was in- 
evitable that her business would suffer. Mr, Gilbert, 
builder, had made an estimate of the cost of carrying 
out the repairs, and he put the sum at £300. He 
(Mr. Stevenson) submitted that if the defendan‘s’ 
building operations had injured the plaintifi’s 
premises, which had a right of support, without 
there being any question of negligence they were 
liable for damages. Mrs. Jalland gave evidence 
confirming counsel’s statement, and in cross- 
examination she said she did not notice that a heavy 
waggon was passing when the window-pane dropped 
out. Mr. 8. Stevenson, surveyor and architect, said 
that the defects in the premises now could not be 
repaired, and they were unsafe. It had been shored 
up on three sides, and there was a house on the 
other, but it might collapse on its own site. Mr. 
G. S. Doughty, architect, said that the cellar-arch 
could not be repaired, except at danger to life, and 
the building would never be really safe. Mr. 
Herbert Walker, architect, and Mr. H. C, Gilbert, 
builder, also gave evidence, the latter stating 
that assuming that the work of repair could be done, 
it would cost £307. This was the plaintiff’s case, 
and Mr. Graham then addressed the jury on behalf 
of the defendants. He said that it was admitted 
that where a house had enjoyed the support of 
another for twenty years it was entitled to have 
that support continued; but where they had a 
rickety old house of that sort nobody could be 
asked to keep it in position as if it were new and 
strongly built. His clients were not responsible for 
the infirmity of the house itself, but they were 
responsible for the damage they caused. Mr. Tyler 
rebuilt his premises, and Mr. Stevenson seemed to 
have had the bright idea that it was a good oppor- 
tunity to make him rebuild the plaintiff’s shop as 
well. He (Mr. Graham) submitted that the damage 
had been grossly exaggerated. The shop was very 
lightly built, it had only 11ft. frontage, including 
the thickness of the wall, and it was only 20ft. 


or 30ft. deep. It now stood between two perfectly : 


solid well-built houses. It had a rock foundation, 
and it was absolute nonsense to say that the 
arch which supported it could not be 

good. The arch had got out of shape, but 
there was nothing to show how much of that was 
due to their operations, The jary were asked to say 
that nothing could be done except to pull down the 
house and rebuild it. He had no doubt that that 
was the best thing to be done, and any prudent 
owner. would have carried out the work before. 
Anyone could see what a trumpery place it was, 
an for years it had been allowed to go without 


repair. Why the plaintiff should turn out during 


the night time and carry on business there duri 


the day at the risk of her life he could not tel'. The : 


case for the plaintiff was that she wanted £600 for 


a new house, and his case was that every possible . 


care was taken in pulling Tyler’s property down. 
The removal of support must have been extremely 
trifling. Underpinning was resorted to, and three 
sides were shored up as strongly as possible. Noone 
could demolish erections adjoining old property wi 


The witnesses for the defendants would tell them that 
there was no danger whatever, and in order to 


make it as safe as it was before, a trifling ex- 


penditure of about £30 was necessary. What he 
suggested as the measure of damages was the 
difference in the value of the house now and what 
its worth would have been had his clients not 
done any damage to it. Anyone buying the 
house would not attribute any value to the bricks 
and mortar. It was a grossly exaggerated claim, 
got up with the object of gettiug a cheap job for 
Mr. Stevenson and getting a new house built at 
the expense of Mr. Tyler, who had done everything 
he could to avoid damage. The old house was 
practically worn out, and it was impossible to 
avoid doing some damage to it, butit could easily be 
placed in the same condition as it was before at 
trifling cost. Mr. Arthur E. Heazell, architect and 
surveyor, said that, inhis opinion, the house was safe 
tolivein. Mr, W. A. Heazell, architect and surveyor, 
said that the repairs would cost £41 153s. Thomas 
Slater, manager to Mr. Enoch Hind, said that he 


had charge of the pulling down and rebuilding of 


45 and 47, Bridlesmith-gate. Witness, who had 
had 25 years’ experience, employed a staff of skilled 
men. His instructions were to avoid any possible 
damage, and he did his best. Mrs. Jalland com- 
plained since about a pane of glass falling out, and 
he sent a man down to see to the matter. Arthur 
Richard Calvert, architect and surveyor, said that 
his estimate for doing everything necessary would 
be £40 8s. That would make the house as good for 
an old house as ever it was. It was perfectly safe 
since the new building was put up. By Mr. Steven- 
son: He did not think it was safe before. Alfred 
V. Bromley, surveyor, also gave evidence. W. 
D. Pratt, architect and surveyor, 
Gill, architect and surveyor, gave evidence ex- 
pressive of the opinion that no real danger had been 
incurred to the plaintiff's house by the building 
operations of the defendants.—Mr. Graham then 
addressed the jury on behalf of the defendants, and 


Mr. Stevenson followed on the other side-—The — 


learned Judge, in summing up, said that this was 


one of those unfortunate cases in which they had to ~ 


listen to what architects came and told them. There 


were no such unsatisfactory men as architects, for 


they were always at the opposite poles to one 
another. All other scientific men tried to come to 
some sort of an agreement; but architects, on 


the other hand, tried to contradict each other 
entirely. That might be due to three causes, — 
Which of these causes _ 
not for him to 


and three causes only. 
was the correct one was ) 
say. It might be that architecture had no science 


whatever about it. Secondly, there might be science — 


in architecture, but the witnesses who had been 
called knew nothing aboutit. Thirdly, there might 
be science in architecture, and these men might 
possess that science, but not have the honesty to tell 
them truly what it was. One or other of these 
things must be true, or the architects would not be 
found differing so widely as they always did, and as 
thoy had done that day. In point of fact they 
helped the jury very little indeed, and they had, so 
far as they could, to come to a decision with as little 
regard to the architects as possible. The jury were 
ae half an hour, at the expiration of which time 
the 

plaiatif, the award being £175. 


TO OE - ? 


The Right Hon. G. H. Reid, Premier of New 
South Wales, visited Port Sunlight, near Birken- 
head, on Wednesday, and performed the ceremony 
of opening a new bridge erected by Messrs. Lever 
Brothers (Limited), The new bridge, consisting of 
one arch of 100ft. span, has been designated the 
Victoria Bridge, and it has been erected across a 
tidal arm of what is known as Bromborough Pool, 


the object being to connect one portion of Port | 
Sunlight village with the high road running from — 


Birkenhead to Chester. 


with- 
out doing some damage, but the plaintiff'shouse was 
really far better supported now than it was before. 


andi tees 


returned into court with a verdict for the — 


re 


o Se. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Tee foundation-stone of this building was laid 
on Wednesday, the 21st inst. Owing to the 
continually increasing number of students at this 
school, the Corporation has found it necessary to 
provide more accommodation. When the pre- 
sent school was opened in 1886, a site for exten- 
gion was reserved on the north side, and this now 
as about to be utilised; the area is about 3,700ft., 
with a frontage to John Carpenter-street of 
72ft. 6in. The accommodation to be provided 
consists of an orchestral saloon, which, witha 
stage, occupies the entire area of the site, the 
floor being at the level of the street pavement. 
The saloon will extend in height to the second- 
floor level, and will have a gallery facing the 
stage. On the second, third, and fourth floors 
there will be on each 10 classrooms, the walls of 
which will be carried on girders over the saloon. 
The basement will be utilised for dressing-rooms, 
&c., in connection with stage, with which there 
will be direct communication. The new building 
will be connected with the present school at the 
various floor-levels of the latter. An hydraulic 
elevator will be provided for the use of the 
students and professors. The lighting will be 
almost entirely electric, and the heating of the 
various classrooms will be effected by hot-water 
radiators, through which fresh air will pass ; no 
open fireplaces will be provided. Emergency 
exits in case of fire will be contrived on each floor. 
In connection with the orchestral saloon there 
are six exits, three being direct into John Car- 
penter-street, as shown in the elevation. The 
style of architecture adopted by the architect, Mr. 
Andrew Murray, the City Surveyor, is somewhat 
on the same lines as the present edifice, with 
greater freedom in the detail of the cornices, &c. 


BELFAST CITY BALL. 


Tus design, over and above its architectural 
qualities, has a special interest, because it was 
the one, we understand, which the local authori- 
ties at one time selected to: take its place among 
the three chosen by the referees for the final con- 
test, and there was no little controversy and cor- 
respondence concerning the matter. The authors 
of this design are Messrs. Graeme Watt and 
Tulloch, of Belfast, and they withdrew their 
plans from the competition, honourably deter- 
mining the occasion of the dispute, to which 
we have thus impartially made a brief reference. 
Having published the selected design, and also 
one of the two placed next to it in the concluding 
award, we thought the illustration of this parti- 
cular design, owing to the circumstances alluded 


-|to, would prove of no little interest, particularly 
1| to those who were acquainted with the facts. 


THE GRUUTHUUSE PEW, NOTRE DAME, BRUGES. 


Tus drawing is one of the series for whicha 
Medal of Merit was awarded by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to Mr. James A. 
Swan. In the Cathedral, Notre Dame, Bruges, 


g|this richly carved pew of light oak is situated 


overlooking the chancel, and it was erected 
in 1474 for the family of Van der Gruuthuuse, 
whose house lies at the back, and is con- 
nected by a passage. Entrance from the 
cathedral is gained by the door shown; the por- 
tion below the pew is in stone, and the openings 
are glazed, as also the sashes to the upper part. 
The Gruuthuuse Palace has now been turned 
into a museum. The accompanying drawing 
gives several details and sections which add 
value to Mr. Swan’s clever delineations of this 
florid piece of ecclesiastical design. 


THE PALAIS, DARMSTADT, GERMANY : SITTING ROOM 
AND DINING ROOM REDECORATIONS, = 


>| Tum two interiors, of which we give illustrations 


to-day by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, have been 
designed for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
The drawings show the scheme adopted by their 
author in a very clear way,-and as we have not 
been favoured with any description of the work, 
we are unable to give any further particulars 
concerning it. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, BEBINGTON. 


Tursz buildings are from the designs of 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, architect, Birkenhead, and 
were won by him in a limited competition. ‘The 
schools and classrooms have been recently built, 
and are now used for chapel purposes until the 
latter is erected. : The schoolroom is capable of 
accommodating 300 persons, and. the classrooms 
about 30 scholars each. The materials are of red 
Ruabon bricks, with Storeton stone dressings and 
slated roofs. The contract was carried out by the 
late Mr. W. H. Bleakley, contractor, Birken- 
head. 


NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


We give this week a double-page plan of the 
first floor of the new Parliament buildings, 
Sydney, N.S.W., of which we gave a perspec- 
tive view and ground-floor plan last week. 


rr 


The partnership hitherto subsisting between 
C. T. Marshall and R. B. Dick, under the style of 
Marshall and Dick, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, archi- 
tects and surveyors, has been dissolved. 


The dedication of a- Jubilee memorial pulpit at 
Christ Church, Downend, Bristol, took place on 
Sunday. The pulpit, which was designed by Mr. 
H. M. Bennett, and executed by Messrs. Edwards 
Bros., is of oak, octagonal in shape, with solid 
moulded base, on which stands a pedestal of open 
panel work, The head is of similar design, having 
sunk and moulded buttresses. The top panels 
are uniformly traced, and the under panels carved 
and embossed. A heavy moulding fringes the top, 
while immediately underneath is a rail with carved 
vine-leaf design. ; 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Tonbridge, on Thursday in last week, into an appli- 
cation for sanction to borrow £2,500 for water- 
supply and waterworks construction for Tonbridge, 
before Mr. Walter E. Ducat, C.H., from the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Horne, clerk to the 
Burnley Guardians, stated that the houses had 
increased from 877 in 1891 to 1,260. Trade was 
extending, dwelling-houses were being erected, and 
something must be done to increase the water- 
supply. The yield was 12,600 gallons per day, and 
they purposed constructing a reservoir which should 
have a holding capacity for 135,200 gallons. There 
was no opposition to the application. 


The ceremony of opening a new railway in the 
Isle of Wight took place on Monday, The line is 
single, and at present is 5; miles long. It begins 
at Merston Junction on the Newport and Sandown 
system, and proceeds by an upward gradient 
through CGodshill and the picturesque village of 
Whitwell, at each of which places there is a station, 
to St. Lawrence, a village to the west of Ventnor. 
At the summit of the line near Whitwell Station 
the train enters'-a tunnel 620 yards long, which 
pierces the Down. It is intended to extend the line 
through the Steephill estate, and to connect it with 
Ventnor by a station within a short distance of the 
Royal Hotel and on a level with the centre of the 
town. Messrs. C. J. Westwood and Co., of 
Clement’s-lane, London, have been the contractors. 
By the new railway the rail distance between Cowes 


and Ventnor has been shortened by six miles, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Epinsurcu ARcurrEcturAL AssoctaTIoN.— 
During the winter session of this association, Mr. 
Thomas Gibson, of Eglinton Crescent, put at the 
disposal of the council a sum of £30, to be given 
in prizes for the best design for a fireproof 
dwelling, taking as the basis of the design a 
house similar to those in the west end of Edin- 
burgh. The council appointed Mr, W. W. 
Robertson, of H.M. Board of Works; Mr. West- 
land, C.E.; and the then president of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Rowand Anderson, to examine and 
decide on the relative merits of the designs sub- 
mitted. In response to the invitation of the 
council, five sets of designs were submitted. 
After their examination, the design submitted by 
Mr. James Cairns was placed first; that by 
Messrs. J. Gordon Smart and Louis Blanc, 
second; and the one by Mr. Alexander Arnot, 
third—£15, £10, and £5 being awarded to them. 
Mr. Gibson, in addition to giving this money for 
prizes, defrayed the expenses incurred by the 
Association for printing, &c., amounting to £12. 
The first and second successful competitors are 
assistant and pupils in the office of Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, R.S.A.; and the third prizeman is of 
the office of Messrs. J. D. Peddie and Washington 


Browne. 
et 


CHIPS. 


The members of the Hampshire Field Club visited 
Whitchurch, Litchfield, and Burghlere on Tuesday 
week, under the leadership of Mr. T, W. Shore. 


On Saturday evening Mr. Ferrand, of Bingley, set 
going a set of Cambridge chimes in connection with 
the Bingley parish church clock. The work has been 
done by Messrs W. Potts and Sons, of Leeds, 
and the cost has been raised by public subscription. 


The City Court of Common Council adopted at 
their last meeting plans for adding a new block, 
containing accommodation for males and females, 
to the City of London Lunatic Asylum at Stone, 
North Kent, at an estimated cost of £46,700. The 
asylum was opened in 1866, and has been many 
times enlarged, It has cost from first to last up till 
now £123,000. 


Messrs. Weatherall and Green sold by auction, 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on Friday, a free- 
hold building site having frontages to Piccadilly and 
Old Bond-street, and a superficial area of 3,210ft., 
with areas of vaults of nearly 1,965ft. in addition, 
at present let for £2,410 per annum under leases 
velar together in 1904. The price realiged was 

115,000. 


The Kaiser Wilhelm Railway Bridge, between 
Solingen (Rhenish Prussia) and Remscheid, the 
largest structure of the kind on the Huropean 
Continent, was formally opened on Thursday in 
last week by Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia, 
representing the Emperor. The total length of the 
bridge is 1,033ft., and that of its central span 561ft. 
It crosses the River Wupper at a height of 353ft. 
above the water level, and is thus the highest bridge 
in the world. 


Christ Church (Methodist New Connexion) in 
High-street, Cradley Heath, was reopened for 
worship on Sunday, after renovation. ‘The total 
cost of the work is about £200. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Viner and Son, of Cradley 
Heath and Dudley, under the direction of Mr. A. 8. 
Butler, architect, of Cradley Heath. 


Lord Morley’s Committee of the House of Lords 
passed on Monday as an unopposed measure the 
Bill authorising the New River Company to raise 
£1,000,000 additional debenture stock. This Bill 
has already been sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. The money raised by this issue will be 
spent upon providing the company with an inde- 
pendent line of pipes from the authorised Staines 
reservoirs. 


Mr. William Farmiloe, of the firm of T. and W. 
Farmilce, of Westminster, died on Sunday, after a 
long illness, at his~ residence, 15, Cedars-road, 
Clapham Common. Mr. Farmiloe was in his 70th 
year. * 


At the Guildhall, Walsall, on Thursday in last 
week, Mr. R. H. Bicknell, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, conducted an inquiry with 
reference to applications by the town council to 
borrow £640 for the purchase of buildings and con- 
version of them into police barracks, and £1,850 for 
electric lighting. 


The partnership hitherto subsisting between 
W. F. Unsworth and J. E. Newberry, architects, 
of Dean’s Yard, Westminster, under the style of 
Unsworth and Newberry, has been dissolved. 


In the case of Charles Carter, of Bedford, builder, 
the discharge from bankruptcy has been suspended 
for two years, ending June 14, 1899, 


New Parliamentary Buildings 
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Enoireering Notes, 


Buenos Arres.—The new docks at this port, 
the largest and best-equipped on the American 
Continent, havé just been completed, and have 
been constructed by English engineers and con- 
tractors. These works were authorised, says 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., in 1882. Preliminary 
plans were prepared by Sir John Hawkshaw’s 
firm, and in 1884 a concession for the works was 
granted to the late Mr. Madero. ‘The work 
chiefly consisted in the conversion of the flat, 
muddy hanks of the River Plate for a distance of 
three miles in front of the city of Buenos Ayres 
into a succession of basins, locks, and docks, the 
whole of the works being inclosed in long, 
massive stone walls, reclaiming a large area of 
valuable building land. The docks are approached 
by means of two newly-dredged channels, one to 
the south basin, the other to the north basin, 
these two channels converging in the River Plate 
some six or seven miles from the city. Upon the 
advice of the late Sir John Hawkshaw these 
important works were intrusted to the late Mr. 
Thomas A. Walker, who was then just com- 
pleting the Severn Tunnel. Mr. Walker entered 
into a contract to construct the works in 1885, 
and after the preparation of the various detailed 
plans the works were started in the spring of 
1887. The works were so designed that each 
basin or dock could be opened, and thus earn 
money, as finished. The South Basin, covering 
35 acres of water space, was opened in January, 
1889 ; Dock No. 1 in January, 1890; Dock No. 2 
in September, 1890; the third dock in 1893, the 
fourth in 1896, and the North Basin last March. 
The docks and their equipment as originally 
designed were intended to cost £4,000,000. 
There have, however, been very great ad- 
ditions to the original scheme. Numerous 
warehouses of enormous dimensions, all of 
which are crowded with goods and produce, 
have been erected; two graving docks, now the 
largest in South America, have been built, for 
repairing warships and ordinary steamships; the 
hydraulic machinery has been increased, and 
many miles of additional railways laid. The result 
is that the works have cost upwards of £7,000,000. 
Mr. Walker died in November, 1889, and the 
works at Buenos Ayres have since been in charge 
of Mr. Charles Walker, the late Mr. Walker’s 
nephew, who has resided at Buenos Ayres, to 
whom, as also to Mr. Dobson, the resident 
engineer and Messrs. Hawkshaw and Hayter’s 
partner, the main share of the credit, so far as the 
construction is concerned, is due. The whole of 
the hydraulic machinery for the docks was sup- 
plied by Sir W. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., 
of Newcastle. 


THe WIDENING or THE SourH-Kastrern Rat- 
way In Soutu-Hast Lonpon.—The South-Eastern 
Railway Bill, which seeks power for the widening 
of the South-Eastern Railway by new lines in the 
parishes of Bermondsey and Horselydown, again 
came before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Monday and Tuesday, the Marquis 
of Lorne presiding.—Sir I’. Bramwell generally 
described the engineering features of the line and 
the method of spanning the 27 streets. He con- 
sidered the line was laid out to provide the 
maximum advantage with the minimum of dis- 
advantage.—Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Mr. Green, 
and Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, surveyors and 
yaluers, gave evidence to prove that no material 
damage could be done to St. Olave’s Workhouse 
by the construction of the railway.. This closed 
the case for the promoters, and the case was opened 
for the St. Olave’s Union.—Mr. A. H. Newman, 
Mr. R. Price Williams, surveyors and valuers ; 
Mr. S. R. Thompson, medical officer of the 
workhouse; and Mr. Augustus Shand, chairman 
of the board of guardians, gave evidence as to the 
damage the railway would do to the workhouse 
by passing within 6ft. of that building.—Mr. 
Rickards said the injury done to the workhouse 
could not be measured by the ordinary rules of 
compensation. He contended that the railway 
company should be obliged to purchase that part 
of the workhouse which abutted on the railway. 
They had spent a large sum in improving their 
building, and he urged that theirs was a special 
case for special consideration. For the Vestry 
of Bermondsey, Mr. E. Tewson and Mr. William 
Ede, surveyors; Mr. Andrew Young, valuer to 
the London County Council; the Rev. W. Lees 
Bell, vicar of Christ Church, Bermondsey ; Mr. 
Tyler, chairman of the vestry; Rev. J. Scott 
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Lidgate, warden of the Bermondsey settlement ; 
and Mr. J. C. Macdona, M.P. for Rotherhithe, 
gave evidence as to the popular feeling on the 
question.—On Tuesday the chairman stated that 
the committee found the preamble proved, on 
condition’ that the railway company paid the 
whole of the rates on the property required for 
railway No. 1 (the loop-line) during the con- 
struction, the rateable value to be taken as on 
July 20, 1897. 


British ASSOCIATION oF WATERWORKS 
ENGINEERS.—The second annual meeting of the 
membersof this association washeldon Wednesday 
and Thursday (yesterday), at the Town Hall, 
Westminster. The retiring president, Mr. G. M. 
IF. Gaskin (Nottingham), in the course of a vale- 
dictory address, referred to the Nottingham and 
Newark Water Bill, and strongly advocated the 
election of water boards, concluding by moving 
that a sub-committee on this question be reap- 
pointed. This was seconded by Mr. H. Ashton 
Hill, and carried, the old sub-committee, with 
the addition of Messrs. W. Whitaker and W. 
Watts, being re-elected. Mr. H. Ashton Hill, 
engineer to the South Staffordshire Waterworks 
Company, was then elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. In the course of 
his presidential address Mr. Hill said that the 
association had amply justified its existence even 
in these early days. It came into being only 
fifteen months ago, and in February _ last 
it had a roll ot 110 members and 32 associates. 
After giving an epitome of the work of the 
association during the past year, Mr. Hill briefly 
described the works of the South Staffordshire 
Water Company. He also touched on various 
matters connected with the duties of a water 
engineer. After luncheon Mr.. W. Whitaker, 
F.R.S., read a paper on ‘‘Some Middlesex 
Wells.”” Mr. L. N. Ritson contributed a paper 
on ‘‘ The Removal of Internal Corrosion from the 
Mains of the Kendal Waterworks.’’ In the 
evening the second annual dinner was held at the 
Star and Garter Hotel, Richmond. On the second 
day Mr. W. Ingham, water engineer, Torquay, 
contributed a paper on ‘‘ The Water Supply of 
Torquay,’’ and Mr. Alfred Towler, Leeds, read 
one~on ‘‘ Pumping Machinery,’’ in which he 
described the pumping station at Everton, 
belonging to the Liverpool Corporation, the plant 
in which is capable of raising from 600 to 5,000 
gallons of water per minute to a mean vertical 
height of 102°39ft. Mr. Walter G. Kent read a 
paper-on ‘‘ The ‘ Venturi’ Meter for the Measure- 
ment of Water in large Mains,’’ and the last 
paper discussed was one by Mr. L. Holme Lewis 
on ‘Hydraulic Power Supply,’’ read by the 
secretary in the absence of the author. 


a 
CHIPS, 


The foundation-stone of the new cancer wing to 
Middlesex Hospital, now in course of erection from 
plans by Mr. Keith D. Young, was laid by Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein on Thursday in last 
week. The new wing faces Nassau-street, and is 
estimated to cost £15,000. 


At Whitley, near Tynemouth, on Wednesday 
week, William Alderson Law, a prominent builder 
and popular resident in the village, who had been 
in ill-health for some days, was found dead at the 
bottom of the cliffs opposite his residence. De- 
ceased was 37 years old, and leaves a widow and 
young-family. At an inquest, the medical evidence 
showed that the cause of death was concussion of 
the brain and fracture of the ribs. The jury found 
that the deceased had committed suicide by jump- 
ing over the cliffs while in a state of temporary 
insanity. 

Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu has been selected 
as surveyor to the Girdlers’ Company. He has 
recently also been appointed honorary architect and 
surveyor to the Indigent Blind Corporation, St. 
George’s-fields, S.E., which was established by 
Royal Charter. ; 


On the invitation of the Irwell Conservancy 
Committee of the Salford Corporation, a conference 
was held on the 15th inst. of local authorities in the 
watershed as to the treatment of sewage. The 
chief point discussed was the position taken up by 
the Local Government Board in insisting on land 
filtration. A resolution was passed declaring that 
the advancement of scientific knowledge no longer 
made it necessary or desirable that the Local 
Government Board should in all cases continue to 
insist upon the disposal of sewage by land treatment. 


A new theatre is approaching completion in 
Stoke Newington-road, N., from designs by Mr. 
Frank Matcham. It is to seat 3,000 persons, will be 
lighted throughout by electricity, and the opening 
is fixed for November next. : 
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The Mablethorpe Urban District Council have 
decided to spend the sum of £1,000 in making a new 


promenade and in carrying out other improvements 
onthe sandhills facing the sea at Mablethorpe. The 
erection of a sea-wall is also contemplated, as well 
as the provision of suitable accommodation for 
visitors, 


In his annual statement to the London School 
Board, Mr. Key, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of that body, stated that the estimated sum 
required for the year 1897-8 was placed at £31,938. 
The sum for repairs to buildings and furniture was 
placed at £108,000, or £18,362 over the approximate 
expenditure of the past year. This large increase 
should, he thought, lead the board to look very 
closely into the system of the repairs to schools, for 
he found that each school passed into the hands or 
the contractors for repairs on an average eight times 
in twenty years. 


The opening services in connection with a new e 
Congregational chapel in Sheffield-road, Barnsley, ~ 


were conducted on Tuesday week. It is erected on 
the disused burial-ground in front of the old chapel, 
which was erected in 1778, and is now to be used 
as a Sunday-school. The new building will seat 
350 persons, and is estimated to cost £1,400. 


A further and definite step towards the provision 


of more suitable and adequate municipal buildings 
for Douglas, Isle of Man, was taken at the close of — 5 


last week, when the town council accepted the 
tender of Messrs. W. Gradwell and Co., of Barrow- 
in-Furness, at £10,358, for the erection in Bice way 
street of a town hall, municipal offices, free public 
library, and fire brigade station. The architect is 
Mr, Arthur Ardron, F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster, 
whose design selected in open competition we illus- 
trated in our issue of Feb. 12 last. Hight tenders 
were received, four from builders living on the 
island and four from English contractors. 


Lord Morley’s committee of the House of Lords 
has passed, as an unopposed measure, the Bill for 
undertunnelling the District Railway. The Bill, 
which has now been sanctioned by both Houses, 
also confirms an agreement with the-Haling and 
South Harrow Railway Company, under which the 
District Company guarantee the capital of the 
Harrow Company. 


On page 99 of our issue of last week reference 


was made to Brook House, Walbrook, and it was — 


stated that the elevation has been carried out in 
Portland stone. We find this is incorrect, and that 
the whole of the elevation above the first cornice is 
in Corsham Down stone. 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board decided on 
Friday, on the recommendation of the works com- 
mittee, to cut down the haunches of the invert of 
the sills of the 100ft. entrance from the river to the 
Alfred Dock, Birkenhead, the cost being £2,500 ; to 


provide-an annexe to the shed on the quay of the — 
Brunswick Dock; to make a roadway on the westerp 


side of such annexe at the total cost of £8,000; and 
to rearrange and extend certain of the workshops in 
the dockyard of Coburg Dock, at a cost of £10,000. 


Apropos of the recent abortive proposal on the 
part of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to 
remove the monument to Captain Burges in order 
to provide space for the Leighton Memorial,’ it is 
interesting to note that Sir Elliot Lees introduced 
into the House of Commons on Friday night a Bill 
to prevent the removal of monuments which have 
been erected in cathedrals or churches out of public 
moneys in pursuance of a vote in Parliament, The 


Bill was brought in and read a first time; but we — 


fear at this late period of the session there is no 
chance of its being passed this year, 


A new chapel, erected by the Bible Christians of 
Launceston, was ioe on Thursday in last week. 
It is in the Early English style. The seating 
accommodation is for 270, The contract price for 
the work was £1,227. Messrs. Wise and Wise, of 
Launceston, prepared the plans, the builders were 
Messrs. Broad and Warren, and the plumbing and 
heating apparatus was fixed by Mr. Wenmouth, 
ironmonger, Launceston. 


St. Michael’s, Wood-street, one of Wren’s City 
churches, is about to be demolished, The “ front 
elevation and spire,’”? masonry and fittings were 
sold by auction on Wednesday. Some of the 
memorial tablets have been removed for preserya- 


tion to the adjoining church of St. Alban’s, Wood- 


street. 


The borough surveyor of Great Yarmouth, Mr. 
J. W. Cockrill, recently prepared a scheme for the 
provision of electric tramways on the overhead 
system at a cost of £36,000, and submitted it to the 
lands committee, who rejected it by 8 to5. The 
matter came before the town council at their last 
meeting, when a resolution was carried instructin, 
the lands committee to further consider it. . 


Through the munificence of Lord Llangattock 
and others, the restoration of the ancient abbey 
church of Llanthony, Monmouthshire, is almost 


completed, and will very shortly be reopened by the — < 


Bishop of Llandaff. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Asron.—The school board settled on Tuesday 
the conditions for the limited competition for 
the extension of the higher grade schools, and 
the provision of a pupil-teachers’ centre and deaf 
school, &c. It was agreed that Messrs. Crouch 
and Butler, Mr. J. G. Dunn, Mr. W. Hale, Mr. 
EK. Holmes, Mr. H. Reynolds, and Messrs. Ingall 
and Sons, all of Birmingham and its vicinity, be 
invited to compete; that the architect whose 
plans were considered best shall be employed to 
erect the schools, and that the second shall 
receive the sum of fifty guineas, and the third 
the sum of twenty-five guineas ; and that Mr. E. 
R.. Robson, the consulting architect to the Educa- 
tion Department, be employed to adjudicate upon 
the plans. His fee will not exceed sixty-five 
guineas, plus out-of-pocket expenses. The con- 
ditions under which the competition will be con- 
ducted stipulate that the buildings are to be con- 
structed of brick, the frontage to be relieved with 
red terracotta, and the total cost must not exceed 
£12,000 in all. 


Morecampe. — Messrs. Harrison, Hall, and 
Moore, of Lancaster, acting as referees, have 
reported on the plans submitted for the Hotel 
Metropole, Morecambe, and have awarded the 
first prize to Messrs. Mangnall and Littlewoods, 
Manchester. The selected design was marked by 
the motto ‘‘ Experience.’’ The conditions issued 
to competitors request accommodation for a first- 
class hotel containing 150 bedrooms, and an 
arcade of shops. To cost £30,000. The site of 
the hotel is situated at the extremity of the 
West-End Promenade, and surrounded by four 
frontages, viz.:—The Marine Drive, The Pro- 
menade, Heysham-road, Sefton-road. The two 
principal facades of the hotel face the Marine 
Drive and the Promenade with an entrance from 
each ; the other two frontages to Heysham and 
Sefton-roads being appropriated by the arcade 
and shops; the two corners to Heysham-road 
being utilised for restaurants and refreshment- 
rooms connected with the hotel, but so arranged 
as to be practically separated, and in no way to 


- detract from the high-class character of the 


hotel. The building shown by the selected 
plan is to be four stories high, exclusive of 
basement, and is designed in a rendering of the 
English 17th-century Renaissance, the material 
used being buff brick, terracotta, and stone. 
The accommodation provides for a first-class 


hotel, every attention being paid to the general 


cuisine department and the comfort of visitors, 
including a spacious recreation-room and winter- 
gardens. The following are the authors of the 
remaining premiated designs. The adjudicators 


add: ‘‘ We need only say that we consider ‘ Experi-- 


ence’s’ designs far ahead of the second award, 
which is likewise in advance of the three following 
sets.’’ ‘*1897,’’ Messrs. Essex, Nichol, and 
Goodman, Newhall Chambers, Newall-street, 
Birmingham. ‘‘Pro Bono Publico,’’ Messrs. 
H. and E. Marten, 5 and 7, Charles-street, 
Bradford. ‘‘Dividend,’’ Messrs. Chorley, Connon, 
and Chorley, 15, Park-row, Leeds. ‘‘ Merlin,’’ 
first of the unpremiated designs is by Messrs. 
Butterworth, Duncan, and Marshall, of Rochdale 
and Morecambe. 


New Yorx.—The National Sculpture Society 
announces that, through the generosity of Mr. T. 
Kelly, of New York, it will offer a prize for the 
best and second-best design for a sundial, to be 
competed for under its direction, the designs to 
be exhibited in the society’s exhibition in 1898, 
and the award to be made at that time. The 
prizes are 500.00dol. for the best design, and 
250.00dol. for the second-best, the competition to 
be open to sculptors only. The sundial is to be 
placed out of doors, on a lawn, free from build- 
ings or other objects, and no restrictions are made 
as to cost, the prizes being for the models alone. 
The designs shall be submitted in plaster models, 
ancoloured, executed to a scale of 3in. to the foot. 
All models must be delivered free of expense to 
the society and at the owner’s risk, addressed to 
the secretary of the National Sculpture Society, 
215, West 57th Street, New York, any time 
during the months of January and February, 
1898. The models shall bear no signature or 
other mark by which they may be identified, but 
each shall be accompanied with a plain white un- 
marked envelope containing the designer’s name 
and address. Designs will be numbered in order 
of receipt. The competition will be judged by a 


_ committee to be appointed by the council of the 


society for that purpose; but the right is main- 


tained to withhold the prizes in case no sufficiently 


meritorious design be submitted. It is stipulated 
that the prize designs shall become the property 
of Mr. Kelly, who will inno case have either of 
them reproduced save by the sculptor designing 
it; and Mr. Kelly further agrees to place the 
prize designs at the service of the artists for 
reproduction for others than himself if it is 
desired. . 


Tonpripce.—At a special meeting of the 
urban district council of Tonbridge, it has been 
decided to finally adopt the plans submitted in 
competition by Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Cardiff, for 
the proposed technical institute and free library. 
Mr. Phillips’s design was placed -first, among 27 
sent in, by the assessor, Mr. Frederick W. Hunt, 
of London. Some objection was taken to the 
plainness of the adopted elevations, and two 
members supported the suggestion that the com- 
mittee expend another £200 or £300 to render 
the frontage more creditable to the town. 


—— OO OEE 
CHIPS. 


The West Riding County Council have instructed 
a committee to inquire as to a suitable site for a new 
lunatic asylum, and report back on the subject. 


Mr. R. H. Bicknell, from the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Chasetown, Staffs, last 
week, as to an application by the Lichfield Rural 
District Council for sanction to borrow £2,600 for 
works of sewerage and sewagedisposal. Mr. E. W. 
Ives, the engineer, explained the details of the 
scheme. 


The City Court of Common Council have accepted 
with thanks, as a gift from Mr. Edwin Lawrence, 
M.A., a portrait in oils of his father, the late Alder- 
man William Lawrence, the well-known builder 
and contractor. The portrait will probably be 
added to the permanent collection at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. 


On Thursday afternoon in last week memorial 
stones were laid for a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel which is in course of erection in the Han- 
nington-road, Pokesdown, near Bournemouth. Mr. 
Corbin Harris is the architect, and Mr. F. Elcock 
the builder. 


Sir Francis Marindin, K.C.B., R.E., has com- 
pleted the inspection of the new railway line from 
Aviemore, on the Highland trunk line, to Daviot, 
which is six miles south of Inverness, and the work 
having been passed, it was opened for traffic on 
Monday. The stations north of Carrbridge are 
Tomatin, Moy, and Daviot. It is expected that the 
whole deviation from Aviemore to Inverness will be 
completed early next year. 


At the last meeting of the Lichfield Board of 
Guardians, the visiting committee recommended 
the appointment of Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, archi- 
tect and surveyor, of Great Dover-street, London, 
to advise the board as to the best method of 
increasing the accommodation at the workhouse, 
and the resolution was confirmed. 


Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs and Mr. Henry L. Florence 
have been appointed architects for the completion 
of the Carlton Hotel, now in course of erection 
from the drawings prepared by the late Mr. C. J. 
Phipps. The design for the exterior will be carried 
out with but little alteration ; but the plans of the 
interior have undergone considerable modification. 


Mr. Walter Emden, J.P., L.C.C., V.P. Society of 
Architects (the chairman), and a deputation of the 
members of the Strand District Board of Works 
waited upon the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House on Wednesday to present an address of con- 
gratulation from that board.to Her Majesty. 


The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 
opened on Wednesday the Grosvenor Hospital for 
Women and Children, in Vincent-square, West- 
minster, which has been built at a cost of upwards 
of £12,000, of which sum Lady Kortwright, of 
Grosvenor-crescent, has contributed £8,000. The 
buildings have been erected from designs prepared 
by the honorary architects, Messrs. Roumieu and 
Aitchison. 


While bathing a short distance from the new pier 
which is being erected at Talmine, Tongue, Suther- 
landshire, on Friday, George Wilderspoon, the 
inspector of the pier works, was drowned. His 
wile: and family live in New England-street, 
Brighton, 


An organ, built in memory of Susan, Lady 
Dacre, who died August 18th, 1896, was opened 
at Kimpton Church, Herts, on Saturday. The new 
organ, in which was incorporated a portion of an 
alter organ presented to Kimpton Church by Lord 
Dacre in 1863, is built by Messrs. Foster and 
Andrews, of Hull, at a cost of £290. It was placed 
in an organ-chamber erected by Lady Dacre to the 
memory of her husband, so the organ and chamber 
forma joint memorial of Lord and Lady Dacre, 
who worshipped at Kimpton Church for more than 
fifty years. é 


Interconumanrnication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11708.]--Timber Buildings.—Can any reader give 
a list of buildings constructed wholly or principally of 
wood in Lancs, Cheshire, and Dublin? Also, any book 
on timber construction ?—G. Y. 

[11709. |—Slates.—Where are the light-green slates to 
be obtained ? I should like to be informed of the name of 
quarry, the firm, and other particulars. Builders whom 
I have asked seem to know very little about them.—In 
Dovst. 

{11710.|-Lead Over Window Frames.—During 
heavy rains, moisture makes its appearance over a window, 
and has damaged the wall-paper. Is it not a good plan 
to insert a sheet of lead in the joint of the brickwork in 
the inner thickness of the wall some courses above the 
window head, so as to prevent the percolation of water 
that finds its rey, through the outside bricks? Any 
information will oblige.—INExPERIENCED. 

[11711.]—Lightning Rod.—How should a conductor 
be fixed on a house having two gables front and back, 
with two large chimney stalks ?’—H. 

{11712.;—Trigonometry.—The elevation of a tower 
standing on a horizontal plane is observed ; a feet nearer 
it is found to be 45°; 6 feet nearer still the complement 
of what it was at the first station, show that the height of 


the tower is ? t.—B. W.L. 
Sosa 


[11713.]—Cement.—Would someone haying a prac- 
tical experience of the matter inform me which is best for 
reducing materials for cement—stones or machine? If 
machine, what kind is considered best for the purpose? 
The cement is made by the dry process.—A. B. D. 


REPLIES. 


[11702.|—Drainage.—The down pipes should be 
made to discharge over gullies, if possible, so as to dis- 
connect the two systems. The other plan—to connect 
with drain—would do if a disconnecting trap be put in; 
but the former method practically cuts off the down pipes 
from the drains, and is more independent of them.— 
DISCONNECTION. 

{11703..—Eaves of Adjoining Building.—The 
eaves of A, as shown by sketch, is certainly an encroach- 
ment on adjoining owner’s land B, and there is no doubt, - 
from the fact that the rain-water pipes are let into chases 
in the wall, that B has an acknowledged right to build. 
Of course, B must serve a notice on A. Were it illegal to 
cut away an adjoining owner’s eayes, a building owner 
could be prevented from raising his building—a very un- 
reasonable assumption.—Fair Puay. 

(11706.]|—Levelling Instruments.—Consult any 
book on surveying instruments for information about 
testing and adjusting a surveyor’s leyel.—G. 


OE 


The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council had under consideration on Friday over 20 
plans of new buildings. The total value of the 
property is estimated at £17,000. 


There was a great revival of activity at the 
Auction Mart last week, and properties of very. 
varied descriptions sold with considerable freedom 
and at very satisfactory prices. The aggregate 
realisation was £320,005, about £60,000 in advance 
of the returns for the corresponding week in 1896. 
London freeholds were greatly in favour; but land, 
building and agricultural, has also furnished a 
considerable quota to the total, the tone of the 
market being very firm all round. 


At their last meeting, the Chapel - en - le- 
Frith Board of Guardians approved of plans for the 
erection of a new board-room and alterations to the 
workhouse, to be carried out at an estimated cost 
of £4,000. Mr. Frank Osborne, of Mansfield, was 
appointed at the same meeting as clerk of works 
from among 32 candidates. 


On the eve of St. Barnabas, an addition to Christ 
Church, Chester, was dedicated by Archdeacon 
Barber. It consists of a side chapel, stone pulpit, 
and porch. The chapel, which is built of old sand- 
stone, from the designs of Mr. J. Douglas, is in 
style rather Late Perpendicular, and is enriched 
with windows by Mr. Kempe, given by Mrs. T. 
Hughes in memory of the late Judge Hughes. The 
windows represent—in the east window, the resur- 
rection of our Lord, with figures on either side of 
St. Thomas and St. Peter; and in the two south 
windows St. Margaret of Scotland, St. Werburgh 
of Chester, St. Hilda of Whitby, and St. Winefred 
of Holywell. The reredos, which is also the work 
of Mr. Kempe, presents in carved design the 
Annunciation. ; 


The rector of Millbrook, near Southampton, has 
decided to take down the old church (saving the 
tower), which, ini its present condition, is a standing 
disgrace to the place, and to erect a small building on 
the site that will be decent for funerals and of use 
for occasional services. 


There is now a sum of upwards of £16,000 
available for the new chair of Public Health at 
Edinburgh University, and the universities com- 
missioners have ordained that ‘‘there shall be a 
Professorship of Public Health and Sanitary Science 
in the University of Edinburgh, to be called the 
Bruce and John Usher Chair of Public Health,’’ the 
patronage being vested in the University Court. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Bruton, Harrogate.— A Local Government 
Board inquiry was held by Mr. W..O. Meade- 
King, M.Inst.C.E., as to sanction to a scheme of 
main, sewerage and sewage disposal for Bilton, 
Harrogate, for the Knaresboro’ Rural District 
Council. There was no opposition to the scheme, 
which has been designed by Mr. D. Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
consists of main sewer to provide for the develop- 
ment of the district, which will ail converge to nine 
acres of land laid out on the broad irrigation 
principle, the sewage being first precipitated with 
alumino-ferric in large tanks, The effluent is to 
discharge into the River Nidd. 


Lone Bucxsy Water Suppry.—The Daventry 
District Council, having received seventeen schemes 
for the above, selected four for submission to Mr. 
John Eunson, C.E., of Northampton, who advised 
the acceptance of the project of Messrs. Usill, 
Browne, and Usill as ‘being the best and most 
practicable.”’ 

eee OO 


CHIPS, . 


A new Roman Catholic Church, built from designs 
by Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, was opened at 
Hoylake, in the Hundred of Wirral, on Sunday. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Kent (Earl Stanhope) 
visited Folkestone on the 12th inst., and formally 
opened some large new schools which have been 
built under the direction of the Folkestone School 
Board by Mr. G. W. Prebble, the architects being 
the late Mr. Joseph Gardener and Mr, E. Wilks. 
The new school, which is situated in Sydney-street, 
will accommodate 780 children—viz., 330 infants, 
200 girls, and 250 boys, 


The memorial-stone of a new infirmary which is 
being added to the South Metropolitan School at 
Witham, Essex, was laid last week. Mr. Frank 
Matos is the architect, and Mr. Ernest West the 

er, 


Lord Meath, on behalf of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, performed on Tuesday the 
ceremony of opening to the public the old church- 
yard and burial-ground, three acres in extent, of the 
parish church of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. 


The new higher grade schools erected by the 
Bradford School Board in Byron-street, and named 
the Hanson Schools, were formally opened on 
Monday. The building, inclusive of special science 
and art fittings, has cost £15,000. 


The London County Council decided on Tuesday, 
on the recommendation of the highways committee, 
to seek power next session for the construction of a 
tramway from the existing termini of the London 
and South London Tramways Companies at West- 
minster Bridge-road, along the centre of West- 
minster Bridge and the whole of the Victoria 
Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge. 


Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, one of the inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Castle Bromwich on Friday last with respect to an 
application by the rural’ district council for the 
sanction to a loan of £2,000 for works of sewerage, 
Mr. J. E. Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, attended, 
and explained the scheme, which provided for the 
complete sewering of the village, the sewage being 
dealt with on land recently acquired by the Bir- 
mingham Tame and Rea Drainage Board. After 
the inquiry the inspector proceeded to view the 
locality. No opposition was offered to the scheme, 


The Staffordshire County Council having made 
application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £30,300 for the purposes of 
carrying out necessary extensions, alterations, and 
improvements at Burntwood Asylum, a public 
inquiry was held at that institution on Tuesday 
week by Mr. Robt. H. Bicknell, one of the 
inspectors of the department. Mr, G. H. Stanger, 
the architect, produced the plans, and stated that 
his original approximate estimate for the buildings 
was £27,700, based on the cubing of the work, but 
that in drawing out the quantities he had come to 
the conclusion that a larger sum might be 
required. Dr, Spence said that, in addition to the 
money required for the buildings, he estimated that 
about £4,000 more would be necessary for clothing 
and furniture. Tenders for the works had been 
received, but had not yet been opened. 


The Queen, on Thursday evening in last week, 
accompanied by Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
the Countess Feodore Gleichen; drove to the parish 
church of Holy Trinity, Windsor, and was there 
received by the rector, the Rev. Arthur Robins, who 
showed her Majesty the clock that has been erected 
on the tower of the church in commemoration of the 
Diamond J ubilee. The clock, which has four dials 
and is illuminated, chimes the quarters and strikes the 
hours. It has been manufactured by Messrs. Potts 
of an on’ Fah aie | By her Majesty’s com- 
mand, Mr. Potts, the maker, was present 
by Sir Arthur Bigge, a ter 
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Our Office Table. 


Tur select committee on the appropriation 
of sites for Government Offices practically 
agreed on Wednesday upon the draft report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Akers-Douglas as chairman. They 


confirm the interim report of last year in fayour 
of appropriating the site of Carrington House 


in Whitehall, opposite the Horse Guards, for the 


new War Office; they support the proposed 


widening of Parliament-street to a line parallel 
with the front of the Home Office, and they re- 
commend an opening from the Mall to Charing- 
TOSS. : 


By a codicil to his will, Sir Augustus Wollaston 
Franks, late Keeper of British and Medizeyal 


Antiquities in the British Museum, who died on 


May 21, aged 70, has left to the trustees of the 
British Museum all collections lent by him to the 


said museum or toany other museum or exhibi- 
tion, his collection of finger rings and personal 


ornaments of olden times, and any curiosities or 


works of art in his possession at the time of his 
death, which the trustees may please to select, 
excepting oil and water-colour paintings, prints, 
and books and manuscripts not specifically 
bequeathed to them. He has also bequeathed to 
the said trustees for preservation in the Print 


Department his collection of book plates (ex 


libris), trade cards, and tickets, together with his 
catalogues of the same, and certain books belong- 
ing to the collection of book plates. 


pottery and porcelain as are not already in the 


library of the department of British and Medieval 


Antiquities to be added-to the said library. Sir 
Augustus Franks bequeathed to the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, of which he was presi- 
dent, such of his printed books on antiquities, 
art, history, and genealogy as are not already in 
the library of the said society, together with his 
heraldic manuscripts and any of his drawings and 
engravings of ancient seals which the society may 
desire to possess. 


Unpern this will the museum trustees become 
possessed of the finest and most extensive series 
of book-plates in existence, of a sttperb collection 
of Continental and Oriental porcelain and faience, 
and a number of the choicest examples of Me- 
dizeval and Renaissance art. The bequest also 
comprises the unique collection of drinking- 
vessels formed by the testator. Among the most 
remarkable of the objects are a silver dish, from 
Central Asia, with a figure of the Sassanian King 
Sapor II., a gold head, jug, bowls, and other 
objects found in the river Oxus; a silver bowl 
found in Lancashire full of coins of Canute, and 
a treasure-hoard of Carthaginian silver bowls 
and spoons, found in the hill of St. Louis 
at Carthage. The drinking-vessels include five 
mazar bowls, four of them English ; among them 


the one given by Robert Pechum to the refectory’ 


at Rochester in 1532. The fifth, in its ancient 
leather case, is that of Louis, the last Count of 
Flanders, whose devices and arms are upon the 
foot. There are also an Arab crystal cup of the 
13th century, in a Flemish mount of the 14th 
century ; the Goodricke cup and the Aston tankard, 
the former of which was, like the latter, origin- 
ally formed of an ostrich egg ; a globe cup dated 
1569, with a map of the world; and a small 
tankard of clear glass with the arms of the great 
Lord Burleigh in enamel; a fine morse of trans- 
lucent enamel representing the birth of John the 
Baptist—a piece of Sienese work of the 14th 
century of unusual excellence ; while the jewelry 
contains a series of finger-rings, principally 
Anglo-Saxon, among others the ring of £thel- 
wultf’s daughter, Ethelswitha, Queen of Mercia, 
found in Yorkshire. 


Tue Highgate Woods Preservation Bill came 
before the committee of the Earl of Morley on 
Monday. This scheme is the outcome of the 
efforts of the’ Commons Preservation Society, 
Kyrle Society, the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, and the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest and Natural Beauty. The 
object is to preserve the Churchyard Bottom 
Wood, 52 acres in extent, which is reputed to 
be part of the primeval forest of Middlesex. It 
covers ground that rises in a gentle slope from 
Crouch-end up to Muswell-hill-road, and is the 
property of the Kcclesiastical Commissioners, 
who are willing to part with it as an open space 
for the sum of £25,000. Towards the amount 
required the Hornsey Urban District Council 


He further 
bequeathed to the trustees such of his books on 


will contribute £10,000, the Islington Vestry 
£2,000, and the trustees of the London Paro- 
chial Charities have promised £1,000. St. Pancras 
will contribute £1,000, Middlesex County Council - 
£5,000, whilst private subscriptions amount to — 
£5,500, leaying about £4,000 still to be pro- 
vided, The Bill, which was unopposed, wi 
passed, and ordered to be reported to their lord- 
ships’ house. z e 
Accorp1NnG to a report submitted to the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, concerning the work 
of the Public. Record Office in 1896, the 
systematic calendaring of the patent rolls from 4 
the reign of Edward’I. to that of Henry VIII. — 
inclusive is making steady progress. ‘The work — 
was begun at five points, and the position 
of affairs at the end of last year may thus be 
summarised :—Edward I., 34 sheets, comprising 
the whole text of a volume covering the period — 
between the 30th and 35th years of reign, com- 
pleted at press. Edward II., 33 sheets of second — 
volume completed for press. Edward III., 20 
sheets of fourth volume completed for press. 
Richard II., -39 sheets, comprising the whole — 
text of the two volumes for this reign, com- 
pleted at press. Edward IV., 36 sheets, com-— 
prising the whole text of the first volume for — 
this reign, completed at press. One volume for 
each of these five reigns will be ready for publi- — 
cation in the course of the present year. It 
is further announced that Mr. W. H. Stevenson — 
has been engaged upon a general introduction to 
the Close Rolls of the reign of Edwards Il., which — 
will be prefixed to volume four of the calendar 
for that period ; that the text for the first volume — 
of the Calendar of Inguisitiones Post Mortem of — 
the reign of Henry VII. was ready for press at 
the end of 1896, and that considerable progress 
had been made with the index thereto; that a 
similar calendar for the reign of Edward I. had 
been begun; that 48 sheets dealing with the 
State papers (domestic series), reign Charles 1., — 
were ready for press; that the period covered by 
the reign of Charles II. had been dealt with down ~ 
to May, 1672; that further materials had been — 
collected for a volume relating to the Trish 
administration of the Earl of Essex (reign of — 
Queen Elizabeth) ; and that Mr. R. P. Mahaffy — 
had begun calendaring the Irish papers of — 
Charles I., the Commonwealth, and part of” 
Charles IT. F 


Dvrtne the process of excavations incidental — 
to the rebuilding of a shop in Northgate (or — 
Shoemaker’s) Row, near the centre of Chester, 
the workmen recently came upon the base of a — 
large Roman column in situ. The fact that this — 
relic occupies the exact spot in which it was 
placed by Roman workmen 16 centuries ago adds. 
largely to the interest which the discovery has — 
excited. It is of native red sandstone, and rests — 
upon the natural rock, some 2ft. below the level — 
of the present street, and almost in a line with — 
the west side of Northgate-street, which some — 
archeologists have contended follows the line of ~ 
one of the ancient Roman vie. The block is” 
4ft. Gin. square, with a base moulding 15in. thick 
worked upon it, and is in a good state of pre- 
servation. The diameter of the column is 
shown to have been 2ft. 10}in., or three 
Roman feet, of 11°6 English inches to the 
foot. A day or two after the base was 
discovered a column, if not the identical column 
belonging to this base, certainly one of the 
series, was partially unearthed. It islyingina 
horizontal position, a few feet from the base, — 
with a modern party-wall built across it. A few 
Roman coins, also in a good state of preservation, 
have been found upon the site. The columns — 
which stood upon this and similar bases must haye 
been equal to eight, if not nine diameters, or 24ft. 
or 27ft. in height, and there must have been at 
least two, but more probably four or even six, of- — 
them if, as appears likely, they formed the front — 
of a Roman basilica or temple, and the building 
generally must have been of very imposing pro- — 
portions. At present it is impossible to say 
whether these columns formed the east or west — 
front of such an edifice, but further discoveries — 
may help us to come to’a conclusion. The owner 
of the property, Alderman Charles Brown, has 
already decided that this very interesting evidence — 
of the importance of the ancient Roman city of — 
Deva shall remain in sitw. “ 


Tue annual meeting of the general committee — 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund was held on — 
Tuesday afternoon at 24, Hanover-square, under — 
the presidency of Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S. The 
report drew attention to important results of th 
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Jury 23, 1897. 
excavations at Jerusalem by Dr. Bliss, and the 
meeting was afterwards addressed by Dr. Bliss 
himself, who is on a visit to this country. The 
limits of the Pool of Siloam have been deter- 
mined, and portions of the rock-hewn steps which 
led down to it have been found. The church 
which was known to have existed at Siloam has 
been discovered, and its plan, which presents 
many features of interest, has been ascertained. 
The paved street, which has been followed a long 
distance up the Tyropoon Valley, is apparently 
that by which the pilgrim Antoninus (570 a..) 
descended from the ‘‘ Double Gate’ or ‘‘ Triple 
Gate’”’ of the Haram to Siloam. 


Fotirowine the example of Germany and 
ltaly, our Post Office authorities are forming a 
museum illustrating the evolution and progress 
of the post. A very good nucleus for an inter- 
esting collection has already been obtained, and 
a room set aside for it at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. Here will be preserved the historic 
records relating to the early history of the Post 
Office, warrants, notices, old cables, official 
literature, and models of mail coaches of past 
days, uniforms, and a very valuable collection 
of postage stamps, which is to include an 
example of every stamp issued by the British 
Post Office. In order to make this collection as 
complete as possible, recourse has been had to 
Somerset House, where the old dies are kept, in 
those instances where no specimens of particular 
i could be found at the General Post Office 
itself. 


Tur Improvement and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham City Corporation 
have come to an understanding concerning the 
proposed widening of Steelhouse-lane, in that 
city, which involves not only the giving up of 
land by the Improvement Committee, but cer- 
tain compensation to occupiers of property 
affected—among them the Children’s Hospital 
out-patient department, for which a new frontage 
will have to be constructed. The Public Works 
Committee have agreed to carry out the street 
works and to contribute £2,570 towards the cost 
falling on theimprovement scheme. The upper 
portion of the thoroughfare is now but 30ft. 
wide. This will be increased to a minimum of 
43ft., and an average throughout the whole 
street of about 45ft. The street line has already 
been set back between Ebenezer Chapel and the 
Victoria Courts Lock-up, involving the giving 


_ up by the Improvement Committee of about 900 


square yards of land. The widening of the 
upper part involves the giving up of about 700 
square yards additional. The Improvement Com- 
mittee also intend to set back the line of 
frontage opposite the new General Hospital. 


Tue South Shields Corporation are pushing on 
with their town improvements, and mean to 
exercise the powers conferred upon them by 
their recent Parliamentary Bill, which has now 
been passed. Various schemes are at present under 
consideration for the widening of certain main 
streets. ‘The first work in connection with these 
improvements to be proceeded with will be the 
widening of Church Way, the necessity of which 
was first pointed out some years ago, and put off 
from time to time until it was inserted in the 
Parliamentary Bill. In order to accomplish this 
improvement, a large slice of ground will be 
taken from St. Hilda’s churchyard, running from 
the entrance gates, and cutting off the west end 
corner of the churchyard. This new piece of 
road will go over the top of a number of graves, 
and these it is proposed to cover with a solid bed 
of concrete of 2ft. in thickness. The final 
inquiries with respect to the improvements are 
now being made by the Home Office; and as 
soon as the medical officer of health’s report has 
been sent in approving of these alterations from 
a sanitary point of view, the work will be put 
in hand. With regard to the widening and 
straightening of Ocean-road, the committee who 
have had the matter under their consideration 
have pageee 2 ee Ry the approval of the 
councu, to acquire the abutting property opposit 
the Congregational Church. ite vicube hace 
offered it to the corporation for the sum of £10,000 
but that proposal has been refused, and the com- 
mittee have decided to recommend the council to 
offer the sum of £5,250 or proceed to arbitration 
at once. A number of premises in King-street 
have been scheduled in the Bill, as well as the 
property running up Mile End-road, and all the 


_ premises in Fowler-street between King-street 


and Keppel-street. 3 
Tux City Commissioners of Sewers will further 
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consider at their meeting on Tuesday an important 
scheme for the establishment of a refuse farm 
recently brought forward by the Streets Com- 
mittee. The proposal is to follow the example of 
Glasgow in the matter of cleansing. The refuse 
would be conveyed by barge down the river to a 
site at Hornchurch Marshes, near Barking, com- 
prising about 160 acres of agricultural land, and 
the Romford Canal, comprising about 35 acres. 
Here the refuse would be sifted, and that portion 
suitable for use would be used for agricultural 
purposes. he price named for the site was 
£25,590. The Commissioners have referred the 
matter back to the committee until next Tuesday 
to allow of the circulation of further information 
as to the methods of the Glasgow Corporation in 
dealing with this important matter. 


In a Harben lecture, delivered at King’s 
College on Wednesday week, Dr. Sims Wood- 
head discussed ‘‘ Biological Filtration’’ with 
reference to sewage disposal. After giving a 
short account of the manner in which the teem- 
ing micro-organisms of the soil break up and 
decompose any organic matter placed in the earth, 
he said the aim of biological filtration was the 
artificial production of similar conditions and 
results. He proceeded to describe the Exeter 
process of sewage disposal. The sewage was 
first passed slowly through a preliminary fermen- 
tation tank, where it was acted upon by various 
anaérobic organisms ; it was then oxygenated by 
exposure to the air; and, lastly, run into filter 
beds. The eftluent from these was usually 
bright, with little or no smell. ‘The filters were 
composed of layers of coke in yarious states of 
subdivision, and the coke was only active by 
virtue of being coated with micro-organisms, 
without which it merely operated to a very 
limited extent as a mechanical filter, and not at 
all as a biological one. Dr. Woodhead exhibited a 
series of tables showing the numbers of micro- 
organisms, both aérobic and anaérobic, which 
were found to be present at the various stages of 
the process, and also the chemical changes taking 
place as a consequence of their activity. He re- 
marked that both intermittent filtration and land 
filtration were only imperfect ways of carrying 
out biological filtration, and expressed_his belief 
that the process would become of great importance 
in the future, and would be found capable of 
yielding very good results. 


Tue question of providing for the public archi- 
tecture of the United States is likely, the American 
Architect ventures to predict, to find a tolerably 
satisfactory answer under the administration of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
issued an order putting in force the provisions of 
the Tarsney Bill. It is understood, too, that the 
new supervising architect is to be chosen by com- 
petitive examination, and that the American 
Institute of Architects will be represented in the 
examining board. ‘The new supervising archi- 
tect will hereafter, it is understood, devote him- 
self mainly to the conduct of the business of the 
office, while the designing of new buildings for 
the Government will be, so far as existing laws 
permit, intrusted to private architects, selected by 
some form of competition. What that form will 
be remains to be seen, but Secretary Gage 
apparently appreciates the value of good archi- 


tecture. 
ci one al 


The new Victoria Pavilion in connection with the 
Winter Gardens at Morecambe was opened on Mon- 
day last. This place has been erected by Messrs. 
S. Whitehead and Sons, from designs by Messrs. 
Magnall and Littlewood, architects, Manchester. 
The facade is built of terracotta from Ruabon, and 
is constructed with two large balconies facing 
Morecambe Bay. The stage is 72ft. wide by 35ft. 
deep and 60ft. in height, and the span of the main 
roof is 118ft. from wall to wall. 


The half-yearly report of the City and South 
London Railway Company, published on Wednes- 
day, states that considerable progress has been 
made with the works of the extension to Finsbury- 
pavement. The shafts at London Bridge and 
Moorgate-street stations have been sunk to the full 
depth, and the driving of the tunnels commenced. 
The difficulty experienced as to the settlement with 
the rector and churchwardens of St. Mary Woolnoth 
for the acquisition of the church for the construction 
of the station underneath compelled the directors to 
apply to the Board of Trade in order to obtain 
possession in accordance with the Act of Parliament, 
By direction of the valuer appointed by the Board 
of Trade, a large sum having been deposited with 
the Paymaster-General as security, possession of the 
site was at length obtained in May last, and the 
works are now being proceeded with, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Sarurpay (To-morrow).—Seciety of Architects. Day 
Visit to Canterbury. Train from Victoria 
11 a.m. 
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The bust of the Queen as Empress of India, by 
the eminent Italian sculptor Norfini, has been 
placed in the Oriental Institute, Woking, by Dr. 
Leitner. It is supposed to be the only bust which 
represents her Majesty in that character. 


A new bonded warehouse has just been built in 
Great Patrick-street, Belfast, from designs by 
Messrs. Graeme Watt and Tulloch. The premises 
occupy an isolated site of 78ft. by 68ft., and bounded 
on all sides by streets, and are five stories in height, 


There was inaugurated at Bagillt, near Holywell, 
on Monday, an enterprise which should, in the near 
future, lead to a considerable development in the 
lead and coal-mining industry in Northern Flint- 
shire. This was the cutting of the first sod at the 
entrance to the tunnel about to be driven from 
Bagillt to Halkin, primarily for the purpose of 
unwatering the Milwr lead-mines, and thence on to 
Halkin, as a result of which it is expected that it 
will become practicable to work a large number of 
lead and coal-mines which are now closed on 
account of the water. 


The members of the Bristol Association of Clerks 
of Works and Builders’ Foremen paid a visit on 
Saturday to Combe Down Quarries of the Bath 
Stone Firms, Limited. They were condncted by the 
manager, Mr. George Hancock, who took them 
through the present workings, and explained the 
geological formation and the qualities and methods 
ot obtaining and working the stone, and rendered 
the outing both very interesting and instructive. 
The company, which numbered over 30, then ad- 
journed to the Mechanics’ Institute, Corsham, 
where a substantial dinner was provided. 


The Grove Academy at Broughty Ferry has just 
been enlarged by the addition of an eastern wing 
from designs by Messrs. James Maclaren and Sons. 


The new fire station in Carmelite-street, White- 
friars, was officially opened on Wednesday after- 
noon. The chairman of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee, in declaring the station open, said that this 
was the largest station in London except the 
headquarters in Southwark, It has been built from 
plans by Mr. Thomas Blashill, superintending 
architect to the London County Council. It is 
eight stories in height, and above it an octagonal 
and pinnacled look-out tower rises to a height of 
120ft. from ‘the pavement. The outlay has been 
£21,090, besides £16,000 expended on the site. 


The excursion of the Essex Archxological Society 
took place last week, when the members met at 
Southminster railway station and visited the water- 
works and church at Asheldham and the ruins of 
St. Peter’s Chapel and the adjacent Roman camp at? 
Bradwell-juxta-Mare. Papers were read by Dr. 
Laver, of Colchester, and Mr. G. F. Beaumont, of 
Coggeshall. 

A select committee of the House of Lords passed 
on Monday the preamble of the Watford, Edgware, 
and London Railway Bill. This railway is meant 
to connect the towns of Edgware and Watford, the 
line to Mill-hill connecting with the Midland line 
having been abandoned. The capital of the 
company is fixed at £300,000. 


The first section of St. Teilo’s Church in Wood- 
ville-road, Cardiff, was opened last week. It 
consists of nave and aisles, and accommodates 
1,750 persons. It is Perpendicular in style, and is 
built of Sweldon stone with freestone dressings. 
A chancel, morning chapel, vestries, and organ- 
chamber, and tower 130ft. in height have yet to be 
built. Mr. George E. Halliday, of Cardiff, is the 
architect, and Messrs. S. Shepton and Sons, of 
Cardiff, were the builders. 


A county police station has just been built at 
Seaforth, near Bootle, from. designs by Mr. F. 
Holme, of Liverpool. The building is two stories 
in height, covers an area of 160ft. by 150ft., and is 
faced with red bricks and red sandstone dressings. 
A court-room is provided, as well as accommoda- 
tion for a superintendent, inspector, sergeant, and 
nine constables. Mr. Walter Musker, of Bootle 
was the contractor, and Mr. Grocott, the clerk of 
works, 


On Saturday, the Horsham Museum Society 
inaugurated the fifth year of its existence by a 
joint excursion with the London Toynbee Anti- 
quarian Society to the parish churches of Steyning, 
Bramber, and Shoreham, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. L. André, F.S.A., of Horsham, a member of 
both societies. 


A police-station and sessions-hall are about to be 
built at Broadstairs, for the Kent County Council. 
The buildings will include two cottages, single 
men’s quarters, four cells, and a magistrate’s court, » 
and will be erected from plans by Mr. Frederick W. 
Ruck, county surveyor, of Week-street, Maidstone. 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Irswicu.—The four gentlemen appointed to arbi- 
trate in the matter in dispute between the master 
builders of Ipswich and the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners—Mr. G. F. Josselyn (who 
presided), Lord John Hervey, Mr. F. H. Fosdick, 
and the Rey. E. J. Gilchrist—sat at the town hall on 
Wednesday week for nearly five hours, and issued 
their award on Friday. They decided that all work 
done after the completion of a ten hours’ working 
day or any other day than Saturday, anda 63 hours’ 
working day on Saturday, shall be considered as 
overtime, ‘This overtime shall be paid at the rates 
of one penny per hour for the first and second hours, 
twopence per hour for the third and fourth, and 
for all subsequent hours at the rate of fourpence per 
hour. All work done on Sunday and Christmas Day 
shall be paid for at the rate of double time. The 
ordinary pay per hour is 7d, 


LiverPoon.—The plasterers’ dispute in Liverpool 
still remains unsettled, and the largest building 
operations are delayed, notably the Post-office, 
School Board Offices, University Buildings, Fire 
Police Offices, Cook-street, White Star Offices, 
Toxteth Infirmary, Teachers’ Training College, &c., 
owing to the attitude assumed by the men. On the 
Ist of May the men put forward their demands 
for an increase of wages and alteration of rules, 
Meetings were held and the matters discussed, with 
the result that the employers agreed to the advance 
of wages at the rate of 4d. per hour, but could not 
agree to the alteration of rules as suggested by the 
men. The employers suggested arbitration, but to 
this the men could not agree, and went out on 
strike, 
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There is a fair probability that the Locomotives on 
Highways Bill will be assed this session. It deals 
with heavy traction engines, and while removing 
the vexatious nature of the present restrictions, gives 
improved powers to local authorities. It has been 
drawn on the recommendations of last year’s Select 
Committee. The Bill has been before the Standing 
Committee on Trade, and after a long discussion 
and some opposition was passed. 


At a meeting of the Birmingham Baths and Parks 
Committee on Monday it was decided to recommend 
the city council to proceed at once with the erection 
of the promised baths for Small Heath, at an 
estimated cost of £25,000. The site of the baths 
adjoins the free library in Little Green-lane. It 
is intended to provide first and second class swim- 
ming baths, private-baths, &c. 


The Wrenthorpe Schools, near Wakefield, are 
being ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet panels, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester, 


The House of Lords affirmed on Monday a 
judgment of the Coart of Appeal, holding that the 
London County Council were not liable to be rated 
by the churchwardens of Lambeth in respect of 
Brockwell Park. The Queen’s Bench Division 
decided that the estate was beneficially occupied by 
the Council, but the Court of Appeal took a 
different view, declaring that no part of the 


property could be a source of pecuniary profit to the 
respondents, 


The Government of India have 
approximate estimates, totalling £72,500 sterling, 
for the reconstruction, on their present site, of 


barrack and hospital buildings for the British 
Infantry at Benares, 


Mr. Phillips held an inquest at Wolverhampton, 
on Tuesday, with regard to the death of Thomas 
Harry Lander (33), painter, of Stockwell End, 
Tettenhall, who died in the General Hospital. The 
deceased was engaged in painting some houses at 
Church Hill, Tettenhall. On Friday morning he 
was standing on a ladder, which slipped, owing to 
some spouting giving way, and a man named 
Thomas Taylor, who was working at the top of the 
ladder, fell on to the deceased, knocking bis off. 
Both dropped on to the back of a man named 
Joseph Foster. The deceased struck the ground 
and seriously injured his spine, but Taylor escaped 
with a few bruises. A verdict of “* Accidental 
death ’’ was returned, and the coroner congratu- 


lated Taylor on his marvellous escape after a fall 
of 33ft. 


On Saturday last Mr. Thomas Fielden, M.P., 
opened a new Conservative Club at Whitworth. It 
is a substantial structure, chiefly composed of 
Yorkshire stone, and contains a large assembly - 
room, billiard-room (in which there are two large 
tables), committee-room, reading-room, conversa- 
tion-room, bar, and ante-rooms. Mr. J oseph Law, 
of Whitworth, was the builder, and Mr. Norcliffe 
Mills, of Rochdale, the architect, The total cost is 
about £1,200, 
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THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN. 


HA is the architect who can set his 
house on an uneven site! Happier 
still is he who can plant it on a rocky one, 
and happiest of all the man who has irregular 
masses of stone to build on, cropping out 
amongst turf and soil. From such sites, 
indeed, the architectural tradesman will pray 
to be delivered. He can see no possibilities 
in them, and only one certainty—the certainty 
of extra trouble to himself. His stock house 
plans will not ‘work in”; an uneven site 
calls upon him for invention and adaptation, 
and, if he ever had any power of inventing 
and adapting, it has long ago perished 
through disuse. The only course he can 
advise is to haye the space levelled before he 
begins. He will then have a horizontal plat- 
form to start with, and this being provided 
for him at indefinite expense to his client, he 
can go on the beaten track again and do once 
more what he has done a hundred times. 
Enough of the architectural tradesman— 
twin brother to the jerry-builder, and spoiler 
of all the beauties of our land from Cumber- 
land to Cornwall. 

The real architect, on the other hand, will 
feel that now at last. he has got a chance. 
How, with skill and infinite care, he will so 
shape structure to the ups and downs of the 
place it stands on, that it looks almost from 
the first like a part of nature. Nineteen 
buildings out of twenty have no vital relation 
whatever to the sites they occupy. They 
might be moyed, in American fashion, to the 
next piece of ground, or even to the next 
town or village, and they would be no worse 
and no better fitted to their new surround- 
ings than to their old ones. With a flat, 
characterless site it is difficult to prevent this, 
but there is no excuse for it on uneven 
ground. Eyen a few grassy mounds, with 
the walls artistically fitted to them, will give 
a house the priceless individuality which no 
outlay on materials or decoration can ever 
confer. But the fitting must be of that 
highest type in which art conceals art. Ifit 
is well done, people will not say ‘‘ How archi- 
tectural,” but ‘‘ How natural!” 

There is some modern, and a great deal of 
ancient, work, in which this result is atained. 
Amongst the former, Lord Armstrong’s house 
at Craigside, by Mr. Norman Shaw, will 
inevitably suggest itself. It is rare to get 
such opportunities in the way of surround- 
ings, and rarer still to use them so well. 
Amongst old buildings look at Harlech 
Castle, so moulded to the place it is planted 
on that one can hardly tell where man’s 
doings begin, and where Nature’s end. Look 
at Conway and Carnarvon, and Pembroke, 
look at St. Michael’s Mount, at Dartmouth 
Castle, at Durham Cathedral; or abroad at 
that of Limburg. All these structures seem 
inseparable from their sites. They appear to 
have grown rather than to have been made. 
There is no sharp line between them and 
the rocks they rise out of; it is as if the 
solid strata for once had shot up and flowered, 
with turrets for stems, and gables and tracery 
for blossoms. 

An architect may work for a lifetime and 
not get such chances as these. But he 
often fails to make the best of such chances 
as there are. The failure may be due to 
himself, or it may be caused by the condi- 
tions under which he works. The building 
owner naturally thinks, ‘“‘I will have an 
architect to design the house, and a gardener 
to design the garden.” Well and good, if 
the house and the garden were not going to 
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be seen together; but since they are, the 
building owner is simply arranging for a 
duet in which each performer will select his 
own music and sing in his own key. This is 
one way in which modern houses jar pain- 
fully with their surroundings. It is nobody’s 
business to see that they do not, and if the 
architect tries to make them agree, in comes 
the gardener, or the layer-out of gardens, 
and upsets him. It 1s no wonder if, after a 
series of such experiences, he gives up hope, 
or only trusts that time and chance may do 


for his building what he has not been allowed 


to do for it himself. Sometimes they do 
wonders for it. First of all, they obliterate 


the hard, hateful line where the walls 


round. ‘The rain splashes them, 
ust sticks to them, and the moss 


meet the 
and the 


grows on them just at their junction with 
the ground, and soon, for the first foot or 


two in height, the transition from the natural 
to the keshoul grows almost imperceptible. 
Then the line is further broken, perhaps, by 
flowers, or grass, or shrubs, till the house 
looks less like a box set down for the carrier 


to remove, and more like a thing belonging 


to this beautiful earth. We are luckier in 
these points than our neighbours across the 
Atlantic. Mr. Burroughs, the American 
naturalist, found himself constantly wonder- 
ing at the way in which everything here gets 
grown over. It was a novelty to him that 
grass should cover the wall-tops in England, 
that weeds should soon hide every patch of 
bare soil, and that a brilliant cluster of crim- 
son flowers (red valerian, perhaps) should 
push out from between the stones of a 
cathedral tower, 80ft. or 100ft. from the 
ground. It is clear that we do not make the 
most of our advantages. 


A small school of modern architects, some of 


them clever, have been trying to bring the house 
and the garden into harmony by making the 
latter extremely formal. Yews and cypresses, 


box -trees and cedar-trees, clipped hedges and 
‘« topiary-work,” are amongst the things that 


mostattract them. Parapets and balustrades, 
formal walks and leaden images, too, are dear 
to their hearts, and for the latter fancy in 
particular they were severely taken to task 
two or three weeks ago in Gardening Illus- 
trated, by a writer with the well-known 
initials of “‘W. R.” All statuary, whether 
in lead, stone, or marble, is, in our view, a 
thing that can very well be spared from the 
English garden, not simply for ‘‘ W. R.’s”’ 
reason, that it is likely to be bad in art, but 
still more because, whether bad or good, it is 
art out of place. In the English climate 
statues are best under cover, and even if he 
had the pick of those in the British Museum, 
no sensible man would want to set them up 
in his garden. The universal yeil of 
green, which Mr.. Burrough speaks of so 
lovingly, soon falls on statuary as on 
otherthings ; but while it makes most things 


sculpture ridiculous. Jor the rest, we may 
leave yew-trees and ‘‘topiary-work ” to those 
who want them. An able man can make 
something worth looking at out of anything 
that takes hisfancy. The world is wide, and 
this sombre style of gardening is not likely 
to overspread it. Its origin, of course, is that 
modernest of modern feelings, which hates 
the times it belongs to, and is never happy 
unless it can imagine itself in the company 
of its great-great-grandfathers. This is the 
malady of the age—a malady which the 
periods when art flourished neyer dreamt of 
—and it affects society allround. . The news- 
papers announced, only the other day, that a 
brisk trade in spiders is now carried on, and 
that they are sold by the dozen to spin cob- 
webs over new port-wine bottles, that they 
may pass for old. The ‘‘topiary-work” 
and the lead figures are, to some architects, 
what the spiders are to some wine-merchants. 

Yet there is an excuse for these dismal 
experiments in gardening. Those who make 
them feel by instinct that the site and the 
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surroundings of a house should in every 
case have a character of their own, and 
that the house used should accentuate and 
emphasize this character. The average 
building site has no character. It is a mere 
geometrical figure on a plane surface: an 
oblong, perhaps, of 60 yards by 20, indis- 
tinguishable in appearance from scores or 
hundreds of similar oblongs in its neighbour- 
hood. The “topiary” and lead-figure and 
balustrade architect wants to make it dis- 
tinguishable, and brings in the fashions of 
two centuries ago to do it. But there are 
other and better ways. The architect should 
feel that not only the house, but the site 
pertains to him to deal with, and ho should 
qualify himself for dealing with it well. If 
he finds it flat, he need not always leave it 
so. The innumerable loads of sod which the 
builder carts away from the foundations 
would often be invaluable near the house, if 
wisely placed. The brick areas which he 
builds to keep the basement dry might often 
be omitted with advantage, and sunk walks 
with slopes of turf or flowers formed in their 
stead. Such things could be managed at 
little cost, and sometimes even with a savin 

of money. It is only an architect here an 

there who has much horticultural knowledge; 
but most of us, with taste and skill, might 


learn to form the groundwork of a beautiful — 


garden. 
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ARCHITECTURAL OUTBREAKS. 


eee style has had its exaggerators; 
those who have taken some leading 
characteristic and made it conspicuous. The 
early revivalists were in a manner cari- 
caturists. One took the towers and pinnacles 
and gables of the Medieval fortress or 
church or conventual group of buildings, 
and reproduced them in picturesque medley, 
like Beckford did at Fonthill and Walpole 
at Strawberry Hill. There was a touch of 
romance in thus picking out salient features 
and presenting them in a chaotic disorder in 
keeping with the landscape painter and land- 
scape gardener, who had both studied the 
elements of the picturesque. ook how the 
Gothic window was caricatured, how the 
pointed arch was attenuated by arcs of 
enormous radii till their sharpness destroyed 
the beauty and grace of the arched 
form, and became exceedingly restless 
and irritating. Again, the pinnacle and 
the spire suffered from the same epidemic. 
The angles blossomed out into crockets of 
prodigious size. Turning to the other phase 
—the Classic style—the craze for porticoes 
and columns and windowless exteriors defied 
every sense of moderation, and poets and 
satirists ridiculed in verse the bombastic 
erections of the day. One can now scarcely 
seriously think that St. Pancras Church in 
the Euston-road was not a joke for a 
Christian Church, or that it was necessary 
to build a huge peristyle to a building for 
any civic or municipal purpose, or to per- 
petrate such a solecism of the Doric Order as 
that which forms the entrance to the Huston 
Station. In both instances the revivalists 
of these styles seized certain features and 
satirised them. Heathen uses or local material 
were immaterial. Of course, they never 
intended to bring into ridicule features 
which they valued so highly and ad- 
mired so ardently; but the result has 
been nothing short of a _ burlesquing 
of the Medizval and Greek styles. We 
find the same architectural phenomena pre- 
sented in later years. The devotees of 
Astheticism, Queen Anne, and Japanese, by 
their fantastical developments and extrava- 
gances, ridiculed and travestied those styles. 
And the same can be said of Ruskinism, the 
influences of Rossetti, Burne Jones, William 
Morris, and other leaders of art decoration. 
Each had something peculiar and exag- 
gerated, with much that was beautiful. We 
all remember the time when our woodwork 
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and dadoes were painted in sombre dull 
green of a bluish shade, when sad and weird- 
faced maidens peered out from our furniture 
panels and tiles and plaques, and when 
sunflowers and daisies adorned everything 
from wall panels to coal-scuttles. These 
artistic eccentricities have had their day, but 
they have left their influence for good upon 
‘our decoration and buildings, and our work 
of to-day is all the better for these epidemics 
of style. 

We can look back through half a century 
and smile at the earlier of these extrava- 
gances. But are we not guilty of the same 
thing to-day, though in a less flagrant 
manner? We do not exaggerate the pecu- 
liarities of styles so much, but there is the 
same tendency to imitate types of building 
and the eccentricities of individual men. It 
is less offensive, because we recognise build- 
ings more as a whole—their arrangements 
and structure, not merely details peculiar to 
the style. For example, we build a house 
after the style of an old manor house ora 
“Queen Anne” or Georgian house, but 
keep more to the sense and spirit of the 
style than our forefathers did. Our copying 
is more intelligent and patient. We see some 
merit in every style, and it is in this spirit 
that our modern buildings are designed. The 
same cosmopolitanism of taste which has 
prevailed here has been at work in the 
United States. Since the Civil War waves 
of English Gothicism, ®stheticism, the 
styles of Lozis XIV., Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., and the Empire have passed over 
the land, each leaving its mark in some 
extravagant degree. Now a more refined 
Renaissance is taking the place of those 
over-elaborated styles, and all these revivals 
of taste have been educative. But, although 
this eclecticism is more intelligent than it 
was and less addicted to fasten on one or 
two features, like the Classic column or the 
Gothic window, there is still a tendency to 
exaggeration and extravagance. Travelling 
facilities and the sketch-book haye had 
something to do with it. The young archi- 
tect goes to, say, Belgium, and brings home 
certain features and treatments which he 
henceforth uses in all his buildings; it 
may be a feature from the Hotel de Ville, a 
storied pinnacle or a traceried window from 
Louvain; it may be a carved wood-framed 
story from Rouen, ora cusped traceried door- 
way from Valladolid. It appears in the 
latest new front, or in the last villa, and it 
lords over all the rest of the work or assumes 
an exaggerated importance in the design. 
We have had epidemical outbreaks of porches, 
pediments, oriels, roofs, gables, in all of 
which one of these features has been ex- 
aggerated at the expense of others.. Many 
are excellent treatments, no doubt; but this is 
due to the author’s artistic sense of harmony. 
But just as Ouida or Marie Corelli introduces 
the element of exaggeration for effect in 
the romance of ‘The Massarenes,” or in 
‘* Wormwood,” so the modern architect 
delights to give us startling contrasts by thein- 
troduction of features or treatments borrowed 
from very opposite sources, intendel to sur- 
prise or shock the eye accustomed to the 
ordinary rules or platitudes of the art 
moralist. It is rather the overpowering 
sense of the inconsistency or exaggeration 
which is painted in too glaring colours that 
we deprecate. It may be too shocking, 
or ‘writ too large,”’—the effect is to 
at once make us sensible of the imposition. 
Thus, in a crowded commercial street we 
see replicas of buildings intended for con- 
vents and retreats, quiet and broad or 
massive; on the other side a flaunting dis- 
play of shop-front and plate glass. Both 
surprise us by their apparent insincerity. 
In a locality where stone is abundant, we are 
startled by a building in which ornamental 
brick and timber-work has been introduced 
which defy all sense of congruity. Or we seea 
building crowded with a profusion of orna- 
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ment for some very ordinary use, a palatial 
warehouse or shop, while the municial build- 
ing over the way is bare and meagre in the 
extreme. Exaggeration in architecture is 
really the loss of proportion between one part 
and another; the bringing into notice of a 
feature that has no proper meaning or con- 
formity with the rest, a want of proportion 
between the ornamental and the plain, and a 
giving a prominence to any feature or 
quality which has little meaning or connec- 
tion, are all illustrations. We see a design 
with all gables, or one with “bits” of 
details copied from sketch-books which has 
been called the ‘‘ bib and tucker” stage of 
design, another rejoicing in pediments of 
ogee shape, a circular canopy porch on 
corbels, another revelling in colonnettes. 

But of all kinds of exaggerations, few are 
more ridiculous than those which imitate the 
whims of leading designers. The ‘ personal 
equation” is particularly powerful in these 
days. For example, the tastes of such men 
as Norman Shaw, George and Peto, Colleutt, 
Belcher, and many others have become 
strongly contagious. A brick detail from 
Norman Shaw, a piece of Free Renaissance 
from Collcutt, assumes an exaggerated posi- 
tionand meaning inMr. Brown’sor Mr. Jones’s 
work, and the feature, in fact, becomes in- 
fectious. We get what is called ‘Collcut- 
tica,” or a superficial veneer of gable and 
pilaster work without the redeeming qualities 
of the master ; or it is a version Shaw, or the 
red-brick and white-sash fever; or the in- 
evitable pediment of another leader of archi- 
tectural fashion. The eccentricity is marked : 
it obtrudes itself where it is least ex- 
pected ; it is the hall-mark of Mr. So and So’s 
design, just as we know the marginal signa- 
tures of engravers. There are certain very 
vulgar and significant examples of exaggera- 
tions or eccentricities. One is the flaunting, 
self-advertising shop-front, in which all the 
exaggerations of individual designers may be 
said to run riot at the expense of every 
moderation and virtue. There is the pro- 
digious restaurant front, with its iron 
pillars and plate-glass, decorative adjuncts 
of stained glass, wrought-iron grilles, orna- 
mental woodwork, and a host of fancy 
lamps, to which every modern decorative 
artist may be said to contribute. It is 
the polished granite or mahogany or glazed 
faience which is overdone, or the leaded 
window with its coloured glass designs or 
the brilliant cut plate that seems to obtrude 
itself, at the cost of everything else. 
Exaggeration seems one of the attractions 
of this class of buildings in the eyes 
of the public; but, like all unhealthy 
stimulants, it grows wearisome. Thus, 
the great vestibule with its ornamental 
painted faience, tile pavement, embossed 
ceiling, gilded metal work, and stained glass 

alls upon the imagination; the well- 
alanced and moderate design in keeping 
with the rest of the building is more satisfy- 
ing. The elaborately modelled terracotta 
facade can be carried to an extreme, so can the 
polished and carved mahogany front and 
fittings. The gable epidemic is another in- 
stance of exaggeration. Go up Oxford- 
street, Charing Cross-road, or any of the new 
streets and roads that haye been given over 
to the speculative builder, and one sees how 
this feature has been developed. _ Cadogan- 
square, Hans-place, the houses and ‘‘ man- 
sions”’ facing Battersea Park, are localities 
specially favoured. In many of the houses 
the gable is large and prominent, and 
has been made the chief feature. The 
most elaborate outline has been adopted, 
with every sort of scroll device'and terminal. 
An importance has been given to the gable 
far in excess of the structural demand. The 
most elaborate examples have been imported 
from Germany and Belgium to surmount the 
most ordinary houses, and with the least 
pretence. The chimney-stack, with its mass 
of plain brickwork, is often exaggerated more 
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for artistic effect than for any use. Breaking: ~ 
‘through a roof of tile, it certainly givesa — 
picturesque and homely appearance; but — 
when we see it assuming the dimensions ofa __ 
tower and overpowering the building, we 
naturally regard it as a whim. Another 
modern exaggeration is ‘‘ half-timber” work 
—a kind of Speke Hall construction “gone — 
mad”: ¢he-ntyls:iutieed; aetna con 
: 
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struction. At Folkestone and Eastbourne, 
at Broadstairs, along the Thames, above 
Richmond or Twickenham, we see this 
sort of exaggerated ‘‘stud” architecture. 
pretty and suggestive in its way, but only — 
skin deep. We can learn what we mean by — 
exaggeration when we compare this kind of — 
excessive imitation with the real timber © 
frame-work of Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
or Cheshire. Whether it is a piece of Pal- 
ladianism, a réchaufjé of Medizevalism, Tudor 
or ‘‘Queen Anne,” or a peculiarity of an 
architectural raconteur, the practice we speak 
of has a baneful effect on our architecture, 
the more so as it departs from the motive of — 
commonsense construction. 
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LIABILITY FOR ESTIMATES. iz 


HETHER an architect is liable for 
deficiency of his estimate has long been — 
a disputed question. A case just decided at 
the Bristol Assizes, and reported in our last. 
issue, appears to answer this question inthe 
affirmative. Some brewers at Bristol wished 
to extend their premises at Newport, Mon., 
and engaged an architect of that town, who- 
advised them as to the cost of a building to be 
erected at that place, which he estimated — 
would be between £600 and £700, whereas 
the plaintiffs had to pay £1,16317s. The 
plaintiff brewers sought to recover the 
difference. The defendant architect had a 
counter-claim for £56 for commission on the 
work. The builder agreed to build the house- 
at a schedule of prices, and it was contended. 
by the defendant’s council that the schedule 
haying been agreed to by the plaintiffs, 
they had simply to pay for the work 
actually executed. It was acknowledged 
by the defendant that he had made a mistake 
in pricing his rough estimate at 5d. per cubic 
foot instead of 7d. per foot, which would 
have worked out at £900, and he discovered 
the first mistake of £200 before the work — 
was actually in hand; but as to the second 
mistake of the same amount, he did not. 
admit it, as it was due to ‘‘extras.” The ~ 
defendant pleaded the only contract was to 
erect a house according to schedule prices. 
In the end his lordship awarded £35 to 
defendant, giving a verdict for plaintiffs at 
£115 and costs, and he thought that the 
defendant was negligent in not informing: 
the plaintiffs of the increased expenditure. 
So far the facts as reported. ah ee 
The question that most concerns the pro- 
fession is whether the estimate of an archi- 
tect should be reasonably near the actual 
cost, and whether it is his duty to inform 
his client of any deficiency in his estimate, 
or mistake in the estimate he had made. 
The first point appears of little doubt; but — 
the ruling of the Court has not decidedany — 
distinct issue from which we may infer 
anything definite. In one of the recorded 
cases (‘‘ Nelson vy. Spooner’’), an architect — 
brought an action against his client for not 
carrying out his design which had been 
rejected on the ground that the work could 
not be done for the estimate. The judge — 
before whom the case was tried laid down 
certain questions or points. (1) Was itan — 
express condition that the work should be — 
completed for the estimated sum? Tf not Wee: 
Whether there is an implied condition that 
the work should be capable of being executed 
for a sum reasonably near the estimated su 
And if so (3), Whether plaintiff’s estimate was 
so reasonably near, that the defendant ough 
to have employed him? No decision w: 
come to. When there is no express condition 
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. under the first head—and there seldom 


\ 


is—there does appear to be an implied con- 
dition that the architect’s estimate should 
not exceed his figures by a certain limit. 
It is reasonable that when an architect gives 
an approximate estimate, it should be within 
a certain percentage of the actual cost, and 
this approximation should be made known. 
Thus, as to the third point—namely, what 
should be considered ‘‘ reasonably near ”—it 
ought not to be difficult to name a certain 
limit; in fact, if the client makes known his 
intention of holding the architect strictly to 
his estimate, these disagreements could not 
arise. But the real fact is- no such 
definite estimate is eyer given by an 
experienced architect, or made a matter 
of agreement between building owner and 
architect ;—a sum is roughly guessed at, 
and the architect thinks no more about it; 
a tender is sent in which generally exceeds 
the sum stated by perhaps from 10 to 30 per 
cent., and the work iscommenced, Until 
the quantities are taken off, it is impossible 
to give an estimate, and no architect should 
bind himself to any sum arrived at by cubing, 
as a mistake of 1d. or 2d. a foot may seriously 
affect the amount. From the report of the 
case decided the other day, nothing very 
definite has been arrived at. The evidence 
is not very clear as to whether the estimate 
was to be an express condition ; but it would 
certainly not appear so, as the builder’s price 
was to be according to a schedule, It is im- 
possible to say what the owner expected, or 
what the architect thoughtto be his duty in the 
matter, and any decision must depend on these 
circumstances, The question of negligence in 
not informing the employer of any mistake 
in the estimate may certainly arise. Anyhow, 
if an architect has express structions about 
cost, and he is careless in the estimate, or 
fails to tell his client of any mistake or dis- 
crepancy, he is to blame; though we do not 
see the use of a schedule if a certain sum is 
to be made binding. If the contract was to 
build according to a schedule agreed to by 
the plaintiffs, then they were simply paying 
for the amount of work actually put in the 
building, and cannot complain. ‘After all, 
the architect’s liability for any deficiency in 
his estimate can only arise when there is an 
express condition that, the building is to be 
completed for the estimated sum. And it 
seems to us if there is no such agreement, 
and the architect gives a rough estimate by 
eubing, the client can hardly make him 
responsible, unless the actual cost far exceeds 
the reasonable anticipation of the employer. 
When will architects learn the wisdom of 
not binding themselves down to a rough 
estimate of cost ? 

A professional man who is sensible of his 
own reputation and correctness of judge- 
ment will very seldom commit himself to any 
estimate that is not based on quantities; 
and if these are prepared, we fail to see 
why any architect should state a sum as at 
all binding, or lead his ‘client to suppose 
that he ought to obtain a tender within a 
reasonable limit. Sometimes, we know, 
these rough estimates are given and accepted 
with an amount of credulity that is as- 
tonishing ; but they generally lead to trouble 
or disappointment. More independent is the 
architect who refuses to guarantee any 
amount, and will only advise after the tenders 
are submitted on properly prepared data. 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXV. 


| pee building up of. booms, struts, and ties 
into lattice girders requires details of joint- 
ing as diversified as the forms of the elementary 
parts themselves; it is often more difficult to 
decide on the best form of joint than on that of 
the elements. From this point of view the 
American pin-connected trusses would appear to 


possess an element of simplicity lacking in ours, 
_ because the shearing strength of a single pin is 


more readily estimated than the strains on a 
number of rivets distributed over a large area, in 
respect of which much uncertainty exists and on 
which practice is not uniform. But ample 
margin of strength can be, and is, generally pro- 
vided in large riveted joints as a compensation 
against possible indifferent work and corrosion, 80 
that fracture of such joints is rare. 

The lap joints used by boilermakers are rarely 
employed in girder work, the butt joint, with 
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Fig. 146. 


single or double covering strips, being more con- 
venient and safer; double strips are generally 
used, except in cases in which two webs are adja- 
cent, when a single cover on each often suflices. 
The objection to the use of a single cover is that 
the plates and cover are liable to bend sideways 
at the joint, because of the unsymmetricalarrange- 
ment, and because the rivets are only in single 
shear—that is, they can be shorn off in one plane 
only. When double cover-strips are used the 
strain occurs only along the central axis of the 
plate, and no bending can take place, while the 
rivets, if shorn at all, must be shorn in two 
planes, and must possess in theary just twice the 
strength of rivets in single shear only. The 
thickness of single covering plates is usually the 
same.as that of the plates, that of double covering 
plates not less than half, and, preferably, two- 
thirds; the width of a covering plate is equal to 
that of the width of the plates to be united. 

The strength of a butt joint is represented by 
that of one-half only of the total number of 
rivets and plate-section—that is, the rivets and 
plate on one side of the joint must be taken, and 
not the total number of rivets as in a lap joint. 

The net plate section is, for purposes of 
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strength, that which is left between and outside 
the rivets in one row only. The effective rivet 
section is that of the whole of the rivets on one- 
half of a joint, provided the strain is distributed 
equally between them all, as is assumed to be the 
case ; rivet section is equal to the diameter of a 
rivet, plus thickness of plate, plus total number of 
rivets in a lap joint, or on one side of the joint in 
a butt joint. 

The strength of a joint to resist compression is 
taken as that of the strength of the rivets to resist 
shearing stress, taking no account of the abut- 
ment of the end of the strut; it is considered that 
the fitting of the latter may not be good, so 


throwing all the strain upon the rivets. The 
strength of a joint to resist tension is according to 
the sectional area of the net thickness of plate 
across the centre of a single row of rivets, or as 
the shearing strength of all the rivets on one side 
of the joint in the case of a butt joint, or.of all 
the rivets in the case of a lap joint; net thick- 
ness of plate does not include the thickness of 
covering plates, which are not reckoned. Ina 
properly proportioned joint the aim is to preserve 
with some approximation equal strength in net 
plate section and in total rivet section. 

The best arrangement of rivets in a joint de- 
pends on many conditions, such as on the width 
of bar and cover-plate available; the natureof the 
joint, whether with single or double covering 
plates, and the relative strength of plate and 
rivet section. When a number of rivets have to 
be used, a wide distribution over a large area in 
two or three, or even more rows, is generally 
preferable to their location ina single row; it 
diminishes risk of bending of plates when single 
covers only are used; it permits the use of narrow 
covering plates when narrow bars are in question 
and conducesto rigidity. In Fig. 146, the rivets 
arranged in two rows only abstract so much from 
the plate section that it would be better to 
lengthen the cover plate, and double the number 
of rows as in Fig. 147; the total rivet section 
would then be retained as strong as in Fig. 146, 
while the plate section would be increased by the 
area of the four rivet sections removed to the 
hinder rows. Fig. 148 shows an arrangement in 
which a large plate section is retained with a 
large rivet section. The strength of the rivets in 
the lower single cover-joint A can further be 
doubled by using two covers, as at B; by such 
variations as these the conditions of strength 
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required in different types of joints can be ob- 
tained. 

In reference to diameters of rivets and their 
centres proportions are fixed by long practice, in 
order mainly to guard against risk of shearing, 
and by some engineers against a crippling or 
crushing action which may occur between the 
rivets and plates. It is not necessary to discuss 
reasons for the fixing of these proportions of 
rivets to plates; the proportions of centres differ 
very widely. ‘The only rule is that a pitch of 
centres between adjacent rows equal to two 
diameters of the rivets used is the minimum per- 
missible; the distance to the end of a cover-plate 
is not less than about 1:2 diameters, the distance 
to the side edges of a plate not less than half the 
clear distance between two holes; this prevents 
risk of the plate fracturing outside the rivets, and 
confines the stresses to simple shearing of the 
rivets or tension of the plate, according as each is 
calculated for. The pitch of rivets in line will vary 
from about 23in. to 6in., the diameters averaging 
from 3in. to lin.; roughly speaking, for plates 
under }in. thick the diameter of the rivets equals 
twice the thickness, for plates over jin. about 1} 
times the thickness. 

The frictional resistance of riveted plates, due 
to the grip of the rivets, is not generally 
reckoned on as an element of strength, notwith- 
standing that it is high in new and good work. 
It is considered that, though of some permanent 
value in quiescent loading, the frictional resist- 
ance is liable to become impaired by the long- 
continued vibration. of high loads. As a set-off 
against any gain due to friction is the frequent 
injury done to the plates by the punching of 
rivet-holes, which is often of a serious character, 
and which may not be wholly removed by reamering 
if the latter is not equal all round and suflicient 
in quantity. There is also the cutting action of 
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the sharp edges of drilled holes when the arris is 
not sufficiently removed. The whole subject is 
ene which is involved in considerable obscurity, 
experiments not having given very uniform re- 
sults, and the sound practice of leading engineers 
is therefore the best guide. 

Specifications are often, and properly, stringent 
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about the way in which riveting is to be per- 
formed; loose-fi:ting rivets, and rivets with 
cracked heads or tails, must be cut out and re- 
placed by others. It is necessary to allow some 
slight clearance between the rivet and its hole, 
because of the expansion of the former at a white 
heat ; this cannot be less than about 3yin., and 
should not be more than sin. in a large rivet ; 
the limit is sometimes fixed at yin. This slack- 
ness is made up in work properly performed by 
the end pressure of the rivet swelling it out to fill 
the hole. Machine riveting exercises this pressure 
more efficiently than hand riveting, and therefore 
many specifications now insist on riveting being 
done by machine; obviously, when a rivet-tail is 
closed by hand - hammers, the closing action 
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cannot extend far from the tail; bnt, when a 
machine is used, the endlong pressure acts 
throughout the whole length, forcing the rivet to 
fill the hole completely. 

The question of drilling or of punching is often 
settled by specifications ; but it is frequently left 
open to the contractor’s discretion, provided that 
the holes, however formed, are satisfactory to the 
inspector ; there is much more made of the supe- 
riority of drilling over punching than is borne 
out by experience. Itis the fashion to drill now; 
but, unless holes are drilled in place, and the 
keen edges removed before the insertion of the 
rivets, drilling has no advantage over punched 
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and reamered holes: it is just a question of work- 
manship. Holes drilled separately. may have to 
be pulled into line by drifting, so distressing the 
material locally, and edges left keen are liable to 
injure the rivets; on the contrary, if a hole is 
punched, the metal is distressed only for #;in., 
or ygin. in the intermediate vicinity, and when 
this is reamered out the net plate section is left 
uninjured. Another point on which inspection is 
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keen is the preservation of the specified width be- 
tween the outer rivet-holes and the edges of the 
plate ; if these dimensions are reduced, the risk 
of opening-out of the plate from the rivets to the 
edge is seriously increased. 

Gussets are used to give large shearing and 
bearing area for the rivets; and also in order 
to avoid the increasing the depth of the 
flange-webs along the entire length when large 
rivet sections are required. Gussets are sometimes 
doubled, embracing a tie or strut on opposite faces 
to put rivets into double shear; they are used 
as covering strips when two or more joints are ad- 
jacent ; and they render connections rigid. When 
a girder is of long span, the booms have to be 
made go deep that there is often ample depth in 
the webs for the riveting without the addition of 
gussets; in those portions of a girder where 
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Fig. 152. 


tensile stresses are greatest, as at the end ties, the 
gussets have to be increased in proportion to the 
increased strength of the ties, in order to permit 
of the insertion of a larger number of rivets. 
Fig. 149 illustrates a typical joint, showing the 
use and value of a gusset A; this is riveted be- 
tween two angles, which form the bottom flange 
of a braced girder. It is necessary, we suppose, 
to have a total rivet section of three rivets in each 
bracing ; the width of the angle-bracings, B B, 
is not sufficient to allow of placing three rivets in 
line, because that would leave the plate section too 
weak in the tension members. ‘Three rivets 
placed one bebind another will leave suflicient 
net plate section, and the strain on the rivets 
may be assumed, with good workmanship, to be 
equally apportioned between the three; but the 
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angle-iron flanges aré not deep enough to receive 
the three rivets in series, though strong enough 
for their own proper duty. The gusset fulfils the 
required conditions, and in its absence the depth 
of the angles would have to be increased, ora 
continuous web would have to be riveted between 
the angles, of a depth equal to that of the gusset. 

Fig. 150 illustrates a typical gusset-fastening 
for post and tension members to the bottom or 
tension boom of a girder; the latter is composed 
of flats, and the tension members A are flats, the 
posts B are of plate and angle to joist or H sec- 
tion. At aa the maximum net section of plate 
possible is secured, and the total rivet section is 
obtained without weakening the net-plate section 
on aa, and fracture of the plate would occur, if at 
all, at wa. oa 

Figs. 151--153 illustraterather elaborate and very 
strong gusseting, in which many of the rivets are 
in double shear. Fig. 151 shows the attachment 
of the centre or main post for one of the 
bow-string girders of a swing-bridge to the 
boom, and two ties, and Fig. 152 the attachment of 
a single tie and strut to the boom, while Fig. 153 
shows in section the top and bottom booms, which 
are double-webbed, stiffened at intervals with 
angle-iron diaphragms. 
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abut against the edges of both A and C, leay 
the webs and angles to pass within the web-p 
of C; the single gusset-plate D then covers 
the whole joint area, a single plate being riveted 
on each side of the girder. In Fig. 152 thesame 
type of joint is used for the tie and vertical struts, — 
the struts A abutting against the booms, and the 
flange-plates of the ties B being cut away, 
leaving the web and angles to pass between the 
webs of the boom, a cover-plate, D, making the © 
joint on each side. Gusset joints of this type are 
typical of large numbers made. = J. Hy 
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MAYORAL CHAIN FOR ARUNDEL. 


Tu Duke of Norfolk has lately presented a 
gold chain to the Corporation of Arundel, to 


Diamond Jubilee of her Majesty the Queen. The 
chain is of 18-carat gold, and is adorned with 
alternate suns and white roses; in front isa large 
red rose, with a white one in the middle, and de- 
pendent therefrom a badge with the arms of the 
town of Arundel—argent, a swallow volant in — 
bend sinister sable. The badge is surrounded by — 
oak-leayes and acorns, a device of the Fitzalans, 
earls of Arundel. At intermediate intervals are 
four enamelled escutcheons, bearing the arms of — 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. At the — 
back is an enamelled quatrefoil, with the insignia — 
of the noble donor of the mayoral chain, his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk, H.M., K.G. It was 
designed by Mr. C. A. Buckler, Surrey Herald 
Extraordinary of the Collegeof Arms, andexecuted 
by Messrs. Hardman, Powell, and Co., of London 
and Birmingham. = a er): 
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N article on ‘‘ Architectural Relations of the _ 
Steel Skeleton Building,’’ by F. H. Kimball, — 
in the Engineering Magazine, traces the development — 
of the tall building and the possibilities of the — 
future. He says, ‘‘ While the beauty of stone and ~ 
brick in colour and texture is not to be questioned, — 
conditions may arise which demand a radical — 
departure from the traditions that dictate their — 
use. In place of stone or brick, why not use iron — 
or steel plates, or a composition plate, bolted or — 
riveted to the steel frame? This could not be — 
considered a return to the cast-iron imitation of — 
stone masonry which prevailed 20 years ago. — 
A more rational and natural use of metal might 
be devised which would not have the elements of — 
a cast-iron front.’? As Mr. Kimball says, in the — 
designing of one of these buildings the architect — 
has more to think about than under the older — 
systems. The external design and interior 
arrangement must be worked up together, the — 
sources of lighting by courts in the centre or on ~ 
one side, the position of the lifts or elevators. — 
The location of the supports is another im- — 
portant point; any equidistant distribution — 
may be impossible, if large halls and rooms are~ 
to be considered. Sometimes, as in the Man- — 
hattan Life Building, it is desirable to bury the 
columns in the divisional walls, and every story 
has to be considered through which they pass. — 
Economy has also to be thought of in the spacing — 
ofthe columns. If too far apart, increased weight 
of metal is required in the supporting girders and 
columns, and heavier floor-beams are nec ~ 
besides greater concentrated loads at the founda- — 
tions. Another important question is thelocation — 
and depth of girders supporting the floors; also — 
the position of outer-wall columns, which must — 
be covered up in the piers or come in tthe wall — 
spaces, and these have to be regulated by the — 
elevation. The author illustrates an example oi 
bracing in the first two stories of the Empire 
Building, Broadway. The authorsays: ‘“ In the 
placing of outside wall-supporting girders in the 
case of a stone front, it is desirable to locate them 
where cornices or band-courses occur, so that the — 
heavy stone forming these features may run 
through the wall and be borne on the girders, — 
thus acting as corbels on which the walls abov 
may be carried up to the next horizontal li 
of girders. This system permits the erection 0 
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any part of a front independently of other parts 
if deemed advisable.’”’ The author refers to the 
protection of the structural frame irabedded in 
the outside walls. Some place the columns 
entirely within the wall, which involves hea 

brackets from the columns to support the girders 
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carrying the walls, besides eccentric loading. 
Generally the columns are placed so that they 
shall have the protection of from 8in. to 12in. of 
masonry between them and outer air, and the 
metal is treated with a moisture-resisting paint or 
composition. The best form of column is that 
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which offers the minimum exposure to the direc- 
tion of the moisture and wind. For example, an 
open column through which masonry may be built 
encasing the metal, the webs being placed at 
right angles to the walls, is the best method to 
prevent them from injury from without. The 
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author also refers to the importance of an ade- 
quate protection by burned-clay blocking of the 
skeleton framework to protect columns from fire, 
the requiremets of pipe lines carried up in the 
columns, which’all add to the size of the sectional 
area of the supports, and to the difficulty of the 
architect. The author illustrates his paper by 
plans and views of the Manhattan Life Building, 
New York, the Corn Exchange Bank, the 
Bowling Green Building, the Comercial Cable 
Building, the Gillender Building, the St. Paul’s 
Building, Empire Building now being erected, a 
colossal structure of 20 stories, with three exposed 
fronts. 
ee 


THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 


HE following are the portions of the new 

American Tariff Act, which came into force 

on Saturday afternoon, affecting the brick, clay, 

cement, metal, and slate industries, and which are 

grouped together under schedules B and C. It 

will be noticed that the duties are largely increased 
on almost all items. 


EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE.-—BRICK 
AND TILE. 

Firebrick, weighing not more than 101b. each, 
not glazed, enamelled, ornamented, or decorated 
in any manner, Idol. 25c. per ton (against 
Magnesic firebrick dol. per ton), glazed, 
enamelled, ornamented, or decorated, 45 per 
cent. ad val. Brick, other than firebrick, not 
glazed, enamelled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, 
or decorated in any manner, 25 per cent. ad val. 
(against same); if glazed, enamelled, painted, 
vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, 
45 per cent. ad val. (against 30 per cent.) 

Tiles, plain, unglazed, floor, one colour, 
exceeding 2sq.in. in size, 4c. per square foot; 
glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, vitrified, semi- 
vitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enamelled, orna- 
mented, hand-painted, gold decorated, and all 
other earthenware tiles, valued at not exceeding 
40c. per square foot, 8c. per square foot; exceeding 
40c. per square foot, 10c. per square foot, and 
25 per cent. ad vak (against tiles, plain, not 
glazed, ornamented, painted, enamelled, vitrified, 
or decorated, 25 per cent. ad val.); ornamented, 
glazed, painted, enamelled, vitrified, or decorated, 
and encaustic, 40 per cent. ad val. ; 


CEMENT, LIME, AND PLASTER. 


Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement 
in barrels, sacks, or other packages, 8c. per 
1001b., including weight of barrel or package 
(against same) ; in bulk 7c. per 100]b. (against 
same); other cement, 20 per cent. ad val. (against 
10 per cent.) 

Lime, 5c. per 100lb., including weight of 
barrel or package (against same). 

Plaster, rock, or gypsum, crude, 50c. per ton, 
ground or calcined, 2dol. 25c. per ton; pearl 
hardening for paper-makers’ use, 20 per cent. 
ad yal. (against plaster of Paris or gypsum, 
ground, ldol. per ton; calcined, 1dol. 25c.) 

Pumice-stone, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, 6dol. per ton; unmanufactured, 15 per 
cent. ad val. (against free). 

CLAYS OR EARTHS. 

Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this Act, 
Idol. per ton (against same) ; wrought or manu- 
factured, not specially provided for in this Act, 
2dol. 50c. per ton (against 2dol.); China clay or 
kaolin, 3dol. per ton; limestone rock asphalte con- 
taining not more than 15 per cent. bitumen, 50c. 
per ton; asphaltum and bitumen not specially 
provided for in this Act, crude, if not dried, or 
otherwise advanced in any manner, Idol. 50c. 
per ton (against free); if dried or otherwise 
advanced in any manner, 3dol. per ton; bauxite 
or beauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise 
advanced in condition from its natural state, 
Idol. per ton (against beauxite free); fullers’ 
earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, Idol. 50c. 
per ton; wrought or manufactured, 3dol. per 
ton. 

STONE. 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and 
other building or monumental stone, except 
marble and onyx, unmanufactured or undressed, 
not specially provided for in this Act, 14c. per 
cubic foot (agst 7c.) 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and 
other building or monumental stone, except 
marble and onyx, not specially provided for in 
this Act, hewn, dressed, or polished, 50 per cent. 
ad val. (against 30 per cent.) 
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Slates, slate chimneypieces, mantels, slabs for 
tables, roofing slates, and all other manufactures 
of slate, not specially provided for in this Act, 
20 per cent. ad val. (against same). 


PAINTS AND COLOURS. 


All paints, colours, pigments, lakes, crayons, 
smalts, frostings, whether crude, or dry, or 
mixed, or ground with water or oil, or solutions 
other than oil not otherwise specially provided 
for in this Act, 30 per cent. ad val.; and all 
paints, colours, pigments,° commonly known as 
artists’ paints, colours, whether in tubes, pans, 
cakes, or other forms, 30 per cent. ad val. 
(against 25 per cent. ad val.) 


IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, 
comprising flats, not less than lin. wide nor less 
than 2in. thick, round iron not less than gin. 
in diameter, 6-10c. per lb. (against same). 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less than ;‘sin. in 
diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled or ham- 
mered iron not specially provided for in this Act, 
8-10c. per Ib. (against 8-10c.); provided that all 
iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less 
finished than iron in bars, and more advanced 
than pig-iron, except castings, shall be subject 
to a duty of 4-10c. per lb. Provided, further, 
that all iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or 
shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of which 
charcoal is used as fuel, shall be subject to a duty 
of not less than 12dol. per ton (against same). 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car 
truck channels, T.T. columns and posts, or parts 
or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulk 
beams, and building forms, together with all 
other structural shapes of iron or steel, whether 
plain or punched, or fitted for use, 5-10c. per Ib. 
(against 6-10c.) 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel, not thinner 
than number 10 wire-gauge, sheared or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled 
in grooves, valued at 1c. per pound or less, 5-10c. 
per pound (against same) valued above lc. and 
not above 2c. per pound, 6-10c. per pound 
(against valued above lc. and not above lic., 
6-10c. per pound), valued above 2c. and not 
above 4c. per pound, le. per pound (against 
valued above 1}c. and not above 4c. per pound, 
30 per cent. ad val.); valued at over 4c. per 
pound, 25 per cent. ad val. (against same). 
Provided that all sheets or plates of iron or steel 
thinner than number 10 wire-gauge shall pay 
duty as iron or steel sheets. 


Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not other- 
wise provided in this Act, valued at 3c. per 
pouud or less, 8in. or less in. width and less than 
2in. thick, and not than number. 10-wire gauge, 
5-10c. per pound; thinner than number 10 wire- 
gauge and not thinner than number 20 wire-gauge, 
6-10c. per pound ; thinner than number 20 wire- 
gauge, 8-10c. per pound (against 30 per cent. 
ad val.) Provided that barrel hoops of iron or 
steel, and hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, 
flared, splayed or punched, with or without buckles 
or fastenings, shall pay 1-10c. per pound more 
duty than that imposed on the. hoop or band iron 
or steel from which they are made. Steel bands or 
strips, untempered, suitable for making band saws, 
3c. per pound and 20 per cent. ad val.; if 
tempered, or tempered and polished, 6c. per 
pound, and 20 per cent. ad yal. 

Hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel cut to 
lengths or wholly or partly manufactured into 
hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or 
any other preparation with or without buckles, 
fastenings for baling cotton, or any other com- 
modity, 5-10c. per pound. 

Railway bars made of iron or steel, and railway 
bars made in part of steel, T rails, and punched 
iron or steel flat rails, 7-20c.. per pound (against 
7-20c.) Railway fish plates or splice bars, made 
of iron or steel, 4-10c. per pound. 

Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of 
whatever dimension, and skelp iron or steel, 
valued at 3c. per pound or less, thinner than No. 
10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire-gauge, 
7-10c. per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge, and not thinner than No. 25 wire-gauge, 
§-10c. per pound ; thinner than No. 25 wire-gauge 
and not thinner than No. 32 wire-gauge, 1 1-10c. 
per pound (against same, up to and including inch 
25 wire-gauge); thinner than No. 32 wire-gauge, 

12-10c. per: pound; corrugated or crimped, 
1 1-10c. per pound (against same). Provided that 
all sheets of common or black iron or steel not 


thinner than No. 10 wire-gauge shall pay duty 
as plate iron or plate steel (against same). , 
Cast-iron pipe of every description, 
pound (against 6-10c.) 
WIRE. 


Wire rods, rivet, screw, fence, and other iron 
or steel wire rods, whether round, oval, flat, or 
square, or in any other shape, and nail rods, in 
coils or otherwise, valued at 4c. or less per pound, 
4-10c.:per pound; valued over 4c. per pound, $c. 
per pound (against same).- Provided, that all — 
round iron or steel rods smaller than No. 6 wire 


4-10c. per 
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gauge shall be classed and dutiable as wire 


(against same). Provided further, that all iron” 
or steel wire rods which have been tempered or 
treated in any manner or partly manufactured, 
shall pay ‘an additional duty of 3c. per pound. 
Rous. iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 
wire gauge, lic. per pound ; smaller than No. 13 
and not smaller than No. 16 wire-gauge 1c. per 
per pound (against same); smaller than No. 16 
wire gauge 2c. per pound (against same) ; pro- 
vided that all the foregoing valued at more than 
5c. per pound, shall pay 40 per cent. ad. val. 


NAILS, SPIKES, AND TACKS. 


Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, 6-10c. 
per pound (against 224 per cent. ad. val.). #1 
Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and all other 
wrought iron or steel nails not specially provided 
for in this Act, 2ic. per pound (against 30 per 

cent. ad. val.) 
Wire nails maid of wrought iron or steel, not 
less than lin. in length, and not lighter than 


| No. 16 wire-gauge, } cent per pound; less than 


lin. in length, and lighter than No. 16 wire 
gauge, 1 cent per pound (against wire nails made 
of wrought iron or steel, 25 per cent. ad val.) — 

Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or _ 
of shoes of wrought iron or steel, lc. per pound 
(against 25 per cent. ad val.) 

Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding 160z. 
to the 1,000, 14c. per 1,000; exceeding 160z. to ~ 
the 1,000, 1}c. per pound (against all kinds 25 per — 
cent. ad val.) 

LEAD. 


Lead-bearing ore of all kinds, 1}c. per pound 
on the lead contained therein. Hy! 
Lead dross, lead bullion, or base bullion, lea 
in pigs and bars, lead in any form not specially — 
provided for in this Act, old refuse lead run into 


locks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be 


remanufactured, all the foregoing, 24c. per pound ; 
lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead 
wire, 24c. per pound (against lead ore and lead 
dross, $c. per pound; lead in pigs and bars, and 
old scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 1c. 
per pound; lead in sheets, pipes, &c., and lead 
wire, lic. per pound.) 
ZINC. 

Zinc in blocks or pigs, 1}c. per pound (against 
le. per pound); in sheets, 2c. per pound (against 
14c.) ; old and worn outfit only to be remanufac-_ 
tured, 1c. per pound (against $c). 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Shee fiftieth annual meeting of the Builders’ 

Benevolent Institution was held on Thurs- 
day, July 22, at the offices, 35, Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury. Mr. W. Scrivener, vice-president, 
occupied the chair, supported by Messrs. ‘Thos. 
Stirling, Thos. Hall, E. 8. Rider, C. Ansell, 
F. Foxley, E. V. New, and others. 

Major Brutton, the secretary, read the annual 
report, which stated that the income during the 
past year had been sufficient for the maintenance 
of the pensioners, and, believing it would meet 
with the approval of the subscribers, the com- 
mittee admitted the whole of the thirteen eligible 
candidates to participate in the benefits of the — 
Institution. Although the large increase in the 
number of the pensioners entailed much responsi- 
bility, the committee were of opinion that the 
necessary income would be forthcoming to meet 
the increased expenditure, particularly as the 
advanced age of the applicants required immediate 
relief. Much of the success of the year had been 


owing to the energy of the president, Mr. Henry 


Holloway, to whom the committee offered their 
hearty acknowledgments and gratitude. The 
subscribers were asked to kindly bear in mind — 
that the present was the fiftieth year since the 


foundation of the charity—indeed, its j 3 
so that a largely increased contribution would 
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hoped for on so special an event. The committee 
desired to offer their thanks to the stewards of 
the annual dinner, and to the hon. auditors. 
Much regret was felt at the loss by death of 
Sir Wm. Lawrence and Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, Bart., both past-presidents of the 
Institution, the latter being also a trustee. 
The committee announced that Mr. Charles Wall 
would be the President for the ensuing year, and 
that the annual dinner would take place in 
Carpenters’ Hall on Thursday, Nov. 25. 

On the motion of Mr. New, seconded by Mr. 
Foxley, the receipts and balance sheet were 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr..T. Stirling next moved: ‘“‘That the com- 
mittee be empowered to give temporary relief in 
cases of urgency to selected, but unsuccessful, 
candidates for the charity to an amount of not 
exceeding £5 to any one candidate.’’ At the 
close of the elections there had often been a good 
deal of disappointment among the unsuccessful 
candidates, and it had been considered that this 
would be a generous course to pursue. 

Mr. New seconded the resolution, which was 
agreed to nem com. 

On the motion of Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. 
Stirling, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Henry Holloway for his kind support and 
services during his year of office. 

Thanks were also given to the trustees, to the 
treasurer, Mr. Geo. Plucknett, J.P., and to the 
committee, the retiring members being re- 
appointed with the addition of Mr. Henry 
Holloway. Thanks were also passed to the 
auditors. 

Mr. Stirling proposed Mr. Charles Wall as pre- 
sident for the ensuing year, which was seconded 
by Mr. Hall, and carried by acclamation. 

A yote of thanks to the Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 
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NOTES ON THE PAINTED GLASS IN 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.* 


\ J ISITORS to Canterbury Cathedral will have 
often been puzzled over the old stained- 
glass windows, which contain some of the finest 
13th-century glass. Many of these windows 
throw a side-light on the legends and beliefs of 
the Middle Ages, as, for example, they illustrate 
the miraculous interventions of Archbishop 
Becket. The Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of 
Canterbury, writes a preface to these Notes, pre- 
' pared with considerable study and labour. The 
main object of the author of these Notes has 
been to give an account of the changes which 
have taken place in the arrangement of the 
scattered fragments of the old painted glass, 
and to show their continuity. There are twenty - 
seven plates and drawings in outline of the 
windows, by which means the whole series 
are recorded, and any individual subject 
can be found out. Beginning with the clerestory, 
thirty-three out of forty-nine windows are said to 
be copies by the late George Austin of the original 
glass. The subjects represent the ancestry of 
Our Lord, beginning on the north side of choir 
with the Almighty and Adam, passing round both 
transepts, and ending with Our Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin on the south side. Each window 
is subdivided into two subjects, one above the 
other. Mr. Westlake, who has overlooked these 
notes, thinks that these clerestory windows were 
the oldest in the cathedral, those still remaining 
being a little after 1200, and he points out a close 
resemblance of these windows to. those in the 
lancet windows at Chartres and in the Abbey of 
St. Remi, Rheims, and thinks that the designs 
originated at Chartres. Detailed notes are given 
of each of these windows, derived from several 
sources, which are given. The north tran- 
sept of choir contains subjects of the ‘Con- 
version of the Heathen,’’ ‘‘The Church- and 
-Noe’s Sons,” ‘‘ Marriage in Cana,’? and “The 
Calling of Nathaniel.’” Then follow descrip- 
tions of those in the north triforium, which 
include “The Siege of Canterbury,”’ ‘The 
Taking of St. Alphege,”? and “The Murder of 
the Monks.”” The south triforium and the win- 
dows in Trinity Chapel are next described. The 
Latin inscriptions are given in large capitals, 
and the subjects are numbered and correspond 
with the “plans’’ in outline of each window, 
of which there are twenty-two given. It 
would be impossible to give in any detail the 
subjects of these windows, which occupy over 


* Notes on the Painted Glass in Canterbury C th 
With Plates. With Preface by Very Rey. FR. eS 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. : 


70 pages. Among the authorities quoted for the 
descriptions are ‘‘ The Antiquities of Canterbury,”’ 
by W. Somner, 1640; Culmer’s ‘‘ Cathedral 
Newes from Canterbury,”’ 1644 ; Dart’s ‘‘ History 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church”’ ; 
Edward Hasted’s ‘‘ History of Kent,’’ 1788-1790 ; 
W. Gostling’s ‘‘A Walk In and About the City of 
Canterbury,’’? 1825; works by N. H. J. West- 
lake, F.S:A. ; ‘‘ Early Glass in Canterbury,’’ by 
W. J. Loftie, B.A., &e. The proceeds of the sale 
of this interesting work are to be given to the 
Cathedral Restoration Fund. 


—_— OOOO 
DAMS BUILT OF GRAVEL. 


it is a very common circumstance for contrac- 
tors and builders, when carrying out drainage 
or works of a somewhat similar character, where 
more or less water has to be encountered, to be 
obliged to construct small temporary dams for the 
protection of their operations. Even when only of 
very moderate dimensions, these ‘false works,’’ 
as our American friends term them, usually take 
the expensive form of main piles, sheeting piles, 
and 2in. or 3in. stout timber planking, according 
to the height of the dam, and that of the 
water or of the ground to be maintained at the 
proper level. When the location does not allow 
of wooden piles being driven into the substratum, 
then a greater expense must be incurred in the 
employment of some description of caisson. Both 
of these methods are costly and tedious, not 
merely in their construction, but equally so in 
their subsequent removal or demolition. A far 
more economical mode of building dams when the 
head of water is comparatively small has been suc- 
cessfully employed by an engineer of Les Ponts 
et Chaussées in the carrying out of certain works 
attending the canalisation of the river Meuse. 
The height of water to be retained at a constant 
level was about 10ft., and the dams were built of 
coarsely-rounded gravel, varying from l1in. to 
4in. in diameter, obtained in the present instance 
from the bed of the Meuse by a very primitive and 
simple process of dredging. All that was required 
to be done was to tip the gravel carefully into the 
water over the site of the intended dam until it 
formed a bank, which generally assumed a side 
slope with a somewhat stiffer inclination than 45°. 
Ina few days the dam, under the pressure of its 
own weight, comes down “to its bearings,’’ and 
the slope on the externalside isrendered thoroughly 
watertight, by spreading over it a tolerably thick 
layer of tan. 

Many of the dams constructed in this novel 
manner were given a top width of 3ft. 3in. ata 
level of 3ft. above the surface of the water. The 
tan was laid on either from a boat or from barrows 
run along a temporary staging. Whichever plan 
was adopted, the great point aimed at was a per- 
fectly uniform distribution of the staunching 
layer over the whole surface of the slope, for which 
purpose a particular kind of tool was invented. It 
is evident that a dam can be built in this manner 
both cheaply and expeditiously, and in situations 
which practically forbid the employment of any 
other but the most expensive sorts ; it also possesses 
the advantage, byno means anunimportant one, of 
being very easily removed after having performed 
its duty. There are no piles to be drawn, or, 
what is always a troublesome operation, cut off 
level with the ground below water. Neither is 
there any raising or breaking up of iron caissons 
to be undertaken, attended with usually the 
abandonment of the lowest two or three rings inthe 
bed of the water channel; again, the material itself 
can nearly always be obtained, either on the site 
of the dam or in its near neighbourhood. Earthy 
materials are not recommended for the construc- 
tion of these dams, and, while they may be built 


quickly, they should not be built hurriedly. 
: Ah 
— rena: e— 
BASEMENT FLOORS FOR MACHINE 
SHOPS.* 
By Pror. Joan E. Sweerr. 
T° fix one’s ideas in treating this topic, let it 
be assumed that the ground to be floored is 
both solid and damp. With the solid ground 
only such a depth of filling is necessary as that 
required to distribute a concentrated load over 
large enough area, so that a hole will not be 
punched through what constitutes the floor. 
Concrete, if of the best quality, may be as good 
as anything, and the necessary thickness would 
depend on the weight of the load which it had to 


* From Transactions of the A.S.M.E, 


support. In the writer’s opinion a layer of thin 
flat stone, or two layers, bedded in concrete, and 
then a thin coating of concrete to give the full 
depth of, say, 6in., is better than 6in. of concrete, 
however good. 

To cut off the moisture which is to be expected 
a coat of asphalte is best. Quicklime would be 
effectual, but with an unmatched floor the lime 
would sift through the cracks. The writer 
believes that a layer of 2in. plank is better than 
scantlings buried in the cement, as it better 
distributes the load, and joints inthe top floor 
can come anywhere. We have determined by 
experience that the expected in this case does not 
happen ; the floor does not spring up and down. 
The top flooring is best of only Jin. stuff, 54in. 
or less in width. When the thin top floor is worn 
through in places and needs repairing, the hole 
or depression is only jin. deep, whereas with 
thicker top flooring it is deeper. 

Were we again to lay a floor we would cut all 
the top flooring into 4ft. lengths, to facilitate 
repairing, breaking joints every course. 

At the works of John Lang and Son, of Johns- 
town, Scotland, their shop floor is wholly of iron 
chips, and is a solid, fairly good floor. Not as 
clean as a wood floor, but one that would answer 
well in a basement. The cost of such a floor 
would depend on the market value of chips. It 
is cheap to put down, and the night watchman 
can keep it in repair. 

The above speculative consideration of the sub- 
ject is presented for the express purpose of having 
those who have had experience give the facts, 
which, as usual, are more likely than not to upset 
the theory. What is the best construction for the 
basement floors of machine shops ? 


————____0 ~<e2=- gp ________ 
POSSIBLE LEAD - POISONING... 


REMARKABLE series of cases is quoted 

by Mr. A. W. Blyth in his monthly sanitary 
report to the parish of Marylebone, which, accord- 
ing to the St. Mary’s Hospital medical authorities 
suggest lead-poisoning. They have occurred ina 
house situated in a mews in the parish. The living 
rooms in question are situated over stables, and 
the drinking cistern is ina loft. On examination 
the water supply was found excessively foul; but 
the writer could only discover one-tenth of a 
grain of lead, with a trace of copper and some iron 
as mineral constituents of the water. Hence, if 
the cases were really produced by lead, the origin 
must be in some other article of food or drink. It 
is quite a common thing to find a tenth of a grain 
of lead per gallon in water passing through lead 
pipes, and such water does not appear to produce 
the acute poisoning such as these cases would 
indicate. 

——oOo 2 —_—__ 


THE DENUDATION AND RECOVERY OF 
FARM LANDS. 


NE of the most useful of the farmers’ 
bulletins issued under the administration of 
the present Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is that entitled 
‘Washed Soils: How to Prevent and Reclaim 
Them.’’ We reproduce in this impression three 
illustrations which accompany the paper, showing 
the effects of erosion and how to remedy them, 
which we think may afford useful hints to others 
besides farmers. The denudation or washing of 
lands in the higher levels of the earth’s surface 
has been one of the most important factors in the 
geological changes which have so modified the 
surface of the earth. Asa rule, this denundation 
is exceedingly slow, and the general level of large 
tracts of country is not lowered more than an inch 
or two in a hundred years: but, when it is exces- 
sive and more rapid than the natural decay of the 
subsoil material which is exposed, it may work 
serious injury to agricultural lands. 

The excessive erosion of washing of lands may 
be prevented, the fields already cut up with 
gullies and watercourses may be recovered, and 
steep slopes may be held and prevented from 
washing, by chemical means, by cultivation and 
under-drainage, by reforestation, and by grass 
and similar vegetation. 


I.—CHEMICAL RELATIONS OF THE SOIL TO SURFACE 


WASHING. 
Surface erosion can be largely prevented by such 
a system of eultivation and cropping as will intro- 
duce as large a quantity of organic matter into the 
soil as possible. A very old method of recovering 
washed and gullied lands is to place straw in the 
furrows while ploughing, the straw notonly acting 
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mechanically to hold the soil in place and prevent 
surface erosion, but also in a very eflicient way to 
increase the quantity of humus, thus making the 
soil hold large quantities of water which other- 
wise would have passed off over the surface. 

As,soon asa sufficient supply of humus has been 
accumulated and the lands are brought up to an 
adequate condition of fertility, clover or grass 
should be seeded if the land is at all suited to these 
crops, or rye, oats, or field peas should be sown to 
help hold the surface. 

A soil containing a fair supply of lime is much 
less liable to wash than one similarly situated and 
exposed which is deficient in lime. Clays which 
are heavily impregnated with lime salts are ina 
flocculated state, the fine grains of clay being held 
together and in contact with the larger grains of 
sand. This flocculated mass quickly settles, and 
is originally not so easily disturbed and carried off 
by moving water. A stiff clay soil is practically 
impervious to the penetration of surface water 
when itis delivered in such torrents as we are 
liable to have in our summer storms. A well 
limed soil, on the contrary, although it may con- 
tain as much clay, but in which the particles are 
flocculated or drawn together, is much more per- 
vious to water, and the amount of water which the 
soil will carry down through under-drainage is 
increased, and the excess which has to flow off 
over the surface is diminished. 


Il.— WASHING OF LANDS MAY BE PREVENTED BY 
METHODS OF CULTIVATION AND UNDER-DRAINAGE, 


A field in a condition of fine tilth and ploughed 
toa depth of 10in. will hold 2in. of rainfall and 
absorb it very readily, and a soil in such a condi- 
tion will suffer no surface washing from any 
ordinary rainfall. This will not only save the 
surface from being washed and gullied, but it will 
also increase the store of moisture held by the 
soil, which is of very great value in the time of 
drought. 

It is important also for this, as for other 
reasons, that the soil be covered with vegetation 
as much as possible throughout the year, as the 
roots and organic matter serve to bind the grains 
of the soil together. 

Another very effective method, when properly 
-carried out, to prevent the washirg of lands is to 
under-drain the soil with tile or other drains. 

“These drains carry off quite rapidly an excess of 
moisture, so that much more of the rainfall is 
absorbed by the soil and carried off through the 
ee and less washes over the surface of the 

and. 

In cases where these methods may not be suffi- 
cient it will be necessary to provide for a more 
uniform distribution of the flow over the surface, 
and to prevent any accumulation of water which 
would have the effect of a torrential stream. This 
is secured in a great measure in cultivating the 

-soil by laying off the rows according to the con- 
tour of the surface, so that each row will havea 
very slight incline of not more than from lin. to 
‘Gin. in 100ft., in which the flow of water would 
be so slow that there would be little or no 
erosion. 

To prevent an accumulation of water from 
breaking down the rows, larger and more substan- 
tial ditches may be provided, following very 
nearly the contour of the field, so that there shall 
bea fall of from lin. to Gin. in 100ft. The dis- 
tance apart of the ditches will depend upon the 
slope of the field ; with a very steep slope they 

- should be close together, often not over 6ft. to 
10ft. apart ; with a gentle slope they should be at 
intervals of 15ft. or 20ft., or even farther a art, 
depending upon the texture of the soil and the 
contour of the surface. 

These sidehill ditches are very easily con- 
structed, being made almost entirely with the 
plough. It is well to get the bank forming the 
lower side of the ditch sodded with grass to help to 
hold it and to lessen the danger of its giving way 
during a heavy rainfall. Unless these ditches are 
thoroughly constructed they are worse than use- 
less; for, if they break, they concentrate a 
volume of water upon one point in the field which 
would otherwise have been distributed over the 
surface, and this often forms a torrent which does 
great damage. They shonldalways be run witha 
level, of which there are several forms on the 
market suitable for this work. 

A moreefticient, butatthe same time much more 
expensive, method of preventing the washing of 
lands where there is a considerable slope, is to 
terrace the fields so that there shall be level steps 
upon which the water can rest for awhile and be 

~ absorbed. 
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III.—RECOVERING GULLIED HILLSIDES BY 
REFORESTATION, 


Forest ground is not subject to this erosive 
action of the rainfall, becanse in a forest a large 
part of the rainfall never reaches the soil, as 20 or 
30 per cent. is intercepted by the foliage and 
evaporated before it reaches the ground. The 
rainfall which reaches the surface is rapidly 
absorbed, as the soil is kept granular and loose and 
much more of the water is carried off by under- 
drainage rather than by surface drainage- , 

Just as deforestation of hillsides and hill‘ops is 
the first cause for inducing erosive action, so is re- 
forestation the most effective means in curing the 
evil. This has been demonstrated in France, 
where the Government and the farmers together 
have spent during the last thirty years over 
40,000,000dols., and expect to expend three or 
four times that amount to reforest 1,000,000 
acres of denuded mountain-sides, the soiland débris 
from which has been carried by the torrents of 
water into the plain, covering over 8,000,000 
acres of fertile ground and making it useless for 
agriculture. Sodding for pasture has been found 
mostly less effective, and on the steeper slopes 
entirely ineffective. 

Wherever the ground in the hill-country is not 
fit for agricultural use it should be set and kept in 
forest, not only to make it produce a timber crop, 
but also to prevent the erosion which finally 
becomes dangerous to the lower valley lands. The 
forest should »ccupy all hilltops which, as a rule, 
have too thina soil to allow profitable agricultural 
use; 1t should be kept growing on the steeper 
slopes, where the water acquires the greatest 
momentum and the loosening of the soil by the 

plough furnishes a most favourable condition for 
erosive action ; it should be placed on all rocky, 
uneven, agriculturally useless spots, because it 
will produce useful material even on such un- 
favourable situations, and, finally, forest belts 
should be maintained on long slopes alternately 
with fields and pastures, running along the brow 
of the slope of widths and at distances propor- 
tionate to the character of the land and the angle of 
the slope—on the steeper slopes closer together, on 
the gentler slopes further apart. In the deeply- 
gullied hill lands, where ploughing is impracti- 
cable, it is necessary to break the force of the 
water by constructing brush dams across the 
gullies, as shown in the second illustration, and 
roughly fill in the latter with stone, gravel, earth, 
&ce., infront and rear if they are shallow, and at 
least in the rear if they are deeper. Where the 
ravines are especially deepand wide, it may become 
necessary to supplement and strengthen the rough 
dam with a loose rubble embankment or a dry 
wall of stone. A simple and efficient method has 
been practised in France, which consists in filling 
up the ravine with brush placed lengthwise, and 
keeping this down by poles laid across and 
fastened in the sides of the ravine. The waters 
are thus allowed to drain off, while the soil carried 
by them is retained in and over the brush, and in 
a short time the gulley will fill up of its own 
accord ; then alders and willows are planted along 
the edge, and soon finish the work of securing the 
ravine against washing. The means for thus 
breaking the force of the water in the gullies and 
changing it from a rushing torrent into a series of 
gentle falls, and in part from surface drainage into 
‘subterranean drainage, and of filling up the gullies 
themselves will have to be devised in every special 
case as circumstances permit and the ingenuity of 
the operator suggests. The brush dam is prefer- 
ably made of willow, poplar, alder, or other 
readily sprouting material, which becomes alive, 
and, by striking root, adds to the firmness of the 
dam. 
PLANTING. 


To cover the soil as quickly as possible witha 
dense and permanent aborescent cover is the 
object to be attained. Where the soil has not 
been so far eroded that ploughing could be done, it 
might be best for the first season to sow oats, field 
peas, or other crops that will readily grow and 
make a cover. The cheapest and most readily 
germinating tree seed should be looked for, and 
the quantity used per acre should be lavish, to 
secure a dense stand from the first. The most 
readily available kinds are the silver or red 
maple, box elder, elms, ash, and black locust, and, 
since for various reasons variety or mixed woods 
are preferable, it is advisable to use as many kinds 
as can be readily obtained. 

Where the ground is too much cut up and too 
uneven to permit of ploughing, recourse must be 
had to sowing of seed in plats, or planting of 


seedlings or cuttings by hand. This is naturally — 
much more expensive, and therefore should be © 
done with greater care and foresight. Plats may — 
be made by loosening the soil witha hoe or spade, — 
and sowing the seed into these seed beds, covering 
the seed only slightly. The plats should be 3ft. 
to 4ft. apart to make sufficiently rapid cover. 

The cheapest and most readily growing material 
for the general cover is furnished by the willows 
and poplars, to which may be added the box 
elder, the black locust, and the catalpa, while 
other more valuable kinds may be introduced, 
when the first cover has been established, by the — 
planting of two or three-year-old plants in single — 
specimens. fo Se. 

The first and principal object being to break 
the forceof thesurface waters, the arrangement in — 
setting out the plants should be as nearly as 
possible in horizontal and parallel rows along the — 
brow of the hill, following the contours. To get 
a full cover as soon as possible, the ts should be 
set not farther apart than 3ft. to 4ft. andevenless, — 
making from 5,000 to 7,000 per acre. If this is 
found too expensive, or for some reason impracti- _ 
cable to be done at once, the work may be reduced 
and divided into several seasons; the rows then 
may be made farther apart, say from 6ft. to 16ft., 
according to the slope, and the plants in the row 
2ft., when the number will be one-half or less. 


IV.—GRASSES AND SIMILAR VEGETATION PREVENT 
EROSION AND WASHING OF ~ AGRICULTURAL ~ 
LANDS. . 


On gentle slopes a good turf of perennial 
pasture grasses, especially those with creeping 
rootstocks, prevents corrosion, or washing of 
lands, and short, steep embankments may also be 
protected with this same covering. On longer 
and steeper slopes, however, this method is not so 
effective as that of reforestation. 

In enumerating the effects to be obtained by 
the growth of grasses and other herbaceous vege- 
tation on washing lands, or lands liable to be ~ 
eroded, it should be stated that such growths are — 
calculated to break the force of the rainfalland — 
prevent its packing the soil; to render the ground 
more porous through the root penetration into the 
subsoil ; to make the soil more absorbent and more 

etentive of moisture through the addition of 
humus to the soil from the decay of the plants ; to 
retard the rate with which the surface waters 
flow off; and, lastly, to bind the particles of soil 
together, which is ak ially effective in the case 
of light, sandy lands, and of newly-formed 
embankments, whether of sand or clay.° 
Oo —__— 
CHIPS)" Sa 

It has been decided by the Health Committee o 
the Liverpool Corporation ‘‘ that in future the city 
engineer, before recommending the committee to 
prescribe a building line, confer with the surveyor 
as to the probable cost and amount of compensa-— 
tion that may have to be paid.” === + 


A refuse destructor is in course of construction at 
Yarmouth, and various alterations have been made 
which tend to increase the cost. The last has been 
the substitution of a circular fora square chimney 
shaft at an .extra cost of £300, making the total — 
£10,800. : ; ; 


The town couneil of eb i have decided to 
purchase for £30,400, 152 acres of land at Shelton, 
required for the purposes of the water-supply scheme 
about to be carried out from plans by Messrs. John — 
Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, of London. : 


The structural rearrangement of the fish and 
vegetable section of the Central Market, Farringdon- 
road, B.C., is proceeding rapidly under the direction 
of Mr. Andrew Murray, the city surveyor, aud will — 
be carried out at a cost of about £9,000. Three or 
four shops are now ready for occupation, and will — 
be let on lease for a term of seven years, — Ca tee 


Lowestoft Town Council have agreed to borrow 
£6,000 for a technical school and £8,486 for the new 
sewage outfall works of a bank at3 percent. = 

In the cemetery at Bovey Tracey, a cross has — 
recently been placed at the head of the grave of the ~ 
late Bishop Knight-Bruce (1852-96), a former vicar 
of the parish. A shaft of polished granite, 
mounted by a combined cross and crown, is let into — 
the lower half of a pyramidal block of similar stone. 
The grave is surmounted by rough granite stones. 
The work was executed by Messrs, J. Easton and 
Son, of Exeter. : : ae 


Professor Herkomer, R.A., has finished 
portrait in oils of Mr. R. D. M. Littler, C.B., Q.C., 
which he was commissioned to paint by the 
Middlesex County Council. It is at present 
view at the artist’s studio, and will ultimately 


hung at the Sessions House, Westminster, 
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Fic, 1.—HOW. THE FARM IS. LOST. 


Cutting off the timber allows surface water to rush rapi lly over the ground, washing away soil and cutting surface into gullies. 


Fic. 2—HOW THE FARM IS REGAINED. . 


Replant the forest ard wood’ands ; check rush of water by brush dams; control drainage by terracing, contour ploughing, and ditching; 
restore organic matter by manuring and cultivation. 


Fic. 3.—HOW THE FARM IS RETAINED. 


Cut out the timber judiciousty ; preserve fringe of wood on banks of streams; divide farm into pasture and woodland ; 
tepair at once any damage by water. 
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AxsrrprEN.—Rapid progress is being made 
with the construction of the corporation lodging- 
house, East North-street, Aberdeen, where 261 
male lodgers will be accommodated. The scheme 
is being carried out under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. The total cost of the 
buildings will be £12,000. There are in all five 
blocks, three of which will be four stories in 
height. The front dressings are of white granite, 
and those in the ack walls are of red granite. 
There is a large amount of masonry work in the 
contracts. Reading and recreation rooms, lava- 
tory, and bath accommodation are to be provided. 
Messrs. Marshall and Dick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are the architects of the buildings, and Mr. John 
Ogilvie is inspector of works for the corporation. 


Dover.—The Hotel Burlington was opened on 
Saturday. It faces the centre of the bay, being 
set back a little from the Marine Parade ; but the 
houses which intervene are to be cleared away, so 
as to give an unimpeded view of the Channel 
from every part of the building. The hotel con- 
tains 380- rooms, the decoration and artistic 
furnishing being done by Messrs. Maple and Co. 
Opening out of the grand hall, which forms the 
lounge of the hotel, are some decorated and 
richly upholstered apartments. This chamber is 
fitted as an Oriental divan, with some Indian 
carvings forming structural screens and portiéres, 
and can also be utilised as a ball or concert-room. 
Long corridors traverse the three wings of the 
hotel, and on the upper floors give access to the 
bedrooms and private suites. They are furnished 
in various styles, French and English. The 
architects are Messrs. Murray and Foster. The 
outlay on furnishing alone has been about 
£7,000. 


Farmoutn.—The parish church of Charles, 
King and Martyr, at Falmouth, an attempt to 
combine Pointed Medizeval with Classical details, 
erected in 1663, hasnow been unroofed, preparatory 
to restoration, from plans by Mr. Edmund Sedding, 
of Plymouth. He recommended that an entirely 
new roof should be provided, the side galleries 
removed, the pillars taken down and re-erected, a 
new apsidal chancel built at the east end, and a 
new tower over the entrance porch; the present 
roof, tower, and galleries being quite unsafe. A 
contract has been entered into for the first portion 
of this scheme dealing with the main structure 
only, and on opening up the building it is evident 
that considerable work must be undertaken 
beyond that provided for in the contract. The 
parishioners have raised the sum of £1,200, but 
£3,000 more will be required to complete the 
undertaking. 


HamMensmiru.—The new town hall, which has 
been erected in the Broadway at a cost of about 
£25,000, was opened by the Duke and Duchess of 
Fife on Friday. The design of Mr. J. H. 
Richardson, of Minsbury-pavement, was selected 
by Mr. Emerson in a competition limited to seven 
architects, and was illustrated in our issue of 
May 4, i894. The buildings are in the Renais- 
sance style. The front is of red brick with Port- 
land stone. There is a lofty tower between the 
public hall and the council chamber. The main 
entrance to the offices is at the north end in Brook 
Green-road, and gives access to the large octagon 
hall, with the vestry clerk’s offices on the right- 
hand side in front, the medical officer’s depart- 
ment on the left, and the overseer’s department 
on the east side. The corridor walls are lined 
with Belgium marble, and the floors with marble 
mosaics. The basement is used for storage pur- 
poses, testing of gas, &c. The public hall and 
the council chamber are side by side on the upper 
floor. The former is approached by a grand stair- 
case from Brook Green-road, occupies the whole 
width from front to back, 66ft. by 51ft., and 
affords accommodation for 650 people. It has a 
large recessed stage platform. The council 
chamber is shown externally by a lower elevation 
than the public hall, having a separate roof and 
Jteche. Ttis42ft. by 28ft., and has a deputationroom 
adjoining. A gallery for the public and the Press 
is provided with distinct entrance and exit. The 
second floor also contains artists’ rooms and con- 
veniences, while on the third floor are caretakers’ 
rooms. ‘The buildings are lighted by electricity, 
a separate installation sub-station being provided 
for the purpose, while the heating is on the low- 
pressure system. ‘T’he floors throughout are fire- 
proof, and each section is provided with iron 


doors. The builders are Messrs, Wimpey and 
Co., of Hammersmith. The heating and venti- 
lating arrangements were intrusted to Messrs. 
Kite and Co., Euston-road; the electric light 
fittings to Messrs. Verity, King-street, Covent- 
garden; the iron construction to Messrs. Lindsay, 
Neal, and Co., Paddington ; and the construction 
work of the roof and galleries to Messrs. A. 
Dawnay, Nine Elms. The lifts and iron doors 
were supplied by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, and 
Co., and the marble by Messrs. Patterson, of 
Manchester. The work was superintended on 
behalf of the vestry by Mr. Alfred England. 


Lryrrpoor.—The fever hospital at Nether- 
field-road, which was taken over by the city 
corporation in 1885 from a charitable body, and 
was enlarged in 1887-8 at a cost of £13,640 from 
plans by the city surveyor, has now again been 
enlarged. The extension, officially opened on 
Friday, comprises two new pavilions, having two 
wards with ten beds each, or a total of 40 beds, and 
an isolation block containing four wards with ten 
beds, additional accommodation being provided for 
50 patients, thus bringing the total accommodation 
up to nearly 150 beds. The scheme also included 
the extension of the laundry buildings and the pro- 
vision of new machinery and fittings, these being 
used entirely for the cleansing of the patients’ 
clothing while the old appliances are reserved for 
the use of the staff. A new lodge has been erected 
containing discharging rooms, waiting rooms, and 
porters’ office, with bedroom accommodation for 
five porters. Improved accommodation has also 
been provided by the alteration and enlargement 
of the administrative block, giving additional bed- 
rooms for ten nurses and eight servants, the total 
staff now provided for being one doctor, one 
matron, 25 nurses, 22 servants, and five porters, 
total 54, as against 32 before the extension was 
made. A new approach to the hospital has also 
been made of easier grade from Netherfield-road. 
The total expenditure of this scheme, including 
the cost of acquiring properties, furnishing, electric 
lighting, drainage, and laundry machinery, 
amounts to about £26,000, while the area of the 
recent extension is 5,500 square yards, thus 
making the totalarea of the hospital 15,140 square 
yards. 


Lrexprn.—The parish church of Lexden, near 
Colchester, was reopened on Sunday after the 
renovation of the nave. Some time ago a new 
chancel was built, and in order that the interior 
of the building may be as harmonious as possible, 
the work of reseating and decorating the nave, as 
well as lowering and relaying the flooring, was a 
short time since intrusted to Mr. R. Beaumont, 
of Lexden. Some of the carving in the chancel 
and on the gallery front, and two open-work 
screens which have just been added to form the 
ends of the clergy stalls, have been executed by 
the rector, Canon Lester. The nave is now seated 
with oak pews, the ends of which, abutting on 
the aisles, are carved in patterns copied from 
standard antique examples, and the whole floor of 
the nave has been lowered Gin. and laid with 
wood blocks. The side and end passages, as well 
as the porch, have been floored with red-and- 
black tiles. The wooden panelling which forms 
a dado to the north and south walls of nave has 
been decorated with a quiet ecclesiastical pattern. 
To the font have been added a base, floor, and 
steps in various rich marbles. Carved corbels, 
supporting figures of angels, have been added to 
the chancel arches, as well as some other carving. 


Lonpon County Councm.—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of the County Council it was, after a 
long discussion, decided that, subject to the 
Wandsworth District Board agreeing to pay the 
Council a sum of £10,000, and to a further sum 
of £5,800 being raised by subscription, the 
Council should purchase for £31,500 a plot of 
land 20 acres in extent abutting on the Putney- 
bridge-road, Wandsworth, and having an ex- 
tensive river frontage, with a view to its being 
laid out as a public park and recreation ground. 
The Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended that the work of constructing the 
sewers and roads with temporary surfaces on the 
Millbank estate be carried out by the Council 
without the intervention of a contractor, and 
that the plans, specifications, quantities, and esti- 
mates of £11,635 be referred to the works manager, 
Mr. Adams, for that purpose. This was agreed to 
after discussion and a division. The same com- 
mittee also brought forward recommendations 
with regard to the building of certain blocks of 
artisans’. dwellings. The first two blocks were 
Hogath Buildings, to be placed on the Millbank 


Romney Buildings, in the Boundary-street area, — 
at an estimated cost of £14,576. It was agreed, 
without discussion, that tenders should be in- 
vited for this work, the committee having pre- 
sented a supplementary report stating that the 
works manager was not prepared to undertake the 
work of erecting Hogarth Buildings and Romney 
Buildings at the architect’s estimate. The com- 
mittee recommended that Clifton Buildings on the 
Boundary -street area, estimated to cost £17,943, 
be erected by the Council, without the interven- 
tion of a contractor; this was assented to. With 
regard to the Molesey Buildings, estimated to 
cost £5,460, Lord Onslow moved that the work 
should be tendered for. This motion was 
defeated, and it was decided that the work should 
be dealt with by the department. On the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee it 
was resolved that an expenditure up to £100 be 
authorised for the purpose of printing a register 
of buildings of historic or architectural interest 
in London, on condition that the particulars, 
plans, and drawings which would form the 
register were presented to, and became the pro- 
perty of, the Council. The particulars for the 
register have been completed so faras the parishes 
of Bow, Poplar, and Bromley are concerned, by 
the Committee for the Survey and Registrations 
the Old Memorials of Greater London. The 
registers, plans, and drawings will be presented 
to the Council free of cost. 


Narmn.—The new parish church was opened on 
Friday. The site, which is a gift, is very central, 
at the corner of Seabank-road, at the west end of 
Nairn, and the edifice has been erected at a cost of 
£9,000. Thestyle is of the Early Englsh Tran- 
sition period, and is from plans by Mr. Starforth, 
Edinburgh. Its main external feature is a 
massive square tower at the west end, about 100ft. 
high, in which is the main entrance. On either 
side of the main tower are two smaller towers, 
which give access to the galleries. The material 
used is the old red sandstone of the district, and 
where the masonry is plain it consists of bold 
hammer-dressed rubble. The interior of the 
church is transeptal in design, but the seat- 
ing is arranged on a circular plan. ‘Two 
memorial windows haye been presented to the 
church. The church is seated for 1,200 persons. 


Norruwicno.—On. Saturday afternoon the 
Duchess of Westminster formally opened the 
Verdin Technical Schools and Gymnasium at 
Northwich. The schools and gymnasium are 
built on a site in London-road, free from chancos 
of subsidence, containing 2,679 yards, and haying 
a frontage of 132 yards: Plans were prepared by 
Mr. Joseph Cawley, architect, Northwich, the 
contract being let to Mr. W. Molyneaux, also of ~ 
Northwich. The two principal facades are in the 
style of the English Renaissance, the whole being 
enriched with terracotta ornament and stringing. 
The building is of two stories, and within it pro- 
vision is made for technical and manual instruc- 
tion, art teaching, &c. There are a chemical and 
a physical laboratory, an art school, 47ft. by 32ft., 
four classrooms, workshops, cookery-room, and 
laundry, with all the necessary adjuncts thereto. 
The gymnasium is placed on the south side, and 
is 60ft. long by 31ft. 6in. wide, and of unusual 
height, a gallery being placed at one end. 


Stained glass fills two of the windows—the 


Empire window over the main entrance, and the 
Victorian window over the entrance to the art 
department; both were executed by Mr. G. 
Sutherland, of Manchester. The inclusive cost 
of the buildings is £12,000. ~ 
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The Post Office (Sites) Bill came on Friday before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
The Bill proposes to enable the Postmaster-General 
to acquire lands in London, Brighton, Norwich, 
Plymouth, Southampton, Oban, and Cork for the 
public service. This part of the measure was 
passed, but clauses confirming an agreement in 
relation to Aldersgate Public Garden or Postmen’s 
Park were struck out. The Bill was reported to 
the House for third reading. 


A new organ, built by Messrs, Harrison and 
Harrison, of Durham, has just been opened in the 
Free Kirk, Lerwick, Shetland Isles. y 


The dedication of a new school building, an 
addition to the schools of St. Nicholas with St. 
Leonard, in Queen Charlotte-street, Bristol, took 
placeon Friday. The new building, which has been 
erected by Messrs. Love and Waite, from plans by 
Mr. W. VY. Gough, also of Bristol, is principally to 
be used, the basement for cookery, and the first 
floor for drawing. \ ; 
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Sreer-Grape Rarway ar tue Deyr’s Dyxe. 
—A railway or tramway running up and down 
the precipitous face of the Devil’s Dyke, about 
half a dozen miles north-west of Brighton, was 
opened on Saturday. There are already established 
at the highest point of the dyke an aérial railway 
running from hill-top to hill-top, and other con- 
trivances. The steep-grade railway, {however, 
claims some amount of utility, in affording rapid 
communication between the Brighton Railway 
Company’s branch terminus at the head of the 
Dyke and the villages lying in the plain at the 
foot of the Dyke hills. It is of the same type as 
the cliff railways at Scarborough and elsewhere, 
although the engineer, Mr. C. O. Blaber, has 
introduced some new features in the details of 
construction. The whole length of the line, 
which is a double one of 3ft. gauge, is 840ft., the 
‘lift’ being 395ft. From the top there is a run 
of 240ft. at a gradient of 1 in 1°8, the second and 
steepest part being 1 in 1:4, and the last and 
lowest gradient 1 in 2°9. The vertical curves 
between the different gradients have about 
1,000ft. radius. ‘There being a scarcity of water 
as well as of solid fuel at the head of the Dyke, 
the hauling power is obtained from a Hornsby- 
Ackroyd oil-engine. The haulage ropes are 2in. 
steel wire cables, and the cars, each seating 14 
persons, are fitted with powerful brakes, by 
which a car running down hill would be promptly 
stopped before any great momentum had been 
obtained. The brakes are also designed to prevent 
the cars from leaving the track. There isa 
powerful brake on the shaft of the main hauling 
pulley, worked by a foot lever, as well as from 
the platform. The opening ceremony was per- 
formed on Saturday, by Sir H. Howorth, M.P., 
who turned the lever which set the cars going. 


Surron Brincz.—The new railway and road 
bridge across the river Nene at Sutton Bridge 
was formally opened last week. It replaces a 
structure on the same site erected by Robert 
Stephenson in 1850, at a cost of £18,000, and 
provides a connection between Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk. One half of it is set apart for road- 
traftic, for which a toll is charged, and half for 
railway-traffic. It is a swing bridge, the pivot 
pier being formed of nine small cylinders arranged 
in three parallel rows, the two other piers in the 
river being constructed of four cylinders similar 
to those in the pivot pier. The spans are from 
east to west, 50it., 77it., 99ft. 3in., and 69ft. 3in. 
The abutments are of brickwork in cement, rest- 
ing on piles. The cylinders used in all the three 
piers are alike; they are of cast iron, 10ft. dia- 
meter at the bottom, tapering in a length of 10ft. 
to 6ft. diameter. The nose-end and pivot piers 
are protected by timber fenders of creosoted 
pitch-pine. The ground through which the 
cylinders passed was bad, consisting of fine silt, 
peat, sand, gravel, and a few thin layers of clay. 
They were sunk in the usual way under com- 
pressed air, toa depth of from 56ft. to 68ft. below 
high-water mark. The two fixed spans each 
consists of three main steel-plate girders, 7it. Gin. 
in depth, with cross girders and rail-bearers. 
The girders in these two spans rest on cast-iron 
bed-plates bolted to a steel box girder, which 
runs along the top of the four cylinders. ‘The 
main girders are 17ft. din. from centre to centre, 
dividing the bridge into two parts, each 15ft. 
clear width, the southernmost side being used for 
the railway, and the other for the road. ‘The 
swing span consists of three main girders with 
cross girders and rail-bearers, as in the fixed 
spans, the distance from the pivot to the nose-end 
being 9Sft. in. The swinging is- effected by 
hydraulic power. The bridge has been built for 
the Midland and Great Northern Joint Com- 
mittee, Mr. J. Allen M’Donald being the engi- 
neer. Messrs. Handyside and Co., of Derby, are 
the contractors, and the hydraulic work was 
supplied by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Co., Limited, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


British ASSOCIATION or WatTErworxks En- 
cingERs.—lhe annual meetings at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, to which we referred in our 
last issue, were brought to a close on Friday, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. Ashton Hiil. 
Mr. W. Coles Finch, of the Brompton, Chatham, 
Gillingham, and Rochester Water Company, 
opened the proceedings by reading a paper on 
‘* Hlectrical Water-Level Recorders,”’ describing 
one of which he had had charge at the City of 
_ Rochester Strood Waterworks. It was invented 
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by Messrs. Barr and MacWhirter, of Glasgow, 
and made by the Glenfield Company, of Kilmar- 
nock. The author showed that not only is the 
electrical recorder useful for the purpose for 
which it was primarily intended—namely, re- 
cording the water-level in the reservoirs, but it 
can be also used for the purposes of detecting 
and locating waste, for indicating and recording 
the variations of level in wells, and for testing 
the yield of wells and springs at various times. 
Mr. J. Shaw, of Boston, Lincolnshire, read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Distribution.” The 
writer stated that whilst in the old times hy- 
draulics were well understood, and Greece and 
Rome had their aqueducts and great public 
supplies of water, mechanical difficulties pre- 
vented any real domestic supply. The minute 
details on the methods of distribution as to mains, 
sewer-pipes, and hydrants, and the means of pre- 
venting leakage, were dealt with. The discussion 
on both papers was taken together, in which 
Mr. CG. Gilby (Bath), Mr. W. Matthews (South- 
ampton), Mr. Whitaker (Croydon), Mr. Robert 
MacIntyre (London), Mr. H. Francis (Devon- 
port), Mr. C. E. Jones (Leyton), Mr. F. J. Ban- 
croft (Hull), Mr. C. H. Priestley (Cardiff), Mr. 
Donald Cameron (Exeter), Mr. W. G. Pierce 
(Richmond), and the chairman took part. Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Finch replied to the various 
criticisms, and votes of thanks were-passed to 
them. Onthe motion of Mr. Gaskin, a vote of 
thanks was accorded by acclamation to the 
president for his conduct in the chair, and the 
meeting concluded. In the afternoon the mem- 
bers visited the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company’s works at Hampton, and on Saturday 
the members proceeded to Windsor for the 
purpose of visiting the Corporation Waterworks 
on Tangier Islands, Eton. 
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The principal business in the Coventry City 
Council at their last meeting was a report from the 
Electric Light Committee recommending the ex- 
tension of the works, plant, and mains, at an esti- 
mated cost of £37,900, making a total capital 
expenditure from the outset of £71,000. The 
greater part—£27,900—of the proposed expenditure 
is to go in mains, so that outlying districts may 
have the benefit of the light. 


Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., having completed 
his portrait of the Harl of Derby, K.G., as Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, the framed canvas has been 
formally accepted by the committee who were 
intrusted with the task of securing for the city a 
permanent memorial of his fourth year of office. The 
earl is represented as seated and wearing the robes 
of a chief magistrate, and the portrait will be hung 
at the town hail. 


The memorial to the late Poet Laureate, which 
takes the form of an Tona cross on the Beacon 
Down at Freshwater, is now erected, and will be 
dedicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Friday, August 6, at 3 o'clock p.m. The cross was 
designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., and is made 
of Cornish granite. It has been taken over by the 
Trinity House, and will serve as a sea-mark, under 
the name of the Tennyson Beacon, in place of the 
Old Nodes Beacon. 


On Thursday and Friday a Local Government 
Board inquiry was held at Spalding before Mr. 
Willcocks, C.E., into an application by the urban 
district council for sanction to a loan of £3,400 for 
the enlargement of the Corn Exchange and Butter 
Market, and £300 for the purchase of a steam 
roller. The plans for the Corn Exchange and 
Butter Market enlargement have been prepared by 
Mr. Corby, of Stamford, and a provisional contract 
has been entered into for carrying out the work with 
Mr. Sherwin, of Boston, his tender being just under 
£3,000. ‘The enlargement of the Exchange would 
accommodate 20 additional corn-stands, and it is 
proposed to enlarge the Butter Market by extend- 
ing it underneath part of the Corn Exchange, the 
floor of which would be raised so as to give the 
underneath Butter Market a headway of 8ft. 


Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., of Truro, has 
had to sever his connection with the Cornwall 
County Council, of which he has been a member 
since its formation, having been appointed architec: 
for the extension of the county lunatic asylum at 
Bodmin. 


The Belfast Corporation have applied to the Irish 
Local Government Board, among other things, for 
leave to borrow £11,000 on the proposed new police 
cells, the present arrangements being in a very 
unsatisfactory state. There are to be 51 cells for 
the accommodation of 107 prisoners. ‘There are to 
be new offices for the Commissioner of Police, the 
detective department, and a medical man and 
matron. 3 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


Witsnire Arcmmorocican Soctzry. — The 
members of this society held their summer 
meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday at Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, the centre of a very interesting 
district. The business meeting was held on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Town-hall, under the 
presidency of Mr. ©. H. Talbot. The Rev. 
H. E. Medlicott then read the report, which 
stated that at the present time there were 333 
annual members, 21 life members, and 19 
exchange members, making a total of 373, which 
was a decrease from the numbers last year. 
There was an increase of a few pounds in the 
funds of the society. The additions to the 
library and museum had been again consider- 
able. The railway proposed to be constructed 
by the Great Western Company from Pewsey to 
Salisbury would pass near many of the important 
relics to which solitude and remoteness were 
protection; and, with 40,000 acres for military 
manoeuvres, the absence of the protection of 
solitude and remoteness was likely to become a 
melancholy reality before their next meeting. 
Education and improved taste must be relied 
upon for the due preservation of the relics of 
Salisbury Plain. The cutting and levelling of 
some short lines of railway in the county ought 
to give geologists an opportunity for further 
research. The report was adopted, and honorary 
officers were re-elected with some additions. 
Leaving the town-hall, the party proceeded to 
the old Saxon church, under the guidance of Mr. 
C. 8. Adye, M.S.A., who gave some interesting 
particulars respecting the structure. There are 
nave, chancel, and a porch on the north side of 
the nave. The original step of the chancel, 
although much worn, is still i sitw, and is well 
worthy of inspection. ‘The walls of the church - 
are of various thicknesses from 2ft. 4in. to 
oft. 64in. There were no doors to the entrances 
on the north or south side, and Mr. Adye con- 
jectured that the nave was at all times open to the 
people, while the chancel would only be exposed 
to view during Divine service. The building 
was evidently insufficiently lighted, as there were 
only three original windows. ‘The chancel 
window remains just as when it was first built,. 
but the other two windows have been mutilated. 
Mr. Adye suggested that perhaps the deficiency” 
of light might be due to the fact that glass was 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. The edifice 
was so near the parish church that there was no 
necessity for service there. ‘Though the trustees. 
had to keep the Saxon church in repair, yet con- 
tributions forthcoming left some profit. Although. 
the structure was small, yet it was striking on. 
account of its height. When first discovered by 
Canon Jones the church was used as a school, 
and there was a master’s house built on one part,. 
while a large stable hid the architectural features. 
On the east side was an old house covered with. 
ivy, which hid the church from view. Inside, 
the nave was divided into rooms for the school, 
and the chancel formed a labourer’s cottage—to 
such base use did it come. On obtaining 
possession the trustees took down the modern 
buildings, lowered the ground, and removed the 
partitions and doors, and exposed the original 
work. They replaced missing portions of the old 
work, but did not remove a single stone of the 
original structure. In taking down the chimney- 
stack erected between the chancel and the 
nave all the stones of the arch, except. 
one, were discovered. Canon Jones found out 
the church through directing his attention to 
the building as he gazed on it from a hill in 
the locality.. He believed that there were a nave 
anda chancel, and this was the first intimation 
of the original structure. The interior had been 
so altered that no one could then have recognised 
it as built for ecclesiastical purposes: The parish 
church, which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
was next visited under the guidance of Mr. Adye. 
It is a noble structure, though opinions differ as 
to the value of the restoration carried out by 
Messrs. Manners and Gill, of Bath, in 1866. 
The original church was built in the 12th century, 
and inthe 14th century the chancel was lengthened 
by about 16ft., and it is now 48ft. long from east 
to west. The nave was formerly separated from 
the chancel by an oak screen and a wood loft, and 
the screen must have been richly coloured, to 
judge from the remains. Barton Farm was 
visited specially to see the spacious tithe barn, 
which was erected towards the end of the 14th 
century. It was the tithe barn of the Abbots of 
Shaftesbury, and is 170ft. long and 20ft. wide. 
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There are four porches—viz., two on the north 
The farmhouse con- 
tains some remains of the original building, the 
date about the same as’ that of the barn, and this 
might have been the residence of the agent of the 
The Hall (formerly known as Kingston 
At night there was a 
conversazione, and the president delivered an 


and two on the south side. 


Abbot. 
House) was also visited. 


address, and papers were read. 


Yorxnsnmer ARxcHaAOLOGICAL 


Junction in the morning, and, taking carriages, 


proceeded to Stecton Hall. The numerous shields 
were examined, and the vaulted room and other 
fragments of Medieval work were a source of 


interest to the visitors. Ledsham and Monk- 
fryston Churches were next visited. Birkin, the 
next place seen, is one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of a small Norman church to be found in 
Yorkshire. With the exception of the addition 
of an aisle, it was found that it had been very 
little altered. Brayton Church was the last place 
visited. The earliest part of the present structure 
is of about the same date as the Norman work of 
the church at Birkin, and represents a church 
built under the same influence, but on a larger 
scale. The tomb of George, Lord d’Arcy (1558), 
and the arms thereon were matters which proved 
exceptionally interesting. Mr. William Brown, 
the secretary, gave historical notes on each church: 
visited, and Mr. J. Bilston, F.S.A., submitted 
the architectural descriptions. 
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The Wandsworth public library commissioners 
have accepted a gift of a piece of land near Wands- 
worth Common from Mr, H. N. Corsellis on which 
to erect a branch free library for that district. The 
branch will be built and furnished from a legacy of 
£2,000 left by a late resident in the parish, 


A railway is in course of rapid construction, 
saniting Zermatt with the Riffel Alp, Riffelberg, and 
the Gorner Grat. Some hundreds of Italian work- 
«men are employed upon it. The railway, which 
~starts from the Zermatt terminus of the branch line 
»from Visp, will be unrivalled in its command of the 
-Srandest mountain scenery. The gradients are ver 

. =8teep, and the height to be attained exceeds 10,000ft. 


A remarkable instance of the depreciation of the 
~vvalue .of agricultural land was furnished at an 
auction sale which has just taken place at Spalding. 
A freehold estate, consisting of 125 acres of land, 
realised only £4,280. It had cost the vendors 
£11,000. 


In order te provide for the wants of the district; 
which is rapidly extending in population, the 
directors of the S uth Hants Waterworks Compan 
are constructing an additional reservoir on the high 
ievel at Mitchelmersh, and they propose at once 
constructing am additional reservoir at Basset. 
They have also provided additional boiler and 
©ngine power, ‘and an engine-house to contain the 
same will forthwith be erected. The 10in. main 
from Chandler’s Ford to Compton, Shawford, and 
Twyford has been laid for a considerable distance ; 
and also a duplicate 18in. main from the works at 
Mitchelmersh to Romsey. 


Messrs.'Christie, Manson, and Woods concluded 
on Friday the two days’ sale of the collection of 
objects of art and decorative furniture of the late 
Mr, George Thomas Robinson, F.S.A., who was 
for many years art director to Messrs. G. Trollope 
and Sons, 196 lots realising about £1,000, and in- 
cluding the following: An old English clock, by 
‘S. Toulmin, London, in tall case inlaid with panels 
of scroll foliage and flowers in marqueterie-of 
‘coloured woods, 7jft. high—22 guineas (Gregory ; 
‘an oblong table, with tray top and drawer, of inlaid 
satin and other woods, the sides inlaid with panels 
of black and gold lac, 37in. by 25in.—26 guineas 
(E. Benjamin) ; and a set of 12 Dutch chairs, richly 
inlaid with vases of flowers and birds and foliage in 
«oloured woods—32 guineas (Hart). 


___ The workhouse accommodation committee of the 
AVolverhampton Board of Guardians bave had under 
consideration the offers of three sites of land for the 
wroposed new workhouse. One of the offers relates 
to a piece of land on the Wednesfield-road, Cause- 
way Lakes; another is off the Hordern-road, 
Whitmorereans; and the third is situate on the 
Cannock-road. Owing to the high prices asked, 
the committee rejected the first and last-named 
offers, and the value put upon the second plot was 
considered too high. 


The Harbour Board of Southampton have ap- 
pointed Mr. E. Cooper Poole as surveyor in suc- 
cession to his father, lately deceased, to whom he 
was chief assistant. The salary is £100 with 24 
nn Eee on new works, private practice being 

owed. 


Socrnry.—The 
second excursion organised by this society took 
place on Friday, the members meeting at Milford 
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| winter, when fires are really wanted. Mansions, 
cottages, flats, factories, timber-yards, goods 
warehouses, ships, chambers—all are indis- — 
criminately selected for conflagration in summer, — 
apparently, whether they are occupied or not, or — 
are in full work or left alone. . 
Spontaneous combustion of lightning and in- — 
tentional incendiarism are invoked to account for — 
them, and tramps, blacklegs, and boycotting and — 
strikes are anathematised by the owners of de-— 
stroyed properties. If one, however, considers — 
the question in a more scientific spirit, it may be 
brought within the area of rational explanation — 
by chemical speculation. The final combustion — 
or flaming-out of timber or wood may be but the — 
last stage of chemical action of heat and air 
acting on unstable organic compounds, as the 
rise of temperature of a tree, say, at 52° Fahr., 
up to 2,000° Fahr., temperature of average flame — 
ignition. Each stage ot the thermometer records 
above 52° Fahr. the wood might be subjected to 
by heat of sun or air would mark a pro; ive 
change in the chemistry of its orgamic con- — 
stituents. ; MW 
By 212° Fahr. all the moisture would be driven — 
off, and would not return. The resins and oils 
would go next, say at 400°, not toreturn, and — 
the starches and sugars would follow next to be — 
decomposed and not evaporated, say at 600°; and 
lastly the woody fibre to be charred, say at 900°. 
Exch of these increments of heat and changeneed _ 
not be effected in one event, but in successive 
events at long intervals of time or seasons, or 
years ; but each would be permanent, and ready 
for the next coup de solcil, till the last increment, 
however small, converts the timber into a tinder, 
ready, by a few additional degrees of heat, to — 
explode into flame. Say a bulk of wood pro- — 
jecting into a chimney-stalk, which is bathed for 
12 hours a day by a stream of hot airof 160°, and — 
for 12 hours is cooled down to the outside air of — 
56°, the change effected by the one is passed on — 
‘the other by increment of degrees, or accumu- — 
lated degrees, not by actual elevation of tempera- 
ture at a given moment. “eg 
Again, a ridge beam of a roof of a house or 
factory, insufficiently insulated, may be subjected 
in the daytime to solar heat, say of 140° Fahr, 
which effects a certain organic change inthe wood. __ 
It gets cooled down at night, but the heat has 
done its work on the wood for the time. The 
next day of solar temperature of 140° Fahr. a 
would eftect a mischief of 280°. Another day of the 
same heat would change the conditions of the 
wood as if it had been 420° Fahr. exposure ; and 
again, a fourth day of 140° in the sun would have _ 
done the damages of 560°. : 
At length, by successive increments of heat — 
and chemical change, say of eight days of 140° — 
exposure to the sun, the timber is ready for ex- 
ploding into a real flame at 975° Fahr. by the 
smallest additional increment, say 150° Fabr., on 
some particular hot day in summer. é 
Similar phenomena may be surmised to take 
place in winter weather, where domestic fires are 
increased in number and amount, and furnaces 
and hot-air pipes, machinery, are set agoing 
with increased industry and power. 5 
The accelerated degree of a hot-air apparatus 
would soon then mount up from 60° Fahr. to past 
212° Fahr., when it would become gradually more 
dangerous to timber after passing the temperature __ 
of boiling water, and of evaporations of water 3 
from wood construction and fittings in the — ‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pxy for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tur Staanp NEwsPaPeErR Company, LiMiTED. 


3 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
Onited Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30e.) ‘To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 

ape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. ; 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Fight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
mela can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er, 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. \ 

SrTuaTions. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onr SHiLLina ror TwENTY- 
tour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. : 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXI. are now ready; and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as onty a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. KXXIX., KXL., XLI., 
XEVI1., SLIX.; LI., LOL, LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., 

~ LX, LX. LXIV., LXV., LXVI., 
LXVI., LXVIII., LXIX., LXX., LXXI, may still 
be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other bound 
volumes are out of print. Most of the back numbers 
of former volumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just ended should order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


*,* Ly response to complaints from readers that they are 
unable to get the Buitpinc News at Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls, we can only suggest that 
they should order the paper of some other newsagent. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son recently requested us to 
allow them an extra discount beyond that allowed to the 
general trade, and because we declined they have ceased. 
to send the paper out to their bookstalls. We have, of 
course, no remedy; but we do not think the demand 
was a fair one. 


Recetveo.—F.H. P.—E ©. N.-—M. and N. G.-B. W.R. 
—G. J. and Son. 


Correspondence. 


MR. JUSTICE CAVE AND ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of the Buttp1ne News. 


Sm,—From your report of the case of “ Jalland 
v. T'yler and Hind,’’ in your issue of this day, 
it appears that no less than ten architects and 
surveyors were called upon to give evidence. 

The learned judge, in summing up, is reported 
to have said that ‘‘ there are no such unsatisfactory 
men as architects,’ inasmuch as they failed to come 
to some sort of agreement, like other scientific 
men! Lawyers, as well as doctors, disagree, and 
prosper under the process, and there have been 
cases beyond number where even judges haye 
differed from each other, and have reversed and 
re-reversed decisions. If two or three judges 
cannot agree, it appears less likely that ten archi- 
tects should do so.—I am, &c., eS 
Grorce H. Brrr. 
Hampstead, N.W., July 23. 


buildings. In order to lessen this tendency of 
timber to degenerate under the influence of heat 
to firing point, it may be pertinent to suggest 
that its calcification or silicification might be 
useful for specified purposes. Wood would then 
be converted into fossil wood, which is unin- 
flammable.—I am, &c., 2 2m 
W. I. Brack, FRACS, 


Fr+020- 1.38 Py ok 


The Public Works Loan Bill, issued on Friday, 
authorises the Government to issue loans to local 
bodies at 2? per cent. instead of at 3 per cent. as 
under the present law. are 

The dinner given annually by the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company on the occasion of the close of 
the summer session of the schools took place on 
Friday evening in the Hall, 14, Hanover-street. a 
Between seventy and eighty gentlemen attended, 
the guests being received by the Master, Mr. — 
W. Wybrow Robertson, H.M. Board of Works, 
who afterwards occupied the chair. In proposing 
the health of the chairman, Lord Kinnear con- — 
gratulated Mr. Robertson on the success and dis- — 
tinction achieved by his son, who is now the head 
boy in the school, oA s 


= 
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SPONTANEOUS CONFLAGRATION IN 
SUMMER. 

Sir,—The frequency of serious damages by 
fire in summer may seem somewhat paradoxical 
to the outsider, as he might suppose they ought 
to be much decreased then owing to the less neces- 
sity for them for warming purposes than in the 
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‘ST. ANSELM’S CHURCH, DAVIES STREET, W.—SKETCHES IN 
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Our Lllustrations. 


—+44+—_. 
ST. ANSELM’S CHURCH, MAYFAIR} w. 


‘We have already given the plan* and exterior 
viewst of this church, lately erected on a site 
given by the Duke of Westminster in Davies- 
street, W., from the designs of Messrs. Balfour 
and ‘Turner, architects, to provide for the congre- 
gation of Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, now 
pulled down. The church is, in many respects, 
very unusual, both in architectural design and in 
internal arrangement, giving the building an indi- 
viduality which greatly enhances its interest. 


_ The arcade of the nave has ‘double columns sup- 


porting also the cross arches dividing the church 
unto bays. Blue Robin Hood stone is used for the 
‘interior dressings, the walls being of plaster, white- 
washed with a dado of glass mosaic. The choir 


_ stalls are of teak, and the choir screen walls are 


-of Irish green marble. Messrs. Holt and Sons, of 
Croydon, were the builders. 


WATIONAL SILVER MEDAL : 
BELGIUM, 


SKETCHES IN 


‘Tuars sheet of artistically-rendered pencil studies 
‘by Mr. John D. Walker, of Bradford, represents 
some typically picturesque street and river views 
in Bruges, Malines, and Ghent, reproduced from 
the original drawings, which won last year a 
National Silver Medal of the Science and Art 
Department. The subjects are too well known in 
most cases to require individual descriptions ; but 
for careful sketches, touched in with facility and 
@ due regard to accuracy, these pages from a 
-student’s note-book leave nothing to be desired ; 
they cannot fail to recall many a characteristic 

feature in these quaint old Flemish towns, a 

familiar hunting ground for the architectural 
sketcher, and the enjoyable -haunt of many a 
holiday keeper. 


PITMAN 'S METROPOLITAN SCHOOL. 


‘THe accompanying illustration, giving view and 
plan, represents the first wing of the above new 
‘building, now being erected in Russell-square, 
‘W.C., from the designs and underthesuperintend- 
ence of Mr.G. D. Martin, F.S.I., architect, of Pall 


- Mall, S.W. Theaccommodation is as follows :— 
_ Basement: Lavatories and heating apparatus. 


Ground-floor: Administrative offices of the 
school. The five upper floors will be devoted to 


_ eclassrooms for the male and female students, the 
_ sixth floor being given up to the housekeeper. 


Space has been left for a further enlargement of 
_theschool. The front elevation will be of red 
brick, with Portland stone dressings. The whole 


* Borwpina News, Feb. 21, 1896. + Ibid, March 12, 1997. 


of the internal fittings on ground-floor will be 


pitch-pine. The building will be of fireproof 
construction, and will be lighted throughout by 
electricity, and ventilated ‘and heated. The 
builders are Messrs. Perry and Co., Tredegar 
Works, Bow, and the cost of the building will be 
about £27,000. 


DUDLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL: SELECTED DESIGN. 


Tuts is the selected design chosen from 54 plans 
submitted in the recent competition held at 
Dudley for the new Grammar School buildings. 
The cost contemplated is £7,000. The accom- 
modation is for 150 boys. The hall is planned 
to seat 250 adults, inclusive of the scholars. <A 
headmaster’s house adjoins the school. There 


| are five classrooms, seated with dual desks, one 


being arranged with a north light for drawing 
classes. ‘There are also a laboratory and small 
demonstrating-room. ‘The headmaster’s room is 
suitable for committee meetings. Red stock 
bricks are to be used with red terracotta for the 
elevations, and brindled tiles for the roofs. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.OF ENGLAND COLLEGE AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tris college, which is being erected for the 
Presbyterian Church of England on an excep- 
tionally fine site at the corner of Madingley-road 
and Northampton-street, is to be called West- 
minster College. It is illustrated herewith 
from the perspective now in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. ‘The accommodation comprises class- 
rooms and offices, dining hall, kitchens, &c., 
library, common room, twenty-six sets of rooms 
for students, and two sets. for fellows, 
and a principal’s house. The materials are 
red facing bricks, with Clipsham stone dress- 
ings, and Colleyweston stone slates. The 
whole of the construction is fireproof, and a large 
portion of the internal joinery and carpentry is of 
oak. Mr. Saint, of Cambridge, is the contractor, 
and Mr. James Trill is the clerk of works. The 
design was selected in a limited competition early 
last year, the architect being Mr. H. T. Hare, 
A.R.I.B.A. We give this week the main and 
west elevations, with section through main block, 
and a double page of details of the dining hall. 
Next week we shall give a double page of details 
of the library block on the ground floor. 


The Sheffield City Council have received the 
sanction of the Local Government Board to borrow 
£12,773 towards the cost of clearing away premises 
where the Act for the housing of the working 
classes was to operate. 


The Dominion Government proposes to complete 
the deepening of the St. Lawrence River from 
Quebec to Montreal this season. Already about 
3,500,000dol. has been expended to make the 160 
miles of river of a depth of 274ft. It will require 
500,000dol. more to finish the work, and that sum 
has been voted to the Minister of Public Works for 
the purpose. 


Efforts are being made throughout the State of 
New Hampshire to preserve Mount Washington 
from a lumber company which recently purchased 
it for 100,000dol. The State at present makes no 
provision for the preservation of the forests, but 
efforts are being made to induce the State to pass a 
law which will cover the case. If the lumber 
company is not restrained, the highest and best- 
known peak in the Hastern States will be totally 
stripped of all verdure. 


Building operations in Scarborough are proceed- 
ing apace. New streets are being formed to the 
north, the north-west, and the west, and small 
tenements, with rentals of from £14 to £18 and 
£20, are occupied as soon, or sometimes before, they 
are completed. In connection with the purchase of 
the area lying between North Maine-road and 
Cemetery-road, and now named the Victoria Park 
estate, the plans of no less than 467 new houses were 
last week before the streets and buildings com- 
mittee of the Scarborough Corporation. These, 
together with the plans of 55 other houses, make a 
total of 522. 


The contractors for the Jungfrau Mountain 
Railway are taking advantage of the summer 
months to push forward the work, and the first 
blasting of the Scheideck Tunnel began last week. 
This part of the track pierces through rocks some 
50 métres above the Scheideck, winding for some 
distance through open galleries up the mountain 
wall of the Kiger, and then continuing as a tunnel 
to the end of the distance, The route between the 
Scheideck station and the entrance into the boring 
is being actively opened out, and admits the use of 
mountain ballast waggons over a part of the inter- 
vening distance ; 120 men, mostly Italian navvies, 
are here at work. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Buiacxroou.—The new Liberal club, which itis 
proposed to erect in Victoria-street (near the 
tower), is estimated to cost, inclusive of site, 
about £6,000. Out of the designs received, that 
of Mr. Herbert Wade, of Talbot Chambers, has 
been accepted by the committee. The building 
will be stone-fronted, and the interior will include 
large assembly-room, billiard-room for four 
tables, smoke-rooms, registration and committee- 
rooms, &c. ‘The work will be commenced imme- 
diately after the present season. 


_ Nunraton.—The plans of Mr. Chas. Wm. 
Smith, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Market- 
place, Grantham, have been selected in the recent 
competition for a new Conseryative Club. at 
Nuneaton. The new building is to be four stories 
high, and will comprise an assembly-hall, two 
billiard-rooms for two tables each, coffee and 
smoke-rooms with bar accommodation, reading- 
room and library, and apartments for caretaker on 
top floor. A skittle-alley and wine and beer 
cellars, heating chamber, &c., occupy the base- 
ment. The materials to be used are red brick 
with stone dressings and green slated roofs. The 
probable cost is £4,000. Over 200 applications 
were received from architects for particulars of 
this competition. A short list was made of two 
from the designs sent in, the authors of which 
were invited to submit further amended plans, and 
the committee’s devision was in favour of the 
plans as above stated, and Mr. Smith has now 
the work in hand. 


Satrorp.—The competitive designs for the 
intended nurses’ home in Salford, to be built as 
a memorial of the Queen’s long reign, were sub- 
mitted on Friday to a meeting of the general 
arrangements committee, held at the Salfcrd Town 
Hall, under the presidency of the Mayor, Sir 
Richard Mottram. After consideration, the plans 
of Mr. Henry Lord, architect, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester, were adopted. The architect was 
directed. to prepare working drawings, in order 
that tenders may be obtained and the work put in 
hand at as early a date as possible. The pre- 
miated plans have received the approval of the 
committee of the Manchester and Salford Sick 
Poor and Private Nursing Institution, to whom 
the management of the home is to be intrusted. 


OE OO 


CHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the select vestry of Liver- 
pool a letter was read from the Local Government 
Board sanctioning the expenditure of £18,750 ona 
cottage home at Wavertree. 


The Public Health Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council again considered, on Tuesday, the 
estimates for the erection of the general offices, staff 
quarters, and scarlet fever pavilion of the New City 
Hospital at Colinton Mains. After discussion it was 
resolved to recommend acceptance of separate 
estimates for each branch of the work, amounting to 
about £89,000. At last meeting of council the 
estimate of Mr. Colin Macandrew, amounting to 
over £93,000, was recommended for acceptance for 
carrying out the whole of the work, but the matter 
was recommitted owing to some alleged irregularity 
in the opening of the estimates. 


A new church of St. Paul is about to be erected 
at Yarmouth, from plans by Messrs. Bottle and 
Olley, of Queen-street, in that town. 


Mr. James Diggle, jun., draughtsman in the sur- 
veyor’s department of the Heywood Corporation, 
has been appointed surveyor and nuisance inspector 
to the Ashton-on-Mersey Urban District Council 
at a salary of £120 per annum. There were 47 
applicants for the post. 


Plans have just been approved by the Japanese 
Imperial authories for the construction of about 
twelve hundred miles of railway in Formosa, There 
is to be one main line and several branches for the 
development of the interior of the island, in order 
to facilitate the transmission of produce to the coast 
for shipment. 


Colonel A. J. Hepper, an inspector from the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Leamington, on Friday, into the 
application of the town council to borrow £3,000 
for laying out the new Victoria Park, the level- 
ling of which alone will cost about £1,700 ; £145 for 
erecting a fence along the river bank in the Jephson 
Gardens, and for laying on a supply of water for 
irrigation purposes from the town river water- 
mains, £850 for the erection of a steel suspension 
bridge over the Leam, near the mill, and £235 to 
extend the river wall in the New River Walk. 
Evidence was given by the deputy town clerk, Mr. 
C. H. Passman, and the borough surveyor, Mr. de 
Normanville, 
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Intercommunication, 


——+4+—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[11714.]|—Measuring Stonework.—Kindly give 
mean opinion with reference to the following dispute, 
which has arisen between one of my contractors anda 
stonemason who is fixing the whole of the stonework for 
a great number of houses we are building at 3s. 10d. per 
foot, which was the price agreed. The point in dispute is 
the measurement of the stonework for the several mul- 
lions, I herewith send you sketch of one mullion, and 


also the block of stone, showing how they are cut out, 
and also the measurements I have allowed to the stone- 
mason. His contention is that he should be paid for the 
Square that each block might have come out of, but not 
the stone which each one was actually cut from.—G. 


[11715.]—Marks on Deals.—Will some practical 
reader kindly say whether shippers are in the habit of 
branding their goods with two different marks on the 
same deals—such as D.F.D. on the end, and D.M. on the 
flat? Please say what quality these marks represent, and 
from whence is the timber imported.—W. 


[11716.|—Overflowing Cistern.—Every now and 
then my cistern at the top of house under the roof gets so 
full as to overflow through the waste-pipe into the yard 
below, much to the disturbance of neighbour. I have 
tried to secure the ball-tap, but in vain, and I think the 
tap must be worn out, or the lever attached may be stiff 
and will not respond to the change of water-level. Any 
adyice will oblige.—A Housrnotper. 


[11717.|—Old English Houses at Earl’s Court. 
—Can anyone inform me what the outer walls of the old 
stone and half-timber buildings are made of , and what is 
the stucco used which has been painted to imitate stone 
and timber so well’?—G. 


[11718.]—Spires and their Construction.—Is 
there any work on spire construction which will give 
mode of jointing, thickness of masonry, and other details? 
—Pro Re Nara. 


[11719.]—Drain-Pipe Joints.—Many joints have 
been invented; but I should like to be informed by a 
practical man which he considers the best.—T. 9. 


[11720.|-Gauged Brick Arches.—How are these 
Set out, and is it necessary to haye a cut key brick for the 
Point of a Gothic arch? Will someone kindly reply ?— 
Brickwork. 


(11721.]—Dry-Rot in Timber.—Is there any 
Specific that can be used in treating the ends of ground- 
floor joists affected by this malady, which has spread to 
the walls above? Remedial measures only can be 
adopted.—Funeus. 


_ [11722.|—Stable Paving.—I want an impervious 
Jjointless paving which can be laid down to old stables. 
aoe ge a bricks with channels the best kind ?— 


{11723.|—Flushing Cisterns.—I 
know of the best flushing cistern for a 
Are the lead-lined wood-cased cisterns 
cast-iron sort? Iam told they are. 
recommended.—An Oxp SusscripEer. 


[11724.|—Foundations in the London Clay.— 
Bearing in mind that in some recent hot and dry summers 
& great many houses in N. and N.W. London fractured on 
account of the evaporation from the clay subsoil on which 
they were built, causing contraction of the soil below the 
bottoms of the walls and below the concrete under, 
‘would some kind reader, who has had his attention 
practically turned to the matter and so had actual expe- 
rience in dealing with it, favour me with his views as to 
the depth to which the foundations of a house should be 
carried? The house is about to be built in a district 
where the London clay is of great depth and comes to the 
surface, which is fairly level. No cellars or basement of 
any kind. Height about 30ft. above surface to eaves; 
stories, ground floor, first floor, and second floor. Also 


should like to 
dwelling-house. 
better than the 
The siphon is also 
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any hints as to thickness of conerete and width of projec- 
tion beyond bottom course of footings would be highly 
esteemed.—R. W. J. 3 


[11725.]—Velocity of Flow of Air.—I have read of 
many experiments on the flow of air, and have used 
various formule for calculating the same; but I should 
be much obliged if some of your scientific readers would 
answer the following questions :—(1) With what velocity 
will air of 1t7lb. absolute pressure per sq.in. and 60° 
temperature flow into air of 8’5lb. per sq.in., and what 
weight of that air will pass through a well-formed nozzle 
lin. in dia. in one minute? (According to experiments 
the velocity of flow will not be increased if the lower 
pressure be Olb. or a perfect vacuum.) (2) What will be 
the velocity and weight of air passing through a lin, dia. 
nozzle if the pressure be 3001b. per sq.in.? (Velocity in 
feet per second, and weight in Ib. per miaute.) (3) Whatis 
the greatest possible velocity that air—of, say 15,000lb. 
per sq.in.—could acquire in passing through a nozzle lin. 
in diameter? (Temperature of air 60° Fah.) (4) Suppose 
the temperature of the air in the above cases to be raised 
to 600° Fah., how would that affect the velocity of flow 
and the weight of air discharged ?—R. W. 


{11726.|—Strain of Girder.—Can Mr. Palmer or 
“1, C.” kindly inform me how should I calculate size 
of a lattice girder (T-irons top and bottom, or two T’s 
top and two T’s bottom, with plates), given the span 
and the weight such girder is going to support ?—J. C. 


[11727.]—Roofs.—How do you find strains on each par- 
ticular member of a principal of a roof or a lattice girder? 
—A.D. W 


REPLIES. 


(11693.]—Party Walls.—“G. H. G..” in your issue 
of two or three weeks ago, kindly gave Emden’s defini- 
tions of the four kinds of “ party walls,” but hardly fully 
grasped the question Lasked. Taking the four definitions 
in the order given, what are the privileges of either party 
as to raising or interfering with the level of the wall or 
chimney-stacks therein ?—H. E. ¢ 


[11709.]—Slates.—Write for samples to Tilberthwaite 
(Westmoreland) Green Slate Co., Kendal.—Aruen T. 
Hossetx, Ilfracombe. 


[11709.]—Slates.—Slates of various sizes are recom- 
mended because of the difficulty of obtaining large 
quantities of.a particular size. Ona roof of square pitch 
a 12in. by 6in. slate would be suitable. As to colour, the 
green slate has not. stood London atmosphere well. 
Before you decide on any quarry, it would be as well to 
make some inquiries, and to obtain samples. Westmore- 
land (Kendal) slates are recommended as superior to all 
other slates of this colour. Penrith green slates and the 
Coniston grey slates are also good. Consult Laxton for 
prices and names of quarries.—A BuitpeEr, 


{11708.|—Timber Buildings.— Books on timber 
construction are rare. Dallaway’s ‘‘ English Archi- 
tecture,” Dollman and Jobbins’s “‘ Analysis of Ancient 
Domestic Architecture,’ Habershon’s “ Ancient Half- 
Timbered Houses,’’ Nash’s ‘‘ Mansions of England,” 
Niven’s Old Worcestershire, Old Warwickshire, and Old 
Staffordshire Houses, Parker's works, and Shaw’s 
“ Specimens of Elizabethan Architecture’ are a few of 
the best works. For Lancashire examples, look over 
volumes of the Burnpinc News, where illustrations are 
og of hg the important timber buildings in England. 


[11710.|-Lead over Window-Frames.—‘In- 
experienced’ had better strip the plastering off, rake out 
joints of bricks inside and outside of the damp place, and 
stop with Portland cement, and replaster inside. It is a 
good plan when building to insert a sheet of 4Ib. lead in 
the joint of brickwork above the window-frame, turning 
it up inside. In building hollow walls I have always pro- 
vided lead over all door and window-frames ; this lead to 
be laid in the outer thickness turned up in the cavity and 
extending 6in. or more beyond the window-frame. The 
moisture which finds its way through the outer thickness 
of wall is thereby intercepted, and escapes at the ends or 
finds its way through the joint. No damp can penetraie 
to the inside thickness of wall. Wherever hollow walls 
are built, especially exposed to rainy quarters, the lead 
should be used. Of course, a layer of asphalte would 
also do.—G. H. G. 


[11711.] — Lightning - Rod. — The gables and 
chimney-stacks should have lightning-rods fixed on the 
prominent angles and points, and these should be con- 
nected together by continuous conductors along the roof 
ridges. The rods should be 4ft. high, and spaced at 
intervals not to exceed 50ft. ina large building. Copper 
tape conductors are preferred ; this tape should be lin. by 
gin., about 41b. per foot. Two earth connections are 
better than one, the conductors leading to them being 
connected at the base of building. It is better to carry 
the conductor down that front of building which is most 
exposed to wet. The gables should haye the conductors 
brought down the yerge or barge courses, so as to protect 
the angle of building. The conductor should terminate 
in earths offering a large surface, and for this purpose it 
is a good plan to coil the end of conductor spirally about 
4ft. diameter.—ELercraic. 


{11712.|—Trigonometry.—In reply to “B. W. Lp ge 
let the first angle subtended by the tower be called A, and 
the third B, and let the distance from the point where 
the tower subtends 45° to the foot of the tower be called c. 


Then, since B is 45°, the tower's height = c. Now— 
tan. Ae= Cte 
% 
cot. Bae 
c—b 
But — tan. A = cot. B-.. A + B= 90° 
25a ee 
Sane Wae\ feet 


“.d@¢+e-—ab—be= re 
ac—bc=ab 
“.c(a—b)=ab 

* fo¢= ab 

a-b 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &. __ 


a 

WuiprincHamM.—The work connected with the 
Battenberg Memorial Chapel at St. Mildred’s, the 
parish church of Whippingham, is nearly com- 

leted. The new sarcophagus, fixed some few feet 
tae the marble altar-table at the east end, to 
allow space for worshippers, is richly carved. It 
has taken the place of the plain tomb, which has 
been standing in the chapel since the funeral of 
Prince Henry. The base is composed of dove 
marble, and small triple columns of marble from 
the Marquis of Lorne’s estate in Scotland are 
arranged at the sides and angles, The panels, of 
pure white statuary marble, are carved with the 
orders and the arms of Prince and Princess Henry. 
The centre panel on the south side has the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Henry Maurice, Prince Battenberg, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight. Born, October V., 
MDCCCLVIII. Entered into his rest, January XX., 
MDCCXCVI.”” The massive cover of the sarco- 
phagus is elaborated with scriptural texts, and the 
Latin motto, ‘In te Domine spero.’? The altar- 
table, constructed of dove and statuary marble, is 
approached by polished marble steps. Above the 
table is to be erected the figure of an angel with 
outstretched wings, which will stand about 8ft. 
high, and occupy the major portion of the east end. 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 
is now engaged upon this work. The floor is of 
polished stone, with a border, into which are intro- 
duced, in monogram, the initials B.B. In the 
north wall are three new stained-glass windows, 
representing St. Henry, St. Blizabeth, and St. 
Mauritz, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, M.V.O., R.A., has 
the bronze screen and gate in hand. 


TT OE ?o 
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Westminster Vestry has decided to go in for 
asphalte paying in preference to wood. ‘The wood 
pavement in Victoria-street, Millbank-street, and 
Chapter-street will be replaced by asphalte, which 
will be laid down by the Limmer Asphalte Paving 
Company. 


The function of unveiling the statue of Charles 
Darwin, which has been made by Mr. Mountford, a 
native of Shrewsbury, for the Shropshire Horti- 


‘| cultural Society, will take place on Tuesday, 


August 10 next, in front of the Free Lib 
Sbrewsbury. The statue will be unveiled by Lo: 
Kenyon, the president of the society. 


The board school at Terrace-road, Newport, Mon., 
is being enlarged and altered from plans by Mr. G. T. 
Lawrence, of thattown. Messrs, Bennett Brothers 
are the contractors. 


Everything is now in readiness for the extension 
of the museum buildings, William Brown-street, 
Liverpool. It is the intention of the committee 
having charge of the matter to ask the city council 
at its next meeting to allow tenders to be invited for 


W. Mountford, F.R.1.B.A., whose design, as 
selected in competition by Mr. Aston Webb, the 
assessor, wasillustrated in ourissue of August 14, 1896. 


A fire which broke out early on Saturday morni 
at the Woking factory of the International Electric 
Supply Company destroyed the main workshops and 
stores, and did damage to the extent of man 
thousands of pounds. Among the things destroy 
were about £2,000 worth of electrical instruments, 
and large quantities of machinery and tools, 
celluloid, and other inflammable materials were 
stored on the premises. The damage is covered by 
insurance, 


After occupying the attention of the sanitary 
authorities for nearly a quarter of a ee 
scheme of drainage for Ruabon has at length 
agreed to, At Friday’s meeting of the Wrexham 
Rural District Council, it was announced that the 
Local Government Board had sanctioned the 
borrowing of £6,830 for the purpose of carryin 
the scheme out, and had recommended the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to lend that sum. The 
clerk was instructed to advertise for tenders for 
carrying out the work, The deputation appointed 
to wait upon the Mayor of Wrexham (Mr. Phili 
Yorke) with respect to the provision of an outfa 
for the drainage of Rhostyllen reported that Mr. 
Yorke was prepared to place land at the disposal of 
the council for sewage-disposal purposes, provided 


satisfactory arrangements as to details could be ~ 


arrived at, 


Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, held a Consistory Court on Thursday in 
last week, when Mr. Atlay applied on behalf of the 
rector and churchwardens of St. Mary-le-Strand 
for a faculty to enable them to construct a road 
through the disused burial ground of St. Mary-le- 

| Strand, the proposal being to make a new street 
communicating east and west between Drury-lane 
and Catherine-street. Dr. Tristram, in giving 
judgment, said the faculty would be granted in 
consideration of the payment of £2,500 to the vestry 


of the parish, and of £500 to the Metropolitan 
& . 


Public Gardens Association. 


carrying out the work, Thearchitect is Mr. Edward © 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_ + Wartrr-Crosets.—Woop v. Mayor or Wipyus.— 
_. Mr, Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice Ridley gave 


so 


judgment on Saturday in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in this case stated by two justices of the 
county of Lancaster. The appellant was the owner 
of certain houses, 52 to 68, Terracs-road, W:dnes. 
At a petty sessions holden at Widnes a complaint 
was preferred against him by the respondents under 
section 36 of the Public Health Act, 1875, claiming 
payment of certain private improvement expenses 
in respect of slop water-closets fixed at the 
appellant’s houses. The justices adjudged that the 
xespondents should recover the sum claimed. The 
facts were as follows :—On February 12, 1895, the 
respondents, who were the urban sanitary authority 
for the borough of Widnes, confirmed a resolution 
of the health committee requiring that in all future 
reconstructions of privies and ashpits, such privies 
and ashpits should be converted into the waste 
water-closet system. On March 22, 1895, the 
respondents’ inspector of nuisances served upon the 
appellant a notice requiring the appellant to abate 
2 nuisance at his premises, 52 to 68, Terrace-road, 
by converting the privies into water-closets. On 
April 3 the inspector reported that certain houses 
in the borough, including the appellant’s, were 
without a sufficient water-closet, earth-closet, 
or privy, and on April 9 the respondents con- 
firmed a resolution of the health committee that 
notice be served upon the appellant and the other 
owners of the house requirimg them to provide 


sufficient privy and ashpit upon the waste-water 


closet system approved by the corporation. On 
April 23 notice was served upon the appellant in 
accordance with the terms of this resolution, and 


the notice not having been complied with, the 
respondents did the necessary work, and then took 


these proceedings to recover the amount. It was 


contended for the appellant that the resolution of 


February 12 and the subsequent proceedings there- 


ander were invalid. The question of law for the 
opinion of the Court was whether the resolution of 


February 12 was valid, or, if not, whether it in- 
validated the subsequent proceedings.—Mr, C. A. 


Russell, Q.C., for the appellant, contended that the 


respondents could only require an owner to provide 
a sufficient water-closet or privy. They were 


_ attempting to enforce in every case the substitution 
ofa particular kind of water-closet—viz., the slop 
There was no power to 


water-closet—for privies. 
do that, and the proceedings were invalid. Mr. 
McCall, Q.C., for the respondents, contended that 
it had been decided in many cases that a sanitary 
authority could substitute water-closets for privies. 
He cited ‘‘ St. Luke’s Vestry v. Lewis,’ ‘‘ Har- 


greaves v. Taylor,” ‘‘ Hx parte Whitchurch,” and 


** Bogle v. Sherberne Local Board.”’ The Legis- 


lature had left the matter to the discretion of the 
local authority, with a right of appeal to the Local 
Government Board. There was no finding in the 
present case that the respondents had treated the 
appellant’s case as part of a general question, or 
that regard had not been paid to the particular 
requirements of the case. The Court allowed the 
. Mr. Justice Lawrence said that it was 
contended for the appellant that the respondents 
had, by the resolution of February 12, adopted a 


appeal 


general rule that a particular kind of water-closet 


was to be used, and that this rule was to be applied 
in all cases, without any regard to the particular 
The local 
authorit, They must 
inquire into each case, and, although it was not 


requirements of individual houses. 
authority were not entitled to do that. 


disputed that in every case they could require a 
water-closet to be substituted for a privy, they 


were not entitled to say that only one particular 


kind of water-closet should be used. Section 36 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, used the expression 
a “‘sufficient”’ water-closet, and that was all that 
the local authority were entitled to demand. In his 
Lordship’s opinion the resolution of February 12 
and the subsequent proceedings were invalid, and 
the appeal must be allowed. Mr. Justice Ridley 
concurred. It was acme not to see that the 
respondents were intending to apply one general rule 
in all cases. The resolution of February 12 referred 
to ‘‘all future cases,’’ and mentioned the particular 
kind of water-closet that is to be used, and the 
notice served on the appellant was to the same effect. 
Although it might be most desirable that uniformity 
should prevail in these matters, still in this case 
a aes of the Act of Parliament had not been 
observed. 


DiLaPrpations IN Farm Burtprves.—A special 
county-court was held at Bangor on two days of 
last week, when his Honour Judge Sir Horatio 
Lloyd and a jury heard a case which was of con- 
siderable interest to the farming community, Sir 
Henry Cunningham and Colonel G. W. H. Olive 
the trustees under the will of the late Sir John Hay 
Williams, Bart., were the plaintiffs, and Hugh 
Williams, Bodrida, Llangaffo, Anglesey, was the 
defendant, Damages amounting to £78 were claimed 
by the plaintiffs for an alleged breach of the agree- 
ment signed by the defendant when he took the 
farm of Ty Fry, Pentraeth. It was alleg:d thatthe 


CoRPORATION’s PowER To Insist oN PARTICULAR 


- BUILDING 


damage had been caused by the neglect of the de- 
fendant to repair the buildings and the outhouses, 
the fences, walls, ditches, and drains, and the 
failure of the consumption on the farm of the hay 
and straw grown on the land, There was a counter- 
claim of £250 for two stacks of hay and one stack 
of straw, and also £67 2s. 7d. in respect of un- 
exhausted improvements. For plaintiffs, Mr. J. 
Mason Parry, the agent for the estate in question, 
gave evidence of the damage caused, and 
stated that the incoming tenant came into pos- 
session on November 12, and witness made a 
list of the things which were out of repair. When 
cross-examined, however, the witness said he had 
lost the original memorandum of these things. He 
was the only man present when he took an inventory 
of the dilapidations, He had not put down the 
various items which made up the total claim, and he 
had not sent a detailed statement of the claims to 
the defendant. Mr. Walter B. C. Jones, land 
valuer and estate agent, Criccieth, said he visited 
the farm in April, 1897, and valued the totaldamages 
at £149, of which £75 was due to loss of manure. 
Cross-examined: ‘The house was in a decayed con- 
dition, and for choice he would reconstruct the 
whole thing. Mr. R. Brocklebank, Plas Llandeg- 
fan, practically agreed with the figures of the 
previous witness. His total valuation was £150. 
Mr. Evan Evans, county surveyor of Carnarvon, 
said he had made a valuation of the damages caused 
by the tenint’s neglect to patch up the house during 
his tenancy, and estimated it at £78 108., andon 
account of the manurial loss £64. The house wasin a 
very dilapidated state. Mr. Algeo, surveyor and 
valuer, Menai Bridge, gave his estimate of the total 
damage, with the exception of the manurial loss, to be 
£78 13s. Defendantsaid that when he left Ty Fry, Mr. 
Mason Parry pointed out the repairs which were to 
be done, and witness did all the things which were 
pointed out to him. Mr. R. G. Thomas, J.P., 
member of the Society of Architects, Menai Bridge, 
architect and valuer, said that £15 would cover the 
dilapidations charged against the defendant. What 
were now called dilapidations were, in his opinion, 
only ordinary wear and tear. The farmhouse had 
been built, and occupied for about 120 years asa 
family mansion, and it would be ridiculous to ask 
an ordinary farm tenant to keep it in repair when 
not more than half the house was used. His esti- 
mate of the dilapidations was based upon the prin- 
ciple that the materials for the repairs would be 
supplied, and that the tenant would have to find 
the labour. Mr. R. Gardner, Valley, gave evidence 
of a similar character. A number of adjoining 
farmers and workmen gave evidence as to the con- 
dition of the farm before and after the defendant 
came to the farm, and they said that the house and 
fences and ditches were equally good when he left 
as they were when he came there. The jury re- 
turned a verdict to the effect that they allowed a 
sum of £31 12s. to the plaintiffs for the manurial 
value of the hay and straw. As to the repairs to 
the buildings, the fences, and the ditches, they con- 
sidered that the buildings had been left in as good 
repair as when the outgoing tenant took the farm. 
As to the counter-claim for unexhausted improve- 
ments, they found for the tenant in the sum of 
£19 10s., and for the tenant on account of the feed- 
ing stufis to the extent of £46 7s. 11d. 


Liapimniry ror DAMAGE To Roaps.—The House 
of Lords delivered judgment on Friday in the case 
of the ‘‘ Kent. County Council v. Lord Gerard,”’ 
which raised the question who was liable to com- 
pensate the County Council for damages to roads 
by extraordinary traffic. Lord Gerard was rebuild- 
ing his mansion at Hastwell Park, and large 
quantities of building and other materials were 
hauled there by traction engines, considerable 
damage being done to the roads. The County 
Council claimed that Lord Gerard was liable, but 
he maintained that if anyone was liable it was the 
contractors. The magistrates before whom the case 
first came held the respondent was liable. The 
Quarter Sessions reversed this decision, but on 
appeal the Queen’s Bench Division reversed the 
judgment of the Quarter Sessions, and again the 
Court of Appeal reversed the decision of the Q 1een’s 
Bench, Their lordships affirmed the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, holding that Lord Gerard was 
not liable. ; 


BrtuHeEtt v. Lonpon County Councin.—ALLEGED 
FRAUDULENT MEASUREMENTS.—Before his Honour 
Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C., in the Westminster 
County-court, on Tuesday, this case came on for 
hearing. It appeared that the Works Department 
was carrying out the Lewisham sewer works, and 
shot 4,472 yards of earth on the plaintiff’s land by 
her permission, and they paid her for 3,489 yards, or 
one-third less. She was not aware of this for some 
time afterwards. Frederick Horwood said he was 
confidential clerk to Mr. Holloway, the late manager 
of the Works Committee. He measured the earth 
placed on Mrs. Bethell’s field, and it was then per- 


fectly solid. There was a great deal of water in the 


workings and the men struck. After he and King, 


another officer of the Committee, measured, witness 
suggested to King ‘‘that as Mrs. Bethell did' not 
know how much had been shot there, they 


should deduct a third.’’ At first King objected, 
but eventually agreed.. His Honour: Am I to take 
it you suggested to him to cheat Mrs. Bethell ? 
Witness: That is what it comes to as a matter of 
fact. His Honour: Is that not very disgraceful on 
your part? Witness: I did not think so, con- 
sidering how the Council had treated me. I thought ~ 
if it got through the Council and Mr. Wise, the 
acting manager, and passed the Committee, I 
should have exposed the Committee. His Honour: 
Then this was a trap for Wise? Witness: That is 
so, and the Council in general. Cross-examined : 
You were dismissed for signing bogus transfers? 
Witness: Yes; that was the reason given. In 
answer to further questions, the witness said he 
first had 303. a week, and then 453. a week. He 
considered ‘‘they all’? fell into this trap, and he 
suggested that the Council themselves should have 
measured it. His Honour: Why, when they send 
a man whom they suppose to be honest, should they 
go and measure it? Albert Sydney Waterlow 
King, a surveyor employed by the Council, said 
the earth was loose, and~the third was properly 
deducted. There was no truth in the statement 
made by Horwood of his falling in with his view 
to defraud the plaintiff. His Honour, in giving 
judgment for the defendants, said Mrs. Bethell was 
satisfied with what she received until Horwood had 
been discharged, and then he went to her, and in 
effect said: ‘‘I am a rogue, and when I gave you 
the measurements they were false and fraudulent.”’ 
The claim should never have been brought. 
Defendants would have their costs. 


CONTINUED DEFAULT UNDER THE LONDON BUILD- 
inc Act.—At the South-Western Police Court on 
Tuesday Mr. J. L. Schiefer was summoned at the 
instance of the London County Council for having 
erected a building at the rear of Grove Mansions, 
Clapham Common, without a license from the 
Council, and after having been fined for this 
offence, had continued to make default. Mr. 
Chilvers, for the Council, said the defendant was 
fined 103. in March last for erecting the building, 
and as he allowed the structure to remain, another 
summons was taken out against him for the recovery 
of cumulative penalties. This summons was dis- 
missed, the magistrate being of opinion that pro- 
ceedings had been taken out under the .wrong 
section, The Council reconsidered the matter, 
and issued the present summons for continued 
default. Mr. W. R. Warren, for Mr. Schiefer, 
raised the question that the proceedings were 
illegal, for the reason that the summons had been 
taken out against the wrong person, the defendant 
having ceased to be the owner of the property. 
Mr. Chilvers said he was not asking for an order 
upon the defendant, but upon the Council, to enable 
them to go in and demolish the structure. Mr. 
Warren submitted that it would be monstrously 
unjust to punish a man for not doing what it was 
impossible for him to do. Then, again, if an order 
were made, it would be an injustice on the owner. 
Mr. Francis: I quite agree; but the section says 
nothing about that matter. Ultimately, the 
summons was adjourned, to consider the legal 
points raised. 


Wuatis A‘‘New’’ Dratn ?—Mr. Chas. Whillier, 
a builder, and Mr. R. D. Duncan, a solicitor, were 
each summoned at Lambeth Police Court last week, 
by Mr. Julius Jones, a sanitary inspector in the 
service of the Lambeth Vestry, for having, ata 
house in Loughborough-street, Lambeth, in carrying 
out some drainage work, failed to comply with the 
regulations of the vestry. The house in question 
was formerly drained by an old brick drain, which 
became stopped up. Mr. Whillier, by the directions 
of Mr. Duncan, acting as solicitor to the owner of 
the premises, took away the old brick drain, and, 
on the channel taken by the old drain, put down a 
pipe drain. Mr. H. J. Smith, who supported the 
summonses on behalf of the vestry, argued that 
what had been done amounted to the construction 
of a new drain, and contended that the vestry were 
entitled to inforce compliance with their regulations 
relating to new drains, which require the fixing of 
an intercepting trap between the drain and the 
sewer, and the provision of inlet and outlet shafts. 
The point taken by Mr. Duncan was that this was a 
repair to an existing drain, and that the vestry were 
consequently: not entitled to require the extra 
work to be done. Mr. Denman remarked that if a 
man took a spade and dug a hole in the field, and 
water flowed through it, it was a drain. Ifhe 
bricked it over it was still a drain; if he took away 
the bricks and replaced them with pipes, it was 
still a drain—the same old drain altered and re- 
paired, but not a new drain. A drain, it seemed to 
him, was the channel along which the drainage 
went. In this case he thought the drain was 
altered and repaired. The meaning conveyed to 
his mind by the word ‘‘drain’’ was the line or 
channel through which the drainage went. The 
old drain was there, the channel had not been 
altered, but it had been repaired and made better 
than it was before, although it did not comply with 
the requirements which the vestry were entitled to 
insist upon if it were a new drain, but which they 
were not entitled to insist upon if it were not a new 
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drain. The summonses would be dismissed, with 
£3 3s, costs against the vestry. 


CARPENTERS AND JUBILEE SynpicarEs,—At 
Southwark Police-court last week, Mr. Fenwick 
heard the complaint of four carpenters, named 
Greenwood, Richards, Neal, and Griffin, against 
George Ashley and Co., of 133, Oxford-street, and 
the Mutual Jubilee Syndicate, Limited, of the same 
address, who were said to be jointly liable for un- 
paid wages earned in the erection of the Jubilee 
stand in front of St. Saviour’s Cathedral. Mr. 
White, for the defendants, produced an agreement 
between the syndicate and a builder named Firbank, 
who, he said, contracted to do the work for £600, 
but only did part of it, and left both the syndicate 
and the workmen in the lurch. Mr. Fenwick said 
the men must be paid. Mr. Ashley had made him- 
self liable by telling the men to go on working when 
Firbank had disappeared. Mr. White said the 
syndicate accepted the responsibility, and they paid 
all the men who attended on a certain day. The 
complainants replied that there was not enough 
money to go round. The magistrate then entered 
into a detailed examination of the men’s claims, 
which were checked by the time-sheets and the 
evidence of a foreman named Bishop. In the result, 
Greenwood’s claim of £3 7s. was dismissed, as he 
had been fully paid already ; Richards, who claimed 
£7 13s., obtained an order for £4 14s., and 2s, costs; 
Neal, who claimed £3 3s,, was allowed £3 17s., and 
2s. costs; and Griffin, who demanded £8 14s. 94., 
was awarded £4 4s. 6d., and 2s, costs. Mr. White 
undertook that the amounts should be paid without 
further delay. 


Heavy Farture or an Oxrorp BurpEer.—Ré 
Thomas Axtell, jun., builder, 17, Edith-road, 
Grand-pont, and 9a, St. Aldate-street, The 
Official Receiver, Mr. George Mallam, has issued 
observations with respect to this case, in which he 
states that the receiving order was made on the 
debtor’s own petition. The debtor, a contractor 
and builder, commenced business in Oxford in 
March, 1893, with a capital of £300—which was 
borrowed. He soon commenced to undertake a 
number of contracts, and has been financed by his 
father, to whom he states he owes approximately 
£11,000. The debtor is unable to state the amount 
of his indebtedness, or the amount of his assets ; 
but his clerk has supplied a list of creditors, which 
shows liabilities amounting to about £16,000, 
though this is probably not exhaustive. The debtor 
estimates his assets in preliminary examination at 
about £6,000. The Official Receiver added: ‘‘ The 
confusion in the debtor’s affairs caused by the fact 
that his books show neither his liabilities nor his 
assets nor his financial position on any one of his 
contracts is deplorable. -I have to record the 
flagrant disregard of my orders to the bankrupt 
made in the interest of creditors. I cannot at pre- 
sent understand what has become of the consider- 
able sums he has received during only four years’ 
trading.” The first meeting of creditors was held 
at the Golden Cross Hotel, Oxford, on the 28rd 
inst. The Official Receiver in the chair, It was 
reported that the debtor was ill in bed. A com- 
mittee of inspection and a trustee were appointed, 
and the proceedings were adjourned. 
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A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
William Henry Clark, of Oollege Park-terrace, 
eee; and Howard-road, Cricklewood, N.W., 

uilder. 


_ The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses are 
inviting tenders for the erection of a light tower, 
engine-house for fog-signal, and dwelling-houses 
for the lightkeepers, on the Blackhead, a bold pro- 
montory about two miles and a half north of Port- 
patrick Harbour, on the west coast of Wigtown- 
shire. The Blackhead will form an intermediary 
light between Corsewall Point and the Mull of 
Galloway, while the light of Mew Island, near the 
Trish Coast, will be almost directly opposite. Four 
acres of ground have been secured at Killantringan, 
im connection with the proposed buildings, 


_ A Bill has been passed for the construction of a 
line of railway along the north side of Loch Earn, 
and is entitled the Lochearnhead, St. Fillans, and 
Comrie Railway. When constructed it will eom- 
plete the route from Dundee to Oban by uniting the 
Lochearnhead Railway with the Comrie Railway, 
yy seg give a railway across Scotland from east 
oO west, 


_ Lord Norton being about to lay out his property 
in the neighbourhood of Cherrywood-road, Saltley, 
Messrs. Wilmot, Fowler, and Wilmot, his sur- 
veyors, have submitted plans to the Birmingham 
Corporation for widening and improving that 
thoroughfare between Fordrough-lane and Denbigh- 
street. At present the road is of a very irregular 
width, some points being not more than ten yards 
wide. By the proposed arrangement, which has 
been approved by the corporation, the road will be 
made between the points named, of the uniform 
width of 14 yards. The estimated cost to the city 
of carrying out the work is £1,400, 


THE BUILDING 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CuEsTER,—Considerable progress has been made 
in the construction of the south side intercepting 
sewer, which is to serve the districts of Queen’s 
Park, Handbridge, Curzon Park, Hough Green, 
and Lache-lane. Up to the present the sewage 
from these districts has had its outfall direct into 
the Dee, that from the first-named district entering 
the river directly under the weir. The scheme now 
in process of construction is designed to intercept 
the whole of this sewage, and deliver it into the 
intercepting sewer on the north side of the river, 
whence it will be conducted to the outfall works, 
and treated with the rest of the Chester sewage. 
The lift-house near the Old Dee Bridge is almost 
ready for the lifting machinery, which will consist 
of a 12H.P. turbine and a Woodford’s pump, the 
power being obtained from the upper river water 
flowing along the old mill race. The pumping-well 
has two outfall pipes, 12in. in diameter, which run 
from here directly across the river parallel with the 
old bridge, At this point the two lines diverge— 
one to intercept Queen’s Park and the junction for 
Handbridge, and the other for Curzon Park will 
intercept Greenway - street, Brown’s-lane, the 
Cemetery, the Dingle, and Curzon Park sewers. 
The work is being carried out under the direct 
supervision of the city surveyor (Mr. I. Matthews 
Jones) by his staff of workmen. The pipes have 
been laid across the river, and the trench is open 
for 70 yards on the river bank going towards Curzon 
Park. Inthe course of three or four months the 
scheme will be an accomplished fact. 


Liverpoon.—The members of the water com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Corporation visited the 
Aubrey-street pumping-station on Friday, where 
the Lord Mayor formally started a new pumping- 
engine, built by Messrs. Hathorn, Davey, and Co., 
of Leeds. It is a three-cylinder triple expansion 
vertical rotating engine. It can be driven at 
various rates of speed to suit the varying demands 
for water, and there is also an arrangement by 
which it can be controlled by the rise and fall of 
the water in the high-level tank. The expenditure 
has been £5,640, which sum included all the altera- 
tions and the removal of the old engine. The Lord 
Mayor mentioned that the engine formed the com- 
pletion of the works suggested by the water 
engineer, Mr. Parry. His estimate for these works 
was £149,100, but the actual sum expended had 
been £113,004. The Lord Mayor has also formally 
cut the first sod of the Conwy Tunnel works for the 
diversion of the river Conwy into Lake Vyrnwy, 
by which another million gallons of water a day 
will be provided for the city. 


SALFORD AND ifs SEWERAGE D1IFFICULTIES.— 
At the Salford County Court on Friday, Judge 
Parry had before him an adjourned application by 
the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee for a 
peremptory order to compel the Salford Corporation 
to carry out a seheme for dealing with the effluent 
from their sewage filtration works. It was stated 
on behalf of the Corporation that a resolution had 
now been passed authorising the raising of money 
for completing the scheme. Mr. J. Corbett, the 
borough engineer, gave evidence as to what was 
proposed to be done, and as the result of a discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Sutton (who appeared for the 
Joint Committee), Mr. Caradoc Evans, the assistant 
town clerk of Salford, Mr. Corbett, and the Judge 
took part, it was arranged.that the application 
should be adjourned, that the Corporation should 
proceed with the work, and that they should report 
as to its progress from time to time to the Joint 
Committee. It was understood that the scheme 
might be completed in two years. 
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The Duchess of Teck visited Isleworth on Wednes- 
day afternoon to lay the foundation-stone of a new 
isolation hospital for the joint use of the borough 
of Richmond, in Surrey, and the Heston-Isleworth 
District Council, in Middlesex. 


Mr. Law has held a Local Government Board 
inquiry at Barnes in reference to the application of 
the urban district council for permission to borrow 
£1,600 for the acquisition of a site for workmen’s 
dwellings and £450 for street improvements. 


Mr. Cotton, chief engineering inspector, Local 
Government Board, has held an inquiry in the city 
hall, Dublin, touching an application made by the 
corporation for a loan of about £40,000, including 
£840 for altering and improving artisans’ dwellings 
at Benburb-street ; £1,000 for new meters for the 
public gas lamps, £7,000 for paving, £17,000 for 
repaving, £8,500 for flagging, and £5,500 for con- 
creting. 

The south window of the Lady Chapel in Win- 
chester Cathedral is now being filled with painted 
glass, as a memorial to the late Bishop Thorold, 
whose grave is adjacent. The artist is Mr. C. E, 
Kempe. The window will be dedicated at three 
o’clock on Saturday in next week, when an address 
will be given by Bishop Barry, 


Canon Moor, vicar of Gainsborough, on Wed: 


day in last week laid the foundation-stone of anew 


organ aisle and clergy vestry, to be added tothe — 


old Norman church of St. Peter’s at Barton-on- 
Humber. .The alterations, with new organ, will 
cost £2,000, towards which Mrs, Holt, widow of 
the late vicar, has given £1,000, besides a speciak 


‘. 


donation of £250 for the restoration of the ancient — 


oak chancel screen. 
- The Public Health (Scotland) Bill passed through 


the last stages of Committee in the House of Com- 


mons on Wednesday evening, and was read a third 
time the same evening amid cheers. The Bill con- 
tains about 200 clauses. 


: 
Herr Eduard Ritter von Engerth, late Director 


of the Imperial Picture Gallery at Vienna, died on 
Wednesday at Semmering, near Vienna, aged 79. 
He was a noted painter, one of his chief works 
being a picture of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
coronation as King of Hungary. 


The Duke of Cambridge -has fixed October 18 as 
the date on which he will visit Bath to open the 
new pump-room and lay the foundation-stone of 
the Diamond Jubilee Art Gallery. Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect of both 
buildings, ys 

The committee charged with the erection of the 
Civil War Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, to be 
set up on a site in or near New York not yet deter- 
mined upon, have invited Messrs, Richard H. Hunt, 
Gilbert, and Ward, W. H. Hume and Son, Stephen 
W. Dodge, Stoughton and Stoughton, and James 
E. Ware to submit competitive plans before Sep- 
tember 1, with the understanding that the author of 
the best design is to be appointed architect of the 
work, 


Messrs. R. Waygood and Co., Ltd., write us that 
they are informed that some of their competitors. 
are calling on their customers, and circulating 
reports that, owing to the present unfortunate: 
strike, they are unable to execute orders. The 
beg of us not to be misled by such reports, whicl 
are entirely without foundation, and hope their 
customers will not be influenced by such methods of 
endeavouring to obtain orders. We are sure that. 
all who extend to. them that confidence they have 


merited in the past will find that inquiries and 


orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Alexandre Debelle, the landscapist and historicab 


“~ 


painter, who devoted his life to illustrating the 


Dauphiné, has died at Grenoble, at the age of 92. 
The son and nephew of soldiers who distinguished 
themselves under the First Republic, he was 
of the famous Baron Gros, He has left 
fortune to local charities. 


The Birmingham City Council accepted, on 
Tuesday, a mace presented to the city by Messrs. 
Elkington, and agreed that the civic emblem should 
be placed in the art gallery for a few months in 


- 
all his 


order that it may be inspected by the general public. ~ 


An offer by Mr. W. H., Barber to present to the 
corporation a statue of her Majesty the Queen, by 
Thomas Brock, R.A., was gratefully accepted, and 
the public works committee were requested 
confer with Mr. Barber, and suggest a suitable 
public site for the statue. 


The new bridge across the Lee at Clapton wa3 
formally declared open for traffic on Wednesday by 
Mr. W. J. Bull, Chairman of the Bridges Committee- 
of the London County Council. The new bridge is. 
32ft. wide, and is divided into two equal parts by a. 
central girder, so that there will be two lines of 
trafic. The total cost of the work, which has been 
carried out from the designs of Sir A. Binnie, engi~ 
neer to the London County Council, was £8,399. 


_ The special committee of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion, who have in hand the taking over of the 
tramway .system in that city, have decided to- 
commence the improved system of haulage by 


establishing a service of cars the propelling force of | 


which is to be electricity. The experimental line 


will be run by overhead communication. It is pro~ 


posed to commence operations by a service from the 


city to the Dingle, and up Warwick-street to the 
Prince’s Park gates. sere 


Mr. Harley Hackford, assistant surveyor tothe — 


Whitechapel District Board of Works, has been 
appointed as surveyor to the St. Luke’s Vestry. 


The new Royal Baths at Harrogate, opened by 
the Duke of Cambridge on Friday last, have been 


built from plans by Messrs, Baggallay and Bristowe, — 


of London, at a cost of £100,000. The principal 


contracts have been carried out as follows:— — 


Masonry, brickwork, carpentry, and joinery, Mr. 


Isaac Gould, of Leeds; ironwork and plumbing, ~ 
Messrs. H. Braithwaite and Co., of Leeds; plaster- 
ing, Messrs. 8. Johnson and Sons, of Mirfield; 
slating, Mr. Joseph Shepherd, of Harrogate; — 
painting and decorating, Messrs, J. Pollard and — 


Son, of Leeds. 2. 
The authorities at Gefle, in Sweden, have decided 


to build a new harbour, and to deepen and improve — 
The total cost is 


+ bre tee 


the access through the ‘ fjord.” 
estimated at £55,000 sterling. 


; 
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Tur Select Committee on the museums of the 
_ Science and Art Department have agreed ona 
second interim report. The report emphasises 
the original view taken by the committee as to 
the danger of fire in present circumstances, and 
urges the construction of the central buildings at 
_ South Kensington as soon as possible. It does 
not, however, deal with the administration of the 
Department, which will be the subject of future 
inquiry, and in regard to which there is much 
difference of opinion in the Committee. 


Tue preliminary programme of the sixteenth 
congress of the Sanitary Institute, to be held in 
Leeds from September 14th to 18th, has now been 
issued. The president of the congress is Dr. 
Robert Farquharson, M.D.Edin., LL.D.Aberd., 
P.R.C.P.Lond., M.P.,D.L:, J.P.. The congress 
will include three general addresses and lectures. 
Three sections will meet for two days each, deal- 
ing with (1) Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine, presided over by Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
M.A., M.B. (Oxon), F.R.C.S., F-.R.S., (2) 
Engineering and Architecture, presided over by 
Mr. Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A., (3) 
Chemistry, Meteorology, and Geology, presided 
over by Mr. Wm. Whitaker, B.A., F.G.S., 
F.R.S. Six special conferences :—River Polln- 
tion, presided over by Major Lamorock Flower, 
Sanitary Engineer, Lee Conservancy Board; 
Municipal Representatives, presided over by 
Councillor B. Womersley, chairman of the 


sanitary committee, Leeds City Council; Medical 


Officers of Health, presided over by Dr. Edward 
Seaton, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.C.S.; Municipal 
and County Engineers, presided over by Mr. 
Thomas Hewson, M.Inst.C.E. ; Sanitary In- 
spectors, presided over by Dr. Peter’ Fyfe, 
F.R.S.E. ; and Domestic Hygiene. In connec- 


tion with the congress, a health exhibition of 


apparatus and appliances relating to health and 
domestic use will be held. Excursions to places 


of interest in connection with sanitation will be 


arranged as usual for those attending the 
<ongress. 


over by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
with Dr, J. Spottiswoode Cameron, M.D., B.Sc., 


Medical Officer of Health for the City, and 


Messrs. A. KE. Pearson, M.R.C.P., L.R.C.P., and 
W. Spinks, Assoc.M.Inst.0.E., as honorary 


' secretaries. According to the programme, over 


300 authorities, including several county councils, 
have already appointed delegates to the congress, 


and, as there are also over 2,000 members and 


associates in the institute, there will probably be 


a large attendance in addition to the local 


members of the congress. 


A Greater Bristot will doubtless be an 


accomplished fact before Parliament rises, 
although the promoters of the scheme have only 
secured a portion of the extension at which they 
aimed. Atter a sitting extending over nine days, 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
concluded their inquiry on Friday into the Bill 
promoted by the Bristol Corporation for the 
extension of the city boundaries, by which, if 
conceded in its entirety, 7,880 acres, and a popu- 
lation of about 61,000, would have been added to 
the city, the present estimated population being 
228,000. The committee decided that Bristol 
had established a case for the inclusion of the 
lower part of Horfield, St. George, and Staple- 
ton. The Brislington boundary is modified and 
reduced, and Sneyd Park, Westbury-on-Trym, 
and Stoke Bishop are eliminated from the Bill. 
The additions sanctioned are entirely, it will be 
noted, on the north-eastern side of the city. The 
Bill had already passed the ordeal of a House of 
Lords committee. 

Messrs. Maxwetn anp Tvxx, architects, of 
Manchester, who examined the tower and build- 
ings of the Blackpool Tower Company after the 
recent fire on the summit, state that ‘no damage 
has been done to the main structure or entertain- 
ment portion of the buildings, the fire being con- 
fined simply to the three landings above the 380ft. 
platform, where certain woodwork has been 
destroyed, and where the heat fused the cables, 
causing the two balance weights which assist the 
hydraulic engines to raise the lifts to fall down 
their track inside one of the legs of the tower. 

_ The tower and buildings are in as stable a con- 


The local arrangements are in the 
hands of an influential local committee, presided 


_ dition as when they were built.’’ The tower and 
_the group of buildings clustered around its base 
were erected in 1891-4, from Messrs. Maxwell’ 
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England and South Wales branch. The members 
assembled at the Guildhall, where they were 
officially received by the Mayor (Alderman R. H. 
Symes). At the business meeting which followed, 
Dr. Bond, of Gloucester, occupied the chair as 
president of the local branch. The proceedings 
were of a private character. In the afternoon, 
Alderman C. W. Cope-Proctor, chairman of the 
Bristol Sanitary Committee, entertained the 
members attending the conference, and his col- 
leagues on the committee, at luncheon at the 
Council House. Subsequently, the company pro- 
ceeded to Ham Green, where they inspected the 
fever hospital, under the guidance of Dr. D. 8S. 
Davies. 


Tue distribution of prizes gained by the students 
of the Royal College of Art took place on Wed- 
nesday in the lecture theatre of South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The report of the principal, Mr. 
J.C. L. Sparkes, stated that the students of the 
college, in the national and local competitions, 
and ,in examinations in 1896, had gained three 
gold, 39 silver, and 104 bronze medals, 148 
National competition books, and 36 Queen’s 
prizes. Since the commercement 28,633 students 
had passed through the various classes in the 
school. Sir Wyke Bayliss, addressing the students 
prior to distributing ‘the prizes, said it was for 
them to fulfilall that their fathers had failed to 
accomplish in the field of art—to make the old 
paths broader and safer, and to discover new 
ones. The artist of to-day had two things to 
fight against—despondency and conceit. The 
true artist was always trying and always fail- 
ing, for beyond his highest achievements there 
always lay a still higher aspiration. Art was a 
living and a growing force. They need have no 
fear of heresy among their ranks, for its effect 
was in the end purifying. Finally, he exhorted 
them to study the accumulated wisdom of the 
centuries, and to base their own knowledge upon 
a personal study of art. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of the 
Photographic Survey of Warwickshire was held 
on Friday night in Birmingham, Sir Benjamin 
Stone, M.P., presiding. Mr. C. J. Fowler, one 
of the hon. secretaries, submitted the draft by- 
laws which had been drawn up by the council. 
These provided that:photographs must be printed 
in carbon platinum or bromide, and be deposited, 
unmounted, with the curator, who would have 
them uniformly mounted upon the official mounts 
provided for the purpose; and that for the sake 
of uniformity whole-plate (8$ by 63) should be 
regarded as the standard size for photographs. 
Two or more prints of a smaller size might be 
placed’ on one mount, but enlargements beyond 
whole-plate were not recommended. On the 
proposition of the chairman, the by-laws were 
approved. It was resolved, on the motion of the 
chairman, that there should be a further exhi- 
bition of Warwickshire photographs atthe Bir- 
mingham Art Gallery as soon after October 1 as 
could be arranged with the authorities. 


By order of the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, the design of public buildings is thrown 
open to competition among American architects, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Tarsney 
Act of 1893. Under the new regulations informa- 
tion as to cost and general requirements of build- 
ings placed in competition will be furnished by 
the supervising architect of the Treasury Depart- _ 
ment at Washington, who will also depute a 
superintendent of construction, or clerk of works, 
for each building; but the designing of the 
structure, and the general superintendence, will 
be intrusted to such of the competing architects 
as may be selected, and he will be paid for this 
service a fee of 5 per cent. on the amount 
expended on the building up to 500,000dol., 
34 per cent. on the next 500,000dol., or any part 
thereof; and 25 per cent. on any excess beyond 
1,000,000dol. The competing designs will be 
examined bya commission, consisting of the super- 
vising architect and two other architects or experts 
in construction, who will report their conclusions to 
the secretary of the treasury ; but the right is 
reserved to reject any or all plans. The first 
buildings to be designed under the new regula- 
tions are those at Norfolk, Va., and Camden, 
N.J. Among the buildings which may possibly 
be opened later to competition is the new Phila- 
delphia Mint; although designs have been pre- 
pared for this building in the office of the super- 
vising architect, they have not been satisfactory 
to Philadelphia people. At present competition 
will be restricted to architects invited by the 
secretary of the Treasury, who is, in each case, 


and Tuke’s designs, at a total outlay of £300,000. 
The total height to the top of the flagstaff is 
518ft. 9in., and to the crow’s nest 480ft. The 
two independent lifts rose to the 380ft. level, 
whence staircases each 20ft. high led up to the 
platform below the crow’s nest, which was 
reached by an iron ladder. The disaster is attri- 
buted to the cables that conveyed the electric 
current to the arc lights on the balconies becoming 
fused and setting fire to the adjoining wood 
casing. 

Mr. Lawson Tarr has patented a new form of 
kitchen-range, of which the principal object is 
the prevention of smoke, and consequently of 
waste. When chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham City Council, Mr. 
Tait was much impressed by the pollution of the 
atmosphere by the smoke from kitchen fires, and 
for several years he has been at work in the 
endeavour to perfect a cooking-range which shall 
be free from the objection of wasting coal and 
producing smoke. He believes he has now suc- 
ceeded, and has exhibited the result of his work 
to a number of interested persons at 195, New- 
hall-street, Birmingham. Mr. Tait’s kitchener 
is a self-contained structure of iron, requiring no 
brickwork flues. The fire is wholly inclosed, 
and is arranged upon sharply-inclined bars, coal 
being fed from the top of the slope. This prin- 
ciple has been adopted in various furnaces; but 
Mr. Tait adds to it the feeding of air at the point 
of combustion through a tube forming part of 
the structure of the oven, and which, becoming 
heated, gives a hot-air blast, and secures com- 
plete combustion. The kitchener has two ovens 
and a tubular water-heater. Theinventor claims 
for it that it will do its work with one-eighth the 
quantity of fuel required for a range of corre- 
sponding dimensions of the ordinary type. 


Tur Vestry of St. Mary, Newington, has 
adopted the artesian-well system to supply the 
extensive and commodious public baths and 
washhouses recently erected by them at Manor- 
place, Walworth-road with the large amount of 
water required daily. One of the two wells 
which it was found necessary to bore has been 
already completed by the contractors, Messrs. 
Neill and Booth, to a depth of 352ft. On testing 
the supply of water at this depth, it was found to 
be fully 5,000 gallons per hour. The water is 
fairly soft in character, and will prove a good 
water for steam-hoiler and laundry purposes. It 
comes from the flinty chalk, and its purity is 
assured by a thick overlying stratum of clay, 
through which no surface-water can penetrate. 
Why on earth more people in London do not 
follow the example of the Newington Vestry, in 
the face of the rapacity and unreliableness of the 
water companies, we cannot imagine. 


Tne congress at Bristol of the National Master 
Builders’ Association was brought to a close, as 
we briefly intimated in our last issue, p. 103, by a 
visit to Bath on Thursday in last week. The 
visitors left Bristol at 10 a.m., arriving at the 
Bath G.W.R. station at 10.18, where a depu- 
tation from the Bath Master Builders’ Association, 
including Mr. E. W. Wooster (the president) and 
others, received them, and subsequently conducted 
the company over the Roman bath and the 
bathing establishment, the Abbey and Municipal 
Buildings being also visited. Light refreshments 
having been partaken of, a start was made for 
Box, a number of four-horse brakes having been 
chartered for the journey. The usual route was 
departed from, for the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the architectural and other 
beauties of Bath, and a drive was taken through 
Queen-square and the Victoria Park, thus afford- 
ing a capital view of the Royal crescent, circus, 
and assembly-rooms, before entering upon the 
London-road. The city having been left behind, 
Rudloe Firs, Box Hill, some eight miles out, was 
the rendezvous, and here the party were received 
and entertained at luncheon by the directors of 
the Bath Stone Firms, Limited. There was a 
short ‘and informal toast list, that of ‘‘ The Bath 
Stone Firms,’’ proposed by the President of the 
National Association, being received with much 
enthusiasm. Mr. George Hancock, managing 
director of the company, responded, and spoke 
in terms of admiration of the aims and objects of 
the association. Bath was reached about 7 p.m. 
The banquet, which was subsequently given at 
the Guildhall by the local association, was a great 
success, upwards of 100 sitting down. 

Tue Incorporated Society of Medical Officers 
of Health held their provincial meeting in Bristol 
on Saturday at the invitation of the West of 
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to call upon at least five members of the profession 
in gcod standing to submit designs. 


Tue Goldsmiths’ Institute Building Con- 
stuction Classes have obtained an exceptionally 
good report on the result of the recent May 
examination. Forty - one students sat for the 
elementary examination, and of these 24 are 
recorded as having ‘“‘ passed,’’ while eight have 
obtained a ‘‘ fair ’’ mark. In the advanced stage, 
every student has passed, five obtaining first- 
class, and 19 obtaining second-class certificates. 
Two students of this institute have gained second- 
class certificates in honours. The carpentry 
classes have also gained distinction, all those who 
sat for honours having gained second class certi- 
ficates, whilst two of these students recently 
obtained silver medals from the Carpenters’ 
Company, and another has gained a first-class 
certificate at the same examination. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. John Phillips, C.E., late surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, died on 
Wednesday, the 21st, at his residence, 25, Disraeli- 
road, Putney, in his 81st year. 


A public inquiry has been held at Pembroke, 
before Mr. Rienzie Walton, M.1.C.E., concerning 
the application of the town council for sanction to 
borrow £23,000 for the execution of amended 
schemes for the sewerage of the borough. 


A joint committee representing the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company, the 
Seaford Urban Council, the Newhaven Rural 
Council, and the various landowners whose property 
abuts on the Buckle-road, Seaford Bay, met at the 
County Hall, Lewes, on Monday, for the purpose 
of considering a report by Mr, E. B. Ellice-Clarke, 
on sea defence work along the foreshore of Seaford 
Bay. It was decided to take steps to carry out the 
works recommended by Mr. Ellice-Clark., 


A new church of St. Paul, with schools attached, 
is about to be built at Blackpool, from designs by 
Messrs. Garlick and Sykes. 


The South-Eastern Railway Company having 
intimated to Mr. Cumming Macdona that they are 
prepared to arrange for a station at or near Jamaica- 
road, so that their proposed loop-line may give his 
constituents better access to the City, the country, 
and the seaside, the member for Rotherhithe has 
withdrawn his opposition to the Bill now before 
A pre authorising the construction of the said 
ine, 

Messrs. Roscoe and Lumb, who have examined 
the Hermite process rather closely, report that 
whilst complete sterilisation of sewage by the 
Hermite process is not practicable, deodorisation is 
easily obtained by the weaker solutions; and that 
whilst the stronger solutions of the electrolised sea- 
water are very unstable, and soon lose their 
deodorising properties, the weaker solutions are 
fairly stable. This process has been experimentally 
used at Lytham and Ipswich ; it is also in successful 
operation at Netley Hospital, Southampton, and a 
fairly large plant is about to be put in operation at 
Bombay. 


New Roman Catholic day-schools, erected ata 
cost of £4,000, were opened at Batley on Sunday 
by the Right Rev. W. Gordon, Bishop of Leeds. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, the White- 
chapel and Bow Railway Bill, which had already 
passed successfully through the House of Commons, 
passed the committee presided over by Lord Morley 
without opposition, The object of the measure isto 
incorporate a company for making railways from 
junctions with the Metropolitan District Railway at 
Whitechapel to a junction with the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway at Bromley, the railway to 
be worked by steam-power or electricity, 


Mr. H. A. Poyser cut, on’ Monday, the sod fora 
new church to be erected at Rhosrobin, a mining 
district near Wrexham. The church will cost about 
£1,300, and will be erected on a site kindly given by 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 


The Dowager Lady Tweedmouth laid, on Monday, 
the foundation-stone of a memorial chapel which 
she is having erected at the Northern infirmary, 
Inverness, in remembrance of her late husband. 


Since the failure of the Embabeh bridge the 
subject of railway-bridge building in Egypt has 
been brought prominently before the authorities. 
It has been stated that the acceptance of a tender 
from a French firm which was not much more than 
one-half that of the English competing firm was a 
mistake, as a properly constructed work could not 
be made for the sum demanded—viz, £81,200. 
This statement seems to be well supported by the 
fact that £33,000 have now to be expended in 
strengthening the bridge in question. But even 
me te en Ape es ere See the sum will not 
equ as ) lish tendering firm—viz, 
£138,000, f ; : te 
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Busines was very brisk at the Mart last week, LATEST PRICES. wes 
although some of the larger estates failed to find ete. 
purchasers, The sales for the week, asregistered at IRON. &c. ‘as 
the Estate Exchange, amounted to £264,817 as > Ser operon roe 
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At the Council House, Bristol, a Local Govern- | Do., Welsh 2.0... c.csscssenesesereeevee 515 0, 617 6 
ment inquiry was held, on Friday, by Mr. Rienzi | Boiler Plates, Iron— ; 
Walton, M.[.C.E., the Bristol Town Council having | South Staffs .............:ccsceceses TAT 6, See 8 
applied for powers to borrow £58,000 for the} Best Smedshill ..........1........0000 10.0 °O7, soe 


purposes of streets improvements, and £7,060 for the 
provision of public baths. 


Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, R.S.A., architect, has 
received instructions from the cathedral committee 
of the commissioners of the burgh of Kirkwall to 
visit and report upon St. Magnus Cathedral there 
with a view to carrying out some long-desired 
improvements. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers decided on 
Tuesday to offer no opposition to an application 
from the Central London Railway Company for 
permission to proceed with the public staircases at 
the corner of Walbrook and Queen Victoria-street. 


The statue of Joan of Arc, by Paul Dubois, 
exhibited in the Salon of 1895, is about to be 
erected at Paris in the centre of the Place des 
Petits Peres, opposite the Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires. 


At the last meeting of the Holywell Rural Dis- 


trict Council plans were submitted of the water 


supply which Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart., of Talacre, 
is giving to the village of Gwespyr as a memorial of 
the Diamond Jubilee. Sir Pyers will make and 
maintain the works, which will include a tank 
with a capacity of 17,000gal. The plans were 
approved. 

A specialservice was held at the Central Synagogua, 
Great Portland-street, on Sunday, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of three windows to the memory 
of the late Mr. Lionel Louis Cohen, M.P. The 
central of the three windows bears an inscription 
surrounding the armorial bearings of deceased. 


The town of Ashton-in-Makerfield was on holi- 
day on Saturday when Lord and Lady Gerard drove 
over to lay the foundation-stone of the new Record 
mill at Ashton Heath. The mill is for 3,000 ring 
spindles, and will be three stories high. It will be 
lighted by electricity. It is 283ft. long and 136ft. 
in width. Lady Gerard subsequently drove to 
Wigan-road and declared open two small parks and 
recreation grounds on either side of the road. 


Madame Patti laid the memorial stone of a new 
theatre at Swansea on Monday afternoon. Mr. 
William Hope, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the archi- 
tact. 


The Dake of Devonshire will formally inaugurate 
the new water supply for Eastbourne on Friday in 
next week, August 6. The works, which have been 
completed this week, have been carried out by 
Messrs. John Aird and Sons, 


The Birmingham City Council have decided to 
carry out the first section of a widening of Bull- 
street, at an estimated cost of about £30,000. A 
larger scheme was submitted in February last, but 
was rejected, on account of the outlay invo!ved, 
about £85,000. 


A new school is to be erected at Nanpean, St. 
Stephen’s-in-Branwell, from designs by Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, architect, Redruth. j 


The new electric tramway from Roundhay Park 
to Kirkstall Abbey, a distance of seven miles, will 
be opened next week. The works have been 
carried out for the Leeds Corporation under the 
direction of Mr, Talbot, representing Dr. Hopkin- 
son, F.R.S., the consulting engineer, ’ 


Tenders for the work of constructing the pro- 
posed new Congregational church in the North- 
West Ward at Scarborough have been accepted. 
The church alone will be proceeded with at present. 
The initial seating accommodation will be for 500 
worshippers. 


The Holden memorial wing of the Rochdale 
Infirmary was opened on Saturday by Lord 
Stanley, M.P. 


Through failing health, Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., 
has been compelled to resign the position of treasurer 
to the Royal Academy, which he has held for many 
years. 


Princess Frederica of Hanover visited South 
Merstham, Surrey, on Monday, and laid~the 
foundation-stone of the new church of All Saints. 
The estimated cost of the church is £3,000, and 
towards this £1,200 has been subscribed. 


The patronal festival of St. James’s Church, 
Handsworth, on Sunday, was marked by the dedica- 
tion of a stained-glass window. The window was 
designed and executed by Mr. T. W. Camm, of 
Smethwick. The work is in harmony with that of 
the fifteenth century, and the subject treated is the 
appearance of the angel Gabriel unto Zacharias, 
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DECORATIVE VALUE OF 
MATERIALS. 


W tz much truth Ruskin says: ‘‘ Take 
most pains with the best materials. 
Neyer waste pains on bad ground; let it 
remain rough, though looked after and cared 
for.” This principle may be usefully applied 
to building materials. The commonest of 
them are developed and elaborated to a 
superfluous degree, as in those fabrics which 
for their cheapness have pushed their way 
into notice. With our surplusage of new 
materials there seems to be a danger of 
neglecting those which have the most in- 
trinsic value for substitutes of an inferior 
quality, and we see this in the treatment of 
building stones. We have a number of 
very beautiful natural products—sandstones, 
and limestones, to say nothing of clay goods 
—which are neglected because of the extra 
labour necessary in their use or decora- 
tion, and because it is easier and cheaper 
te carve a soft limestone than to carve 
granite or a hard sandstone. Ornament, 
not goodness of material, is at the root. 
The proper use of materials in a physical 
and technical sense is absolutely essential. 
We should condemn any architect who 
specified a soft limestone in a smoky 
moist atmosphere, or used inferior Swedish 
timber for exposed woodwork.. We ex- 
pect him to use the straight-grained and 
strongest-fibred timber for roofs and joists 
which have to stand stress and heavy loading, 
and to use the lighter and less durable for 
internal work exempt from strains; and for 
external stonework we naturally expect hii 
to provide harder and a more durable stone 
_ than he would do for internal work and 
carving. Beyond these requirements there 
is the decorative yalue of materials, and for 
which another set of conditions appear to be 
necessary. For instance, an architect may 
be quite justified in using a grey granite 
for a part of a facade exposed to rough 
usage, though for decorative effect a 
warm-coloured sandstone would have looked 
better; but the latter is much less durable. 
In making up his mind he has to 
weigh well which of the requirements 
is the most pressing—durability or ap- 
pearance. Ii the building was going to 
be erected in a smoky town hke Birmingham 
or Manchester, where damp and acids are 
both active agents in the disintegration of 
stone, the latter qualification should take a 
second place. Any amount of decorative 
effect produced by using stones of warm 
_ colour and of easy working would be sacri- 
ficed where smoke soon discoloured. How 
short-lived would be the effect of two or 
three materials of different tints; how soon 
begrimed with black the sculptured frieze or 
carved bands; and how brief the pleasure 
derived from marble medallions or panels, or a 
band of glazed tiles. If allthisdecorative detail 
is to be covered with a film of dirt and soot, 
so that its beauty will be lost, there will be 
little to choose between a grey granite front, 
tool dressed, and the rich inlaid front ; while 
the greater durability of the granite will 
give it a claim to adoption. These are points 
which have to be taken into our view in 
determining whether durability or decorative 
effect is to be preferred. It is amazing to 
see with what indifference the ordinary 
professional mind uses materials. He intro- 
duces polished red or Peterhead granite 
columns into his white stone front, slabs of 
polished granite cover up his iron stanchions 
of the shop-front; and his vestibules and 
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interior are covered with ‘‘art faience,” 
polished mahogany, or embossed plaster. It 
never once occurs to him whether his outside 
granite or stone is in harmony with these 
lighter fabrics. Many of our new buildings 
illustrate this hetereogeneous mixture of 
materials. 

In London the chief materials employed 
by architects for external use are stone, 
granite, marble, brick, and terracotta. But 
it cannot be said these are generally used 
intelligently or with any appreciation of their 
physical or decorative qualities. We seea 
building all brick, or all terracotta or stcne, 
just which material happens to be selected 
or which the architect knows most about. 
Apart from moulded, or carved, or modelled, 
work, there is nothing to give any decora- 
tive value to the material by way of contrast, 
and when the smoke and grime of London 
atmosphere has toned down the whole facade, 
there 1s little to ahoose between them. All 
are reduced to the same dull monotone of 
grey. ‘Take any dozen buildings in the City 
or West-End, in which these materials are 
employed ; a dull grey, or drab, and reddish 
brown are the only colours discernible, the 
fresh-painted houses and the newly-built 
brick and stone fronts excepted. The stucco 
painted front can put on a periodical garb of 
cleanliness and brightness, and now and 
then we see a brick front coloured and re- 
pointed, giving it an air of freshness ; but 
these refacings do not last long—a dingy 
coating of dirt and smoke soon obscures the 
tints or shades of colour that have been put 
on, and the short duration of the painted 
front, in London at least, makes it a very 
undesirable substitute for more lasting 
materials. ; 

Taking brick and stone as the materials 
which the architect commonly uses, we may 
wonder how little has been done to make 
them decorative. The sombre effect of 
smoke and age yery soon robs them 
of their brightness, and reduces them toa 
dull drab. Brick buildings, with bands 
and dressings of stone, are common enough ; 
but ina few years the stone becomes black 
or grey, and the red a dull brown or 
dingy black. Artistically, the toning down 
is an improvement, for the spotty effect of 
red brick and stone dressings is certainly 
not pleasing. Hampton’ Court, Chelsea 
Hospital, and many of the old ‘houses and 
edifices of the Georgian era to be seen in 
various suburbs of London are examples of 
the agreeable. tones which these two materials 
assume when left alone. But they can hardly 
be called decorative in any special sense 
from the architect’s point of view, though 
from the painter of landscape and the 
pictorial artist nothing is more charming to 
the eye as a pleasing contrast of colour than 
an old red-brick manor-house or country 
mansion peering between masses of green 
foliage, or standing in its own park. It is 
in this wider sense also that we speak of the 
decorative value of materials—namely, the 
contrasting effects produced by stone and 
brick buildings with their surroundings. 

But the decorative value of materials may 
be regarded in another light, and a more 
architectural sense—we mean the contrast 
afforded by the relation of one material to 
another in the same building, and the treat- 


‘ment of each decoratively. Have we not 


means of contrast, in red and white Mansfield, 
or red Corsehill stone, light yellow or brown 
Whitby, the Derbyshire, and other sand- 
stones within reach? We see every day 
buildings in which two or three different 
materials are mixed together without any 
definite meaning. Structural and decorative 
feature are confused: one may be of stone, 
another of brick. We see a window-dressing 


here of stone, and there one of brick, though 


both may be of the same importance. 
Cornices, stringcourses, and window-sills are 
of stone, and we notice panels carved with 


ornament of the same stone somewhere else. 


In the prominent parts, as well as in 
the retired planes, we see the stone used. 
But this is not the worst fault. . In all this 
mixture of stone and brick there is no 
attempt to make the most of the mate- 
rials in an ornamental sense, or to say, 
‘““T shall use the stone in all the 
architectural features, and the red brick in 
the minor surfaces,” or arrange the two 
decoratively. So our brick and stone build- 
ings are very uninteresting directly their 
freshness wears off. Then we have buildings 
of stock and red brick—most of our London 
School Board buildings are of this class. 
Many of them have got dingy and sombre ; 
but the two materials combine well together 
when used with moderation. Red gauged 
brick arches, courses, and quoins give relief 
to the stock brick wall faces; but we think 
the fault in most work of this kind isa 
spottiness of effect, an even distribution of 
the two colours without any decorative value. 
It would be much better if the red brickwork 
was used in certain portions of the building, 
and the stock brickwork in other parts—say, 
red brick in ground story, and the upper stories 
of the stock. brick, but with window-dress- 
ings of red to carry the same colour through. 
This would be more decorative than to use 
stock brick in the whole of the walling and 
red brick in the dressings. In a market . 
with open arches in the lower story, the red 
brickwork could be used throughout the 
piers and arches, and above the light brick- 
work with simple dressings in. the darker 
material. The new bathsin Kennington-road . 
show an excellent brick contrast of red 
facings and gauged work in dressings. hak 

Passing to brick and terracotta much the 
same rule applies. The chief mistake is to 
employ it in a scattered way over the front 
in cornices, string-courses, bands of orna- 
ment and dressings with brick between in 
the manner most stone. dressings are done. 
A disjointed effect is produced, and the bands 
or courses are often very rough and un- 
pleasant to the eye. The better way is to 
employ the terracotta in a whole part of , 
the building, say the ground story, the - 
material appearing again in the main windows | 
and features above; or, say, let the terra- — 
cotta be employed in the entrance porch or 
in an angle tower or a bay window. The 
work is then all aligned in proper courses, 
and a decorative effect is produced. 

A few buildings show this employment of 
material in the mass. The new Metropole 
Hotel at Folkestone has its ground story or | 
basement throughout of the Burmantofts 
terracotta, and dark red brickwork from 
Tunbridge Wells in the upper portion of the 
building. A few examples in Regent-street 
and Oxford-street may be noticed as in Messrs. 
Redfern’s premises, Conduit-street, where a 
porch vestibule of shop-front has beenentirely 
constructed of terracotta. Another admirable 
example of this treatment is seen in some. 
recently-built premises in Parliament-street, | 
one of the most refined and artistically- 
finished fronts of brick and terracotta to be - 
seen in London. Both in the delicacy of 
the arch members and ornamental details 
modelled in terracotta, and the general design 
of the building, the architect. has shown how 
these materials can be combined with effect. 
Those who want to see how these two 
materials are used together in a whole street 
may make a tour of inspection through the 
rebuilt streets like Surrey- and Arundel- 
streets, which lead from the Strand to the 
Embankment. Both the modes of combining 
the two materials may be seen here—we do 
not say always successfully. The elaborate 
front of the School Board Offices loses much 
of its effect from the want of breadth of plain 
surfaces ; the ornamental detail, instead of 
being confined to certain parts like the 
window bays, is too intermixed. At the 
corner of Arundel-street- Messrs. Smith’s 
premises show a reasonable combination : 
the recessed window bays are in terracotta 
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between piers of brickwork. In Sloane-street 
and Hans-place these two materials have 
been largely used together, and here and 
there one may find a decorative effect 
obtained by simple means. 

Granites and marbles are important archi- 
tectural materials; but how little architects 
have done to show their decorative value! 
We see a basement or ground story executed 
in polished grey granite, above is an ordinary 
stone or brick building. Granite, when used 
in the lump in this way, is seldom successful. 
In many of the newer City offices and shops 
we see granite used for pilasters or piers 
between the windows, very durable and 
effective, but without any relief of colour or 
contrast. In Aberdeen or Glasgow we may 
see how these hard materials have been used 
with effect and decorative value as in buildings 
designed by the late Thomson in the Neo- 
Grec style. The combination of dressings of 
different tints like blue and brown, as, for 
instance, the darker polished granite for 
pilasters, and the redder or lighter varieties 
for the walls or jambs of windows, may be 
adopted, as it has been done in a few City 
buildings, and a few in Westminster Bridge- 
road and Oxford-street. The various colours 
found in Devonshire and Irish marbles 
from red to blue and green and black, 
offer architects a mode of decoration of 
which they have not made much, Thus 
from Galway come some beautiful green 
marbles, and from Cork several varieties of 
red and grey, and from Plymouth many 
very charming varieties from delicate greys 
or lilac tints to rich brown and rose-red hues, 
many spangled marbles in which veins of 
black and pink, grey and dove, and 
yellow diversify the surface. These very 
beautiful marbles are of less price than 
the Italian varieties, and have been sent 
to all parts, Italy, Africa, and India, and 
are supplied in slabs of lin. to 1}in. thick, 
polished on one face suitable for wall decora- 
tions and interiors, also in blocks and shafts 
for columns. If they can stand the atmo- 
spheres of cities like Birmingham and Leeds, 
they will do anywhere. In treating these 
granites and marbles, the modes of finishing 
their surfaces ought to be considered ;—thus 
they may be sanded or haye a polished face, 
be rough or fine axed, or ‘‘ finely emeried ” 
—a source of decorative effect which can be 
inexpensively employed. 

Of late years coloured faiences have been 
introduced; but how few examples of 
successful decoration can be pointed to! We 
have one instance of an open loggia to a 
restaurant in the Strand, in which a yellowish 
glazed faience has been employed success- 
fully. For colour contrasts the material is 
excellent; but many of the applications 
we see have failed, because the architect has 
not studied a scheme of decoration. The 
failure has been due to over-elaboration and 
enrichment, instead of relying mainly on 
broad flat surfaces of one or two tints 
of broken quality, One or two designs, 
at the National Oompetition Exhibition 
at South Kensington for interior decoration 
applied to a music-room and to other pur- 
poses, show the right decorative treatment of 
this material. Might not many of our streets 
and interior vestibules and halls be made to 
contribute colour at once decorative and rest- 
ful by glazed faience of quiet shades of green 
and yellow, in the name fascias, arcading, 
and spandrels of shops and offices, and in the 
surfaces of interior walls? We do not mean 
elaborate patterns or painted and glazed 
pictures of the so-called “‘art faience”’ make, 
but a scheme of colour gradation arranged 
architecturally as a wall treatment. The 
frittered and piecemeal distribution of the 
choicer materials, whether it be gauged 
brickwork, stone, terracotta, or marble, 
destroys all decorative breadth, and is the 
cause of failure of most of our facades ; the 
same quantity in main features and broad 
surfaces imparts grace and beauty. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION OF 
SCHOOLS OF ART DESIGNS. 


| Ex the practical qualities of architectural 
design, the drawings exhibited at the 
National Competition at South Kensington 
are inferior to those of the last year or two. 
Two gold medals have been awarded for 
designs for buildings—one for a provincial 
market by James A. Swan, of Birmingham, 
and another for a memorial chapel by George 
A. Paterson, of Glasgow. We have seen the 
design for the provincial market before. It 
is shown by an able set of drawings, marked 
by some freshness and a masterly treatment 
of details. ‘The plan shows a parallelogram 
longitudinally divided into three bays or 
avenues divided by open arches and pillars 
with two open sides, and of five bays in 
length for standings, and a hall or assembly- 
room aboye 81ft. Gin. by 34ft., with offices 
at the end and a projecting stair on 
one side leading to the assembly-hall. The 
roof is high-pitched, with fiche, and the 
upper story is pierced by mullioned windows, 
the whole in a Late Gothic style, of which 
the author shows himself to be an expert. 
The large detail of window-bay exhibits a free 
and clever treatment; the section of roof is also 
carefully designed; the coloured perspective is 
an effective drawing. The Memorial Chapel, 
by George A. Paterson, is of dignified monu- 
mental character in a Greco-Egyptian style, 
planned as a Greek cross, the arm on the 
left for the monument, that on the right for 
vestries, and the eastern arm for choir and 
altar, and a vestibule at the west end. The 
cross has a large circular area, seated in the 
centre, with ambulatories. A low dome 
crosses this part. Columns of the Corinthian 
order standing upon a spacious stylobate 
surround the central naos, and the entrance 
doorway is in this lower part, to which a 
flight of steps flanked by columns or balus- 
trades lead. The details on a large scale 
show the coloured and bronze decorations. 
The author’s work is characterised by a true 
Greek feeling, and clean, firmly-drawn 
elevations are sent, Several drawings receive 
silver medals. Another Glasgow Corpora- 
tion student, Donald» M. Stoddart, sends 
a design for a small art department. 
This scheme is Classic in design, with a 
domed square central compartment ap- 
proached by a handsome flight of steps, 
having side-wings for paintings, also library 
and reading-room. <A _ lecture-theatre is 
shown behind. Recessed Corinthian columns 
adorn the side wings. There is a heaviness 
of outline and detail, and the lighting does 
not appear to be sufficient. James McKissack, 
of the Glasgow Technical College, sends also 
a design for a museum and art gallery. The 
plan is rectangular, divided into galleries 
en suite, with picture galleries over. The 
building is designed in an Italian Renais- 
sance manner, with angle cupolas and a 
centre dome. ‘The details are poor, espe- 
cially the windows and outline of dome. 
We cannot admire the design for a monu- 
ment by Donald M. Stoddart, which takes a 
silver medal. It looks like an unfinished 
Gothic tower, and poor at that, with canopied 
figures at top and an open flat arch for the 
reception of the principal statue. 


We next come to the bronze medal book 
prize designs. Theseare numerous, and include 
a few works of considerable merit, especially 
in the designs of a decorative character. 
First we notice buildings. Alexander 
M. Gardner, of the Glasgow School of 
Art, sends a design for an art department of 
a university, an elaborated Italian design, 
with centre dome, spoiled by groups of figure 
sculpture, and of a very poor profile. Andrew 
Roll, of the same school, wins a bronze medal 
for the same subject, also defective in its 
external proportions, and wide portico. The 
drawings are scarcely up to the mark. 
The design for chapter-house—we suppose 
the subject is given because it brings into 


play the skill of the student for a construc— 
tional Gothic exercise—by J. A. T. Houston, © 
of Glasgow, is an extraordinary example, of 
misapphed architectural knowledge. The 
author shows prodigious flying buttresses of 
the heaviest kind; the arcs boutant are richly 
traceried with buttresses of unnecessary pro- 
portions, and the details of construction not _ 
shown. But why give the subject to a 
student who has not mastered the elementary 
principles of the art? James Christie, of the 
same school, sends a preferable design; but 
the pinnacles which surmount buttresses at 
corners of octagon are extravagantly large. 
The same medal also goes to a design for a 
palatial club-house, Italian Renaissance, | 
with clever details, but poor proportions and 
plan. A book prize is given to H. Hender— 
son, Leeds, for a design for an institute— 
a well-grouped building in a free style for 
architecture and the arts, accompanied by 
an ably-drawn perspective, which deserves a. 
higher award, and the same student’s design 
for a village inn is also artistically treated. 
The same prize is won by HE. Brain, of 
Longton (Art Class) for a country church, 
yery simply and well treated with low tower, 
shown by a nicedrawing. W.M. Carter, York, 
also creditably wins this prize for a country 
vicarage ina Late Gothic style, adapted to 
a stone district, the walling in ‘‘scutch” 
faced, hammer-dressed, random courses. — 
The plan shows.a large, projecting parish 
room, and the design is picturesquely 
handled, and deserves a higher place. We 
also notice a cemetery chapel design, and a — 
very pleasing, quaintly-treated design for - 
wayside inn, with half-timber and red-tile 
roof, by F. W. B. Yorke, of Oldbury. The — 
same prize is given for a country house, 
heavy and poor in design and detail, with — 
a plan by a novice. Who is responsible > 
An ambitious design for a cathedral, by 
H. Swanwick, Leeds, receives a book prize, — 
though we are unable to see on what ground 
the award is justified. Itis a Late quasi- 
Gothic style with segmental and pointed — 
windows to naye and aisles, and ill-designed 
tracery. The central tower is storied with a 
cupola finish, and two other towers and 
spires are at the west end. The whole is 
devoid of feeling, and the detail is bad, as 
is the design of the vaulting. -McGrath’s © 


design for a gate entrance is classic, and 


neatly executed with ink prospective. — 
We note a few designs for a iron- 
work, A bronze medal is give to G. Howard, 
of Putney, for terrace railing, and a book 
prize to V. A. Lawes, Warminster, for 
wrought -iron gates, which are rather 
crowded. A bronze medal is won by T. D. 
Bryan, of Bristol, for a pair of entrance gates 
treated with some skill, and a book prize — 
goes to R. Eccles, Manchester, for a gate 
treatment of some merit; but on the 
whole the designs do not show any intelli- — 
gent appreciation of smithery. In the 
designs for artistic metal-work a silver medal — 
is awarded to Agnes Kershaw, Sheffield, for — 
designs for  electric-light pendants and — 
brackets, which show some merit in adapta-— 
tion and form, and a bronze medal to Pe 
Connard, of the Royal College of Art, for a” 
design for pendant, in which elegance 
lightness are qualities. = is 
Amongst other designs of a decora . 
character we may notice Herbert D. Richter’s — 
(Bath), design for a cigar cabinet and panel, 
for which bronze medals have been awarded. 
The former is a clever design, refined in treat 
ment and detail. A silver medal for stain 
wood hanging cabinet for books is awarded 
to W. I. Blagg, Chelsea, well treated, with a 
figure-subject in panel, the design and colour 
of which are very creditable. A bronz@ 
medal is also given to F. R. Wilkins, of the 
same school, for a panel design based on 
poppy. One of the few high-class desi; 
for decoration intended for a music-roor 
by Henry E. Crocket, of the Training © 
which receives a silver medal. The firep 


suitable character, and there is much taste 
_ shown in the treatment of the panelling. The 

same award is given to James B. Fulton, 
Glasgow, for a screen in chapel of rich 
traceried design, and of Late Gothic. A 
design for a hall fireplace by W. S. Moyes, 
Glasgow Technical College Art Class, shows 
breadth and a sensible treatment. Arthur 
‘O. Carter’s design for decoration of an 
assembly-hall, which receives a bronze 
medal, is yery meritorious, and the silver 
medal design for the decoration of a Turkish 
bath by Alfred Coumber is worth notice for 
the choice and spirited treatment in terra- 
cotta, glass, and mosaic in dome and 
spandrels, and the glazed faience decoration. 

A design for a piano front, an oak screen 
and mantel, receives a gold medal, and is by 
‘George Montague Ellwood, of Holloway 
School, in which an artistic treatment of 
materials is shown on the drawings. The 
decorations of mantels consist partly of gesso 
ornament and wrought-iron fittings. The 
piano front has panel in relief of St. Cecilia 
and other subjects, these being in gesso. A 
clever perspective sketch in ink for oak over- 
door of music-room having six gesso panels is 
sent, Pillars of oak support the overdoor, and 
have copper bracket capitals, and the de- 
sign shows freshness and originality of treat- 
ment. A fire-screen in oak with stained 
wood and gesso-work panels, copper, and 
side -leaves is pleasing and unique in 
‘design, and shows much ingenuity and 
taste. We may refer to the time exer- 
cises worked at local examinations in art. 
One of these is a pencil sketch of one 
bay of choir of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, showing details done in four hours. 
Another is an architectural design made in 
three days of end of church with staircase 
turret, but in a questionable style of Gothic. 
A third drawing shows a timber roof, These 
time sketches are a useful mode of bringing 
out the candidate’s faculty for design. 

The drawings from measurement are 
below the average. We have seen a much 
larger number of examples of measured 
work, and those exhibited are not very 
high in merit, either as subjects or as 
drawings. One gold medal in this class 
is awarded to a Birmingham student, 
‘William Haywood, for measured drawings of 
St. Patrick’s Church, Patrington, Yorkshire, 
and the elaborately carved pulpit of St. 
Chad’s in Birmingham, and other drawings. 
The prize is deservedly won, though the 
subjects could have been better chosen. The 
drawings are in pencil. Other drawings we 
notice include details of Kirby Hall, for 
which a silver medal is given to Albert 
Herbert, of Leicester; measured drawings of 
the screen, Southwell (bronze medal), by 
Harry H. Goodall; drawings of oak stalls 
in St. Mary’s, Lancaster,; by Charles B. 
Pearson, of that place; drawings of Church 
of St. Mary, Stafford, by Wm. Plant, Stafford 


(bronze medal); measured drawings of an| 


iron sereen and gate, by W. Tomlinson, 
Derby (awarded a silver medal); measured 
drawings of a railing, by W. H. Meggs, of 
the same town (silver medal); measured 
drawings of wrought-iron gates, by Arthur 
E. Martin, Rugby ; drawings of Broke tomb, 
Cobham Church, by Reginald J. Beal, 
Maidstone; and others for which bronze 
medals and book prizes are given. 

Amongst modelled designs in plaster, the 
gold medal is given to Josiah Connor, Sal- 
ford, fora modelling for an embossed wall 
filling, a low relief and chaste design. 
Another is given to Ernest G. Gillick, Not- 
tingham, for a fireplace and side of room; 
the figure of a girl singing forming the 
pilaster or jamb of fireplace in a niched recess 
is well modelled, and the whole is quiet and 
broadly treated. A silver medal is awarded 
to Chas. A. Sheehan, Bristol, for a pulpit 
decoration. We notice also a nicely modelled 

design for wall docoration by David H. 
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painted with figure-panels of a rofitied and | Hodge, of Plymouth; a design for a panel 


by Herbert D. Richter, Bath. 5 be 

Many other departments deserve notice, but 
we can only mention a few of them under 
the class of design. James H. Rudd, Barn- 
staple, sends a. design for metal work ; a 
bronze medal is given to J. W. Harmstone, 
of the Royal College of Art, for a design 
for a gable containing a sundial, cleverly 
treated. The same prize is awarded to Philip 
Connard, of the same college, for an electric- 
hight pendant. The design for wall-papers 
and stencilled designs comprise many of 
excellence and invention, and some of these 
are unrewarded. A gold medal is awarded 
to Helena R. Dow, of Glasgow, for a very 
appropriate design for wall-papered frieze, and 
to Robert Paterson, of Glasgow, foracarpet de- 
sign, and to Geoffrey Alan Baker, Canterbury, 
for a stencilled frieze and fillimg—a clever and 
workmanlike design on blue ground, with 
blue and green female figures playing and 
reclining in the frieze. The silver medal 
designs by Hlizabeth Davies and Christina S. 
Graham, Newcastle, for stencilled patterns, 
are bold and original in motive. A bronze 
medal is given to G. W. Hughes, of 
Birmingham, for a design showing much 
invention. Herbert D. Richter, of Bath, wins 
a silver medal for a wall-paper of much 
merit and quiet treatment. Robt. H. Arrol, 
of Glasgow, receives a bronze medal fora 
nice design. For stencilled designs, the 
works of Jennie Wood, Manchester; A. J. 
Madeley, of Maidstone; and OC. H. Rogers 
have all been commended by the examiners, 
and receive bronze medals. We have no space 
here to refer to the designs for book illustra- 
tions, which are very clever. An able silver 
medal design is that by 8. Rollinson, of Scar- 
borough, in which the fairy-tale figures are 
cleverly drawn, and the arrangement is good. 
Margaret Thompson, of New Cross, also 
sends a clever design, which takes the same 
prize. We notice also a clever design for a 
lady’s work-table in wood, with carved flat 
ornament, exceedingly quiet, by Isabel 
McBean, of New Cross, and some well- 
conceived figure designs in stained glass by 
Evelyn Holden, Birmingham, and a few 
modelled designs for metal-work by J. H. 
Cronshaw for bolt-plate, drawer handle, and 
kettle stand are very creditable in design. 

————__ 


A CABINET BELONGING TO THE LATE 
G. T. ROBINSON. 


| Nees cabinet was one of the few pieces of 
furniture belonging to the late G. T, Robin- 
son, F'.S8.A., which were recently put up for 


. €. 
auction. It is made of stout oak, and is slightly 
carved and inlaid. There are two folding doors, 
with white metal hinges and pierced escutcheons, 
the two drawers above being likewise fitted with 
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similar escutcheons and also drop-handles. In 
the upper portion are shelves with open baluster 
fronts. The total height is 7ft., and the width 
about 4ft. 
OEE 


THE HOUSING OF THE WALLACE 
COLLECTION. 


J has committee appointed by the Treasury to 

consider the housing of the Wallace col- 
lection of works of art have just issued their report. 
The committee consisted of Lord Lansdowne 
(chairman), Sir W. Harcourt, Sir E. J. Poynter, 
Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, Sir F. Mowatt, 
Mr. W. Armstrong, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
and Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The report, 
which is in favour of the acquisition of Hertford 
House for the purpose, is signed by all the 
members except Sir E. Poynter, who makes the 
alternative proposal to house the collection on 
the site in Pall Mall now occupied by Messrs. 
Hampton’s furniture premises, immediately west 
of the National Gallery. The Hertford House 
collection was bequeathed to the nation by the 
late Lady Wallace, on the following conditions :— 

(a) That her Majesty’s Government shall agree to give 
a site, and build thereon a special museum ; (}) that this 
site shall be in a central part of London; (c) that the 
museum shall be a *‘ special museum,’’ and that the col- 
lection ‘shall always be kept together, unmixed with 
other objects of art.” 

Four proposals for disposing of the collection 
were considered by the committee, namely :— 

(i.) To retain if at Hertford House; (ii.) to remove it 
to a building adjoining, or in the neighbourhood of, the 
National Gallery; (ii1.) to remove it to a new building 
to be erected upon an independent and suitable site; or 
(iy.) to remoye it to South Kensington. 

The committee were of opinion that proposal 
iv. would not be in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the bequest, and this was therefore 
dismissed from consideration. Proposals i. and ii. 
would comply with the provisions of the bequest 
in regard to centrality, and that although the 
retention of the collection at Hertford House 
might not involve the actual construction of a 
special museum, it would nevertheless sufficiently 
comply with the terms of the bequest, and be 
strictly in accordance with the intention of the 
testatrix. 

As to the three alternatives thus left them, all 
the members except Sir E. Poynter decide in 
favour of Hertford House. In some cases the 
lighting needs improvement, and the whole 
collection suffers from overcrowding. The space 
between one picture and another is insufficient 
for their proper display. The large quantity of 
furniture now in the house would also interfere 
with the convenience of visitors ; but under the 
bequest, ‘‘ personal and modern jewelry, trinkets, 
and effects,’’ as well as ‘‘ ordinary modern fur- 
niture and chattels,’’ do not pass to the nation. 

On the advice of Mr. (now Sir John) Taylor, 
surveyor to H.M. Office of Works, the committee 
suggest that the space on the ground floor to the 
north and west of the courtyard at Hertford 
House, now occupied by stables, coach-houses, 
&e., could be appropriated for new exhibition 
galleries. These would not have any top-light, 
but could be well lit from both sides by windows 
opening into George-street, into Manchester- 
street, and into the central courtyard. This 
alteration would increase the floor-space avail- 
able for exhibition purposes by about 7,000sq.ft., 
thus increasing the total available floor-space 
from some 18,000sq.ft. to some 25,000sq.ft. The 
length of the picture galleries on the first floor 
could further be increased by extending the sky- 
lights, thus converting the first floors of the 
eastern and western wings of the main building 
into exhibition galleries, lit from above. The 
adoption of these suggestions, or some of them, 
together with minor alterations, would, the com- 
mittee believe, enable the collection to be worthily 
exhibited, and would afford ample room for 
ordinary visitors. As to the cost at which it 
would be possible to acquire Hertford House and 
adapt it for the purposes of a public exhibition, 
there is reason, it is stated, to hope that the 
leasehold and freehold interest may be obtained 
for between £60,000 and £70,000, and the cost of 
the alterations is estimated at about £24,000—a 
total cost of some £90,000. The estimate, how- 
ever, is only approximate, and does not include 
electric or other lighting. In conclusion, the 
committee summarise their reasons for recom- 
mending the retention of the collection at Hert- 
ford House under the following half-dozen heads: 

(i.) Such an arrangement would be in accordance with 


the terms of the bequest, and would, in the view of the 
executors, give effect to the wishes of the testatrix, 
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(ii) It would, more than any other arrangement, 
preserve the distinctive character of the collection, and 
would retain it within the building in which its owners 
had placed it, and which they had adapted for its 
reception. 

(iii.) It would be much the less costly of the alterna- 
tives suggested. 

(iv.) It would avoid the risks inséparable from the 
removal and rearrangement of the collection. 

(y.) It would provide a museum which, owing to its 
complete detachment from other buildings, would be 
spec, ally free from risk of fire. 

(vi-) It would avoid delay and afford the public an 

opportunity of entering into the enjoyment of this price- 
less assemblag® of works of art within a few months of 
the present time instead of five or six years hence. 
' The witnesses were examined by the committee 
in private, and included Mr. (now Sir) John 
Taylor, who gave various estimates and par- 
ticulars as to cost and space; Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, one of the members of the committee, who 
said he viewed the decoration of the rooms of 
Hertford House as a most valuable portion of the 
bequest ; Mr. Murray Scott, Mr. Charles Davis, 
Mr. J. P. Heseltine, one of the trustees of the 
National Gallery; and Sir E. Poynter. A 
number of plans of Hertford House are appended 
to the-report, as well as a plan of the National 
Gallery. 

The following have been recommended by the 
Treasury as trustees of the collection :—The Earl 
of Rosebery, Sir Edward B. Malet, Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, M.P., Major-General Sir 
Arthur Ellis, Mr. A. B. Freeman Mitford, Mr. 
Alfred C. de Rothschild, and Mr. John Murray 
Scott, who is required by the terms of the will to 
be a trustee. Mr. Claude Phillips has been 
appointed keeper of the collection. 

The Government have lost no time in acting 
on the report, for a supplementary estimate has 
already been issued for the purchase of Hertford 
House, the sum asked for being £80,000. 
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THE VERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
NORTHWICH. : 
r, bee schools were opened on Saturday week 
by the Duchess of Westminster, being a gift 
to his native town by Sir Joseph Verdin, Bart., 
D.L. The schools are built on a corner site, the 
two principal fagades being well broken up and 
enriched with terracotta ornament and stringing. 
The main entrance is splayed on the angle of the 
building at the junction of the London-road and 
the Crescent, forming a very pleasing break to the 
front. Over the main entrance, inclosed in a 
bold panel, are the words, ‘‘ The Verdin Tech- 
nical Schools and Gymnasium,’’ the pediment on 
which this is placed being supported on angle 
piers, corbelled out, and finished with enriched 
capitals. 

Over the entrance to the art school, fronting 
London-road, are erected representations of 
Science and Art, splendidly modelled, and 
enriched with festoons of flowers and fruit. 

A large ornamental panel is also placed in the 
principal facade fronting London-road, repre- 
senting Painting, Sculpture, Music, and Science. 
The figures are admirably composed and 
modelled, and form a feature of great interest to 
the building. 

A large polished granite panel is placed in the 
front, near the principal entrance door, sur- 
rounded by a terracotta frame with two specially - 
modelled figures supporting each side ; carved on 
the granite panel in bold style is an inscription. 

The building, as before stated, has two 
entrances, with vestibule and spacious entrance 
hall communicating with corridors, which form a 
Square with an area in the centre, thus admitting 
light and ventilation all round; two means of 
exit are also formed at the back. 

Mullioned and transomed windows in terracotta 
are provided to the two main fronts, and gables 
are surmounted with terracotta copings, termi- 
nals, and ornamental scrolls of special design. 
All the external facework is built with red 
ei os ee all of which, including 

erracotta, has been supplied by Be 6) 
Edwards, of Ruabon. at ee 

Plans of the two principal floors are given on 
our illustration, which will show the general 
accommodation provided, which includes four 
classrooms, 21ft. by 25ft. 9in., divided. with 
Strapps’ latest patent sliding partitions, supplied 
and tixed by Messrs. John Heywood and Sons. of 
Manchester ; also all the internal fittings jin- 
cluding laboratory fittings, &e. There is also a 
gymnasium, cookery and laundry classrooms, 
carpenters’ and plumbers’ workshops, committee 
and cloakrooms on the ground floor. 

On the first floor is placed the chemical and 


-| quarters for the party. 
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physical laboratories, with preparation room, and 
also lecture room. The art rooms are placed on 
the north side of the building, well-lighted, with 
large windows cut up into the roof, and glazed 
with plate-glass, including elementary art, 28ft. 
by 25ft.; art room, 41ft. by 32ft.; art masters’ 
room, 20ft. by 14ft.; storeroom, 14ft. by 12ft., 
and modelling room, 18ft. by 12ft. } 

The heating is by low-pressure hot-water pipes 
and ventilating radiators. In addition to the 
ventilating radiators a system of automatic 
ventilators has been carried out by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland Bros., of Manchester. 

Several stained-glass windows are in the main 
and art entrances. The whole of the building 
has been executed from designs, prepared by 
Mr. Joseph Cawley, M.S.A., architect, of North- 
wich, by Mr. William Molyneaux, builder, of the 
same town, Mr. John Broadhurst acting as clerk 
of the works, the total cost, including site, being 
£12,000. 
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A CHARLES II. CHAIR. 


HAIRS, like the Charles II. arm-chair, with 
scrolls and volutes freely used, and with cane 
seats and backs, were in use during the latter part 


of the 17th and well on into the 18th century. 
The yolute-like front legs in the subject of our 
sketch turn inwards at the feet ; in many cases 
they turn outwards. The total height is 4it. The 
width of seat, out to out, in front is 1ft. 10}in., 
and at the back Ift. 6in. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION, 1897.—I. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HE late Edmund Sharpe, of Lancaster, the 
founder of the annual éxcursions of the 
Architectural Association will only be recol- 
lected by those excursionists who joined 
during the early years, when these useful and 
enjoyable outings were originated, and yet 
Lancaster, where he lived and practised, has for 
the first time only now been chosen as the head- 
As a Gothic revivalist, 
Sharpe’s leading aim was to inspire young 
architects with the same enthusiastic love for 
Ecclesiastical detail of 13th-century date as that 
with which he himself was actuated, and, more- 
over, it was a sine quad non with him to measure 
and plot, on the spot, mouldings and carvings 
of various periods so as to classify and tabulate 
them on scientific principles, always, be it 
noted, with the leading idea of furthering the 
purist’s view of the revival of Medieval 
Architecture generally and of the Lancet 
period in particular by preference, and at 
all hazards certainly aiming at its restriction to 
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nothing later than the style contemporary 
Richard II. Perpendicular English Gothic five- — 
and-twenty years ago had few active admirers — 
and no advocates. The turn of fashion in favour — 
of the ‘‘ Late and Flat,’’ more recently set in — 
motion by the late John Dando Sedding in fayour — 
of Tudor work, had in Sharpe’s days hardly — 
commenced, and so he was enabled by his 
personal charm and strong individuality of — 
character to direct the studies unchallenged and ~ 
marshal the industry of those who were attracted — 
by his enthusiasum to follow his lead — 
in these sketching trips. Early and late were — 
the members at work, catching trains at all sorts — 
of impossible hours, and ever making indefatigable — 
efforts with the best of good will to keep pace — 
with the serious enterprise of Edmund Sharpe, — 
their cicerone—a task which at times led the less — 
energetic, at any rate, to the opinion that these — 
outings had lost their holiday guise more com- — 
pletely than had been contemplated. This ideal — 
after Sharpe’s lamented death became a memory — 
only, and although the late George Edmund ~ 
Street once called the A.A. excursions, as thus — 
conducted, ‘‘ architectural scrambles,’’ those who — 
took part in them never lost sight of the industry 2 
which their founder’s methods of work inculcated, _ 
and for many years on each occasion after — 
the final dinner it remained the custom for the — 
week’s work to be circulated for emulation — 
and criticism. In this way, undoubtedly, much ~ 
good work was done. ‘Taste gradually saw — 
a change, church-work no longer exclusively — 
engaged the attention of the excursionists, while — 
visits to old mansions and manor-housesin search — 
of domestic architecture not infrequently became 
associated with hospitality on the part of the — 
owners which scarcely accorded with the rigid — 
régime of Edmund Sharpe, and certainly at times — 
hardly conduced to sketching and measuring up. é 
The congenial and ever-to-be-regretted’ John — 
Loftus Robinson, the hon. photographer to the — 
excursion for 14 years dating from 1880, — 
introduced his irrepressible camera, and some ~ 
of the members with pardonable resignation — 
after his advent, relied unblushingly on 4 
this instrument, at least to some extent, for 
their records of the buildings visited. It is — 
not thus difficult to realise how the holiday 5 
side of these excursions, as time went on, began — 
to assert itself, particularly as men’s minds had — 
turned to seek inspiration from the buildings — 
which originated in the opulence of the Renais- 
sance, while even the productions of the less refined _ 
convivialities associated with Queen Anne’s times — 
may possibly have exerted some influence in the 
direction indicated, which scarcely the Puritanical — 
tendences of a Dutch William could moderate or 
recall. ‘Free Classic,” anyway, seemingly — 
justified greater freedom in more ways’ one. — 
The absence of any concerted plan, too, left 
everyone unrestrained in the method of his work- 
ing, the quartermaster’s whistle alone remaining 
to assert the necessities of the programme. Th 
leadership, on these occasions, of the successive pr 
sidents of the Association hasapproached, of course, 
nothing like the standard inaugurated by the 
founder of these outings, and so the excursions ha’ 
drifted along their unrestrained and happy co 
without perhaps any distinguishing re 
though by no means devoid of practical u 
and, thanks to the endeavours of the hon. secre 
taries, always accompanied by good fellowship 
and mutual advantage. The admission, too, thus 
obtained to a very large number of private houses, 
many of them being in out-of-the-way situations 
not usually accessible, has enabled excursionists 
to see a vast variety of historic domestic + 
and antique furniture. It may be inte! 
perhaps, in this connection, to give a comp 
of the headquarters of these twenty-seven 
sions, dating in the following sequence fro 
when they began, the first six being arrange 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe himself:—1870 Li 
1871 Ely, 1872 Newark, 1874 Paris 
Angouléme, 1876 Winchester, 1877 War 
1878 Hull, 1879 Wells, 1880 Norwich, 18817 
cester, 1882 Kettering, 1883 Yeoyil, 1884. 
St. Edmund’s, 1885 Banbury, 1886 Town Ma 
near Maidstone ; 1887 Bath; 1888 Matlock: 
Derbyshire; 1889 King’s Lynn, 1890 Oxford, 
1891 Shrewsbury, 1892 Taunton, 1893 Diss, 1 
Wells, 1895 Cheltenham, and 1896 Tunbri 
Wells. It will thus be seen that Yorksh 
only been visited once, and Hull has hithert 
remained the highest northern point 
when Lancaster will carry the excursionis' 
what further afield, though it will be 
that the several centres have been ver; 
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diversified, and often admirably chosen for the 
purpose in view. Of late years the selection has 
been made chiefly to include houses, as we have 
already mentioned, and this year this stipulation 
has led to the choice of a Lancashire and West- 
moreland district, so as to comprise Claughton 
Hall, Cark Hall, Borwick Hall, Hoghton Towers, 
Samlesbury Hall, Livesey Hall, Levens Hall, 
Holker Hall, and Thurland Castle, nine well- 
known examples in the neighbourhood of Lan- 
caster. We have on various occasions illustrated 
some of these, besides other Lancashire and 
Cheshire old mansions. To-day we accom- 
pany these notes with some other illustra- 
tions, so as to give our readers a more graphic 
idea of the places in the programme. Before 
passing on to these, it may be well to add that, 
although many of the older men have gradually 
dropped out of the ranks of late years, some still 
retain seats on the committee, and the position so 
usefully held for meny years by Mr. H. D. 
Searles- Wood has now been taken up by Mr. W. 
Talbot Brown, the hon. sec., who is one of the 
original excursionists, and was personally con- 
nected with Mr. Edward Sharpe. We have no 
wish to anticipate the proceedings which com- 
mence on Monday, and the following descriptive 
particulars but briefly serve as giving a few facts 
concerning the places set down in the list, of 
which we give a copy, as follows :— 

Monday, Aug. 9th, Claughton Hall, stay 
15 hours; Hornby Church, 1 hour; Thurland 
Castle, 45 minutes ; Tunstall Church, 30 minutes ; 
Karkby Lonsdale, Bridge and Church, 45 minutes. 

Tuesday, Aug. 10th, Cark Hall, 1 hour ; Cart- 
mell Priory and village, 3 hours; Holker Hall, 
1 hour ; Grange, 1 hour. 

Wednesday, Aug. 11th, Borwick Hall, 2 hours; 
Beetham Church (luncheon), 30 minutes; Levens 
Hall, 2 hours. 

Thursday, Aug. 12th, Samlesbury Hall, 1 hour ; 
Livesey Hall, 1 hour ; Hoghton Towers, 15 hours. 

Friday, Aug. 13th, Furness Abbey, all day ; 
and on Saturday, Aug. 14th, Lancaster Castle, 
Gateway, and Church. 

Lancaster itself has a history of the first con- 
sequence, and from its famous castle an excellent 
view of the greatest beauty is obtained over- 
looking Morecambe Bay, a fine expanse set off 
by the Westmoreland ‘hills and the mountains 
of the Furness district, while the shallow Lune 
enriches, as it wends its way through, the fertile 
meadows to the left of ‘the picture. John 
0’ Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lancaster,’’ made the 
Palatine city his residence, and built the grand 
gateway and also the tower of the castle which 
bears hisname. Over the archway of the gatehouse 
‘stands the modern effigy of the Duke, carved by 
one Nimmo, a Scotch sculptor between 80 and 90 
years ago. The elevation and plans measured 
herewith were drawn by Mr. T. Baines and are 
reproduced by permission with our other line 
lithographic plates from the ‘John o’Gaunt’s 
Sketch Book,”’ a private and admirable publica - 
tion issued for private circulation only among 
old pupils and friends associated with Messrs. 
Paley and Austin’s office, Lancaster. ‘Chere is no 
need here to recount the tale of Lancaster’s story, 
which dates its records from the first century, when 
it possessed a camp on the lofty site of its existing 
castle. Roger de: Poictou greatly enlarged the 
stronghold, 1094, and under the Conqueror the 
place was enfeoffed by nearly 400 English manors, 
and the whole of the county of Lancashire. 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXVI. 
A FEW examples of the building up of 
braced girders may now be selected. 
Fig. 154 illustrates a favourable form of light 
shallow girder. Though only 2ft. deep, it is built 
with lattice bracing, an advantage from the point 


There are now five towers—the Gateway Tower, 
the Keep, the Dungeon Tower, Adrian’s Tower, 
and the Well Tower; the three last, the guide- 
book says, are on Roman foundations, which is 
very likely. Among the most interesting details 
to be noted by the architect in this district are the 
doorheads in stone, shaped and curiously moulded. 
We give five examples, drawn by Mr. W. J. 
Ralph—two in Lancaster itself, one near Ben- 
tham, another near Quernmore, and one from a 
house near Settle. They date from 1671 to 
1693; but these are only a selection from the 
many other varieties of similar date, equally 
suggestive, to be seen at Wennington, Brook- 
house, Torrisholme, Halton Park, Newby, 
Mellinghouse, and Giggleswick, as well as in 
Penny-street and Church-street, Lancaster. The 
church of St. Mary’s-on-the- Hill at Lancaster was 
restored by the late Mr. Paley. Itis chiefly of 15th- 
century date, and contains some good stalls and 
screen work, brought either from Cockersand 
Abbey or from Furness. The tower is only about 
140 years old. Claughton Hall, one of the first 
places put down to be seen, is possessed of a gate- 
house, with a Tudor oriel and a terrace, with two 
Stuart towers, which make an interesting feature. 
The modern church hard by has the proud pos- 
session of the oldest dated bell in the country. 
Its Longobardic inscription gives the year 1296. 
Of Hornby Church we give a drawing, by Mr. 
S. Wright, the zealous hon. sec. of the John o’ 
Gaunt’s Sketch Book.’’ It shows the tower, 
which is octagonal, as well as a sketch of Thorn- 
ton Tower, also near Lancaster. Of Hornby 
Castle, towering, as it does, on the top of the hill 
in a fine park, much could be said, although it 
was ‘‘ defaced, dismantled, and rendered defence- 
less ’’ during the Civil Wars by order of Parlia- 
ment, and so has been much modernised in the 
construction of the present mansion. Melling 
and Tunstall Churches, both of Perpendicular 
date, are to beseen. In the former, the unusually 
large remains of old stained glass are spoken of 
as worth noting, while in the latter the mutilated 
effigy of the builder of Thurland Castle is pointed 
out. This house is one of the few moated granges 
in Lancashire ; but it was practically renovated 
by Sir Jeffry Wyatt, who destroyed everything 
he touched. Messrs. Paley and Austin restored the 
house after a fire some years since, adding thereby 
to itsinterest. At Kirkby Lonsdale, the old bridge 
over the Lune forms the interesting subject of 
Mr. W. Talbot Brown’s spirited drawing accom- 
panying these notes. Sections and plan are 
given with the view. From Levens Hall, West- 
moreland, famous for its formal gardens, which 
are really rather toylike, we give three interior 
views, showing some of the chimneypieces, and 
on the same sheet is a charming group of old 
chairs and a monument in Cartmel Priory lady- 
chapel from photographs by Mr. F. Turner, of 
Morecambe. A view of the exterior of this 
famous church appeared in the Burtpive Nuws 
for June 25 this year. We shall give several 
other illustrations next week, including one of 
the gardens at Levens. Two exteriors of the 
hall itself were published in our issue for Dec. 25, 
1891, drawn by the late J. D. Sedding. 
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of view of appearance and of weight; this 
example is of the type used to support the prome- 
nade of the concert pavilion on Southsea pier. 
The top and bottom flanges are composed each of 
a pair of 33in. by 3}in. by Zin. angles, a, riveted 
together with plates 4, 7}in. by 3in., leaving an 
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open space for the gussets c, to which the bracings | 
d, of 'T-section, 3}in. by 3hin. by #in., are riveted ; 
the vertical struts are also of T-section. ’ 
Fig. 155 illustrates a light girder 38ft. long, — 
having straight top and segmental bottom flanges ; 
it is 4ft. deep at the ends and 3ft. in the centre, 
The flanges are each formed of two angles, 34in. 


Fig. 158. 


by 3hin. by }in., connected with flange-plates ; + 3 
the ties comprise two bars, 4in. by }in., and the — 
struts, two angles, 3in. by 3in. by $in., all being 
riveted through gusset-plates. Fig. 156 shows 
the joints enlarged. This is an example of a 
small class of girder which would have beensolid — 
plated only a few years since, but which is now — 


On Saturday afternoon the corner-stones of a 
new Liberal club at the village of Norden, near 
Rochdale, were laid. The building, including the 
fittings, is expected to cost about £2,000. 
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top and bottom flanges are. formed each of two 
angles and a plate, the ties are each a single flat 
bar riveted between the angles, and thestruts are 
each an angle, riveted outside; the flange angles 
are riveted together, a distance-piece encircling 
each rivet. The end-posts are formed.of angles 
connected with rivets also passing through dis- 
tance-pieces, and the riveting at the centre of the 
struts and ties is done through distance-pieces. 
Fig. 160 shows how a wide light girder may be 


Fia. 


built up in a light and strong fashion. The 
roofs of our railway-stations and markets afford 
many examples of similar structures, girders so 
shallow as 10in. or 12in. deep being often lattice- 
braced rather than solid-plated. Fig. 157 is an 


built up very cheaply. Top and bottom flanges 
are each made of a plate and a pair of angles 
separated widely apart ; the tie-bars are flats 
riveted on the outsides of the ‘angles, and the 
struts are angles riveted on the inside. The 
angle struts are connected and stiffened with 
cross braces, and might be braced still further, if 
desirable, by diagonal bracings, especially if the 
girders were deeper; if the ties were narrow, 
gussets would be used. At the ends where the 


159. 


In some cases bracings are bent slightly, in 
order to avoid the employment of distance-pieces, 
or to permit of the passing of bars which are in 
the same plane at the flanges. Fig. 158 shows 
an example of the latter kind, the flat bar and 


Fig. 


example of this kind. It is a small purlin 
3ft. 10in. long by 12in. deep in the centre, built 
of a single 23in. by 2}in. by 2in. angle for each 
flange, and bracings of 24in. by Hn. flat bars 
only. 

In purlins of larger size, double angles, with 


ties are subjected to the greatest stresses, gussets 


160. 


angle each passing between the double angles of 
the flange ; not much bending of this kind is per- 
missible, because it gives an initial set to the 
bars, and it would not, therefore, be permitted in 
any heavily-strained girders. Fig. 158 illus- 
trates also the cutting off of the flanges of the 
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may also have to be used, even though not re- 
quired about the centre. 

The arched principals of large modern roofs 
are mostly lattice-braced, the. bracing being 
generally either simple triangulations or simple 
crosses. The iron roof principals of the 
Machinery Hall of the 1878 Paris Exhibition 
were trussed girders built of angle, plate, and 
channel, three bays of which are shown in Fig. 
161. Fig. 162 shows a vertical section at the 
deepest part of the principals. The top flange 
was straight, the bottom onecurved ; the straight 
flange was 63ft. long, composed of a plate and 


Fig. 161, 


or without gusset-plates, would be used ; besides 
increasing strength, the double angles permit of 
the insertion of the bars between, so rendering 
the structure symmetrical. If the bracing-bars 
are put outside of flanges of tee-section, or outside 


Fig. 163, 


of angle-section flanges, then they must either be 
unsymmetrical if ranged on one side, or, if on 
sings must be inserted if they are 
riveted at the point of crossing, as 


both sides, packin 
crossed er is é 
they are in all but very small shallow girders. 


two vertical webs united with angles, the webs 
being 9-8in. apart, 7Jfin. deep, and 3in. thick; 
the angles measured 2#in. by 23in. The lower 
curved flange was of a similar section, but 
stiffened towards the base with additional plate. 
thicknesses. The vertical members of the truss. 
were of angle-irons, a, grouped in pairs (compare 
Figs. 161 and 162), riveted on opposite sides of 
the top and bottom webs of the flanges. The 
diagonal ties were of single channel-irons, riveted 
outside the webs, those near the base being 
stiffened each with a plate riveted to their backs. 
Fig. 163 shows a method of construction 
adopted in the bracing rafters and purlins of the 
Liverpool Central Station; the’ rafters, though 
3ft. 2in. deep, have their top and bottom flanges 
of T-iron, connected with a single triangulation 
of channel-bars ; the purlins are also 3ft: Qin. in 
depth, and the flanges are composed of a pair of 
angles placed back to back. and connected with 
channel-bars. Distance-pieces are inserted “at 
the points of crossing equal in thickness to-the 
vertical web of the angles, , 


angle strut to permit of the passing of its web be- 
tween the flange angles. This is permissible, 
because the thrust on the angle is estimated to be 
taken by the rivets at the ends, and the strength 
afforded by flanges is of less importance at the 
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The Stanley Road Garden at Bootle was opened 
on Saturday. It is situated on the east side of that 
thoroughfare near Merton-road. It covers an area 
of 2,467 square yards, having a frontage to Stanley 
road of 60 yards, and a depth of about 45 yards. 
When the corporation took possession, this land was 
about as rough and as unpromising a piece as could 
be found; but it has been levelled and drained 
under the direction of the borough surveyor, Mr. 
J. H. Crowther, and beautified under the super~_ 
intendence of Mr. John Drysdale, the parks super- 
intendent, at a cost of about £800, 


ends than at the centre, 
moment is greatest. 

Fig. 159 shows an example of a girder of 
moderate dimensions built with bars and angles, 
in which distance-pieces are freely used. The 


where the bending 
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ART STUDENTS’ EXHIBITION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
HE exhibition of the works of students who 
have contributed to this year’s National 
Competition of Schools of Art was opened on 
Monday to private view in the large iron building 
adjoining the southern galleries of the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘The works sent in 
were 50,255 from 281 schools of art and branch 
schools, 35,560 from 298 science schools, and 
11,796 from 449 art classes. The works selected 
for the National Competition were 5,853, of which 
about a fifth are hung. The thirty examiners 
included Mr. Walter Crane, Sir John Linton, 
and Mr. T. Armstrong, Director for Art. The 
prizes at their command were 16 gold medals, 
94 silver, 255 bronze, 510 books, and in 
addition honorary rewards to Free Students 
at the Royal College of Art of three gold, 
24 silver, 80 bronze medals, and 95 books in re- 
spect of 713 works contributed by them. The 
gold medals were won by Mr. Wm. Haywood 
of Birmingham for measured drawings of Patring- 
ton Church; Mr. Offlow Scattergood and Mr. 
J. A. Swan, both also of Birmingham, respectively 
for a tapestry design, and for a design fora 
provincial market. Mr. W. Bryan Binns, of 
Bristol, for model of a figure from the nude; Mr. 
B. G. Alan, of Canterbury, design for a stencilled 
frieze; Mr. W. N. M. Orpen, of Dublin, for 
chalk drawings, set of three, of figures from the 
nude; and Miss Helena R. Dow, also of Dublin, 
fora design for a wall-paper: Mr. George A. 
Paterson, for a design for a memorial chapel, 
and Mr. Robert Paterson, for a carpet design, 
both of Glasgow; Miss Alice Mary Appleton, 
of Hammersmith, for designs based on a 
flowering plant to fill given spaces; Mr. G. M. 
Ellwood, of Holloway, for a design for a piano- 
front; Mr. A. H. Baxter, of Leicester, for a 
design for the interior decoration of a library ; 
Mr. Ernest G. Gillick, of Nottingham, for 
modelled design for a fireplace; Mr. Josiah 
Connor, of Salford, for modelled design for em- 
bossed wall-filling; Mr. R. W. Levick, of South 
Kensington, for a modelled small figure group of 
two wrestlers, remarkably finely conceived and 
executed—the Princess of Wales’ Scholarship of 
£25 was also awarded to this student; and Mr. 
Alfred Champ, for model of a figure from the 
antique. The three gold medals to the students 
of the training class of the Royal College of Art 
were awarded to Mr. Robert Andrews, for a 
chalk drawing of the Laocoén; to Mr. Charles A. 
Kya, for studies of historic styles of ornament ; 
and to Mr. Harry Watson for sketches from the 
nude. ‘The reports of the examiners speak highly 
of Mr. Champ’s study of the Bronze Herculesas ad- 
mirable in the rendering of theactionand character 
of the original. T'he modelled figures by Mr. An- 
drews and by Mr. Orpen are also praised. The 
section of laces, embroidery, and carpets again 
this year receive the approval of the examiners, 
who note a distinct improvement in the taste and 
selection of pattern forms. They say that there 
would seem to be quite a new impulse in the 
treatment of simple floral and linear forms. 
They add that quite remarkable taste and in- 
vention. are sometimes shown in these designs 
and their suitability to the material is to be.seen 
in the executed work. 


A NEW ANTI-SIPHONAGE CLOSET- 
f ATR: 


HERE have been various methods adopted 
for the contrivance of anti-siphonage traps 

for closets and other sanitary appliances which, 
with a varying degree of success, may be said to 
have accomplished the end in view. Mr. P. T. 
Ardley, of 64, Stopford-road, Walworth, has 
patented a siphon made of brass or other metal 
to attach to the crown of the trap, and having at 
its turned-over end an indiarubber ball attached 
to a guiding-pin working in a slot, and so seated 
that the vacuum caused by the flushing of the 
trap to which this arrangement is attached lifts 
the ball, obtaining thereby at once a fresh intake 
of air by suction, and thus stopping all likelihood 
of siphonage. As the ball by its own weight 
resumes its place over the inlet-hole, an escape of 
soil gas is prevented. The simplicity of the 
patent is its chief recommendation, and the 
novelty mainly consists in the automatic action 
of the siphon, which, when properly fixed and 
kept free from corrosion, can hardly go wrong. 
The rubber ball is readily renewed. In the 


sketch, A is the rubber ball spindle or other 
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valve, B the brass or other seating for the same, 
C is the bar or guide to prevent ball from passing 
over the top of siphon, and D the siphon, of 
brass or other material. It will readily be seen 
that the adoption of this trap will save much 
material and labour at present consumed in 


carrying the long pipes to the tops of the houses. 
Its cost is very small, and it can, of course, be 
made of any material. 


a Eg 


The memorial-stone of the new board school now 


being erected in the Hssex-road, Little Ilford, E., 
was laid on Thursday, July 29 last. 
are designed to accommodate 1,582 children—i.e., 
ground floor (infants), 582 ; first floor (girls), 500; 
second floor (boys), 500. The builders are Messrs, 
Wm. Gregar and Son, Stratford, E., the contract 
sum being £14,168 7s. 4d. 
Jackson, 65, Fenchurch-street, E.C., and Manor 
Park, Essex. 


The schools 


The architect is Mr..S. 


The directors of the Midland Railway Company 


have sanctioned the proposed arrangement for build- 
ing a new bridge over the railway and river at 
Burton End, Melton Mowbray, and have authorised 
the work to be included in the company’s Bill for 
next session. 
£12,000, the Leicestershire County Council and the 
Melton Mowbray Urban District Council each con- 
tributing £1,000, and the railway company finding 
the remaining £10,000. 


The estimated cost of the bridge is 


The Honourable Mrs. Meynell Ingram, of Hoar 


Cross, has lately presented, for use in Lichfield 
Cathedral, a processional cross, and the Chapter 
have accepted it. 
Corfu; it is of Italian workmanship, of the 13th or 
14th century, made under Byzantine influence, 
oe material copper, first silvered and then richly 
gilt. 

sides. 
crucifix, with figures of St. Mary and St. John in 
the quatrefoil ends, right and left, and a censing 
angel above and below; on the reverse is a figure 
of Christian glory, with the emblems of the Four 


It was purchased in the island of 


The cross is embossed with figures on both 
On the obverse it has in the centre the 


Evangelists at the four ends. The whole is chased 


and much enriched with raised borders or edges. 


Miss Harrison performed, on Saturday morning, 


the ceremony of opening a new post-office which 


has just been built at Lydney ata cost of £2,000. 
The building was erected by Messrs. Kear and Son, 
from plans by Mr. Howard Howells, of Lydney. 


The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan school-chapel 
were laid on Saturday afternoon on a vacant piece 
of ground in Ladypit-lane, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 
The building will be of brick, with stone dressings, 
and will be seated for 250 persons; adjoining it will 
be three classrooms. Mr. G. F. Danby, of Leeds, is 
the architect. The contracts for brick and stone 
work have been let to Mr. W. Schofield, and that 
for joinery and carpentry to Messrs. J. Tomlinson 
and Son. The cost will be about £1,250. 


Rapid progress is being made with the work of 
erecting the memorial to the late Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, governor of the Isle of Wight, at 
Carisbrooke Castle, by the conversion of the old 
gateway into a museum for the reception of 
interesting objects connected with the island and 
with the history of the castle itself. The pro- 
gramme of alterations includes the remodelling of 
the gatehouse and the conversion of the guardroom 
and portcullis chamber into a museum, 


Good progress is being made by the Great Wes- 
tern Railway Company with the doubling of their 


line through Cornwall. On Sunday another section 
—that between Grampound-road and Probus—was 


opened for traffic, and the section between Burn- 


gelow and Grampound-road is nearly ready for 


inspection, 


Friday. 


building will accommodate about 350 children, 


—_ *s 
OBITUARY. SMS aside 10" oe 

Mr. Grorcr Exxrncrton, the senior member of 
the firin of George Elkington and Son, died a 
few days ago at Worthing. Mr. Elkington was 
in business as an architect and surveyor from 
1847 to 1895, for the last 20 yéars of that time in 
partnership with his son. From 1854 to 1895 he 
was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, but for the past two years has been 
on the list of Fellows retired from practice, and 
he also held for many years the appointment of 
surveyor to the vestry of Bermondsey under the 
Metropolis Local Management Act. He was a 
past-master of the Coopers’ Company. 

<<< —___——- 
CHIPS. 3 a 

Romney’s portrait of Sir John Stanley has been 
purchased for the Louvre. 

The Court of Common Council decided last week 
to hold another loan exhibition of pictures at 
Guildhall next year, illustrative principally of the 
French school. 

The President of the Local Government Board 
has decided to appoint a Departmental Committee 
to inquire concerning the disposal of the sewage of 
large towns and cities. : 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 


‘are making preparations for the extension and im- 


provement of Rosegrove Station, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most important in North- 
east Lancashire. The contracts involve an 
expenditure of some £100,000. 


The urban district council of Ilfracombe have - 
resolved to borrow £2,956 for a market and various _ 
improvements. : 


The foundation-stone of the new board school at — 
Ketley, near Wellington, Salon, was laid by the © 
chairman of the Wellington School Board on : 
The builders are Messrs. R. and J. Mil- 
lington, Oakengates, and the architect is Mr. C. R. 
Dalgleish, of Wellington. When complete, ae 

and 
cost the sum of £2,800. fr, 
Mr. R. M. Littler, C.B.. Q.C., chairman of the 


Middlesex County Council, laid on Tuesday the 
foundation-stone of the new police-court which is 
to be erected at the corner of Archway and Bishop’s 
roads, Highgate. 


The building, which is to cost 
£6,000, is being built of red brick, with stone 


dressings, from the designs of Mr. F. H. Pownall, 
the architect and surveyor to the Middlesex County 


Council. The site cost £5,000. 


Mr. Robert H. Bicknell held an inquiry on - 
Friday, at the Croydon Town Hall, on behalfof 
thd Local Government Board, into the application 
of the Croydon Corporation for sanction to borrow ~ 
the sum of £32,000 for the erection of new water- 


works adjoining a well lately sunk at Waddon. 


Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., appeared in support of 
the application, which was opposed by Mr. Reginald — 
Bray on behalf of several ratepayers and millowners 
on the River Wandle. wi. 

New board schools have just been opened in 
Ings-road, Wakefield. They accommodate 600 
children, and cost £14,500. Messrs. W. and D. 
Thornton, of Wakefield and Dewsbury, were the 
architects, and the contracts were carried out by 
local tradesmen, 7S er 


A new synagogue in Highfield-street, Leicester, 
was opened last week. It measures 34ft. by 38ft. 
Under the gallery is a schoolroom, shut off by ie 
revolving iron shutters. Ses, 


Loh a 

The City and Waterloo Railway is expected to be Ber 
opened for traffic at the beginning of next year. 
The two terminal stations are being constructed, 
and the rails are being laid, while the electrical 
installation at Waterloo is in a ee The chief 
delay is anticipated in connecting the City terminus 
with the central subway in front of the Royal 


At Upton, Torquay, new Church schools have 
been opened, adjoining St. James’s Mission Hall. 
They accommodate 300 children, and cost about 
£2,800. Mr. Edward Richards, of Torquay, was 
the architect, and Mr. S. G. Trethewrey was the 
builder. i 

A new Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at Berthen, 
Lixwm, Flintshire, was opened last week. The — 
new chapel, which replaces an old and ree a 
one, has a front elevation of local stone, 
cular windows dressed with sills of Halkin 
The interior fittings are of pitch-pine, and t 
seating for 150 persons. Mr, Edward Day 
Ffynnonycyff, has also provided a new schoolro 
The chapel was erected by Mr. Richard Jones, 
tractor, Holywell, from plans prepared by . 
James Hughes, Denbigh. The total cost has t 
about £500. ) See 


, 1897. 
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Azerpren.—Alterations and improvements of 
considerable magnitude are at present being 
effected in the internal arrangements of the head 
office of the North of Scotland Bank, from plans 
by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A.,of Aber- 
deen. No alterations will be made to the exterior, 
now more than fifty years old, which is locally 
regarded as one of the finest examples of archi- 
tectureand of granite construction in the city. The 
windows to Union-street and King-street will, 
however, be modernised by the removal of the 
present small panes of glass, and the substitution 
of one large sheet of plate-glass in each window. 
In order to enlarge the telling-room a 2ft.-thick 
stone wall running right through the building, 
50ft. long and 18ft. high, has been entirely 
removed by the contractors, Messrs. James 
Abernethy and Co., Councillor Duguid, and 
Messrs. M‘Robbie and Milne. Steel beams and 
pillars now bear the weight of the upper struc- 
ture. By the removal of the stone wall and the 
getting rid of passages on either side about 11ft. 
has been added to the width of the telling-oftice, 
while the officials’ rooms have been rearranged. 
The outer vestibule leading to the telling-oftice is 
to be lined up to the height of 9ft. with polished 
granite of three kinds—Rubislaw, Corrennie, and 
Kemnay—while the lintels and jambs of the two 
doorways are to be of the same materials. The 
floor of the vestibule will be laid with marble 
mosaic, having the name of the bank in the centre. 
The floor of the telling-office will also be of marble 
mosaic. Inthecentre, between the entrance door 
and the counter, the bank’s shield and motto ona 
large scale are introduced, the surroundings being 
Scotch thistles, panels, and scrolls. The walls of 
the telling-office, up to the height of 5ft. or 6ft., 
are to be lined with polished marbles of four 
different kinds, while round the walls at intervals 
thirteen marble pilasters to match the dado, each 
15in. wide, will run from floor to ceiling, the 
bases and capitals being carved. The two large 
central pillars will be of marble to match the 
others. The jambs and lintels of all the door- 
ways inside the telling-office will be of Sienna 
marble. The granite work is in the hands of 
Messrs. Alexander Macdonald and Co., Limited, 
while Messrs. James Bannochie and Sons are 


- supplying the marble and the mosaic floors and at 


the same time executing the plaster-work. For the 
frieze of the telling-office Mr. Mackenzie has 
secured exact copies from certain of the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum, the depth being 
about 3ft. The ceiling will be gilded. The electric 
light is being put into all the offices, safes, vaults, 
&c., by Messrs. Shirras, Laing, and Co. Messrs. 
M‘Robbie and Milne are making the counters, 
desks, &c.,and execute the other woodwork, whilst 
Messrs. George Donald and Sons supply all the 
glass and carry out the painting and other decora- 
tions. 


Burstem.—aA plot of land, formerly the site of 
one of the principal residences in the Potteries, 
that once occupied by the late Mr. Edward 
Wood, Hope House, Burslem, has been secured 
by the Roman Catholic body, for the accommoda- 
tion of their Burslem mission. The site fronts 
Hall-street, and on the rear portion of the land a 
building to comprise a school-chapel has been 
commenced, the front pertion of the land being 
held in reserve for the erection of a permanent 
church and presbytery at some future time. The 
erection now undertaken will be of a plain 
character, in red brick, the schoolrooms being on 
the first story and the chapel above them, the 
windows of the latter having traceried lights to 
distinguish it from the schoolroom below. The 
school buildings are planned to give accommoda- 
tion for 130 infants and 224 boys and girls ina 
mixed school. The church will accommodate 368 
worshippers, and there are seats for a choir of 18 
in the sanctuary. Priests’ and choristers’ sacris- 
ties are provided. The building contract has 
been let to Mr. W. Cooke, of Burslem, whose 
tender was £2,254, and the cost will be increased 
by the requisite fittings to £2,600. Messrs. R. 
caries and Sons, of Shelton, are the archi- 

ects. 


Cummocx.—The free church at Cummock, 
Ayrshire, is about to be rebuilt as a memorial to 
the late Hew Crichton, who died last year at the 
age of 97 years. The new church will be on 
plan a truncated cross, the end of the longer arm 
pointing to the Ayr-road. The elevation has a 
central high-pointed gable finished witha cross, 
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with a buttressed tower surmounted by a spire on 
one side, and a smaller gable relieved by buttresses 
terminating in ornamental pinnacles on the other 
side. The main entrance door is in the centre of 
the front gable, and will be approached by a 
flight of steps. It will have on either side lancet- 
headed windows for lighting the corridor. The 
front gable is pierced by two two-light large 
windows filled with tracery, while above these is 
a circular window with moulded flowing tracery. 
The tower and spire rise to a height of 140ft., and 
the angle buttresses of tower terminate in moulded 
pinnacles with finials and carved crockets. The 
side elevations will be pierced by four-light and 
three-light windows filled with miullions and 
tracery work. The style adopted is the Decorated 
Gothic, and the flowing window tracery partakes 
somewhat of the Flamboyant treatment. Inter- 
nally the church will have a front entrance corridor 
8ft. Gin. wide, at one end of whieh is placed the 
session-room, with classroom above, while the 
tower at the other end contains the gallery stair, 
with side entrance door. The nave will be 44ft. 
wide, and the transepts 52ft., with a length from 
front corridor to back wallof apse of 68ft. The 
back wall will be broken up by an opening 27ft. 
wide, beyond which will be placed a raised plat- 
form containing the pulpit and elders’ seat ; and 
still farther back there-is to be an apse, providing 
accommodation for organ and choir. The church 
will be seated for about 500. Behind the church 
there will be a hall which will hold 150, and the 
minister’s vestry. The roof of the church will 
be lined with pitch-pine, and will be open to the 
collar beam, and the pews will also be of pitch- 
pine, with moulded ends. The church and hall 
&c., will be heated by hot-water pipes, and will 
be ventilated at the ridge. The architect for the 
buildings is Mr. D. Menzies, York-place, Edin- 
burgh. The contractors are all local men, the 
Provost of the town (Mr. Richmond) being the 
builder. 


GoLcar, Huppersrietp.—On Saturday after- 
noon, Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P., Lord Mayor 
of Leeds, visited Golcar for the purpose of opening 
the new Sunday-school premises erected on the 
site on which stood the old chapel, built in 1834. 
The school contains thirteen classrooms, infants’ 
schoolroom, secretary’s room and library, and an 
assembly-hall 76ft. long by 36ft. 6in. wide. A 
reading-room and a conyersation-room and 
gymnasium are also provided for the young men. 
The floors throughout are laid with wooden 
blocks on concrete. The front elevation is in the 
Renaissance style, built of Elland Edge pitch- 
faced wall-stones and Crosland Hill ashlar dress- 
ings. The internal joiners’ work is of pitch-pine, 
varnished ; the roof is covered with blue West- 
moreland slates. Accommodation is provided for 
700 persons. The work has been executed by the 
following contractors, viz. :—Masons, Messrs. 
A.and T. Haigh, Golcar; joiner, Mr. William 
Lockwood, Golcar ; plumber, Mr. John Marsden, 
Huddersfield ; slaters, Messrs. T. Longbottom 
and Sons, Huddersfield ; ironwork, Messrs. G. W. 
Crosland and Co., Huddersfield ; plastering and 
painting, Mr. Wilson Armitage, Golcar; wood 
block flooring and concreting, Mr. John Cooke, 
Huddersfield; heating apparatus, Mr. F. Milan, 
Huddersfield ; electric bells, Mr. Fred Taylor, 
Golcar. The work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Berry, architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield. 


Mancuester.—A sitting of the Consistory 
Court for the diocese of Manchester was held on 
Friday before Chancellor Vernon Smith in the 
Derby Chapel, at the Cathedral. A faculty was 
provisionally granted at St. Michael’s, Flixton, 
to take down the east walls of the chancel and 
south aisle, to open out the present vestry, 
form a clergy vestry and organ - chamber 
south of the chancel, and carry out other 
alterations. The Chancellor granted faculties 
for the following purposes:—For the placing of 
stained glass in the west-end window of St. 
Clement’s, Urmston; for the placing of stained 
glass in a window on the south side of the church 
of St. James-the- Less, Ancoats; for the removal 
of the choir organ and seats and other alterations 
at St. James’s, Oldham ; to erect a chancel-screen 
at St. Mary’s, Balderstone, Rochdale ; to place 
three stained-glass windows, with Scriptural 
subjects, in the chancel of St. Anne’s, Edgeside ; 
to remove and replace the roof of the church of 
Heapey, near Chorley, put in a window, and erect 
a new porch; to place a stained-glass window on 
the north side of St. Mary’s, Crumpsall ; to erect 
a gallery for the ringers in the tower of the parish 


church of St. Lawrence, Chorley, and a wooden 
screen, and to remove portions of pews ; to replace 
choir seats in the chancel of St. Paul’s, Withing- 
ton, and erect a sedilia and choir-organ ;-to place 
a marble tablet on the wall of the north side of 
the church of St. John the Evangelist, Hurst ; 
and to erect a credence in the north wall of the 
chancel of St. Edmund’s, Falinge. 


Newcastie-on-Tyne.—A new Exchange is 
about to be built at the centre of the Quayside, on 
the site of the Three Indian Kings and other 
properties, with afrontage of 50ft. The entrance 
leads to a vestibule, 20ft. wide by 39ft. long, the 
height being 18ft., from which one door opens to 
the newsroom and another to the exchange. The 
newsroom will be 28{t. wide by 44ft. long by 18ft. 
high, and will have four large windows faving the 
Quayside, in addition to which north light and 


ventilation are obtained over the telegram recess. 


The exchange hall occupies the major portion of 
the site, having a floor area of 45,115sq ft. 
The proposed height is 30ft. to the ceiling; the 
domes spring from this line 10ft. higher. The 
lighting will be principally from the top, by 
means of three large domes, 24ft. diameter, each 
surmounted by automatic ventilators, to prevent 
down draught. In addition to this there will be 
large windows at each end of the hall, near 
ceiling, so that expensive mechanical arrange- 
ments for ventilation can be dispensed with. 
There are no columns in the centreof the hall, 
and the floor is level throughout. ‘The secre- 
tary’s office. opens out of hall, through the clerks’ 
office, which is top lighted. A door at north end 
of hall gives access to the board-room, 28ft. by 
17ft. and 16ft. high, with top light and ventila- 
tion, and having an open fireplace. ‘his room 
could be used during ’Change as a conversation 
or smoke-room if desired. A smoke-room or 
luncheon-room, and with a service-pantry, with 
lifts, are also provided. Mr. Charles T. Marshall, 
M.S.A., 4, Northumberland-street, Newcastle, is 
the architect. 


Swansea.—The. Vicar writes that ‘‘ the 
parish building committee have made preparation 
to goon with stage 2 (the chancel, tower, and 
vestries) at once. The total sum paid in is 
£15,000, being £14,000 to cover the nave and 
£1,000 towards stage 2. In ordér to go on with- 
out a break in the rebuilding, £2,000 must be paid 
in immediately, in order to complete the £3,000 
which the chancellor of the diocese requires to be 
in hand before he signs the permission to take 
down the old chancel.’’ The new nave was 
opened by the Bishop of St. David's yesterday 
(Thursday). 

<i 


A new bridge, which has been constructed at 
Port Sunlight, across a tidal arm of Bromborough 
Pool, was formally opened on Wednesday week by 
the Right Hon, George H. Reid, Premier of New 
South Wales. The new bridge, which connects a 
portion of Port Sunlight Village with the high road 
running from Birkenhead to Chester, has been 
named the Victoria Bridge, and is in one arch of 
masonry of 100ft. clear span. It has been built 
from plans by Mr. William Owen, and will add 
greatly to the convenience of the inhabitants of the 
village, in which there is now a population of 952 
living in some 350 model cottages. 


A Local Government Board inquiry on the Chel- 
tenham Municipal Buildings Scheme was held on 
Thursday and Friday in last week. Mr. BE. R. 
Robson, F.S.A., of London, architect to the Educa- 
tion Department, who, prepared the plans, said the 
buildings would be in one block, with a frontage of 
120ft., and have four public entrances. The whole 
of the eastern side and nearly half of the front 
would be for administrative purposes, and the re- 
mainder for a kursaal and pump-room, which was - 
estimated to cost £24,000—pump-room £21,000, and 
winter-gardens £3,000. The objections submitted. 
by Mr. Gibbons on behalf of the opponents to the 
scheme were that the building was not to be erected 
on a proper site, and was extravagant, and that the 
majority of the ratepayers were against the scheme. 


The contracts have just been signed for the north 
block of the new Admiralty buildings at Spring- 
gardens. It was to make way for this block that 
the clearance of the greater part of New-street was - 
recently made. The new block, which will be 
occupied by the clerical staff, will be of about the 
same dimensions as that already completed, and of 
similar design, being from plans by Messrs. Leeming 
and Leeming, the’ architects of the first portion ; 
but, as some of the ornamental features are to be 
omitted, it will be even plainer than the portion 
recently erected. All that now remains of New- 
street are some temporary Admiralty offices and 
the chapel, , 
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_Hupson River Improvements.—Lieut.-Col. 
William Ludlow, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., 
has reported to the United States Government 
regarding improvements in the Upper Hudson 
River. Before the improvements began, the 
navigable depth in the channel between New 
‘Baltimore and Albany was 7}ft. at mean low 
water, and between Albany and Troy 4ft. The 
result of the dredging has been to increase the 
width and depth of the shoalest portions to 250ft. 
and 113ft. respectively. Between the railroad 
bridges at Albany the 12ft. channel was widened 
to about 400ft., then to the Breaker Island rocks 
the 12ft. channel is from 200ft. to 400ft. wide. 
The channel from Breaker Island Rock to the 
lower side cut of the Erie Canal, at Fort Schuyler, 
is 12ft. deep at mean low water for a width from 
40ft. to 120ft. The cost of the improvement 
under the present project is about 2-3 per cent. 
of the value of the commerce benefited. 


OOOO O————— 


CHIPS. 


The memorial window to the late Bishop Thorold 
in the Lady Chapel of Winchester Cathedral, which 
is being filled with stained glass, from designs by 
Mr. C. E. Kempe, will be dedicated to-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon by Bishop Barry. 


On Saturday afternoon a new Primitive Methodist 
church and schools in Park-road, Blackhill, were 
opened by the Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
total cost of the building (exclusive of the site) is 
about £3,000. The church, which will seat 200 
people, measures 67ft. by 43ft., its height from floor 
to ceiling being 31ft. In the schoolroom adjoining 
there fis provision for 400 children. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. George Race, of Westgate, 
Weardale, and the work carried out under his 
supervision. Mr. William Whitfield, of Elm Park, 
Medomsley, was the main contractor; the joiner 
work was done by Mr. Race; plumbing, Mr. L. 
Urwin, Shotley Bridge; painting, &c., Mr. Surtees 
Leslie, Shotley Bridge; and the plastering, cement- 
ing, &c., Mr. David Ormerod, Blackhill. 


The park which has been presented to the borough 
of West Bromwich by the Brothers Kenrick will be 
opened on August Bank Holiday. The total area 
of land, which is situated near the boundary 
dividing Smethwick and West Bromwich, is about 
20 acres. The land has been inclosed with an iron 
fence, Provision has been made for cricket and 
football, two separate spaces having been prepared 
and set apart for those games. Trees and shrubs 
have been planted somewhat plentifully, and a 
number of walks have been made. In the centre of 
the grounds a space has been reserved for the 
erection of a band-stand. The work has been 
carried out from plans prepared by Mr. J. T, Eayrs 
(formerly surveyor to the corporation), and under 
the supervision of his successor in office, Mr. A. D. 
Greatorex. 


The Markets Committee of the Leeds Corporation 
met on Monday to consider the question of the 
provision of a wholesale meat market and abattoir 
for the'city. In connection with the new building 
schemes to be carried out in Briggate and the ad- 
joining streets, the property known as ‘The 
Shambles ’’ will: be removed. Estimates prepared 
by the city and waterworks engineer, Mr. Thomas 
Hewson, were considered, from which it appeared 
that a wholesale meat market and abattoir could be 
erected on the ground at present occupied as a pig 
market and a hay and straw market for the sum of 
about £24,000. The land, which already belongs 
to the corporation, is between 3,000 and 4,000 
square yards in extent, and its value is estimated 
at £6,000. The committee decided to ask per- 
mission of the city council at its next meeting to 
erect a wholesale meat market and abattoir on the 
site named. Should the necessary sanction be ob- 
tained, they will advertise for plans and estimates, 
for which they will offer premiums, and it is their 
intention to proceed with the work as soon as 
possible. 


In the Fine Arts section of the Brussels Exhibition 
first-class medals have been awarded for painting 
to Mr, Dicksee, R.A., Mr. Herkomer, R.A., Mr. 
Hook, R.A., Mr. Gregory, A.R.A., Sir J.D, Linton, 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., Mr, Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A, and Mr. Sargent, R.A.; and for sculpture 
to Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. Second-class medals for 
painting have been awarded to Mr, Solomon, 
A.R.A., Mr. L. Lavery, Mr. Murray, A.R.A., Mr, 
North, R.A., Mr. Orchardson, R.A., Mr. Aumonier, 
Mr. Green, Mrs, Allingham, Mr, Ouless, R.A., and 
Me. Clausen, A.RA.; - for sculpture to Mr. 
Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. Drury; for engraving 
to Mr. Cameron; and for architecture to Mr. J va. 
Pearson, R.A. One of five gold medals in the 
Fine Arts section has been voted to Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A. 


‘end of the western side thereof,’’ 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Bristor.—At their last meeting, the city 
school board considered the report of the sites 
and buildings committee. With respect to Hot- 
wells infants’ school competition plans, eight 
sets of plans were sent in, and, after careful 
inspection of same, it was decided to recommend 
that the set numbered 4 be adopted. The set 
of plans was adopted, and proved to be those of 
Messrs. Latrobe and Weston, 20, Clare-street, 
Bristol. 


Canpirr.— The corporation held a special 
meeting on Thursday in last week for the 
purpose of considering the sites upon which the 
new municipal buildings and law-courts shall be 
erected in Cathays Park. It was unanimously 
decided to rescind the resolution, passed on the 
14th of June, ‘‘ That a new town-hall and law- 
courts be erected in Cathays Park at the southern 
it being 
explained that since their last meeting it had 
been ascertained that the proposed site would not 
provide sufficient width for all the proposed 
buildings, the Marquis of Bute having stipulated 
in selling the park that the present double avenue 
of trees should not be cut down. On the recom- 
mendation of a committee, it was further agreed 
that it will be advisable to erect the law-courts 
upon the site between the western avenue and 
North-road, and the municipal buildings on the 
eastern side of the avenue. The competing 
architects would then have an absolutely free 
hand as to area and elevation and as to the 
arrangement of the site, so that the best designs 
their genuis could devise compatible with the 
money voted would be forthcoming. It was 
agreed to provide an additional room for solicitors 
at the proposed law-courts, and also a refresh- 
ment-room and small kitchen, a reporters’-room 
and deputy mayor’s parlour. Alderman Carey, 
the chairman of the committee, said so many 
additions had been made that he would propose 
that the limit of expenditure be increased from 
£200,000 to £225,000. The borough engineer, 
Mr. W. Harper, thought £200,000 was sufficient, 
and the motion was then withdrawn. The 
instructions for architects were amended slightly, 
the time for sending in designs being extended, 
on the recommendation of the assessor, Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, R.A., from October 31st to December 
4th, and the 5 per cent. commission to the 


successful architect will not include travelling 


expenses, and the committee’s minutes were then 
approved with the alterations made therein. 


New Yorx.—About one hundred designs were 
received in the preliminary competition for the 
New York Public Library. Twelve of these are 
to be selected by the judges, who are Prof. 
Ware, of Columbia University, Dr. John S. 
Billings, the director of the new library, and 
Mr. Bernard R. Green, of the Congressional 
Library. The authors of the six of these twelve 
designs which are adjudged the best will compete 
a second time, and six architects of reputation, 
who have not entered the first competition, will 
be invited to compete with them. From the 
twelve designs of the second competition the 
judges will select three, and the trustees will 
choose, from these three, the person to whom 
they wish the execution of the building to be 
entrusted. It is estimated that the cost of the 
building will be about £340,000 sterling. 


————  —- —___- 


The Local Government Board have formally 
approved the scheme of drainage for the north-end 
district of Gloucester, prepared by Mr, J. Fletcher 
Trew, M.S.A., and a loan of £10,000 has been 
acquired to carry out the work. The engineer for 
the disposal works is Mr. E, W. Ives, C.E., of Derby. 


Considerable improvements, necessitated by the 
great increase in traffic, are in course of progress 
at the Midland Railway Goods Station, Coventry. 
Increased accommodation has long been wanted in 
the offices, cattle-docks, furniture-van, carriage, 
and horse departments. The offices are being 
brought into line with those of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company ; they will have 
a substantial brick frontage, and the clerical staff 
will have improved facilities for the discharge of 
their duties. Mr. Charles G. Hill, of Coventry, is 
carrying out the alterations. 


The Birmingham Corporation have approved 
plans for public baths in Green-lane, Small Heath, 
on @ site adjoining the free library. The estimated 
cost is £25,000, and the first-class and second-class 
baths will each have a water area of 81ft. by 33ft., 
and there will also be 17 private bath-rooms in each 


: department, and a swimming club room. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES, 


Tue Natronan Gattery. — Dr. Farquharson 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury on Friday 
whether his attention had lately been directed to the 
danger of fire to the National Gallery from its close 
proximity to other buildings; whether, following 
the precedent in the case of South Kensington 
Museum, he would obtain a report from some well- 
known expert as to the nature and extent of that 
danger; and when the long-promised removal of 
St. George’s Barracks would take place. Mr. 
Balfour : The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. The answer to the second 
is in the negative, as Sir J. Taylor has recently 
made an exhaustive report on the subject. The 
plans of the new barracks at Millbank have been 
approved, and will be proceeded with. Upon their 
completion, the removal will take place. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster: Will that include the recrui 
depot as well as the barracks? Mr. Balfour: 
understand that it will not. 


Soutn Krnstincron MusEums,—Sir. 8. F. Powell 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury on Monda; 
what steps the Government proposed to take wi 
reference to the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Museums for securing the buildings at 
South Kensington against danger from fire. Mr. 
Hanbury: This question would be more properly 
addressed to the First Commissioner of Works than 
tome. ButImay state that the additional Esti- 
mate circulated some days ago provides for the 
immediate expenditure of £5,000 for the removal 
of the more dangerous structures on the east side of 
Exhibition-road, for the removal of the boilers and 
electric-lighting plant, the displacement of the 
occupants of the official residences, and the recon- 
struction of the entrances to the Southern Galleries, 
on the west side of Exhibition-road. 


At Stonehouse, a hall has been added to the Free 


Church buildings at a cost of £1,000. Mr. George 
Coutts, of Aberdeen, was the architect. 


Further improvements are about to be carried 
out at the Birkenhead docks, the Mersey Board 
having at its last meeting voted a sum of £2,300 for 
the repavement of a portion of the Tower-road. 


A special meeting of the Herefordshire County 
Council was held on Saturday afternoon, for the 
purpose of considering a request from the committee 
of visitors to the lunatic asylum at Burghill, that 
they be allowed to engage the county surveyor 
(Mr. Wakelam) when they considered his services 
would be useful, and to remunerate him for such 
services. The requests were acceded to. 


A large co-operative wood pulp and paper mill is 
about to be constructed at the Angerman River in 
North Sweden. All the larger sawmills in thedis- _ 
trict areinterested in the concern, and itis intended 
that the plan shall also comprise kindred manufac- 
tures, which can utilise the residue from the saw- 
mills, and in the manufacture of turpentine and 
briquettes, &c. ; : 


The Roman Soom oe of St. ee 
Xavier, Oldb has lately undergone a comple 
renovation. Be scheme of decoration has "boon 
carried out, after the designs of Mr. J. A. Pippet 
of Messrs. Hardman, Birmingham, The walls an 
ceiling have been frescoed; the painting in the 
sanctuary consisting of a high dado of terracotta 
and dark red with gold jleurs de lis, while the upper 
part of the wall is powdered with lilies interwoven 
with the motto of St. Francis Xavier, Satis est, 
Domine, satis est. A Rood beam has been ere 
with a Crucifix and figures of Our Lady and St. 
John, while on either side of the entrance to the 
sanctuary are placed, in canopied niches, images 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and of the Blessed 
Virgin with the Divine Child. These figures are all 
carved in wood and richly decorated, and were 
made to order by Ferdinand Demety, of St. Ulrich 
Groden, Tyrol. The church has also been adorned. 
with a new set of Stations of the Cross. : 


A dedication service of the newly-decorated 
chancel of St. Luke’s Church, Barton Hill, Bristol, 
was held on Friday evening. The chancel was 
erected three years ago in commemoration of the 
jubilee of the church, but remainéd in an unfinished 
state. The chancel has now been decorated ina 
unique manner, on account of the central window 
of the apse being more than two-thirds blocked by 
buildings immediately behind. The stone trac 
is seen complete in the interior, as in the two 
windows, and the lower portion, which is unpierced 
for glazing, contains a picture of the Supper at 
Emmaus, Above this picture and still inthe blank — 
portion of the window are panels of canopy-work, 
also with gold background and labels coe 
the text, ‘‘ Abide with us.” The remaining third o 
the window which is open to the light, is filled with 
stained glass, consisting of two angels holding the 
text, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.’’ Above is depicted the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. The wallsare decorated _ 
with borders and patterns, In the space below the — 
windows is painted arcading introduced to take the 
place of a reredos. 9. te wy 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. communications should be 

.wn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burip1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name, Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

ll drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux Steanp Newsparir Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 

ape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 


Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Adyertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

: SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Suintinc ror TwEentTy- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXI. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. <A few 
bound volumes of Vols. pve. 4 Faye. S Mies 
XLVI., XLIX., Li., LIUI., LIV., LVIL1., LIX., LX., 
LXIL, LX, LXUL, LXIV., LXV., LXVL., 
LXVUil., LXVIUI., LXIX., LXX., LXXI. may still 
be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other bound 
volumes are out of print. Most of the back numbers 
of former volumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just ended should order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. . 


*,* In response to complaints from readers that they are 
unable to get the Burnpine News at Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls, we can only suggest that 
they should order the paper of some other newsagent. 
Messrs, W. H. Smith and Son recently requested us to 
allow them an extra discount beyond that allowed to the 
general trade, and because we declined they have ceased 
to send the paper out to their bookstalls. We have, of 
course, no remedy; but we do not think the demand 
was a fair one. 


Recrrvep.—O,J.—A. D.—T. B. andCo.—D. H.—W.S. W. 


. . . 


Tntercommumication. 


QUESTIONS. 


{11723.]—Legal.—A detached house, A, has its southern 
flank wall on the boundary of its own plot on that side. 
The passage to the rear of theadjoining premises, B, runs 
along this flank wall its whole length. Down this passage 
anew drain was laid. The passage being only 4ft. 6in. 
wide, the drain—assuming it to be in the centre, as it no 
doubt is—would be less than 2ft. away from the flank 
wall, whilst it is known to be 5ft. deep at the rear of the 
premises and 8ft. deep at the front. The drainage work 
was delayed by frost, and this kept the trenches open 
longer than it otherwise would haye been. Very shortly 
after the drainage work was complete, cracks of consider- 
able length and number appeared in the plastering and 
papering of ceiling and walls on the inside of the house A. 

house had only just before had its ceilings whitened 

; and walls repapered throughout. This operation would 
haye necessitated the stopping of any old cracks, suppos- 
ing any existed, so there is no question as to when the new 
cracks appeared. I am told that the owner of house A 
cannot proceed against the owner of the house B and get 
compensation, because: (1) house A has not been erected a 
certain number of years (20, I think) ; (2) no house has the 
right of support from adjoining land. Is this correct? I 
believe I saw a case reported not very long ago in which 
it was held (re point 2) that work done on land adjoining 
a house, and causing damage to that house, made the 
owcer of the land (or he who did the work) liable for 


damage to the house. Am I right? 
ease ’—C. H. B. 18: And, what was the 


{11729.]—St. Mary-le-Bow Church Chea ‘i 5 
a 7 sie is oe ape ge! of the aeopie ae: 

\ wed on a bright da is portion hi i 
pinky appearance.—S. ‘I, M. = Heit eee 


[11730.|—Portland Cement Plaster.—Will any 


- 


ie 
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of your readers inform me of their experience in regard to 
plastering Portland cement din. thick over a layer of con- 
crete composed of broken brick or stone and lime mortar ? 
I have seen this work frequently done for the flooring of 
bungalows, and noticed that after a short period the 
cement plaster cracks and breaks off, and that there is no 
affinity between the chunam and cement. I hear that 
Mr. R. F. Chisholm, F.R,I B.A., now of Baroda, has 
always insisted that a layer of brick or tile should be 
placed over the concrete and then plastered with cement, 
I wish to inyite attention to this because I see what I 
think is an objectionable practice recommended in page 
198 of the new edition of Jones’s ‘‘ Manual of Sanitary 
Engineering,’’ which contains much valuable information 
in other respects.—G. D. D., Madras. 


[11731.]—Specifications.—Are there any practical 
treatises on specifications from which one can obtain the 
proper clauses for such work as plumbing, leadwork on 
roofs, heating apparatus, and other subjects? Those 
published in Gwilt and other books are too general or out 
of date.—Youne ARCHITECT. 


[11732.]-Strains on Structures.—Which is the 
best elementary handbook on this subject, suitable for a 
beginner ?—A SrTupeEnT. 


{11733.]—Glazed Roofing.—There are so many 
systems in the market and advertised, that it is bewilder- 
ing to select the one that is found to be reliable in all 
points, allowing for expansion by heat and _ security 
against wet. Will any practical reader give his experi- 
ence !—CoNSERVATORY. 


{11734.|—Repairing Buhl Table.—I have become 
possessed of a card-table of a make known, I think, as 
‘Buhl.”’? It is covered with inlaid work of thin brass 
fastened down with cement, and very thin tortoise-shell 
laid on a scarlet cement. Parts of the brass are missing, 
and I want to replace them. I can cut out the brass sheet 
for this, I think, but should b2 glad of any hints on this, 
and on engraving the scroll-work on it. What cement is 
used to fasten down the brass on the wood of the table? 
When originally made, was the brass polished bright and 
lacquered, or how was it and the tortoise-shell finished ? 
What is the red cement backing the tortoise-shell, and 
how is it applied ’?—J. Brown. e 


{11735.]--Sawing Stone.—Will some reader help me 
out of a difficulty? I am often sawing stone with sand 
and water, and my man cannot go down square although 
the stone is level. What I thought about is putting a 
piece of iron or steel each side of the saw and at each end ; 
but I want to know how to fasten it there as the stones 
vary in thickness from 3in. to 1ft., and I want it so as it 
can be taken on and off quickly.—Mason. 


REPLIES. 


[11°93.]—Party Walls.—I am sorry my reply to 
“H. E.”’ was of no use. To say ‘‘ What are the privileges 
of either party as to raising or otherwise with the wall or 
chimney-stacks,’’ would be to write a treatise on a rather 
difficult question. Where the ownership of party-wall is 
not known, the two parties are tenants in common. Acts 
of ownership establish this tenancy. JHither of the 
owners of a party-wall, where each has a moiety exclu- 
sively, can pull down that part of wall standing on his 
own land where the wall is not common property. In 
many instances there is an easement of support, and in 
this case he would be liable The owner of dominant 
tenement can build on the wall so long as he does not 
endanger its stability. The third meaning or definition 
given—i.e., when the wall belongs to one of the adjoining 
owners, but is subject to an easement on the other to have 
it maintained—is that which is generally the meaning in 
the Building Act. With regard to two tenants in common, 
one tenant may pull down and rebuild; but he may be 
subject to an action for damage.—G. H. G. 


[11683. ]|—Elliptie Arch.—Let A B, CD, be the axes 
of an ellipse. of which O is the centre; draw BE parallel 
to OC, and C E parallel to OB; bisect BE in Fand OB 
in G; then the intersection of CF and DG gives a point, 
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P, on the true ellipse, which has the given axes. Bisect 
CP perpendicularly by the line HK, meeting CD atK; 
then K is the centre of an are of a circle which will pass 
through C, P, and a point, P, similarly situated on the 
other side of OC; describe this arc, and continue it to L 
to meet K L, drawn parallel to OA; join LA, and pro- 
duce to meet the are PCL at M; join KM, cutting OA 
at N; with N as centre, and NM as radius, describe an 
are; this will pass through A (since NA = NM), and 
will, with the arc MC, make up the quadrant CP; MA of 
the approximate ellipse. The remainder of the curve 
may be drawn by symmetry. It should be noticed that 
the points P, P; are not necessarily the points at which 
the large and small ares join. The proof thatN A =NM 
is simple; for the triangles MK L, MN A are similar; 
therefore NM:NA::KM:KL. But KM=KL; 
therefore NM=NA, This will show “J. W. 8.” how to 
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find geometrically the centres which he says he finds by 
trial. The above will give a result which differs but little 
from that obtained by ‘‘J. W. S.’s” construction. Lack 
of time prevented an earlier reply.—J. C, Parmer. 


[11709.]-Slates.—If the querist will communicate 
with us, we can give him the information he desires,— 
J. Ducxerr anp Soy, Lrp., Blannel-street Works, 
Burnley. 


[11712.]— Trigonometry. — Let the height of the 
tower be / feet, and the distance at which it was first 
observed x feet; and let 9° be the angle of elevation at the 
first observation. Then we must have— 


Distance for second observation ............ = (x—@) feet 
Distance for third observation............... = («—a—b) feet 
Angle of elevation for third observation = (90—§)° 


Now, the second observation gives — 


h=a2-a 
Fe > (0 Hae PERE RE Serie ert AYE (1) 
The first observation gives — 
LS ar AE a ec, ak ce a (2) 
He 
The third observation gives— ¢ 
h 
pS 5 = = o. * ee 
a tan. (90 = 9), = cot. 8 aR 
ee ONS: “ta BPs ee (3) 
h 


(2) and (3) give 2 = %=%=% 
£ h 
fn fe = ee = a— bd). 
In this equation, substitute for « the value obtained in 
(1). Thus— 
2 [(h +a) —a— 6] 
+ a) [h — 6) 
+ah—bh—abd. 
ab 


= (h 
= (2 
= Re 


ke. = 


(a —b)hkh=abd. — —Q2.Ds 


—J.C, PALMER. 
[11712.]—Trigonometry.—Let B C = height of tower 


=, let A be the first station, D the second, and E the 
third, A DEC being a straight line, and A CB being 90°; 


B 


then by hypothesis A D=a and DE= 4%. Also, since 
BDOCis 45°, CD=CB=2z. Letangle BAC =a =CBE, 
since C B Eis the complement of BAC. Now tan. B = CG 
= ; also tan. CBE = tan. rie e= Z 
“e+ a x 
Hence, equating 


= tan. «= 
the two expressions for the yalue of 


tan. ¢— 
ee a a—b 
ara x 
“. a = (a +a) (x — db) 
whence— a(a—b)=ab 
a.b 
and— oars 


which gives the required height of tower.—H. BussripGez, 


[11714.|—Measuring Stonework.—The method 
shown in sketch of block of stone, showing how they are 
cut out, appears a reasonable mode of cutting the 
mullions. If the stonemason adopts a more wasteful 
method, he is responsible. As a method of measurement, 
I think the stonemason’s contention is right, as he might 
have cut each froma block of stone, and this is the way 
he would probably go to work.—A RrapER. 


[11716.]—Overflowing Cistern.—I think the ball- 
tap is out of order; most likely the leather is worn out, 
or the lever may have become fixed. A plumber would 
soon mend matters.—G. 


[11718.|—Spires and their Construction.—I 
think *‘ Pro Ke Nata”? will find the subject treated in 
Gwilt and any recent book on masonry. Sometimes the 
joints are horizoatal, forming so many rings divided by 
horizontal planes, but there are spires in which the joints 
are cut at right angles to the taper of spire. I should 
prefer the latter plan, as then each course forms a self- 
tied ring.—G. H. G. 


[11719.]—Drain-Pipe Joints.—Get particulars of 
Doulton’s “‘ patent self-adjusting joint.” The pipes can 
be laid in any sort of ground, as any subsidence will not 
affect the water-tightness of joints. No cement is re- 
quired. Stanfoid’s joint is a good one.—G. H. G. 


[11720.|—-Gauged Brick Arches.—A cut key- 
brick is generally used, the soffit being cut to a point. 
For setting-out gauged arches, see the treatise on“ Brick- 
work’ in Crosby Lockwood's series.— Sus. 


[11721.]—Dry-Rot in Timber.—It is doubtful 
whether any remedy will arrest the dry-rot short of | 
cutting out the timber and the affected plaster-work. A 
solution of corrosive sublimate in water, in the propor- 
tion of loz. to a gallon, used hot, is recommended ; or a 
solution of sulphate of copper, 3lb. to a gallon, applied 
hot. Paraflin oil is said to stay the rot, If the decayed 
timber can be removed, the best remedy is to cut it out. 
The subject is a d.fficult one, and even experts are as un~ 
certain as to the best treatment of this disease as the 


medical man is in his treatment of cancer. The pre- 
ventive rule is the safest: ‘‘ Season and yentilate.’—A. Z. 

{11723.)—Flushing Cisterns.—I know of no 
flushing cistern equal to the one recently patented by a 
Mr. Thos. Clark,of Orchard-street, Weston-super-Mare. 
It is a lead-lined and lead siphon, wood-cased ; the water 
is siphoned direct from the cistern without passing 
through any other connection, and it. will work with the 
handle held down or let go. This cistern has been 
selected by the architects in the recent alterations of our 
town-hall, schools, and dwelling-houses in the town and 
district, I have heard and seen letters speaking very 
highly of them, and at a reasonable cost.—CuArLes LAKE. 


——————— 9 —____ 
CHIPS. 


Mr. Edward L. Lutyens, architect, of 16, Onslow- 
square, S.W., son of Captain Charles Lutyens, of 
Thursley, Godalming, and 16, Onslow-square, was 
married on Wednesday to Lady Emily Bulwer- 
Lytton, youngest daughter of the late Earl of 
Lytton, and sister of the present peer, of Kneb- 
worth House, Stevenage, Herts. The ceremony 
took place at St. Mary’s Church, Knebworth. 


Two blocks of richly carved and traceried seating 
and a prayer desk, all in handsomely-figured 
English oak, have recently been fixed in the 
chancel of the parish church of Stoke Gabriel, 
Devon, for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from 
designs by Messrs. Christian, Carée, and Purday. 
The work has been satisfactorily carried out by 
Mr. W. Dart, Ecclesiastical Art Works, Crediton. 


The town council of Stirling have under con- 
sideration an offer by Mr. Andrew Carnegie to pro- 
vide £6,000 for building a suitable free library 
building if they see fit to adopt the Public Libraries 
Acts. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, held last week, Mr. Bell, the 
chairman, stated that the company had a consider- 
able amount of land at Willesden Green and Pinner, 
and they thought the time had arrived when this 
could be developed for building purposes, If they 
were able before long to make arrangements for 
building on the land, it would makea very consider- 
able increase to their annual revenue. The com- 
mittee had now been in office for 10 years, and 
during that period their rental had increased from 
£69,800 to £78,000, an increase of about £8,000 per 
annum, 


Mr. W. O. E. Meade King, inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Cheadle, on 
Friday, touching the urban district council’s appli- 
cation to borrow £2,150 for private street improve- 
ment, and £500 for furnishing a public recreation 
ground with shelters, seats, swings, &c. It was 
explained that the ground had been presented to 
‘the council, and that this was the first expenditure 

-of public money upon it. There was no opposition. 


Some important further discoveries of Roman 
remains have been made in Shoemakers’-row 
(Northgate-street), Chester, where some old pro- 
perty has recently been pulled down. Close to the 
moulded base of a Roman column (wm situ) anda 
detached portion of its shaft, mentioned by us last 
week (p. 134), Roman tile fragments have also 
been discovered, a heap of coins, and still more 
interesting the fragment of an altar bearing the 
letters GENIO V‘V-‘E‘T:VET. The sup- 
position is that the altar was dedicated by a veteran 
of the 20th Legion to Valeria Victrix. Another 
find is a carving in red sandstone, showing the face 
of a Roman, with antique headdress, 


A largely attended meeting of architects, builders, 
and others interested in the building trade, 
was held at Sunderland last week to consider 
the action of the building committee of the 
corporation with respect to the framing of new 
by-laws. Mr. Robt. Hudson, builder, presided. 
Mr. Wm. Milburn, architect, secretary to the 
Architects’ and Builders’ Committee, explained 
what had been done, and what concessions had 
been made, and on the motion of Mr. J. W. White, 
builder, seconded by Mr. James Henderson, archi- 
tect, and supported by Mr. Foster, solicitor and 
secretary of the Land Owners’ Property Associa- 
tion, it was resolved ‘“‘ That this meeting of archi- 
tects’ and others interested in the by-laws as 
proposed by the building committee to apply to 
new buildings and streets, strongly urge upon the 
corporation to agree to the amendments unani- 
mously adopted by the committee of architects and 
builders of this town.”’ 


The urban district council of Llandudno have 
decided to apply for power to borrow £8,633 for 
carrying out the first portion of the scheme for the 
extensions of the water-mains. They have also 
resolved to proceed with the erection of the new 
maunicipal buildings in Lloyd-street, instructions 
being given to the architect to keep the outlay as 
near £12,000 as possible. 


Mr, John Lee, son of Mr. Wood Lee, architect, 
Bramley, has just passed his second examination at 
the Royal Academy, and has been duly admitted as 
an art student for three years. Mr. Lee was 
formerly a pupil of Mr, Alfred J. Sturges, architect 
of Town Hall Chambers, Guildford. : 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Breacu oF Burtpine By-Laws.—At Plymouth 
Police-court, on July 28th, Anthony R. Lethbridge, 


contractor, Tracey-s'reet, Plymouth, a member of 


the board of guardians, was summoned by the 
Plymouth Corporation for five breaches of the 
building by-laws.—The town clerk said the offence 
was deliberately committed and persisted in under 
circumstances which aggravated it materially. The 
defendant was summoned for erecting premises at 
the rear of five houses in Britannia-terrace, and not 
leaving the 15ft. of open space from the houses to 
the boundary wall required by the regulation. In 
March, 1896, defendant submitted plans of the pro- 
posed erections, but they were not passed, as they 
did not provide for the proper amount of open space. 
Defendant proceeded with the work, and an action 
was brough against him. As defendant said it was 
a test case, and he intended to appeal, he (the town 
clerk) agreed to the infliction of a merely nominal 
penalty. Defendant did not appeal, but altered the 
lane to the requisite width, but the yard space was 
still inadequate. On the 19th July, when the 
inspector visited the premises, defendant used most 
disgraceful language. Under these circumstances 
he (the town clerk) was bound to ask for an ade- 
quate penalty. The case was proved by Charles 
John Read, building inspector; Ernest Scown, 
borough surveyor’s department, and Mr. Paton, 
borough surveyor. Defendant was fined £2 and 
costs in each cf the five cases. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SocreTy OF AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS.—A sitting for the public examination 
of the directors and others connected with this com- 
pany was held on Friday before Mr. Registrar 
Hood at Bankruptcy Buildings, Carey-street, W.C. 
The society was registered under the Companies 
Act, 1862, as the Institute of Auctioneers and 
Valuers, on November 12, 1895, for the purpose of 
providing an organisation for auctioneers and 
valuers with the view of promoting the interests of 
both professions, and doing all such things as from 
time to time might be thought necessary or advisable 
to elevate the statws and tend to the advancement 
of these professions. The liability of members of 
the society is unlimited. Mr. J. H. Wilkinson was 
the promoter of the undertaking. Mr. Samuel 
Wheeler attended as Official Receiver. Mr. B. A. 
Spaull, who described himself as an inventor, said 
he became a director of the society at the request of 
Mr. Wilkinson, He was neither an auctioneer nor 
a valuer at the time of the incorporation of the 
society, although he had had about three years’ ex- 
perience. He felt satisfied that the institution was 
a bona-fide one, and felt that it satisfied a great 
need. By the Registrar: To a certain extent he 
joined the company in order to get his fees. Con- 
tinuing, witness said he did not know at the time 
he became a director that the liability was unlimited ; 
he did not make any inquiries in connection with 
that subject. He knew that Mr. Wilkinson had 
promoted several institutions for the benefit of 
other professions. Witness had no personal interest 
in the society, and was not even a member. 
He adopted an agreement dated November 19, 
1895, under which Mr, Wilkinson, who was 
appointed president of the society for 20 years, 
at a salary of £250 a year, was entitled to a pay- 
ment of £5,000 by way of liquidated damages, 
should he be discharged by the society on any 
ground other than that of gross misconduct, or 
should the society go into liquidation. On March 25, 
1896, an agreement was entered into, whereby Mr. 
Wilkirison agreed to resign his position, and to 
accept from the society £500 in debentures, in lieu 
of the £5,000. Witness thought both agreements 
were reasonable. He understood that if less than 
2,000 members joined the society, the amount pay- 
able to Mr, Wilkinson would be reduced. Previously 
to August, 1896, three prospectuses were issued by 
the company. The Official Receiver : Would any 
person reading any one of those three documents 
find any statement to the effect that the liability 
was unlimited? Witness said they would not. 
Mr. Wilkinson retired because Mr. Luwee Harris, 
another director, desired to be appointed president, 
as he could bring the society into a stronger 
position. By Mr. Forbes: The redemption of 
the debentures for £500 issued to Mr. Wilkin- 
son was spread over a period of ten years. 
Mr. H. F. M’Dowell was next examined, and 
in reply to the Official Receiver stated that his 
business consisted of acting as secretary to public 
companies, When the society was formed he was in 
his 22nd year. He denied that he was practically a 
clerk in the employ of Mr. Wilkinson, but he 
admitted that there was an arrangement between 
that gentleman and himself whereby he was to have 
the option of accepting secretaryships offered to him. 
He resigned in March, 1896, and during the time he 
occupied the post of secretary no prospectus was 
issued showing under which section of the Companies 
Act the Society was registered. The Official 
Receiver: Did you ever insert the word “ limited ”’ 
upon a member’s certificate? Witness said he had 
never done so, nor had he any knowledge of such an 
act being committed. Mr. Luwee Harris, in reply to 


| the Official Receiver, stated that he was an architect, 


; Syn) 
and was asked by Mec. Wilkinson to become eg 
director, and he consented to do so. He did not 
become aware that the liability was unlimited until 
the early part of last year, Witness succeeded Mr, 
Wilkinson as president of the society. The society 
dil not then number more than 50 members. Some 
further evidence having been given, the p 
terminated. 


Extras AND Dutays.—At the Wellington, Salop, 
County-court, on Tuesday week, his Honour Judge 
Harris Lea held a special court to hear an action in 
which Charles Davies, builder, Wellington, sued Mrs. 

F, A Newbould for the sum ot £74, balance in 
repect of a contract for erecting two houses on 
Constitution-hill, and there was a counter-claim for 
£136 for defective building. Mr. Daniel repre- 
sented the contractor, and Mr. Burke ier 
for Mrs. Newbould. Mr. Daniel explained that the 
contract for the building provided that Davies was 
liable to a penalty of £3 each week the work was 
continued beyond the time specified. The houses 
were to have been completed by the 3lst August | 
last year, but there were extras ordered, which ~ 
accounted for delay, and possession was not given 
until October. Mrs. Newbould’s original claim 
against the contractor amounted to about £19 10s., - 
but since the commencement of these proceedings 
a claim was made for the penalty to which he con- 
tended Davies was not liable after he had been 
requested to undertak extra work, Plaintiff 
stated that last year he contracted to build 
two houses for Mrs. Newbould on Constitution- 
hill for £758. A specification was drawn up and 
an agreement entered into providing that the 
building should be completed within four months, 
Immediately after commencing the foundations, the 
architect instructed him to do something to them 
that was not provided for, and he was allowed the 
sum of £5 10s. for the extra work, which occasioned 
two or three days’ delay. There were other extras 
which caused the completion of the work to be 
ostponed about a fortnight, and Mrs. Newbould 
herself was the cause of further delay by frequently 
interfering with the men. She was constantly on 
the ground, and nearly lived there, and he was 
obliged to ask her to desist. From time to time the 
architect called his attention to certain defects, and _ 
on July’31, in reply to a letter from witness, he 
stated he could not give a certificate then, but 
would do so if the work progressed during the fol- 
lowing fortnight. He attended to the defects com- 
plained of, and later he received £150. In February 
Mrs. Newbould was willing to pay the balance on 
the contract subject to a deduction of £19 10s.; but 
he would not consent to it. The defects were such 
that were likely to occur in any new house, and 
especially those in question, which were very much 
exposed. Some of the defects were not pointed 
out to him until he received particulars of the 
counter-claim, In cross-examination he admitted 
receiving complaints from time to time from ~ 
the architect as to the woodwork, &c. Mr. H. 
Goddard, Wolverhampton, architect and surveyor, —_ 
stated that he had examined the premises, and — 
had seen some defects, but they were only such 
that would be occasioned in any new house after 
several months’ occupancy. He estimated that 
£3 6s. would cover them all. William Dainty, 
foreman joiner for Mr. Nailer, Wolverhampton, — 
who supplied the timber for the doors, &c., saidit. 
was in good condition when it left Wolverhampi oe 
He thought £4 or £5 would cover all the defects. 
Mr. Burke, in addressing his Honour, drew atten- 
tion to a long list of defects, and said that in conse- — 
quence of the contract being broken in point of ; 
time his client was compelled to incur further — 
expense. Mrs. Newbould stated that the con- 
tractor did not commence the work at the proper 
time, and she denied interfering with the workmen. = 
She admitted, however, going often to see the : 
progress of the work, as her garden washard by, 
and complained of the conduct of Davies and his 
men towards her. Mr. W. Scott Deakin, architect, ' 
Shrewsbury, under whose superintendence the 
houses were erected, gave evidence as to the inferior 
quality of some of the work, on account of which 
he had complained to plaintiff both verbally and by — 
letter. Mr. Spaull, architect, Oswestry, stated that 
he had inspected the houses and prepared a list of 
defects mentioned in the particulars of the counter- 
claim. He considered their value reduced by £100 ’ 
in consequence of the inferior work complained of. 
On the conclusion of the evidence, his Honour inti- — 
mated that he should reserve his decision. - 


ee EEE? 


and the inside of the building put into a seemly 
condition. After carefully inspecting the propre 

the committee were of opinion that in view of the 
large sum which would be required to put the 
building in a proper condition, the most expedien 
course would be to entirely reconstruct the fabric on 
a smaller scale and with an entrance from Chisholm- 
street. A sub-committee was appointed to confer 
with the Presbytery and to report. 
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REMODELLING OF BURTON INFIRMARY. 


THE accommodation in this building having of 
late years become inadequate to the requirements 
of the town and district, the land in the rear 
through to New-street was purchased with a view 
to the enlargement of the buildings. The 
hospital, originally built for some 17 beds, had 
gradually been enlarged till 60 beds were reached, 
the kitchen, out-patients’, nurses’, and servants’ 
departments remaining much as before, and 
mecessarily becoming most cramped and incon- 
venient. The general arrangement of the old 
building will be seen by the small plan. It was 
decided to retain the main-ward block, remodel- 
ding the interior and sanitary blocks, and altering 
the windows to suit the spacing of the beds; to 
rebuild entirely the kitchen in a detached block 
in the rear, with nurses’ and servants’ dining- 
zooms and nurses’ bedrooms over, and in another 
block, towards New-street, new out-patients’ and 
dispensary departments, with servants’ rooms 
-over ; the mortuary and post-mortem room in 
another detached block. In order to insure a 
complete circulation of air round the old wards, 
it was also decided to rebuild the front block, 
detaching it in the same manner from the 
ward block, and on the ground floor of this 
block are the matron’s and house-surgeon’s 
zooms, committee and waiting rooms, while over 
is a women’s ward for 10 beds, with duty-room 
and sanitary block complete. This front block is 
the gift of the Misses Ratcliffe, while Lord 
Burton, the late Mr. Worthington, and others 
have been most generous subscribers. The hos- 
pital, when complete, will accommodate 83 
patients, 14 nurses, nine servants, and house 
surgeon and matron. As the work of the hos- 
pital is being carried on during the alterations, 
they have to be carried out in sections. The 
arrangement of the blocks in the rear allows a 
good space open to the south to be laid out asa 
garden for the use of the nurses and convalescents. 
The buildings are being carried out in red brick 
and tiles, with a little stone in the Duke-street 
block. The work is being very well carried out 
by Messrs. T. Lowe and Sons, of Burton-on- 
sakes Mr. James Rice acting as clerk of the 
works. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EX CURSION SKETCHES. 


(Sex descriptive article on p. 176.) 


‘The enormous values which have been placed o 
‘hotel property in Blackpool recently bave uatiesd 
the corporation of that watering-place to apply at 
the fortheoming brewster sessions for a provisional 
order for the erection of a large hotel.. The plans 
aot be re a d, and S55 rie is to be built on 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Hamersniee Frerp Crus.—The members of this 

club held a meeting in the Isle of Wight on 

Wednesday week. Meeting at Newport, brakes 


>| were taken to the foot of Mottiston Down, near 


Calbourne, and the party went up the valley to 
the Black-barrow, concerning which Mr. T. W. 
Shore gave information, derived from a Saxon 
charter, dated a.p. 826. In this document the 
Barrow is mentioned as one of the boundaries of 
Calbourne parish, and is called the Gemotburh. 
The visitors went on to the Longstone, an erect 
monolith, supposed to be of Celtic origin, stand- 
ing on the side of Mottiston Down. There are, 
in fact, two stones, one being in sitw and the 
other prostrate, and Mr. Shore expressed the 
opinion that both were at one time erected. Mr. 
Dale suggested that as these two stones were so 
close together, there was probably a third, the 
three being placed to form adolmen. Mr. Shore 
stated that Sir Henry Englefield made a good 
drawing of the Longstone; but there was no 
modern view of it, not even a photograph, exist- 
ing, so far as was known. Father Davis, of 
Cowes, read a short paper on the antiquarian 
features of the neighbourhood, particular re- 
ference being made to the Longstone, the Black- 
barrow, the entrenchment on Castle Hill, and 
the Saxon cemetery on Chessel Hill close by. 
The party proceeded to Mottiston Church, where 
they were received by the Vicar of Shorwell, the 
Rev. G. E. Jeans, F.S.A., who read a short 
paper. Mottiston Church dates from the 12th 
century, but was ruthlessly ‘‘restored’’ in 1863, 
nearly all its old features being destroyed, except 
a Jacobean pulpit. Mottiston Manor House was 
next visited, by permission of Mr. Charles Brown. 
The house dates from the early part of the 16th- 
century, and consists of two distinct buildings. 
The date 1567 is cut in stone over the entrance- 
porch ; but this apparently refers to a remodel- 
ling of the house. ‘There are some fine old oak 
doors and a stone staircase, and a stone cheese 
press, which stands in the yard near the dairy. 
The house was formerly the residence of the 
Glamorgans, and afterwards ofthe Cheke families. 
The party then drove on to Brighstone Church, 
which dates from the 13th century, returning to 
Newport, through Shorwell. 


Royvan Arcnumonocican  Instrrure. — The 
summer meeting of this Institute commenced at 
Dorchester on Tuesday. There was a large 
attendance of members, including Sir Henry 
Howorth, M.P., Professor Boyd Dawkins, Pro- 
fessor Clark, Mr. Mansel Pleydell, the Rev. Sir 
Talbot Baker, and General Pitt Rivers, the 
president for the year. The proceedings opened 
with a formal reception at the town-hall by the 
mayor of Dorchester, who welcomed the society 
to Dorchester. General Pitt Rivers, in his 
presidential address, made special reference to 
the exhaustive researches which he has personally 
carried out at Rushmore and the neighbourhood, 
dealing particularly with the bronze age ; also to 
discoveries of flints in Egypt. In the afternoon 
the members perambulated the town under the 
guidance of Mr. H. J. Moule, the able curator of 
the Dorset County Museum, and visited the 
Roman amphitheatre known locally as Maum- 
bury Rings, the oldest of the local churches, and 
the county museum. In the evening the anti- 
quarian section was opened by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins with a paper on the ‘‘ Present Phase of 
Prehistoric Archzology.’? On Wednesday the 
institute visited Wareham and Corfe Castle, and 
yesterday (Thursday) the members were received 
at Sherbourne. Castle by Mr. Wingfield-Digby, 
M.P. Last evening the members were enter- 
tained at a soirée by the Dorset Field Club. 
To-day (Friday) will be spent in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorchester, when the interesting earth- 
works at Maiden Castle and Poundbury will be 
visited, and in the evening an architectural 
section is to be opened by the Rey. Dr. J. C. Cox 
on ‘‘ The Treatment of Cathedral Churches in the 
Victorian Age.’’ The hon. secretary of the 
Dorchester meeting is Mr. Mill Stephenson, and 
the hon. local secretary is Mr. H. J. Moule. 


SoMERSETSHIRE ARCH OLOGICAL SocreTy. — 


“The annual meeting of this society is being held 
at Bridgwater this week. The proceedings com- 
menced on Wednesday morning, when the presi- 
dent-elect, Mr. E. J. Stanley, M.P., delivered an 
address, and the general business of the society 
was transacted. Subsequently, the Mayor of 
Bridgwater received the society at luncheon, and 
after visits to the parish church, the Castle, and 
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Water Gate, and Admiral Blake’s house, the 
members met in the town hall for papers on local 
subjects and discussion. A second meeting was 
held for a similar purpose inthe evening. Yester- 
day (Thursday) the members proceeded to Stoke 
Courcy, where the church and castle were visited, 
and thence to Dodington to inspect the Manor 
House. The entrenchments and the site of Stowey 
Castle having been examined under the guidance 
of the Rev. W. H. P. Grenwell, the party drove 
to Quantock Lodge, the residence of Mr. KE. J. 
Stanley, M.P., who entertained the society to 
luncheon. Spaxton Church, Blackmore Farm, 
Brymore, and Cannington Church were after- 
wards visited, and on returning to Bridgwater in 
the evening Mrs. Holland gave a reception to the 
members. ‘To-day (Friday) will also be devoted 
to excursions, and among the places to be visited 
are Chedzoy (traversing a district of special 
interest, owing to its being the site of the 
Battle of Sedgmoor), Weston Zoyland, Middlezoy, 
Othery, the site of King Alfred’s Monastery, 
Lyng, and North Petherton. The excursions 
are under the direction of Lieut.-Col. Bramble, 
¥.8.A., honorary general secretary, and Mr. 
E. Buckle has described the architectural features 
of the churches visited. 


OO  O————E- 


CHIPS. 


A bust of the late Earl of Derby has been pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Earl Stanhope, 
and will be placed in the library. 


The first wooden church built in Norway since 
the 13th century is that at Balholm, in the Sogne 
Fiord, which has just been dedicated. 


At Cork a new church added to the Convent of 
St. Vincent, St. Mary’s-road, has just been 
dedicated. It consists of nave and aisles, 75ft. by 
52ft. across, side chancels, and sacristies. Mr. 
W. H. Byrne, of Dublin, is the architect, and 
Messrs. O’F lynn, of Cork, are the builders. 


The new cottage hospital, Accrington, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man~ 
chester. 


The Countess of Warwick opened, on Friday, her 
new secondary and technical school at Dunmow, 
The school is well situated, and fitted up to accom- 
modate 100 pupils. 


A Parliamentary paper has just been issued 
giving an additional Civil Service Hstimate, Class L., 
for 1897-98. The amount is £10,000, and it isin 
respect of art and science buildings of Great 
Britain. The British Museum and the Science and 
Art Department buildings receive £5,000 each for 
new works, alterations, and additions. The total 
original net estimate for 1897-98 was £26,000, and 
this has been increased to £36,000. The increased 
grant to the Science and Art Department is on 
account of the cost of carrying out certain urgent 
works and services at South Kensington, designed 
to give effect to the recommendations made in the 
first report from the Select Committee on the 
museums of the Science and Art Department. 


The committee of the Kirkdale Industrial Schools 
have appointed Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, 
as architect for the proposed cottage homes. It is 
proposed that 14 cottages be erected, eight for girls 
and infants and six for boys, each cottage toaccom- 
modate 15 children; also a small infirmary for 30 
children, and a schoolroom to accommodate 60 
infants and 200 elder children. 


On Wednesday week Archdeacon Stevens per- 
formed the service of benediction at the ngw 
vicarage house recently built at Chadwell Heath, 
near Ilfoid, Essex. 


Colonel R. W. Slacke, R.E., an inspector from 
the Local Government Board, has held an inquiry 
at Ripley relative to the application of the urban 
district council to borrow the sum of £2,750 for the 
purposes of water supply, and £450 for private 
street improvement. It was proposed to supply 
Marehay, Hartshay, Waingroves, and Street-lane 
with water. There was no opposition. 


At the last meeting of the Battersea Vestry 
a letter was read from a firm of solicitors 
with reference to the unequal distribution of the 
London hospitals, stating that one of their clients is 
prepared to contribute to the provision of a large 
general hospital the sum of £10,000, upon condition 
that the site of the hospital shall be in either of the 
parishes of Camberwell, Lambeth, and Battersea; 
that the contract for the erection of such hospital 
shall be entered into by a date not later than Aug. 1, 
1899; and that no medical school shall at any time 
be formed or carried on in connection with the pro- 
posed hospital. The reading of the letter was 
received with applause, and it was resolved to refer 


the matter to the finance committee. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


EasTBourNeE.—In consequence of the increase of 
the resident population of Eastbourne, as well as 
that of the summer visitors, an additional supply of 
water for the town became necessary, and the exist- 
ing water company applied to Parliament this year 
for further powers to obtain a supply at Friston. 
The corporation at the same time promoted a 
Bill for acquiring the water company’s rights, 
and for obtaining a new supply at West Dean. 
The preamble of this Bill, however, was not 
proved, and the water company’s Bill was proceeded 
with. As the necessity for a fresh supply was 
most urgent in view of the approaching season, the 
committee gave a provisional intimation that the 
water company’s Bill would be passed subject to 
the company giving an undertaking, under heavy 
penalties, that the new supply should be brought 
into Eastbourne by Aug. 1. The committee, more- 
over, consulted Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.R.S., 
upon the possibility or otherwise of this being done. 
In the result, Sir Frederick reported to the com- 
mittee that it was possible for the company to carry 
out their undertaking, and on May 11 the preamble 
of the Bill was declared to be proved. The com- 
pany at once entered into a contract with Messrs. 
John Aird and Sons for the construction of the 
necessary works. The contract was settled on 
May 19, and the works were started forthwith, and 
Were carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Frank Stileman, M.Inst.C.E. The new supply is 
obtained from a well at Friston, which had already 
been partially sunk in the chalk. The present 
he of this well is about 1,000,000gal. per day; 

ut by sinking it deeper, and by driving galleries 
the yield can be increased to 2,000,000gal., or even 
3,000,000gal. The pumping machinery at Friston 
consists of two pairs of engines and pumps. One 
is a compound condensing Worthington pump, fixed 
about 100ft. down the well, and which delivers the 
water into a tank at the surface. The second 
engine is a triple cylinder condensing Worthington 
pumping-engine, capable of delivering 1,000,000 
gallons in 24 hours against a head of 500ft. of water. 
This engine is at the surface, and it pumps the 
water from the tank in which it is deposited by the 
first engine to Eastbourne through a 2lin. main. 
This main is four miles in length, which is laid over 
Friston and Beachy Head hill, which route involves 
some very steep gradients. Arrived at Eastbourne, 
the water is delivered into two reservoirs at Mead’s 
Hill, whence it is distributed to the town by gravi- 
tation. The pumping-engines have been fixed and 
tested and the mains laid by Messrs. Aird and Sons 
a week within contract time. The formal openin 
of the works is to take place to-day (Friday), 
when the mayor and corporation of Eastbourne 
will be present in state, and the new supply will be 
turned on by the Duke of Devonshire. 


Kini, PERTHSHIRE.—SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
Disrosan Worxs.—These works, which have been 
under construction during a year past, are now 
completed. The town has been re-sewered through- 
out, and the sewers are provided with manholes, 
flushing-tanks, and all the most recent improve- 
ments in sanitary practice. The sewage is treated 
by the International process, and the works are 
erected in the river-side park belonging to Lord 
Breadalbane, and situated south of the Killin Rail- 
way. The sewers are designed to deliver their 
contents by gravitation only, and every advantage 
has been taken of the ground for this purpose. The 
effluent passes into an open concrete channel, and 
thence by a system of outfall pipes into Loch Tay, 
so as to preserve the continuity of the grazing 
lands. Great satisfaction is felf at the successful 
result of these works, as they are a first instance of 
the treatment of sewage according to this system in 
the West of Scotland. The construction and design 
are of a novel character. The precipitation-tank is 
of brick, and is fitted with Condy’s sludge-lifting 
apparatus, and the various chambers and the 
filter-cases are of concrete. The completion was 
commemorated by a ceremonial on Friday last, 
when the works were formally declared open by 
the convener of the county, Colonel Hope Drum- 
mond. The whole scheme has been designed and 
carried out by Mr, Woulf Brenan, C.E., of Oban, 
whose plans were preferentially selected by the 
district committee. The contractor was Mr. 
Bremner, of Portingall, Aberfeldy, and Mr. R. 
Cameron, of Edinburgh, was the clerk of works, 


WorcestEr.—A special meeting of the City 
Council was recently held at the Guildhall, the 
Mayor presiding, to receive a special report of the 
Water and Sewerage Committee upon the question 
of the disposal of the city’s sewage. The committee 
reported that they had had an interview with 
Messrs. Beesley and Sons with regard to their 
scheme, which was awarded first premium in the 
recent competition, and recommended its accept- 
ance, if the Local Government Board sanction toa 
loan of £48,000 could be obtained. Alderman 
Ernest Day, M.S.A., proposed the adoption of this 
recommendation, which was carried, with the sub- 
stitution of £52,000 for £48,000, 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL.—The Bishops attending the 
recent Pan- Anglican Conference journeyed on Wed- 
nesday from Glastonbury to Wells for the purpose of 
attending the unveiling of a monument in the south 
aisle of the choir to the late Bishop, Lord Arthur 
Hervey. The monument is in the form of a tomb of 
veined alabaster polished, and stands upon a plinth 
of red marble. The body of the tomb is arcaded in 
five foliated and crocketed arches on the side and 
two at each of the ends, separated by traceried 
panels and buttresses canopied and crocketed ; three 
of the side panels contain shields, the centre one 
bearing the arms of the see, those to the right and 
left respectively the arms of the Bishop impaling the 
arms of the see and the Bishop’s arms impaling those 
of his wife.. The base of the tomb is deeply 
moulded and enriched with carving; the top isa 
massive slab of alabaster richly moulded, and with 
elaborately carved patere and bears a dedicatory 
inscription. Upon the tomb rests a recumbent 
effigy of the late Bishop by Mr. Brock, R.A. The 
inscription runs round the cornice of a slab of Derby- 
shire alabaster, which is the pallet on which the 
figure lies. The tomb was designed by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. 
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CHIPS. 


In the House of Lords, on Wednesday night, the 
Public Health (Scotland) Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 


The Queen has purchased at auction the riverside 
estate near Datchet known as Sandlea, comprising 
a residence and about 16 acres, for £11,500. The 
gardens and pleasure grounds are among the best 
in the locality. The property is within two miles 
of Windsor, 


A recent office-building fire at Pittsburg, Penn., 
has occasioned a renewal of the controversy as to 
the respective merits of terracotta and concrete as 
a filling between iron beams for fireproof floors. In 
a recent report on the fire, made to the insurance 
companies, one set of experts expresses much sat‘s- 
faction at the behaviour of the terracotta filling 
actually used, while a second set finds that the 
terracotta did not do what was required of it, and 
regrets that more stiffmess was not given to the 
structures by the use of some form of concrete 
filling. 

In connection with the Hygienic Congress at the 
Brussels Exhibition, the Sanitary Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation have arranged to visit Belgium early in 
September. M. Buls, the Burgomaster of Brussels, 


8 | has invited the members to a reception at the Hétel 


de Ville on the evening of September 6, and has 
also placed the Militia Hall at their disposal for 
their meetings. 


Through the efforts of the fire-engineers, a clause 
has been introduced into the new building ordinance 
of St. Louis, providing that no mercantile building 
shall have a greater unbroken area in any story 
than 7,500sq.ft. Complaint is made in the local 
journals that the restriction ‘‘ hinders the growth of 
business-houses,”’ and it is proposed to amend it by 
providing, in place of the limitation of the area, that 
spaces more than 7,500sq.ft. in extent must be 
equipped with automatic sprinklers, and that 
elevator-shafts must be of fireproof material. 


At a meeting of the sewerage committee of Aber- 
deen Town Council on Tuesday, a tender was 
accepted for the construction of an outfall sewer 
from Palmerston-road to near Victoria Bridge. The 
successful contractor is Mr. George Pirie, and the 
cost of the work will be £8,072. 


At the Leeds Assizes on Friday, before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a jury, Tom Crowther, 
farmer, Darton, near Barnsley, recovered £120 
damages for assault from George Taylor, builder 
and contractor, of Mapp'ewell. During an alter- 
cation after a sale detendant threatened to knock 
plaintiff's eye out. This was followed up by a 
violent blow on the right eye, which was burst and 
had to be removed afterwards. 


At South Shield on Wednesday week, the 
foundation-sone of a new Unionist club was laid. 
The building will be four stories in height, with a 
frontage to Catherine-street of 40ft., and a depth of 
55ft., and the main facade will be of red brick with 
terracotta dressings. Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.1I.B.A., 
is the architect, and Mr. W. J. Robertson, also of 
South Shields, the contractor. 


The Bishop of London consecrated the new church 
of St. Peter, Lower Edmonton yesterday (Thurs- 
day). The church is to be the parish church of a 
new district as soon as an endowment has been 
found. The cost of the building has been £3,800, 
but towards this sum only £2,400 has been raised. 


Mr. E. J. Parnell, formerly city surveyor of 
Coventry, and now waterworks engineer, has been 
presented by the employés of his former department 
with an illuminated address, a cigar-case, match- 
box, and snuffbox of considerable value. There 
were eighty signatures to the address, 


| for obtaining the buildings on both sites. 


Three stained-glass windows in memory of the 
late Lord Lilford were unveiled on Thursday 
afternoon in the church of Thorp Acharch, North- 
amptonshire, by the Dean of Peterborough. 


The City Corporation have agreed, on the recom- 
mendation of the cattle market’s committee, to 
spend £9,000 for providing additional lairage 
accommodation at the Foreign Cattle Market at 
Deptford. 

The will of the late Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
M.A., F.S.A., the well-known architect, described as 
of the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, has been proved, 
the value of the personal estate being £41,710. 


The will of Mr. David Kirkaldy, of the well- 
known testing works for building materials at 99, 
Southwark-street, and 45, Carleton-road, Tufnell- 
park, engineer, who died on January 25, was 
proved on July 23 by Mr. William George Kirkaldy, 
the son, and Miss Isabella Miller Kirkaldy, the 
daughter, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £8,453 8s. 3d. Subject to a few 
legacies to servants, clerks, and workpeople, he 
leaves all his property to his said son and daughter. 


The work was commenced at Darfield parish 
church on Friday by Mr. Kent, of Sheffield, of 
taking out the choir-stalls and clergy-pews, laying 
a marble floor in the chancel, and erecting a carv: 
oak screen. The latter is the work of a number of 
ladies and gentlemen in the parish, who have 
worked for the last two years, under the supervision 
of Mr. Kent. The work will take about six weeks 
to complete. The bells are also to be rehung and 
the tower pointed. Mr. J. D. Webster, of Sheffield, 
is the architect, 


Next session is the Jubilee of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society. The council of the society 
propose to establish a travelling studentship to be 
awarded at the end of each session. 


On Wednesday week the foundation-stone of the 
new parish church of St. David’s, at Exeter, was 
laid. The church, when completed, will seat about 
850, and will have a massive square tower of 100ft. 
in height. The-style of architecture is of the 
Transitional period, from the Decorated to the 
Perpendicular, in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., is the architect, Mr. W. 
Dart, of Crediton, the contractor, and Mr. F. 
Powell the clerk of works. 


A epecial meeting of the Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners was held on Friday for the purpose 
of receiving a report from the committee appointed 
to consider and define the duties, qualifications, and 
salary ‘of an engineer, in success'on to the late Mr. 
Messent. Applications, with recent testimonials, 
will be received up to Sept, 1. The engineer will 
be responsible for the designing and-the execution 
of all the engineering works of the commissioners ; 
will be required to devote himself exclusively to the 
service of the commissioners, and to reside in the 
district. The salary will be £1,200 per annum. 


The West Penwith Rural District Council, at 
their meeting on Thursday in last week, decided to 
ask Mr. Maddern, architect, Penzance, to prepare 
plans, &c., for the new cemetery at St. rth, 


At a meeting of the subscribers to the Wellington 
College Memorial to Archbishop Benson, held last 
week, the committee presented their report, which 
showed that a sum of about £2,000 had been sub- 
scribed, and that the governors of the college had 
offered to add the further sum of £500 to make up 
the amount estimated to be required to build a new 
aisle to the school chapel, which is to be carried out 
in commemoration of the services of Dr. Benson, 
the first headmaster of Wellington. It was resolved 
that a further effort be made later to raise funds 
sufficient to place in the new aisle a statue of Dr. 
Benson. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the City and South 
London Railway Company the chairman reportec 
that measures were in progress for extending this 
short line both northwards and southwards. The 
Finsbury-pavement Station, adjoining the Moor- 
gate-street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
was proceeding very satisfactorily. The shafts had 
been sunk, and the tunnels had been started. With 
regard to the St. Mary Woolnoth Church site, they 
had deposited the required security and had taken 
possession. From the outside appearance of the 
church they supposed it was a substantial building 
but they had found it a very poorly-built and 
flimsy structure, with a good deal of seamped work 
about it, and they would have to take extreme care 
to prevent it from falling down. The platform of 
the St. Mary Woolnoth Station would be con- 
nected with the underground platform in the 
Exchange Station of the Central London Railway. 
Good progress had been made on the site close to 
the London-bridge railways in Denman-street ; the 
shafts were down, and the construction of the under- 
ground station was now being proceeded with. 
With respect to the Clapham extension, notices had 
been served for the sites of the two stations, the 
one near Clapham-road Stations and the other 
facing the Common. The company were negotiating 
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a. International Congress of Architects 
and Retrospective Exhibition of Architecture, 
organised by the Soci¢té Centrale d’ Architec- 
ture of Belgium, will be held at Brussels from 
Saturday, August 28, to Thursday, September 2, 
The following are some of the questions to 
be discussed :—1. Instruction in architectural 
art : should it be eclectic, or should it be limited 
to the principles of aschool? What should be the 
programme?’ 2. Is an architectural diploma 
necessary? 3. Must one in the restoration of 
monuments (a) respect or correct mistakes of 
construction or errors of the ancients; (d) finish 
the portions of a work they did not finish ; (c) 


_ suppress parts like construction or furniture for | 7 
_ unity of style? 


4. What steps should be taken 
to insure to architects proprietorship of their de- 
signs’ 45. By what means can a general fund be 
raised by architects for the protection of their 
common interests? ‘There will be an exhibition 
of architectural drawings and models, which will 
remain open to the 30th September ; receptions, 
excursions to places of interest, and a banquet. 


_ Tue annual gathering of the members of the 


' Society of Art Masters for England and Wales 


took place on Friday at South Kensington 


Museum. Mr.S. J. Cartiledge, the chairman, in 
his opening address, congratulated the society on 
_ its growth during the past twelve months. 
_ was to be deplored that the matter of appointing 


It 
art masters of experience to inspectorships had 


‘St was the duty of the society to persevere in this 


_ regard. He regretted that the institution of a 


degree or diploma for art masters had not ad- 
vanced further than an expression of willingness 
by the Science and Art Department to grant a 


title on the same lines as that granted to the 
_ Associates of the Royal College of Science. 
- council, in their report, stated that, prominent 


The 


amongst the matters that had engaged their 


_ attention was the scheme formulated by the 
_ Science and Art Department for substituting 


They had informed the authorities that 


_ it was their belief that the proposed new altera- 


_ tions would be absolutely pernicious, and respect- 


# fully suggesting the desirability of withdrawing 
them. Mr. Walter Scott, one of the promoters 


= the society, was elected chairman for the 


-* 


4 


ensuing year, and Mr. Walter Wallis, vice- 
_ehairman. & 


Ty a gossiping article on the late Barney 


€ 


_ Barnato in the current issue of the Contemporary 


_ Review, Mr. Harry Raymond says that the Chair- 
- man of the De Beers Mines ‘‘had to the full the 


& 
2 
: 
: 


old prejudice against house-building, and if he 
indeed had any superstition, it was in this. He 
yet made many announcements of building of 
palaces from motives of policy. At Johannes- 


but it was only within the last two years that 
work was really commenced in laying out thirteen 
acres of gardens. Hyen this was solely for the 
purpose of booming the villa lots he owned in the 
vicinity. When he was in Johannesburg a little 
more than a year ago, I showed him a print of the 
eleyation of his Park-lane house, which had been 
issued with, I think, the Burrpive News. [Yes, 
the perspective and plan appeared as a double-page 
illustration in the Burpivc News for May 8, 
1896.—Ep.] ‘‘I shall have the finest entrance- 


eal, stairs, and dining-room in London,’’ he 
+ sald. 
3 


_ ‘So you are really building at last?” 
** Building ?”’ he queried, sharply. ‘Oh, yes, I 
am building—I must.”’ 


Tue council of the Whitworth Institute, at 


_ Manchester, in their third annual report, just 


published, state ‘that during the year two new 
lieries, known as the north and the central, 


have been completed, and that in the same period 


the council received gifts of the following oil- 
paintings :—‘‘ Interior of the Prison of Chillon,”’ 


an early work by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. ; 


**Temple of Jupiter,”’ by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; 
“‘Springtime’’ and ‘‘ Autumn Sunset,’’ by J. T. 
Linnell ; and ‘‘ View of Rome from the Barbarini 
Gardens,” by David Roberts, R.A. ; “ Cittara, 
‘Gulf of Salerno,” and ‘Oude Scheld, Texel 
‘sland,”’ by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.; and ‘‘The 
Emigrants ’’ and ‘‘ A Roadside Nibble,’ by John 
Linnell. Professor Flinders Petrie has presented 
ne series of old Egyptian textiles (about 600 
Rapa A small cases. The collection of coins 


burg many plans were prepared and sites selected,- 


ye 


NEWS. . 


THE 


has been augmented by a series given by Mr. 
T’. P. Hall. The library has also received some 
interesting and valuable additions. The council 
having received a further donation of about 
£27,000 in shares from the Whitworth bequest, 
they decided upon proceeding with the erection 
of a third gallery, corresponding in position and 
dimensions with the north gallery, and, like it, 
accessible from the central gallery, with an 
extension of the temporary corridor alongside of 
the old house. As this new gallery will front on 
to the park, it is proposed to construct, with 
material removed from the new foundations, a 
terrace, which will at once add dignity to the 
edifice, and provide a promenade walk overlooking 
the park towards the south. The erection of the 
new buildings will be carried out, as have been 
the present galleries, under the direction. of Mr. 
Beaumont, of Manchester, by Messrs. 
Neill and Sons, of the same city, at a cost of about 
£7,000. : 

Ar the National Eisteddfod, which is being held 
this year at Newport, Mon., the prizes in the 
architectural competitions were awarded by Mr. 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., the ex-president of 
the London Architectural Association. A prize of 
£10 and a silver medal had been offered for the 
best design for a national museum and art gallery 
for Wales, the cost not to exceed £20,000. The 
subject, Mr. Pite remarked, in making the ad- 
judication, was an exceedingly difficult one, for 
the reason that to ask for a national museum and 
art gallery for Wales and to limit the cost toa 
paltry £20,000 was a contradiction in terms, and 
it had hampered the competitors very seriously. 
The result was that one competitor had designed 
a national building, and had left out the museum 
and art gallery, while other competitors had 
designed a museum and art gallery, without 
having any national aspiration about them at all. 
The prize was awarded to the design sent in by 
‘Red Dragon ’’ (Mr. John Bain, Newport, Mon.) 
In the competition for designs for a hall-fire- 
place, Mr. Pite awarded a £5 prize to the work 
sent in by ‘‘Ingle,’’ whose proper name was not 
disclosed ; while the work of Mr. T. P. Burrows, 
of Caerphilly, was commended. For the best 
drawing from actual machinery, the winner was 
Mr. W. C. Davies, of Aberystwyth. All the 
adjudicators spoke in commendation of the draw- 
ings sent in by Mr. W. EH. Mathews, of Newport. 


Tur Treasury have appointed a committee of 
nine members, including Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry, and Mr. W. C. Roberts-Austen, to 
consider and report upon the desirability of estab- 
lishing a National Physical laboratory for the 
testing and verification of instruments for physical 
investigation, for the construction and preserva- 
tion of standards of measurement, and for the 
systematic determination of physical constants 
and numerical data useful for scientific and indus- 
trial purposes, and to report whether the work of 
such an institution, if established, could be 
associated with any testing or standardising work 
already performed, wholly or partly at the public 
cost. 

Antone the subjects selected for discussion at 
the 16th annual congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute to be held at Leeds from the 14th tothe 18th 
September are :—Disinfection of rooms ; sani- 
tary law: suggestions for codification and 
amendment; collection of refuse: its destruc- 
tion or utilisation; the disposal of slops and 
excreta in rural districts; the-scientific bases of 
sewage disposal ; water supply for rural districts, 
and the means of protecting 1t from contamina- 
tion ; purification of trade effluents, and utilisa- 
tion of factory waste products; the Acts of 
Parliament in reference to the pollution of rivers ; 
sanitary aspect of wood paving; the abatement of 
smoke ; geological stratification and disease ; and 
geology in reference to water-bearing strata. The 
proceedings will be conducted in three sections, 
to be held in the Town Hall and _ adjoining 
rooms, viz. : I., Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine ; II., Engineering and Architecture ; 
and III., Chemistry, Meteorology, and Geology. 


In the tower of Grace Chapel, New York, 
electricity has replaced the weights of the tower 
clock, and not only turns its wheels, but also 
strikes the quarters and the hours and plays a 
curfew hymn at the close of the day. The weights 
by which the tower clock and chimes were 
actuated have been replaced by a small electric 
motor. The current is furnished from a storage 
battery which is charged by the Grace Chapel 
dynamo, and has sufficient capacity to run the 
clock for two weeks in case it should be neces- 
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sary to shut down the dynamo. The motor shaft 
carries a small grooved pulley from which a 
coiled wire belt runs to a friction pulley on the 
arbour or shaft of the escapement gear, which is 
thus subjected to a steady pull, answering to the 
pull of the weights in an ordinary clock. Every 
movement of the escapement allows the shaft to 
rotate the required amount, and the resulting 
movements of the clock are transmitted by light 
hollow shafting to the tower clock dials. The 
chime consists of ten Meneely bells, the largest 
of which weighs about 3,000lb. and the smallest 
2501b. The cost of the current for running the 
motor is estimated at 1%; cents per day, and the 
clock has proved to be a reliable timekeeper. The 
electrical action has been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. George F’. Atwood, who de- 
signed the clock, and Mr. McCullough, the engi-: 
neer of the Grace Church Settlement plant. 


A sHipmenT of 200,000 bricks was recently 
made to South Africa, says the Canadian Architect, 
by the Union Brick Works, of Tacoma, W.T. 
The purchasers were the Lingham Timber and 
Trading Co., of Delagoa Bay. The price 
obtained is said to exceed by three or four times 
the cost of production, hence a handsome profit 
will be realised. As this is believed to be the 
beginning of an extensive and profitable foreign 
trade, the attention of Canadian brick manufac- 
turers, especially those of British Columbia, is 
directed to the subject. Shipments of Canadian 
dry pressed bricks have been made to South 
Africa ; but our contemporary has not heard that 
any ordinary stock bricks have as yet found their 
way to that country. 

Ar Hawthornden, Tyndall’s Park, on Tuesday 
week, the members of the reception committee of 
the recent visit of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain to Bristol 


-waited upon Mr. Krauss for the purpose of pre- 


senting him with an engraved silver salyer. Mr. 
W. Church, the vice-president, in making the: 
presentation, said he did so with great pleasure, 
as a.slight token of the indefatigable services the 
president had rendered in connection with the’ 
visit of the National Association to Bristol, a: 
most auspicious event in the annals of the local: 
association. Mr. George Humphreys, the 
treasurer, also bore testimony to the harmonious’ 
manner in which Mr. Krauss had worked with 
the committee. Messrs. C. A. Hayes, G. Wilkins, 
F. N. Cowlin, and EK. Walters, the secretary,’ 
also added a few congratulatory remarks, where-° 
upon the president returned thanks for the hand-: 
some present. The silver salver bore the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Augustus: 
Krauss, Esq., president of the Bristol Master: 
Builders’ Association, in recognition of the suc- 
cessful meeting in connection with the visit of 
the National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain, in the Diamond Jubilee year,, 
1897, by the members of the reception com-. 
mittee. — W. CxHurcu (vice-president), G. 
Humpnreys (treasurer), C. A. Haves, G. 
Wuxins, E) Watters, F. N. Cowuiin, H. J.. 
SpxHaR (secretary).”’ 


A sratuz of Benjamin Franklin, the first. 
postmaster-general of the United States, is to be 
placed on the Chestnut-street front of the 
Philadelphia Post-office. The statue is the work: 
of Mr. John Boyle, the architectural part being. 
by Mr. Frank Miles Day. The site is appro-. 
priate, for, according to tradition, it was on the 
site of the present Post-office that Franklin stood 
when he brought down lightning from the clouds 
by means of a kite, and the spot was also for- 
merly occupied by the house built for the official 
residence of President Washington. The statue 
shows Franklin seated. 

CoNSIDERABLE interest is being shown in 
America in the long-span bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River at Quebec, the construction of 
which has for many years been discussed. Since 
the suggested sites have become better known to 
enginsers by the recent visit of members of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers to Quebec 
in attendance upon the last convention, two of 
the leading plans have been distributed for re- 
examination. One of them, by H. 8S. Shaw, 
C.E., Boston, is designed to span the river afew 
miles above Quebec, and is a thorough cantilever, : 
3,360ft. in extreme length, with a 1,440ft. centre 
span and two 560ft. side spans, all of cantilever 
construction. he roadway is 153ft. above high 
tide, the towers 310ft. above the piers, and the 
suspended centre span 480ft. long and 80ft. high. 
There are two railway tracks and two carriage 
ways in the same plane, with a total width of. 


58ft., and the estimated cost is from three to three 
and one-half million dollars. The other project, 
by Mr. C. Baillargé, city engineer of Quebec, and 
essentially the same as proposed by him forty 
years ago, is fora structure from directly opposite 
the Chateau Frontenac to Point Levis, and con- 
sists of a superstructure 4,800ft. long, suspended 
from continuous cables in three 1,200ft. inter- 
mediate and two 600ft. end spans. The two 
middle piers are to be built in pneumatic caissons 
surrounded by large protective cribwork. The 
railroads, street-cars, carriage ways, and prome- 
nades will occupy two decks, and although Mr. 
Baillargé states that he cannot exceed the 18 
hours a day that he now works to undertake the 
construction of the bridge, he believes that it can 
be built for not more than £2,000,000 more than 
the other design. 


M.A. F. Gatu, in La Nature, says that up to 
the present time the method employed for staining 
glass consists in adding a metallic oxide to the 
glass, and melting together the whole mass. 
M. Gall colours his glass on the surface without 
melting ; he simply impregnates the glass with 
the colouring, and then applies to a piece of glass 
some silver salt, placing it in a furnace at a 
temperature of from 500° to 550°. After a time, 
when it is cooled down and the free surface salt 
removed, the glass will be found stained yellow. 
According to the composition of the glass the stain 
may vary from’ pale yellow through orange to 
red. <A very slight quantity of silver salt only is 
needed. A piece of lace dipped into a one-tenth 
purest solution of nitrate of silver, and afterwards 
into one of sulphide of potassium, placed ona 
piece of glass and heated, leaves an imprint of 
deep yellow. ‘Theintensity of colour is dependent 
upon the strength of the silver salt applied, and 
the depth of penetration upon the time of 
‘* cooking.’”’ 


Tue Architectural Club of Boston, Mass., has 
sent abroad a young architect for three months 
of study, and the event has attracted attention 
by reason of the novelty of the means whereby 
the scholarship was awarded. Instead of holding 
examinations and awarding the scholarship or 
fund to the man who should get the highest per- 
centage, it was decided, the Engineering Record 
explains, to select a young member whose work 
in the club classes showed promise, and whose 
application and ambition were of a kind to attract 
the attention of the older members, and vote him 
the sum of 200dol. without any examinations, 
and with simply the stipulation that he devotes 
himself to a certain line of study while abroad, 
which is outlined by the club, and shows the re- 
sults of his work on his return. 


Compaints have been made by the Manchester 
and Salford Sanitary Association as to the 
growing practice of mixing water-gas with coal- 
gas on account of the large quantity of carbon 
monoxide (a positive and very subtle poison) 
which is contained in the water-gas and even in 
the water-oil-gas. Very serious results have 
followed the employment of water-gas for 
illuminating purposes in America, notably in 
Boston, Mass., and the gas committee of munici- 
palities undertaking the supply of gas havea 
great responsibility, especially if they are obliged 
to use water-gas because they cannot otherwise 
keep up the supply. 
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The London County Council have purchased 
Fortune Green, West Hampstead, which is to be 
used as a recreation-ground, for £8,000. The green 
comprises about three acres to be maintained as an 
open space by the Hampstead Vestry, which has 
agreed to contribute £3,000 towards the purchase, a 
similar sum having been given by the Council, and 
and the remainder raised by subscription, 


Mr. Arnold Boyle, C.B., one of the inspectors 
appointed by the medical department of the Local 

overnment Board, held an inquiry at the offices of 
the urban district council, Sevenoaks, on the 26th 
ult., with reference to the proposed purchase of a 
site at Roundabout Wood for the erection of an 
infectious hospital for the district, 


New board schools at Weston-super-Mare were 
formally opened by Lady Kekewich on Friday, 
Messrs. Hans F. Price and Wooler, of Weston 
were the architects, Mr. C. Addiscott, was the con- 


tractor, and Mr. T, W. A. Hayward, the clerk of 
works. 


The foundation-stone of the science and art 
buildings, which are being added to the Grammar 
School at Morpeth, was laid on Friday. The 
buildings are being erected by Mr. T, W. Middle- 
miss, from designs by Messrs, Boolds and Hardy, 
architects, of Morpeth. 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


EpinpurcH.—All the operative masons in Hdin- 
burgh and Leith, with the exception of those 
employed in three or four small yards, came out on 
strike on Monday for an eight hours’ day. With 
the exception of the smaller yards, the masters were 
unanimous in refusing the demands. Over 2,000 
men are out, 


RocupaLEe.—The local branch of the Society of 
Operative Plasterers have asked the employers for 
an advance of one penny per hour in their wages and 
a decrease of one hour per day in their working 
hours. The plasterers’ labourers have asked for an 
advance of a halfpenny per hour, and the same 
reduction in their hours of work. _ If this is refused, 
the men will come out on strike. The present 
wages are: plasterers, 83d., and labourers 6d., per 
hour, 


ScaRBoRouGH —The bricklayers of this town have 
gone on strike for 9d. an hour, They have refused 
to compromise the matter by accepting 84d., the 
same terms as those upon which a dispute with the 
plasterers was settled last week. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Florian B. Dicharry, who died in St. James, 
La., last month, was an architect who had built 
several churches and convents in Louisiana. 


The Holden wing of the Rochdale Infirmary, 
opened last week, has been built by Messrs, 
J. and J. Coates, of that town, from plans by 
Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan, architects, of 
South-parade, Rochdale. 


At Chester Consistory Court on Friday the vicar 
and the wardens of St. Mark’s, Dukinfield, obtained 
permission to form a baptistery in the north-west 
angle of the church, to remove the font thereto, to 
insert two windows in the west wall, and to place 
stained-glass windows in the south aisle of the 
church as-a memorial. The incumbent of St. 
Augustine’s, Brinksway, obtained permission to 
place stained glass in the east window of the 
morning chapel as a memorial. 


An inquiry was held at Okehampton on Wednes- 
day week by Mr. W. W. Tuckett, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, with reference to the 
application of the town council for leave to borrow 
£935 for street improvements and sewage purposes, 
and £140 for fire-brigade purposes. The borough 
surveyor explained the proposals. 


Herr Johann Trenwald, the historic painter and 
a professor in the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, 
died on Wednesday in last week near Vienna, aged 
73. Besides many historical pictures, he painted a 
considerable number of church’ frescoes and other 
religious pieces. 


A peal of six bells, cast by Mr. James Barwell, of 
Birmingham, has just been placed in the tower of 
Knowle Church, to commemorate the Queen’s 
record reign. The dedication service takes place 
to-morrow (Saturday). 


Princess Henry of Battenberg, on Saturday, laid 
the foundation-stone of the eleventh block of the 
Ventnor Royal National Hospital for Consumption. 
The new block, which is being erected in memory 
of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg, will consist 
of three houses, accommodating 21 patients, and in 
addition there will be the usual apartments for the 
staff, The contract price for the block is £9,134. 
A guard of honour was provided by a detachment 
of the 5th Isle of Wight (Princess Beatrice’s) 
Volunteers, under the command of Major Theodore 
R. Saunders, who is architect of the new building. 


The arbitration to settle the price to be paid by | 8 
the Ashford (East Kent) Urban District Council for | Finiand 


the purchase of the local gas undertaking from the 
Ashford Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., was com- 
menced on Monday, July 26, the arbitrator being 
Mr. J. Shiress Will, Q.C. The proceedings took 
place at the temporary premises of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Savoy-street, Strand. The arbitrator’s 
award has just been made known, the total sum 
being fixed at 24 years’ purchase on a profit of 


£1,420 per annum, in all £34,080, besides £2,400 for |- 


fixtures, 


The members of the Southampton and District 
Builders’ and Decorators’ Association held their 
second annual outing on Wednesday week, when 
Marlborough was visited. At the dinner, held in 
the evening, the president, Major Brinton, of the 
firm of Brinton and Bone, presided, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Doggrell, hon. secretary, and a large 
number of members, 


The foundation-stone of new bu'ldings, being a 
considerable enlargement of St. Anne’s Schools, 
Bishop Auckland, was laid yesterday. Messrs. 
Clarke and Moscrop, Darlington, are the architects, 
and the estimated cost is £2,000, 


LATEST PRICES. 

IRON, &c. q 
Per ton. Per ton, © 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian.....,... £515 0 to £6 0 0 

Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 600, 6100 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates...... 515.0 ,, -6 10 703 
Bar Iron, good Staffs.......... ep 700°,” 8) 00g 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or : ty 
Square ...,. ocak cnacadter ates YA) a o 
19.5 WV OlBB.. a seceteese sate 515.0°.,, ‘5 17388 
Boiler Plates, Iron— | 3 all 

Bouth Staits:..,, 5c. sscdwveness de toaee Vile 8 5 © 
Best Snedshill .............ceseceeeeee 10 0 0 5, 1010 O 
Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 4 


Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per con. ii 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. Od. per ton. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Lron— ; “Z 
No. 18 to 20. No.22to24. — 
6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. — 
PLAUPC. as wave evaenne sepu cages £10 15 0 £11 0 OG 
Best) Aitb0 ...555...1<c..unsteeepaaaly 11/5 6 .2 IW te OF F 
Per ton. Per ton. © 
Cast-Iron Colummns...........c..::00+08 £6 0 0 to £810 0 
Cast-Lron Stanchions...............06 6 .0/,0°%,, = 810-2 
Cast-Iron Sash Weights .......... - oy 4 12 268 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
Sin, Giameter. v.ncsi,scqwasceeepnveay 5 0 70) hy TL ae 
Min. 60 O10, a tasscncsteacboneeeen ee o£. 3 9 tee 100, am 
Zin. to 24in. (all sizes) ..........5 4:16. £04, ,F 2bO eS 


[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 
and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. | iohes 
i er ton. 


Pig Iron— 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall 105s. to 110s. 
Hot Blast, ditto 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b.. 


Gas-Tubes ........cattise eee 75p.c. Fittings 774p.c. 
"Water-Lubes. i.....:-asccstuaescerupues 70 3 125 
Steam-Tubes................ 623 3 65 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes .... Pa 0) ” 
eee Ribera i 5 oe » “e : 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... ” ; 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks, 
- Per ton. | 
£2210 0 to£23 10 0 
105 0 ” 15 0 ee 
Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs.....,......06 13.10 .0-;, 1410-02 
Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ............ 16.5) 10%), 3k oe 
Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 59 0 0 , 60 0 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 50 5 0 ,, 51 5 O 
in, Straits. sa. .acabsee estes One 61°14 6.55 82 37 ae 
Do., English Tngota -ccente 96 15 9 4 61 15 9 . 
Spelter, Silesian .:........:see-s-ovoss 9 
- Per ton. Per ton. 
Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to Gin. ...... £815 0 , £915 0 
Cut. Floor Brads 0.25 9i.tsc-scsversynnuos 810° 0 4,,. 9 tone 
Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— ; 
OtoT 8 5 10 41.792 243° a" eee ye 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/8 11/0 12/0 18/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 
per load £14 10 0. to £1610 0 
~» 10 10-0:%,° 15 Ole 
oe <* ” <F ws 
2B iBei gs “4 0 ae 
5AG>0%,, . 6 -10:40n8 
450, 600 
4°0 6, 5 “50a 
3° 5.0 5;-. 4.10 Ce 
2 10-.0'4,,2.350) Om 
canoer Anduervsatyaetenee hes poe 2 a 
Wainscot, Riga p. log ... 45 «+. (O05... 4 
Lath, Dantsic, p.£.....::.0. 4) tp eee ODay) kee : 
St. Petersburg...........5 » « 5 OO yo 6 Oe 
Greenheart ...........seee00 5) ase SOMO gs, ok ee 
Boxes 2 A iva. 97s Cae Oe ss 16 0 OF 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ..percubefoot 0 18 , 0 110 — 
Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot k 
Lin. Hicks - ......-.cssse covescuyes oopan aes aioe aD pe : 
A Honduras >> wi 0-0 (Be Oe Olen 
SF Mexican ...... ni O O24 ;4 ORO 4 
Cedar, Cubact.cscissesters . ” 0 0 4g 5, ~0 0 5B by 
$9. FLONGUPAR SS ie. neee x 0-0.245,;.. 00) te 2 
ee Ricauttosrncese “5 cy Ms a + “4 3 q 
Wi: ut, TAD: fides. eevee 990 tee ” : oe 
Peale, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by 1jin. — 
Llin. :— © 
Gaabae: Ping, Ist.c.c.... avecacavenneen £2010 0 to£2610 0 
5 INA say ede cetvareenee 16'0 0 ,, 1710 O © 
iy Srd eee * 9 3 ” u . o 
Canada Spruce, Ist........... vs. i 
S 2nd and 8.00 » 9 6.68 
New Brunswick .. 710 Q¥,; ~ 8: Oe 
rt 9: Werner cece, 62107 ,, 710 O- 
St. Petersburg 810 0 , 1210 0 
wedish .. 9 0. 0,515 10cO8 
int AG 8 0° 0:,,;, 810) Gee 
White Sea.. 910 0 4,16 0 “O88 
peter a ae sr Ppa 5: 0 O55 20 =D a 
Flooring Boards, per square o — . 
ASG PPOPALNON csussvevcscstvssccrcseoneee 0 8.655% 0 1556) 
DRG ALLO seacwsecasiesas oo seckveasttncee OL 7 MOR Oa ae 
Other qualities .............sicsee 050, 0 6 6 
Staves, per standard M :— a 
MODOC PIPE isc. c-vescselecss cnveaneere a ——sae 
gS ALGGO i oes ets ce ove 35 0 93 4210 
Memel, cr. pipe ........:essscceeees 230 0 0.,, 240 0 0 
Miemal, Prack as. csassvesceoss fakasin 200 0 3, 210 0 Os 
OILS. 
PUNHOGG eq cat eevee Vs shots per ton £14 5 0 to£l14 15 
Rapeseed, English pale... ,, ... 2710 0 , 28 
DQG.5 DED WH. Sacarces sivas. ae A 23.10. 0° ,,. 26 10 
Cottonseed, refined ...... 5, .. 1610 0 ,, 16 10 
Olive, Spanish ............... 992 Tole DO OO atey ro ee 
Seal pale Meets. ois Se We ek dite fen, 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... 99. wee 26 26720 eg) Se eae 
Do., Ceylon). +, .i0s0..ccs0 ee Be 23. "BOF ys 298 10 
Palm, Lagos........cccsese0 a 2110 0 ,, 2210 
Oleind! Me eee es +o deeLG St eats 
Lubricating U.S............. pergal. 0° 6.38.5 0 7 
Petroleum, refined.,....... ow ete DO OF4 4S rao 
Tar, Stockholm............ per barrel, 152 0: ,,.° 295: 
Archangel ayisteaceres +100 g55, 200 AS, Ore 
Turpentine, American...per ton 21 0 0 ,, 2110 


*, 2 7 ~The et) "5 ea eer >  s Yo 
2 ‘eS eS : " < = . 
as A ae ir ™ =: 3 Ve " 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
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‘Neath—Schools (950 places), Gnoll Park=road. <..<:siesssierects eased SOLE tes a al aoa CATE ISG Ven es 4d CATES A. Russell Thomas, Clerk, 38, Queen-street, Neath .............0-seeereres Aug. 7 
_Kirkham—Fylde Union Workhouse (500 inmates) .............. ... £150 (merged), £100, £50 ... Wm. Thompson, Clerk, Union Offices, Kirkham ..........::::c::scseseeers » 10 
- Surbiton—Council Chamber and Offices (£5,000 limit) ..........5. £30, £15 eee Caoencepae neeeeene ep J. Bell, Clerk, Council Offices, Victoria-road, Surbiton ..........6..00 » 13 
- Barmouth—County Schools ........... ee AMEN: coe ickbawseser ie ee No premium .... John Lloyd, 1, Glanywersedd-terrace, Barmouth .. we 99 24 
Bury, Lancs—Art Gallery and Public Library (£16,000 limit) ... £75, £50, £25..... John Haslam, Town Clerk, Bury, Lanes ..,........, 5 SE 
: ‘Wadhurst—Memorial Hall, Club, and Library (£2,500 limit) ... £20, £10. .....ccsscsceceresscesesseacavsvenerees W. Larcomb, Hon. Sec., Wadhurst ..........cesseseeneee ees ar coer Ok 
 Ludlow—Electric Lighting Scheme .............02.. seescseteeseeeeeeee £20 (merged) John H. Williams, Town Clerk, Ludlow ................. Naar ae eee Sept. 1 
Ipswich—Higher Grade School, Tower-st. (local Competition).. No premium; 5 per cent. com. ...... J. Hepburn Hume, Clerk to School Board, Tpswich..............::.s.c0005 » If 
Battersea—Baths and Washhouses, Battersea Park-road ......... £100 (merged), £50, £25 0... ..cssee W.M. Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, Municipal Bldgs., LavenderHiil,8.W. ,, 22 
- Blaenau Festiniog—County Police Buildings ......4........s00cece0ees i LEW Lee eee emeety otter cen antanc encase J. Morris Jones, County Surveyor, Trawsfynydd, Merioneth .......... 3» «=D 
metorecambe—Sewerage Scheme 1...c-.ceisscseeccessessvssseeessevenev anes Poa Neds eee PRO tees Ino: Bond, Surveyor, U.D.C., Morecambe ..........::s.cccccsesscnnereesevees Oct. 1 
Mexico—Legislature Palace (1,500,000dol. limit) 0.0.0.0... p LO OOCCOL  MGxcans cerattss viennensaee er tracer Secretary Public Works, Mexico City ......ccccccsccesessesererseeesseeeseernee Novy. 30 
' Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., 
Se CAPRCRSOL —£200, 000 Limit) 22. 5 cppccsnrssndeossvscncgesedoaneereessssnsaie £500 (merged), £300, £200............... J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff.............:.00:.c:000 Dec. 4 
2 Neweastle-on-Tyne—New Infirmary (local Architects) . :. (No first) £150, £100, £50 ...........0005 Secretary, Building Committee, Newcastle ........:..:ccesesesereees (1898) Jan. 1 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital £100, £50, £25 ...sre.eeeeee ... J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec., Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) ,, 30 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) ... . 500dol., 250dol... Sec., National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York..(1898) Feb. 28 


Ord BE cate aa he Pre COREE PEP cc. J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............ 
BBL = SONOOL FOAL OM MIGES I ives sco sdek cc ocdechede sethanecdna Ties eieine detec vecaar sbusmusasenevarbesiienes ee irce J. F. Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N................ 
t 
A 
4 LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
4 
: BUILDINGS. 
Beatererord—Residence, Hampton Park .,.....cccpssscsssovarganesssarees aries Fog Teh ROE Be AOE Nicholson and Hartree, Architects, Hereford.............cccsecseseessvereree 
_ Jarrow—Additions to Sheds, Willington Quay . Ey MO ORDONAGIOR I: sei ferrocsne sks -hexsiensseptenes J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow-on-Tyne 
" Fryston—Lodge....... aes Sa eae me ree GE an tong Geaahree Lee toes he messanstaneotveatocescs® J. Go Kelly, West View, POOtCiract: foi... ckesecccnsvscdenosesne ts edanmroreansne 
Grimsby—Club and § tr aa % .... Mitchell, Son, and Co., Surveyors, 112, Cleethorpe-road, Grimsby ... 
MMM TOLER oP 1 V GLE OURNOS en Ren cote ose aa cdon sp agniea> coeda sto tedsigipowesnes. means; Care wisaeve sarees . J. Drake and Sons, Architects, Queensbury ...........cceseeseosesvseeeecees 
_ Scotswood-on-Tyne —Schools (400 places) . J. C. Parsons, Architect, Grainger-street, Newcastle .........:.:scesee 
- York—Additions, County Hospital..... ; Demaine and Brierley, Architects, 13, Lendal, York .. 
_ Rhostyllen—Three Houses........... SW. dOnES; Brym DOr finn. cnccveccgacartebosene se Sta 
Lochetiveside—Shepherd’s Cottage........... . George Matthew, Manager, Barcaldine 


_ Middlesbrough—Shop Front, 207, Linthorpe-road __.. W. G. Roberts, Architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough .... 


Re ricci based et ee nee eee eas aN ts cca ira santaabstapuoasnvenve vonsaeves -.. J. Sutherland, Port Knockie, N.B. REET ca UR Es eRe os eo 
_ Doncaster—New Workhouse, Balby’........ J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., 50, King-street, South Shields............... 
Evenwoo0d—Two Houses..........,scsccsseeneceseee GY DRS caratesce Bee nto te oe ee reniins F, A. Livesay, Architect, Market-place, Bishop Auckland ...,.,...... 


Swindon—Addition to Queenstown C1UD ............cccceccnescnevenesecs sueceeeecesteesvenseee oee R. J. Beswick, M.S.A., Swindon ..........5...csecseees Naini ceesmeaditae cee 
Nelson—Additions, National Schools .................:066 Nes apa aaa EN Rey. Dr. Leigh .. William Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharvis 2.0.0... .....c.cesseesereeereee rere 


> Newcastle, Co. Down—Shop and House 2.00.0... ec ccessseeneseseneeee T. A, Newell .... Young and Mackenzie, Donegall-square, Belfast ...........:.ccccseeeeceees 
E Knaresborough—Enlargement of Catholic Schools ..........c:seccse ceccreeeectevecnencee ceceeersessseseerecsenessa seas John Gavin Brown, Architect, Knaresborough ............:.se-sesrecererree 
Elgin—Double Servants’ Cottage........ £75 Knockdhu Distillers’ Company ...... ‘W Monro Macbey,, ChB, loin %.. svccatecsasccsvcnvectactsserancanesvscshcncesp 
_ Howden—Vagrant Wards at Workho ie A. J.§S. Shaw, Architect, 27, Queen-street, Oldham 
veresk—A dditions to Combination Poo: Cn William Constable, Architect, 20, George-street, Edinburgh 
St. Stephen’s-in-Branwell —Board School ay .... Wm Bennetto, Clerk, Churchtown, St. Stephen’s, Grampound-road 
- Dorchester—Stand ..: i i H. A. Huxtable, Hon. Secretary, Dorchester ..........0.:c.cccseeseee see eenee 
¥F. W. Ponter, Secretary, Swindon ................. 
J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, Peterborough 
Austin and Paley, Architects, Lancaster ...........ccscrecsseeecerees BAN 
J: bo M, George; RBYAgarnweMm Wir... sven geikpss sogarswases Wysewseansesnesssions 
_ Liandaff — Stabling and Greenhouse at Netherwood.................. . J. Smart...... AES eeta tiene oinacteree ee sies John W. Rodger, Architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff ..........::ceeeeee 
; fee oe and Alterations at Board School ... .. Oe, School. Boardeiets.ic. sete W. Williams, Clerk, Glanrhyd, near Brecon ............ccccceecscersees seers 
eat Horton, Bradtord—Four Terrace Houses.....,.....:..ccccccseses secevereecesseeeetees RE tix chee a tecee note Samuel Robinson, Architect and Surveyor, Cheapside, Bradford...... 
Berenson —-EnfAavi ts” SCHOOL ss ..6.54 «22s Go hep geass pcuanccncoantereava sc’ Sdee GHOOLS DOATOY: Vererccie st ttans Svvccenspe eves H. W. Dibben, Clerk,’Matlock House, Upper Parkstone .............. 
Middlesbrough—Additions to Seamen’s Mission ....,.:.....:seccceee seveesneecersscceessssee esses esnaerenessaeegeeeiee J. M. Bottomley, Architect, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough ......... 
Glasgow—Three Tenements, Stobcross-street.... te COMPU PLR UOML I oi. sre seth svaryeone ocaehwasees J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City Chambers, GlasgOW .....ssssseeeesees 
Auchindachy—Distillery at TOwiemore. ....... fo... .c.cueecce censectceed. snesensecscrepsan saeedeeseuesceccseucees John Alcock, Architect, Keith 


’ Guardians of Cavan Union Joseph D. Grier, Vlerk, Cavan 


Cavan—Labourers’ Cottages in Various El 


Heighton, Newhaven—Chimney, 120ft. high .... . Sussex Portland Cement Co. ......... The Manager, Newhaven .-........ccccsssecsesses stevens 

Chester—Infectious Diseases Hospital, Sealand- | CO pRC eee Soren Mery nenan ict) ee pert ae son scare Saml. Smith, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Chester .,...:0....ccs:esssesesreeeees 
Aberfan, Merthyr Vale—Two Cottages...........ccccccscseceuseeeeseuenee Ralf Dowdeswe .... William Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris ..........ssceecccsseseeseeeeereoset 
Eccles—Pavilion, Recreation Ground.............cccccceeceeeeeees ... Parks Committee. . G. W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles ....5.....cssesseeserceseeres 
Mwaxdale— Wesleyan CHUrChi, o...25..05.0 csv ..siccisdeacecsseaacticaccsusen oncecorsartrisvoccesdadesctevcyeneteunsionsssengeusen J.B. Foster, Station-terrace, Croxdale............ssscsssescssecnenvessncesotene 


Bridlington Quay—9, 13, 17, 21, or 25 Houses north side of 
PRRICETEONGOULCCUY oi ccartcec sects heute dcbuesczstenckTeans panwdcocasnapspttlestes We BIG ElOMaaitestt cats sitioce Custeaceebcccagin es J. Earnshaw, M.S.A., Architect, Wellington-rd., Bridlington Quay 


Millbay, Plymouth—Enlargement, Passenger Station .... Great Western Railway Co............. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station .........:c0c.ceessssessecene cove 
Dover—Alterations, Workhouse Hospital ..............:... ...... Board of Guardians Eugene Carder, Clerk, 17, Market-square, Dover .....,....... 


Galway —Alterations to County Court House.....c......cccecccsseseese ceteeveseceetseeceaeerecsnenscenee cos Jas. Perry, M.E., County Surveyor, Galway ......ccccssecsseseevepenseeeees 
Boston—Additions to Farmhouse ...............cssseseavceceseeeseeeeweee OOrporation® seiiceicceets aseceSt seas oads R. W.-Staniland, Town-Clerk, Boston > 2.05.0.) v.c0:cectvcasiaeveracceve sees 
Lexden—Alterations, Workhouse .............cccceseceeees setenseeareeens Guardians of Lexden & Winstree U. Chas. H. Thompson, Clerk, Victoria Chambers, Colchester ............ 
Highgate Hill—Infirmary (800 beds)..............cccccsseeeetsnsscoeneeees Islington Board of Guardians......... E. Davey, Clerk, St. John’s-road, Upper Holloway ...,......:0:ssesse00e++ 
Southend-on-Sea — Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools, 

Me MOGBeanE le PURE DER ah ccgeveriases vices. tdq/atearencvsiaseyeoavs ogret sr ints Veh: wh sates ¢recuandhycetyesebenen 6p Kner, aan eta Ne Rey. T. Jackson, 8, Rushmore-road, Clapton, N. ......:.csssessssseeeceoeee 
Cardiff —Alterations to 16, George-street, Docks, Cardiff ......... eV Ulli SOMES cs castes oss mopaecnceesn ate W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff 


Quaker’s Yard—Twenty Cottages ...........0:.cccsccssessescouteesageees Woodland Building Society ...... ..... Wm. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris...........0..:ccccccsecesecneeevennrenees 
Cardiff —Converting 46, Cowbridge-r i OTELISS HES eos te sy ook eevee ease Sagpah ate Bmisciee W. H. Dashwood Caple, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff ........6....0c2ch00e 
Ferryhill—Repairing Four Farmsteads.... ReLCol Surtdesi wedasssanvasudenssmisre exsoos F. A. Livesay, Architect, Market-place, Bishop Auckland............... 
Gorleston—Six Cottages, Church-road ...............ceccsecceecneseneuees Jas. Tidman .., .. W.B. Cockrill, Architect, Gorleston, Yarmouth ......... c..ccccseeesneee 


Bradford—Alterations to Premises in Bridge-st. and Vicar-lane Provident Indus . Secretary, 65, Sunbridge-road, Bradford .......cc..ccseccesennceeeeecerecseeees 
Gawthorpe, near Ossett—Churceh.................ccccecece cere (ROPE nel REE UOC oe Coenen clin ecnas .... Tom H, Farrar, Architect, Fountain-street, Hali ae 
te Board of Guardians. ............--.166-+ John Ashton, Clerk, Runcorn ..........50..:cceeceseee eee er 

Representatives of late H. A. Gillett Jos. Spire, Architect, Glastonbury ..........::ccccesseseereeeearesettesssreresees 


Guardians of Lurgaao Union............ Edwin Jas. Donaldson, Clerk, Lurgan ...........scccssesse-sseseeeneseeoeeoee ss 
Lords of Admiralty. ......2..-c.eccseereess Director of Works Department, 21, Craven-street, W.C.........0000:00008 
ae Ase eee Lee. Sea's ca TRCT SY ee Te Sy cola nok wv a new anateTe USED ORM UNS OES EE Kons ut H. W. Collins, Architect, Penryn-street, Redruth  .........ceeccssseeseeee 
Eigatlig acai 2a Os ecnchgbner PRES aEe ee ETL Ee teen Very Rev. L. J. Canon O’ Neill, P.P., Clomes: iv.......cscecessesevvssteccnenes 


Corer tree re rere arise etree tre eer eee e reer tes 


Dene rane neers tetera meneee ere easseeenee 


.... W. R. Woodhead, Trimdon Grange, Co. Durham  ........eiceseeseeesee es 
. Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool ..... fete eon eee 
ST eee Er AIS he OE gat TTS Lewis SSOlCIbOn; LIC PONG... sceviceveesups uch sa sFvcchecdovserveaccsreete. 
.. Cardiff and Barry School Boards .., John J. Jackson, Clerk, School Board Offices, Howard-gdns., Cardiff 


Feet ewer reaneeeee 


Fasesccoversvescescscactvcseccenvsesecseeersineened spbetesecres Sroersisrsssssenssr Oneesenes essences eee 


Phillips and Norfolk, Architects, Catford Bridge, S.E. ............600 r 
PM iia rs pc cat cne spups bee seneapenstieetaseae¥ a9 F. W. Austin, Secretary, 20, Cheapside, H.C. .......:..ccccscseseeseeeeesernee 
ogate—Stables at the Victoria. Hotel:........c...cc.00s.05-.005..0 Bentley and CO. .......sescnee secesenceees Albert E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., 13, Bond-street, Leeds, architect........ 
amarsh—Six ea ry ct Sara areas W. H. Wagstaff, Architect, Chesterfield .......ccccscccssccreevecnsesersereaers 


J. W. Martin, Architect, Station Chambers, Clacton-on-Sea ........ 
.., Phillips and Norfolk, Architects, Catford Bridge, S.E. .........c:0cc008 
. E. De»Lacey Read, Secretary, Fish Docks, Grimsby .........:eceeeeeeees 
W. Dixon, Architect, Trevelyan Building, Manchester .,,,.,.........4 


ARR hws ped see serene eneeecnvasrsatareg sere ssereeESe sonnreeeereer sess HHONtHH HOOT ERE HEREC EOD Serr Teer Oe 


sivce tec seUekoeetes Deere l cslncvesdprsestevsesenersaveree® seesendenspsrosworsce 
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BUILDINGS—continued. ¢ 
Castleton—Wesleyan Chapel...........:ccccesccessvecerecevecar eee Be ore tits coda vss Senaveh ea aeeeaeee ah Re TS H. W. Lockwood, Architect, Palatine Chmbrs, Pinstone-st.,Sheffield — 
Arnsidp—Two Villag™ ..0.....s2oGuastoastc pee ee ene Jno. Stalker, M.8.A.,57, Highgate, Kendal ...........:.ese00 sivnergeree 
Hyde—Alterations, St. Paul’s R.C. Schools : I POOL 2. .....ee.ssceesenres seseseeerasaceseeneasase = 
Bradford—12 Houses, Barker-end-road Vays G. C. Gamble, Architect; Parkinson’s Chambers, Bradford ............ a 
Dundrum—Premises and Residence . J.J. M’Donnell, Architect, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast ........ jc 
Attercliffe—Four Houses at Broadoaks E Walker Bros., Architects, 76, Carver-street, Sheffield ................- wo 
Newlay, Leeds—Alterations to Houses J. Peakman, Architect, Hopwood Bank, Horsforth, Leeds ........... = 
Leeds—Eight Houses & Two Shops, Upper Accommodation-r. ............ccetseescerese cess ceeeeesaeecnsneasaree J. R. Conyers, 159, East-street, Leeds -........1..-.:.:ceesccere creeeres ae — 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield—Stores .......ccccecccsecesseessevseeesucece re Working te, Nottingham |............. 
Katlamarsh—-Six Houses. 5... i3.:.i0-srkavtasstowsvrasteenensss peacsencarets canes be avedys\e-n-neuesk Rppeonssiheaaeyrs Wists ex masses Wm. Hy. Wagstat 1 (bs Para i ote 2 ns ia 
Leavesden—Alterations to St. Pancras Schools C. P. Ayres, Architect, 14, High-street, Watford ............ .:.s:.-s000 — 
Gateshead—Fourteen Small Self-Contained Houses.............c0.00 csscseseecsecseseaeseee 4 @ sernpesseeeae ae ee J. Morris, Millicent-terrace, Gateshead ........ viSs toca Ruen ape eS has _ 
Leeds—Infants’ School at Hunslet Carr ........-....ccccc ccs eeceseee ot Leeds School Board ...........0s00--006 W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices. Leeds ..........0..114 ssessseeses ed 
Marylebone—Rebuilding No. 90, High-street.. 2... <.....s0c0.ccccsees, geoosacsesea:parseosrsoanesessgeosenepecdesbagawerne J Randall Vining, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C. sa giceadesen-csstpyearatersacdae — 
Kingston-upon-Thames—HElectric Light Works Extension Lighting Committee ................006+ Harold A. Winser, Town Clerk, Ciattern House, Kingston-on-Th.. — 
Mumbles, Swansea—Rebuilding the Mermaid Hotel ...........0... 0:1. ceseesseenecceseetenee eee . H. Tudor Thornley, Architect, 100, St. Mary-street, Cardiff...........  — 
Wood Green, N.—Higher-grade Schools . Tottenham School Board ...... ........ A. M. Butler, Architect, 16, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. .......,......+. Sspeee _— 
LIICA PV ITHSINOD) 50 oR Cans pea ois shart aces sees ctistcaras ss seh chercagiaaets (ocaexyh, eiddneeroeceehens ipmcesnn chat aar mee teat en J.C. Warriner, Carlton Hill, Leeds ...............:.cceeee coee ea en = 
Griffithstown, Mon.—House and Stables .................. Dr. O’ Keeffe .. .. Lansdowne & Griggs, Archts., Metrop. BankChmbrs., Newport,Mon. — 
Belfast — Repairing Castlereagh Presbyterian Church ..........:0:.. seceeeeeesreeesseees C. A. Aicken, Architect, Rosemary-street, Belfast .................::0000 — 
Harrogate—Additions and Alterations, Victoria Hotel ............ Bently and Co. Albert E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., 18, Bond-street, Leeds..... a= 
Bedlington—House, West-end.............:.c:06c000 Aa er Re Re ae aren ete renanatee Mabasnes Nicholas Stoker, Shop-row, Bedlington................60..- —\ aa 
Draycott—Extension to Victoria Mills ........ tN R aS See re SE Ernest T. Hooley . ....... .. G. 8. Doughty, Architect, Britannia Chambers, Pelham-s' — 
Cadoxton Barry—Hotel and Stables, Holton-r0ad .............ccese sesseneeees eanessesecsenereesesseey eeeesareanences H. Tudor Thornley, Architect, 100, St. Mary-street, Cardiff — i 
Swansea—Additions and Alterations to St. Thomas’s Church 
STULL TEST ae Pe ate laren OO a A a OR RMN Reid acl TN MEER Oi ols Se ae eae Wilson and Moxham, Architects, 15, Castle-street, Swansea . —_ q 
Carlisle—Operating Room at the Cumberland Infirmary........... Building Committee ..............:00c006 J. G. Howlett, Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle ................. C oe ’ 
Audenshaw—Classroom, St. Stephen's Schools .............ccsccceseee scccescncecnsesaterstecaesenseee alpecareesootenss J. H. Burton, Architect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill..............:.-:..-++ _ 
London, B.C.—Rebuilding Rose and Crown, Bartholomew-close Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Ltd.... Dear and Winder, Archts, 119, Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury, W.C. — 3 
PESTON =<E1 OUBG ici co ice ve Ss caves ionccs oud wns envasdnagébacs'cae nouns ie ccle see nt Gapee CRAMP ET Teo ne ate kien tae eat coe Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford... — j 
Peterborough—Pair of Villas in Fletton-avenue ...............-00008 Hidmund Lows La-c.cssescnssoes teehee James Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough ......-........... a 
Tidal Basin, E.—Alterations & Timber-work at Manure Factory ........... ..ssccescessecaersnseeeesete conseseeeees Anglo-Continental Guano Works, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C.......... — : 
Rawdon, Leeds—Four Terrace Houses, Apperley-lame ..........6. 0 cescasceeesecesescnossseasepes coessuneneeneenseeeen Fred. Mitchell, Architect, 71, Albion-street, Leeds ........cccc.ceececeeeee _ 3 
Liandrindod Wells—Hotel..............cccccsssceseees ES oy ET an Gwalia Hotel Co., Ltd. 2.....1.5..c000600 Swash and Bain, Architects, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport ... — — 
London, E.C.—Alterations to The Three Tuns, Fann-street, : 7 
SANDICAN Stor ros sc. coccbnesealendOnr cuseabaiseuan ane aese ONT acu Re osee EO J.B G. Rilvester, Surveyor, 46, Strand, WiC. \.ssie.:ccvs<s ebemeres cesses anata: 
Gleedless— Alterations to Heeley and Sheffield House... : ... W.T. Rhoden, Archt., Buckingham Chmbrs., St. James’s-st.,Sheffiel _ : 
Ipswich—Additions Rose Hill Schools ................60:000 E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32, Museum-street, Ipswich ............... nay . 
Cork—Alterations, 6, North-mall...5.....0....::ccc:cceesrrers K. D. Roche, Architect, Marlborough-street, Cork ..........s00-:ss09e wee ; 
Aghalee— Dispensary, Folly Hill ...............::scesscosesens Edwin. Jas. Donaldson, Clerk, Lurgan............0.-s:009 ee Al } 
Bewdley—House and Farm Buildings ............ ........ T. R. Baker, Bark Hill, Bewdley I Ae re rr he ENG AA. — 
Merry bridge — Vitis = cpestearnty sane co cease enetnea tame eames ... J. H. Greaves and ©o., Architects, Corn Market, Pontefract :........ — 
Barnet—Additions to Victoria College Hospital............ C. P. Ayres, Architect, 144, High-street, Watford ..... SES Me ellie 
Exmouth —Railway Hotel ........:..ccssssessesssesseesseessereee Kerby and Hllis, Architects, Exmouth 20. ......0.cessee _- 
Baildon — Residence 3 Sassain vce eaaccupaelive dase ad mosvassand asaveabererdeas Othe heehee aN ot oak Rea a Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Prudential Buildings, Bradford _ q 
Knaresborough—Detached House, Boroughbridge-road Arthur A. Gibson, Architect, 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate...... — 
Swinton—Rebuilding Parish Church ................:eccescseeeees ... E. Isle Hubbard, M.S.A., Moorgate-street, Rotherham ... ....... esene a 
Twerton, Bath—Schoolg.............::0000+ as Z ... Sileock and Reay, Architects, College Chambers, Bath .................. _ 
Newton-in-Cartmel—House ............... .. Hy. Bispham, Newton-in-Cartmel .............cecsscessversescsceoscnsenccaperens _ 
Peterborough —House and Shop, Buckle-street ... J. 8. Stallebrass, Architect, Peterborough .............. ae Oe 
Dukinfield—Alterations, Victoria British Schools s J. H. Burton, Architect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill .............c0-000: _— ‘ 
Chatham—Rebuilding Alexandra Inn ............... oe iggs’ Brewery. ... —- Boucher, Architect, High-street, Rochester ........ = 
Carlisle—Alterations to Golden Fleece Imn .,.............cc0cc5 ceceueee beens SRisiiny sm apaene ees ie FOS ote aces George Armstrong, Architect, 45, Lowther-street, Car’ = 
ENGINEERING. ; 
Highgate—Culvert, Cholmeley Park Estate...........1..::cccssetesceres Hornsey Urban District Council ... F. D. Askey, Clerk, Southwood-lane, Highgate ....... doe bceezea SrSaeN . Aug. ¥ 
Stonehouse, Glos.—Footbridge over Line........... .....000 Great Western Railway Co............. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W-.........scc.cccleseraeree 99 10 
Castleacre—Bridge over the River Nar...............:::0000 Freebridge-Lynn BR. District Council James 8. Culham, Highway Surveyor, Grimston, King’s Lynn ...... ae 
Morecambe Widening’ Hast Mind :Pier’....3:i,vte..e-sacasechentesminon cs hoaeanvaaneeiseess (ante ada cohe weavintaseetceatenen Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, 42, Spring-gardens, Manchester ,, 12 
Tonbridge—Carburetting Plant .................. Sin aae a a oR ER SN alo Maganic aR ocak TRO ERT vate tee eee eee James Donaldson, Secretary, Tonbridge .............::...+ S sat pia ena Seesten ay cake 
Carlisle—Electric Lighting Plant ................:cccc0sees Corporation .... Henry C. Marks, City Surveyor, Fisher-street, Carlisle .................. ae 
Deerhurst—Repairing the Gildable Flood=Gate. .............s:.scsses ssessosenesteovesestecsesecnenceneb ee » 8. J. Gillett, Surveyor, Deerhurst ..........sssce-ecs1-sassettontscnrsorsesesooes » if 
Branton -Condensing PIAIb i.) .c2-ya= tie -cosvoonsen stSetecneessussinns den te Town Council Francis J, Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton .............. 7. oy ee 
Salford—Electric Wiring Library and Museum at Peel Park ... Corporation .............ccccceesseeceteenees Town Clerk, Town Hall, Salford); <5 .::svsasceecscsanvevsececsevensereusnicpuces) 55 LeNI 
Inverness—Waterworks, and Laying about 5,300 yards of Pipes Town Council .................sc00es rene Kenneth Macdonald, Town Clerk, Inverness ..... 1 AS paseeciead Oneget 3) ae 
Cra jova—W ater Supply) decreciaytetssescesnosstnebergesastssasressdiaaeeye bes ME YOP ASG. ne sascha staat. ee ee ctenene The Mairie, Crajova, Roumania ................. Ketern soe eee yen ose 
Gatro—lron Bridge (Second Time). «75. aco.vadssesversonnve Apes escachn ts Minister of Public Works............... Public Works Department, Cairo ..2........cccseesseeeees Fkcacecoes ans 245 99) 
Aberdare —Sinking Shaft at Cwmaman Colliery ..........ccccsscceee sossscsneceasbecessnceceaeecens Sat ee See W. J. Heppell, Cwmaman Colliery, Aberdare................+ augwenst ap Sanne —_ 
Pontypool—Culvert, Mamholes, &¢. ........ccccseesesseseeeseneeeeeseeees Colonel Wheeley .:....0s..sccpsesseeevesee Lansdowne & Griggs, Archts, Metropolitan Bank Chmbrs, Newport — 
Newark-—Bridge Works tier... .<s20cc cuaaladyssdemrapeeraclocs ace vicase’ Rural District Council ... Tom Vickers, C.E., District Surveyor, Newark ..... ERS iit, o> 
Ashby-de-la=Zouch—Sinkmy Wy Gls, oo. oi.ccc seccvsstind coats csoneden-weyeal seal cei «2100s op ausabpanale pan tizeoey seen ani ot Sutton and Co., Union Pottery, Overseal, Ashby-de-la-Zouch _ 
London—T wo Steam Hoppers). ....2is.ceseesscoscnseivessessesicceetesboise Thames Conservators.......-...c.00c0.08 Engineer, Thames Conservancy, Victoria Embankment, E.C. .... a 
Selby —Sinking Artesian Welw vjecd aby. ctsess. ons¥e fess vasysoasceruiavee Yorkshire Bacon-Curing Co. ......... E. Townsend, Secretary, 1, Abbey-place, Selby ........-....se.-e.-e::eeees — : 
Dublin—Heating Training College, Marlborough-street ......... ....s0 Siac heen Ae ak aoe seghtige The Principals, Marlborough-street Training College, Dublin........ — fy 
w 
FENCING AND WALLS. . : 
Lesbury—W I. Flat Bar Fencing. 2 ...-a0:-..cewatacsmtatencstaceents Alnwick Rural District Council ...... H. W. Walton, Clerk, Alnwick ©.........::cc0cc08 aan ees Aug. 9° 
Cavan—Inclosing Sites of Labourers’ Cottages Board of Guardians .............0..0... J. DoGrier, Clerk, Cavan ti. sesc:: sachs. 00) \euereseaeeeeaeaaueane or 5s 7 
Mountain Ash—Rubble Ash Wall .yiir.cse. cilse vctseconecasesstsesnrrs Urban District Council .................. HP. Linton, Clerk, Town Hall, Mountain Ash .............5.. Shaies'y aah 
Stoke-next-Guildford—Oak Fence (170ft. by 6ft.) at Stoughton 3 
Recreation Ground ...... Bernese tteserias Pes Fistesteulces se yaar oe Paxish COUnCh | iaay, asses s.staeeritees ... Peter Dewar, Clerk, 35, Artillery-road, Stoke, Guildford ..........4.. 5, 14 — 
Mallaig, N.B.—Wire Fencing on Mallaig Section .. West Highland Railway Co...... ..... R. MacAlpine and Sons, 33, Gordoa-street, Glasgow fo Se 
Sedgetield —Concrete Retaining Walls Asylum Committee............::0ccccce W. Crozier, County Surveyor, Darham........... ade Nene ene it skdieale una tts = 
. « 
; ‘ 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. na 
Crewe—Furniture, Bedding, Carpets, &c., for Feyer Hospital... Corporation ...............0::ccsseeeeeeees ¥F-Cook, Town Clerk, Crewe ......:<c.ss0:s:.scesestasneouedslavaneieasvasieeiye .. Aug. 7 
Cuddington—Furnishing Fever Hospital .............0cceccssseeeeeees Joint Hospital Board .............. ... W. O. Reader, Clerk, Lonsdale, Epsom ......+...4.-2008 + waa Oisstts >> 
Handsworth—Furniture and Fittings, Technical School ........ .. Committee ...... Siinacansg eases teedee ... H. Ward, Hon. Secretary, Council House, Soho-road, Handsworth ,, 9 
Merthyr Tydfil—Furniture for New Public Offices .................. Urban District Council ........... .... Gwilym C. James, Clerk, 58, Thomas-street, Merthyr Tydfil............ 99. ka 
Hulme —HElectric Light Fittings, Town Hall .............cccceccseceee Committed sss 5. ws ss< eee ome ee J. Rison, Town Hall, Manchester ........0.ssccsscesesesevensseseser meets thes _- | 
PAINTING. : 
Mrecnock—Amithston Lodge. ./.c..ss.t8sc4 dauccaabeeacsveecdet ban aes terestecratel oie arenas towel ae. eee ae Boston, Menzies, and Horton, Architects, 11, Willis-st., Greenock. Aug. 
Hull—Properties. ......... Ean eve alee nab tavanie shee nee eats SAS Charity Trustees ..,.. cht RG. Smith, Secretary, Hull ..............cc00cs 08 Seepashegarees 
Keighley—Dalton and Cornhill Bridges...................006 B-day dL LONDOTRGION «7 soetacsvyierceet W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Keighley .......... 


BoW.Dibben, Clerk, Kamson <: oc. o57)6-s,5.casscec ese oneenee 
H. Ward, Clerk, Soho-road, Birmingham .................6 
H. J. Clarson, 22, Church-street, Tamworth ............ se 
‘J. Plummer, Clerk, 36, St. Margaret-street, Canterbury 
Js hison, Town Hall; Manchester. :..........:..<+cs0saseuh nent eSee eave eaEes 


Joseph Peel, Mount Pleasant, Greetland 
Rey. A. C. Bulkeley, Audenshaw Vicarage, Manchester 


ROADS AND STREETS. 


Eccles—Sewering and Paving Vernon-avenuersd.c.ore ee ae Highways Committee..................... Geo. Wm. Bailey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles ..... See he . Aug. 
Sandal Magna—Kerbing and Concrete Flagging Doncaster-road Urban District Council .................. Arthur Fawcett, A.M.I.C.E., Old Town Hall, Wakefield .............. om 
Brighouse—Kerbing. &c., Rastrick Common .................c0cccc0005 Highways Committee..................... Emerson Brooke, Borough Surveyor, Public Offices, Brighouse ...... ” 
Batley—Making-up Orford-street and Great Wood-street......... Corporation. Gi... en-cho.: ees J. H. Craib, Town Clerk, Batley os .....2506505 -» decactseae eee isvqawerne ” 
‘Woolwich—Granite Paving and Jarrahdale Paving.................- Local Board .........,.2000c000.0 « HO. Thomas, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Woolwich ............... =e 
Wallsend —Street Works.............: mfor¥ubsaavovanteeey iyreeriagretee eee Urban District Council ..........-.-...-. ” 
atop ne Spey eee tao he Sarg IE any Urban District Council ................., F. Badeock, Clerk, 3, James-street, Spenmymoor ........-..sseesseesssseees 
_ g 1» Fontlobtyn Hstate sci. ivers claw sachean ee eee BE ee i ici ™ wert 

Aldborough, Yorks—Asphalte Paths at 7 ln odthed ih percent Burial Board siic., <ijcactvessianivas antec Ga Capen Git ee ee 
Halifax—Making Up Four Streets «0... ...cseseecsee cece ee Highways Committee... adhe: 
Morley—Paving and Channelling, Dartmouth-avenue ............ Corporation ............... Tae 
Morley—Sewering and Kerbing, Ashfield-road ......00....0c.ccscccsee Corporation 
epee Cowering and Kerbing, Pawson-street...........:....... ..... Corporation . M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley ...........1.000+ 
hte ee &c., 25 Streets and 36 Back Streets .............. Highways Committee .. G, H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley 

ir —Magging Passsgee: i..200. 0.3 <.:c. see Corporabion:siiise asudne cc C. Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Birkenhead ........... 
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jointed, or if stone, they are mere pieces half a 
brick thick tc hide ordinary deal-cased frames 
and sashes. The panelled ceiling, it is need- 
less to say, is false;—made up of embossed 
fibrous plaster under common deal joists and 
plaster, the ribs, which sizuulate solid plaster- 
work, betray theirorigin. Iftheceilingimitates 
one of panelled oak, it is merely match- 
boarded with lengths of shallow wood mould- 
ings tacked on. Even the ornamental gables 
are often nothing but masks. Coming down to 
details of joinery, floors, staircases, and doors, 
counterfeits make their appearance ; we have 
the thin make-believe parquet floor, the,thin 
made tesselated tile in which the pattern is all 
at the surface; cast-iron or turned balus- 
trades, imitating massive oak construction 
like Knole or Hatfield; flimsy mouldings, 
cheap door furniture of cased lacquered 
construction made to look like solid brass- 
work. Even the joinery of the modern 
Gothic church-bench or stall will be found 
in many instances to be devoid of the true 
character of the old. Many of the stone 
details are imitations of inner triforium 
arcades which now no longer exist, and the 
pier-shafts, instead of supporting the springers 
of vaults, only disguise them. 

In all these imitations cheapness is at the 
bottom. Cheap fabrics have introduced all 
kinds of counterfeit. We need only take a 
few of these. Moulded and carved wood- 
work and modelled plaster-work have been 
imitated by embossing on wood. Heavy 
eylindrical dies, sometimes heated, are made 
to. travel over laminze of wood, producing 
the appearance of carved work, and door 
panels, architraves and friezes, enriched 
mouldings, bosses, and the like are produced 
by pressure or by charring. These counter- 
feit substitutes of carved wood are dishonest, 
chiefly because they imitate the wood-caryer’s 
eraft, and the more they imitate the more of 
shams they become. 

Mechanically - produced substitutes for 
plaster modelling and wood-carving are 
largely used in our public and commercial 
buildings. The ornament is embossed in 
relief. Leather embossed is in itself a useful 
substitute ; but the dishonesty is in imitating 
patterns which are not suitable for these 
materials, such as a dado stamped with an 
arcade design or some architectural features 
in high relief, imitating columns, ribs, and 
other details which are only appropriate in 
stone or wood. Many of our wall decora- 
tions of a superior class are genuine and 
artistic, and it is only when their manu- 
facturers forget they are substitutes and 
require a distinct treatment that they become 
dishonest. 
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BREACHES OF THE BUILDING ACT. 


W HAT with building without license 

from the London County Council, 
proceedings taken for building beyond lines 
of frontage, breaches of the rules as to 
mortar and brickwork, the officials of the 
Council have all their work looked out, and 
they are not always without blame. Wevery 
often find that a summons is dismissed 
because proceedings have been taken out 
under the wrong section, as in a case brought 
before the magistrate at the South-Western 
Police-court the other day, or that the pro- 
ceedings are not legal because the summons 
had issued against the wrong person. These 
and other irregularities committed by 
offenders and by those who administer the 
law make it 
to bring the right parties to justice. 
present London Building Act, 
haye pointed out, is by no means in- 
vulnerable. ; 


are ambiguous. But these 


only ones. 


local by-laws. 


more difficult than ever 
The 
as we 


There are many sections which 
are doubtful in their operation, others which 
attempts to 
evade the London Building Act are not the 
We have recorded several in- 
stances of late of deliberate offences against 
Only the other day at 


Plymouth Police-court a contractor, and a 
member of the board of guardians, was sum- 
moned by the corporation for no less than 
five breaches of the local by-laws. These 
offences were, it is said, deliberately com- 
mitted and persisted in.. The defendant was 
summoned for erecting premises at the rear 
of five houses without leaving the 14dft. of 
open space from house to boundary wall 
required. Plans of these proposed erections 
had been submitted but not passed, owing to 
the want of space; notwithstanding which, the 
defendant proceeded with the work, and an 
action was brought against him. _The 
defendant said it was a test case, and that 
he intended to appeal; a small fine 
was inflicted accordingly. But he did 
not appeal, but altered the lane to 
the required width. The yard space was, 
however, insufficient, and when the in- 
spector complained, the defendant aggravated 
the offence ; whereupon the town clerk asked 
fora penalty, and the defendant was fined for 
each case, with costs. These violations of local 
building by-laws are common; they show 
how persistent the owners of small properties 
are to evade the regulations as to open space 
when their pocket is concerned. There has 
been a disposition to treat owners who are 
also guardians of the poor, or members or 
officials of the corporation, with leniency 
and consideration ; but experience has shown 
that delinquents of this class are the most 
troublesome, and require the firmest dealing 
with. A member of a town council who is 
the owner of poor tenements in a neglected 
part of the town, is frequently the most 
obstinate to yield to sanitary measures which 
he has helped to enforce on others. He 
thinks, for some inscrutable reason, that he 
is exempted from pains and penalties, and 
that the letter of the law will not be enforced 
in his case. It is extraordinary, indeed, 
that these individuals forget that they 
have their duties as well as_ privi- 
leges, and that it is their first duty 
to set an example by seeing that their own 
premises are without reproach. Building 
inspectors and surveyors have an arduous 
duty imposed on them in dealing with pro- 
perties of this sort to show firmness and 
impartiality—a very hard task, no doubt, in 
small towns. 

In London, one of the principal difficulties 
in dealing with evasive owners and builders 
is in finding out the particular section under 
which proceedings should be taken. In not 
a few instances the magistrate has had to 
dismiss the County Council summons on this 
or some trivial technical ground. The other 
day a person was summoned for haying 
erected a building at the rear of some 
‘‘mansions”’ near Clapham Common without a 
license from the Council. The defendant 
was fined, but continued to allow the build- 
ing to remain. Another summons was taken 
out for the recovery of cumulative penalties ; 
but the summons was dismissed because the 
magistrate thought the proceedings were 
taken out under the wrong section. It 
appears strange that such a mistake could 
be made; but those who know anything 
of Building Act are aware how easily such a 
mistake can occur. Another summons was 
issued, and the defendant’s counsel raised 
the question that the wrong person had been 
summoned. It appears that the defendant 
had sold the property to some other person, 
and it would be unjust to punish a man for 
not doing what it was impossible for him to 
do. In the end the magistrate has given 
judgment for the Council ; but it will be seen 
that this is one of the real difficulties that 
have to be met in carrying out tha Act, and 
that upon technical legal points of this sort 
the operation of the Act is likely to be 
seriously hindered. Indeed, it is possible to 
foresee how very easy it is to evade the law 
in this way. The sooner these legal points 
are settled the better. The question in dis- 


pute—that of erecting a building at the 
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rear of premises already built—is one that 
concerns the public welfare ; but the owner — 
of property has to consult his tenant. If 
he isa baker or a tradesman, who wishes 
to extend his shop backwards or to erect a 
baking-house or a workshop, and ig willing ~ 
to take a long lease of such premises, the 
owner is inclined to accede. He probably does 
not know the provisions of the Act at the 
time, and the work is proceeded with. The 
illegality of the erection at last makes itself 
manifest; he is summoned, and, of course, 
tries to evade his responsibilities. The 
temptation to, erect or extend premises on 
open areas in London is great, and becomes 
more so every year, and the County Council 
work in preventing this encroachment is no 
doubt arduous. Section 41 and its various 
provisions are not very easy to understand. 
The 150sq.ft. provided at the rear of domestic 
buildings is little enough, and it ought to be 
jealously guarded. The other subsections 
relating to ‘‘diagonal line,” irregular 
boundaries, abuttal on a street, corner 
buildings, &c., can only be understood by 
those who have studied the Act, and we 
think it would be well if those provisions 
were made more popularly known by plans 
and diagrams. 

Sanitary inspectors of vestries often have 
to summon builders for not complying with 
the regulations. The question, ‘‘ What is a. 
‘new’ drain?” is one of the points oftem 
raised. An old drain is found to be stopped, 
and the owner or builder puts a pipe drain in 
its place, taking up the old. Is this a repair 
or a “new” drain? If the latter, the 
sanitary by-laws require the putting in of 
an intercepting trap. between house and 
sewer, and the provision of inlet and outlet — 
shafts, in which case some extra expense is 
involved. A case of this kind came before 
the Lambeth Police Court lately. A builder 
was summoned for not complying with the 
regulations. He had taken up an old brick 
drain, and in the same channel had put 
down a pipe drain. It was contended by the 
vestry that the work done amounted to the 
construction of a ‘‘new” drain, and that. 
this necessitated the insertion of an inter- 
cepting trap and inlet and outlet shafts. 
The defendant contended that it was — 
a repair to an existing drain, and that 
the vestry could not enforce the extra 
work to be done. The work was the old 
drain altered and repaired, not a new 
drain ; the same channel existed as before, 
Mr. Denman said the drain had been made 
better than before. Upon this ground he 
dismissed the summons, the costs falling on 
the vestry. According to Mr. Denman’s 
decision, a drain was the channel along 
which the drainage went, and in such case 
he thought the drain was only altered and 
repaired—a conclusion which will be thought 
reasonable and fair by owners generally, 
though rather prejudicial to the authorities, 
who appear to wait for any alteration or 
repair in order to enforce their regulations. 
A line, of course, must be drawn somewhere 
between a repair and a new drain; but the 
decision will commend itself to all who only 
desire to make their old drains efficient for 
their purpose. Like the adjectives ‘‘new”” 
and ‘“‘old” applied to roads and buildings, 
the “new” drain definition is open to 


constant misunderstanding. 
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“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A TEA AND COFFEE RESTAURANT. 


Es is the last subject given in the past 
session of our club, but we are not sure that 
the designs sent in are to be reckoned as the best 
of the 1896-97 series. The problem does not 
afford the scope which some competitors like : its 
limitations restrict their fancy, and the conditions 
necessitate thought, which means effort, and 
then, of course, especially in fine, warm weather, 
not a few begin to question as to its being worth 
while. No one is likely to succeed without 
effort, and trials of strength judiciously chosen 
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are seldom made without increasing the power 
and experience of those who undertake them. 
«‘Nap”’ takes the first place, ‘‘ Pantile’’ comes 
second, and the third in merit is ‘‘ Pickles.’”’ We 
are not inspired by the originality of the chosen 
facade, but it is by no means devoid of a common- 
sense suitability. The turrets would scarcely be 
seen, and the roof ridge would be lost. The plans 
show skill, and, in many respects, they are all 
well worked out. The w.c. window in the base- 
ment is too near that of the larder to be nice. 
The ash-bins would be best standing in the yard, 
and this w.c. couldthen bereadily shifted. Themain 
floor at shop level looks like what was asked for, 
and the service is well under control. ‘‘ Pantile’’ 
has more than a notion in his elevation, which, 
however, is not worked out skilfully with regard 
to good proportion. This defect is increased by 
the poorly-drawn perspective, and if the author 
had that keen sense of relative values which go 
to make up what is called ‘‘ good proportion’’ in 
design, he could never have crushed down the 
soffit of the big oriel bay into the voussoirs of the 
arch below in the manner in which these features 
show in the view. The same remark applies to 
the otherwise unobjectionable panel in which the 
signappears. The whole thing wants lifting up. 
If worked out well, this elevation might be made 
to look very striking. The plans are not so good 
as those placed first. ‘‘ Pickles’”’ hashardly done 
his proposal justice ;—hisdrawings are so sketchy, 
and the coarse-hatching to the plans makes them 
look confusing. The perspective redeems the 
sheet, and afurther good point is obtained by the 
reserve which governs the design generally. The 
conditions published for the direction of competi- 
tors were as follow:—-‘‘A Tea and Coffee 
Restaurant for a Suburban Street.—The site has 
a frontage of 25ff. and a depth of 60ft. The 
adjoining houses are 28ft. to top of parapet, but 
this need not exactly limit the height of our in- 
tended building. On the ground-floor a bar and 
refreshment-room are to be contrived all in one 
apartment, as large as possible, after providing a 
private-way passage 4{t. wide from the street 
and a staircase up to the manager’s rooms above, 
and, after allowing for a rear yard not less than 
10ft. wide the narrow way, and large enough for 
light and ventilation to the basement, where the 
4itchen, scullery, and larders, &c., are to be 
located. A lift to run up from kitchen through 
the shop at rear of bar to the firat floor. A men’s 
refreshment-room is to be provided, where 
smoking is allowed, on the first-floor back; a 
ladies’ room, reached by the same staircase out of 
the shop, is to be placed on the first-floor front. 
A ladies’ w.c. will be required in a convenient 
and well-screened position. On the second floor 
the manager’s residence, with one parlour, one 
bedroom, a bathroom, and w.e. to be arranged. 
In the attic floor above, three bedrooms for female 
servants are included, with a w.c. for their use. 
The depth of the house above the ground floor 
may be 30ft. from the street frontage. The shop 
floor to be 14ft. high, first floor 12ft., second floor 
10ft. from floor to ceiling. The elevation is to be 
treated architecturally, with an allowance of 6ft. 
total space for width of piers to the ground story. 
The side door to be 3ft. wide in the clear, so that 
the shop-front opening will be 19ft: Plate-glass 
to be used, at any rate in the lower panels of the 
shop sashes. The shop doorway to be wide, and 
placed where most convenient. Material: Hop- 
tonwood stone below, with brick above the first- 
floor level. Style optional. All cornices to stop 
6in. short of the limits of the facade, and return 
in themselves against the wall. A wrought-iron 
sign may project above shop-front from the house 
mot more than 5ft.”’—* Tyke’’ has good large 
windows to his facade, and some big dormers 
with curved tops to give contour to the skyline. 
‘The ground-floor story is treated in ashlar, with 
an arched shop and main entrance. The plans 
have some good points, but they are somewhat 
cramped in their contrivances. ‘ Orb’’ has con- 
sidered his scheme more fully, but the front shop, 
which he figures as ‘ refreshment-room ”’ is really 
so much waste space, and the bar is too far back 
for counter business, and, placed as ‘ Orb” 
shows, the rear shop is crowded into half the space 
which it should occupy. ‘‘ Ulan’’ has the same 
contrivance for the bar, with the further objection 
that it is out of view fromthe entrance, and super- 
vision by the manager behind the counter is out of 
the question. The staircase coming down directly 
on tothe staircase door is a most ill-arranged 
affair, which would almost always be blocked at 
busy times. The elevation is mean and un- 
remark equally applicable to 
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‘¢ Agon’s’’ design. There is no comfortable 
corner in his ground-plan, and no sense of con- 
venience so attractive in a well-ordered refresh- 
ment-room. We think the author would do him- 
self more benefit if he devoted more time to 
his work. ‘‘Mist’’ sends a neatly-delineated 
common-place design, which gains much by the 
breadth obtained through leaving a blank space 
pierced only by a small window over the private 
entrance, which could not easily be mistaken for 
the shop or public entry. Customers, too, would 
not, in passing out, escape the counter and pay- 
box. It is of the first consequence to a shop- 
keeper that his customers should have his wares 
brought prominently before them. ‘‘ Mist’’ 
fails for want of thought. Thus, to locate the 
ladies’ w.c. off the landing of the public staircase 
isa very thoughtless thing to do, and, besides 
this, a lift of this kind ought never to be served 
from a semi-public lobby, as here drawn, on the 
first floor. ‘* Whitefriar’’ is a poor draughts- 
man, devoid of the sense of any originality. The 
ground-plan of his design is the best part of his 
contribution. ‘*‘Mannikin’”’ includes his two 
chief floors within the limits of a great archway, 
into which project the windows of his ladies’ 
room. Some public-houses have lately been 
managed in this way, but the idea is not de- 
veloped satisfactorily by ‘‘ Mannikin.’’ ‘* Look’”’ 
throws out his shop-front like a bow-window into 
the street beyond the pavement line. This he 
would not be allowed to carry out. ‘Don’t 
Know’’ comes last without a word of protest. 
Possibly, if he did know, he would rank higher. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


HE Select Committee appointed in March 

last to inquire into, and report upon, the 
manner in which the sites available for the erec- 
tion of the new buildings required for Govern- 
ment offices might best be appropriated for that 
purpose has issued its report, which says that, 
after having taken further evidence upon the 
plans laid before the Committee in 1896, in the 
course of which representatives of the council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and other 
qualified members of the architectural profession 
were examined, the Select Committee has arrived 
at the following conclusions :— 

‘< We are of opinion that the new public offices 
on the ‘ Parliament-street’ or ‘Great George- 
street’ site should be erected mainly on the lines 
of plan No. 1 in the appendix to the report of 
last year, with a frontage in a line with the 
frontage of the Home Office, and parallel to the 
east side of Parliament-street ; but we recommend 
that the south-eastern corner of the new building 
should be square and not rounded. The land 
between this new frontage and the present west 
side of Parliament-street would, if this plan were 
adopted, become part of the public street ; and, 
in our opinion, there is no need to make special 
provision for separating the traffic at this point. 
It appears to us reasonable, in view of the great 
Metropolitan improvement here to be carried out 
at the cost of the Government, that the London 
County Council should be requested to consider 
whether they should not put into operation the 
powers possessed by them under the Public Offices 
(Westminster) Site Act of 1896, and contribute a 
share of the total value of the land, which under 
this scheme would become part of the public 
street. We recommend the appropriation of this 
site for the Board of Trade, the Education Depart- 
ment, and the extension of the Local Government 
Board. As regards the Whitehall site, having 
considered the alternative schemes for the War 
Office which have been placed before us this year, 
we adhere to the recommendation made in our 
interim report, being satisfied that a building 
satisfactory in appearance and accommodation can 
be erected on that site within its present boundary 
lines ; and we are of opinion that the details as to 
the arrangements of buildings, courts, &c., should 
be intrusted to the discretion of the Office of 
Works, in conjunction with the architect selected. 
We think that a subway should ultimately be 
formed under the street between the War Office 
and the Admiralty. Schemes have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and by Colonel Edis for a widen- 
ing of Charing Cross and of the northern part of 
Whitehall ; but we cannot recommend that the 
taxpayers should be asked to bear the cost of this 
Metropolitan improvement, which, if undertaken, 
comes more properly within the duty of the local 
authorities. We, however, strongly advise that 
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the Mall should be opened into Charing Cross on 
the north side of Messrs. Drummond’s bank. We 
think that no decision should be arrived at as to 
building on the triangular site in Spring-gardens 
until the houses standing there have boen removed, 
and the ultimate requirements of the Admiralty 
considered. We recommend that Nos. 11 and 12, 
Downing-street, occupied respectively as a resi- 
dence for the Chancellor of the Exchequer and as 
an office for the Patronage Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, should be removed, as unworthy of the site 
they occupy ; but we are of opinion that the 
principal block of No. 10, the historic residence of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, for reasons of 
practical necessity and on account of its associa- 
tions, should be retained, the Downing-street 
front being masked by erecting a new building 
with a good architectural fagade, and the park 
front being cased in stone, soas to harmonise with 
the north and west fronts of the old Treasury . 
buildings, and the garden ground being inclosed 
with a screen or railing of handsomedesign. We 
do not recommend any further building on this 
site. Weare of opinion that whatever other office 
accommodation is required which cannot be con- 
veniently found inexisting Government buildings 
should be provided for by an extension of the 
Great George-street site in the direction of 
Delahay-street and St. James’s Park, in which 
case some readjustment of the arrangement at 
present shown in the plan of the Office of Works 
might have to be made.”’ 
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THE PASSMORE EDWARDS 
SETTLEMENT. 


HOUGH the new buildings which are being 

erected in Tavistock-place, St. Pancras, for 
the new Passmore Edwards Settlement will not be 
entirely ready for occupation till the beginning 
of the new year, and will not be formally opened 
till then, the work of the settlement will com- 
mence in October, under the newly-appointed 
warden, Mr. R. G. Tatton, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College. The settlement is 
intended to carry on and to develop on extended 
lines the work of the University Hall Settlement 
established by Mrs. Humphry Ward in Gordon- 
square some six or seven years since. The new 
buildings, towards the erection of which Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards has generously contributed the 
sum of £12,000, will contain a concert and lecture 
hall, seating 450 persons, classrooms, library, 
gymnasium, and a large drawing-room and 
dining-room for the social purposés of the settle- 
ment, together with rooms for a warden and 18 or 
20 residents. They are being built by Messrs. 
Higgs and Hill, of South Lambeth, from plans 
by Messrs. Smith and Brewer, and were illus- 
trated by a plan and perspective in our issue of 
July 3, 1896. The exterior is of red brick 
with stone dressings, and a cornice of Portland 
cement painted white; the roofs are covered 
with Westmoreland slates. His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, who has given most kindly 
help to the settlement throughout, allows the 
council the use of a small neighbouring piece 
of ground as a garden at a nominal yearly rent. 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., Sir John Stainer, and others have given 
invaluable help and advice during the progress 
of the buildings. ‘The council has been con- 
siderably widened, and includes among its mem- 
bers representatives of the University Extension 
Society, the Working Men’s College, the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, and 
the London School of Economics. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward retains the position of hon. secretary, 
and Mr. A. L. Leon, L.C.C., will act as hon. 
treasurer. The programme for the coming 
session is in hand, and among the subjects of 
University Extension and other lectures are 
English history, architecture, and economics; 
Professor Lewis Campbell will lecture on ‘‘ The 
Tragic Drama,’’ and the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed 
will give his introductory course on ‘‘ Dante.” 
Classes in domestic economy and hygiene have 
also been arranged in conjunction with the 
Technical Education Board. ‘The large concert- 
hall and fine rooms of the settlement will be used, 
however, not less for the social enjoyment and 
recreation of the crowded working-class neigh- 
bourhood on the edge of which the settlement 
stands than for purposes of education. A series 
of Sunday popular concerts is already arranged 
for the coming winter; orchestral and choral 
classes will be started at once ; and arrangements 
have been made for the placing of an organ, when 
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funds permit, in the large hall. There will be an 
admirable gymnasium, which, apart from the use 
made of it by the settlement, will probably be in 
demand before long by the board schools of the 
district. ‘Che library, to which special contribu- 
tions are desired, will be called the Green 
Library, in memory of the late Professor T. H. 
Green, of Balliol. The encouragement of Biblical 
study was among the original aims of University 
Hall. To place this on a permanent basis a 
“ Jowett Lectureship’’ has been established, to 
be under the management of a special committee, 
for which the council has secured the services of 
Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol, Canon 
Cheyne, Professor Lewis Campbell, Professor W. 
M. Ramsay, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, and Mr. 
Claude Montefiore. The Rey. R. F. Charles, 
editor of the ‘‘ Book of Enoch,’ has been 
appointed the first lecturer. He will deliver a 
course of lectures in the spring on ‘‘ The History 
of Jewish Religious Thought during the 200 
years before Christ.’’ The Jowett Lectureship 
and the settlement itself will be entirely unsec- 
tarian, and it is hoped that the new hall will 
become a centre of educational and social life for 
the west-central and north-western districts of 
London, such as East London has found in 
‘Toynbee Hall. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY AND 
KING’S COLLEGE. 


HE winners of the medals, &c., presented by 
the Carpenters’ Company to students in the 
classes conducted under the auspices of the Com- 
pany and the council of the College are as follows : 
Building Construction Day Classes, under Pro- 
fessor Fletcher: Gold medal and £3, H. C. 
Bishop; silver medals and £2, E. F. Knight, 
A. J. West, and C. W. Myddleton; bronze 
medals and £1, G. A. Turner, W. Shelley, and 
_ A. E. Puffhead. Evening Classes: Gold medal, 
J.G. Wiles; silver medals and £3, F. G. Pain, 
S. A. Switzer, and P. C. Blow (medal only) ; 
bronze medals and £2, C. W. Beaumont, C. J. J. 
Dadd, H. C. Bishop, H. Gloyne, W. Marchment. 
Lord Mayor’s medal for sanitary building con- 
struction, A. Carter. J. Kent, S. A. Switzer, 
T. Graves, J. Gough, W. Drake, and C. J. T. 
Dadd have also won money prizes. All prizes of 
money are given in books to the value of the 
prize won. Wood-Carving Classes (amateur) ; 
Silver medals, Miss Carpenter, T. Ainsworth, 
and John Dunn; bronze medals, L. A. Waldron 
and A.J. South. These medals are accompanied 
by scholarships, tenable at the classes at King’s 
College. These prizes will be presented by Sir 
Henry Harben at a soirée at King’s College on 
Sept. 30. 
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A BRIDGE WITH A HISTORY. 


MID the destructions, constructions, and re- 
constructions which haye some time ago 
passed the preliminary stage, and are now in 
active progress under the protecting «gis of the 
Parisian Exhibition of 1900, is a bridge which 
deseryes a passing notice. The first London 
Bridge, it is stated, was built in the 11th century, 
and, being constructed wholly of timber, was 
subsequently burned, as has been the fate of 
innumerable similar and dissimilar structures 
composed of the same inflammable material. 
Passing by old London Bridge, which, with its 
streets of houses, had a very long existence, we 
find that the present, or new London Bridge, was 
opened in 1831. We mention this date, because 
many people think that the present London 
Bridge, which is built of stone, is older than some 
of the iron bridges spanning our great Metro- 
politan river. As a matter of fact, both South- 
wark and Vauxhall Bridges are older than their 
eonfrére lower down the stream, the one being 
erected in 1816, and the other three years after. 
In order to provide access to the exhibition for 
the vast multitudes which will throng to the gay 
French capital in about three years’ time, it has 
become necessary to not only widen, but increase 
the present number of approaches, especially of 
the bridges over the Seine. Consequently, the 
reconstruction of a very old bridge, taking its 
pedigree into account, has been decided upon. 
The name of the bridge is the Pont au Change, 
and a brief account of the vicissitudes, the 
different structures bearing the same name, and 
erected successively upon the same site, will not 
be without interest. Previously to the 10th 
century, the ground was occupied by a wooden 
bridge, whose antecedents are irrecoverably lost, 
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although during its long life it constituted the 
only communication between the two banks of 
the Seine. The bridge owed its name to the fact 
that Louis VII. established in its vicinity the 
‘‘ Exchange,”’ and, similarly to London Bridge, 
the money changers, jewellers, and marine store 
dealers housed themselves in the dwellings 
ranging along both sides of the structure. Several 
times this bridge was seriously damaged by the 
flood-waters brought down by the river, but a 
century later saw it substantially reconstructed, 
partly of timber, and partly of good solid stone- 
work. : 

In the 13th century it was rebuilt entirely of 
masonry ; but owing to the preposterously large 
dimensions assigned to bridge piers in those times 
it was again swept away during a violent storm. 
At this stage a retrograde departure, so far as the 
constructive arts: may be considered, was intro- 
duced. The new bridge was built altogether of 
timber, and while the open character of the piers 
preserved it from the destructive action of floods 
and inundations, it failed to afford it a like 
immunity from the devouring element, for it was 
totally consumed by fire about the year 1630. A 
period of eight years was required to erect the 
next structure, which had a long life, and did not 
retire from the performance of its ordinary duties 
until half a century ago, when it was replaced by 
the present structure, which it appears is now, in 
its turn, to make way for a successor. TT. C. 
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FIRE AND RUST PROOF PLASTERING. 


ENERAL W. SOOY SMITH, the United 
States Government Supervising Architect 

for Public Constructions, has issued the following 
note on the best means of rendering iron and 
steel constructions perfectly proof against corro- 
sion and the effects of heat :— 
“ Rust, under favourable circumstances, will 


eat to one inch depth in iron in eighty years. 


This means that the steel buildings in Chicago, 
as they are built to-day, may not survive more 
than thirty years. To make them perfectly safe 
corrosion of the steel must be prevented. This is 
a thing to be accomplished by the use of the new 
fireproofing material, but I will first consider the 
effect of fire. Owing to the combustible material 
in buildings, the present fireproofing as applied 
to modern buildings will be heated to redness very 
quickly. Then along come the fire engines and 
throw a stream of cold water upon the heated 
parts of the buildings. To be good, the fire- 
proofing must be able to resist the combined action 
of red heat and cold water. I have tested nearly 
all the best fireproofing employed in this city, but 
not a single one have I found that can be heated 
to redness and plunged into cold water without 
cracking. Some of it literally burns up. Some 
will stand red heat without cracking, but none 
will withstand the combined action of heat and 
water as described. Another trouble lies in 
the fact that nearly all the so-called fireproofing 
material is a good conductor of heat, a thing 
which makes it valueless as fireproofing, permit- 
ting, as it does, the passage of heat to the steel. 
The rigidity of steel, without being heated to 
redness, decreases considerably when the tem- 
perature rises above 400° Fahr. In this city 
the fireproofing in any building containing a 
moderate amount of combustible material would, 
should the structure take fire, be heated beyond 
that degree, and even to redness. Then the 
columns would yield, and the building come down 
with acrash. The danger is increased owing to 
the fact that with a moderate rise of temperature 
in a steel building the beams and girders of the 
floor systems would expand unequally as the heat 
varies. ‘These unequal expansions would throw 
the columns out of the vertical and into a buckling 
position. Instances of this are shown in the fire 
which destroyed the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company’s building in New York. The structure 
was destroyed, although the fire which caused the 
disaster was in a building 50ft. away. The build- 
ing of the Chicago Athletic Association was on the 
point of falling from the same cause, although 
the fire did not last half an hour. In this case the 
columns of the lower stories were completely 
stripped of fireproofing by the action of the heat 
and water. Fireproofing, to be worthy of thename, 
must resist the combined action of heat and water, 
and be a non-conductor of heat. In trying to find a 
material that would serve the required purpose, I 
first tried talc, which is a good non-conductor and 
very refractory. Soapstone is an impure tale. 
By mixing this in a pulverised condition with 
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hydraulic sement and other substances, I suc- 
ceeded in°making a good fireproofing material. 


While conducting these experiments I heard of a 
material in the great asbestos mine near Montreal, 


Canada. There is found in that quarry serpentine — 


rock carrying a large percentage of asbestos. 
This rock, pulverised and. mixed with good 
cementing materials, makes by far the most 
perfect fireproofing yet discovered. ‘ Asbestic,” 
as the new material. is called, is invaluable 
for use in a general way‘as firepoof plasterings,, 
in all sorts of buildings. It will prove 
especially so in its application as fireproof-— 
ing for covering the steel parts of buildings. 
It may be heated to 1,100° Fahrenheit (red heat) 
without harming its durability. Nails may be 
driven into it and it will not crack. When the 
nail is removed, nothing but asmall hole remains, 
which may be readily filled with putty or any 
other substance, in order to restore the finish of 
the wall. Struck with a hammer, there is no 
breakage—only the indentations showing. Then, 
again, the material is elastic. If the building” 
settles or sinks, it-stretches, and the plastering is 
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not marred. Another point is that it willtake * 


decoration equal to canvas without danger of the 


picture being destroyed should the walls settle. » 


This material is a thoroughly fireproof plastering. 
On this I will stake my reputation as an engineer. 


I have experimented for many years, and I know ~ 


what I assert. Another point of interest is the 
weight. Itisa third less than ordinary plaster 
covering the same area. Thus it is that the 
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weight of this asbestic plastering will be so much ~ 


less than the ordinary article that there is a large 
diminution in the weight borne by the columns 
in the building. This will allow a considerable 
saving in steel—more than sufficient to pay the 
slight excess of its cost over common plastering. 
—Chicago, July.” 

Samples of asbestic -plastering on expanded 
metal can be inspected at the offices of Messrs. 
Witty and Wyatt, Ltd., 88, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIO 
EXCURSION, 1897.—II. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


ONTINUING our illustrations and refer- 

ences to the buildings chosen for examina- 
tion, we arrive at Cark Hall, which was visitedon 
Tuesday. Itis asimply-designed manor house, as 
may be seen by the sketch accompanying these 
notes, with plain mullioned windows and gables 
quaintly grouped, while the leading feature ir 
the entrance front consists of a boldly-treated 
hooded doorway flanked by Ionic columns and 


capitals, an heraldic device growing out of the — 


keystone occupying the tympanum; of this we 
shall give some details. Inside the hall there is 
a florid chimney-piece and good wainscot 
panelling up to the ceiling. The walls, like a 
good many 16th-century stone houses, are very 
thick, and the hall was the ancient seat of the 
Curwens. We reproduce Mr. J. Harrison’s 


sketches herewith. Of Borwick Hall, the first — 


halting place on Wednesday, we give among our 
plates to-day a.series of drawings by Messrs. R. 
W. Johnson, E. Turner, and S. Wright, — 
from the ‘John o’ Gaunt’s Sketchbook.’” 
The plans given to-day add value to the 
carefully measured elevations which accom- 
pany Mr. E. Turner’s perspective. A drawing 
of Borwick Hall, by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, will 
be found in the Burtp1nc News for December 31, 
1886, when we also gave a block plan and other 
drawings. The present house was erected in 1595, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, but the square-built 
Peel, round which the building is grouped, bears 
evidence of an earlier date, perhaps as far back as 
1559. There is a quaint old gatehouse in stone, 
put up in 1650, which, together with some farm 
buildings, forms one side of the forecourt quad- 
rangle and face the road. The great hall is 


panelled in dark oak to within a few feet of the — 


ceiling. The arms of Bindloss impaling West 
occur over the fireplace. Some of the other rooms 
are also wainscoted. The private chapel occu- 


pied the position of the apartment to the left- Bos 


hand front on the first floor, and out of it was 
reached the priests’ closet, under which was 
the priests’ hole, still existing. Here the hunted — 
Churchman could, by pressing a floor-board, open 
a trap and seek refuge, and so elude, fora time 
anyhow, the vigilance of his foes. 


Bindloss entertained Charles II. in this house on 
an August night in 1651, when that king wason 
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his way to Worcester, a few days really before he 
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himself, to save his crown and his life, had 
seek sanctuary in a similar hiding place to that 
which his host at Borwick may, indeed, have 
shown him. The priests’ ‘“‘hole’? which the 
king used was mostprobably at Trent Manor, near 
- Yeovil, in Somerset. The house has been only 
partly occupied of late years, which, in some 
ways, to the architect, may be an advantage, 
because it has not suffered from over repair. The 
detail is very simple, but the design is very broad 
and piste, with the windows admirably 
placed. Hoghton Tower, of which we shall give 
a photograph next week, was visible, and we 
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to} shall reproduce some measured details and an 


elevation of the great hall by Mr. W. A. 
Waddington,* facing the inner court (in an 
early number of the Burrprne News). The house 
stands on a lofty eminence midway between 
Preston and Blackburn, and can be seen for many 
miles, commanding the landscape and over- 
looking the Darwen, the Ribble, and the Welsh 
mountains in the distance. The great extent of 


*A sketch by Mr, John Langham of this part of 
Hoghton Hall, from the Royal Academy, appeared in the 
Buritpina News for May 2, 1890, when he also published 
a view of Marple Hall, Cheshire. 
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this old mansion gives it the appearance of a 
village, and occupies a natural plateau about 500ft. 
long by 300ft. broad. Towards the west isa 
central gatehouse with towers right and left at 
the angles of the first quadrangle, all battle- 
mented. To the north of this courtyard are the 
stables and kitchens, the retainers’ apartments 
being located on the south side. The inner quad 
is divided off from the first buildings by a block 
long usedas bedrooms and other family apartments. 
During the Civil Wars a fine tower, which stood 
over the second gatehouse, was destroyed. The 
way in which the approach to this inner portal is 


contrived, with walls and piers at the top ofa 
flight of steps, is singularly interesting, and, of 
course, is very well known. The great hall to 
the north of the inner court is approached by 
some circular steps, and at the east end of 
this hall stood the Chapel, set at an angle 
with the main buildings, in order to orientate 
the altar correctly, thus adding much quaintness 
tothe plan. The ruins of this sanctuary only 
now record its position, situate at the end of King 
James’ rooms, so called because the Scotch king 
was, itis said, royally entertained here in 1617 
on his way to London by Sir Richard de Hoghton. 
The great hall has two large bays, one on either 
hand of the high table; these ‘‘ bowers’ are un- 
usually large, being 10ft. deep and 12ft. wide, 
while the height is proportionate, the hall itself 
occupying the same space as that allotted to the 
two-storied building next to it. The fine ingle- 
nook on the north side, the buttery hatch, and 
the Jacobean minstrels’ gallery greatly add to this 
charming hall. The oaken-panelled guinea- 
room is to be seen, with gilded decorations, repre- 
senting, it is said, the rent-roll of the estate ; itisa 
curious apartment in the south-west corner of the 
upper quad. Sir Charles de Hoghton renovated 
the mansion, but it was fora long time left in 
great dilapidation. The views from its walls are 
magnificent. Themeasured drawing accompanying 
these descriptive particulars shows the dining- 
room chimney-piece in Levens Hall referred to 
last week, when we gave some pictures inside the 
house. This delightful residence was seen on 
Wednesday, with its oddly-contrived gardens of 
cut yews, clipped hollies shaped in fantastic 
forms resembling birds and bottles, donjons and 
judges’ wigs, ovens, and dumb waiters, all 
designed by Beaumont, the king’s gardener from 
Hampton Court, where he planned the gardens. 
Inside the house there is much fine old oak furni- 
ture, and the wonderfully rich chimney-pieces, 
some of which figured in our last number, are a 
great feature. In the dining-room Samson and 
Hercules support the mantelpiece, and the 
‘‘¥our Seasons,’ with the “Five Senses,’’ 
furnish emblematical figures in the same apart- 
ment. Holker Hall, belonging to the Duke of 
Westminster, is an exceedingly handsome house, 
containing some notable pictures by some of the 
best masters, including Rubens, Claude Lorraine, 
Hans Memling, Diirer, Vandyck, and Reynolds. 
Messrs. Paley and Austin greatly enlarged the 
house, and their work will amply repay examina- 
tion, both inside as well as out, and the carved 
oak furniture, long in use here, adds much 
to the interest of the mansion, which is situate in 
a gently sloping park, well-stocked with deer, on 
the banks of the Leven, and surrounded by 
beautiful woods. The picturesque crag-seated 
village of Grange concluded Tuesday’s proceed- 
ings. Samlesbury Hall, six miles from Preston, 
was seen yesterday. It is illustrated in Parker’s 
‘‘Domestic Architecture,’ and was originally 
built in 1548. The building was formerly quad- 
rangular, but is now L-shaped, the servants’ 
sing having fallen into decay, and the family 
apartments are occupied as domestie offices. The 
house suffered from restorations about 1835, when 
it had been used as a public tavern. ‘The old 
minstrels’ gallery, screen, and posts remain, more 
or less mutilated. The domestic chapel has long 
done duty as a parlour, and its screen was 
destroyed. The quatrefoil panels in the half- 
timbered construction of the remaining wings 
haye a rich effect, and the upper-fioor oriels are 
pretty, set under the deep cove below the eaves. 
Livesey Hall was the next place visited after an 
hour’sstay at Blackburn for lunch. It is a small 
stone-built dwelling of ruggedsimplicity. A view 
of it, by Mr. J. Langham, will be found in the 
Bui.pinc News for December 12, 1890, and 
another, by Mr. Harrington, on June 6, same 
year, from the Royal Academy exhibition, giving 
an excellent representation of the old place. It 
seems to have been erected at three different 
periods—the central portion in 1608, the east 
wing in 1666, and the other wing in 1689. The 
premises are occupied partly as a farmhouse, but 
half of the house has for a good while been 
dilapidated and unused, likely to go entirely to 
ruin. In front of the house, formerly, a formal 
garden within inclosing stone walls made a 
pleasing feature, thoroughly in keeping; but the 
best days of Livesey are gone, and the imagina- 
tion of the visitor has to fill in the blanks of the 
picture. Furness Abbey will occupy the atten- 
tion of the excursionists the whole of to-day 
(Friday). Further illustrations will appear in 
the Burtpine News next week. 
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SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS. 


| Eee forty-fourth annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art to the Committee of 
Council on Education was issued on Saturday. 
This shows that in 1887 the science schools 
numbered 1,684, the classes 6,300, and the 
students under instruction 103,088. In 1896 the 
figures were 2,583, 10,300, and 196,185 respec- 
tively. Of the 2,583 schools in 1896, 144 were 
organised science schools with 16,654 students. 
This is a considerable increase on the preceding 
year. The number of students who came up for 
examination from these schools was 91,300, a de- 
crease of 16,863 on the previous year. Besides 
these, 8,518 self-taught students and pupils from 
classes not entitled to claim payments on results 
presented themselves for examination. 30,066 
out of the 99,818 students who were examined 
were successful in passing in one or more subjects, 
and of these 16,551 were successful for the first 
time. In the previous year 52,079 were suc- 
cessful, and 22,542 for the first time. 
year 1896, the payments to science schools, exclu- 
sive of those made to training colleges, on the 
results of examinations, and on attendances, c., 
amounted to £157,916. The corresponding 
amount for 1895 was £142,542. In the art 
division, the report states that during the year 
ending August 31, 1896, 20,161 elementary day 
schools, with 2,250,070 scholars, were taught 
drawing and examined under the regulations of 
the department. This was an increase of 263 
schools, and of 57,820 scholars, as compared with 
the numbers in 1894-5. Besides the scholars who 
were taught in the drawing standards, 18,209 
pupil-teachers and ex-standard scholars were 
examined in drawing, of whom 8,859 were suc- 
cessful. The grants for drawing in 1896 to 
elementary day schools amounted to £176,224 ; 
in 1895, to £164,494 ; and the number of schools 
gaining the awards fair, good, and excellent, 
respectively, was as follows:—In 1896: Fair, 
848 ; good, 12,850; excellent, 6,391. In 1895: 
Fair, 1,484; good, 13,323; excellent, 5,051. 
873 evening continuation schools were also ex- 
amined, in which 40,459 scholars were taught 
drawing, the grants earned by them amounting to 
£2,105. In the previous year the number of 
evening continuation schools taking drawing was 
698, with 37,640 scholars, the grants amounting 
to £1,664. Classes for manual instruction in con- 
nection with 1,069 elementary day schools were 
examined in the year ended August 31, 1896, and 
earned grants amounting to £19,530, on account 
of 83,220 scholars. In the previous year the 
number of manual instruction classes examined 
was 910, and the grants earned amounted to 
£16,307, on account of 67,470 scholars. The 
number of art schools and classes (including 80 
science schools which take art subjects) examined 
in art in 1896 was 1,851, as against 1,853 (which 
included 91 science schools) in 1895. The number 
of students in 1895 was 186,768, and in 1896 
146,198. The number of students who were 
examined in 1896 was 78,139, or two less than the 
previous year. 
<== ——___—— 


ASBESTOS AND ASBESTIC.* 


A NEW and completely remodelled edition 
of this exhaustive treatise on the special 
properties of the new form of asbestos found in 
Canada is of much value just now. The author, 
Mr. Robert H- Jones, F'.S.A., mineralogist, has 
brought to his labours a vast amount of informa- 
tion; he has observed what has been done in 
Canada, the many important changes in machinery, 
and the progress made in other countries. The 
discoveries at Danville are reserved by the author 
for special description. The peculiar character and 
value of this mineral fibre, and the particular mine 
identified with its production, have developed a 
new industry of much promise. In a short space 
of time this particular mine from which asbestic 
comes has stepped in front of all other mines, and 
has revolutionised the whole industry. The 
‘mine is situated near the boundary of the most 
western part of the eastern townships of 
Quebec, ninety-seven miles from Black Lake, 
and only four from the pleasantly-situated agri- 
cultural town of Danville. 
eighty-six miles from Montreal.’’ {t was opened 
in 1879, and was worked by Mr. Jeffrey for 
some time, but the peculiar nature and value of 
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the mineral was not well known. Mr. Boas, of 


* Asbestos and Asbestic: their Properties, Occurrence, 
and Use. By Rosert H. Jonus, F.8.A., Mineralogist, 
&e. London: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
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St. Hyacinthe, an epoch-making man, examined 
the rock, acquired the mine, introduced automatic 
working machinery, and in a short time the 
mines began to assume activity of a surprising 
kind. Mr. Boas soon discovered the true nature 
of the rock, and his first idea was to utilise the 
material as a plaster or cement. Every part of 
the fibrous rock can be utilised. Mr. Jones says, 
‘‘ After yielding from 20 to 25 per cent. of 
Nos. land 2 merchantable asbestos, the whole of 
the remainder, which was formerly treated as 
waste, is now found to consist of fibrous material 
of extraordinary value, known under the name of 
asbestic, which is simply short, unweavable 
asbestos, the like of which is to be found in no 
other part of the country.’’ The beautiful collo- 
type plates and other illustrations in the text 
give the reader an excellent idea of the veins of 
chrysolite which permeate the rock in more or less 
regular lines. These veins contain the finest 
silky fibre. The author, who spent some time in 
these mines and examined the material after it 
was blasted, calculated that the whole mass con- 
tained at least 90 per cent. of good merchantable 
asbestos or asbetic, or fibrous material, which 
only required crushing and screening for con- 
version into those products. His account of the 
uniqueness of this material is interesting : how he — 
rubbed some of it up in his hands like tobacco, 
which converted the material into a ‘‘ snow-white 
pellet of soft elastic fibre,’’ and that he found at 
Danville specimens of ‘‘a clear, light-coloured 
translucent serpentine, which partly covered a 
vein of pure silky fibre,“as though protecting it 
with a rich delicate skin, the tint of emerald.’’ 
This unique specimen is illustrated in the frontis- 
piece. ‘The value of asbestic as a material for 
building we have noticed before. As a mortar or 
plaster it has great claims; its fibrousand flexible 
nature and smooth glossy surface prevent it from 
cracking. It can be put round a tin pipe, 
or on raw brick; it requires neither hair nor 
sand. When once dry it is as hard as 
cement. Of course, too, it possesses all the 
valuable qualities of a non-conductor of heat 
and sound, and is therefore admirably adapted 
for music-rooms, halls, hospital wards, &e. ; it 
is vermin-proof, noiseless, and uninflammable. 
As a labour-saving material it has special advan- 
tages: it can be easily mixed, hasa large covering 
power, and saves at least 25 per cent. on labour. 
The officials of the leading Government depart- 
ments at Washington and engineers in charge 
of the New York City Post Office have made a 
trial of this plaster. A structure was erected, the 
whole of the interior was plastered with the new 


asbestic wall-plaster, and the whole was subjected 


to flames and water; but the plaster remained 
intact after the test. In New York, Montreal 
and Ottawa, buildings are plastered withit. The 
chapter on the applications of asbestos to building 
and fire-preventive purposes is worth perusal ; 
its use for boiler and pipe coverings, paint, the 
‘¢ Salamander ’’ decorations of the United Asbestos 
Company, which are well known to all our 
readers, are separately treated, and those who 
want to become acquainted with the many valu- 
able applications of this mineral to various pur- 
poses will find Mr. Jones’s new volume of much 
interest. The collotype plates add much to the 
descriptive value of the work. 
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SANITARY IRONWORK. 


W* have received a new catalogue of sanitary 
and hydraulic ironwork issued by Messrs. 
Adams and Co., engineers and sanitary specialists, 
of York and Leeds, whose London offices are Old 
Queen-street, Westminster. Our readers know 
the many advantages of the Adams’ patent auto- 


matic flushing siphon, which is extensively used, 


and can be adapted to suit varying conditions of 
locality. Several types of flushing chambers are 
shown, from a chamber with taper and vent 


flushing one sewer to other more complex forms. — 


An inquiry by the Douglas commissioners of 79 


corporations has shown the use of 64 per cent. of — 


Adams’s siphons as against 36 per cent. of other 


makers. The siphon is unequalled in simplicity — 


of construction and absolute certainty in work. 

e may also notice Adams’s patent pes 
license to use which is granted, free of extra 
charge, with each siphon sold. An important 
feature is that two or more siphons can be supplied 
to discharge simultaneously, where necessa 
They are made also with rectangular outlets fo 
distributing liquid over large areas and filter- 
beds. Any desired velocity of discharge on G 
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given, and the depth of tank may be small com- 


pared with other kinds. For lifting sewage auto- 
matically and for sewage disposal, the siphon has 
been applied with success. Adams and Co.’s 
patent ‘‘insular’’ valve, which serves as a flap 
valve or penstock, is an excellent substitute, and 
the patent combined penstock valve is a useful, 
economical water- valve. Another useful ap- 
pliance for drawing off top water from settling 
tanks, &c., is Adams’s patent floating arm and 
effluent float, an extremely simple contrivance, 
which can be adjusted to any depth of im- 
mersion. Other sanitary castings, manhole 
and lamphole covers, tide and flap valves, venti- 
lating columns, and details of Adams’s patent 
sewage lift of various forms are given in. the 


catalogue. 
_———— EE? 


REPRODUCTION OF PLANS AND 
DRAWINGS. 


N Ombres et Lumiere the following process 
is described by A. Carteron :—<A well-sized 
paper is selected and cut rather larger than the 
drawing to be copied. An ink is prepared by 
dissolving 8 to 10 grammes of gum-arabic in 100 
parts of water, and adding thereto a few drops of 
aniline blue or other suitable dye. The drawing 
is traced upon the paper with this ink and allowed 
to dry. ‘The entire surface of the paper is then 
covered with printers’ ink, by means of a roller 
or stiff brush, and well equalised. After a short 
interval the entire sheet of paper is immersed in 
water, and by means of a roller, or brush, passed 
delicately over the surface, the ink is disengaged 
from the traced lines. This is facilitated by the 
solution of the gum. The lines are thus repre- 
sented by bare white paper, and the tracing may 
be used as a negative. Ifa very opaque ground 
is wanted, the background of printers’ ink may 
be intensified by brushing on bronze powder with 
a badger’s-hair brush. 


 —  ———— 
CONSTRUCTION OF ARCHES IN 


CONCRETE.—X. 
W* must ask to be permitted to digress a 
little in our present article, before pro- 
ceeding further with that particular part of our 
subject to which the attention of our readers was 
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directed in our issue of July 23rd last. The 
digression is made for the express purpose of 
describing and illustrating a type of the com- 
pound system which has been very much used in 
Switzerland, and is known as the Hennebique 
system. Some recent experiments have been 
made with this particular arrangement of steel 
and concrete which confirm the results already 
arrived at by totally independent tests, of which 
the details have been recorded in precedin 
articles. Two of these results are that the best 
protection from the action of fire, water; and 
other deteriorating agents was obtained from the 
employment of concrete made with artificial 
Portland cement, and the second that the strength 
of the compound system was principally due 
to the exceedingly strong cohesive affinity of the 
different materials for one another. An elevation 
of one example of this method of combined con- 
struction is represented in Fig. 1, in which 
AB is the concrete monolith, and RR the 
steel rods which are buried in the lower part of 
the mass. In order, however, to connect the 
upper and lower parts of the concrete beam 
intimately together, these rods are set in steel 
stirrups, 8s, which, while maintaining always a 
vertical position, are also imbedded in the 
cementitious matrix. These stirrups may be 
placed at any reasonable distance apart, usually 
from 2ft. to 3ft. 

The object of locating the steel rods in the 
lower part of the beam is to effectually carry out 
the indispensable proviso we have always insisted 
upon—that is, that the steel portion of the system 
should support all the tensile and other stresses 
of all kinds, except those of compression. In this 
work they are assisted by the stirrups, so that 
there is only a stress of the last named character 
to be borne by the concrete. Cohesion, homo- 
geneity, and all the other advantages claimed by 
every type of this mode of building beams, arches, 


and arched ribs, are assumed to belong to that of 
M. Hennebique; but as all these have been 
previously alluded to whenever deserving notice, 
we shall not recapitulate them. The number of 
steel rods needed to impart the requisite amount 
of tensile resistance to the concrete beam will 
depend upon the span of the latter, the load 
to be supported, and other conditions which 
will necessarily vary with the circumstances 
of each particular example. In Fig. 2, in which 
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a pair of rods are shown, the longitudinal section 
being made through the centre of the compound 
mass, the manner in which the stirrups ss are 
arranged is rendered perfectly clear. It will be 
seen that at the upper extremity they are bent 
over or cranked, so as to enable them to geta 
better grip of the concrete. These stirrups are 
placed in Fig. 1 at equal distances apart, com- 
mencing from the centre of the beam—a dis- 
position which answers well enough when the 


‘spans of the beams are comparatively limited ; 


but where the spans become larger a more scien- 
tific method is adopted, and they are placed 
closer together as they approach the points of 
support. As the reason for this alteration in the 
respective distances between the rods may not be 
quite apparent to some of our younger readers, 
a brief explanation may probably not be alto- 
gether superfluous. It should be premised that, 
in all horizontal—or, as they are generally 
termed, ‘‘ straight ’’—solid beams of any mate- 
rial, as well as in all horizontal girders and trusses, 
supported at each end, the horizontal stresses of 
both compression and tension increase from 
the supports where they are a minimum, to 
the centre, where they are a maximum. But 
with regard to the vertical shearing stresses, the 
very opposite conditions obtain. Instead of 
having their greatest value at the centre of the 
beam or girder, it is at the points of support 
where they become a maximum. At the centre, 
the shearing stresses are practically equal to zero, 
provided, as in the present instance, the total 
dead load may be regarded as uniformly dis- 
tributed over the whole span of the beam, girder, 
or truss. 

At present, we are not concerned: about the 
horizontal stresses, but with the vertical or shear- 
ing stresses, and the problem before us is to 
prove that these stresses, under the condition of 
loading already prescribed, shall be equal to zero 
at the centre of a beam, and attain to their 
maximum value at the points of support. It is 
an axiom in the designing and construction of 


§ | beams and girders that when they are under the 


action of a uniformly distributed dead load, the 
vertical or shearing stress at any point of the 
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span is always equal to the total weight situated 
between that point and the centre of the span. 
Let us first investigate this statement. Let Fig. 3 
represent the elevation of a solid beam or plate- 
girder, then, in accordance with what has been 
asserted, the shearing stress at any point in the 
line E F will be equal to the total weight dis- 
tributed over that length of the girder extending 
from EF to the line A B marking the centre of 
the span, that is equal to the distance Y. Conse- 
quently, if W equal the dead load uniformly dis- 
tributed per foot run, L the span of the girder, 
S the shearing stress at a distance equal Y from 
the line A B, then the assumption is that— 


SSewWux YY, 
It is evident, in the present instance, that the 


total shearing stress 8, has the same value at each 
point of support, and if we put R and R, to equal 
their reactions, we have the general equation— 


8; {fy = ive 


But the shearing stress at E F is obviously less 
than that at the nearest support C, by the amount 
of that portion of the total load which is dis- 
tributed over that length of the span extending 
from the line E F to C, which does not affect the 
value of S. In order to determine, therefore, 
the shearing stress at any point of the span, 
omitting the weight of the beam itself, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, including it in the 
total dead load, as in the question before us, it is 
obvious that the portion of the total load situated 
between the point EF and the nearest point of 
support, must be deducted from the shearing 
stress transmitted to that point of support. 
Calling this part of the total load W,, the 
general equation becomes— 


8 = (8, — W).. .@) 


From the explanation given the value of S, may 
be put— 
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2 
and that of W, is equal to— 

Ww, =W G a vy). 
Substituting these values in equation «a, we 
obtain— 
oe Se ow (GS): 

Clearing of fractions and reducing, the expression 


2 
becomes— 
ge (W. = WY Le 2 Woe 
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from which, finally, we have— 
Sess We Ke 


thus proving the truth of the axiom laid down. 
For the proof of the respective values of S at the 
abutments and at the centre, a reference to 
Fig. 3 will point out the maximum value of Y 
is when— 

yolk 
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that is when its length reaches from the centre 
of the span to either of the points of support. 
Its minimum value is when— 


Kune, 


that is when the point at which the shearing 
stress is required is situated at the centre of the 
span. 


It is now, therefore, apparent why the stirrups 
are spaced closer together in the compound 
system under notice. They support the shearing 
stresses, and since these latter increase towards 
the points of support or abutments, the stirrups 
are put nearer each other, in order to increase 
their number, and so reduce the share of the 
load each would have had to support if the 
distance between them had remained a constant 
quantity. Itis true that the same result could 
have been accomplished by increasing the dimen- 
sions of them pari passw with their gradual ap- 
proach to the abutments. There are, however, 
several and weighty practical objections, well ~ 
known to those engaged in the designing and 
construction of bridges and roofs, which forbid. 
the use of a number of sections varying in scant- 
ling by a very small increase and decrease. Such 
a practice, which we regret to have frequently 
noticed, in introducing an unnecessary multi- 
plicity of component parts, invariably leads to con- 
fusion. Simplicity is perfection, and the fewer the 
number of parts in any structure, the nearer is that 
ever desirable, but ever unattainable, goal 
appreached. Those who have had experience in’ 
the erection of works abroad and in our own 
colonies know the great importance of ‘‘fewness. 
of parts.’’ Native workmen are too lazy or too 
ignorant to even notice, much less concern them- 
selves about, whether a bar 3in. by din. is put in 
its proper place, or another bar 3in. by gin. sub- 
stituted forit. So long as the length fits in, and 
will answer the purpose, the other dimensions are 
of no importance whatever. When it is borne in 
mind that in a “‘straight’’ lattice bridge all the 
diagonal bars in the open web of the girders are 
of exactly the same lineal dimension, the dis- 


}agreement between the stresses, and the amount 


of sectional area provided for them, is frequently 
beyond all powers of adjustment. a 
Another method of arranging the two materials 


in this combined system is represented in Fig. 4. 
In addition to the horizontal bars shown in Figs. 
l and 2, others are added corresponding to the 
thick line BBBB. Tae exact object of these 
extra bars is not very apparent. They are 
supposed to unite with the stirrups and the 
horizontal bars in resisting the shearing stresses 
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and also the bending moment, to which all beams 
and girders are liable. It should be kept in view 
that there is, after all, a limit to the amount of 
the stronger material that can be introduced into 
the compound system, unless the dictates of 
economy and the question of comparative cost are 


to be altogether disregarded, There is nothing 
easier in the world than to fortify one material at 
the expense of another, and the process might be 
continued until the weaker material was aban- 
doned altogether, and the system reverted from a 
compound toa simple one. It is only by properly 
proportioning the respective amounts of the two 
or more materials of which the structure may 
consist that the maximum strength, together 
with the minimum weight is correctly, and con- 
sequently economically, arrived at. We alluded 
to this important part of the question in a previous 
article, when drawing attention to the different 
resisting powers of steel and concrete, and we 
notice with satisfaction that M. Hennebique lays 
a great stress upon this part of the subject.* We 
shall find also in the further experiments relating 
to larger examples of the combined system, which 
we shall subsequently describe and illustrate, that 
great consideration was paid to this important 
detail in both the designing and execution of th 

examples submitted to test. “ 
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ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 


ae disastrous fire which took place in the 

beginning of the year at the Court Theatre 
suddenly stopped the progress of the performance, 
and on the 21st ult. the restoration was com- 
menced with new roofing and new ceiling. 
Suggestions for the removal of a blot on the theatre 
—namely, the want of dressing-room accommo- 
dation—have been carried out, and now, instead 
of general dressing-rooms, as formerly, the theatre 
possesses thirty-six new dressing-rooms, all built 
on fireproof flooring. Each dressing-room has 
now a window and ample ventilation. Another 
improvement is that each dressing-room floor has 
two fireproof staircases as exits for the artistes. 
Lavatory accommodation has been provided for 
these dressing-rooms, and also, it may be added, 
for the staff and general public. 

Owing to the limited area of the rooms sur- 
rounding the theatre, it was a matter of difficulty 
to increase the size of the old buffet ; but by the 
removal of a staircase the accommodation of this 
department has been very materially increased. 
The buffet and the foyer have been refitted and 
redecorated, principally in white and gold. The 
only strong colouring is in the centre of the cove 
over the proscenium, where is inserted the Royal 
Arms. In addition to the above there have been 
many alterations under the stage and under the 
pit. 

A new carpenters’ shop and one for the engi- 
neer, with which is incorporated a fireproof 
braziers’ shop, have been excavated out of the 
rock. Adjoining them will be found a new band- 
room. Under the orchestra and under the pit a 
fine new room has been made, which can be used 
for general storage or an additional green-room. 
It has, moreover, the great advantage of forming 
& connection between both sides of the stage. 
Further, to add to the comfort of the theatre, a 
complete hot-water system of heating has been 
arranged. 

_ Fire hydrants are provided in the pit, dress- 
circle, and gallery, to be used as an additional 
protection for the public. For the lighting of 
the theatre gas has been superseded by electric- 
lighting wherever possible. The ventilation has 
not been forgotten, and the latest improvements 
have been adopted. 


* Vide“ Le Moniteur de l’Industrie et de Batiment.”. 


The work was commenced on June 21 last, 
and the theatre was completely ready for opening 
on }onday, Aug. 2 (Bank Holiday), for the first 
performance of the ‘* Trumpet Call.”” Notwith- 
standing the extraordinary difficulties which have 
stood in the way of anything like rapid progress— 
fur instance, the large mass of rock to be removed 
and the course of the new excavations, the im- 
possibility of getting plasterers owing to the 
prolonged strike and consequent substitution of 
less pliable materials than plaster—the whole of 
the works have been completed strictly within 
the short time stipulated in the contract—viz., six 
weeks. 

A shelter verandah has been designed to 
protect the public waiting for entrance to the 
theatre in Roe-street. The works have been 
executed by Messrs. W. Morrison and Sons, 
builders, of Wavertree, from the designs, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Liverpool. 


WORK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


RCHITECTS desirous of a little vacation 

work may possibly be attracted by the very 

liberal advertisement we append below, and to 

which we give free circulation. We hope the 

successful competitor will not be unduly tempted 

to prolong his holidays on the strength of the 
handsome premium ! 

TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE SKIPTON AND DISTRICT 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL COMMITTEE invite DESIGNS in 
competition for a COTTAGE HOSPITAL providing 16 beds, to be 
erected at Skipton, at a cost of £2,500. Premiums of £15 and £5 are 
offered for the designs adjudged 1st and 2nd in order of merit by the 
Committee, Printed particulars of the Competition. specifying in 
detail the requirements and conditions laid down by the Committee, 
with a lithographed plan of the site, may be had after Thursday, the 
12th August, 1897, on application ts the undersigned. inclosing fee of 
£1 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a set of plans. All designs 
are to be delivered on or before the 16th September, 1897. 
: W.H. DAWSON, 
_ Hon, Sec., Skipton and District Cottage Hospital Committee. 
Skipton, 6th August, 1897. - 

No professional referee is to be employed, 
apparently, and it really seems as if the com- 
mittee are a little doubtful whether any architect 
will compete after he sees the conditions, if one 
may judge from the fact that a guinea has to be 


forwarded by each competitor. 
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SANITARY SPECIALITIES. 


ISCONNECTION in some form is absolutely 
necessary to insure sanitary drainage. 
Messrs. Thos. Crapper and Co., sanitary engi- 
neers, of Chelsea, have long been known as the 
manufacturers of ‘The Improved Kenon Dis- 
connecting Trap,’’ a type of trap which serves 
admirably the purposes of disconnecting and 
cleaning. The new illustrated catalogue of Messrs. 
Thos. Crapper and Co.’s specialities shows a few 
applications of the improved ‘‘ Kenon.’’ One is 
a section of a disconnecting chamber, with the 
trap shown in position. Provision is made at top 
of trap for discharging into sewer any accummu- 
lation caused by accidental stoppage. There is 
an easy means for sweeping by a brass cap with 
screw, and the gunmetal valve suspended by 
chain is very easily lifted. By the egg-shaped 
section of open pipe just before it enters the trap 
the flow of sewage is quickened at the right 
point. The ‘‘Kenon”’’ trap is made in five 
sizes, from 4in. to 12in., of glazed stoneware, 
with gunmetal valve, galvanised chain, &c. 
The 4in. size, suitable for ordinary houses, is 
only 29s. 6d.; but the plain trap itself costs 
only 8s. Sd. With the gunmetal cap screwed on 
the same size trap is priced 13s. 6d. Illustrations 
are given of special channel-pipes, white glazed, of 
different sections, and the registered white glazed 
block for inspection-chamber floors. This block 
supersedes cement channelling, and fills the space 
between the channel and the wall of chamber 
with a smooth, impervious, glazed surface. The 
sanitary air-tight frames and covers for manholes 
are a speciality of this firm. The cover, when 
fitted in groove, is perfectly air-tight, and can 
easily be removed. They are made in several 
sizes, painted or galvanised. Some of them are 
extra strong to bear heavy traflic; the ‘‘ double 
seal air-tightframeand cover’’ has a double groove, 
and possesses great security. One ofthe patterns 
illustrated shows openings in the cover for ventila- 
tion. The automatic flush-tanks are of superior 
design and quality, and many patterns are shown. 
Several very excellent valve-closets with large 
slop top and dish in one piece are illustrated. 
These closets have white-ware flushing rim basins, 
slop top in one piece, and are fitted in the best 


style. The ‘‘ Elastic Valve,’ the ‘* Twycliffe’’ 
pedestal siphon, ‘‘improved Marlboro,” with 
lead P-trap, in white or ivory, with raised orna- 
ment, the ‘‘Deluge,’’ and other patterns of 
pedestal wash-down closets are given in great 
variety. A superior grease-trap is shown in 
several patterns, also waste-water preventers of 
cast iron, sinks with overflows of fireclay in one 
piece, lavatories and baths cf fireclay and cast 
iron. The ‘‘ Independent’? baths with hot and 
cold valves and trapped waste are capital portable 
goods. We recommend our readers to get Messrs. 


Thos. Crapper and Co.’s catalogue of special sani- 
tary fittings before they specify goods of this 


description. 
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T-SQUARE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


E hear charter applied for by the T-Square 
Club, the leading architectural organisa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and one of the fore- 
most in the country, has just been granted in the 
Courts of Philadelphia, and the club is now, there- 
fore, duly incorporated. Although but now 
entering upon its corporate existence, this club 
has, says the American Architect, been an ener- 
getic organisation and a moving factor in the field” 
of its profession for the past fourteen years, 
having been organised in 1883. The following 
well-known architects were the founders :— 
Walter Cope, John Stewardson, Wilson Eyre, 
jun., R. G. Kennedy, Lindley Johnson, Arthur 


Truscott, George Paxson, Charles L. Hillman, 


Clement Remington, Frank Price, Louis C. 
Baker, and Mr. Carlton. The purposes of the 
club, as set forth in the charter and in its 


constitution, are: ‘To promote the study and 


practice of architecture and the kindred arts; to 
afford its members opportunities for friendly 
competition in design; and to further the ik 
ciation of architecture by the. public.” e 
subscribers to the charter, who constitute the 
present officers of thé club, all of whom are 
well-known Philadelphia architects or draughts- 
men, are: David Knickerbocker Boyd, presi- 
dent; Edgar V. Seeler, vice-president ; George 
B. Page, secretary; Horace H. Burrell, trea- 
surer; Walter Cope, Louis C. Hickman, and 
Charles Z. Klauder, executive committee ; and 
Adin B. Lacey, Percy Ash, and Charles KH. 
Oelschlager, house committee. The T-Square 
Club has made its influence felt in various munict- 
pal and national affairs; has passed important reso- 
lutions on progressive, local, and other matters, — 
and last fall conducted the architectural exhi- 
bition in connection with the regular exhibition 
of painting and sculpture at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. This exhibition was one 
of the most successful ever held there or else- 
where, being the first in America to contain so 
many thoroughly representative contributions 
from foreign architects. This autumn will » ee 
see an architecrural exhibition held by this club, 
which, it is intended, shall surpass any previous 
one, both in the number and the interest of the 
exhibits. Representatives of the club are now in 
England and France securing the best drawings, 
and a number of exhibits are promised from other 
countries. The club has also sent Mr. Albert 
Kelsey to represent it at the International Con- 
gress of Architects to be held in Brussels, 
Belgium, in the latter part of this August. 
The Travelling Scholarship in Architecture, 
awarded by the University of Pennsylvania, 
has for the past several years been won in. 
each case by a member of the T'-Square Club. 
This club in 1889 was awarded the Hinkle Gold 
Medal for the best club display at the National 
Exhibit of Architectural Drawings and Sketches at — 
Cincinnati, and in 1895 was also awarded the medal 
given by the St. Louis Architectural Club for the 
best club exhibit. 
University of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the Fine-Arts League, 
the 
other leading organisations, co-operate in all 
movements for the advancement of art and art 
matters, whether of local or national interest 
or benefit. The club meets once a month, 
and at each meeting has competitions among 
its members upon architectural and decorative 
subjects. At various times lectures are given, 
open to all members of the profession, and the 
season is occasionally marked by social entertain- 
ments. The club consists of 150 members, and 
numbers among its workers all the leading archi- 
tects of Philadelphia. These men, by their 
lectures and criticisms at the meetings, give an 
invaluable assistance to the draughtsmen and 
° ate 
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younger members, who unite with them in an 
esprit-de-corps so essential to the advancement of 
this or any other profession or high object. The 
club, having recently removed from the School of 
Industrial Arts Building, is comtemplating the 
occupation of a building in the central part of 
Philadelphia, which it proposes to fit up for its 
own uses. Here it will still further increase its 
usefulness and continue to widen its scope of 
influence. An idea of its energetic policy may 
be obtained by the following extract from the 
introduction to this year’s book of programmes 
for the competitions : —‘‘ Our membership is 
large. The scope of our work and influence is 
extending. We have reached a position which 
carries with it a responsibility to the community. 
A high standard of design and criticism among 
ourselves, and an enthusiastic participation in the 
monthly competitions, will be not only of direct 
benefit to the individual members, but will 
enable us to take an aggressive attitude as an 
organisation in the struggle against bad archi- 
tecture,”’ 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE AND MARBLE 
COMPOUNDS FOR BUILDERS. 


HE following formule give the methods of 
preparing some of the best-known products 


used as artificial stones, concretes, &c., which 


are open for anyone to prepare. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE COMPOUNDS FOR BUILDING. 


_ No. 1.—Ingredients: 10 parts of hydraulic 
lime which has fallen to a powder, with water to 
form a paste; 25 parts of gravel, 5 parts of coal 
ashes or wood ashes, water q.s. Preparation.— 
Thoroughly mix the mass, and add sufficient 
water to make the mass equal to 50 parts bulk, 
then pour the mass into moulds made of wooden 
boards and allow it to set. 

_No. 2.—Ingredients: 125 parts of hydraulic 
lime which has fallen to a powder, mix with 
sufficient water to form a paste; then add 250 
parts of ground oyster-shells and 150 parts of 
ground peat ashes, and sufficient water to make 
the whole equal to 500 parts in bulk. Then pour 
into mould until set, as in No. 1. 

No. 3.—Ingredients: 100 parts ground quartz 
sand, 2 to 10 parts finely-ground plumbic oxide, 
water-glass (silicate of soda) q.s. Mix the solids 
together, and then moisten with the water-glass 
until thoroughly mixed, and firmly press into 
moulds. When set, the stone mass thus formed 
should be burned. 

No, 4.—Ingredients: 1 part of cement (Port- 
land), 3 parts of sand, dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 part acid to 50 parts water). Preparation : 
Mix the sand and cement into a dough with the 
acid fluid, and submit to a strong pressure. Then 


_ dry the stones in the air for two days, and after- 


wards steep them for 12 hours in water and acid 
(3 of acid and 100 of water), and finally dry them. 

No. 5.— Ingredients: 2 parts of Portland 
cement, 1 part of sand, 1 part of cinders, solution 
of green copperas q.s. Preparation: Dissolve 


the green copperas in water until no more will 


dissolve. ‘Separately mix the three solids together 
in the dry state, and then moistem them with 
the solution of copperas; press the mass into 
moulds, and allow them to dry in a warm place 
for two weeks ; then take the blocks out of the 
moulds, steep them in water for 24 hours, and 
finally dry for four weeks. 

No. 6.—Ingredients: 10 parts unslaked lime, 
3 to 4 parts of water, 40 to 60 parts of dry sand, 
25 to 10 parts of hydraulic cement. Preparation : 
Mix the lime with the 3 or 4 parts of water, 
and then mix in the sand, and finally the cement. 
Afterwards grind the compound, and press into 
moulds. 

No. 7.—Ingredients: One part of alum, 15 
parts of water, two parts hydraulic lime, 10 parts 
sand, one part cement. Preparation: Dissolve 
the alum well, and then add the other in- 
gredients and work up to the required consistency ; 
press into moulds and allow to remain for 24 
hours. The blocks of stone thus prepared will 
not be fit for use for at least 14 days; but to be 
thoroughly hard requires longer drying. 

No. 8.—Ingredients: 30 parts of quartz sand, 
1 part of oxide of lead (plumbic oxide), 10 parts 
of water-glass. Preparation: Mix the sand with 


the oxide, and then make a dough of the mass by 
adding the water-glass; press into moulds, and 
then heat the blocks at a red heat for two hours 

No. 9.—Ingredients: 4 parts of coarse sand. 
1 part of cement, gravel q.s., lime-water q.8., 
part of 


2 parts of fine sand, 1 part of cement, 1 
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dry metallic colouring matter. Preparation: 
Mix the sand, cement, and gravel with sufficient 
lime-water to form a paste; press this into 
moulds, and cover the surface with a composition 
made up of the fine sand, cement, and colouring 
matter. When the surface is nearly dry, brush 
it over with a solution of water-glass. ; 

No. 10.—<‘‘ Victoria ”’ stone is made as follows : 
The refuse from the granite quarries is broken up 
into pieces of suitable size, and 4 parts of the 
fragments thus obtained are mixed with 1 of 
Portland cement, with the addition of sufficient 
water to bring the mass to the consistency of 
dough. ‘The mass is run into moulds, in which 
it is allowed to remain for several days, or until 
it has set solid; the blocks are then immersed in 
a solution of silicate of soda. 

No. 11.—Ingredients: 400 parts of sand, 52 
parts of limestone, 6 parts of burnt clay (brick- 
dust), 18 to 25 parts of water-glass. Mix all 
together. 

ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 


No. 1.—Ingredients: 8 parts marble-dust or 
white limestone, 2 parts zinc oxide, 1 part Port- 
land cement, hot aqueous solution of water-glass 
q.s. Mix the three solid ingredients into a paste 
with the solution of water-glass (which should 
contain about 40 per cent. of the glass), and 
mould the paste under pressure while warm, and 
expose the moulded form for » week or ten days 
to warm, dry air before finishing. 

No. 2.—Ingredients: 280 parts of granite or 
other stone, broken small; 140 parts of limestone 
or chalk, 5 parts of burned calamine, 3 parts of 
calcined feldspar, 2 parts of fluorspar, 2 parts 
of calcium phosphate, 40 parts of water-glass. 
Mix all the ingredients together in the dry state 
before adding the water-glass, then press the 
paste into moulds, and dry the finished pieces at 
a temperature gradually rising to 125° Fahr. 

No. 34-Ingredients: Alum, water, plaster of 
Paris. Preparation: Dissolve alum in water 
(cold) until no more alum will dissolve, and then 
gradually stir in dry plaster of Paris until the 
mixture is of a suitable consistence, then spread 
out the plaster in slabs or form into blocks, and 
bake it. 

VARIEGATED MARBLE. 


is produced artificially by mixing dry Portland 
cement with dry pigment that will colour the 
cement, and the mixture is made into a paste 
with the least possible quantity of water. Make 
a separate pasty compound for each colour, and 
then place each separate compound one on top 
of another, and press the compound from all sides, 
and beat it, so that the colours of the different 
parts impress themselves on each other without 
any uniformity, the result will be the production 
of veins penetrating the mass, which should then 
be sawn into plates or slabs, and these pressed in 
a mould for 12 days, during which time they 
should be kept moist as long as they are not 
entirely hardened. The polishing of each slab is 
proceeded with just like marble is polished. 


IMITATION MARBLE 


may also be produced from sandstone by impreg- 
nating the latter first with a solution of sulphate 
of alumina, and the next one of water-glass. The 
sandstone will thus acquire a marble-like appear- 
ance, and can be polished.- The sandstone when 
so prepared can be submitted to a very great heat, 
until it is almost vitrified. It is likewise 
unaffected by atmospheric influences. 


CONCRETES 


for floors or pavements can be prepared thus :— 
Remove the soil to a depth of 2ft., and then lay 
in the largest stones or rubble you can obtain to 
the depth of lft., and on top of this shoot 
sufficient small stones—about the size of eggs— 
to fill up the interstices, and level the surface 
smooth. On top of this put a layer of coarse 
gravel 6in. thick, and well douse the whole with 
water, and let it remain some days until it has 
well settled. The stuff so laid in will form a 
solid body or foundation for the concrete, 
which should be prepared as follows :— 
Mix one barrel of good cement with 3lb. 
of clean sharp sand ; well mix together in the dry 
state, and then make the mixture into a paste 
by sprinkling sufficient water on it, well stirring 
the whole. To the compound thus mixed add 
two barrels of stone chips and two barrels of 
coarse gravel, but only as much as the paste will 
readily combine with. Mix all thoroughly, and 
then tip it on the bed or foundation, and level it 
off to its proper height. Proceed with the laying 
of this deposit as quickly as possible, and 
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when the whole surface is covered, ram it 
down by theaid of a rammer, such as is used by 
paviors. Finish off the surface by laying on a 
thin layer of pure cement mortar to bring -the 
surface to complete evenness. Do not let it dry 
too quickly, but wet it occasionally so that it 
shall have all the water it will absorb. 


CONCRETE MARBLE, 


No. 1.—Ingredients : Milk of lime (prepared by 
steeping lime in water, allowing it to settle, and 
pouring off the fluid, which is the ‘‘ milk of lime”’ 
required), finely-powdered marble or limestones, or 
else chalk ; a small quantity of coarsely-powdered 
limestone. Preparation: Mix the marble, lime- 
stone, or chalk with the milk of lime until it 
acquires the consistency of paste, and to give the 
whole more cohesion add the coarsely-powdered 
limestone. Lay the compound as quickly as 
possible, as it dries very quickly, and becomes 
hard. 

No. 2.— Five paris coarse sand, 12 parts 
pebbles, 3 parts lime. 

No. 3.—Sixteen parts pebbles, 8 parts river- 
sand, 2 parts lime. Mix with water to a suitable 
consistency. 

SPECIAL MORTARS. 


Hydraulie Mortar. — Burn some lime (CaO, 
calcic oxide), and then moisten the burnt lime 
with water and allow it to fall into a powdery 
condition by exposing it to the air; this powder 
will be calcic hydrate (CaOH,O—i.e., slaked 
lime). Separately prepare some kisselguhr (in- 
fusorial earth or fossil meal), by washing, drying, 
gently heating, and pounding up any lumps that 
may be formed; then mix this fossil meal 
with the calcic hydrate in equal weights, and mix 
the compound with water to form a suitable 
working consistence. For mortars that, are not 
much exposed to water, mix 1 part of infusorial 
earth with 2 parts of calcic hydrate (by weight). 
Another good hydraulic mortar may be made by 
mixing 1 part of alum shale with 2 or 3 parts of 
the slaked lime. The mixture is moistened with 
water for use, and used as mortar. It dries very 
quickly ; becomes hard and impermeable. 

A mortar for damp places may be made by using: 
a warm solution of green vitriol (sulphate of iron 
or ferrous sulphate, as it is also called), with 
which to slake the lime, and mixing the slaked 
lime with very fine quartz sand. 

To make ordinary mortar harden under water, 
add a little manganese to it. 

Turkish mortar, for use in building solidly- 
constructed edifices, is prepared by mixing with 
water to the desired consistency 1 part of 
powdered brick and 2 parts of sifted lime. Put 
this on in layers of din. or Gin. thick between 
the course of brick and stone. W. C:.8. 
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Harrow School has become the purchaser of the 
late Mrs, Russell Gurney’s estate of thirteen acres 
adjoining the town, as an addition to the playing. 
fields. 


At the Grimsby Bankruptcy Court, on the oth 


inst., the public examination of George Carter,, .- 


joiner and builder, of No. 106, Welholme-road, 
Grimsby, was opened. He commenced business as- 
a joiner eighteen years ago, and as a builder in 
March, 1894, with a capital of £50. He owed to 
unsecured creditors £1,113 3s. 3d., while his 
free assets were £101, leaving a deficiency of 
£1,012 3s. 3d. Insolvency was attributable to bad 
trade and losses on buildings. The examination was 
adjourned. 


A new reservoir, constructed by the corporation 
of Perth, was opened on Monday at Burghmuir, 
two miles from Perth, by Lord Provost Dewar. 
The reservoir is erected at an elevation of 320ft., 
which is an altitude sufficient to supply all the 
higher districts round the outskirts of the city for 
many years to come. The size of the reservoir is. 
121ft. square by 21ft. Qin. deep. The reservoir, 
when full, holds 1,956,584 gallons, being 117,300 
gallons more than the existing three reservoirs hold‘ 
when full. 


As the result of the inquiry in the House of 
Commons last week, the Local Government Board 
instructed the chairman of the Middlesex County 
Council to take immediate steps to have the river 
Brent cleaned. Mr. Littler, Q.C. (chairman of the 
Middlesex County Council) has conferred with the 
engineers of the Willesden and Haling District 
Councils, who have agreed to pay half the cost of 
deodorising and clearing the stream of obstructions 
and solid polluticn down to the Hanwell district. 
The two bodies will pay in proportion to the rate- 
able value of their area in the Brent watershed, 
and the county councilwill bear the half of the total 
cost. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Enocu Romer, who had sat as councillor 
for Scarisbrick Ward in the Southport Town 
Council since 1884, and who resided in High 
Park-road, where he carried on business as a 
builder, died on Monday after a long illness. 
Deceased, who was a Liberal and Nonconformist, 
enjoyed the full confidence of his constituents, 
and though the Conservatives opposed his re- 
election every three years, he always recorded an 
easy victory. A native of the district, he was 

_ the spokesman in the council chamber of the 
modern Labour party. In the election of Sir 
George Pilkington as the first M.P. for the 
Southport Division, deceased took, in his own 
district, a prominent part. The building opera- 
tions of deceased had extended into Birkdale, and 
he owned house property in various parts of the 
ancient parish of North Meols. He was also 
interested in a farm at Mawdesley. 
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CHIPS. 


At Batley, new Roman Catholic schools, built 
from designs by Mr. J. Burrows, architect, have 
just been opened by the Bishop of Leeds; 


The master builders of Stirling had their annual 
trip on Thursday in last wees, the place visited 
being Millport. The company, which numbered 60, 
left by train at 8.36 in two saloon carriages, and 
Millport was reached at 12.30. The excursionists 
drove round the island in brakes, and afterwards 
dined at the Cumbrae Hotel. Councillor John 
Govan presided, and Mr. R. Frater was croupier. 


An electric tramway from Kirkstall Abbey to 
Roundhay Park, Leeds, was inaugurated on 
Thursday in last week by the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds. Atthe ensuing luncheon, the chairman of 
the highways committee of the Leeds City Council 
stated that since August, 1896, the committee had 
relaid 173 miles of permanent way; it had also laid 
43 miles of exteasions. At the present time they 
had about 1,000 men at work on other branches 
relaying and bonding the rails, with a view to 
electrical extensions in the future. 


The technical education board of the London 
County Council invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of headmaster of the new Camberwell School 
of Arts and Crafts. The salary will be at the rate 
of £400 a year. Full particulars of the duties and 
conditions of the appointment may be obtained 
during August of Dr. W. Garnett, cecretary of the 
board, 94, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 


The new church of St. Luke at Maidstone will be 
opened on Friday, September 3. It is Late Per- 
pendicular in style, is built of local ragstone, with 
Monk’s Park stone dressings, and is seated for 600 
persons. Mr, W. H. Seth-Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, is the architect, and the builders are Messrs. 
Wallis and Sons, of Maidstone. 


Tenders for the demolition of the Palace of 
the Liberal Arts, in Paris, one of the buildings 
erected for the International Exhibition of 1889, 
have been received. The reserve price was 158,000. , 
but the successful bidder agreed to give 308, 000F. 
for the materials, to be removed, of course, at his 
own expense, 


The parish church of Thirsk, which was restored 
internally about eighteen years ago, is about to be 
repaired externally at a cost of about £1,250. Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S,A., of Durham, is the 
architect, and the work was commenced last week, 


A hall is being built at Guardbridge, Fifeshire, 
from plans by Messrs, Gillespie and Scott, St. 
Andrews. The building is to be of brick and free- 
stone, and is in the Hnglish Renaissance style. It 
will accommodate over 300, and is lighted by large 
windows at the sides and ends. The roof is to be 
half-open, showing the timbers. There will bea 
platform suitable for theatricals on a small scale, 
and two ante-rooms, The contractors are :—Messrs. 
Linder, bricklayers, St. Andrew’s; Alex. Smith, 
joiner, Capar; Rintoul and Mackie, slaters, St. 
Andrew’s ; Alex. M‘Ritchie, plasterer, Dundee ; and 
Alex. Stewart, plumber, Cupar. 


At a recent meeting of the Cheltenham Town 
Improvement Committee, the tenders for the 
Winter Garden scheme were considered, Eight 
were sent in, and it was resolved to recommend the 
town council to accept that of Messrs. A. Estcourt 
and Son, of Gloucester, at £46,600. The separate 
items in this tender (which was the lowest received) 
are: municipal buildings, £21,019; kursaal, 21,341; 
winter garden and accessories, £4,240 ; total, 
£46,600. The town council received this report last 
week, and adopted it after a long discussion. A 
proposal to divide the work between two builders 
of Cheltenham, and to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Billing at £22,199 for the municipal buildings, and 
those of Messrs. Collins and Godfrey at £21,540 for 
the Kusaal, and £4,400 for the winter gardens, 
was rejected by eleven votes to six. 


Builbig Tortelliqence. 


Brixton, 8S. W.—The foundation-stone of the 
new parochial hall for Christ Church, North 


was recently laid by Sir George 


Brixton, 

Williams. 
structure, is very dilapidated, and occupies a 
cramped area, and it was, therefore, decided to 
rebuild the church upon the present site, enlarged 
by acquiring 96, Brixton-road, and 1 and 3, 
Chapel-street. The leasehold interests of those 
properties have been purchased, and the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, who are the freeholders, 
have agreed to grant free of cost the freehold. 
The enlarged site thus secured has a frontage of 
116ft. to Brixton-road, by an average depth of 
235ft. The designs of the new church, which 
have been prepared by Mr. Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., provide a building accommodating a 
congregation of 1,500 persons, two-thirds of 
whom will be placed on the ground floor and one- 
third in the galleries. A large hall will be built 
upon the rear portion of the site before the 
present church is pulled down, in order to provide 
temporary accommodation for the congregation 
during the erection of the new building. On the 
completion of the new church the hall, which is 
intended to be a permanent structure, will be 
capable of easy conversion into a parochial hall 
and infant school, with rooms and other accom- 
modation for Bible classes and small meetings. 
The cost of the new church, including furniture, 
heating, and lighting, is estimated at £15,000, 
and the hall at £2,800, and towards these sums 


£5,000 has been promised. 


DuNnreRMLINE.—The pended tower formerly 
connecting the Abbey of Dunfermline with the 
Palace, which has been converted into a museum, 
was formally opened on Friday by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. The tower, which is a massive oblong 
building situated at the south-west corner of the 
Abbey grounds, and crossing the roadway, was 
until recently used as-a sexton’s toolhouse, but 
through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie it has 
been transformed into a home for antiquities 
connected with Dunfermline and neighbourhood. 
The work of renovating the building has been 
carried out under the direction of her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, the plans being prepired by Mr. 
Hawks, who also undertook the superintendence 
of the tradesmen. The alterations which it was 
necessary to make have been of such a character 
as to retain the whole building in harmony with 
its surroundings. There are in all four rooms of 
different sizes and shapes. The windows have 
been filled in with cathedral glass, and in the 
principal apartment the Scottish standard and the 
Dunfermline burgh arms appear in the eastern 
and western lights respectively, while Mr. Car- 
negie’s monogram is shown in another. 


Repianp, Brisrou.—The new church of St. 
Anselm, which has been erected in Whatley- 
road, Redland, as a chapel of ease to St. John’s, 
was opened on Sunday. The church, which is 
from the designs of Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, 
Bristol, will ultimately consist of tower, nave, 
chancel, transepts, and aisles, and will hold 
about 700 worshippers; but all that has been 
done at present are the nave and chancel, which 
afford accommodation for about 400. The south 
aisle will for present purposes be separated from 
the church, and will do duty for vestry and 
classrooms, which eventually will be provided 
underneath the north aisle. The architecture is 
Early Decorated. The walls are built of pink 
stone taken from the site, with dressings of Bath 
stone. The seating is by means of chairs pro- 
vided by Messrs. T. Miles and Co., of Bedminster- 
causeway. Mr. KE. Walters, of Montpelier, 
Bristol, was the builder. 
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In the peristyle of a house at Pompeii recently 
excavated two fine wall paintings have been found, 
probably transferred there from some other build- 
ing. One of them represents a poetess reading to 
a female musician; the other a young girl leaning 
against a pillar, and conversing with a girl seated 
and wrapped in a large mantle. 


One of the projects which have obtained Parlia- 
mentary sanction during the session just ended is 
the Dearne Valley Railway Bill, a measure pro- 
viding for a line in the West Riding, about 17} 
miles in length, forming junctions with the Hull 
and Barnsley Railway, near Barnsley, and with the 
Great Northern and Great Eastern Railways, at 
Blackearr, near Doncaster, and for a small dock in 
the river Dearne, at Mexborough. 


The existing church, a pseudo-Classic 
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BirMiINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The members of this association have just returned 
from their annual sketching expedition, which is 
arranged to provide students with opportunities 
for studying examples of ancient and modern 
architecture which may be of service to them. 
One day was devoted to a careful study of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, whilst the noteworthy churches and 
domestic buildings in the district of Bredon, Per- 
shore, and Upton-on-Severn were inspected 
during two days. The fourth and last day was 
devoted to Forthampton Court. 


Tue Royat ArcnxonoeicaL Ixstitute.—The 
annual summer meeting of this institute termi- 
nated at Dorchester on Tuesday with visits to 
Milton Abbey and other features of interest in 
the district. Lord Dillon, president of the insti- 
tute, was present, and took an active part in the 
proceedings. At the annual business meeting, 
which was held at Dorchester, Lord Dillon and 
the whole of the other officers of the institute 
were re-elected. The success of the summer 
meeting has been largely contributed to by the 
local committee, with Mr. H. J. Moule as hon. 
secretary. On Wednesday the institute went to 
Jersey, where they had an extra day under the 
guidance of the Société Jersaise. 
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The Cwm Baptist Chapel at Charitstoke having 
become dilapidated, is being rebuilt from the 
ground. Messrs. Davies and Son, of Newtown, 
Mont., are the contractors. The foundation-stone 
of the new building was laid last week. 


The Mont Blanc Mountain Railway is in swift 
progress. The works along the Arve from Le Fayet 
to Chamounix will soon be completed, and then they — 
will proceed with the actual mountain railway from 
Chamounix (3,400ft. across Montanvert, 6,250ft.) to 
the Mer de Glace. The length of this mountain 
line will be 5°5 kilométres, and the ascent will 
amount to about 900 métres. The first half of the 
climb of the railway carriages will be effected b 
the adhesion system, the other half by the cogwhee 
system, as on the two Rigi railways. It is antici- 
pated that the railway to the Mer de Glace will be 
completed in the year 1900. 


A new carbon factory for the purpose of preparing 
carbon in connection with the electric furnace of 
the British Aluminium Company’s works at the Falls 
of Foyers, and for other minor purposes, was opened 
in Baker-street, Greenock, by Lord Kelvin on 
Friday. The factory is the first of the kind in the 
United Kingdom. The raw material used in it is 
retort carbon, a by-product of the gasworks, and it 
is obtained from the gasworks in Glasgow and other 
towns. The principal features of the process are 
the great pressure at which the carbons are moulded 
by powerful hydraulic machinery and a unique 
annealing furnace heated by producer gas. he 
power required for the process is supplied by the 
Greenock Water Trust through the existing conduit. 


At the last meeting of the Mold Urban District 
Council a communication was read from Mr, Isaac — 
Jones, the council’s surveyor, resigning his position = 
on account of advancing years. He had been 24 - 
years in the service of the town, and he thanked 
the members for the kindness they had extended — 
towards him. The chairman and other mem= — 
bers testified to the faithful and conscientious 
services of Mr. Jones. It was decided to refer 
the question of appointing a successor to the 
finance committee, and to recommend the com- — 
mittee to consider suggestions which had been 
thrown out as to assisting Mr. Jones in his declining 
years. 


An additional factory has just been completed for 
Messrs. James Taddy and Co., tobacco manufacturers, ai 
in the Minories, E C. The architect is Mr. Edwin 
J. Sadgrove, of 22, Surrey-street, Strand, and the 
builder, Me. T. E. Mitchell, of 136, Hampstead- 
road. It is five stories in height, and is faced with = 
red bricks, Portland stone being liberally used for 
dressings. Mr. George Jennings, of Lambeth, — 
executed the sanitary work. a 


The municipal corporation of Aberdeen has 
resolved, on the initiative of Town Councillor Boddie, 
to erect in* Duthie Park a granite monument in — 
commemoration of the generosity of the late Miss 
Duthie, the donor of the park to the community of — 
that city. The monument will be constructed of 
Aberdeenshire granite, and will be 28}ft. high. At 
each of the four corners of the base will be carveda 
lion couchant. On the base stands a die for in-— 
scriptions, from which will rise a fluted column, with — 
Corinthian. capital, after the style of that in the 
Temple of Vesta, Tripoli, but adjusted to suit work — 
in granite, The monument will be crowned by a 
figure of ‘‘Hygieia,’”? typical of health. The — 
design is by Mr. Arthur Taylor, sculptor, Aberdeen, 
and the total cost will be £400. a 
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Crystan Patace Scroon or ExGrneerinc.— 
The award of the certificates to the students of 
this school took place on Friday at the Crystal 
Palace. Mr. G. A. Goodwin, past president of 
the Society of Engineers, occupied the chair. 
Mr. R. G. Hodson, superintendent of the school, 
read the examiners’ report for the summer term 
of 1897, which is the second term of the 25th 
year of the school. Mr. R. J. Money, who 
examined in the mechanical section, noted the 
continued improvement shown in the work turned 
out since he was a student 17 years ago, and 
since he examined the section six years ago. 
Mr. A. Marsha!l congratulated both the students 
and instructors on the result of the work in civil 
engineering. Mr. J. G. Aldridge, reporting on 
the electrical section, especially commended the 
work of Mr. Harbord. Mr. Goodwin then pre- 
sented the certificates. Mr. W. Sims was first in 
the mechanical engineering section (first year’s 
course) ; Mr. B. O’Dowda, in drawing; Mr. F. 
Peach, in pattern-work; and Mr. W. J. Wood, 
in fitting-work. In civil engineering in the 
second year’s course, the most successful students 
were Mr. O. A. St. John-Kneller, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, Mr. J. M. Alvares, and Mr. R. F. 
Arkwright. In the electrical section, Mr. W. T. 
Harbord and Mr. A. T. Araujo took first places. 


River Weaver Improvements.—The River 
Weaver Trustees have just commenced an under- 
taking which is intended, by an expenditure of 
£35,000, to greatly improve the waterway. The 
work includes thé erection of two swing bridges 
worked by electricity, the making of new roads, 
and the removal of obstructive locks. One swing 
bridge will replace the fixed bridge at Northwich 
on the high road between Manchester and Chester. 
This structure is constantly sinking, and though 
it has been raised as high as the gradients of the 
road permit, salt craft returning light to Wins- 
ford have been unable to pass beneath. In order 
that road traffic shall not be unduly interrupted, 
an alternative swing bridge and road are being 
made 400 or 500 yards distant. As the land in 
the neighbourhood of both is subject to subsi- 


dence, the weight of the bridges will rest on pon- 


toons, which will not be affected by any difference 
in the levels of the river in times of flood or 
drought. The town’s gas and water will be 
carried under the river by a duplicate set of pipes 
placed in siphons. By the removal of the New- 
bridge Locks, two miles below Winsford, the 
water level will be raised, thus enabling larger 
craft to navigate the river and to carry greater 
cargoes to Liverpool and Manchester. The order 
for the construction of the bridges, apart from 
electrical connections, &c., has been placed in the 
hands of Messrs. A. Handyside and Co., Limited, 
of Derby, the contract being £16,687. Messrs. 
Beckett, of Hartford, are making roads at a cost 
of £3,018, while the remainder of the work will 
be carried out by the Trustees’ own employés. 


TT O————- ? 


The Burnley Corporation have decided to seek 
further borrowing power for £10,000 for sewage 
purposes. Of this £7,452 isrequired for the amount 
overspent on Gannow and Althan sewer and the 
Wood End sewage farm, £1,000 for an artificial 
filter now in course of construction, and £1,547 for 
additional filters at Wood End. 


The Glasgow corporation have accepted a bequest 
from Mrs. M’Kerracher of four pictures by the late 
Sam Bough, viz., ‘“Cadzow Forest, 1855,” ‘* Dutch 
Luggers entering the Thames,” ‘By the Lake, 
Cumberland,’’ and “In Glen Sannox,”’ and also a 

ortrait of the testator’s father. The works have 
een hung on a screen in the Corporation Art 
Gallery. 


A memorial window to the late Jesse Simcox and 
family has been placed in the south chapel of St. 
James's Church, Handsworth, with figures of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, with the augel Gabriel in 
the tracery announcing the promised child. The 
window was from the studio of Mr. T, W. Camm 
Smethwick, near Birmingham, ; 


The corporation of Liverpool have agreed to pa: 
£95,000, in accordance with the ieoviiens of the 
City Churches Act, for the land on which stand the 
churches of St. John and S;, George, which are to 
be closed in March next year, 


The official opening of the Lady Windsor deep- 
lock at Barry Duck will take ving in Ségteater, 
The new lock admits vessels up to 9,000 tons 
burden, and has been constructed by Sir J. Jackson 
of Westminster, : fea y ‘ee 


COMPETITIONS. — 


Boorre.—In response to the advertisements of 
the Bootle Corporation inviting competitive plans 
for a technical school to be erected at the corner 
of Balliol-road and Pembroke-road, at a cost not 
exceeding £15,000, and offering. premiums of 40, 
30, and 20 guineas for the three best designs, 
there have been received 22 sets of plans. Mr. 
W. E. Willink, president of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, has been appointed by the Free 
Library and Museum Committee to act as referee 


‘to advise them in the consideration of the plans. 


There were 40 applications to the borough engi- 
neer for a plan of the site and instructions, and 
the committee has resolved that the guinea 
deposits of those architects who failed to compete 
be not returned. 


LicuriteLp, Srarrs.—Applications werereceived 
from 27 architects to advise the guardians upon 
the proposed alterations and extensions to the 
workhouse. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, A.R.I.B.A., 
London, was appointed. The workhouse, which 
is situate in the Trent Valley-road, was erected in 
1840, and was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. It 
is of picturesque appearance in red brick and stone, 
and small windows’ with iron diamond-shaped 
casements, which for a workhouse are not con- 
ducive to healthy rooms, and though of quaint 
appearance, are to be removed. 
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CHIPS. 


An Hotel Victoria is about to be erected at the 
eastern end of Newquay, not far from the station, 
from designs by Mr. John Sansom, of Liskeard. It 
is proposed to expend about £20,000 on the building 
and its equipment, a feature of the undertaking 
being a subway from the hotel under the cliffs to the 
sea-beach, reached by the passenger lift in the hotel. 


The Holywell Board of Guardians are about to 
erect acottage home in the field at the rear of the 
workhouse for the accommodation of the children. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Bibby, 
architect, Flint, and the’ contractor is Mr. Sibson, 
Holywell. The cost of the home will be about 
£1,200. 


The Local Government Board have written to the 
town clerk of Scarborough stating that they are 
prepared to sanction the borrowing of the sum of 
£16,100 for the purchase of property comprised in 
the Harcourt-place improvement, which is to give 
better means of inter-communication between 
Huntriss-row and St. Nicholas Cliff. 


Ground-rents amounting to £2,500 a year, secured 
upon blocks B, C, and D, Bedford Court Mansions, 
Bedford-square, have been disposed of for £82,000, 


The foundation-stone of National Schools, which 
are being built in connection with the Radcliffe 
parish church, was laid on Saturday afternoon with 
full Masonic ceremonial. The school will cost 
between £2,000 and £3,000. 


A new theatre is in course of erection in the High- 
street, Chatham, and will be opened at Christmas 
time. Mr, Frank Matcham, of London, is the 
architect. 


The Duke of Connaught laid, on Saturday, the 
foundation-stone of two blocks of wards, each of 
two floors and providing 80 beds, which are being 
added to the hospital at Portsmouth as a Diamond 
Jubilee Memorial. Messrs, Young and Hill, of 
Bloomsbury, are the architects, and the lowest 
tender, that sent in by Mr. J. H. Corke, of Ports- 
mouth, has been accepted at £19,298 for the 
execution of the work. 


As a memorial to the late Lord Lilford, there have 
been erected at the church of Thorpe Achurch a 
stained-glass east window, and two smaller windows 
at the west end; they were dedicated last week 
by the Dean of Peterborough. The artists were 
Messrs. Powell, Whitefriars, London. In the centre 
light of the east window is a representation of the 
Good Shepherd, and on each side are adoring 
angels, with texts of Scripture in the designs above, 
and the smaller windows show two angels bearing 
scrolls, containing the first verse of the 92nd Pzalm, 
A aoe gate is also being erected by Clementina Lady 
Lilford, 


The town council of Helston, West Cornwall, 
and the committee of the Passmore Edwards Science 
and Art Schools in that town, have unanimously 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Symons and Son 
(contractors for the schools) for building the 
retaining and other boundary walls around the 
premises, and also the approaches thereto, 


The Leeds City Council have authority from the 
Markets Committee to build a wholesale dead meat 
market and abattoir on a portion of the market 
estate bounded by York-street, Harper-street, and 
Sykes-place, at an estimated cost of £24,000, and to 
offer such premiums as they may think reasonable 
for the preparation of plans and estimates. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tue Stkanp Newspaper Company, LimirEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of; os 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30¢. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 

ape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted’? is Onze Sur“iine FoR TwENTY= 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXI. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited numbér are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. one. a ipa. a by 
XLVI., XLIX., LI., LIOI., LIV., LVIIM1., LIX., LX., 

fF Ty, LTE, LXV., LXVL., 

LXVIH., LXVIIU., LXIX., LXX., LXXT. may still 

be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other bound 

volumes are out of print. Most of the back numbers 
of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 

Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 

volume just ended should order at once, as many of 

them soon run out of print. : 


*,.* Iv response to complaints from readers that they are 
unable to get the Burtpinc News at Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls, we can only suggest that 
they should order the paper of some other newsagent. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son recently requested us to 
allow them an extra discount beyond that allowed to the 
general trade, and because we declined they have ceased 
to send the paper out to their bookstalls. We have, of 
course, no remedy; but we do not think the demand 
was a fair one. 


Reckivep.— W. R. and Son. —L. L.—-C. 8. G. A, — 
M. B. and Co.—D. H. A.—F. N. P. 


Correspondence, 


“THE PASSION”? AT STRALSUND. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ine News. 


Srr,—I have for some time had in my possession 
a plate, published by you in the Buirp1ine News 
for Jan. 22, 1892, which, according to its title, 
purports to represent certain ‘* Woodcarvings of 
‘The Passion,’ Stalshund Church, Black Forest, 
from photos. by Dr. T. R. Allinson, L.R.C.P.’’ 
Now this plate has for a long time been a great 
puzzle tome. Stalshund I have been unable to 
find in any guide-book or geographical index of 
any kind. One thought, naturally, of Stralsund 
on the Baltic; but the expression, ‘‘ Black Forest,”’ 
seemed to preclude the possibility of that being 
the place referred to. I may add that there was 
nothing in the letterpress of the number in ques- 
tion to throw any light at all upon the matter. 

I had long dismissed the subject from my mind, 
when, in the course of last month, I happened to 
be myself at Stralsund, and looking at a fine old 
altar-piece in the Nicolai Kirche of that town, I 
was suddenly and irresistibly reminded of the 
plate, and was convinced that what I was then 
looking at was the real original of it. Andin 
this view I only became the more conyinced 
when, on my return to this place, I compared the 
plate in question with the photo. I had secured at 
Stralsund of the woodcarving there. 
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There may still be some to whom (as so long 
formerly to myself) this plate and its description 
still constitutes an. inexplicable puzzle, and who 
may be interested to hear the result of my late 
experience.—I am, &c., 
New Southgate, N. 


OEE 
CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a new board school at 
the Camp, St. Alban’s, was laid last week. The 
architect is Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, M.S.A., of 
that city. 


At Rusthall, near Tunbridge Wells, a village 
club-house is being built at a cost of about £1,100. 
Mr. E, Cronk is the architect. 


On Friday morning, the first shovel of cement 
was turned over in connection with the new fisher- 
men’s harbour at Berwick-on-Tweed, and the work 
will now proceed apace. There were present Mr. 
Moncrieff, Newcastle, representing the architects, 
and Mr. McDonald, Hawick, contractor. Peter 
Young, one of the oldest fishermen, used the shovel. 


The Colwyn Bay Urban District Council have 
approved this week plans submitted by Mr. Horton, 
and recently selected in competition, for laying-out 
and sewering the estate known as Rhos-on-Sea. 


The new church of St. Matthew at Douglas, Isle- 
of-Man, was opened on Tuesday. It has been 
built from plans by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., ata 
cost of £5,000, and replaces an edifice bearing the 
same dedication, consecrated in 1708 by Bishop 
Wilson. The old church is to be pulled down. 


The high bailiff of Peel formally opened, on 
Friday, a new open-air bathing-place, which has 
been constructed at the creek known as Traie Fogog, 
near Peel. The construction includes a bath 140ft. 
long by 75ft. wide, and holding 270,000 gallons of 
sea-water, and aiso dressing-boxes and other 
accommodation for bathers. 


On Saturday, a co-operative hall seating 700 
people, together with reading-rooms, library, 
amusement-room, &c., in connection with the 
Burnopfield Stores, Co. Durham, were formall 
opened. The premises have cost about £3,000. 


Major-General H. Darley Crozier, R.E., held, on 
behalt of the Local Government Board, an inquiry 
at Liverpool on Wednesday, concerning a proposal 
of the corporation to borrow £100,000 for the pur- 
poses of electric lighting, and £8,000 for those of 
parks and pleasure grounds. 


The Bishop of London, on Thursday in last week, 
consecrated a new church, dedicated to St. Peter, 
which has been erected at Lower Edmonton. The 
building, which has cost £3,800, will seat 520 
people. 


Good progrees is being made wi'h the new marine 
promenade and drive at Scarborough. Mr. J. E. 
Everett, the resident engineer for the construction 
of the works, states that since his last report 208 
concrete blocks have been made, containing 221 
cubic yards of concrete. The foundation of the sea- 
wall for a length of 96ft. is complete, and a length 
of 54ft. has been carried up 4ft. above the level and 
backed up with concrete. The excavations and 
foundations, and the setting of blocks and backing 
them with concrete is now being carried on simul- 
taneously, independently of the men who are 
making the blocks. The gang of men empioyed on 
the Castle Cliff are making good progress in sloping 
it down to a safe angle, 


At a meeting of the special tramways committee 
of the Liverpool Corporation held on Monday, a 
proposal to elect Mr. Pearson as engineer for the 
new electric tramway was défeated by seven votes 
to five. Sir A. Forwood then resigned the chair- 
manship of the committee, and the further con- 
sideration of the engineership was deferred. Mr. 
Pearson is an American, and the feeling of the 
majority was that the work could be done by an 
English engineer or some one of the corporation’s 
own staff. 

The memorial stone of a new church for the 
Congregationalists was laid yesterday at the junction 
of Farrer and Crookes-streets, Barnsley. A site of 
1,600 square yards has been acquired, and plans for 
a church and school, to cost £2,500, have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Hemsoll and Paterson, Sheffield. 
oT ae the chapel is being built at a cost of 

9* . 


The report of Lt.-Col. Samuel M. Mansfield, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., on Boston Harbour, 
states that the expenditures for the improvement of 
the harbour and the streams that empty into it have 
been nearly three millions of dollars. ‘Last year the 
work on the main channel was carried on, anda 
width of 350ft. of the 27ft. channel has been cleared 
of ledges. At present the main ship channel is 
27ft. deep at low water, 1,000ft. wide from the 
entrance to Bug light, 800ft. wide thence to the 
passage between George and Gallop’s islands, and 
thence 550ft. wide through the remainder of the 
narrows, 


B. H. Cuamprrs. 
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QUESTIONS. 


{11736.]—Defective Materials.—I shall be obliged 
if any of your correspondents can inform me of any cases 
recently decided in which an architect has been sued for 
damages by the building owner for allowing (knowingly 
or otherwise) the introduction of defective materials or 
workmanship, and where such cases are reported ?—Lrx. 


{11737.]—Construction of Subways.—Which is 
I should like to be informed of 
the mode of construction of any recent railway or tunnel. 
Whether brick or concrete is found the best material for 
the crown, the proportion of concrete, thickness of side 
walls and invert, and what precautions have been taken 
to prevent the percolation of water. I believe a coating 
The dimen- 
Is there any work on the 


the most recent subway? 


of asphalte has been found a good coating. 
sions of subway are important. 
subject ?—Youne Enamyeer. 


[11738.]—Asbestos.—Will anyone who has used this 
material as a plaster or covering inform querist where he 
may obtain information as to its use in plastering walls 


and ceilings, and oblige—A ConsTant Reaprr? 


[11739.]—A Disconnecting Trap.—I want to 
know of a good trap that can be used, which can be 
cleaned, for a house of moderate size, and the price for a 


Gin. drain.—A. C. 


REPLIES. 


[11714.]|—Stone Measurement.—To “ Reaper.”— 
Ihave to acknowledge and thank you for your answer in 
last week’s Buitpine News; but, as I read it, the second 
part of your reply contradicts the first. As the mullions 
were cut on the job out of blocks of stone in ‘section of 
fours, as shown on my sketch, which part of your reply 
am I to take refers to them, and which we shall pay on? 


—T.M. Garroop. 


[11726.|—Strain of Girder.—In reply to ‘J. C.,” I 
shall assume the girder to be uniformly loaded along the 


top, and the loading to be referred, in the usual way, to 
the joints; so that the weight along any bay will be 
borne equally by the two joints at the end of that bay. 
Thus, if wbe the load on each bay, there will be a load 
won each joint along the top, except on the end joints, 


and on each of these there will be = 


1-12 span has been found economical for girders, and will 
be here adopted. Im lattice girders of small span the 
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depth is, in general, the same throughout, and the 
diagonal bars all alike, and inclined at the same angle. 
When this is the case, we need only to caleulate the sec- 


tion necessary to bear the maximum stress for each kind of 
The strains may be worked out graphically, as 


member. 
shown in Figs. 1 (a), 1 (4). The method is explained with 
reference to trusses of other forms in ‘ Graphic Statics,” 
Chaps. V., VI., VII., Nos. 2185, 2189, 2193. Fig. 1 (a) 
shows the centre-lines of the various members of the 
girder. In our calculations each boom is treated as if it 
were made up of parts jointed together at the ends of the 
bays, so that the resistance of the boom to bending is not 
taken into account, only the direct, and not the bending 
stresses being dealt with. In Fig. 1 (+), ah is drawn to 
represent a total load of 13 tons; ab, be, cd, de, ef, fg, 
gh represent the loads on the joints of top boom. The 
supporting resistances (HK, KA in Fig. 1, a) will be 
vertical, and are represented by hk, ka, each equal 
to 6} tons. To understand Fig. 1 (5), all that 
is necessary is to observe that the figure is made 
up of the polygons of the forces which act at 
the various points of. Fig. 1 (a), and that, there- 
fore, the strain on any member in Fig. (a) is given in 
Fig. (+) by the line which has at its extremities the letters 
which correspond to those which occupy the spaces which 
the bar separates in Fig. (a). The direction of the force 
in any bar will enable us to distinguish members in com- 
pression from those in tension. In a truss such as that 
under consideration, and loaded symmetrically, each 
diagonal bar which points upwards towards the centre 
will be in compression, and the others in tension. If it be 
desired to’ calculate arithmetically the various stresses, 
observe that each diagonal bay has to bear all the weight 
between its point of support and the centre of the girder ; 
the stress in the bar, then, will be found by multiplying 
this weight by the fraction Jength of bar_ of bar ; that is, by 
depth of girder 
the cosecant of the inclination of the bar to the horizon. The 
stress along any bay in one boom may be easily found by 
taking moments round the opposite joint in the other 
boom. Want of space forbids a detailed description of 


Ay 
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A depth of about 


all these methods. Maximum stress on lower boom (ten- 
sion) = 19} tons. Taking 5 tons to the square inch as 
a safe stress in tension gives 3°9sq.in. as the required 
effective sectional area (that is, after deducting loss by rivet- 
holes) of the tension boum. For the compression boom, 
we have — 

Max. stress = 18°/j2 tons = 19°42 tons. 
162 5q.in. = 4°6sq.in. 
For braces, max. stress = about 7°6 tons. This requires 


&, or 1°5sq.in. effective sectional area for the tension 


Sectional area = 


braces, and a or 1°9sq.in. sectional area for braces 


in compression. It is evident that a single bolt 
would have to be inconveniently large to join the 
braces and booms; it will be better to use rivets. 
Let us assume that the braces are to be of an le- 
iron °/jsin. thick, and that the rivets are to be in. 
diameter, and so arranged that there is a loss of only 
one rivet-hole in the section of the brace. Then 
33in. by 3}in. by */;sin. angle-iron will do for the tension 
braces, giving a slight excess of strength. Supposing the 
riveting to be properly done, there is no need to deduct 
for rivet-holes in a section which is in compression, since, 
the hole being filled up, the strength for resisting com- 
pression is not reduced. Hence, 23in. by 3}in. by 5/16in. 
gives sufficient area for the compression braces. These 
ought to be tested for stif’ness as well as for mere s 
to resist compression (see Gordon’s formula). As for the 
number of rivets necessary at junction of brace and boom, 
it is common to take the rivet area as equal to the effective 
sectional area of the bar; the number of rivets then 
will be— 

sectional area of bar = 1'9sq-in. 

sectional area of rivet *44sq.in. 


We see, then, that 5 rivets will do, and that they may be 
arranged as shown in the rough sketch, Fig. 2. This 
arrangement reduces the sectional area of the booms by 
two holes at some places. bin. by Sin. by jin. T-iron will 
serve for both booms. The above working can be modified 
to meet altered conditions. It is hoped that the explana- 
tions will be found sufficient. Norse.—If there is more 
than one system of triangulation, the stresses above found 
for the braces may be divided by the number of such 
triangulations.—J. C. Paumer. 


[11726.|—Strain of Girder.—Obtain the treatises 
published by Professor Adams, which will give all par- 
ticulars. The subject has been treated over and over 
again in the ‘‘B.N.”—A. L. . 


{11727.|—Roofs. — “A. D. W.” may find graphic — 
methods for working out the strains on each particular 
member of roof trusses of various forms in the chapter of 
‘Graphic Statics” referred to in the answer to “J. CY 
The same method is applicable to lattice girders, as will 
appear in later chapters of ‘‘ Graphic Statics.”—J. C. 
PALMER. 3 


[11728.]—Lhegal.—To question 1, yes; 2, a right of 
support of a building by land may be implied by a long 
and uninterrupted enjoyment. There is a 1 phrase 
which states that one plot of land is entitled to have his 
land supported by the adjoining land as a right of 
property, and if this is interfered with the adjoining 
owner is liable. Any act which deprives the next owner 
of support is wrongful, and the person injured may claim 
damage. An important limit, however, has been made 
by which the owner of a building is not entitled to the __ 
lateral support of his neighbour’s land if his house has — *3 
been erected within 20 years, One case—‘ Smithy. 
Thackeragh’’—lays this down. Here it was ruled that 
the right of an owner to lateral support of his neigh- 
bour’s land is not an absolute right, and theinfringement 
of it is not a cause of action without appreciable damage. _ 
A. dug.a well near B.’s land, which sunk in consequence, __ 
and a building on it within 20 years fell, and it was 
proved that if the building had not been there, it still 
would have sunk. Held that B. had no cause of action. 
In “Dalton v. Angus’’ it has beea decided thataright 
to lateral support may be acquired by 20 Seats 4 uninter- 
rupted enjoyment for a building proyed to hayebeen ~ 
newly built or altered.—A. J. = 


[11731.]—Specifications.—The specifications pub- e: 
lished by Mr. Leaning, and given in a series of articlesin 
this journal, and those recently published in the *B.N.,” 
“ Adaptable Specifications,’ will no doubt suit Young 
Architect’s’’ requirements.—G.H. G. Oa 


[11732 ]-Strains on Structures.—Several very { 
useful handbooks have appeared. Those by Tarn and 
Campin, and the series of articles in the Burnpina News, __ 
“ Graphic Statics’ (last volume), also “Strains on Struc- 
tures,’ by Middleton, are reeommended.—Oxp Srupunt. — 


[11733.]—Glazed Roofing.—‘ Conservatory”? can- _ 
not do better than adopt Rendle’s ‘‘Invincible” glass 
roofing. Apply, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, for ox 
details and information. This system allows forexpan- __ 
sion, and gives ample security against the entrance of 
rain.—G. H. G. > . 

[11735.|—Sawing Stone.—There is one obvious 
reply to this query of ‘‘ Perplexed.”” If his “ man can- 
not. go down square,” why does he not get someone who ‘ % 


= 43. 


a“ 


* 


can? He must know whether he can. He can easily put 
guides at each end of the stone, and let the saw run 
through them. The guides might be fixed to a framing _ 
on which the stone rests whilst beiag sawed square.—D. 
- [11735.|-Sawing Stone.—This is a very simple — 
matter, and the ordinary labourer in a stonemason’s yard _ 
can easily accomplish it. No iron or steel plates are 
necessary to keep the saw-frame in line, which, I pre- 
sume, is framed up in the usual manner, and must be — 
suspended from a pole, with weights to balance it. A 
vertical chase is cut in at each end of the stone to be 

sawn, for guidance, and the saw worked ba and F 
forward, care being taken to saw direct down the line. — 
Purchase’s ‘‘ Practical Masonry” gives a good description _ 
of the saw-frame, with illustrations and methods of 
working.—F. C. C. < 


OES 
Lady Shelley has offered the Bournemouth Town 


Council six acres of cliff and foreshore at Boscombe 
The gift is under consideration, A 
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Our Lllustrations. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES, 


or description and further illustrations see 
pp. 212-13. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT ROEDEAN, NEAR BRIGHTON. 


‘Tus new school, which we illustrate by a bird’s- 
“eye perspective and sketch-plan, is being built at 
Roedean, half-way between Brightonand Rotting - 
dean, for the Misses Lawrence, of the former 
town, a8 a preparatory institution to Newnham 
College. The site, of some 18 or 20 acres, is an 
‘exceptionally difficult one, being a portion of the 
‘steep chalky slope of one of the Downs; but it 
_ overlooks the sea and faces due south. Opportu- 
nity, therefore, was taken to utilise the aspect to 
the full in the disposition of the buildings. A 
winding carriage-way has been carried up from 
the Brighton and Newhaven main road, ending 
"in a terrace 40ft. wide in front of the open quad- 
rangle, around which the buildings are grouped. 
The premises extend some 480ft. from east to 
west, with an extreme depth in the centre of 
‘2251t. To the east and west of the quadrangle 
are four blocks of boarding-houses, each under 
the control of a mistress; the front portions are 
devoted to administrative purposes, and behind 
are bedroom wings, running hospital fashion north 
‘and south, so that every window has the direct 
‘sunlight at some period of the day. There are 
neither dormiteries nor cubicles, but each girl 
has a separate bedroom, independently lighted, 
warmed, and ventilated. In the centre, looking 
‘down the quadrangle upon the sea, is the school- 
house, with central clock-tower and broad oriel 
over a main entrance, and having on either side a 
lofty tower containing the water-tanks. Behind. 
this building, and Tunning north and south, 
is the great hall, with detached music wing, 
containing professors’ apartments and sound- 
proof rooms for practising. The buildings are 
carried out im local stock bricks covered 
with roughcast, the plinths and chimneys being 
of red brieks, and the copings, sills, &c., of 
Monk’s Park Bath stone ; the roofs are covered 
with Broseley tiles. The style adopted is 
a simple treatment of Early Seventeenth- 
Century Renaissance. The architect is Mr. 
John William Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., of 10, 
New Inn, Strand, W.C.; the builders are 
Messrs. Peters and Son, of Horsham ; and the 
clerk of works is Mr. T. Bush Sage. Mr. 
J. Jeffreys, of Old Queen-street, Westminster, is 
the engineer for ventilation, heating, and water- 
supply, and Mr. J. Rogers-Ficid, B.A., is carry - 
ing out the sanitary arrangements. The total 


_| apartfor night nurses. 
for the use of night nurses, is provided on the third. 


outlay will be between £60,000 and £70,000. 
The buildings are now nearly half-way up, and 
the memorial stone was formally laid by Mrs. 
Sidgwick, of Newnham College, on the 26th ult. 


CHELSEA INFIRMARY: NURSES’ HOME AND 
DOCTOR’S HOUSE. * 
Tux building is situated at the corner of Sydney- 
street and Cale-street, Chelsea, and has a frontage 
of 69ft. to the former street and 77ft. to the 
latter ; the approach to same is from the principal 
open space of theadjoininginfirmary building. The 
medical officer’s hous? occupies the south-east 
corner of the site, and is self-contained upon four 


>| floors, two floors of the nurses’ home being above 


same. ‘The nurses’ home consists of six stories ; 
the lower ground-floor is devoted to large recrea- 
tion-room, linen and box rooms, small kitchen, 
bath, lavatories, &c. The nurses’ bedrooms, of 
which there are 55, are placed upon the five upper 
floors. The average size of the rooms is 13ft. by 
9ft. by 10ft. high; those on the top floor are set 
A sitting and tea-room, 


floor; in connection with which is a small kitchen. 
‘Hach nurse’s room is fitted with open register fire- 


2 | place, fresh-air inlet, and extract ventilator. The 


floors of all rooms and corridors are wax-polished. 
A central corridor is arranged the whole length of 
the building ; the stone staircase is placed centrally 
on one side of the corridor, and fire-escape ridges 
and staircases are provided between this and the 
adjoining block of buildings, with exit at each 
floor level, also serving as means of escape for 
patients in the infirmary. At the north-east 
corner of the building on each floor above the 
lower ground, floor, a bathroom, water-closet, and 
aslop sink is provided. The whole of the floors 
throughout the building are of fireproof construc- 
tion ; the corridors are laid with wood block floor- 
ing, the bathrooms and w.c.’s are finished with 
granolithic paving. The joinery throughout the 
interior is stained and varnished. Each room and 
corridor has a small plaster-moulded cornice and a 
dado ; the walls are distempered in party tints. 
The corridors and bath-rooms are heated by 
steam radiators. A small liftis provided from the 
lower ground-floor to the fourth floor level. Fire 
hydrants, with hese and appliances, are placed at 
the respective floor levels, immediately opposite 
the staircase. The building throughout is artifi- 
cially lighted by electric light; provision for 
lighting by gas is also made. The baths are of 
fireclay, enamelled inside and outside, without 
casings, and stand clear of the walls. The 
drainage ison the outside of the building, with a 
very complete set of inspection and turning 
chambers, and the ventilating pipes are carried up 
to the ridges. The building is faced externally 
with picked bright yellow bricks, relieved with 
red brick bands and dressings. The sanitary con- 
veniences were supplied by Messrs. Dent and 
Hellyer; the slop sinks by Messrs. Bolding and 
Sons. The electric lighting was carried out by 
Messrs. Graham and Biddle. The general con- 
tractors for the works, which have cost upwards 
of £10,000, were Messrs. W. H. Corden and Son, 
of Upper Tooting ; Mr. F. Walker, of Shepherd’s 
Bush, acted as clerk of works. The work was 
carried out from the designs, and under the 
supervision of, Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, of 
Highbury. ‘The design was selected in competi- 
tion. 


‘ RUILDING NEWS”’ DESIGNING CLUB: A TEA AND 
COFFEE RESTAURANT. 


For description and awards see page 210. 


STUDENTS’ DESIGNS : MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue students’ designs on this sheet were produced 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Crane during 
the period in which he occupied the position of 
art superintendent at the Municipal School of 
Art, Manchester. Just now, while the annual 
exhibition of National Competition Prize Works 
is open at South Kensington, this sheet of designs 
obtains a special interest, though, at any time, so 
suggestive a series of examples of decorative com- 
position cannot fail to be welcomed by our 
readers. The designs explain themselves, and 
therefore call for no further comment beyond an 
approving note which we cordially record. We 
published some other examples trom the same 
school on April 16 last. 


SCREEN: OCKWELLS MANOR. 


Ockwett1s, or Ockholt, is situated on the right of 
the road between Maidenhead and Bray, and is 
distant from the former about two miles. Itisa 
most interesting specimen of the half-timbered 


mansion of the time of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV., and has a beautifully gabled front. The 
great dining-hall, which goes up the whole 
height of the house and has an open-timber roof, 
is perfect, having a screen (herewith illustrated) 
with minstrels’ gallery over, and divides the hall 
from the cloister which runs around the two sides 
of an inner courtyard—open stone fireplace, large 
central table and wooden benches, dais, and 
wainscoted walls. There is a very quaint Jacobean 
staircase in another part of the house. Some 
seven years ago the place was in a ruinous state 
and uninhabited save by numerous birds which 
built their nests. It has, however, since been 
restored, and the beautiful stained glass, which 
had been in safe keeping at Taplow Court, was 
again returned to its former position in the 
windows of the great hall, H. C.. Pus. 


Se 
CHIPS. 


A new company has been formed in Pitlochry 
under the name of the Athole Building Company, 
which, with a capital of £20,000, has for its object 
the purchase and. building of houses in Pitlochry, 
yeetoes Birnam, Kinloch, Rannoch, and Blair 
Athole. 


Kopparbergs Hofors Sawmill Company have 
made a contract with the Stockholm Diving Society 
to blow up the large and dangerous rocks under the 
water-level in the harbour of Norrsundet, north of 
Gefle. The harbour will be deepened 6} métres 
under the lowest height of water. This extensive 
work will take two years to complete. 


Plans for a new common lodging-house, to be 
built at the cost of the ratepayers of Southampton, 
have been adopted by the committee of the cor- 
poration of that borough, and the corporation are 
about to apply to the Local Government Board 
for permission to borrow £14,500 for a period of 
thirty years. 


At the annual meeting of the Wakefield Hospital, 
Dr. Wright, who is 90 years of age, unveiled a 
portrait of the late Mr. Samuel Fozzard Harrison, 
who recently bequeathed nearly £25,000 to the 
hospital. The portrait has been painted by Mr. 
Fred Balshaw, of Manchester, and it is to be hung 
in the board-room of the hospital. 


Business last week at the Tokenhouse-yard Mart 
was confined to three days only. Although the 
supply of properties was not large, the amount 
realised, £32,145, represents a fair average, exceed- 
ing that for the same week in last year by £670. 
Among landed estates, a property near Rolvenden, 
Kent, secured nearly £20 per acre, and a building 
estate of a little over three acres at Battersea 
brought about £3,250 per acre. 


Mr. Edward B. Ellicott has been appointed City 
Electrician of Chicago. He devised the wiring of 
the Ferris wheel at the Columbian Exposition in” 
that city, and also wired the miniature World’s 
Fair, which was exhibited at the Atlanta Exposition. 


A block of auctioneers’ premises has just been 
built in Baldwin-street, Bristol. The premises have 
a frontage of 32ft., are in the Flemish style, and 
built of moulded brickwork with freestone dressings, 
the arches being of rubber brick. A pair of massive 
doors gives entrance to a corridor, leading direct to 
an auction mart, about 32ft. by 24ft., lighted from 
the top by a skylight. The ceiling is designed in 
panels of matchboard, the walls being coloured, 
while both the mart and the corridor are furnished 
with dadoes of painted cement. Off the corridor 
are arranged the offices for principals and clerks, 
with strong room and storage. At the front is the 
property sale-room. The sale-rooms and offices will 
be illuminated by electricity. The upper floors are 
divided into suites of offices, approached by a wide 
staircase from the entrance doors. The plans were 
prepared by Messrs. Gingell and Bond, of Alliance 
Chambers, Corn-street, and the buildings are being 
erected by Messrs. Ford and Canning, of King- 
street Hall, the owners of the property. 


Madderty parish church, N.B., is at present under- 
going renovation. A new entrance upon the north 
side, with porch facing the west, takes the place of 
the two openings now built up. A fresh heating 
apparatus is being introduced. Three window spaces 
have been made, and these, with the former spaces 
(all renewed), are in the Gothic style, and an old 
gallery has been removed. Among the special gifts 
are a tracery window of three compartments, bearing 
in the centre panel the crest of the Murray family, 
and another stained-glass three-light window, 
representing the Crucifixion, St. Mary, and St. John 
the Evangelist, and having, at the right and left 
lower corners respectively, the obverse and reverse 
of the ancient Inchafiray seal; also a rose-shaped 
window, showing a series of the emblems of the 
Christian faith, an organ, and a baptismal font of 
Caen stone. The glasswork is being executed by 
Messrs. Ballantine and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Good process has been made 
this season with the construction of the Butterley 
and Blakeley reservoirs, which will for some years 
to come, at any rate, complete the system of water 
storage for the Huddersfield Corporation in the 
Wessenden Valley. At Blakeley a by-wash is 
nearly completed to carry down the storm and 
and current waters during the making of the 
retaining bank and the carrying out of other works. 
A line of railway has been continued up the valley, 
and the clay necessary for the puddle trench will 
be brought from Micklehurst, away over the 
Standedge Hills, The embankment of this reser- 
voir will be 132 yards in length and 80ft. high. 
The capacity of the reservoir will be 80,000,000 
gallons. Two-and-a-half or three years must 
elapse before these works can be completed. At 
the Butterley reservoir satisfactory progress has 
been made, Enormous difficulties have been 
encountered in securing an absolutely watertight 
embankment for this reservoir, which is the largest 
of the series in the valley, and which will hold 
400,000,000 gallons of water when completed. 
Owing to the friable nature of the strata, it was 
found necessary to sink a trench 125ft. below the 
bed of the Wessenden stream and 209ft. below the 
natural banks of the stream. This great trench, 
which is 27ft. in breadth, is flanked by two walls of 
concrete so far as it penetrates the side of the 
valley. The construction of the embankment is 
now going on. At the base it will be 800 yards in 
length, and sloping up in terraces it will rise to a 
height of 98ft. The water area, when the reser- 
voir is full, will be 42 acres. The cost of the 
Butterley reservoir up to date has been £151,029, 
and of the Blakeley reservoir £4,836. Altogether 
there are 450 men engaged on the works, of which 
Mr. J. Hughes is the resident engineer. When the 
two reservoirs named are completed, there will, 
after allowing for the large amount of compensa- 
tion service of water which is sent down the valley 
for the use of millowners, be a supply for the 
inhabitants of Huddersfield for 200 days, or, if the 
reservoirs should be full, for 328 days. Altogether 
the storage capacity of the corporation’s waterworks 
is 1,640,368,120 gallons. 


Mancuester.—The difficulty experienced by the 
forporation in the treatment of the sewage or the 
city, was a subject of discussion at Monday’s meeting 
of the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee. A 
further extension of time was asked for on behalf 
of the Manchester Corporation. The position of 
the corporation was described by Mr. Alderman 
M‘Dougall, who said that a scheme of artificial 
filtration dealing with the entire sewage of the city 
would cost, according to an estimate of the city 
Surveyor, no less a sum than £275,000, and the 
filters would need renewal every three years, ata 
further cost of £120,000. These figures were so 
alarming that some members of the committee were 
disposed to revert to the culvert scheme. For the 
same capital expenditure they could take the 
effluent altogether away from the neighbourhood. 
The committee decided to give the corporation a 
further period of three months in which to prepare 
a scheme, 

rr ¢ ——____—. 


The commission for the presentation portrait and 
replica for the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, will be 
given to Mr, J. J. Shannon, A.R.A. 


It was reported to the Handsworth Technical 
Tnstruction Committee that the work in connection 
with the building of a new technical school, which 
is being erected at a cost of £10,000, was progress- 
ing, and the school would be ready for opening on 
the 29th September. 


A petition has been presented to the Glasgow 
Dean of Guild Court to have the spire of St. 
Enoch’s Church in that city, which was struck by 
lightning on Wednesday evening in last week, 
examined by an expert builder, and an inspection 
of the church has been made by Mr. Whyte, the 
master of works, and Mr, George Barlas. Mr. 
Whyte is of opinion that 20ft. or 30ft. of the spire 
will have to be taken down. There is at present, 
however, no danger to the public. 


The free public library at Burton-on-Trent was 
opened on Wednesday. The old institute was 
closed in October last, and since then a number of 
structural alterations had been made in order to 
provide room for a subscription library as well as 
the free one. The electric light has also been 
introduced throughout the building, the contractors 
being Messrs. Strode and Co., of London. The 
alterations have been carried out from plans pre- 
pared by the late borough surveyor (Mr. J. E. 
Swindlehurst), who personally supervised the work, 
assisted by Mr. Longley, while Mr. Holcrow has 
acted as clerk of works. The contracts had been 
obtained by Messrs, J. and T. W. Selby (brickwork 
and portion of woodwork), Mr. Stevenson (wood- 
work), Mr. Pickering (glazing, &e.), and Messrs, 
Ordish and Hall, Mr. F. W. Wilson, and Mr. B, 
Abrahams (furnishing), 


STAINED GLASS. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. — The south window 
of the Lady-chapel of this cathedral has been filled 
with stained glass as a memorial to Bishop Thorold, 
and portions of the old painted glass have been 
worked in by the artist, Mr. C. E. Kempe, who 
prepared the designs and executed the work. The 
memorial window contains representations of scenes 
in the life of Our Lord in which the Virgin Mary 
appeared, and in the upper part are Saints Jerome, 


Ambrose, Gregory, and Augustine; in the centre, 


St. Elizabeth and St. Margaret; while to the right 


are St. Birinus, the Apostle of Wessex, Honorius 
the Pope, who sent him; St. Swithin, who was 
buried outside the cathedral and afterwards removed 
within, and St. Alphege. Above these are St. 
Anthony (the Bishop’s Christian name), the Vener- 
able Bede, St. Christopher, Kynegils, the first 
Christian King of Wessex, Bishop Fox, and in the 
extreme head of the window Henry VII. and Prince 
Arthur. The eastern portion of the Lady-chapel 
was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII. as the thank- 
offering of his Queen, Elizabeth of York, for the 
birth of her eldest son Arthur, which took place at 
the Royal castle at Winchester in 1486. At the 
bottom of the window are an inscription, the arms 
of the See, and Bishop Thorold’s family arms. It 
is intended to fill the north window of the Lady- 
chapel with other stained glass representations of 
scenes in the life of Our Lord in which the Blessed 
Virgin appears. The east window has been chosen 
for the purpose of commemorating the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee, and Mr. Kempe has designed for 
this purpose a Jesse window with kneeling figures 
of English Sovereigns at the foot, one of the figures 
being that of Queen Victoria. 
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CHIPS. 


A Congregational church is being built on the 
Avenue at Southampton. It is of brick, with stone 
facings to the Avenue and Alma-road, and will cost 

? 


At the Coventry County-court on Saturday the 
town clerk applied for a further suspension of the 
injunction made against the Coventry Corporation 
in respect of polluting the river Sherbourne with 
sewage. His Honour consented to suspend the 
injunction over the January Court. 


The memorial stone of a Church Sunday-school 
was laid at Hemyock on Saturday. Mr. E. T. 
Moward, of Wellington, Somerset, is the architect. 


The new Sanatorium, Hastings, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, grates, and patent exhaust roof 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brothers, of Manchester. 


A new wing, the gift of Col. R. S. Donkin, M.P., 
which has just been built as an extension of the 
Tynemouth Victoria Jubilee Infirmary, North 
Shields, was formally opened on Friday by Earl 
Perey. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell is the architect. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
St. Mary’s new Roman Catholic church, Eccles, 
Salford, has been fixed for Saturday, 28th inst. 


Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., of Whitburn 
Hall, has just submitted to the Sunderland Cor- 
poration the plans of a block of model dwellings, 
two stories high, which he proposed to erect at 
Monkwearmouth, where they will replace a good 
deal of old property owned there by the baronet. 


The surveying committee of the Bath Corpora- 
tion approved, on Friday, of plans prepared by the 
surveyor of works for a new roadway to lead from 
the churchyard to York-street. By means of it 
there will be provided ample and improved access 
from the churchyard to the Abbey-green, while a 
broad flight of steps will afford access to the baths. 
The cost is estimated at £900. Another long dis- 
cussion took place about the furniture for the new 
pump-room annexe, it being agreed eventually that 
Mr. J. M. Bryden, F.R.I.B.A., of London, the 
architect for the new buildings, should be asked to 
furnish designs. 


The Hampshire County Council, at their meeting 
on Monday, elected Mr. Herbert W. Butler as 
assistant county surveyor, 


The contractors for the new North Bridge, Edin- 
burgh, have received instructions to have the work 
completed at the end of August. 


A report is being drawn up by the Liverpool 
Corporation surveyor bearing upon a question which 
has been put to him as to the possibility of making 
land in the possession of the municipality available 
for the purpose of allotment gardens. 


Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R I,B.A., of Truro, was, 
says the West Briton, ‘‘absent from a meeting of 
the Cornwall County Council on Tuesday last for 
the first time since that body was established. His 
absence on this occasion was, of course, due to the 
fact of his having resigned his seat. Is there any 
other member, we wonder, who has attended every 

‘meeting of the council? ”’ 
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Lady Riddell has bequeathed a number of ~ 
family portraits by Raeburn, Martin, and Partridge 
to Sir Rodney Stuart Riddell; but in the event of 
his being unmarried at the time of Lady Riddell’s — 
death, or, if married, without issue at that time, 
she directs her executors to hand over these 
ortraits, along with certain specified busts, tothe 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery under the name 
of ‘‘ The Riddell Bequest.’’ a” 
In Friday’s list of adjudications in bankruptcy — 
the ota appear of Arthur Victor Rutty once 
Harold Frederick Rutty, trading as A. and H. 3 
Rutty, St. Leonard’s-street, Bromley-by-Bow, E., — 
and Mansfield-road, Ilford. ph ‘ 


The Great Northern Railway Company announce 
that the Station Hotel at Leeds, which has under- 
gone considerable structural and other alterations 
and improvements, will be reopened for the gE os 
tion of visitors on Tuesday in next week. The 
works of improvement, &c,, have been undertaken 
by Messrs. Maple and Co. ; 


The Dean of Guild Court “at Stranraer have 
approved of the plans for the erection of a ne 
post-office in Charlotte-street. i 


Extensive additions are about to be made to the © 
county lunatic asylum at Bodmin, from designs by 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, M.S.A., of Truro. The 
outlay will be about £35,000, and accommodation 
will be provided for about 350 more patients. This, 
with the necessary attendants, will make the popu- 
lation of the asylum not far short of 1,500. ~ 


The Leeds School Board, at their last meeting, — 
accepted tenders, amounting to £3,804 14s., forthe — 
erection of a new infants’ school at Hunslet Carr. 
This will provide 530 school places at a cost of 
£7 33. 6d. per head. The board also approved of ~ 
tenders, amounting to £675, for the enlargement 
of South Accommodation-road School, an extension 
which will provide 100 additional places at a cost of — 
£6 15s. per child ; and also a tender for the heating 
of Whingate Board School, at a cost of £185 103, 


‘The Tate Gallery of British Art at Millbank will 
be opened to the public on and after Monday next. 
Like the Trafalgar-square gallery, it will be opened 
on Sundays from 2 till 6 p.m., the first occasion — 
being Sunday the 22nd inst. 


The inhabitants of Dalton, near Richmond, North 
Riding, having decided upon the erectionofanew 
church as a Diamond Jubilee memorial, thesum of 
£600 has so far been raised. 

Lord and Lady Tweedmouth paid a visit on 
Saturday to Hutton Castle, and inspected the work 
now being executed at that residential mansion. 
During their stay they fixed the site of the new 
entrance gateway for the western approach to the 
Castle. Instructions were given to Mr. Duns, — 
architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to prepare the — 
necessary plans. <% 


A special meeting of the Chester city council was 
held on Saturday to consider the acceptance of a — 
contract for the restoration of the council chamber — 
of the town hall, recently destroyed by fire, Six 
tenders had been received, ranging from £7,970 to — 
£9,491. The mayor, in moving the adoption of a — 
tender for £7,970 by Mr. W. W. Freeman, builder, 
Chester, intimated that the work would be com- — 
pleted by the 3lst May next. A further recom- — 
mendation of the committee to appoint a Mr. — 
Helm (who had occupied a similar post at the 
electric light station) as clerk of the works at 
£3 10s. a week, including expenses, gave rise toan 
animated discussion. It was moved as an amend- — 
ment that Mr. Arthur Jones, a young local archi- — 
tect (and son of a member of the council), be 
appointed at a salary of two guineas per week. The — 
amendment was carried by 12 to 4. 2 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Metropolitan — 
District Railway Company, held on Monday, the — 
chairman reminded the shareholders that Parlia- 
mentary sanction had been obtained for extending — 
the system from Ealing to Harrow, and ms 
Harrow to Uxbridge. He added that the 
directors intended to go on with this under- 
taking as a single piece of business, instead “a 
of in two portions, and, all being well, they — 
hoped to have the line open from Ealing to Ux- 
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extension cost them £90,000 a mile, whereas the — 
Harrow and Uxbridge line would cost about 
£32,000 a mile. Contracts had been made in respect 
of the Harrow line with a responsible contractor — 
of considerable experience at a very moderate price 
—a price sanctioned by Sir John Wolfe Barry; — 
and the same contractor, backed by the same 
financial people, would, he presumed, accept the 
contract on the same terms to Uxbridge. They 
had also obtained Parliamentary sanction for a deep 
level line beneath this system between Earl’s Court 
and the City; for a junction in Whitechapel and 
Bow with the Tilbury system ; and an independent 
company had also obtained powers to construct an 
underground electric railway between Piccadilly 
circus, and South Kensington, where it would be 
possible to effect a junction with the proposed deep 
level District Railway. : 
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; LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Private orn Pusric Roap.—At the Bradford 
County Court, on Friday, his Honour, Judge 
Bompas, Q.C., delivered judgment in the case of 
the Pudsey Urban District Council v. Mr. William 


Henry Stott and Others. The claim was for 
- £28 lds, 9d., expenses incurred by the plaintiffs in 
sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, 
channelling, and making good premises fronting 
and adjoining a certain street called Green-top, in 
Pudsey. The plaintiffs also claimed 10s. 8d. in- 
terest from the date when they made demand for 
pernces of the sum they claimed. A similar claim 
as been made on various other property-owners in 
Pudsey, and this was a test case to decide the 
liability of all the parties, The action was tried at 
the Bradford County Court on July 8 last, when 
a number of witnesses were called on both sides. 
The plaintiffs contended that the street was a 
private one, and that the defendants were liable for 
its repair. ‘The defendants, on the other hand, 
contended that it was public, and that they were 
therefore not liable. The Judge decided that 
evidence had been called which justified him in 
coming to the conclusion that the road was a public 
-one before 1836 (the date of the Highways Act), 
and that the footpath had been repaired by the 
local authority some thirty years ago. He there- 
fore found that the road was a highway repairable 
by the inhabitants at large, and gave judgment for 
the defendant with costs, Costs on the higher 
scale were allowed to defendant. Stay of execution 
was granted in the event of an appeal. 


THICKNESS OF WALLS BELOW BRESSUMMER.—At 
fhe Lambeth Police-court, on Friday, Mr. Hopkins 
; heard an appeal by Mr. John Tyerman, builder, 
Walworth, against a notice of objection served upon 
| him by Mr. Ellis Marsland, M.S.A., district sur- 
_-veyor, in connection with the rebuilding of the 

~ “General Havelock,’’ Parkstone-street, Peckham. 

Mr. Pasmore appeared in support of the appeal. 

The matter was brought before the Court under 

the provisions of section 150 of the London Build- 

ing Act, which gives a builder power to appeal to a 

petty sessional court should he be dissatisfied with 

the decision of the surveyor. Mr. Pasmore stated 

that the notice of objection served upon the 

appellant by the district surveyor had reference to 
__ the thickness of the external walls of the basement 
of the building. The first schedule to the Act 

_ (Part 1, sec. 3) dealt with the thicknesses to be 

: observed in the building of a wall exceeding 40ft., 
- but not exceeding S0ft. in height, the thickness 
__—-Warying according to the length of the wall. In 
this case the wall was 43ft. high. Section 7 of the 
first schedule (preliminary) to the Act, provided 
“* for the Pere of determining the thickness of a 
| wall, the height of such wall shall be measured from 
: the base of the wall to the top of the topmost story, 
whether such wall is carried to the full height or 
not, or, in the case of a gable, when there are no 
stories in the roof, to half the height of the gable.”’ 
The definition clause of the Act provided that ‘‘The 
expression ‘base’ applied to a wall means the 
underside of the course immediately above the 
footings, if any, or in the case of a wall carried by 
a bressummer, above such. bressummer. The defini- 
tion of the word ‘ bressummer ’ was a wooden beam 
and a metallic girder, which carries a wall.’’ In 
this case the district surveyor claimed that the wall 
over which the dispute had arisen should be 
17% inches thick for the basement story, it being in 
his view a wall 43ft. in height. Section 56 of the 
Act, which dealt with bressummers, showed that an 
entirely different state of things had to be con- 
sidered where bressummers were employed. His 
{Mr. Pasmore’s) point was that the wall began 
with the bressummer, and not with the basement. 
He might say that Mr. William Brutton, the archi- 
tect, was building houses in every district in 
London, and Mr, Marsland was absolutely the only 
district surveyor who had called upon Mr. Brutton 
to build his basement wall according to the height 
of the building if there was a bressummer. He 
submitted that Mr. Marsland had misconceived the 
intention of the Act. Mr. W. M. Brutton, the 
architect, was called and examined as to the details 
of the work. There would be, he said, an open 
shop front with a bressummer above carrying the 
superstructure. Mr. Marsland: The external wall 
of the basement, I see on your drawing, is 14 inches. 
The Witness: What I call the_ retaining wall 
between the piers; yes, that isso. Mr. Marsland: 
Iam asking that it should be 17} inches thick? The 
Witness: That isso. Mr. Hopkins: What I am won- 
dering is wig a wall is less a wall within the statute 
because half way up, it may be, there is a bres- 
summer. Mr, Pasmore: Because the height of 
the wall has to be measured from the base. The 
dase of a wall carried on a bressummer must be 
from the bressummer. Mr. Hopkins: Yes, when 
you are dealing with the thickness of the wall above 
the bressummer, I agree it may be so, but I am not 
dealing with that. I am dealing with the wall 
below the bressummer. Mr. Pasmore: There 
can’t be two bases to the same wall. The wall 
beginning in the basement does not go higher than 


ree 


it less a wall throughout the whole height because 
it has a bressummer? Mr. Pasmore: Where the 
shop-front is, there is no wall at all. Iwill ask you 
to look at the definition of the word ‘‘base.”” Mr. 
Hopkins: My difficulty is that I am not dealing 
with anything above the bressummer. I am 
dealing with the wall below the bressummer and 
which carries the bressummer. Mr. Pasmore: The 
wall below the bressummer extends to the ground 
level only, and is not a wall 43ft. high. Mr. 
Hopkins: If you were dealing with an ordinary 
shop with brickwork all the way up, the question 
would not arise. You say that because you have 
an archway upon a bressummer your statutory 
position below the bressummer is altered. Mr. 
Pasmore: That is so, because under section 56 we 
have to support the bressummer in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Hopkins came to the conclusion that the district 
surveyor was right, and dismissed the appeal. 


“Warring Timm’? AtnowEp.—Mr. Thomas 
Ravey, builder, of 229, High-street, Shoreditch, 
was summoned at Worship-street Police-court, on 
Friday, by Edwin Alger, John James, Alfred 
Halzman, and Robert Richers, for money earned as 
French polishers. Mr. ‘Thompson, barrister, 
appeared for the men on the part of the Amal- 
gamated Society of French Polishers. The amount 
claimed by each plaintiff was 10s. 9d., but as to 
the 10s. there was no dispute. The 9d., it was 
explained by Mr. Thompson, was charged under 
the custom of the trade for ‘‘ walking time’’ in 
going to and from the employer’s head office and 
the place of the job. Mr. Rayey denied that it 
was the custom ot the trade of ;French polishers, 
although it existed in connection with parts of the 
building trade. Mr. Thompson put in the rules of 
the men’s Society, and said that Mr. Ravey had 
sent to the men’s place of call for them to attend 
at his office. He submitted that that was to be 
taken as an acquiescence in the rules which the 
men put forward. Mr. Corser asked the defendant, 
as he denied knowing the rule, whether he had 
made any inquiry as to it, and Mr. Ravey replied 
that he had not. Mr. Corser decided that he was 
bound by the men’s rule, in the absence of first 
objection, and made an order for amounts claimed, 
with 2s. cost of summons. He refused other costs, 
but observed that it was quite a reasonable case for 
the Society to have fought for the men. 


ACTION TO SET ASIDE AN AWARD.—On Saturday, 
in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, before Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. 
Justice Collins, sitting as a divisional court, a 
motion was made in the referred action of Mr. 
Abraham Williams, contractor, against the Bar- 
mouth Urban District Council, Merionethshire, to 
set aside the award of the arbitrator in favour of 
the plaintiff. Mr. Abraham Williams entered into 
a contract to execute certain sewer works in Bar- 
mouth for £2,450. The engineer subsequently 
varied the contract, and plaintiff sent in a bill for 
£3,400. The board disputed payment of £959 5s. 10d. 
of that amount, the action was brought, and the 
question in dispute referred to arbitration. The 
umpire gave his award for the whole amount, 
£3,400. The Board resisted payment on the ground 
that the plaintiff had not executed all the works 
specified in the agreement, alleging that he had 
only done about two-thirds of them. The agree- 
ment was entered into in 1889, and the action was 
brought in 1895, It was referred in January, 1897, 
and the umpire made his award on May 29 of that 

ear. The circumstances of the case were these :— 
The plaintiff by his contract undertook to construct 
a sewer to a sea outfall 375 yards from the shore. 
As originally planned the sewer was to be con- 
structed on piles; but a rocky bottom being met 
with, the engineer altered the contract by arranging 
that the pipes should be anchored to heavy stones. 
This involved the extra cost which brought up the 
amount of the contractor’s bill to £3,400. The 
ground on which the urban district council dis- 
puted £959 of that amount was that the engineer 
had gone beyond his authority, and that the con- 
tractor had concealed the fact that he had carried the 
pipe toa point 138 yards short of the 375 yards which 
the Local Government Board had imposed as the con- 
dition of their sanction to the sewer. The applica- 
tion of the urban district council was that the 
award should be sent back to be stated in the form 
of a special case, and Mr. Danckwerts pointed out 
that a similar course had been pursued in the case 
of the Kirkleatham Board and the Stockton and 
Middlesbrough Local Water Board. It was the 
contention of applicants that points of law were 
involved, and that therefore a special case should be 
stated. What was referred to the arbitrators was 
the question of facts and the question of amount; 
but the case raised points of law which the council 
had the right to raise. Mr. Channell, Q.C., for Mr. 
Williams, referred to a compromise which it was 
alleged had taken place between the parties, and 
urged that that was a bar to referring the case back. 
Mr. Danckwerts pointed out that the root of the 
matter lay in the fact that when it was discovered 
that the contractor had to deal with a rocky bottom, 


‘the surface of the ground. Mr. Hopkins: Why is | the engineer recommended that the pipes should be 


anchored to heavy stones. He submitted that the 
old contract lapsed when that was done. A com- 
promise was effected as between the two contracts ; 
then the arbitrator had made it binding without 
affording the council an opportunity of raising the 
point of law by having a case stated. The sewer 
was to be carried out 375 yards; but the fact had 
been concealed that it was 138 yards short of that. 
It was years since this work commenced, and he 
asked the Court to take a broad view of the matter. 
At the adjournment, on Monday, Mr. Danckwerts 
submitted that neither under the common law nor 
under the Public Health Act of 1875 could the Bar- 
mouth Council be called upon to pay the amount. 
Moreover, if the facts were found as it was 
admitted they would be found, it would then be 
seen that the plaintiff had not tinished the work 
which he had undertaken to do: indeed, he had not 
done more than two-thirds of it. The plaintiff was 
seeking to impose charges upon the ratepayers in 
respect of wofk which had not been done in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Public Health 
Act in regard to contracts being under seal, &c. 
The contract in this case was not under seal, yet 
the arbitrator had exceeded his function by finding 
in point of law that the contract was a valid con- 
tract. Mr. Justice Lawrance, in giving judgment, 
said he was of opinion that the case ought not to be 
sent back to the arbitrator to be stated. The local 
board had entered into a contract under seal, but 
the engineer, according to powers contained in that 
contract, altered and varied its terms. It was now 
argued that every one of these alterations and 
variations should have been made under the seal of 
the Barmouth District Council. If that contention 
were to hold good, then not the slightest alteration 
or alteration of any contract with a local authority 
could be effected save under the seal of that 
authority. But in this case it was clear that the 
board had entered into a compromise with the 
plaintiff for £1,020, and only afterwards came to 
the conclusion that they were wronging the rate- 
payers in not having the second or varied contract 
under seal. In these circumstances the matter had 
been submitted to an arbitrator, who, it seemed to 
the Court, was right in his finding, and there was 
no reason whatever for sending the case back to 
him. Mr. Justice Collins concurred, and said in 
his view the plaintiff was entitled to judgment for 
the amount claimed. Thé motion was dismissed 
with costs, and judgment entered for the plaintiff, 
whose counter motion was allowed with costs. 
Stay was granted on the payment of the money 
into court. 


TRANSFERRED OWNERSHIP AND THE LONDON 
Buinpinc Act.—At the South-Western Police- 
court on Tuesday, Mr. Francis gave an important 
decision in a summons against Mr. J. Schiefer, a 
builder, of Grove-mansions, Clapham-common, 
issued at the instance of the London County Council. 
The defendant was fined 10s. last March for erect- 
ing wooden structures at the rear of the mansions 
without the leave of the Council. As they were 
still allowed to stand, he was further summoned for 
the recovery of the cumulative penalties. That 
summons, however, was dismissed, the magistrate 
being of opinion that the Council had proceeded 
under the wrong section of the Act. The Council 
accordingly issued a summons under Section 170, 
the effect of which is a magisterial order empower- 
ing the Council to enter the premises and demolish 
the illegal structure, and charge the defaulter with 
the expenses. Mr. Thomas A. D. Chilvers supported 
the summons for the Council, and Mr. Warren, the 
defendant’s counsel, raised the plea that his client, 
having parted with the property since his conviction 
in March, had no longer control over the structures. 
The magistrate said the section of the Act clearly 
intended to reach the premises without reference to 
the qwner or the occupier. Certain buildings were 
condemned, and the important thing was to demolish 
them. If the defendant would not do it, no 
question of ownership could stop the Council from 
carrying out the order of condemnation. He gave 
his decision in favour of the council, with 
two guineas costs. On the application of de- 
fendant’s counsel, his Worship agreed to grant a 
case for the consideration of a higher court. 


BLACKBURN CHAPEL AND ITs ‘‘ ANCIENT LIGHTS.” 
—SHoRROCK AND OTHERS V, BIRTWELL.—A motion 
was made in the Chancery of Lancashire on Tuesday 
in the case of Shorrock and others v. Birtwell. 
Plaintiffs, the trustees of the Clayton-street 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Blackburn, sought an 
injunction restraining defendant from proceeding 
with any building on his premises so as to darken, 
injure, or obstruct any of the ancient lights of the 

laintiffs’ chapel, and a mandatory order for 

efendant to pull down any building or such portion 
of a building as darkened, interfered with, or 
obstructed any of plaintiffs’ ancient lights. It was 
contended by Mr. Bather, on behalf of bene 
that defendant had committed a breach of faith in 
continuing to build a wall against an undertaking he 
had given. In April they found that he had com- 
menced to build the wall so as to obscure the lights 
of the chapel. Negotiations took place between the 
parties, and towards the end of June defendant said 
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he would have to take counsel’s opinion ; but in the 
mean time, contrary to what he said, he went on 
building, and continued until the wall ran up to its 
present height. From affidavits read it was stated 
that defendant’s wall was a serious detriment to the 
ancient lights, and so diminished the light that the 
gas had to be put on at the evening service earlier 
than before. The defence was that the defendant, 
for whom Mr. Radford appeared, had built up the 
portion co-extensive with the old wall to the present 
height before receiving any notice, and what plaintifis 
complained of now was the continuation of the wall. 
It was as high on April 26 as it was now. The 
Vice-Chancellor said that in the chapel there were 
three windows, the bottom sill of which was 24ft. 
from the ground. In 1881 the chapel wasdemolished, 
anda new building erected, set back at a distance of 
15ft. from the site of the old wall, and three 
windows were put in corresponding to the three 
old windows on what they might call the second 
floor ; and they also put in a window on the ground 
floor. The three windows on the higher floor 
corresponding to the windows in the old building 
were undoubtedly entitled to the access of light, to 
so much of the light as passed through the old 
windows ; but the evidence was not precise as to the 
exact position of the old windows and corresponding 
position of the new ones. It was incumbent on the 
plaintiffs to show which part of the new windows 
corresponded with the old ones. He could not see 
that the claim for access of light through the new 

’ window on the ground floor was justified, and he 
did not see any signs of a breach of agreement. It 
seemed to him that it would be wrong to grant an 
injunction. He had an open mind, but his impression 
was that the action would fail. 


In RE SmmecoN WarpLE.—A meeting of the 
creditors of Simeon Wardle, now residing in 
Warley-road, Blackpool, formerly of Southport, 
and carrying on business as a contractor, decorator, 
and cabinetmaker under the style of T. and S. 
Wardle, of South Parade, Manchester, and Car- 
narvon-street, Manchester, was held on Tuesday 
afternoon at the offices of the Official Receiver in 
Bankruptcy, Manchester, Mr. C. J. Dibb, the 
official receiver, presiding. From the debtor’s state- 
ment of affairs it appeared that the liabilities 
amounted to £1,765, and the assets to £889, after 
preferential claim had been met, the deficiency 
being £875. Bad debts, legal expenses, loss on 
goods sold by sheriff, and loss on contracts were 
put down as the cause of failure. A Manchester 
chartered accountant was appointed trustee, and a 
committee of inspection was elected. 


Francis Morton anv Co., Luwrtep.—At a meet- 
ing of creditors held last week, after hearing a 
report as to what transpired since the date of the 
last meeting, the action of the committee and 
Receiver was approved, and the following resolu- 
tion was passed :—‘‘ That the following committee 
be reappointed, namely :—Mr. James Dodds (Pear- 
son and Knowles Coal and Iron Co.); Mr. Joseph 
G. Wright (Messrs. Isaac Jenks and Sons); Mr. 
Wm. Henderson (Messrs. Henderson and Glass) ; 
Mr. W. H. Hewlett (the Wigan Coal and Iron 
Co.) ; and Mr. John Hall (the Sheepbridge Coal 
and Iron Co.); to confer with the Receiver and 
Liquidator, with a view to the realisation of the 
assets to the greatest advantage of all concerned, 
and that, unless previously summoned, the creditors 
be called together again in three months’ time,”’ 


eee 


Professor Reinhold Begas, the sculptor of the 
National Monument to the late Emperor William 
at Berlin, has been induced by numerous hostile 
criticisms to publish an essay stating his original 
conception of the monument, and the alterations he 
was compelled to make against his will. 


At Sandbach, Cheshire, on Wednesday, Elisha 
Lees was summoned upon a charge of unlawfully 
appropriating to his own use £1,750 whilst acting as 
trustee of the money. He did not appear, anda 
warrant for his arrest was granted. Lees has held 
many responsible positions, having been surveyor to 
the local authority, secretary to the gas company, 
collector of Government taxes, holding also other 
offices of trust. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, held on Wednesday, the chair- 
man, the Right Hon, W. L. Jackson, M.P., referred 
to the improvements now being made by the com- 
pany. At Manchester, he said, they were building 
a separate station and providing accommodation for 
their traffic at a cost of one million. The contract 
had been let to a firm who had entered into an 
obligation to put the company in possession of a 
portion of the station on the the 30th June next 
year, and with the whole of it before the 30th of 
June in the following year, At Liverpool, also, 
they had bought a site and had opened agencies ; 
while at Nottingham they had become joint owners 
of the central passenger station. With the excep‘ion 
of a very short link that would be dealt with subse- 
quently, the company had now practically four 
lines all the way from London to Huntingdon, and 
would ultimately have four lines to Peterborough, 
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Tur South Kensington Museum’s Committee 
have not concluded their inquiries this session, 
and ask to be reappointed next year. Mean- 
while, ina second report just issued, the com- 
mittee ‘‘feel bound to confirm and emphasise the 
recommendation of their first report as to the 
necessity of immediate action to secure the build- 
ings against fire.’’ They also ‘‘ express their sense 
of the importance of completing the building on 
the east side of Exhibition-road, with a view to the 
safe deposit and satisfactory exhibition of the art 
collections (including the Indian section, now on 
the west side of the road in a hired building).”’ 


Tne Bill for the creation of a Greater Bristol 
having been passed with some clippings and 
reductions, and received Royal assent, the Wes- 
tern Press is adyocating the concentration and 
rebuilding of the municipal buildings on a scale 
at once comprehensive, adequate, and worthy of 
the extended city. As our Bristol contemporary 
remarks, ‘‘ Bristol has, in the matter of its public 
offices, reduced decentralisation to a fine art. 
The sanitary offices are in one place, the medical 
officer’s department in another, the central rate 
office, police-court, gas examiner’s office, and 
weights and measure department have been just 
put down here and there where there hap- 
pened to be room for them, and without 
any kind of suggestion that they form parts of 
a whole, or that they have any connection with 
the centre of municipal activity—the Council 
House. If an important public body comes to 
Bristol, the most commodious apartment the 
civic hospitality can offer is that in which 
Bristol holds its own town’s meetings —the 
Criminal Court at the Guildhall. The fact that 
the Docks Committee are housed in a distinct 
building in Queen-square has some justification 
in the proximity of the ships; the erection of 
offices for the Electrical Department near the 
central generating station may also be defended, 
although, when the concentration does come 
about in a building worthier of Bristol than the 
present Council House, there will be something 
to be said in favour of the electrical accounts 
office being somewhere near the spot where 
other debts to the corporation have to be paid. 
No mention has been made of the venerable 
public library in King-street, with its wealth of 
literary treasures, which has earned the title of 
being the oldest institution of the kind and 
structurally the worst in the country. The late 
city surveyor, Mr. Josiah Thomas, prepared no 
fewer than 200 plans with a view to bring the 
matter to an issue; hundreds—probably thousands 
—of pounds (for no one knows exactly what the 
outlay has been) have been spent on mere patch- 
work on a building which might have sufficed for 
the early part of the century when it was erected, 
but which is, in 1897, quite out of date.”’ 


Mr. CuamBeruarn, replying to correspondents’ 
inquiries regarding the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation for Accidents Bill, says :— 
‘The Provisions of the Bill will apply to all 
buildings in the process of demolition, to all 
buildings which are being constructed with the 
help of steam, or any mechanical power, and also 
to buildings which are over 30ft. high. The 
definition is taken from the Factory Acts, and 
will include the great majority of all the accidents 
which occur in the trade, while at the {same time 
it is intended to relieve from liability the very 
small builder, who is often no better off than his 
own workmen.”’ 


Amone the measures to which the Royal Assent 
was given at the prorogation of Parliament on 
Friday were the following: — Patent Office 
Extension, Public Offices (Whitehall) Site, Dis- 
trict Councils (Water Supply Facilities), Work- 
men (Compensation for Accidents), Metropolitan 
Water Companies, Post Office (Sites), North Pem- 
brokeshire and Fishguard Railway, Great Wes- 
tern Railway (Bristol Lines), Brompton and 
Piccadilly Circus Railway, Great Northern and 
City Railway, Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier, 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway (New 
Ross and Waterford Extension), Hastings Har- 
bour District Railway ; Birmingham, North 
Warwickshire, and Stratford-upon-Avon Rail- 
way, Birmingham Churches, Invergarry and 
Fort Augustus Railway, Thames Subway (Green- 
wich to Millwall), Dearne Valley Railway, 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water, Metropolitan 
District Railway, Highgate Woods Preservation, 
Watford, Edgware, and London Railway, 
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London County Council (General Powers), — 
Harrow and Uxbridge Railway, and the White- — 
chapel and Bow Railway. eal 


We learn by the Church Times that three of — 
Mr. Pearson’s famous churches are now in course _ 
of completien. These are (1) St. Augustine’s, 
Kilburn, the spire of which will shortly be 
finished ; (2) St. Stephen’s, Bournemouth, knoy 
as the Bennett memorial church, the chancel 
which will be complete and consecrated 
October next; and (3) Truro Cathedral, whe 
the workmen are now busy in putting im the 
foundations for the remaining seven bays of the 
naye. Ae 
Tux annual report of the director-general of — 
the Geological Survey, issued on Tuesday, states — 
that the area dealt with last year amounts to 740 — 
square miles, with 3,866 miles of boundary line, — 
A portion of the staff is engaged in the centre — 
and south of England upon a survey of the drift — 
deposits, and making also such revisions in the — 
solid geology as are found necessary. The re- 
survey of the South Wales coalfield has made 
satisfactory progress, and that of the North Staf-— 
fordshire coalfield has been continued. The 
mapping of the Isle of Man has been completed 
during the year. ‘‘ A Memoir on the Geology of 
Appleby, Ullswater, and Haweswater,”” by Mr. J. — 
R. Dakyns, Mr. Tiddeman, and Mr. Goodchild, — 
has been printed, and will shortly be issued. 
Three sheets of the one-inch map (new series) — 
have been published, comprising parts of Hamp- _ 
shire, Dorsetshire, and the South Walescoalfield. 
New editions of two six-inch maps (Lancashire) 
have been published. Six new sheets of the — 
general map of England and Wales (scale, four 
miles to one inch) have been published—namely, 
Northumberland, Isle of Man, Lake District, 
North Wales, Central England and South Wales, 
and North Devon. Sheet 1 (title) and sheet 3 
(index of colours) have also been pre , So that 
the entire map is now published. Sheet 6 (Hast 
Yorkshire), 9 (Hastern Counties), and 15 (Sussex 
coast) have been reissued, printed in colours. ais: 
One sheet of vertical sections has been published: _ 
this illustrates the geology of the South Wales — 
coalfield, and has been prepared by Mr. A. — 
Strahan and Mr. W. Gibson. MS. copies of 121 _ 
six-inch maps have been deposited in the office 


for public reference. . Pe 
Tue western branch of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, of which the Right Hon. OC. Seale 
Hayne, M.P., is president, will hold its annual ae 
meeting at Glastonbury to-day (Friday) and 
to-morrow (Saturday). The visitors will be 
received by the Mayor and Town Councillors this — 
afternoon, after which the general meeting of — 
members will be held for the reception of the — 
report, election of executive, &c., and this will be 
followed by a dinner at the famous George Hotel. 
To-morrow morning, after inspecting the Glaston- 
bury waterworks and sewage-works, the members 
will visit Street, where they will be received by — 
the chairman and members of the Urban Distrie 
Council. They will inspect the Street sewage- 
works and the blue lias stone quarries under the 
guidance of Mr. T. Collingwood, surveyor to the _ 
Urban District Council, after which they willbe _ 
entertained to luncheon by Mr. W.S. Clark, J.P., — 
the chairman of the council. On returning to 
Glastonbury a public meeting will be held at the 
Town Hall, under the presidency of the May 
(Alderman Porch). Alderman J. L. Bulleid 
promised an address on ‘‘' The Past and Presen 
Sanitation of Glastonbury,’ and Mr. ( 
MacMahon, of Torquay, will contribute a pa e 
on ‘‘ The Training of Sanitary Inspectors.” 


Oxe hundred and fifteen projects for an 
attraction of an extraordinary nature at the Paris 
Exhibition to be held in the year 1900 were 


attached to the Eiffel Tower, one at the top a 
the other at the bottom, so that people pron 
nading round the lower one should see a reflecti 
of nearly the whole of Paris. Another s 
tion was to erect a memorial temple of pre 
century progress, with representations of the e 
great nations of Europe. A fantastic inventor s: 
mitted an idea for the erection of a model tow 
the future, in the year 2000 or some such : 
vanced period. A doctor urged the construct 
of a miniature hygienic city, to be built on 
most advanced and perfect hygienic princip 
and inhabited by people living in strict accc 
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a with the laws of hygiene. A startling pro- 
- posal was that a house 600ft. high should be 
S erected, in order to show how tall a habitable 
building could be made without danger. Another 
scheme was for the construction of a street to be 
guarded from end to end by detachments of 
soldiers clad in the different uniforms worn in 
France since the time of the Gauls. Yet another 
suggestion was for theerection of an enormous ver- 
ticalscrew, with a massive revolving nut fitted up 
as a café and restaurant travelling up and down it 
continually. A lady recommended a wooden re- 
production of the Horse of Troy, fitted up inter- 
nally with various apartments capable of accom- 
modating 1,000 people at a time; while a daring 
eee considered a huge beauty show with 

eputations of ladies from every country in the 
world would prove an irresistible attraction. A 
great many schemes were presented for making 
use of the Hiffel Tower in all sorts of strange and 
fantastic ways, several being that the tower 
should be encircled with a spiral railway, while 
one proposal was that it should be used as a 
toboggan chute. Another inventor desired to 
cover it so as to make it a gigantic copy of 
Bartholdi’s famous statue of ‘‘ Liberty ’’ at New 
York. In the end the committee decided that 
none of the suggestions were sufliciently practical 
or worthy of adoption. 


_ Tre excavations that have been going on for 
- months past on a plot of ground belonging to 
Herr Schabb, a manufacturer at Tréves, have 
resulted in the discovery of a Roman private 
house. The facade lies parallel with the principal 
street of the old Roman city. A number of 
blocks which served as pedestals for the wooden 
_ or stone pillars of a portico still remain. The 
entrance is distinctly recognisable between two 
buttresses and an immense-heap of stones. A long 
entrance-hall running right through the house, 
from front to back, is intersected by another 
corridor, so that the building is divided into four 
parts. Side corridors lead into the rooms. Of 
these the marble tesselated bath rooms for hot 
and cold water and warm air lie, as usual, side 
by side. The two latter were supplied with warm 
air through subterranean passages. The escape 
of the smoke was effected by' means of hollow 
tiles laid on one another. The south-western 
rooms have cellars under them. In a light court 
in the same part of the house there is a well- 
preserved window, the first ever found in a 
“Roman building. The most interesting thing, 
however, is the richly-coloured mosaic floor. 
Experts assign the building to the first half of 
the fourth century. 


Governor Hastines, of Pennsylvania, has 
vetoed the Bill to regulate the construction in 
that State of buildings in cities of the first class, 
which, of course, was of particular interest to 
Philadelphia. The measure provided that every 
building hereafter erected which shall extend to 
a greater height than 70ft. above the sidewalk 
level, and every building hereafter erected or 
altered, to be used as a hotel, apartment, tene- 
ment or lodging-house, containing more than 
50 rooms above the first floor, and every public 
hospital, asylum, or institution for the care or 
treatment of insane, weak-minded, or indigent 
persons, if more than two stories in height, shall 
be approved by the-Bureau of Buildings Inspec- 
tion. Governor Hastings states that he is con- 
vinced that the Bill was not in the interest of the 
protection of human life, as it sought to relieve 
owners of extremely high buildings and build- 
ings densely occupied, ag well as buildings occupied 
by the sick, insane, and helpless, from the erec- 
tion of fire-escapes as now required by law. The 
existing safeguards under the fire-escape laws 
upon the statute books will, in his judgment, 
prove more efficient in saving human lives than 
the provisions of the Bill under consideration. 


Tux largest hotel structure in the world is to be 
erected in Boston, Mass., the coming year, and 
its total cost will be something over 3,000,000dol., 
says the Southern Manufacturer and Builder. The 
building will be eleven stories high, and will be 
faced with fancy buff brick and terracotta. The 
design is after that of the palace of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in the north of Germany. 
The hotel will be in three sections, each one con- 
taining more than 700 rooms, and making a total 
of 2,250 separate apartments. The plans provide 
for an open court between each section of the 
house 70ft. wide, and giving ample light to the 
rooms facing it. Then in each section there will 
be an interior court 35ft. square. The dining- 

om is to be on the north side, next to the river, 


. 


a one-story structure, divided into a number of 
cosy, half shut-in apartments. The suites will 
be of various sizes, and each will have the advan- 
tage of a double elevator service, one set of eleva- 
tors being for passengers and the other for freight. 
There will be 21 elevator wells in the building. 
Features of the hotel will be the banqueting hall, 
the ballroom, and the ice skating rink, the latter 
to be used in the summer as a bicycle pavilion. 
The hotel will be specially fitted for the purpose 
There will be an elaborate refrigerating apparatus 
in the hotel, and this will be used to make ice for 
the skating rink, the floor of the rink being flooded 
and the water congealed. Many other unusual 
features are in the plans. 


Tue Administration Report on the Railways in 
India for 1896-7 has just been published as a 
bulky bluebook of 280 pages, illustrated with a 
large map. From this 1t appears that the total 
length of railways open and sanctioned on the 
31st March, 1897, was 24,5284 miles, being a net 
increase of 1,062} miles during the year. The 
total length of railways open for traffic on the 
same date was 20,3904 miles, being a net increase 
of 7134 miles, leaving 4,1381 miles still under 
construction or sanctioned. The mean mileage 
worked during the calendar year was 19,783 
miles, being an increase of 623 miles over the 
figures of the previous year. The total capital 
outlay on railways open to traffic amounted on 
the 31st December, 1896, to Rs. 253-16 crores, 
being an increase of Rs. 8°78 crores as compared 
with the expenditure incurred to the end of the 
previous year. The gross earnings in 1896 
amounted to Rs. 25,36,60,425, or Rs. 87,08,635 
less than in the previous year; the working ex- 
penses amounted to Rs. 12,19,76,875, and ab- 
sorbed 48:09 per cent. of the gross earnings 
against 46°19 percent. in 1895. The net earnings 
amounted to Rs. 13,16,83,550, being a decrease 
of Rs. 94,86,650. The statistical return on the 
capital expenditure was 5:20 per cent. against 
5°78 per cent. in the previous year. The new 
proposals during the year under reyiew were con- 
fined to commercial lines, the most important 
additions being the Hyderabad-Gédavari Valley 
(Hyderabad to Munméd), 389% miles; Tapti 
Valley line (Surat to Amalner), 1624 miles; the 
Sultanpur, Bogra and Kaliganj, 60 miles; and 
the Mymensingh, Jamalpur and Subhankhali, 63 
miles. 

J. Lupwie Hepraun, a German archeologist, 
has arrived at Oaxaca, Mex., from an extenzive 
exploration trip, covering six months, in the 
State of Chiapas, which abounds in evidences of 
a prehistoric race. He reports having discovered 
another ancient city, situated in the depths of a 
tropical forest, about sixty miles west of the 
Guatemalan border. He has with him a number 
of curious relics of the place, and states that he 
will go to Germany, where he will endeavour to 
enlist the services of the Government in sending 
out an expedition to make a further exploration of 
the city and that section. ‘The city is partly 
buried, andis covered with trees of large size and 
great age. 

Uneasiness has been caused among the manu- 
facturing concerns which flocked a few years ago 
to the natural-gas belt of Indiana by a recent 
report of the geologist of that State. ‘The state- 
ment in this report that during last year the gas 
pressure declined 20]b. on an average all over the 
2,500 square miles of the field would indicate that 
the supply is failing very fast, and that manu- 
facturing plants, which are large consumers, 
cannot be multiplied without hastening the day 
of complete exhaustion. In this respect the 
history of the Indiana oil-field will be a repetition 
of the history of fields previously exploited. The 
supply is failing everywhere, and few rich finds 
are rewarding the explorers. As to whether the 
supply will ever be renewed, geologists differ. It 
is held by some that the production of gas is a 
continuous process, as the petroleum constantly 
oozes from the oil-bearing strata to come in con- 
tact with the heated strata which converts it into 
gas. The Indiana geologist believes, however, 
that gas-production is an action already com- 
pleted, and that when the gas fails it is gone for 
ever. 
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A competitive examination is to be held by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, to fill the 
vacancy in the position of supervising architect to 
the U.S. Treasury. The salary of this official is 
4,500dol. per annum, and the Government hopes that 
an architect of high attainments and administrative 
ability may be secured to undertake the duties of 
this important and responsible post. 


Trade Mets. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


EpinpurGH AND Lerrm Masons’ STRIKE.— 
Thirty-two masters have now granted the eight 
hours’ day, and of 106 operatives—103 in Edin- 
burgh and three in Leith—who had been workin 
under the o'd conditions, the majority have cease 
work and joined the men on strike, There are 
about 900 men out of work. A number have left 
town in search of employment elsewhere. The 
Masters’ Association held a meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon at 10, Shandwick-place, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Peter White was in the chair, The meeting 
was private; but the secretary reported that the 
masters were still united, as they considered the de- 
mand of the men unwarranted, and that, so far as 
the Association was concerned, there had only been 
one defection. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—END OF THE Masons’ STRIKE,— 
A meeting of representatives of the masters’ and 
operative masons’ associations at Huddersfield was 
held on Friday, when terms were arrived at. The 
men agreed to accept an advance of 3d. now 
and another $d. in May, 1898, making 83d. now 
and 9d. in May, together with a rearrangement 
of rules. ‘The strike has lasted fourteen weeks. 
The men will go in on Monday morning, and some 
important building operations at the new police 
offices will be resumed. The settlement will afford 
much relief in other directions. 


LivErPoon.—The difficulty at present existing - 
between employing and employed plasterers is but 
little nearer settlement than last week. The em- 
ployers state that they have, notwithstanding all 
the efforts put forward to prevent the engagement 
of non-union plasterers, enough men at work to 
complete outstanding contracts. They expect the 
next overture in the direction of arbitration to come 
from the men, and look to a possible settlement 
during the coming fortnight. 


MussELBURGH.—The operative joiners of Mussel- 
burgh have received a further advance in their 
wages of 4d. per hour, as from the beginning of 
August. The rate is now 9d., the same as in Edin- 
burgh. Hitherto the Musselburgh rate has ruled 
4d. under that of Edinburgh. 


PatsnEy.—An agreement has been entered into 
between the masters and operative plumbers in 
Paisley whereby an increase of wages of 3d. per 
hour came into force on Monday. The minimum 
wage is now 9d. per hour, and the working week 
consists of 51 hours. This is the highest figure ever 
reached in plumbers’ wages in the district. 


Sourn SHretps.—The plasterers came out on 
strike on Saturday last as a protest against the 
bricklayers doing work which is claimed by the 
plasterers as their right. For many years past the 
work of putting down cement flooring such as is 
used in backyards, stables, sculleries, &c., has been 
performed by both plasterers and bricklayers, but 
the plasterers in Shields claim that this work is 
being done in other districts by plasterers alone, and 
they further assert that the plasterers’ trowel and 
rule must be used for the job. 
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The church of St. James’s, Piccadilly, will be 
closed until the end of September for cleaning and 
redecoration, under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, and for repair and improvement of the 
organ. 


A Conservative Club is being built at Oxton from 
plans by Mr. Frank Holmes. It is two stories in 
height, and has a bowling-green attached. 


In Orchard-street, Neath, new offices are being 
built for the Neath Rural District Council. Mr. 
D. M. Davies is the architect, and Messrs. Thomas 
Watkins and Co. are the builders. 


The city engineer of Oxford has submitted to the 
corporation alternative schemes of £342, £890, and 
£1,477 to deal with storm waters, which were 
referred to a committee ; £2,000 will be spent on 
Carfax Tower, excluding the clock, which is to 
cost £320, 


At the monthly meeting of the town council of 
Newport, Mon., on Tuesday, it was decided that it 
would be desirable to acquire some property adjacent 
to the town-hall with the view to carrying out 
extensions. The price asked for the property is 
£21,000. 


Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P., opened on Monday 
Prestonpans Town-hall, recently erected at a cost 
of £1,500. The building, the plans for which were 
prepared by Mr. Peter Whitecross, architect, 
Prestonpans, has a plain exterior, the stone 
dressings being from Locharbriggs quarry, Dum- 
friesshire, and the stone of the face-work from 
Hailes quarry. The main room is entered from a 
vestibule with glazed screen, is 60ft. by 35ft. in 
width, and seated for about 450 persons. 


a ee ~ oo A. 
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CHIPS. 


Miss Talbot, of Margam Park, the great church 
builder in the diocese of Llandaff, has just built a 
very handsome one dedicated to St. Theodore, at 
Port Talbot, in memory of Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, 
M.P., so long the Father of the House of Commons. 
The Bishop of Llandaff, in consecrating it, on 
Monday, said that it was one of the handsomest 
churches in the diocese. 


The private view of the Autumn Exhibition at 
Liverpool will take place on Saturday, August 28, 
and the inaugural soirée on the following Monday. 
For the first time the galleries will be illuminated 
throughout by the electric light. 


The town council of Walsall have decided to hold 
an exhibition of artists’ pictures in the art gallery, 
under the management of Mr. Creswell, of Birming- 
ham, and to set aside £100 a year for the purchase 
of pictures for the gallery. 


The Department of Science and Art has received, 
through the Foreign Office, a copy of a despatch 
inclosing a translation of a royal decree for the 
holding of an exhibition of Spanish industries in 
the Palace of Arts and Industry, Madrid, this year, 
The exhibition will be opened on October 20, 


At the Airdrie Dean of Guild Court, on Monday, 
the plans were passed and lining granted of a new 
Episcopal church to be erected at Springwells, 
Airdrie. The building will accommodate 200 
persons, and will be Gothic in design. 


The Home Secretary, Sir M. White Ridley, M.P., 
opened, on Monday, two new hospital wards that 
have been added to the Blackpool Hospital, ata 
cost of £4,000. 


A water-supply for Springfield and Gretna 
Green, which has just been constructed for the 
Annan District Committee of the Dumfriesshire 
County Council, was formally opened on Monday. 
Mr. J. 8, Millar has been the contractor, 


The Archbishop of York opened, on Tuesday, a 
new Seamen’s Institute on Sandside, Scarborough. 
The large room on the ground floor is capable of 
seating 250 people. It is to be used as a recreation 
room, and also for concerts and temperance meet- 
ings. Another room upstairs is used as a reading- 
room, and an apartment on the ground floor as a 
coffee bar. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Aston Board of 
Guardians, a long discussion took place upon the 
question of the cost of the proposed cottage homes. 
The Building Committee reported that they had 
received the detailed estimate for the homes, and 
had had under consideration a letter from the 
Local Government Board upon the subject. The 
total cost would be £50,000, and they recommended 
that the estimates should be accepted, and that the 
Local Government Board should be asked to 
sanction aloan of £39,540, repayable in sixty years, 
to defray the cost of the building of the structure 
and the architect's charges; and a further loan of 
£10,460, repayable in twenty years, to meet the 
other charges. The report was eventually adopted 
by a large majority. 

In his native towa of Shrewsbury, and in front of 
the school which for nine years he attended, a 
statue was unveiled on Tuesday in memory of 
Charles Darwin. It is the work of Mr. Horace 
Montford, R.A., and represents the naturalist 
seated in a massive chair, holding some MS. upon 
which he is engaged, but from which his face is 
turned as if in deep thought, while at the foot are a 
number of volumes representing his finished works. 
The statue, which is of bronze, is the gift of the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society, and cost 1,000 
guineas. 


ESTABLISHED ESTABLISHED 


OVER OVER 


HALF-A-CENTURY HALF-A-CENTURY 


= N\A 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES, PLANS, &c 


Lithographed in best style and with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 
191 & 192, Fleet St.,and1 & 2, Chancery Lane, 
ondon, E.C. 
Special Prices quoted for Large Jobs. 
Lreerat Discounts accorpine To ARRANGEMENT. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


SPECIALISTS. 
66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
And at Manchester, Glasgow, and Chester. 
SEND FOR BOOK, price ls. 6d., giving general information, and 


the cost of all the material necessary for the Electri i ing of 
Country House. 3 ES i Bove 


LATEST PRICES. 


IRON, &c. 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £515 0 to £6 0 0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 6. 0-05; 610 0 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates..... 515 0 , 610 0 
Bar Iron, good Staffs.......-.......... TDD? 952 VB A070 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
PQUALOD oye hocc aes Oe soanvane eheereen O "O. 5Gn.7 £20770 
Do.5" WelshoNtiaasnsss tee eee 5 15) '0'.4°t> BAT 16 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 
South Staffs 6 $25.40 
Best Snedshill 0.55,,-—10110."6 


Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. : 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per con. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. Od. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet ITon— 
No. 18 to 20. No.22to24. 


é6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 
BUS O.-ovsy cosas covatatapaaneandenone £1015 0 ...£11 0 0 
Best, ditto. secs! Sec xalbes seleatename TL S050 gael. a0 0 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Columns...............s00+8 . £6 0 0: to £8 10 0 
Cast-Iron Stanchions......... 640 70-35, = 810-20 
Cast-Iron Sash Weights _— » 42 6 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
Sin <diametior ac SccA.vsecndcees oes D410 305, eo on 0 
4in, to 6in...... Ay Tener ay" 5650 ,, 610 0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) ........... 4°15 0 255) pe D0) BO 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. | 
Pig Iron— 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall 105s. to 110s. 
Hot Blast, ditto 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 


Per ton. 


ster eeneneee 


sent nee e wee nenneeenes 


Gas Tiber. oss. iietpies Sor eiieascons 75p.c. Fittings 773p.c. 
Water Tubes, 2). iecteoesssscesten 70 op 72 
Steam-Tubes.............0086 wa 623 Ae 65 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes Fes 2160 Be 62: 
.Galvyanised Water-Tubes......... 55 9 57 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 a 47 
10ewt. casks. 5cwt. casks, 
Sheet Zinc, for roofing and work- Per ton. Per ton. 
b3 04 6 OMA pe ee em ORR or a £22 720 =O 260i £2920 3:0 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft. super. 14 0 0 , 15 0 O 
Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs.............08 1310 0 , 1410 0 
Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ............ 16:10 0 3) e17-40 =O 
Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 60 0 0 , 61 0 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 50 5 0 ,, 651 5 0 
Pin sStraits sct..pserses i 62-6 35,. 63 6 23 
Do., English Ingots .... 6615 0 ,, 6715 0 
Spelter, Silesian ............cs0.cesceee #2 te 10 NOM LT 15 6 
Per ton. Per ton 
Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to Gin. ...... £815 “0-.,, £9-15- 0 
Cat Floor Brads... csvicsercgstessaren 8 10 pc ee 10220 
Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 

Oto? 8 9 10% AL 212= "18-145 15 7B W..G. 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 
TIMBER. 

Peak, Burmaliocn seseee per load £14 5 0 to£15 10 0 
a Ban KOK acceecapedie 9) ay Op TO SBO vst aD) Oo 

Quebec pine, pitch......... a9 = nt _ 
isan yellow ...... =5 2 OO mags se. OO. 
3) ee 10 | Oe. BOO 
e 4h Oot Ae LOO 
53 mes. 0" Ose us gD 0 
‘ $6. 0's te 010.0 
src hees See? 10 Oey ae MOM 
PIE: 4c ae ecko eae Ronee Ap ete Lae 2) "0-45, - 4 302 0 
Wainscot, Riga p. log ....-, 4... 2.0 0 ,,° 3415-0 
Lath, Dantsic, p.f........ Ge Peak ed 10 0 oe tel LOMO 
St. Petersburg............ se tee a O20 ee OSO 
Greenheart’ vo castpecs stmarees 9) toes RO. WO Ges, eee cep, 
ditty SO a Say eee SETA WOR Ne AHO RO 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ..percubefoot 0 1 8 , 0 110 

Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot 

Pinwithieks wk sss Meckeaey A otal the US Taye beg 0 0 63 
s FLONAUTAS. 5, ~ gsc evsmaeO gO De yyn 80 SOLOS 
ae Mexican ...... 9 0 0 Se edb 
Cedar; Cups aicessr cso vene SS 0.0 43.45 "0 0-5 
ag, LOMGNIT AS” Sie, 1.h6 99 eve 0) eho, OL) aos 
BataDWOOd cJicee--sxcactts=ave $5 OORT > ef -- OL a0 
Walnut, Italian ............ ia eee 0 3% 0 7 


0 0 
Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120 —12ft. by 
by Llin. :— 


1jin. 


Quebec, Pine, 1st............ce0.000 «.. £2010 0 to £2610 0 
os ZUG, Srdcevstasechep eases 15> 0.0 3 SATVELO 6 
9 BI ie recarash eet 7-10-0055 eet ODO) 
Canada Spruce, Is6..............c0068 eHtO10 0 =,, ZO 
= 2nd and 3rd ......... 8=:0 205, 4 20007 0 
New Brunswick 1-20 10 ae, ao aU: 
RIGA Hi rea sarees caeeeycaee 6-107 Os, 710 0 
St. Petersburg.......... S:10.40)5 ate 
Swedish ..,:Ferssscat 9 0 0 , 1510 0 
inland ;2..ccrsscey cote 8-0 0 .4,=-840°0 
White: Seas scincsresttnisvies oereees 9-10 025,09 6.20220 
Battens; all sorte lh .i...5. lascesentavens 5 °0- 40 550 ae 0 
Flooring Boards, per square of lin, :—_ 
Let Prepared Gis Soscdevses poaciesals 0-8 6 =, 20 15'-6 
nd ditto aeiseisers Medtestss OL Te Oe Ola) 0) 
Other qualities 05.0) Seep a6 ae 
Staves, per standard M :— 
QUEbEG PIPE Wicchocatvecscnrthceddeens _ — 
WB. ACb0-2, aieteacsersteribttesectes 6 35 0 0 , 4210 0 
Memel, OF. DIDC  wesecssesesesereceese 230° 0 0 4; 240 0.0 
Meme); DYAGK ccysshseactscoveeeeye Ot 200 0 0 5, 210 0 0 
OILS. 
Tens6ed civvsstaebels senertae he per ton£16 7 6 to£17 0 0 
Rapeseed, English pale... ,, .. 28 0 0 , 28 5 0 
Do., brown ..... Saeed tavane re jy 2 act 26108075. eee to 0 
Cottonseed, refined ...... +9 1B 15 Or5, 7 16 1640 
Olive, Spanish .............4. as 28 0 0255.0950 10 0. 
Beal, pale ..2 oc cuped ni 9 23 10: 30'5, = 524 0".0 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... nA 26 15> 0.4%, .27-15 0 
Do., Ceylon 0 , 2310 0 
Palm, Lagos.., 0-5 2210 0 
Oleinie 2.2 nceee yey ae O° 555) 19 15 50 
Lubricating U.8............. per gal, S35) 30 7.6 
Petroleum, refined 4, O0O04 
Tar, Stockholm Ory? tS: 10 
Archangel .74.505.s14130 00» $9 eee. OF RZ 56 ase DSO 
Turpentine, American... per ton 21 0 0 , 2110 Q 


i] 


STERELMEY STONE L 


FP? 


19UD. 


THE ‘TESTs-OF jit 


Over Forty Years’ General Experience has 
proved that ae 


SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, — 


‘| 


Absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves — 

BRICKS, STONE, CEMENT, PLASTER, 

STUCOO, &c. ee 

Adopted by Governments and ex Bodies throughout th e 
¥ world. e 


SZERELMEY & CO., ROTHERHITHE NEW RD., S.E, 


W. Hl. LASCELLES and Co, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, F.C. — 
TELEPHONE Ne. 270. i. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 4 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


< 
ESTIMATRS GIVEW ON APPLICATIO¥, — ~ f 


HAM HILL STONE. — 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL & DOULTING 
STONE CO. : 


I ating THE HAM HILL STONE CO. and C. TRASK and 
neorporae™s SONS (THE DOULTING STONE CO.) septa 


Chief Ofice: NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agen Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD ~ 


MERCHANTS, ~ 
120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of © 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fitfor 
immediate use. . a 


TENDERS. _- >> 0 ee 

*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving — 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the ~ 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


a] 
- , 


ABERSOCK, NEAR PwLLuELi.—For alterations to Bwlch 
C.M. Chapel, Abersock, Pwllheli. Mr. Rowland Lloyd — 
Jones, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon, architect:—- 

Jones, Roberts, & Jones, Pwllheli £575 0 0 


BrruoypsEy.—For inclosing additional land and exe- 
cuting works on site of Page’s-walk School, for the London 
School Board: — - A 


Rice and Son _... £1,003 0 0 ... £24 0 O 
Akers, W., and Co. Sil 0 ~0"- |... O25 aes 
Minter, F.G. ... = 850 0 0... 30.0750 
Garrett, J.,and Son ... wo SSS Oi a0 tt). S80 Q. \ 
Charteris, D. ... eh va = 16-50-70 (A 2a 
Nicholson, T. a: ca 792.0 0 &.. F2 ae ; 
Thomas and Cooper 77610 O . : 
Ford, J. F. tas eA COD OB ns 

Jones and Groves = 750) 0-0”. 

Goad, W..V. ... he 676,70 a0. 

Leney, H. (accepted) ... One 


Bs 675 0 ¥ 
A.-Extra amount required for building brickwor 
cement. — : : iS 
Buiytu, NorrHumBeRrLand.—For carrying outimpro) 
ments in Union-road, for the joint committee of the 
Blyth and Cowpen Urban District Councils :— ; 
Simpson, G. E. (accepted) ... oy” FOL 17 Oe 


Botton Perry.—For erecting a mansion near the Oak- 
avenue, on the New Appleton estate, for Mr..Ern 
Holden :— : 

Keswick, J., York (accepted). 

Brixron.—For erecting iron buildings on Santley-str 
site, for the London School Board :— 


Charteris, D. ... = . £1,125 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. wo RIA O 
Harbrow, W. ... 1,075 0 
Cruwys, T. ad 1,050 0. 0 
Hawkins, T.J.... 1,020 0 O° 
Mitson, J. a 998 17 0 


Croggon and Co., Ltd. (accepted)... 037 10 “One 
Bromiry, E.—For new boundary wall in Leven-road 
adjoining Bromley Hall-road site, for the London School 
Board : — > 
Derby, A. W. ... oe 
Munday, G., and Sons 
Holliday, J.F. ... pee 
Gibb, D., and Co. 
Robey dial) tases ee, 
Wales, G. (accepted) ... a ee 


(Continued on page XV.) 
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THE NEW CULT. 


N his work on ‘Social Aims,” Emerson 
says, ‘‘ Next to the originator of a good 
sentence is the first quoter of it,” a truism 
which finds an exemplification amongst 
architects and artists generally. We have 
plenty of ‘‘ quoters” in architecture and to 
spare; but they do not always select the best 
points, and, as the essayist goes on to show, 
itis as difficult to appropriate the thoughts 
of others as it is to invent. The new cult of 
architects and art craftsmen have come to the 
same conclusion, and they will not ‘‘ quote” 
anything; therefore they find little sympathy 
among the rank and file of the profession, 
who are content to follow the easiest and 
safest path, which is the most popular and 
lucrative. The methods adopted by the 
“‘new art cult,” if we may so call the ad- 
vanced school, may not be the most conducive 
to their success; but at least they have the 
courage of their convictions, and manage to 
give offence in many quarters.: 

Unless they have something fresh to say, 
theorists and lecturers on art meet with no 
response. Real art is the same now as it 
was.in the time of the Greeks, and nothing 
very new can be said about it that is worth 
remembering. But the fact is that what we 
call “art” has somewhat changed; what 
was once real has become only a kind of 
fashion or convention, and there is therefore 
an opportunity now and then for some in- 
spired prophet to arise and say plainly how 
much ‘‘art” is fallen. Ruskin many years 
ago promulgated what appeared to be a new 
gospel of art, though it was simply a de- 
nunciation, almost prophetic in its tone, of 
what is called modern art, its abuses and 
conventions. It came like a new revela- 
tion to many; in vigorous word-paint- 
ing he tore off the veil of shams and 
hypocrisy which obscured the reality of art, 
and if he said many things which looked 
extravagant and paradoxical, the object of 
his writings has been attained in more honest 
workmanship and sincerity of intention. The 
same may be said of William Morris, whose 
writings and work gave an impulse to the 
workman who had a_ yocation, till then 
dormant under a load of shackles. These 
and a few more stirred the dead bones till a 
new life began to breathe in them. What 
these men did simply was to discern the real 
meaning of art, which till then was a mere 
fiction and fashion—to strip it of all false 
ideas and concretions. And we have a few 
more of the same kind who are following 
their example, trying to keep fresh and 
alive the real faith in art, and prevent 
it from again being tampered with by 
those who make profit out of it. Plain 
speaking is, of course, unpalatable to 
architects and decorative artists amongst 
others, who are content to remain in a 
groove, and it is just for this reason that 
anything that seems to be a little strange is 
laughed at. People of this sort are always 
prating and canting on the intricacies and 
perplexities of art, inventing fine phrases 
and terms, and wrapping up their particular 
art and craft in technical terms, and making 
it appear more and more difficult to the out- 
sider. They do not like to be told, as Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson says in his introductory 
sketch prefixed to a volume on “Art and 
Life and the Building and Decoration of 
Cities,” that the “immediate function of 
art is to do each right thing well, in the spirit 
of the artist, in the spirit of the whole.” The 
professional architect, or decorator, or carver 


thinks his own vocation a more important 
function than thus described so simply, 
requiring a knowledge of technical matters, 
of styles, of art methods.; but the 
above definition of doing each right thing 
well comprises a good deal more than the 
crdinary craftsman thinks. He has to dis- 
cover the right thing first of all, which means 
how to think and adapt, and then to do it 
well—that is, with the best skill he can 
command. What has to be guarded against 
is the thought that any piece of work—a 
building, a cabinet, a chair, or a scheme of 
decoration—is necessarily right because it is 
like something else of the same kind ; or be- 
cause a good model or example has been 
followed, or because the artist has adopted a 
traditional method, the work is a ‘‘ right 
thing.” What is right can only be found 
out by thinking with an honest intention to 
do what is true, which may often lead us to 
a very different result from that which 
we obtain by the other method. So 
that this short and _ simple definition 
means a great deal more than may be 
imagined. How does this dictum explain 
the architect’s work? Does he always take 
a right model or conception of a building ” 
Is it not too often something complex when 
its use dictates extreme simplicity in plan 
and elevation? Instead of making a plan 
that will just suit the requirements, it is 
more than is wanted. Or he selects a model 
of a building that is by no means appropriate. 
Complexity and expense too often force 
themselyes upon him;—its ornamentation 
and details are borrowed, not genuine ex- 
pressions of the materials chosen, nor suitable 
to the purpose or the locality. The engineer 
has not this temptation. The necessity of 
absolute utility makes him less liable to go 
wrong, and neglect the ‘“‘right thing”; but 
the architect is for ever being haunted with 
feelings that his first honest impulses are 
crude, and in endeavouring to improve his 
design he loses sight of utility. How many 
examples of building illustrate this neglect 
of the dictum “to do each right thing well.” 
If we look at all the labourers’ cottages, to 
take an easy example, how many of them fall 
short of the absolute simplicity and use de- 
manded! How many of those erected on 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s estates imitate 
little cottages orné or fanciful villas, with 
such details as carved or pierced barge- 
boards, bay-window, timber ornamentation. 
So inside one finds a cramped passage or 
entrance with stairs in front, no one decently 
sized family or living room, but a number of 
closet-like apartments, following the arrange- 
ment of a small suburban house suitable 
for a class above the labourer, but which 
is ridiculous for a country labourer’s 
family. The whole idea has been to ape the 
type of better-class villas on a small scale. 
Even for the city clerk or professional class 
of small means the suburban house is seldom 
better. A man with a family of three or 
five does not want a complete set of small 
rooms, one with a bay window in front, 
called almost satirically a ‘‘ drawing-room,” 
with perhaps a third called a ‘ morning 
room”; but he wants one good sized 
sitting-room, and another as a room 
for receiving visitors, and a few good-sized 
and ventilated bedrooms. The ‘‘right thing ” 
here is certainly not chosen even if the 
‘doing it well” passes muster. In such 
buildings as almshouses, convalescent homes, 
village churches, schools, stables, and the 
like, the same error is common. The village 
church is pretentious, though small; the 
architect could not conceive one without a 
nave and two aisles, a chancel and a tower 
and spire, and all the adjuncts of a town 
church; but how ridiculous—it recalls to 
mind a Bond-street exquisite, top hat and all, 
climbing an Alpine peak or shooting on the 
moors. ‘‘ (Quite out of place!” we instinctively 
exclaim, as we see a dandy in black coat and 
silk hat on the sands. So it is equally 


absurd to find a church built of minster or 
cathedral-like completeness in a poor and 
crowded town district or a diminutive 
Osborne or Balmoral Castle in a London 
suburb. The ‘‘right thing in the right 
place” has scarcely been learned by the 
architect of Philistine tendencies; he has 
to obey orders or the commands of my Lord 
Snob or my Lady Fashionable. The desire 
not to be simple or self-evident is one of the 
weaknesses of modern architecture, and that 
is why a too-obvious expression is so rarely 
admired except by the certain ‘‘cult” or 
school of artists we have mentioned. Perhaps 
the idea that if we made our designs too 
simple and apparent, the public would think 
less of the architect’s services, has something 
to do with this opinion. Elaborateness and 
complexity savour of learning and cleverness ; 
but a very direct way of doing a thing has an 
air of childish simplicity about it not very 
congenial to the great Five Per Cent. On the 
whole, it must be confessed, one of the weak 
points of mere professionalism in art is the 
temptation to become fussy and unreal—to 
appear to be clever or learned ; and the same 
feeling pervades all professions, more or less. 
Such societies as the Arts and Crafts are 
direct protests to this exclusive view of art, 
which makes it appear that only those who 
have acquired certain professional training 
or have been apprenticed can turn out 
artistic work. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson says 
all men are potentially artists, each in his 
own degree, and one and all to be capable of 
co-operating and bringing themselves into 
unison with ‘‘the rhythm of the universe.” 
Latent talent there is undoubtedly in many 
men, requiring only to be brought out to enable 
them to take their share. Many an architect 
can remember instances where he has 
found a client able to improve on a plan, and 
of workmen who haye made useful sugges- 
tions and improved on details of design. 
They see a thing in a new light, unobscured 
by those hindrances and prejudices which 
the professional artist cannot avoid. In this 
way a bricklayer or a mason sees the obvious 
and direct way of forming a brick chimney 
or of setting a stone detail that would never 
occur to the designer or draughtsman. 

The same principle applies to furniture and 
woodwork. The ‘‘right thing” or method 
of framing a table, a sideboard, or chair is 
never likely to occur to the ordinary manu- 
facturer or designer of thes articles. His 
head is full of the technical methods in use, 
the ‘‘ properties” of his craft, beads and 
reels, mouldings, and other survivals of past 
styles. He looks through volumes of designs 
by various schools and makers, modern 
pattern books in Curtain-road; but he 
neglects the main question of right and 
wrong. To tell him that real art is not in 
these things, but in thinking how he ought 
to frame to give the utmost convenience with 
effective strength, how to dress his wood to 
set off its figure, where he ought to mould or 
carve, is to undeceive him. It may be only 
a limited kind of art, the exercise of common 
sense in handicraft; but it is art all the same, 
in doing work well. As a matter of fact, the 
question which weighs with the ordinary 
craftsman is not How a certain thing 
should be done, but How it. ds done, 
and what people look for. They expect a 
certain class of goods turned out a certain 
way. If they see a chair that is really com- 
fortable to sit in, and looks plain and 
straightforward, they pooh-pooh it; but if it 
follows a pattern of Chippendale or Sheraton, 
it must be right—so powerful is the influence 
of conventional tradition. ‘‘ Peculiar,” 
“stiff,” <‘horribly plain,” ‘‘a fad,” are 
terms which people of this kind apply to all 
independent effort to do things in a reason- 
able and artistic manner, and the only way 
is to point the maxim as often as possible. 
In decoration it is just the same: it is not 
the right thing that is wanted so much, but 
what looks chic to Mr. Brown or Mr, Smith, 
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who have an immeuse dislike to anything 
eccentric or that looks peculiar; and this is 
the prejudice which the architect has to fight 
against and try to overcome. It claims at- 
tention in politics, theology, opinions about 
all matters; until the thin crust of pre- 
judice and ignorance is broken through, 
people will stick to their old ideas, and they 
will hail the new only when it becomes 
popular. 

Our art schools haye been trying to in- 
culcate the same principle of reliance or 
independent thought, but what they have 
tried to do with one hand they have rendered 
abortive with another. How can a student 
design anything original in ironwork hang- 
ings or wall decoration when he has to surfeit 
his eyes on patterns and conventions of the 
most stereotyped kind? Nor, if we take 
the designs awarded medals at the National 
Competition, do we see that he is encouraged 
much for any effort in this direction: the 
youth who can draw and repeat mechanically 
has the best chance of winning. The general 
complaint made by examiners shows how 
little material and appropriateness are con- 
sidered. Thus, in one subject, designs are 
made without reference to the material ; 
in another instance, a design for a table- 


cloth with a border does not indicate that the: 


latter hangs down, indeed the pattern would 
equally serve the purpose of ridge-cresting ; 
and in other instances folial patterns are 
upside down, and animals on their heads. 
Fundamental principles of decoration, 
whether for wall surfaces, for hangings, for 
iron and metal, for faience, never occur to 
students who have been instructed according 
to examples, not to have notions. 

The only hope for a better state of things 
will depend on the success which awaits those 
who are trying to revert to the primary 
principles of art. A few of the more educated 
among those who patronise art are beginning 
to see that good art lies far below the sur- 
face; that it extends to good construction, 
to technical qualities, to materials and work- 
manship—all of which have to be fashioned 
by the exercise of common-sense and taste. 
We have had too much theorising and 
lecturing to little purpose by men who have 
only touched the fringe of their subjects 
—who have entirely missed the main question. 
The public monuments of our streets, our 
sculpture, the design of our fountains, our 
seats, the laying out of open spaces, even 
our railings, lamps, and lamp-pillars, all 
show how much we are still under the 
control of the manufacturer and the com- 
mercial designer. Me 
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WALLS BELOW BRESSUMMERS. 

f bate question whether a wall of a building 
: erected in the Metropolis is to be of 
the statutory thickness below a bressummer 
which carries the upper part is one of import- 
ance to all builders and architects. The facts 
of a case were reported in our last issue. 
A builder of Walworth appealed against a 
notice of objection made by Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land, M.8.A., the district surveyor, having 
reference to the thickness of the external 
walls of the basement of a public-house 
which was being rebuilt at Peckham. The 
district surveyor claimed that the wall in 
question should be 171in. thick for the 
basement story in accordance with the 
schedule, it being in his view a wall 43ft. 
in height. On the contrary, it was con- 
tended for the appellant that it was 
not a basement wall in this sense—that 
section 56 of the Act which dealt with 
bressummers showed an entirely different 
state of things had to be considered where 
a bressummer was used. It was argued that 
the wall began with the bressummer, and 
not with the basement. While the district 
surveyor said the thickness of the wall had 
to be regulated by its height taken from the 
basement ; the appellant, on the other hand, 


contended that. the height should be taken 
from the bressummer. It will be seen the 
plea set up was a rather plausible one, and 
sought by reducing the height of wall to 
reduce its thickness. Indeed, it is sucha 
plea that might occur to any builder. Between 
the ground-floor leyel and the bressummer 
there is practically no wall, it being occupied 
by the shop-front. Then why make the 
lower portion of the basement wall so thick ? 
It has no weight onit. But did the Act con- 
template this case? The only provision 
referring to it is section 7 of the First 
Schedule (preliminary), which runs as 
follows :—‘‘ For the purpose of determining 
the thickness of a wall, the height of 
such wall shall be measured from the 
base of the wall to the top of the top- 
most story, whether such wall is carried 
to the full height or not; or in case of a 
gable, when there are no stories on the roof, 
to half the height of the gable.” Now the 
question occurs, What is the meaning to be 
attached to the ‘‘base of the wall”? Cer- 
tainly the framers of the Act could have had 
no other idea than that of the ‘ base” 
defined in the Act. Turning to which, we 
read the following definition :—‘‘'The ex- 
pression ‘base’ applied to a wall means the 
underside of the course immediately above 
the footings [if any, or in the case of a wall 
carried by a bressummer, above such bres- 
summer].” The part within brackets is the 
new matter in the repealed Act. The 
framers of the new Act, therefore, had in 
contemplation a wall carried by a bres- 
summer as well. They, therefore, thought 
of two bases, but not belonging to the same 
wall. ‘In the case before the magistrate 
there was a basement wall 14in. thick, called 
by the architect ‘a retaining wall” only, 
which might be regarded as included in 
the height of the wall above the bressummer. 
This is the view the magistrate took. Mr. 
Hopkins asked ‘‘ Why a wall is less a wall 
within the statute because half-way up, it 
may be, there is a bressummer ?” The reply 
to this was that ‘‘ Because the height of the 
wall has to be measured from the base—and 
the base of the wall in this case was from 
the bressummer.”’ Here was the point at 
issue. While the appellant said the base- 
ment wall was only a retaining wall, the 
magistrate held it to be the wall of the build- 
ing which came under the statute. It was 
argued, on the other hand, that there cannot 
be two bases to the same wall—that the 
basement wall did not go higher than the 
surface of ground. The magistrate said he 
was not dealing with anything above the 
bressummer, but with the wall below, and 
which carries the bressummer, and upon 
this ground he dismissed the appeal. 

If our readers have followed the argument 
they will at once see on what ground the 
magistrate decided for the district surveyor’s 
view. It was, in fact, one wall from the 
basement to the topmost story; and if there 
was a large vacant space or shop-front 
bridged over by a bressummer, it was an 
accident. The wall had to be measured 
through the bressummer, and the second base 
was not considered. And no doubt this isa 
reasonable view when we consider one pos- 
sibility, though it did not occur to the par- 
ties. Suppose, for instance, the owner of 
the building ono day turns the shop into an 
office, or a dwelling-house, and builds up 
with brick the shop-front opening, and 
removes the bressummer. It would then be 
one wall from top to bottom. The 14in. 
basement wall would not be sufficient, or, at 
least, it would then be clearly contrary to the 
statutory thickness. Therefore, it is safe to 
look at the wall of basement as a part of 
the wall above the bressummer. Section 56 of 
the Act, relied on by the appellant, which 
deals with ‘‘ rules as to bressummers,” does 
not materially alter matters. It merely 
refers to the bearing of beams of this kind 
upon piers of brick or stone, or upon story- 
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posts fixed on a solid foundation. If such 
piers had been brought up independently — 
from such a foundation to carry the bres- 
summer, no doubt the finding would haye 
been different. : 

-One important thing about the case is that 
it points to a rather debatable subject. The 
provisions of the Act are certainly wantin, 
in precision. The section we have quo 
might have been worded in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt whatever as to where: 
the height of a wall was to be taken from 
when a basement wall below a bressummer or 
shop-front was shown. The question may 
occur again, Can there be two bases to the 
same wall? It would be easy for a builder to: 
argue that the base of a wall carried on a 
girder some feet from the ground is from the- 
girder. Ingenious devices to support walls. 
may be inyented which, interpreted by the 
definition clause of ‘‘ base,” would lead to. 
some trouble. The statutory definition of 
‘‘base” is ambiguous: it may mean one of 
two things—eithera base above a footing, or 
a base above a bressummer. It cannot mean 
both. The schedule of thicknesses applies to. 
the height of wall above a foundation, and 
therefore it is necessary to take the former 
meaning. Those who make designs for new 
buildings or for alterations will do well to 
bear in mind the decision that has been 
given. It would be interesting to know 
positively if any walls had been built, as it 
was hinted, contrary to this rule, on the 
understanding that the height in such cases 
was taken from the bressummer instead of 
from the basement. There ‘can be little 
doubt that when the clause (sect. 7 of the 
first schedule) was framed, the words. 
‘*measured from the base of the wall, &c.,” 
were intended in every case to mean the base 
above the foundation, and that any doubt 
must have arisen from the definition which 
speaks of another base. ‘The facts as related 
in the court afford another instance of the 
very great importance to be attached to 
definitions in building Acts;—how often they 
have rendered a section intended to mean a 
certain thing nugatory. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—ARCHMOLOGY AS A 
SCIENCE. 


IR JOHN EVANS, the president, in his 
address at Toronto, on Wednesday, said : It 
appears to me that my election to this important 
post may, in the main, be regarded as a recogni- 
tion by this association of the value of archaeology 
asa science. Leaving all personal considerations. 
out of question, I gladly hail this recognition, 
which is, indeed, in full accordance with the 
attitude already for many years adopted by the 
association towards anthropology, one of the 
most important branches of true archeology. It 
is no doubt hard to define the exact limits which 
are to be assigned to 
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and archeology as a branch of history and belles. 
lettres. It must, however, be acknowledged that 

a distinction does exist between archeology — 
proper, and what, for want of a better word, may 
be termed antiquarianism. It may be interesting — 
to know the internal arrangements of a Domini- 
cian convent in the middle ages; to distinguish — 
between the different mouldings characteristic of 
the principal styles of Gothic architecture; to 
determine whether an English coin bearing the — 
name of Henry was struck under Henry IL, — 
Richard, John, or Henry III., or to decide — 
whether some given edifice was erected in 
Roman, Saxon, or Norman times. But the power : 
to do this, though involving no small degree of” 
detailed knowledge and some acquaintance with — 
scientific methods, can hardly entitle its possessors 
to be enrolled among the votaries of science. 4 
familiarity with all the details of Greek and 
Roman mythology and culture must be regarde 
as a literary rather than a scientific qualification ; 
and yet, when among the records of classical 
times we ccme upon traces of manners 
customs which have survived for generations, 
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which seem to throw some rays of light upon the 
dim past, when history and writing were unknown, 
we are, I think, approaching the boundaries of 
scientific archeology. Every reader of Virgil 
knows that the Greeks were not merely orators, 
but that with a pair of compasses they could 
describe the movements of the heavens and fix 
the rising of the stars; but when by modern 
astronomy we can determine the heliacal rising of 
some well-known star, with which the worship 
in some given ancient temple is known to have 
been connected, and can fix its position on the 
horizon at some particular spot, say, 3,000 years 
ago, and then find that the axis of the temple is 
directed exactly towards that spot, we have some 
trustworthy scientific evidence that the temple in 
‘question must have been erected at a date 
approximately 1,100 years n.c. If on or close to 
‘the same site we find that more than one temple 
was erected, each having a different orientation, 
these variations, following as they may fairly be 
presumed to do the changing position of the 
rising of the dominant star, will also afford a 
guide as to the chronological order of the different 
foundations. The researches of Mr. Penrose seem 
‘to show that in certain Greek temples, of which 
the date of foundation is known from history, the 
actual orientation corresponds with that theoreti- 
cally deduced from astronomical data. Sir J. 
Norman Lockyer has shown that what holds good 
for Greek temples applies to many of far earlier 
date in Egypt, though up to the present time 
hardly a sufficient number of accurate observations 
have been made to justify us in foreseeing all the 
instructive results that may be expected to arise 
from astronomy coming to the aid of archeology. 
The intimate connection of archeology with other 
sciences is in no case so evident as with respect to 
geology, for, when considering subjects such as 
those I shall presently discuss, it is almost im- 
possible to say where the one science ends and the 
other begins. When we come to discuss that 
remote age in which we find the earliest traces 
that are at present known of man’s appearance 
upon earth, the aidof geology and palxontology 
becomes absolutely imperative. The changes in 
the surface configuration and in the extent of the 
land, especially in a country like Britain, as well 
as the modifications of the fauna and flora since 
those days, have been such that the archeologist 
pure and simple is incompetent to deal with them, 
and he must either himself undertake the study of 
these other sciences or call experts in them to his 
assistance. The evidence that man had already 
appeared upon the earth is afforded by stone 
implements wrought by his hands, and it falls 
strictly within the province of the archzologist to 
judge whether given specimens were so wrought 
or not; it rests with the geologist to determine 
their stratigraphical or chronological position, 
while the palzeontologist can pronounce upon the 
age and character of the associated fauna and 
flora. If left to himself the archeologist seems 
too prone to build up theories founded upon form 
alone, irrespective of geological conditions. The 
geologist, unaccustomed to archological details, 
may readily fail to see the difference between the 
results of the operations of nature and those of 
art, and may be liable totracethe effects of man’s 
handiwork in the chipping, bruising, and wearing 
which in all ages result from natural forces ; but 
the united labours of the two, checked by those of 
the palawontologist, cannot do otherwise than lead 
towards sound conclusions. It will, perhaps, be 
expected of me that I should on the present occa- 
sion bring under review the state of our present 
knowledge with regard to 
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and probably no fitter place could be found for the 
discussion of such a topic than the adopted home 
of my venerated friend, the late Sir Daniel 
Wilson, who first introduced the word ‘ pre- 
historic’? into the English language. Some 
among us may be able to call to mind the excite- 
ment, not only among men of science, but among 
the general public, when, in 1859, the discoveries 
of M. Boucher de Perthes and Dr. Rigollot in the 
gravels of the valley of the Somme, at Abbeville 
and Amiens, were confirmed by the investigations 
of the late Sir Joseph Prestwich, myself, and 
others, and the co-existence of man with the 
extinct animals of the Quaternary fauna, such as 
the mammoth and woolly-haired rhinoceros, was 
first virtually established. It was at the same 
time pointed out that these relics belonged to a far 
earlier date than the ordinary stone weapons 
found upon the surface, which usually showed 
signs of grinding or polishing, and thaf, in fact, 


there were two Stone Ages in Britain. To these 
the terms Neolithic and Paleolithic were subse- 
quently applied by Sir John Lubbock. The 
excitement was not less, when, at the meeting of 
this association at Aberdeen in the autumn of that 
year, Sir Charles Lyell, in the presence of the 
Prince Consort, called attention to the discoveries 
in the valley of the Somme, the site of which he 
had himself visited, and to the vast lapse of time 
indicated by the position of the implements in 
drift-deposits 100ft. above the existing river. 
The conclusions forced upon those who examined 
the facts on the spot did not receive immediate 
acceptance by all who were interested in geology 
and archwology, and fierce were the controversies 
on the subject that were carried on both in the 
newspapers and before various learned societies. 
It is at the same time instructive and amusing 


to look back on the discussions of those days.. 


While one class of objectors accounted for the 
configuration of the flint implements from the 
gravels by some unknown chemical agency, by 
the violent and continued gyratory action of 
water, by fracture resulting from pressure, by 
rapid cooling when hot or by rapid heating when 
cold, or even regarded them as aberrant forms of 
fossil fishes, there were others who, when com- 
pelledto acknowledyethattheimplements were the 
work of men’s hands, attempted to impugn and 
set aside the evidence as to the circumstances 
under which they had been discovered. In doing 
this they adopted the view that the worked flints 
had either been introduced into the containing 
beds at a comparatively recent date, or, if they 
actually formed constituent parts of the gravel, 
then that this was a mere modern alluvium result- 
ing from floods at no very remote period. Inthe 
course of a few years the main stream of scientific 
thought left this controversy behind, though a 
tendency to cut down the lapse of time necessary 
for all the changes that have taken place in the 
configuration of the surface of the earth and in the 
character of its occupants since the time of the 
paleolithic gravels, still survives in the inmost 
recesses of the hearts of not a few observers. In 
his address to this association at the Bath meeting 
of 1864, Sir Charles Lyell struck so true a note 
that I am tempted to reproduce the paragraph to 
which I refer :—‘‘ When speculations on the long 
series of events which occurred in the Glacial and 
post-Glacial periods are indulged in, the imagina- 
tion is apt to take alarm at the immensity of the 
time required to interpret the monuments of these 
ages, all referable to the era of existing species. 
In order to abridge the number of centuries 
which would otherwise be indispensable, a dispo- 
sition is shown by many to magnify the rate of 
change in prehistoric times by investing the 
causes which have modified the animate and inani- 
mate world with extraordinary and excessive 
energy. Itis related of a great Irish orator of 
our day that when he was about to contribute 
somewhat parsimoniously towards a public 
charity he was persuaded by a friend to make a 
more liberal donation. In doing so he apologised 
for his apparent want of generosity by saying 
that his early life had been a constant struggle 
with scanty means, and that ‘they who are born 
to affluence cannot easily imagine how longa 
atime it takes to get the chill of poverty out of 
one’s bones.’ In like manner, we of the living 
generation, when called upon to make grants of 
thousands of centuries in order to explain the 
events of what is called the modern period, shrink 
naturally at first from making what seems so 
lavish an expenditure of past time. Throughout 
our early education we have been accustomed to 
such strict economy in all that relates to the 
chronology of the earth and its inhabitants in re- 
mote ages, so fettered have we been by old tradi- 
tional beliefs that, even when our reason is 
convinced, and we are persuaded that we ought to 
make more liberal grants of time to the geologist, 
we feel how hard it is to get the chill of poverty 
out of our bones.’’ Many, however, have at the 
present day got over this feeling, and of late years 
the general tendency of those engaged upon the 
question of the antiquity of the human race has 
been in the direction of seeking for evidence by 
which the existence of man upon theearth could be 
carried back to a date earlier than that of the 
Quaternary gravels. There is little doubt that 
such evidence will eventually be forthcoming ; 
but, judging from all probability, it is notin 
Northern Europe that the cradle of the human 
race will eventually be discovered ; but, in some 
part of the world more favoured by a Tropical 
climate, where abundant means of subsistence 
could be procured, and where the necessity for 


warm clothing did not exist. Before entering 
into speculations on this subject, or attempting to 
lay down the limits within which we may safely 
accept recent discoveries as firmly established, it 
will be well to glance at some of the cases in which 
implements are stated to have been found under 
circumstances which raise a presumption of the 
existence of man in pre-Glacial, Pliocene, or even 
Miocene times. ~- Flint implements of ordinary 
Paleolithic type have, for instance, been recorded 
as found in the Eastern Counties of England, in 
beds beneath the chalky boulder clay; but, on 
careful examination the geological evidence has 
not to my mind proved satisfactory, nor has it, I 
believe, been generally accepted. Moreover, the 
archeological difficulty that man, at two such 
remote epochs as the pre-Glacial and the post- 
Glacial, even if the term glacial be limited to the 
chalky boulder clay, should have manufactured 
implements so identical in character that they 
cannot be distinguished apart, seems to have been 
entirely ignored. Within the last few months we 
had the report of worked flints having been dis- 
covered in the Late Pliocene forest bedof Norfolk; 
but in that instance the signs of human workman- 
ship upon the flints are by no means apparent to 
all observers. But such an antiquity as that of 
the forest bed is as nothing when compared with 
that which would be implied by the discoveries of 
the work of men’s hands in the Pliocene and 
Miocene beds of England, France, Italy, and 
Portugal, which have been accepted by some 
geologists. There is one feature in these cases 
which has hardly received due attention, and that 
is the isolated character of the reputed discoveries. 
Had man, for instance, been present in Britain 
during the Crag period, it would be strange 
indeed if the sole traces of his existence that he 
left were a perforated tooth of a large shark, the 
sawn rib of a manatee, and a beaming full face, 
carved on the shell of a pectunculus. In an 
address to the Anthropological section at the 
Leeds meeting of the Association in 1890 I dealt 
somewhat fully with these supposed discoveries 
of the remains of human art in beds of Tertiary 
date; and I need not here go further into the 
the question. Suffice it to say that I see no 
reason why the verdict of ‘‘ Not proven”’ at 
which I then arrived should be reversed. In the 
case of a more recent discovery in Upper Burma in 
beds at first pronounced to be Upper Miocene, 
but subsequently ‘definitely ascertained to be 
Pliocene,’’ some of the flints are of purely natural 
and not artificial origin, so that two questions 
arise :—I1st, Were the fossil remains associated 
with the worked flints or with those of natural 
forms? And second, Were they actually found 
in the bed to which they have been assigned, 
or did they merely lie together on the surface ? 
Even the Pithecanthropus erectus of Dr. Hugéne 
Dubois from Java meets with some incredulous 
objectors from both the physiological and the 
geological sides. From the point of view of the 
latter the difficulty lies in determining the exact 
age of what are apparently alluvial beds in the 
bottom of a river valley. When we return to 
Paleolithic man, it is satisfactory to feel t).at we 
are treading on comparatively secure grovnd, and 
that the discoveries of the last forty .,years in 
Britain alone enable us to a great extent to re- 
constitute his history. We may not know the 
exact geological period when first he settled 
in the British area, but we have good evidence 
that he occupied it at a time when the con- 
figuration of the surface was entirely different 
from what it is at present; when the river 
valleys had not been cut down to anything like 
their existing depth, when the fauna of the 
country was of a totally different character from 
that of the present day, when the extension of 
the southern part of the island seaward was in 
places such that the land was continuous with 
that of the continent, and when in all probability 
a far more rainy climate prevailed. We have 
proofs of the occupation of the country by man 
during the long lapse of time that was necessary 
for the excavation of the river valleys. We have 
found the old floors on which his habitations were 
fixed, we have been able to trace him at work on 
the manufacture of flint instruments, and by 
building up the one upon the other the flakes 
struck off by the primeval workman in those 
remote times we have been able to reconstruct 
the blocks of flint which served as his material. 
That the duration of 
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must have extended over an almost incredible 
length of time is sufficiently proved by the fact 
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that valleys, some miles in width and of a depth 
of from 100 to 150ft., have been eroded since the 
deposit of the earliest implement-bearing beds. 
Nor is the apparent duration of this period 
diminished by the consideration that the floods 
which hollowed out the valleys were not in all 
probability of such frequent occurrence as to 
teach Paleolithic man by experience the danger 
of settling too near to the streams, for had he 
kept to the higher slopes of the valley there 
would have been but little chance of his imple- 
ments having so constantly formed constituent 
parts of the gravels deposited by. the floods. 
he examination of British cave-deposits affords 
corroborative evidence of this extended duration 
of the Paleolithic Period. In Kent’s cavern at 
Torquay, for instance, we find in the lowest 
deposit, the breccia below the red cave-earth, 
implements of flint and chert corresponding in 
all respects with those of the high level and most 
ancient river gravels. In the caye-earth these 
_ are scarcer, though implements occur which also 
have their analogues in the river deposits; but, 
what is more remarkable, harpoons of reindeer’s 
horn and needles of bone are present, identical 
in form and character with those of the caverns 
of the Reindeer Period in the South of France, 
and suggestive of some bond of union or identity 
of descent between the early troglodytes, whose 
habitations were geographically ‘so widely 
separated the one from the other. Ina cavern 
at Cresswell Crags on the confines of Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, a bone has moreover been 
found engraved with a representation of parts of 
a horse in precisely the same style as the engraved 
bones of the French caves. It is uncertain 
whether any of the River-drift specimens belong 
to so late a date as these artistic cavern-remains ; 
but the greatly superior antiquity of even these 
to any Neolithic relic is testified by the thick 
layer of stalagmite, which had been deposited in 
Kent’s Cavern before its occupation by men 
of the Neolithic and Bronze Periods. Towards 
the close of the period covered by the human 
occupation of the French caves, there seems to 
have been a dwindling in the number of the larger 
animals constituting the Quaternary fauna, whereas 
theirremains are present in abundarce in the lower, 
and therefore more recent, of the valley gravels. 
This circumstance may afford an argument in 
favour of regarding the period represented by the 
later French caves as a continuation of that 
during which the old river gravels were 
deposited, and yet the great change in the fauna 
that has taken place since the latest of the cave- 
deposits included in the Paleolithic Period is 
indicative of an immense lapse of time. How 
much greater must have been the time required 
for the more conspicuous change between the old 
Quaternary fauna of the river gravels and that 
characteristic of the Neolithic Period! As has 
been pointed out by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
only thirty-one out of the forty-eight well- 
ascertained species living in the post-Glacial or 
River-drift Period survived into prehistoric or 
Neolithic times. We have not, indeed, any 
means at command for estimating the number of 
centuries which such an important change 
indicates ; but when we remember that the date 
of the commencement of the Neolithic or Surface 
Stone Period is still shrouded in the mist of a 
dim antiquity, and that prior to that commence- 
ment the River-drift Period had long come to 
an end; and when we further take into 
account the almost inconceivable ages that, 
even under the most favourable conditions, 
the excavation of wide and deep valleys by 
river action implies, the remoteness of the date 
at which the Palzolithic Period had its beginning 
almost transcends our powers of imagination. 
We find distinct traces of river action from 100ft. 
to 200ft. above the level of existing streams and 
rivers, and sometimes at a great distance from 
them; we observe old fresh-water deposits on the 
slopes of valleys several miles in width; we find 
that long and lofty escarpments of rock have 
receded unknown distances since their summits 
were first occupied by Paleolithic man: we see 
that the whole side of a wide river-valley has 
been carried away by an invasion of the sea, 
which attacked and removed a barrier of chalk 
cliffs from 400ft. to 600ft. in height; we find 
that what was formerly an inland river has been 
widened out into an arm of the sea, now the high- 
way of our fleets; and that gravels which were 
originally deposited in the bed of some ancient 
river now cap isolated and lofty hills. And yet, 
remote as the date of the first known occupation 
of Britain by man may be, it belongs to what, 
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geologically speaking, must be regarded as a quite 
recent period, for we are now in a position to fix, 
with some degree of accuracy, its place on the 
geological scale. Thanks to investigations ably 
carried out at Hoxne in Suffolk, and at Hitchin 
in Hertfordshire, by Mr. Clement Reid, under 
the auspices of this Association and of the 
Royal Society, we know that the implement- 
bearing beds at those places undoubtedly be- 
long to a time subsequent to the deposit of 
the great chalky boulder clay of the Eastern 
Counties of England. Itis, of course, self-evident 
that this vast deposit, in whatever manner it 
may have been formed, could not, for centuries 
after its deposition was complete, have presented 
a surface inhabitable by man. Moreover, at a 
distance but little farther north, beds exist which 
also, though at a somewhat later date, were 
apparently formed under Glacial conditions. At 
Hoxne, the interval between the deposit of the 
boulder clay and of the implement-bearing beds 
is distinctly proved to have witnessed at least 
two noteworthy changes in climate. The beds 
immediately reposing on the clay are characterised 
by the presence of alder in abundance, of hazel, 


and yew, as well as by that of numerous flowering 
plants indicative of a temperate climate very dif- 
ferent from that under which the boulder clay 
itself was formed. Above these beds, characterised 
by temperate plants, comes a thick and more 
recent series of strata, in which leaves of the 
dwarf Arctic willow and birch abound, and which 
were in all probability deposited under conditions 
like those of the cold regions of Siberia and North 
America. Ata higher level and of more recent 
date than these—from which they are entirely 
distinct—are the beds containing Paleolithic 
implements, formed in all probability under con- 
ditions not essentially different from those of the 
present day. However this may be, we have 
now conclusive evidence that the Paleolithic 
implements are, in the Eastern Counties of 
England, of a date long posterior to that of the 
great chalky boulder clay. It may be said, and 
said truly, that the implements at Hoxne cannot 
be shown to belong to the beginning rather than 
to some later stage of the Paleolithic Period. 
The changes, however, that have taken place at 
Hoxne in the surface configuration of the country 
prove that the beds containing the implements 
cannot’ belong to the close of that period. It 
must, moreover, be remembered that in what are 
probably the earliest of the Paleolithic deposits 
of the Eastern Counties, those at the highest level, 
near Brandon in Norfolk, where the grayels con- 
tain the largest proportion of pebbles derived 
from glacial beds, some of the implements them- 
selves have been manufactured from materials not 
native to the spot, but brought from a distanve, 
and derived in all probability either from the 
boulder clay or from some of the beds associated 
with it. We must, however, take a wider view 
of the whole question, for it must not for a 
moment be supposed that there are the slightest 
grounds for believing that the civilisation, such 
as it was, of the Palzeolithic Period originated in 
the British Isles. We find in other countries 
implements so identical in form and character 
with British specimens, that they might have 
been manufactured by the same hands. These 
occur over large areas in France under similar 
conditions to those that prevail in England. 
The same forms have been discovered in the 
ancient river- gravels of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. Some few have been recorded from 
the north of Africa, and analogous types occur 
in considerable numbers in the south of that 
continent. On the banks of the Nile, many 
hundreds of feet above its present level, imple- 
ments of the European types have been dis- 
covered ; while in Somaliland, in an ancient river 
valley at a great elevation above the sea, Mr. 
Seton-Karr has collected a large number of 
implements formed of flint and quartzite, which, 
judging from their form and character, might 
have been dug out of the drift deposits of the 
Somme or the Seine, the Thames or the ancient 
Solent. In the valley of the Euphrates imple- 
ments of the same kind have also been found, and 
again farther east in the lateritic deposits of 
Southern India they have been obtained in con- 
siderable numbers. It is nota little remarkable, 
and is at the same time highly suggestive, that a 
form of implement almost peculiar to Madras re- 
appears among implements from the very ancient 
gravels of the Manzanares at Madrid. In the case 
of the African discoveries we have as yet no 
definite Paleontological evidence by which to fix 
their antiquity, but in the Narbada Valley of 


Western India Paleolithic implements of qus erat 
ite seem to be associated with a local fauna of 
Pleistocene age, comprising, like that of Europe, 

the elephant, hippopotamus, ox, and other 
mammals of species now extinct. A correlation ou 
of the two faunas with a view of ascertaining 
their chronological relations is beset with many _ 
difficulties, but there seems reason for accept- 
ing this Indian Pleistocene fauna as in some ae 
degree more ancient than the European. Is 


this not a case in which the imagination may __ 


Li 
be fairly invoked in aid of science? May we not “a 
from these data attempt in some degree to build — 
up and reconstruct the early history ofthehuman __ 
family? There, in Eastern Asia, in a tropical 
climate, with the means of subsistence readily at 
hand, may we not picture to ourselves our earliest: 
ancestors gradually developing from a lowly 
origin, acquirmg a taste for hunting, if not, 
indeed, being driven to protect themselves from 
the beasts around them, and evolving the more 
complicated forms of tools or weapons from the 
simpler flakes which had previously served them | 
as knives? May we not imagine that, when once 
the stage of civilisation denoted by these Palo- 
lithic implements had been reached, the game for > 
the hunter became scarcer, and that his life in 
consequence assumed a more nomad character > 
Then—and possibly not till then—may a series of 
migrations to ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures new ’” 
not unnaturally have ensued, and these following 
the usual course of ‘‘ westward towards the 
setting sun,’’ might eventually lead toa Paleo- — 
lithic population finding its way to the extreme 
borders of Western Europe, where we find such 
numerous traces of its presence. How long a 
term of years may be involved in such a migra- 
tion it 1s impossible to say; but that such a 
migration. took place the phenomena seem to- 
justify us in believing. It can hardly be sup-— 
posed that the process that I have shadowed forth 
was reversed, and that man, having originated 
in North-Western Europe, in a cold climate oe 
where clothing was necessary and food scarce, 
subsequently migrated eastward to India, and 
southward to the Cape of Good Hope! As 
yet, our records of discoveries in India and 
Eastern Asia are but scanty; but it is there that 
the traces of the cradle of the human race are, in 
my opinion, to be sought, and possibly future dis- 
coveries may place upon a more solid foundation — 
the visionary structure that I have ventured to — 
erect. It may be thought that my hypothesis — 
does not do justice to what Sir Thomas Browne 
has so happily termed ‘‘that great antiquity, — 
America.”’ I am, however, not here immediately a? 
concerned with the important Neolithic remains — = 
of all kinds with which this great continent 
abounds. I am now confining myself to the e 
ae 
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question of Paleolithic man andhis origin, and 
considering it I am not unmindful of the <<a 
Trenton implements, though I must content — ny 
myself by saying that the ‘‘turtle-back’’ formis  _ 
essentially different from the majority of thoseon 
the wide dissemination of which I haye been _ 
speculating, and, moreover, as many here present _ 
are aware, the circumstances of the finding of 
these American implements are still under careful _ 
discussion. Leaving them out of the question 
for the present, it may be thought worth while to __ 
carry our speculations rather further, and to con=- — 
sider the relations in time between the Palwo- 
lithic and the Neolithic periods. We have 
seen that the stage in human civilisation denoted _ 
by the use of the ordinary forms of Paleo- ; 
lithic implements must have extended over a vast _ 
period of time if we have to allow for the migra- __ 
tion of the primeval hunters from their original _ 
home, wherever it may have been in Asia or 
Africa, to the west of Europe, including Britain. ms 
We have seen that, during this migration, the 
forms of the weapons and tools madefromsilicious _ 
stones had become, as it were, stereotyped, and — 
further, that, during the subsequent extended — 
period implied by the erosion of the valleys, the — 
modifications in the form of the implements and 
the changes in the fauna associated with the men - 
who used them were but slight. At the close o: 
the period during which the valleys were bei 
eroded comes that represented by the lat 
occupation of the caves by Paleolithic man, 
when both in Britain and in the south of France — 
the reindeer was abundant; but among the stone — 
weapons and implements of that long troglodytic — 
phase of man’s history not a single example with 
the edge sharpened by grinding has as yet 
found, All that can safely be said is tha 
larger implements as well as the larger mam 
had become scarcer, that greater power 
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chipping flint had been attained, that the arts of 
the engraver and the sculptor had considerably 
developed, and that the use of the bow had prob- 
ably been discovered. Directly we encounter the 
relics of the Neolithic Period, often, in the case 
of the caves lately mentioned, separated from the 
earlier remains by a thick layer of underlying 
stalagmite, we find flint hatchets polished at the 
edge and on the surface, cutting at the broad and 
not at the narrow end, and other forms of imple- 
ments associated with a fauna in all essential 
respects identical with that of the present day. 
Were the makers of these polished weapons the 
direct descendants of Paleolithic ancestors whose 
occupation of the country was continuous from 
the days of the old river gravels? or had these 
long since died out, so that after Western Europe 
had for ages remained uninhabited, it was re- 
peopled in Neolithic times by the immigration of 
some new race of men? Was there, in fact, a 
“* creat gulf fixed ’’ between the two occupations ? 
or was there in Europe a gradual transition from 


the one stage of culture to the other? So far as I 


know we have as yet. no trustworthy evidence of 


any transition from the one age to the other, and 


the gulf between them remains practically un- 


bridged. We can, indeed, hardly name the part 
of the world in which to seek for the cradle of 
Neolithic civilisation, though we know that 


_ traces of what appear to have been a stone- 
using people have been discovered in Egypt, 


and that what must be among the latest 
of the relics of their industry have been assigned 
toa date some 3,500 to 4,000 years before our 
ra. The men of that time had attained to the 
highest degree of skill in working flint that has 
ever been reached. Their beautifully-made knives 
and spear-heads seem indicative of a culminating 
point reached after long ages of experience; but 


era. 


whence these artists in flint came or who they 


were is at present absolutely unknown, and their 
handiworks afford no clue to help us in tracing 


theirorigin. Taking a wider survey, we may say 


that, generally speaking, not only the fauna but 
the surface configuration of the country were, in 
Western Europe at all events, much the same at 
the commencement of the Neolithic Period as 


they are at the present day. We have, too, no 


geological indications to aid us in forming any. 
i The occupation of some of 
the caves in the South of France seems to have 


chronological scale. 


been carried on after the erosion of the neigh- 


bouring river valleys had ceased, and so far as 
our knowledge goes, these caves offer evidence of 
being the latest in time of those occupied by man 
during the Paleolithic period. It seems barely 
possible that, though in the North of Europe 


there are no distinct signs of such late occupa- 


tion, yet that, in the South, man may have lived 
on, though in diminished numbers ; and that in 
some of the caves, such, for instance, as those in 
the neighbourhood of Mentone, there may be 
traces of his existence during the transitional 
period that connects the Paleolithic and Neolithic 


Ages. If this were really the case, we might 


expect to find some traces of a dissemination 


of Neolithic culture from a North Italian centre : 
but I much doubt whether any such traces 
actually exist. If it had been in that part of the 
world that the transition took place, how are we 
to account for the abundance of polished stone 
hatchets found in Central India? Did Neolithic 
man return eastward by the same route as that by 
which, in remote ages, his Paleolithic predecessor 
had migrated westward? Would it not be in 
defiance of all probability to answer such a ques- 
tion in the affirmative? We have, it must be 
confessed, nothing of a substantial character to 
guide us in these speculations ; but, pending the 
advent of evidence to the contrary, we may, I 
think, provisionally adopt the view that owing to 
failure of food, climatal changes, or other causes, 
the occupation of Western Europe by Paleolithic 
man absolutely ceased, and that it was not until 
after an interval of long duration that Europe 
was re-peopled by a race of men immigrating 
from some other part of the globe where the 
human race had survived, and in course of ages 
had developed a higher stage of culture than that 
of Paleolithic man. I have been carried away 
by the liberty allowed for conjecture into the 
regions of pure imagination, and must now return 
to the realms of fact, and one fact on which I 
desire for a short time to insist is that of the 
existence at the present day, in close juxtaposition 
with our own civilisation, of races of men, who, 
at all events but a few generations ago, lived 
__ under much the same conditions as did our own 
_ Neolithic predecessors in Europe. The manners 
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and customs of these primitive tribes and peoples 


are changing day by day: their languages are 


becoming obsolete, their myths and traditions are 
dying out, their ancient processes of manufacture 
are falling into oblivion, and their numbers are 
rapidly diminishing, so that it seems inevitable 
that ere long many of these interesting popula- 
tions will become absolutely extinct. 
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LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


4 bee annual report of the Works Committee 

of the London School Board gives an 
abstract of the work done during the year ended 
March 25. The committee, after referring to the 
acquisition of 10 sites for new schools and 
additional land for 46 existing schools with 
regard to which compulsory puwers were obtained 
in 1895-96, report that in the past year it had 
been decided to schedule 20 sites for new schools 
and additional land for enlarging 25 existing 
schools or playgrounds or for the purpose of 
carrying out general improvements. In some 
cases, however, the sites and the land had since 
been omitted from the schedule. During the 
year the Board agreed to purchase various 
interests in sites, at a cost of £116,561 13s., the 
surveyors’ fees amounting to £659 19s. 6d. The 
value of all the sites purchased or agreed to be 
purchased previous to March last was £3,222,412, 
and the costs £430,621. According to a table 
prepared by the finance department, the cost. of 
the sites for 325 schools, the accounts for which 
had been completed at September 29, 1896, was 
£6 11s. 10d. per child, and the average cost per 
head of the school buildings was £13 14s. 1d., 
and of the furniture and fittings 10s. 7d. Up to 
Lady Day, 1896, the total number of permanent 
schools which had been erected and opened was 
409; and during the year under review nine 
additional schools and 15 enlargements were 
opened. The nine new schools were erected— 
one in Finsbury, one in Greenwich, one in 
Hackney, one in East Lambeth, two in West 
Lambeth, one in Southwark, and two in Tower 
Hamlets. The total accommodation provided 
was for 8,072 children, and the cost of sites, 
buildings, and furniture was set down at 
£237,875 12s. 6d., or an average cost per head 
of £29 9s. 4d. The enlargements were carried 
out in Chelsea, Greenwich, Hackney, East 
Lambeth, West Lambeth, Southwark, and Tower 
Hamlets. They provided additional accommoda- 
tion for 4,761 children at a cost of £98,787, or an 
average cost per head of £20 14s. 11d. Loans 
were authorised by the Education Department in 
respect of the nine new schools and sites amount- 
ing to £239,527, and on account of the 15 
enlargements and sites amounting to £131,202. 

As to future provision of schools, tenders were 
accepted during the year for erecting nine new 
schools—one in Chelsea, two in Finsbury, two in 
Hackney, two in West Lambeth, one in Maryle- 
bone, and one in Westminster—giving accom- 
modation for 9,968 children, at a cost of £170,936, 
or £17 2s. 1ld. average cost per head. Tenders 
were also accepted for eight enlargements—one 
in Greenwich, one in East Lambsth, one in West 
Lambeth, two in Southwark, and three in Tower 
Hamlets—to accommodate 2,696 children at a 
cost of £69,832, or £25 18s. per head. With 
regard to the new schools, each will be provided 
with a hall for each department, which was not 
counted in the accommodation of the school, and 
the tenders included the provision of centres for 
cookery, laundry, manual training, or special 
instruction, and in eight cases a drawing class- 
room. As to the enlargements, the variation in 
cost arose mainly from the fact that in enlarging 
the buildings the opportunity was taken to im- 
prove the existing schools so as to make them 
thoroughly efficient, and in some cases centres 
were added. ‘Tenders had also been accepted for 
providing 12 cookery centres, 14 laundry centres, 
18 manual training centres, seven schools for 
special instruction, rooms for upper standards at 
three existing schools, extending a chemical 
laboratory, providing covered playgrounds at 
three schools, carrying out drainage and sanitary 
works to 29 schools, and for other works. The 
total amount of the tenders for sanitary work at 
24 of these schools was £32,398. 

In their last report it was stated that the com- 
mittee were considering the whole question as to 


the cost of the schools and that they had appointed 


a sub-committee to consider the subject. ‘This 
committee recommended, with the view of 
reducing the cost, that, among other things, the 
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Board should revert to the old specification in 
force in 1885-86 for the next six schools, subject 
to certain modifications; and the Board had 
sanctioned the experiment. Among the other 
works referred to, the committee state that the 
proposed deaf institution at Anerley, for which a 
tender had been accepted for £38,920, had been 
abandoned because the Education Department had. 
declined to approve of the plans. The industrial 
school for girls at Isleworth would soon be ready 
for occupation. Homerton Training College had 
been purchased and would be used for temporary 
school accommodation and for the provision of 
various centres. During the year, 132 schools 
had been painted or cleaned inside or out. The 
system of carrying out repairs to buildings by 
workmen employed direct by the Board was 
being continued in nine of the 18 districts of the 
clerks of works for repairs, the total number of 
men so employed being 49. On the subject of 
rates of wages paid by contractors, the report 
clause was now inserted providing that where the 
London scale of wages applied the contractor 
should pay to the workmen not less than the rate 
of wages from time to time mutually agreed 
upon by the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London and the representatives of 
the men’s unions, the agreed rate of wages at 
present recognised being set out in the scdedule. 
In other districts where the London scale of 
wages did not apply the clause provided that the 
contractor should pay not less than the minimum 
standard of wages which might for the time be 
usual. 

At Lady Day last the following amount of 
scboolaccommodation was in course of provision :—- 
Eighteen schools were being erected, providing 
accommodation for 19,013 children, and nine 
enlargements, giving accommodation for 3,521 
children. Thirty-two additional sites for new 
schools had been or were to be purchased. The 
schools to be erected on 20 of these sites would 
provide accommodation for 17,920 children, and 
in the case of the other 12 the accommodation had 
not been determined. Ten new sites for schools 
had been scheduled, and the schools to be erected 
on five of them would give accommodation for 
4,185. Twenty-four enlargements had been 
sanctioned for 8,075 children; and the Education 
Department had also sanctioned the provision of 
sites, which would be scheduled next session, in 
five districts. 
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THE PARTHENON. 


ESTORERS have been at work on the Par- 
thenon, much to the dismay, we should 
think, of all who denounce restoration as de- 
struction or substitution. A correspondent in 
the Times describes the condition of this unique 
edifice, from which it appears that the structure 
has been obscured of late by a huge scaffolding at 
the western end, and that ‘‘ certain rotten and 
broken architrave blocks have been removed and 
replaced with fresh blocks.’’ ‘‘ What yan- 
dalism!’’ we imagine some will exclaim—‘‘a 
rebuilding piece by piece of the great temple 
reared by Ictinus and Phidias!’’ It does indeed 
seem a little ironical that we should have to sub- 
stitute new for old stones with the object of 
preservation. But something must be done if we 
want to prevent the destruction of so priceless a 
treasure of great historical value to all time. 
Earthquakes have threatened the ruin, and it is 
necessary to shore up or repair the mischief 
already done. The work undertaken is to 
replace decayed blocks, and to secure the 
whole entablature against future seismic dis- 
turbances. We are told that the “ interior 
stones of the entablature are rotten throughout,” 
and these stones were broken by the late earth- 
quakes, though they still hang together. Only 
the exterior stones of the epistyle are sound, and 
the inference is that the builders used the softer 
marble on the inside, as we should haye done. 
The epistylum or architzrave consists of three 
blocks of marble side by side, which stand on 
their edges and span the space of each inter- 
column. The new inside Pentclican marble 
blocks are oiled and waxed to tone down their 
whiteness. To preserve the unsurpassed frieze and 
its world-renowned sculpture should be the main 
effort of all restoration ; we mean, to preserve the 
work of Phidias, not a copy of it. We are in- 
formed the process of decay, due to age and other 
causes, has seriously impaired the beauty of the 
reliefs, and it certainly appears preferable that 
the entire frieze should be taken down and care- 
fully preserved in a museum, than that it should 


be allowed gradually to decay in position. The 
thought of severance and dissociation is cer- 
tainly a cruel thing to contemplate; but the 
question is, [s it not better than the certain 
destruction that awaits it from natural decay and 
earthquakes? A modelled frieze or a copy of the 
original, it is suggested by the correspondent, 
could be substituted on the ruin. But we 
hope these reports are not so serious as they 
make out. Every lover of the Parthenon would 
be shocked to hear of any intention to remove so 
valuable a sculpture, which gives life and beauty 
to the whole structure, and makes it an historical 
record of priceless value. Other and more feasible 
plans are proposed, such as the roofing over of 
the ruin, which, however it may spoil the appear- 
ance, seems to be one of the most judicious modes 
of preserving the structure from the destructive 
agencies of moisture. In our issue of the 21st of 
May last, p. 729, we reported the lucid descrip- 
tion given by Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
of the measures which he, in conjunction 
with Professor Diirm, of Carlsruhe, and M. 
Lucien Magne, of Paris, had recommended the 
Greek Government to take for preserving the 
remains of the Parthenon. Associated with the 
members of the Athens Archeological Society 
was Dr. Dorpfeld, a great authority on the 
subject. Mr. Penrose, in his paper to which we 
have referred, points to the instability of the 
angles of the pediments, owing to the great 
weight of the overhanging stones; but he said 
that no further injury had occurred to the 
western pediment, or to the posticum behind since 
his previous examination half a century ago. The 
most damaged portion was the hexastyle portico 
of this posticum, and at least five of the archi- 
trave stones, which are 13ft. 9in. long, would 
have to bereplaced. Only four of the columns of 
this part are free; the other two are im- 
bedded in the masonry of a Turkish minaret. 
Those who wish to see what was actually recom- 
mended will do well to read Mr. Penrose’s paper. 
That gentleman describes minutely the position 
of the stones above the architrave which back and 
range in level with the Panathenaic frieze, which 
are cracked, and he attributes this damage chiefly 
to fire and to the earthquake of 1894. 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXVII. 

N roof-work, lightness, both in weight and 

appearance, consistently with the strength 

demanded, has to be considered. When roofs are 

built of iron or steel girders, these are, generally, 
even though shallow, of the lattice type. 

The roof of the Central Station, Liverpool, in 


Fia. 164, 


common with many others, has both principals, 
bracing-rafters, and purlins constructed thus. 
The main arched ribsor principals afford a good ex- 
ample of construction in wrought iron; they are so 
designed that they are capable of sustaining the 


Fic. 165. 


load of the roof without the use of ties. Ties are 
employed, however, for harmony of appearance 
and as a stand-by. Though the roof is made of 
wrought iron mainly, and was built about 23 
years ago, the lattice work of the purlins and 
bracing-rafters gives the whole an appearance 
of much lightness. 

A sectional view of the principals is given in 
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tance-castings bolted betweenthe plates. Fig. 166 
shows an elevation of the plated ends to the com- 
mencement of the channel-bracings, the end a 
being perpendicular ; and Fig. 165 is a section 
through Fig. 166 in the plane zw. AA, Fig. 165, 


are the cast-iron distance-pieces bolted between 
the plates, seen also dotted in elevation in 
Fig. 166. 


The web-plates are jointed here also, 


Fic. 166. 


Fig. 164; they are formed of top and bottom 
plates and angles, and with bracings of channel 
iron singly triangulated. The flanges are made 
of plates 1ft. wide by t%in. thick ; to each flange, 
two angle-irons, 4in. by 5in., of varying thick- 
nesses, are riveted. The diagonal channel-irons 
aa@ are in pairs, placed back to back, but are kept 
lin. apart, with a view to afford increased lateral 
stiffness, ferrule packings lin. thick maintaining 
the distance correctly ; they connect the flanges 


Fig. 167. 


by a system of single triangulation, and are riveted 
through connecting-plates, 2, between, and pack- 
ings, c, beyond the angles, the latter being of the 
same thickness as the angles. The principals are 
3ft. 9in. deep, excepting near the ends, ° where 
the depth increases. In order to afford increased 
lateralstability atthespringings, the ribs, 1ft. wide 
elsewhere, are enlarged to 2ft. wide at the bases, 
where they abut upon the supports, Fig. 165, 
and these portions are plated and connected with dis- 


and 54, 5b are cover strips riveted over the 
joints. This is illustrative of a usual method of 
increasing the stability of long, light, curved 
roof principals at their abutments without adding 
much to the total weight. 

A cheap method of building a light Warren 
girder is illustrated in Fig. 167. These girders 
were built in 80ft. spans for the Antofagasta 
Railway viaduct in Bolivia, over the River a 
both top and bottom booms, which measure 


Fig. 168. Fic, 175. 7 


7ft. llin. from centre to centre, are constructed 
of channel-irons, 10in. by 3in., placed back to 
back, at a distance of 1ft. 2in. between. The 

ties are flat bars, Tin. by yin. at the ends, 
diminishing towards the centre, and the struts 
are each formed of a pair of tee-irons of various — 
dimensions, connected with diagonal bracing, 
Fig. 168 ; this is a cheap form for moderate spa 
saving a large amount of riveting. Gussets 
not used, but the ties are riveted to the cha 
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Fig. 169. Fie. 170. 


Ss 


Fig. 173. E Fic. 172, 


through thickening-plates, which put the rivets | two is that the struts have angles on opposite sides] Another method of building up a Warren 
passing through the channel-irons into double | of the bar, and the ties have one angle only on| girder is shown in Fig. 171. Here trough 
shear. The plan-view above, Fig. 167, shows jone side. The double angles pass along each} girders, built of plate and angle, are used for 
how the channels are connected with cross and |face of the gusgets (compare with the sectional| top and bottom booms; this is a girder of 


diagonal bracing ; the end-posts are also formed of | view, Fig. 170), and this puts the rivets into| 126ft. Gin. span, used for the Salado Bridge, 
the depth being about 10ft. The bracings fit 


within the side webs of the trough girders, being 
es = riveted to gussets riveted to the web; each 
0 Le Sh ee bracing member is formed of four angles, two 
on each side, connected by diagonal bracings of 
the same type as that in the girder elevation. 
The figure also shows the attachment of the 
cross girders, and of the rail girders above the 
cross girders. Details of the methods by which 
connections between main elements are made, 
will, however, be illustrated in a subsequent 


iy, 


is | a \ tae, Ga ar SS AF Be 172-174 show the bullae up of 
oe ee eae ae Saar ae, © Warren girders to form the spans of a light 
ee iron railway bridge over the Nerbudda River, 
Fis % 5 a Sane aera ——— for the Indian State Railways. The booms are 
Fig. 171. formed of angles, eight in each boom, main- 


tained at the required intervals apart by means 

es : : of packing-pieces and covering bars, thus em- 
channels, stiffened with plates aa at the backs, ; double shear at those sections ; the gussets pass| ploying little material, and leaving every part 
riveted and bolted through. : between the angles, and the bracings lie directly} open to inspection. The triangular bracing is 
Figs. 169, 170 illustrate a portion of a Warren} upon the gussets. This involves the breaking- | built of plate and angle near the ends and lattice- 
’ en in which struts and ties are each formed | off of the vertical webs short of the gussets, and] braced, Fig. 175, towards the centre of the spans. 
_ of bars and angle. The difference between the | cover-plates make a joint between the two. Short single gussets, jin. thick, riveted between 


the vertical angles receive the riveting of 
the diagonals, lin. rivets being used. The main 
girders are connected by transverse girders at top 
and bottom; those at top being plated, those at 
the bottom being lattice-braced, Fig. 173. The 
roadway is ca:ried by rail girders on the top— 
not shown—which are riveted with gusset-plates 
to the transverse plated girders. 
building up the booms in these figures would 
not be followed in a long-span heavy bridge. 
The continuous plating of the top boom, illus- 
trated in most of the previous examples, would 
be necessary for safety ; or broad plating, alter- 
nating with lattice-bracing, would occupy an 
intermediate type. Only in this way could the 
severe compressive forces be resisted. Ape ab 
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CLEANING IRON BRIDGES BY THE 
SAND-BLAST. 


4 best external condition of some of the public 

road-bridges over the Thames, within the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan authorities, is not 
a credit to the custodians of our own Ponts et 
Chausseés, nor does it favourably impress foreigners 
and visitors. Old Southwark and equally old— 
to within a few years—Vauxhall Bridge, together 
with that more modern monstrosity at Lambeth, 
cannot be said to be ernaments to the noble 
stream upon whose waters they cast their shadow. 
The second of the three on our list is doomed, and 
is now, in fact, existing only on sufferance until 
a temporary bridge is sufficiently far advanced to 
relieve it of all further duty for ever. The plans, 
designs, and necessary working drawings for new 
Vauxhall Bridge are making good progress ; but 
if the erection of the new permanent structure is 
to proceed at the same time-rate as that of the 
temporary one, there is not a man at present 
alive who will ever cross over it. It isalso pretty 
well understood that the demolition and rebuilding 
of Lambeth Bridge is to follow later on; but 
unless the approaches of both the principal and 
subsidiary roads and streets on the Middlesex 
shore be all cleared, widened, and otherwise im- 
proved at the same time, little or nothing will be 
gained by putting the project into execution. It 
is but fair to state that these remarks do not 
equally apply to other bridges lower down the 
river, which are periodically thoroughly well 
cleaned and painted and decorated in both an 
effective and handsome manner, as their position 
unquestionably demands. 

It is when we pass from the road to the railway 
bridges that the uncleaned, unpainted, unkempt, 
and generally neglected appearance in which 
these structures are allowed to remain becomes 
unpleasantly conspicuous. One would be inclined 
to suppose that, apart from all «sthetic or other 
considerations, some attention would be given to 
the fact that the safety, durability, and what 
might be termed the life of a bridge, or of any 
other metallic érection, is very closely connected 
with the proper protection and preservation of its 
external surface. Now the painting process, 
even as usually conducted, isnot per sea laborious 
or particularly troublesome one, although it must 
be admitted that it is frequently a terribly tedious 
operation. It is just possible that the introduc- 
tion of the ‘‘ spray-painter’’ will remove these 
defects and inconveniences ; but we are not just 
at present concerned with this somewhat novel 
method of laying on pigment. Previously to 
painting any metallic surface it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be perfectly clean and 
entirely | free from all old paint, rust, scale, 
and incipient corrosion of every kind. There 
are two especial reasons for these stringent pre- 
cautions. One is, that if any rust or other source 
of corrosion be left underneath the new coats of 
paint, the latter will afford no protection what- 
ever, and the corrosive action will continue in all 
it3 pristine vigour. The otber reason is that 
very frequently, nearly always in fact, the new 
paint will not adhere to a dirty or foul metallic 
surface, although it may appear to do so when 
first laid on. After a very short time cracks and 
blisters make their appearance, the paint peels 
off, and the naked metal is exposed to all the 
destructive effects of climatic influences. 

Recently it has been proposed to dispense with 
the services of the wire brush and the chisel, and 
to employ a jet or blast of sand projected with an 
adequate amount of force, by compressed air or 
other suitable means, upon the metallic surfaces 
to be cleaned. The installation required is 
simple, inexpensive, and easily managed, as will 
be at once apparent from the following brief 


The method of | f 


account of the cleaning of an iron bridge in 
America, of several spans, whose united length 
amounted to some 1,200ft. A reservoir for 
compressed air, a bellows, a sand-box, some 
flexible tubes connecting the reservoir with the 
hollow rod from which the sand-blast issued, 
completed the cleaning apparatus. The steam 
or driving the bellows can always be easily 
obtained, either from a small portable engine, 
or in large towns and cities from an ordinary 
steam-roller. It is evident that the diameter 
of the sand projector tube, that of the orifice or 
spout, and its length, are details which can be 
varied to suit the circumstances of each particular 
example. In the case alluded to, the projecting 
flexible tube was given a general diameter of 
2;in., diminished at the nozzle to 3in., and a 
maximum length of 30ft. A space of about Gin. 
separated the nozzle of the tube from the surface 
acted upon by the blast. So far as rapidity of 
execution is concerned, it must be recollected that a 
built-up iron or steel bridge—for example, one on 
the open-web or lattice principle—is not by any 
means a favourable specimen of construction to 
experiment upon. There are so many different 
members whose surfaces all lie in so many 
different planes, and abundance of holes and 
corners and rivets besides, that they prolong the 
work far beyond the time that would be needed 
to clean the same total amount of surface better 
disposed and arranged for receiving the action of 
the sand-blast. 

In order to prove how the shape and contours 
of the structure governed the time in which the 
respective cleanings were conducted, the follow- 
ing figures may be quoted:—In the case of a 
bridge of the type we have selected, an area of 
about 2sq.ft. was effectually cleaned per minute. 
But when the bottom of an iron ship was sub- 
mitted to the same process, the rate was exactly 
double—that is, 4sq.ft. to the minute. It is 
also claimed for the sand-blast that it does the 
work better, and more thoroughly, than the 
ordinary hand method; that it does not in any 
manner injure the material; and that it effects a 
considerable saving in the erection of temporary 
scaffolding and false work, which is probable 
enough. A word of caution may be put in here. 
Great care is required in applying the sand-blast 
to the cleaning of cast iron, and, indeed, it 
should not be so used by anyone not well skilled 
in the employment and manipulation of it. It 
may be scarcely necessary to mention that for the 
cleaning of stone or brickwork, and many other 
materials of construction, the sand process is 
utterly unsuited. EtG; 
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A NEW ROCK IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Ee the 44th report of the Science and Art 

Department, just issued, an account is given 
in the Geological Survey Section of the com- 
position of a remarkable rock belonging to a type 
hitherto unrecognised in Britain, which occurs at 
Kentellan quarry, about half a mile west of the 
Ballachulish granite. It is almost black, being 
known locally as ‘‘ black granite,’? and shows 
lustre-mottling due to the presence of brown 
mica. The actual amount of mica is small, but 
uniform orientation may be seen to extend over 
surfaces measuring a Hin. or even din. across. 
The rock is composed of olivine, augite, biotite, 
plagioclase, orthoclase, magnetite, and apatite. 
The olivine is fresh, colourless, and is traversed 
by the usual anastomising veins of magnetite. 
It is also, as a rule, crowded with extremely 
minute and often rod-like inclusions, which give 
it a cloudy aspect when viewed with low powers. 
The sections of the individuals are never bounded 
by straight lines meeting in sharp angles, but 
traces of idiomorphism are not uncommon; in 
other words, the mineral occurs as grains or as 
crystals with more or less rounded angles. It is 
precent as inclusions both in augite and biotite, 
and the felspars are often moulded upon it. The 
augite occurs in grains, crystals, and patches, 
which vary in size—the largest often measuring 
several millimetres in diameter. The common 
crystalline forms may frequently be recognised, 
and the angles are often fairly sharp. The 
colour in thin slices is pale green, and sections 
which appear homogeneous in ordinary light 
often show a beautiful zonal structure under 
crossed nicols. Biotite occurs in small ragged 
patches, which, in spite of their apparent isola- 
tion, often show uniform orientation over large 
areas. The mineral is of a rich brown colour, 
approximately uniaxial and strongly pleochroic. 
It is not only moulded on the augit> and olivine, 


but also occasionally on the felspars, and was 
therefore one of the last minerals to form. The . 
felspars, together with the small quantity of 
biotite, make up the interstitial matter in which 
the olivines and augites are embedded. Both 
plagioclase and orthoclase are present in approxi- 
mately equal quantities, and the former is 
markedly idiomorphic with respect to the latter. 
The plagioclase sometimes shows a zonal struc- 
ture, and probably ranges in composition from 
labradorite to oligoclase, the acid type predomin- 
ating. It may be readily distinguished from the 
orthoclase by its higher refractive index and by 
albite twinning. The orthoclase occurs as inter- 
stitial matter (mesostasis). Individual patches 
sometimes show twinning on the Carlsbad plan. 
The accessory minerals are apatite and magnetite, 
the latter occurring almost exclusively in the 
veins which traverse the olivine. All the 
minerals are remarkably fresh. The occurrence 
of a large amount of olivine in a rock containing 
a considerable quantity of orthoclase is of so 
unusual a character that an analysis was made. 
The results of microscopical and chemical re- 
search show that the rock is in many respects a 
peculiar one. It possesses affinities with picrites 
and monzonites. In the low percentages of silica 
and alumina and high percentage of magnesia it 
resembles the former; whereas in the total 
amount and relative proportions of the alkalies it 
resembes the latter. The mineralogical com- 

osition of the rock also illustrates these affinities. 
n the extraordinary abundance of olivine and 
augite the rock resembles the picrites, but in the 
character of the augite and in the presence of 
both orthoclase and plagioclase in approximately 
equal proportions, it resembles the monzonites. 
It seems more desirable to emphasise the relation 
of the rock to the monzonites than to the picrites, _ 
and it may, therefore, be termed an olivine- 
monzonite. The typical monzonites contain, 
however, only a small quantity of magnesia (2 to 
4 per cent.), and that the rock from Smilingen, 
Norway, which contains olivine, and which Prof. 
Brogger classes as an olivine-monzonite, possesses 
only 7:45 per cent. The rock from Kentellan 
quarry, with 15°26 per cent. of magnesia, is far 
richer in olivine than any rock hitherto recognised 
as belonging to the monzonite group. : 
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THE STAINED-GLASS AT THE VERDIN 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, NORTHWICH. 


soe very good stained-glass has been erected 
in the Verdin Technical Schools, Northwich, 
which building we illustrated on p.177. The — 
window at the main entrance, which we illustrate 
herewith, is described as ‘‘The Empire 
Window,” the idea being to indicate the yast 
extent of the dominion over which her Majesty 
holds sway. The centre panel is appropriately 
occupied by a portrait of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, encircled with a wreath, on which is in- 
scribed in quaint characcers the date of her Corona- 
tion and Jubilee. The outer space or field is filled — 
in the upper portion with two figures of “* Fame ”’ s 
and ‘‘ Peace.’’ Fame holds a torch, and Peace 
carries a palm in her hand, and each supports the 
Crown of Empire which is held above her 
Majesty. Below are two ‘‘amorini”’ sustaining 
a small shield, on which are inscribed Tennyson’s 
well-known lines— 


She wrought her people lasting good, 


Her Court was pure, her life serene; 

God gave her peace. her land reposed ; 

A thousand claims to reyerence closed = 
In her as mother, wife, and Queen. a ee 


Flanking this at each side are, to the right, 
shields of New Zealand and Tasmania, and, to | 
the left, of Ceylon and Jamaica, with the usual 
mantlings. In the square above her Majesty | 
are emblazoned the Royal arms, and below the — 
arms of India. The two corner windows. at the — 
top are filled in with the arms of the West Indies — 
and the Cape of Good Hope, whilst the bottom 
corners are charged with the arms of Australia and — 
Canada. ae 
The territories under British sway are 80. 
numerous that it would have been impossible 
have included representations of them all, but the 
above representative possessions have been care- 
fully selected, and tell their own tale. ee 
Near to this window is the small window 
described as the ‘ Prince’s’’ window, contain 
the portraits and arms of their Royal High 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. His Rt 
Highness as Earl of Chester has a dis 
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TASMANIA. 


NEw ZEALAND. 


THE 


claim fur recognition in this conjunction. The 
motto underneuth is that borne by Richard I., 
popularly known as Richard the Jion-hearted. 
The arms below the Princess are the quarterings 
of the Danish Royal family encircled with the in- 
signia of the Order of the Golden Elephant, the 
motto on the label being that of the Royal House 
of Denmark. Flanking the shields the field of 
the window has been enriched with the Prince of 
Wales’ feathers, which the Princess is entitled to 
emblazon. 

The window to the art entrance has been 


InpIA. 
WINDOW. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED IN THE Srupios or W. G. Surnpriann, Lrp., Mostey Srreer, MaNncuesrer. 


EMPIRE 


described as the ‘* Victorian’’ window, and is 
suggestive of men of mark in her Majesty’s 
reign. Inthe centre largesquare the arms of the 
donor, Sir Joseph Verdin, Bart., encircled in a 
wreath of fruit and foliage, resting ona large car- 
touche. Above this comes the portrait and arms of 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Thearms to the 
left are those of H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
and the arms to the right are the Royal arms with 
the label, the whole inclosed in a bold cartouche, 
with pendent foliage and fruit. Above this is the 
portrait of his Grace the Duke of Westminster, 


AUSTRALIA, 


(Main ENTRANCE.) 


K.G., inclosed with wreath, and set on a car- 
touche of similar design to the one below in the 
‘¢ Prince Consort’’ window. At each side of the 
portrait are the arms of the Duke and Duchess 
respectively. The right and left top corner lights 
in this window are filledin by portraits of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Salisbury and the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, representing states- 
manship. Below these come two men eminent 
in the field of art and literature, Lord Leighton 
and Lord Tennyson. And below these again are 
portraits of Michael Faraday and George 
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Stephenson, representing chemistry and engi- 
neering skill. The two lower panes are filled in 
with the portraits of the late Mr. Robert Verdin, 
M.P. forthe Northwich Division, jand Sir Joseph 
Verdin, Bart., the donor of the institute. This 
latte: portrait has been expressly included at the 
desire and cost of the Northwich Urban District 
Council. ; 

The two central lights in the committee-room 
are enriched with the arms of Chester and North- 
wich respectively. The arms of each are similar, 
being the sheaf or garb, but different in their sup- 
porters. The supporters of the arms of Chester 
carry a feather in recognition of the office which 
the Prince of Wales holds as Earl of Chester. 

The large window in the gymnasium is devoted 
to illustrating in flat and silhouette the various 
games which will be practised and encouraged 
within the building. 

The whole of the stained glass has been designed 
and executed in the studios of Messrs. W. G. 
Sutherland, Limited, of Mosley-street, Man- 
chester. 


either. 


the Royal Exhibition or National Scholarship. 


OEE ____—. 


RESERVOIR FAILURES IN AMERICA. 


a description is given of the failure last July 


erected at Melzingak by the Fishkill and Mattea- 


rules proposed by an eminent American engineer. 


were located one above the other on a mountain 
stream. The upper had a capacity of 8,000,000 
imperial gallons, whilst the lower could impound 
64,000,000 gallons. The upper dam was 340ft. 
long and 38ft. high, whilst the lower was 400ft. 
long and 34ft. high. In each case there wasa 
masonry heart wall 3ft. thick at the bottom, 
tapering to 1ft. or 1ft. 6in. at the top, and carried 
up to within 1ft. at the top of the bank. This 
wall was backed with earth on each side, the 
upper slope being covered with stone pitching. 
The earthwork in the case of the lower dam had 
been somewhat carelessly put in place, but with 
the upper one greater attention had been paid to 
securing good work. The by-wash in the case 
of the upper dam was 4ft. long, its crest lay 14ft. 
below the top of the bank, whilst in the case of 
the lower dam the by-wash was 75ft. long and 
18in. deep. This small difference between the 
levels of the top of the banks and the crests of the 
overflow weirs is the point most to be criticised, 
especially as a certain settlement of the main bank 
had occurred in each case, further reducing the 
margin of safety. Another objectionable feature 
was to be found in the laying of a pipe through 
the bottom of the banks, but this had, as it hap- 
pened, no bearing on the failure. This arose by 
the upper bank being topped by a flood, although 
on the day of the accident the water-level in the 
reservoir had been 73ft. below the crest of the 
upper overflow weir, and the rainfall recorded in 
the neighbouring meteorological stations was 
nothing extraordinary. Apparently, however, 
there must have been a local fall of very great 
intensity, which rapidly filled the reservoir, and 
which the by-wash proved inadequate to carry 
off. Once the bank was topped, the dam soon 
gave way, and the flood, passing down, of course, 
carried away the lower bank, which nothing could 
then have saved. 
To 2 


CHIPS. 


Through the exertions of the vicar, and the 
munificence of Lord Llangattock, Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor, and others, the ancient Abbey 


Or —___— 
ART EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


HE following is the list of candidates to whom 

Royal Exhibitions (Art) and Local Scholar- 

ships (Art) have been awarded, 1897, by the 
Department of Science and Art :— 


ROYAL EXHIBITION. 

Charles Arthur Palmer, aged 22, Art Student, Croydon. 
Rex Osborne, 20, Art Student, R.C.A., South Kensington. 
Thomas Currie Bell, 24, Art Student, Edinburgh. 
Charles James Pibworth, 19, Art Student, Queen’s-road, 

Bristol. 
Joseph Tom Friedenson, 19, Art Student, Leeds. 
Mary Caldwell, 23, Art Student, Canterbury. 
Nathaniel Heard, 24, Art Student, Hull. 
Alfred Samuel Ryland, 19, Art Student, Cheltenham. 
Thomas Siminson, 22, Art Student, Queen’s-road, Bristol. 
nae pagmeen Taylor, 20, Art Student, St. Leonard’s, 

ork. 
LOCAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Marion E. Broadhead, aged 20, Art Student, Macclesfield. 
Benjamin Clemens, 21, Art Student, Camden, Holloway. 
Herbert Slinger, 21, Art Pupil Teacher, Technical College, 

Bradford. 
fee Grange Lowther, 17, Sign Writer and Decorator, 


Hull. 

Gertrude Lydia Mary Syme, 21, Art Pupil Teacher, 
Watford. 

William George Simmonds, 21, Art Student, RC.A., 
South Kensington. 

Henry John Lintott, 20, Art Student, Brighton. 

Reginald Fairfax Wells, 19, Art Student, R.C.A., South 
Kensington. 

J a prec eriie Pettinger, 19, Art Student, St. Leonard’s, 

or 


Robert Herdman Smith, 17, Art Student, Leeds. 

Hilda May Giraud, 19, Art Student, Brighton. 

Sydney March, 21, Carver, Hull. 

John Macdonald Aiken, 17, Monumental Draughtsman, 

Gray, Aberdeen. 

Walter Taylor, 21, Tapestry Weaver, Putney. 
John Harnshaw Sutcliffe, 21, Lithographic Artist, R.C.A., 

South Kensington. 

Leta Rosina Roff, 18, Art Student, North London. 
James Albert Hancox, 21, Art Student, Leeds. 
Ernest William Cotton, 19, Art Student, Municipal, 

Birmingham. 

Thomas Cantrell Dugdale, 16, Art Student, Cavendish- 
street, Manchester. 

Ethel Beatrice May, 19, Art Student, Municipal, Bir- 
mingham, 

A Royal Exhibition is tenable for three years, 
and entitles the holder to free admission to the 
Royal College of Art at South Kensington or the 
Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, for the 
session of about 42 weeks each year, and during 
that time to a maintenance allowance of 25s. a 
week and third-class railway fare for one journey 
to and fro each session between the home of the 
scholar and London or Dublin. The Royal Exhi- 
bitions are held on the condition that the Exhi- 
bitioner regularly attends the course of instruction 
laid down for him, complies with the rules laid 
down for his guidance, and makes satisfactory 
progress. The allowance may be withheld or 
reduced in the case of a student who fails to 
attend the Royal College of Art or the Metro- 
politan School of Art at the prescribed time. A 
Local Scholarship is tenable for three years, with 
a maintenance allowance of £20 a year, at any 
School of Art under the Department which is 
open at least three days and five nights a week, 
and which will remit the fees for instruction of 
the holder. The scholar must attend a School of 
Art during at least 40 weeks in the year for 30 
hours each week, of which 18 hours at least must 
be in the day. The scholarship commences on 
the date at which the school, where the Scholar- 
ship is tenable, reopens after the summer vacation 
in each year. The maintenance allowance is paid 
quarterly, on the receipt of a certificate from the 
master and secretary of the School of Art that the 
scholar has attended regularly and pursued his 
studies satisfactorily. No candidate can obtain 


restored and reopened. 


The vestry of Paddington have borrowed £13,000 
from the London County Council for the purpose of 
extending wood pavements in the parish. Already 
about eight miles of the streets of Paddington are 
paved with wood, but mostly soft wood. For 
reasons of durability, cleanliness, and sanitation, 
the vestry have now abandoned the use of soft deal 
in favour of hardwood, and have accepted a tender 
for the supply of 850,000 West Australian hardwood 
blocks at £10 17s. 6d. per 1,000 blocks. 


At Stockport on Tuesday some workmen were 
engaged demolishing old gas works, which are to be 
replaced by an electric lighting station, when 
the scaffolding suddenly collapsed, and three 
men named William Maull, Peter Higgins, and 
Joseph Woodall were precipitated into some disused 
tanks below, a distance of 40ft. The men lie in the 
infirmary in a critical condition. 


The English Arboricultural Society assembled in 
Lynn on Tuesday for the 16th annual general meet- 
ing and 12th annual excursion. Mr. F. W. Beadon, 
president for the year, occupied the chair. The 
business included the election of new members, of 
whom there were about 30, the adoption of the 
statement of accounts, and the election of repre- 
sentatives on the council and other officials. On 
Wednesday the members visited Sandringham. 


Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., has now completed the 
memorial statue of Dr, R. W. Dale—a seated figure 
—and it will soon be sent to Birmingham, to be 
placed in the Art Gallery. It is probable that it 
wil be ready for inauguration about the middle of 
October. Phe a. 


x 


both a Royal Exhibition and a National Scholar- 
ship; nor can he hold a Local Scholarship with 
But the past or present holder of a Local 
Scholarship may compete for a Royal Exhibition 
ora National Scholarship, and the Local Scholar- 
ship will determine as soon as the holder enters on 


N a recent number of the Lngincering News 
of two earthen dams having masonry heart walls 
wan Water Company. Thedamsare stated to have 
been well designed and built, whilst the area of 
discharge over the by-washes was in accord with 


The two dams were comparatively small, and 


Church of Llanthony, Monmouthshire, has been. 


OBITUARY. 


: d 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wint1am Francis Drummonp © 
Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B., R.E., who died on 
Tuesday from a carriage accident at Bittern 
Court, aged 70 years, had done good service to 
the nation in his earlier years of professional life 
in designing fortifications and other engineering — 
works. From 1842 to 1845 he was professionally 
engaged at various frontier stations, making roads, 
building bridges, and establishing military posts. — 
In 1845, having been appointed acting adjutant 
to the Royal Engineers, he accompanied the chief 
engineer over the whole frontier of the Cape 
Colony and the settlement of Natal. During the 
Kaflir war he made a military survey and map of 
Kaffraria—a work of great difficulty in the midst 
of the military operations. In 1852 he was 
ordered to the Island of Alderney for the purpose 
of designing plans for the fortifications, and the 
superintendence of their execution—a work — 
strongly advocated by the great Duke of Wel- 
lington. In 1855, MajorJervois was nominated 
by Lord Panmure a member of a committee on 
barrack accommodation, whose labours contributed 
much to the improvements which have of late years 
been effected in the construction of barracks as well — 
as in the sanitary condition of our troops. In 
1856 he was appointed Assistant Inspector- 
General of Fortifications undér Sir John Bur- 
goyne, and on the appointment in 1859 of a — 
Royal Commission to report upon the defences of 
the country, he was selected by the Government — 
to be secretary. He was at the same time 
secretary to the Permanent Defence Committee, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Cambridge. 
He became the confidential adviser of Lord 
Palmerston-and of several Secretaries of State on 
matters relating to defence, and designed the 
fortifications of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pem- 
broke, Portland, Cork, the Thames, the Med- 
way, and other places. During his long service, — 
nearly 20 years, in the War Office, he was also — 
a member of the Special Committee on the 
application of iron to ships and fortifications. In 
1862 he was appointed Deputy-Director of 
Fortifications, and in 1863 was sent on a special 
mission to report on the defences of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, on which occasions 
he visited the fortifications at the principal ports 
on the seaboard of the United States. In 1864 he — 
was sent again on a special mission to Canada to , 
confer with the Canadian Government on the — 
question of the defence of the Dominion. On — 
his return to England his report was laid before — 
Parliament, and the Imperial Government under- — 
took to carry out the defences of Quebec on the — 
plan recommended by him. He was also sent on — 
special missions to Bermuda, Halifax (NS .], 
Malta, and Gibraltar, and planned improvements — 
and additions to the fortifications of those places. 
In 1871-72 he was ordered to India to advise the © 
Government of India respecting the defences of 
Bombay, Aden, the Hooghley, and other places. — 
He was Governor of the Straits Settlements from — 
1875 till April, 1877, when he was appointed to 
advise the Governments of the Australian colonies” 
on the defence of their chief ports. While in 
Australia he was selected to be Governor of 
South Australia. In December, 1882, he was — 
appointed Governor of New Zealand, where, on — 
his advice, the fortification of the principal ports — 
was undertaken by the Colonial Government. — 
Throughout his stay in Australasia till 1889 he — 
continued to be chief adviser of the Governments — 
there on matters relating to defence. a 


Mr. Francis Gooip Morony Stoney, M.1.0.E., 
Managing Director of the firm of Ransomes and 
Rapier, Limited, Waterside Works, Ipswich, has — 
died suddenly at the age of 60, at Neuenahr, 
Germany. Mr. Stoney was born in County 
Tipperary, and was the son of Mr. Thomas 
Stoney, of Arran Hill and Kyle Park, in tha 
county. He received his engineering education 
at Queen’s College, Belfast, and afterwards” 
served his apprenticeship with Sir John MacNeill, — 
then engaged on important work in connection — 
with Irish railways. He subsequently acted as” 
manager of Dundalk Foundry, from w 
position he passed to the service of the Clyde 
shipbuilding firm of Mr. John Elder, of Glasgow. 
During 1835 and 1866 he represented it in South 
America. Shortly after he returned home he- 
again left England, in April, 1868, for India, an qd 
there continued two years. It was during this 
period that his attention was first turned to tl 


regard to their liability to floods and to their 
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the best of his engineering powers have been 


devoted to the invention and maturing of various 
Ten years ago Mr. Stoney 
became manager of the Waterside Works at 
Ipswich, and during his connection with that 
firm they have provided sluices for the Manchester 
Ship Canal and for the river Weaver ; a movable 
weir on the Clyde at Glasgow, with sluices after 
Mr. Stoney’s own designs; and similar work on 
the Thames at Richmond ; while his designs for 
storing and controlling the Nile water at Phils 
have been under the consideration of the Egyptian 
Government. During his residence in Ipswich 
the machinery laid down at the Waterside Works 
had more than trebled. He sat for a year on the 
town council: of Ipswich. 


Or 


CHIPS, 


The Hospitals Committee of Glasgow Corporation 
have resolved to build a new Hospital Reception 
House at a cost of £6,500. 


The City of Leeds has purchased for its perma- 
nent collection a large seascape entitled ‘‘ A Wave,”’ 
by Mr. R. E, Robertson—a picture exhibited in the 
Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of last year. 


The Linslade Rural District Hospital, Leighton 
Buzzard, is being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Skorland’s patent Manchester grates, patent 
exhaust roof yentilators, and special inlet panels, 
the same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. ; 


_An application is about to be made to the Con- 
sistory Court of Ripon to grant a faculty authorising 
the removal of the north and south galleries, the 
erection of new clergy and choir yestries and north 
and south transepts, and other alterations required 
in the Bradford Parish Church, as a permanent 
memorial of the labours of the late Archbishop 
Bardsley, for sixteen years vicar of the parish, The 
estimated cost is £4,000, and the works are to be 
completed within twelve months from the time of 
the faculty being obtained. 


Rothesay Town Council, over which the Marquis 
of Bute presided, resolved last week to invite the 
Sanitary Association of Scotland to hold its annual 
congress at Rothesay next year. 


The new Headland Hotel, to be forthwith erected 
at Newquay on about six acres of land overlooking 
the Headland and Fistral Bay, will have a frontage 
of over 300ft. with five floors. Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, of Traro, is the architect. 


The eres of London (Dr. Creighton) will visit 

n Tuesday, Oct. 5, in order to open the 

new Technical and Art School, which is now being 

eee in the Newarkes at a cost of about 
,000. 


The Tamworth Rural District Council considered, 
on Saturday, the appointment of a highway sur- 
veyor, ata salary of £150 per annum. A member 
moved the appointment of Mr. H. J. Clarson, the 
present surveyor to the council, &c., which was duly 
seconded. An amendment was proposed in favour 
of deferring the appointment for a month, and 
advertising the position. A discussion ensued, in 
which a Mr, Clark, in supporting the amendment, 
declared that the making of the appointment was 
plea and was the biggest piece of rotten jobbery 

e had eyer heard of. The chairman denied it, and 
said it was an insult to the council. On a division 
the voting was equal, being eleven on either side, 
and the chairman, who had not previously voted, 
gave his vote in fayour of the proposition. Mr. 
Clarson was accordingly appointed. 


The fifty-fourth annual congress of the British 
Archeological Association opened at Conway yes- 


terday (Thursday), and will last until Thursday in 
next week. 


The committee of the Congregational Union has 
arranged for a whole session to be devoted to the 
important question of church extension at the forth- 
coming meetings to be held in Birmingham. It is 
proposed to formulate a scheme to raise a national 
fund of £100,000 for the purchase of sites and the 
erection of church buildings in centres of large 
populations, 


The foundation-stones of new schools erected in 
connection with the Wakefield-road Baptist Church, 
Stalybridge, were laid on Saturday. The estimated 
cost of the schools is £2,500. 


At a special meeting of the South Bank and Nor- 
manby Urban District Council, held on Monday, 
Mr. A. Smithies, of Leeds, was, out of 16 applicants, 
appointed surveyor. The salary is £120 perannum, 


Professor W. H. Corfield has been elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of Public 
Health of Belgium, of which he has been a corre- 
sponding member for some years. The honorary 
members consist of Ministers, ambassadors, and 
other high State officials, and a few foreign 


hygienists. Professor Corfield is the only English- 
man who has received this honour, cas re 


ed 


COMPETITIONS. 


Brackpoot.—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Blackpool Jetty Company held last week the 
design submitted by Mr. R. Knill Freeman, 
F.R.I.B.A., in limited competition for the ex- 
tension of the central pier and the erection upon 
it of a pavilion and other buildings, was adopted. 
The engineering works in connection with the 
substructure will be carried out from the designs 
of Mr. Thos. Dryden, engineer, Preston, who has 
just completed extensive works of a similar 
character on the North Pier. The leading feature 
of the design submitted by Mr. Freeman is an 
absence of square ends and elevations which would 
offer great resistance to the winter gales. Four 
toll-houses are proposed, with turnstiles at each 
face, andsliding gatesallow of the pier being quickly 
cleared. The other buildings are for a board-room, 
secretary’s office, retiring-rooms, ladies’ lounge, 
reading-room, and shops. The widening of the 
structure is proposed, with a new dancing pavilion 
or concert hall. The pavilion is Indian in style. 
There will be accommodation on the ground floor 
for 2,000, and for 500 in the gallery. There is 
provision for two corner shops at the westerly 
end, two refreshment buffets at the easterly 
corners (approached from without and within), 
and a dozen other shops, each 10ft. deep, at 
stated positions round the pavilion. The inter- 
vening spaces will be taken up by lavatories, side 
exits, toll offices, shelters, &c. The angles of the 
building are treated as turrets, and inside are 
foyers at each corner; two domes rise from the 
centre of the roof, four lounges are built in the 
sides to back the shelters outside, and the ceiling 
is flat and specially designed for decorative effect. 
Behind the orchestra is a balcony for open-air 
concerts and dancing, so devised that it could be 
added to the stage. Mr. Freeman estimates the 
cost of the pavilion at £6,350. So far as the treat- 
ment of the present pier-head is concerned, the 
architect proposes a revolution of the existing 
accommodation. An open-air dancing-platform 
would be left; but on each side a width would be 
covered in like a verandah, where the festivities 
could be carried on during inclement weather. 
Provision is also made for a large circular bar 
facing the sea, with private, smoking, and cloak 
rooms, and five shops, with kiosks at each corner 
of the deck overlooking the jetty. The work 
will probably be commenced at the close of the 
present season, and be proceeded with as expe- 
ditiously as possible. Mr. Freeman’s design was 
also accepted for the extensive improvements 
being carried out on the North Pier, these in- 
cluding the widening of the structure (which has 
already been completed) and the erection of a 
pavilion and other structures at the promenade 
end of the pier. 


Prayine-Carp Derstans.—The Playine-Card 
Makers’ Company offers the ‘‘H. D. Philips 
prize’’ of £5 5s. for the best special design for 
the backs of playing-cards, intended for presenta- 
tion by the company to its guests at the banquet 
of the masters and wardens in November next. 
Two other prizes—of £3 3s. and £2 2s. respect- 
ively—are offered by the company for the two 
next best of such designs. The designs must be 
in colour, and be such as can be reproduced 
effectively in not more than six printings. The 
arms of the company and of the City of London 
are to form a portion of the design. Designs 
must be sent not later than September 27 next to 
Mr. W. Hayes, the clerk of the company, Guild- 
hall, London, E.C., of whom full particulars as 
to the competition may be had. 


San Francisco Untversiry.—According to the 
San Francisco Examiner, Messrs. J. B. Reinstein 
(Regent of the University of California) and 
H. E. Maylock (of the Architectural Corps at 
the University) have just returned from pro- 
longed trips in the Mastern States and in Kurope, 
where they have consulted architects, artists. and 
landscape engineers upon the development of the 
university construction. Professor Guadet, of 


Paris, will probably arrange a programme by | 


which eminent architects of all nations will be 
requested to send in sketches of their plans ata 
given date, and these will be assessed by a 
jury consisting of one recognised authority each 
from England, France, Germany, and the United 
States, and a representative of the University, 
the understanding being that each architect sub- 
mitting plans will receive some recompense. At 
least ten of the best sketches will be selected by 
the jury, and the authors will be requested to 
elaborate their plans. The architects so selected 
will be permitted to name four additional members 


of the jury, and these nine jurors will select the 
ultimate plan. It is probable that there will be 
about thirty buildings in all, each of which will 
be built of marble or other stone. The consider- 
able expense attending this preparation is 


| unrestricted, and has been borne by Mrs. Phebe 


A. Hearst. 


The town council of Newport, Mon., have 
resolved to apply for sanction to borrow £21,000 for 
the proposed town hall extension, and £5,000 for 
the supply of electric machinery (supplementary 
estimate). 


Mr. William Tomkinson, a leading Liverpool 
builder, who carried out many large contracts in the 
city, died on Saturday, aged 62 years. He devoted 
his leisure to photography, taking an active part in 
organising exhibitions at the Walker Art Gallery. 


Mr. Albert J. Hepper held a Local Government 
Board inquiry at West Bromwich on Tuesday re- 
specting the application of the town council for 
sanction to borrow £2,100 for alterations and addi- 
tions to the public baths, £300 for the erection of 


| an engineer’s residence, and £1,149 for the provision 


of a technical school. The borough surveyor (Mr. 
A, D. Greatorex) presented plans of the scheme, 
and said it was proposed to extend the first-class 
swimming-bath, and also to improve it by putting a 
gallery round. 


The East Sussex County Council have given 
notice of their intention to withdraw in 1902 from 
their connection with the town council of Brighton 
in the matter of asylum accommodation. The 
Hayward’s Heath Asylum is to be left to Brighton, 
and a new building will be erected for Hast Sussex. 


A special committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion have decided by a large majority to recom- 
mend the city council to municipalise the Manchester 
tramways. 


Mr. Brock, R.A., and Mr. T, Graham Jackson, 
R.A., are making progress with the Benson memo- 
rial for Canterbury Cathedral. The memorial takes 
the shape of an altar-tomb, with a recumbent effigy 
of the deceased Primate, and a canopy. This will 
absorb about £2,000, and the balance of the fund, 
amounting to another £2,000, is to be handed over 
to the Truro Cathedral Building Committee for the 
completion of some portion of that edifice. 


By invitation of Mr. James Mansergh, V.P.1.C.E., 
the engineer of the works, a visit to the Elan Valley 
waterworks (Mid- Wales) for the supply of the city 
of Birmingham, will take place on Saturday in next 
week, Aug. 28. This visit is intended for members 
of the association only, and no visitors will be 
allowed to attend. Members are to reach Shrews- 
bury on Friday evening, Aug. 27, and assemble at 
Shrewsbury Station the following morning at 7.40, 
in time to leave by the 7.55 train for Rhayader. 


At Bromley, near Pensnett, the first sod was cut 
on Monday on the site of colliery shafts which are 
to be sunk forthwith. The enterprise is expected 
to result in the development of the whole of the 
ungotten solid thick coal now remaining to be 
obtained between Bromley ‘‘fault’’ and the great 
western boundary ‘‘ fault,’’? which up to the present 
has remained unsurmountable. In addition to 
practically demonstrating the existence of extensive 
coal measures of great value, it will prove the 
existence of a large area of the Permian measures, 
part of which is believed to contain a good quality 
of terracotta strata, similar, and supposed to be 
equal, to that in the Ruabon district. Mr. U. Cox 
ig the engineer, and Mr. John Williams the 
contractor. 


The erection at Edinburgh Castle of the new 
military hospital, for which a grant of £18,000 was 
recently voted by Parliament, is now being rapidly 
proceeded with. The site of the new hospital is at 
the north-west corner of the castle rock, overlook- 
ing Princes-street and Castle-terrace. It will 
occupy the place where the stores and magazine 
formerly stood. The buildings are to be treated in 
the Scottish Baronial style, and will, it is promised, 
harmonise with the older: portions of the castle— 
more than can be said of some of the hideous 


| modern erections that disfigure the ancient strong~ 


hold. 


New coal-factor’s offices, with coalyard and 
stables behind, have just been built in Friars-street, 
Reading, from designs by Mr. G. W. Webb, of that 
town. ‘The street facade is of red Mansfield stone, 
Bath stone, and granite. Messrs. Lewis Brothers, 
also of Reading, were the builders. 


The Chester County Police arrested on Sunday at 
Harlstown, under a warrant, Elisha Lees, of Sand- 
bach, who is charged with misappropriating £750 
trust money. Lees has held many responsible 
positions at Sandbach, having been surveyor to the 


old local board, collector of Queen’s taxes, secre- 


tary to the gas company, and a member of the local 
board. He was brought before the Sandbach 
magistrates on Monday and Wednesday, when he 
was committed for trial at the assizes. 
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Building Intelligence. 


Busron.—The opening took place on Friday 
of the new waterworks and the technical schools. 
Bilston has hitherto been supplied with water by 
the Wolverhampton Town Council. Steps were 
taken to secure an independent supply, land was 
secured at The Bratch, at Wombourne, and, 
water of a pure quality having been found, the 
necessary plant was laid down. The works 
opened on Friday include engine-house, well- 
house, boiler-house, machine-fitting and repair- 
ing shop and stores; while the plant consists of 
two boilers, two engines, and two sets of pumps, 
with the usual accessories. All the machinery is 
in duplicate, in case of a breakdown. The total 
cost of the scheme is £45,000, and the work has 
been designed and carried out by Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, M I.C.E., of Westminster, while Mr. 
C. L. N. Wilson (the town surveyor) has acted as 
resident engineer. The technical schools, also 
opened on the same day, are situated on the 
Willenhall-road, within a short distance of the 
Town Hall, and have been erected on 1,433 square 
yards of land. The architect was Mr. C. L. N. 
Wilson, the surveyor to the urban district council, 
and Mr. Thos. Tildesley, of Willenhall, was the 
builder. The style is Italian, and the first ele- 
vation has been carried out in red brick and 
terracotta. The tot:] estimated cost is £6,000. The 
building comprises large lecture and examination 
room, and fourteen small rooms, which will be 
used as workshops and laboratories. 


Brrmincuam.—The extensive biock of premises 
forming the lower part of Cannon-street and 
Needless-alley, is about to be demolished, to- 
gether with the three shops between the two 
thoroughfares in New-street. The property is, 
says the local Post, one of the most ancient pieces 
of old Birmingham existing in the centre of the 
city. The low-roofed old-fashioned buildings, 
with the shop fronts brought up to the street 
line, are in strange contrast with the modern 
commercial houses on either side, and their re- 
placement by handsome shops, erected on the 
most modern principles, will be a conspicuous 
improvement to New-street. In the early days 
of the 18th century two houses stood upon the 
site. They were built by one William Guest, and 
in 1729 were in the occupation of William Weeley 
and Thomas Abell. Attached to them was a close, 
known as Hipkins’s, and there were also four little 
gardens in front. Some time in the ‘ thirties,’) 
the houses were turned into three shops by the 
addition of business frontages which occupied the 
site of the gardens, and brought the shops up to 
the line of the street. As time went on, the shops 
were enlarged by extensions at the rear, offices 
were built, and other houses attached. Now these 
have become old, and in their turn will give place 
to better property. A portion of the property 
having a frontage to Cannon-street of 144ft., to 
New-street of 66ft., and to Needless-alley of 
164ft., has been let on a lease for 99 years to the 
Clarence Property Company, Ltd., a syndicate 
which owns a number of central properties in 
the city. The company propose to demolish the 
block, and to erect several shops, together with 
offices, &ec., at a total cost of at least £20,000. It 
is expected that the new pile of buildings will be 
completed by the autumn of 1898. Thenew build- 
ings will be erected in accordance with the plans 
of Messrs. Essex, Nicol, and Goodman, architects, 
Newhall-street. Provision is made for four shops 
fronting New-street, to occupy the space of the 
three original buildings. They will extend to 
about half the depth of the site—namely, 80ft. 
The shops are to include the ground floor, a 
mezzanine floor, interposed in consequence of the 
considerable rise of the land up Cannon-street, 
and first, second, and third stories, the central 
portion over the two middle shops being con- 
tinued as an extra storey to form an ornamental 
gable. In Cannon-street there will also be room 
for four shops about 70ft. in length, and running 
through to Needless-alley. Over the shops will 
be built three floors, which, together with the 
upper stories in New-street, will be let for pro- 
fessional and other offices, and approached from a 
staircase entrance in Cannon-street. The general 
style of the design is a Free Renaissance. 


Ep@warr-roap, W.—Mr. John Aird, M.P., 
laid the foundation-stone of the new Metropolitan 
Theatre of Varieties, Edgware-road, on Tuesday. 
The new building will stand on the site of the 
old house. A part of the original structure has 
been preserved ; but the auditorium will be com- 


pletely reconstructed. It will contain a large 
balcony and gallery, built on the cantilever 


principle, which abolishes intervening pillars. 


Private boxes of white marble will be erected on 
the ground floor on either side of the stalls, and 
the seating capacity of the house will be increased 


to 3,000. The stage will be enlarged, and new 


dressing-rooms provided, while attention is being 
he 


paid to exits and precautions against fire. Th 
decoration of the auditorium will be Flemish in 


style, and the walls of the entrance will be of 


white marble, surmounted by Indian ornamenta- 
tion in rich colours. 


purchased on the right of the former house. The 


work of reconstruction was undertaken three 
months ago, and it is hoped that the theatre will 


be completed and ready for opening by the end 
of November. Mr. Frank Matcham is the 
architect. 


FuLruasu.—The new Grand Theatre, in the 
High-street, which has been built from the designs 
of Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, will be opened on 
Monday next. The theatre is built of white 
Portland stone, is Classic in treatment, and is 
surmounted by a allegorical group, above which 
is placed a 5,000c.p. arc-lamp. The theatre is 
entirely isolated, a wide roadway surrounding the 
building. The front has a semicircular portico, 
over which is a loggia to be used as a smoking 
lounge. From the ground-level a flight of broad 
steps leads to the entrance vestibule, semicircular 
in shape, constructed to complete the circle of 
which the portico forms one-half. The inner 
vestibule has a domed ceiling supported by marble 
columns with bronze caps; leading from which 
is the grand crush-room, the ceiling of which is 
panelled out in a large oval centre. The dress- 
circle is reached by two corridors from a marble 
staircase leading from the centre of this room, 
while entrances to the stalls are on either side. 
The auditorium is capable of seating 2,239 per- 
sons, and is divided into six classes of seats—viz., 
eight private boxes, stalls, dress-circle, balcony, 
pit, and gallery. The Louis XIV. style of decora- 
tion is adopted throughout the house. The centre 
panel of the ceiling is dome-shaped, with four 
medallions in mitres, filled in with painted sub- 
jects. The proscenium is finished with open 
scrollwork and figures. The whole of the decora- 
tion is treated in shades of cream and light terra- 
cotta, and all the ornamentation is richly gilded. 
The electric light forms a feature in the scheme 
of decoration. The act-drop has been painted by 
Mr. W. T. Hemsley. In the auditorium there 
are no columns, it being constructed on the canti- 
lever principle. The fireproof curtain separating 
the auditorium from the stage can be lowered in 
four seconds. Iron doors are also provided in all 
the corridors, 
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The chancel of the parish church of Drax, near 
Selby, was reopened on Saturday by the Archbishop 
of York, after complete restoration at a cost of close 
upon £1,000. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph have decided 
to reconstruct the cathedral organ, built in 1830, at 
a cost of £1,200. The new instrument is expected 
to be ready by Christmas. 


The Duke of Connaught opened on Friday after- 
noon the Aldershot Hospital, of which the founda- 
tion stone was laid by the duchess a year ago. . The 
hospital, which has been built at a cost of £3,000, 
is in style based on English~work of the 17th 
century, and was designed by Mr. Thomas Davison, 
A.R.I.B.A. Mr. G. Kemp was the builder. The 
furniture is chiefly of oak. 


The Giant’s Causeway Defence Committee have 
decided to proceed with an appeal from the Vice- 
Chancellor’s decision, which was in favour of the 
syndicate excluding the public from the causeway, 
except on payment of a fee, 


The new Liberal Club in Adelaide-street, Craw- 
shawbooth, near Heywood, is now nearing com- 
pletion, and will be ready for opening towards the 
end of October. The building will contain a news- 
room, committee-room, smoke and card rooms, and 
a billiard-room to hold two tables. The architect 
is Mr. Alfred Coates; the contractor for masons’ 
and joiners’ work, Mr. Ormerod Ashworth; paint- 
ing, decorating, and plastering, Messrs. Whitehead 
and Binns; plumbing and gasfitting, Mr. Miles 
ge and slating, Mr. Tomlinson, Rawten- 
stall. 


The slate quarries at Okehampton, Devon, have 
been taken on a lease for 21 years from September 1, 
and consequently will be reopened after being 
closed for a number of years, 


An entirely new frontage is 
to be erected, additional premises having been 


-and waggon sheds has been let. 


Tes, 
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BrEeMERHAVEN.—The new Emperor’s Dock et — 
Bremerhaven, which is now almost ready to be — 
opened, will provide Germany with a war ] 3 
and dockyard second only in magnitude to those _ 
in England. The new dock, which is entered — 
from the River Weser, comprises an outer basin — 
of 646ft. in length and .78ft. in width, a lock- 
chamber of 711ft. by 90ft., an inner basin with — 
5,654ft, run of quay accommodation, a dry dock — 
which is claimed to be the largest of its kind in — 
the world, and another open basin for ships which _ 
do not require dry-docking, but wish to complete 
all kinds of repairs afloat. The old Emperor’s — 
Dock, which was constructed between the years 
1872 and 1876, at a cost of 7,500,000 marks, has — 
an area of water of 15 to 17 acres. The harbour 
extension, however, has a water area of no less 
than 29 acres, and has already cost £918,500 
sterling. The lock-chamber is large enough to 
hold the Kaiser Wilheln der Grosse, which is 
claimed to be the biggest steamer afloat. It is 
226ft. longer and 10ft. wider than the lock- 
chambers of the North-East Sea Canal. 


Tar New Linz to Lonpon.—Rapid progress 
is being made with the Metropolitan and Southern 
divisions of the Grand Central Riilway. Upon 
the southern division, forty-one miles in length, 
extending from just north of sby to the 
junction of the Metropolitan Railway at Quainton- 
road, the earthworks are rapidly approaching 
completion. Only one viaduct, that at Catesby, — 
remains to be finished, and this is well forward. — 
The important bridge crossing the Birmingham 
and Oxford canal near Rugby is progressing 
satisfactorily. The brickwork of the Catesby 
Tunnel, which is 3,000yds. in length, and at one 
time presented considerable difficulty, is now 
entirely completed, and material trains will 
shortly be running through the tunnel. Twenty- 
five miles of the permanent way (single line) 
have been laid. The sorting sidings, locomotive 
and wagon sheds, the stations at Rugby, Brackley, — 
and elsewhere are being pushed forward rapidly. 
The engineer in charge of the Metropolitan 
section has just issued the following report to the 
chairman and directors of the Company :— 
The covered ways and tunnels are now prac- 
tically completed from Finchley-road to the 
bridge over the London and North-Western — 
Railway. Southwards of that point every effort 
is being made to urge forward the work. Covered 
way is progressing at nine and tunnelling atow 
eleven faces. Most of the bridges over the me 


way are completed. The covered way under — 
Lord’s Cricket Ground has been duly and punc- — 

tually finished, in accordance with the agreement 
with the Marylebone Cricket Club. Active Be {a 
gress is being made with the Grove-road ant St. 
John’s Wood-road bridges, and with the coal 
yard. The foundations for the goods warehouse 
are now nearly all in, and those for the terminal — 
station are in full progress. Contracts have been — 
let for the whole of the buildings and roofing of 
the terminus station, and the work is being 
actively carried on. Roads No. 6, extending — 
from Lisson-grove to Park-road, and No. | 
leading into Marylebone-road, are in a forwa: 
state. At Neasden 212,000 cubic yards of earth — 
has been tipped upon the site of the sorting — 
sidings, and the necessary bridge and culverts are 
well in hand. The contract for the locomotive 
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The Willesden Board of Guardians have ap 
pointed Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, F.R.LB.A., : 
architect for their proposed new workhouse, in 
firmary, and cottage homes. : 


The Royal Music Hall, Holborn, was reopened on 
Monday after enlargement by the acquisition of © 
adjoining premises, the greater B ost c of which is — 
utilised as luncheon, supper, and grill rooms. The 
new front of the Royal is in terracotta, the design 
being in the Renaissance style of architecture, and 
this portion of the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Doulton and Co. The ceiling of the principal 
approach to the vestibule is treated in a floria’ ted 
design in fibrous plaster, and a large oval space i 
the centre has yet to be filled in by an a 
picture in oils. Messrs, Drew-and Cadman 
responsible for the fibrous plaster decoration i 
The hall has been embellished in blue, chrome, ¢ 
gold by Bell, of Great Portland-street, and 
stall seats in old gold utrecht have been supplied 
Lyon and Co., of Holborn, The new scene 
Mr. Edmund G, Banks, of the Gaiety. 
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@HE DUOMO, FLORENCE.—DESIGN FOR LAYING OUT CLIFFS 
AND ERECTING NEW PIER AT FELIXSTOWE.—OLDHAM 
BREWERY CO.’S MINERAL WATER AND BOTTLING WORKS.— 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIDN EXCURSION SKETCHES.— 
NURSES’ BRADFORD 
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THE DUOMO, FLORENCE. 


Wars splendid photograph of this magnificent 
building needs but little introduction, and so 
complete an illustration cannot fail to be interest- 
ing and useful, particularly to the student. 
Arnolfo di Cambio, who was born in 1232, is the 
architect to whom the credit is due for the first 
conception of the great Duomo at Florence. A 
decree was passed by the burghers in 1294 to 
build a church which should surpass in grandeur 
and magnificence all other known cathedrals. 
They gave the commission to Arnolfo, the de- 
signer of Santa Croce. To say, however, that he 
was the architect, in any exclusive sense, would be 
misleading, seeing that, of course, the Duomo 
became, like the churches of Sierra and Orvieto, a 
school of architecture and sculpture for centuries. 
The first stone was laid in 1296. Giotto’s Campa- 
nile dates from 1334, and Brunelleschi’s Dome 
A.D. 1420. Arnolfo died in 1310, and probably 
at that date the building had reached the spring- 
ing of the vaults. The nave and smaller domes 
were doubtless completed, as we now see them, 
during the first twenty years of the 14th century. 
We illustrated the west front of the Duomo in 
our issue of March 12, 1888; and the mosaics and 
marble-work of the building, with a view of the 
‘Campanile from the east, in our number for April 
30, 1886 ; the baptistery, and the famous monu- 
ment to Pope John XXIII., by Donatello, in the 
Buitpine News for Feb. 3, 1893. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR LAYING OUT THE CLIFFS 
AT FELIXSTOWE. 


We illustrate to-day, by perspective, plan, and 
elevation, the design by Mr. Brightwen Binyon, 
P.R.I.B.A., of Ipswich, recently selected in 
competition for laying out about 800ft. frontage 
of the cliffs and grounds beneath the existing public 
gardens at Felixstowe. The competition was pro- 
moted by the Felixstowe Spa and Winter Garden 
Company, who offered a premium of £50 for the 
design placed first, and stipulated that the outlay 
incurred in carrying out the scheme, including 
the provision of concert-pavilion, reading and 
refreshment-rooms, lavatories and cloak-rooms 

should not exceed £15,000. It will be seen that 
Mr. Binyon’s design provides for a central 
building, containing billiard, refreshment, and 
cloak-rooms, over which is a concert-hall or 
winter garden, 86ft. by 55ft., with reading, 
smoking, and dining-rooms, facing the sea, and 
opening on to a promenade along the front of the 
site, under which are arranged beach-houses, that 
will take the place of the present unsightly 
bathing-huts. ‘The concert-hall is near the new 


central railway station, now in course of con- 
struction, with loop lines of access, by the Great 
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Eastern Railway Company. This hall is lighted 
principally from the top by a glass pavilion 
roof, having a promenade round, with a 
bandstand and wind shelters to the front. The 
buildings and grounds are entered from the 
beach in the centre, and also from the cliff 
gardens. The grounds have been divided into 
three, and the building is so arranged that it 
can be carried out in sections :—The first, the 
centre portion, containing the concert-hall and 
beach-huts; the second, the portion to the west 
of the existing zigzag steps and path, containing 
the spa and baths, and also a continuation of the 
promenade ; and the third portion consisting of a 
continuation of the promenade to the east, as far 
The design has been 
arranged with the view to the subsequent build- 
ing of a pier—an attraction urgently needed to 
enable Felixstowe to take its rightful status as a 
popular seaside resort—starting from the level of 
the promenade at the centre of the range of 
buildings, and the grounds are laid out with paths 
and tennis courts, with summer huts and seats as 
intervals. 


BOTTLING AND MINERAL WATER DEPARTMENT, ETC., 
FOR THE OLDHAM BREWERY CO., LIMITED. 


TrEse premises haye a frontage to Oldham- 
street of 129ft. and are 58ft. deep; they are 
divided absolutely into two departments, one being 
for beer bottling and the other for manufacture of 
mineral waters. Each department is complete in 
itself, having separate washhouses, loading docks, 
&c. In the basement it is divided into two large 
and lofty cellars, the boiler-house being in centre 
and under washhouse ; the cellar on left-hand is 
used as bottling cellar, the other as storage for 
bottled beer. The top flocr is devoted to syrup 
rooms and rooms for storage of empty bottles, &c. 
Small office and hoist are provided, the latter 
having Worrall’s patent hoist-gates, which open 
and shut automatically, worked by the mechanism 
of the hoist itself. The hoist was provided and 
fixed by Messrs. Barker, of Oldham, who also 


fixed crane in bottling cellar, used for lifting 


barrels of beer on and off the stillages. There is 
a chimney 30 yards high. Cellar floor is formed 
of concrete, finishel with granite face. Centre 
floor is fireproof, having steel girders and joists 
filled in with concrete and finished with patent 
rock asphalte, rendering same waterproof. Top 
floor consists of 3in. tongued and grooved plank- 
ing fixed on strong joists and iron beams. The 
whole of the ceilings are boarded with pitch-pine 
boards and varnished. Roofs to washhouses have 
continuous lantern lights, with strong glass 
louvres, and are glazed on top with patent glazing. 
Glazed bricks have been largely used in bottling- 
rooms and washhouses. All staircases throughout 
are entirely of cast iron. ‘The areas in front are 
finished with Hayward’s patent prismatic lights. 
All rain-water pipes are of strong lead and are 
fixed inside, recesses in walls being arranged to 
receive same, and covered with movable boards, 
the bottoms of each stack being provided with 
patent trap and inspection chamber for cleaning 
out. The whole of inside walls, also front out- 
side, are faced with plastic bricks. The contrac- 
tors for the building were Messrs. J. and D. 
Blunn, of Oldham, the architect being Mr. Charles 
T. Taylor, A.R.I.B.A , 10, Clegg-street, Oldham. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION TO 
LANCASHIRE. 


FoLttowine up and completing our illustrations 
of this excursion, we publish this week a double 
page of reproductions of some excellent photo- 
graphs of the clipped yew-trees in the front 
garden at Levens Hall, and the panelled Yellow 
Bedroom in the same mansion, and the courtyard 
of Borwick Hall—all three taken by Mr. F. Turner, 
of Morecambe, and the courtyard at Hoghton 
Tower, by Messrs. C. Simms and Co., of Man- 
chester. The buildings were described in our 
last issue, p. 212-4, when other illustrations of 
Borwick and Levens Hall were given. 


NURSES’ HOME, BRADFORD GENERAL INFIRMARY. 
Tuer foundation-stone of this building (illustrated 


| herewith) is intended to be laid by the Duke of 


Devonshire on August 30. The total cost of the 
structure, when complete and furnished, will be 
about £10,000. Accommodation will be provided for 
over fifty nurses, the majority of whom occupy a 
house adjoining the infirmary grounds, now rented 
by the infirmary authorities, the lease of which 
expires in three years. The basement will con- 
tain kitchen, scullery, larders, storerooms, boiler- 
room, linen stores, boxrooms, and a porter’s lodge 
at the north end. The ground-floor will contain 
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the main entrance, which will be on the east side, 
next the infirmary gardens; opposite the entrance 
is a staircase, which occupies an open well from 
bottom to top of the building. This floor com- 
prises a matron’s-room, visitors’-room, nurses’ 
parlour, probationers’ parlour, two studies, lava- 
tory, sewing-rooms, eight bedrooms, and two 
bathrooms. The first and second floors above are 
very similar to each other, the first floor contain- 
ing twenty-one bedrooms and the second twenty 
bedrooms, one of the latter being double the size 
of the ordinary bedrooms, and to be used as a sick- 
room. The contractors’ names are :—Masons and 
joiners, Messrs. W. Ives and Co, Shipley; 
slater, Mr. James Smithies; plumbers. Messrs. 
Stead and Hutton; plasterers, Messrs. B. Dixon 
and Co. ; painter, Mr. S. Lupton. The architects 
are Messrs. Milnes and France, of Bradford. 


CHURCH OF STA. MARIA DEI MIRACOLI, BRESCIA, 


ITALY. 


Tue name of the architect of this church has not 
been handed down to us. Indications point to 
some master of the Venetian school, probably Pietro 
Lombardo, or Scarpagnino, as the designer of the 
plan. All we know is, that in 1487 the construc- 
tion was already under way, and that in 1488, 
one Jacobo made provision for certain enlarge- 
ments. Burkhardt, who, in his ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Italienischen MRenaissance,’’ 2nd edition, page 
No. 123, gives the ground-plan of the edifice, 
calls it a ‘* centrifugal structure,’ a ‘‘ fragment 
of splendour gone mad.’’ The plan is very pecu- 
liar: a square nave, subdivided by four pillars 
into nine squares, of which four are surmounted 
by domes differing from each other in dimensions, 
giving the whole an air of whimsicalness rather 
than that of a serious solution of an architectural 
problem. Of far greater moment, artistically, 
than the interior is the main facade, fronting on 
a narrow street, the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, it 
being, at least in part, one of the most sumptu- 
ous performances in the Decorative Renaissance 
style. This facade owes its origin to the labours 
of several architects, who were successively en- 
gaged upon it. The central portion, erected about 
1505, which is the older and the finer part of the 
facade, is undoubtedly the work of Gian Gasparo 
Pedoni, of Cremona. Four high pilasters, lavishly 
ornamented, flanking an entrance porch.of most 
peculiar design, with a slender Venetian gable 
over it, the style of the structural framework, the 
lack of correct feeling for the logic of architec- 
tural forms, notwithstanding the great beauty 
of detail,—all these points are readily explained by 
the Venetian origin of the work. The upper 
story, as also the bare side-wings, which latter 
stand in no organic relation whatever to the 
interior of the building, are later additions, dating 
from 1612. The dry and uninteresting archi- 
tecture of these later portions which it has been 
sought to enliven by the addition of clumsy urns 
and vases, and by statues over the side doors, 
shows the difficulty of the task of completing, 
with straitened means, an edifice begun in too 
lavish and expensive a style. We are indebted to 
the American Architect and Building News for this 


illustration. 
SS  —— 


The town council of Aberdeen passed plan3 on 
Friday for new buildings to cost about £20,000, 
including a proposed Unionist club in Union-terrace. 


The pulling down of the old buildings on the site 
of the Oriental Palace of Varieties, Camberwell, has 
been commenced, and the tenders for the new build- 
ing were opened on Thursday in last week, at the 
request of Mr. W. Hancock, the architect, at the 
office of Mr. H. E, Pollard, who has prepared the 
quantities. The tenders will be considered at 
the next board meeting. 


A work by George Morland, entitled ‘‘Rabbit- 
ing,” has just been added to the collection in the 
National Gallery. It is numbered 1497, is hung in 
Room XX., and has been bequeathed by Joseph 
Towers Smith. 


Collins’s music-hall, Islington, was closed on 
Saturday night for three months at least, for recon- 
struction by plans by Mr. Woodrow, architect, 
of Chancery-lane. The works will include an 
enlarged front with granite pilasters and bevelled 
windows. The stage is to be of greater width and 
depth, and there is to be a stage door and extra 
exits into the Essex-road. The whole of the seating 
accommodation in the balcony and gallery is to be 
rearranged, while the boxes also will be remodelled 
and added to. The ceiling will be treated in plastic 
decoration, and the general tone of the embellish- 
ments will be white and gold. The floors throughout 
the building—gallery, balcony, stalls, &c.—are to be 
carpeted. Mr. Charles Dearing, who is to do the 
rebuilding, is one of the four proprietors of the hall, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnpixne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tux Sreanp Newspaper Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of ne 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 

ape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
“pea can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant” - 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Samtine ror TwEenty- 
rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXI. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., le Liles 
XLVI., XLIX., LI., LII., LIV., LVIIM., LIX., LX., 
ERT SeXy) AX IIE, “SuX LV, UX Ve, av 
LXV, LXVII., LXIX., LXX., LXXI. may still 
be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other bound 
volumes are out of print. Most of the back numbers 
of former volumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just ended should order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


Recuivep.—A. F. W.—R. E. I. Co.—P. L. V.—C. P. C. 
and Son.—T. L. M. 


Corresvandence, 


CARDIFF NEW TOWN HALL AND 
LAW COURTS. 


To the Editor of the Buttpinc News. 


Sir,—As will be seen from your advertising 
columns, Cardiff contemplates the erection of a 
Town Hall and Law Courts on a scale befitting 
its importance as a centre of wealth and 
population. 

For this purpose the corporation have lately 
purchased from the Marquis of Bute a finely 
timbered park of some 60 acres. This magnificent 
site is bounded on its south by ‘The Feeder,’’ 
an artificial but beautiful river by which the 
waters of the Taff are carried to the docks. 
There is a singular charm about this rapidly 
flowing stream, here entirely overarched b 
trees, with the lawn and garden around the ruins 
of the Grey Friars Monastery on the one side, and 
the park aforesaid on the other. 

The spot appropriated to the buildings in 
question is within a stone’s throw of “The 
Feeder,’’ and not three minutes’ walk from the 
centre of the life of Cardiff; yet, scarcely a trace 
of the near neighbourhood of a great town is 
visible from it. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the grounds of Cardiff Castle bound 
the Park to the west, with only a road and canal 
intervening. It struck the Writer on visiting 
Cardiff that the corporation had secured an un- 
rivalled site for their future municipal buildings, 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that sométhine 
worthy of the opportunity may result from the 
competition which has been determined upon for 
the buildings in question. The time allotted for 
the work is short ; but, from the circumstances of 
the case, cannot be extended. The conditions 
are, I think, more favourable than usual,— 
Iam, &c., A. WaTrERHoUsE, 


20, New Cavendish-street, W., Aug. 19. 
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QUESTIONS. 


{11740.|—Decay of Brick and Stone.—Would 
some of your readers kindly refer me to any published 
paper or article dealing with the decay of brick or stone 
I desire to learn what 
methods have been recommended with the view of pre- 


in any description of building? 


vention of such weathering.—G. Anporr. 


{11741.|—Bath Rate.—I have let a bath into a 
kitchen floor with waste-pipe going under floor on to 
I have no taps whatever connected with 
bath, but have Z boiler behind kitchen fire, and tap at 
front, that I can connect a loose pipe to fill bath. Can the 


trap outside. 


urban council claim bath rate for same ?—W. WRIGLEY. 


[11742.|—Local Surveyor Retaining Plans— 
Building Line.—A short time ago I deposited a set 
of plans for villas with the local authorities of a suburb 
(seven miles away) of London to submit to the fortnightly 
meeting of their building committee. The plans were 


prepared in accordance with the by-laws of the district. 
After the meeting, I received a letter from the surveyor, 


stating that the plans were rejected, and several altera- 


tions were required. I called at the survyeyor’s office 
naturally expecting to take the plans away to make the 


alterations ; but, to my great surprise, the surveyor 


refuses to let me have them, and will not allow them to 
be taken away from his office on any account. He says I 
can alter them there; but, as the plans are the contract 
drawings, and have been very carefully prepared, also we 
have no copy, it will be no good doing so. The surveyor 
will give no explanation of his extraordinary way of 
doing business, and states his time is too valuable to 
waste in arguing the matter. I have been in business 
some 17 years, and passed some hundreds of plans, and 
never known a similar case. We propose building the 
villas upon a new estate (no houses on at all at present), 
and the building line is marked for all the plots. The 
surveyor insists that we must not build the bay window 
beyond the building line ; but the front wall of bays is to 
be considered the building line. I have always found 
that the front wall of the house (main wall) is the building 
line, and any bays, &c., are allowed to project. If we 
have tu comply with the suryeyor's unreasonable demands, 
it will make a very serious difference in the value of the 
proposed buildings. There are no houses near at hand 
for him to refer to as a precedent.—F. C. T. 


[11743.] — Constants. — In Professor Banister 
Fletcher’s textbook on Quantities, I see there are tables 
of constants by the multiplication of which the price of 
labour is obtained. .I may say I am unable to ascertain 
how itis done. Mr. Fletcher says in the following tables 
it will be necessary to multiply the constant by the rate 
per hour of the workman, which will give him the price 
of labour. To this must be added the cost of material, 
and the total will give the estimated prime cost of the 
work, and, being in the painting trade, I am desirous of 
knowing exactly what they mean ? f : 


Painting in Common Colours. 


First or primary coat, per yard super. .............secce0ee 16h. 
Second and following coats, each .....cccc..cccececesecseses 14h. 
Kirst ‘coat on iron ny... s:.ste tea ee eee 26h. 
Second and following coats .ciijje0cs:--osserssdlesstescne 


The above are the tables given. Where I am lost is what 
these figures or constants represent. Are they seconds, 
minutes, or hours? Could you illustrate to me what 
priming would cost per yard super. with wages at 8d. 
per hour? In the constants for joiner’s work, he gives 
doors, if flush one side or bead butt, 2} framing; the 
constant is figured like the following, 1:30 hour. What 
would be the cost of labour per foot. super. with wage 


of 9d. per hour and a constant like the above ?— | 


J. CALDERBANK. 


{11744.|—Slow Combustion Floors —I shall be 
obliged if any of your correspondents can give informa- 
tion re solid wood flooring (for warehouses, &c.), known 
by the above name, now constructed; relative cost and 
strength compared with ordinary boarding and joists, 
and whether approved by leading fire insurance com- 
panies ’—An Oxp Susscriper. 


[11745.]—Artificial Stone.—I would thank the 
writer of an article on artificial stone and marble com- 
pound, signed ‘‘ W. C. §8.,’’ on p. 217, last issue, for a 
formulze to finish the exposed surface, about jin. thick, of 
Portland cement concrete to resemble Dumfries red sand- 
stone.—Ovrer Turrty Years A PurCHASER OF THE 
“ Buitpinc News.” 


[{11746.]—Drainage of Street House.— Will some 
reader answer the following? There isa soil-pipe coming 
down the corner of the house and the kitchen offices at 
the back, which goes into a drain which passes below the 
rooms of the house to the front. An unpleasant smell is 
sometimes experienced in the back room —probably 
through a leakage or defective joints of the drain-pipe. 
Which is the best course to adopt? Should there bea 
disconnecting trap at the foot of soil-pipe in the yard, or 
is a chamber necessary? The soil-pipe has no ventilator. 
Is it necessary to have one? Does not this require an 
inlet for air somewhere in front? Advice will oblige.—A 
HovusrHoL“peEr. 


{11747.|—Sketch Plans.—I prepared two or three 
pencil sets of plans for a villa to be built about 70 miles 
from London. The gentleman approved of one set, and 
agreed to have them carried out. He subsequently wrote 
to say he would get a local builder who had built houses 
on the estate to carry the plan out. As I have not heard 
anything since, I suppose he has come to terms. What 
can I charge for my preliminary plans, (1) supposing the 
house is being built, and (2) supposing nothing further 
has been done ?—PrRPLexeEp.. 


[11748.]—Deduction of Brickwork for Window 
Openings.—Will a practical reader say how the dimen- 
sions are taken in deducting window openings? Whether 
the width and height should be taken to the inside recess 
in the case of a wall two bricks thick?—A Youna 
ASSISTANT, 


11749.| Height of Chancel.—Is it not consi 
better re less een to make a chancel the san 
width and height of nave, so that the same roof can be 
used? A chancel arch and the masonry of gable, coping, — 
&e., over it adds to the cost Lam told. Isthisso? Are ~ 
there other considerations ?—Srema. a 


{11750.|—Bending and Jointing Block-Tin 4, 
Pipe.—Will any plumber or pewterer who has had ex~ 
perience in working the aboye kindly give a few hints? ; 
T have to replace a 2in. lead suction pipe with block tin, 
and having had no previous experience in either bending — 
or jointing the above, find I cannot get on with it.— — 


Tue Orp Hanp. a 


[11751.]—Trigonometry.—I shall be obliged if one 
of your readers will give me the solution to miscellaneous — 
question No. 8 in Galbraith’s **‘ Manual of Plane Trigono- — 
metry’: —‘ Calculate the distance a person must recede - 
from a pillar 60ft. high in order that it will subtend an 
angle of 45°, the height of his eye above the ground being _ 
5ft.—_SruprEnt. P 


[11752.]- Cement for Marble.—Can any corre- 
spondent recommend a thoroughly trustworthy cement — 
for marble? I haye tried recommendations in which 
water-glass forms a part, but cannot get it dry.—Marmo. ; 


[11753.] Floor for Tent.—I require a portable floor — 
for an army rezulation tent, 40ft. in circumference. Will 
any of your readers who haye constructed or used one 
give me information on the following points? (1) The 
most portable and strongest form of floor, asthe camping 
ground will be in the Highlands of Scotland? (2) Plan © 
of construction, and method of fastening segments or — 
parts together? (3) What is the strongest and lightest 
material that can be used? The location of the camp — 
will only be changed once a month or so.—Campsroo.. 


¢ 


REPLIES. 


[11714.]— Stone Measurement. —I may have ~ 
misunderstood ‘' T. M. Garrood’s” question. The sketch — 
he gave of four mullion stones cut out of a block 1ft.1lin. — 
by 15in. showed, as I understood, the dimensions allowed — 
by “G.” The stonemason says he should be “paid for — 
the square that each block might have come out of.”” “ G.’” 
now explains that the mullions were actually cut on the od 
job out of blocks of stone in sections of fours,asshown 
in sketch. If that is so, I do not see why the stonemason 
is not satisfied with the measurements allowed. Iwas 
under the impression that the mason had cut each out 
of a separate stone, and that the sketch showed only the — 
way they could be cut out.—Reaper, ~ ae 


= = 
[11736.]—Defective Materials.—‘ Lex” will find — 
cases that bear on defective material occasioned by archi- 
tect’s neglect in ‘Rogers v. Jares,” 1891, “Badgley y. 
Dickson,” 1886. These chiefly relate to certifying as 
proper or complete work which is defective, and in which 
improper materials haye been used. If an architect sues 
an employer for his commission for services, and the latter — 
counterclaims for damages on the ground that, by reason 
of his architect’s negligence and want of care and skill, 
the work had been done ina defective manner and with 
bad material, the counterclaim, if established by evidence, 
will be maintained. JI am not aware of any recent case of 
an architect being sued for damages for allowing defective - 
material; itis hard to prove that an architect is respon= — 
sible for bad material, although by neglect in superintend- 
ence such material may be introduced, and there an acti 
would lie. Hudson, on ‘‘ Building Contracts,’’ may 
referred to.—G. 


[11737.] — Construction of Subways. — 
Boston subway is one of the most recent. This subway — 
is constructed chiefly of concrete, brick rings in arches, 
with waterproofing with plaster and asphalte. The cro 
sections given in the Engineering Record give several kinds 
One of these sections shows a double and le-track 
subway, one track higher than the other, but both co: 
structed of concrete with brick arches, one 13ft. 6in.,and 
the other 14ft. 9in., both forming a “ double-barrel sub- 
way. Under Tremont-street is a subway double track 
25ft. Tin. wide, with side walls, floor, and haunches of 
concrete, and brick arch tied by a 1jin. iron rod 2ft. 
apart, about level with the haunches of arch. The out- 
side of walls and bottom of invert is of waterproofing. — 
The wide subways have arches of 2ft. thick, the side-wa 
near the middle of their height is 3ft., and is increased 
more than double this thickness where it joins the invert. 
At its foundation the subway of 23ft. width occupies — 
a width of 34ft. The height of crown above invert 
nearly 18ft. Refuge niches are hollowed out on side wa 
at every 20ft. In the sections of double barrel subwa: 
vertical I beams are shown imbedded in the side w 
with tie-rods connecting the tops of every pair of opp i 
beams. The subways have a coating of asphalte entire 
round them ; in some places a coating of cement pla : 
is under the concrete. The depth of the subways or 
inverts varies from 26ft. to 37ft. below the surface of 
street, so as to permit the water and gas-pipes to remain. 
New sewers have been laid down on each side, connected 
with the house-drains. Some of these single-ti 
subways unite with the main subway in a bell mouth, 
in these junctions brick arches spring from one side wall 
to the other; the arches have heayy concrete backing, 
and are strengthened by vertical I beams 6ft. apart 
imbedded in the concrete side walls and tied together. I 
have only given a few details of the main sections, which 
are illustrated in the journal referred to.—G. H. G. 


(11733.]—Asbestos.—‘ A Constant Reader’? will find 
all particulars about this material in R. H. Jones’s 
work, just published, entitled ‘“‘ Asbestos and Abestic,’ 
notice of which appeared last week in the Buiipr 
News, p. 214. For plastering walls and ceilings, , 
asbestie plaster is excellent—light, sound, and fireproof, 
and does not require sand or hair. An Arcurrecr. 


{11739.;-A Disconnecting Trap.— There are 
several excellent cleaning traps in the market. its 
recommend the ‘‘Improyed Kenon” disconnecting 
made by Thos. Crapper and Co., of Marlborough= 
Chelsea. It is well known and largely used, and has 
advantage that easy means of cleaning are provided 
brass cap, which screws on, and the passage of sey 
facilitated by the egg-shaped section of the trap 
bend. Send for particulars and price-list.—G. H. G. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


Norra - Western Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Assocration.—The members of the North- 
Western and Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association held their annual excursion on Satur- 
day at Wall Grange, near Leek, on the invitation 
of the Staffordshire County Council. Represen- 
tatives from Liverpool, Bootle, Waterloo, St. 
Helens, Bromborough, Lymm, Wigan, Ince, 
Hindley, Penmaenmawr, Rhyl, Clitheroe, Crewe, 
Stafford, Hanley, Burslem, Handsworth, and 
other districts, assembled at Stoke, from where 
they proceeded by waggonettes to Wall Grange. 
A halt was made at the pumping-station of the 
Staffordshire Potteries Waterworks Company, at 
Wall Grange, where luncheon was served. After- 
wards the chair was taken by Dr. Reid (county 
medical officer of health, Staffordshire), and a 
business meeting was held. An adjournment was 
made to the new asylum works at Cheddleton, 
where the party was received by Mr. Pebworth, 
clerk of the works to the Staffordshire County 
Council. Mr. Pebworth read a paper dealing 
with the drainage and plumbing work which had 
been executed under his superintendence, and a 
detailed examination was made of the various sani- 
tary appliances. At 5.45 the members were driven 
to Stoke, a call being made at the works of Messrs. 
Johnson, Limited, pottery manufacturers. 


Roya Institute or Bririsa ARcHITECTS.— 
The session 1897-98 of the Institute wi'l be 
opened on Monday, November 1, when Professor 
George Aitchison, A.R.A., will deliver his presi- 
dential address. The subsequent meetings will 
be held at 8 o’clock on the following Monday 
evenings :—November 15 and 29, December 13, 
January 17 and 24, February 7 and 21, March 7 
and 21, April 4 and 18, May 2 and 16. 


Yorxsuire Sanrrary Inspecrors.—On Satur- 
day the members of the Yorkshire branch of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association met at Wake- 
field. The members assembled at the Town 
Hall, and were formally introduced to Mr. Henry 
Smith, the Mayor, in his parlour, by Mr. A. 
Whitaker, the sanitary inspector for the city. 
The Mayor having offered the members a very 
cordial welcome to the city, the visitors then 
drove to Wakefield City Council’s large reservoir 
at Ardsley, which will hold 320,000,000 gallons 
of water. After luncheon at Wakefield Town 
Hall the annual meeting was held in the Council 
Chamber, Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, of Leeds, the 
president, taking the chair. Mr. A. Whitaker, of 
Wakefield, and Mr. W. Chadwick, of Sandal, 
were elected auditors, and the president was 
unanimously re-elected. Mr. W. Kemp, chief 
sanitary inspector at Harrogate, read a short 
paper, intitled, ‘‘Should sanitary authorities 
give a certificate, under the hand of their sanitary 
inspector, as to the perfect sanitary condition of 
any house within their district at a fee to be 
charged by the said authority ?’’ Mr. Kemp said 
that personally he did not see any objection 
whateyer to this course being adopted ; in fact, 
he thought every householder should have a 
guarantee that the house he or she lived in wasin 
a perfect sanitary condition. If the system were 
adopted, it would be the means of bringing to 
light many insanitary premises which might 
never come under observation, and it would be a 
protection to visitors to our health resorts. He 
contended that no stipulations should be made by 
the authorities as to the conditions upon which a 
certificate should be granted; it should be left to 
the inspector to satisfy himself whether the pre- 
mises were in such a sanitary condition as would 
justify him in giving a certificate without 
jeopardising his reputation as a sanitary inspector. 
A discussion on the paper was opened by Mr. 
Denham, of Tadcaster. and was taken part in by 
Messrs. Sykes, of Holmfirth; Wilkinson, of 
Altofts ; Lindley, of Batley; Darley, of Leeds ; 
Drake, of Huddersfield ; and the president. The 
visitors afterwards inspected the County Council’s 
buildings. 

SO 
BS pd a sites of preweet have under con- 
m an extensive scheme proposed 
Great Eastern Railway Compan Mtoe sate 
extending the siding accommodation in the 
neighbourhood of the dock, river, and waterside 
works. Some Y bea since the corporation obtained 
a private Act for making a dam and bridge across 
the river near the main entrance to the dock, but 
allowed its powers to lapse, and the G.E.R. Co. now 
propose to carry out a similar undertaking, provided 


the consent of the coporation and of Parliament are 
given, = 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In ne Drxon Brotaers.—At Barnstaple, on 
Friday, before Mr. Registrar Bosson, Messrs, Dixon 
Bros., the contractors for the construction of the 
Wooda Bay Pier, near Lynton, appeared for their 
final examination in bankruptcy. The statement 
of affairs disclosed the gross liabilities to be 
£10,102 14s, 6d. ; expected to rank, £10,092 14s. 6d. ; 
assets, £943 17s. 3d.; and deficiency, £9,148 17s. 3d. 
The Official Receiver (Mr. George Philpott) observed 
that the partnership between the brothers was 
entered into in October, 1892, without any capital 
on either side. Mr. John Dixon, the father, 
appeared to advance money from time to time. In 
1895 the partnership was dissolved. Although the 
statement gave the assets as £943 17s. 3d., £940 of 
that amount was not likely to be realised. Mr. 
Thomas Oliver Dixon, examined, admitted that a 
young man named Edward Britton, whom he had 
since discovered was then a minor, was employed 
on the works at Wooda Bay Pier. He supposed 
Mr. Britton, who had accepted three bills, was a 
creditor of the firm. Walter John Dixon, the other 
debtor, also examined, said that he did not know 
Britton was a minor when he first saw him. The 
arrangement was that Britton should take a quarter 
share, otherwise a half of his debtor’s share in the 
business. Britton was an architect, and lived at 
Torquay. He had accepted the bills drawn by 
debtor, amounting to £208. The examinations 
were closed. 


REGISTRATION OF TrLH DusicNs.—GODWIN AND 
Hewitt v. J. H. Barrarr and Co.—In the Lord 
Chancellor’s Court on Saturday, August 7, an 
application of considerable interest to tile manu- 
facturers was heard by Mr. Justice Stirling. This 
‘was a motion on the part of Messrs. Godwin and 
Hewitt, tile manufacturers, of Hereford, for whom 
Mr. Jenkins, Q.C., and Mr. Philpot appeared, for 
an injunction against Messrs. J. H. Barratt and Co., 
Boothen Road Tile Works, Stoke-on-Trent, to 
restrain them from selling the design of a tile regis- 
tered in the plaintiffs’ name at the designs branch 
of the Patent Office, Chancery -lane, and numbered 
218,298, and from applying the same or any colour- 
able imitation thereof to any substance or article of 
manufacture, and in particular for manufacturing 
any tile made so as to resemble those of the 
plaintiffs’, and from selling, or offering, or exposing 
for sale any substance or article of manufacture 
to which the said design had been applied. The 
defendants denied that the tiles sold by them were 
an imitation of the plaintiffs’ registered design, 
which had been registered in September, 1893, and 
through their counsel (Mr. Graham Hastings, 
QC., and Mr. Sebastian) moved in return for an 
order to rectify the Register of Designs by removing 
therefrom the plaintiffs’ registered design, number 
218,298, on the ground of anticipation, and that 
there was no novelty or originality in such design. 
The plaintiffs’ design was applied to a Gin. squaretile, 
and was of the ordinary brick pattern made by many 
manufacturers—that is, divided into 4in. by 2in. 
and 2in. by 2in. alternately, with the exception that 
the plaintiffs’ tile was bevelled all round, and the 
sub-divisions were also bevelled, giving it the 
effect of a combination of bevelled edge briquettes 
or small tiles, ‘They claimed for it that they were 
the first to apply this combination to a bevelled tile. 
The defendants admitted this; but alleged that as 
early as 1890 small bevelled-edge tiles were made, 
which, when placed together, had precisely the 
same effect as the plaintifis’ design, and unless a 
piece of work were examined very closely, it would 
be impossible to detect the difference or to say 
whether it were composed of separate small tiles or 
of the plaintiffs’ registered design of a combined 
tile. Upon the question of imitation, defendants 
pointed out important differences which existed 
between their design and that of plaintiffs, which 
they were charged with imitating. The plaintiffs’ 
design was the ordinary brick pattern, with a right- 
angled bevelled division anda bevelled edge. The 
defendants’ was a brick pattern; but their bevel 
was of the slightest possible character, so as to 
admit of being easily cleaned, and each briquette into 
which the tile was subdivided had a pronounced 
white line running round the edge of the bevel, 
which made it impossible for the one tile to be mis- 
taken for the other. Numerous affidavits were read 
on both sides, and the points for decision were 
whether the application of a bevelled edge toa 
divided tile, which produced an effect already 
obtained by means of separate tiles, and 
which was already in use in connection with 
a grooved tile, were a novel and original 
design which ought to be admitted to regis- 
tration under the provisions of the Patents’ 
Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883-1888 ; and if 
so, whether the defendants had infringed the design 
of the plaintiff. Mr. Justice Stirling, in giving 
judgment, said: ‘‘ This is a motion to restrain the 
infringement of copyright in a design claimed by 
the plaintiffs in the action. The copyright is granted 
in respect of a claim which is in these terms: 
‘Design for pattern of embossed tile to be made in 
any size.’ Therefore, what is granted is copyright 
in a design for a pattern. The motion is met, not 


merely by denial of infringement, but by motion 
for rectification of. the register, by taking off the 
Reranny name from the register in respect of this 

esign, on the ground that it was not made novel 
or original, which it must be in order to satisfy the 
words of the Act. Now, it is proved—and it is not 
denied—at thetime when this copyright was granted, 
tiles had been made of the form before me, the 
pattern of which consists of three rectangles and 
three squares, put together in this form; and the 
pattern is embossed on the tile by straight grooves 
of varying depth in the tiles, which had actually 
been made before the date, and have been exhibited 
before me. Now, what does the pattern of the 
plaintiff consist in? The pattern consists exactly 
of the same straight Jines, with the difference that, 
instead of being made by a simple groove, there is 
a bevel, and the bevel is found not merely along 
these several marks, but at the edge of the tile itself. 
First of all, what is the law applicable to the case? 
That was settled by the Court of Appeal in the 
case of ‘Le May v. Welch,’ reported in the 28th 
Chancery Division, p. 24. Lord Justice Fry put it 
very shortly: ‘Unless the design be in substance 
either novel or original, it is not novel or original 
within the meaning of the Act.’ He further laid 
down that, in determining whether that design is 
substantially novel or original, you must have regard 
to what you see, and answer it mainly by the eye. 
Then I have a very short question before me: I 
have to look at the two tiles which I have before me 
—that which was in use before the plaintiffs’ copy- 
right and that which the plaintifis have copy- 
righted ; to say whether, as I see them, the plain- 
tiffs’ design, the plaintiffs’ pattern, is novel or 
original. It appears to me that itis not. I cannot 
see that the shape of the grooves or bevelling of the 
edge of the tiles really makes a substantial differ- 
ence in the pattern. In my judgment, therefore, 
the defendants’ motion succeeds, and the plaintifis’ 
application therefore fails. That is quite inde- 
pendent of any conclusion which I might come to 
on the plaintiffs’ motion as to infringement; but I 
must say that, as regards the infringing tile, to my 
eye, again—I speak simply by the eye—the de- 
fendants’ bears much less resemblance to the plain- 
tiffs’ than does the plaintiffs’ tile to the one which 
preceded it.’’ Plaintiff’s counsel thereupon applied 
that the motion might be treated as the hearing of 
the action, to which the defendants’ counsel made 
no objection, and the action was then dismissed with 
costs for the defendants. 

UnsuccEssFUL CLAIM AGAINST AN EMPLOYER.— 
The Judge of the Rochester County Court and a 
special jury on Saturday investigated a claim for 
£300 made by a journeyman carpenter named 
Varrall against his employer, Mr. Charles EH. 
Skinner, a builder, of Chatham, for the loss of four 
fingers while at work at a circular saw, which the 
plaintiff alleged was defective. After hearing 
evidence the jury returned a verdict for the defen- 
dant, being of opinion that the saw was in good 
condition and that the accident arose through the 
plaintifi’s handling the wood and saw unskilfully. — 
The Judge said he was glad that by a recent Act of 
Parliament such cases would be settled by arbitra- 
tion in future. 

NEGLECT TO GIvE Norice.—George Walsham, of 
35, Woodland-hill, Norwood, was summoned to the - 
South-Western Police-court on Saturday, at the 
instance of Mr. Percy Hunter, district surveyor for 
Norwood, for infringing the Building Act by failing 
to give notice of his intention to begin a building at 
33 and 35, Woodland-hill, and neglecting to comply 
with a notice of the surveyor requiring him to do 
certain work. Mr. Hunter said the premises in 
question were divided into two parts, one being 
used as a laundry and the other for a dwelling 
house. The defendant had cut down the party 
wall that divided the premises, and the Clause 74 
of the Building Act of 1894—which required the 
erection of such party wall—had bee. inserted 
in the Act because of a fire that had occurred 
in the district at a milliner’s shop, whereby some 
shop assistants lost their lives. The defendant 
had now re-erected the wall, so that all danger was 
removed; but the existence of such a wall was 
very necessary for the protection of workpeople. 
Mr. Marsham fined the defendant 20s. for the first 
offence ; but on the second summons decided that 
the surveyor need not have called on the defendant 
to do the work, as it was done before the notice 
was sent. He accordingly dismissed the second 
summons, with 10s. 6d. costs against the surveyor. 


“Qurre Lucan mv Amertica.’’—At the Liverpool 
Police-court on Friday, John George Houston, 
alias Davies, was charged with obtaining £60 from 
sundry persons by means of a false advertisement. 
He had advertised in Liverpool and Leeds papers 
that J. Davies and Co., 62, Dale-street, Liverpool, 
required a time-keeper over some building opera- 
tions on an estate in Cheshire, and when the appli- 
cants presented themselves he required from £10 to 
£59 ideposit as security. Several complied. The 
prisoner, who is a naturalised American, when 
apprehended, said he intended to engage a man at 
403. a week to work at a house he intended to 
build, and then when the ground floor was reached. 
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he would mortgage the house, and pay back the 
security money. ‘That kind of business, he added, 
was quite legal in America. The prisoner was 
committed for trial. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Lymincton.—At the last meeting of the town 
council approval was given to the plans of the 
monument which is to be erected over the grave of 
the late Mr, Cuventry Patmore. The memorial will 
be subordinate to a churchyard cross, which is to be 
placed near the centre of the Roman Catholic 
portion of the inclosure. It consists of an obelisk, 
placed on a equare pedestal, raised on three steps, 
symbolical of the Trinity. There will be at each 
angle of the junction of the obelisk with the pedestal 
a sculptured lion, the meaning of which in connec- 
tion with the obelisk will be readily understood by 
the readers of “‘ Religio Pecta.’’? On three sides of 
the upper portion of the pedestal will be engraved 
the name of the poet, and the dates of his birth and 

death. At a lower level they will be adorned with 
panels symbolically carved. Above will be repre- 
sented the Cross and Host, rising from a stem from 
which spring lilies entwined with the initial letter of 
the Virgin’s name, and below will be the laurel 
wreath denoting that the poet’s powers were 
devoted to the honour of Christ and His mother, 
This design will be inclosed by a band in the form 
of a vesica piscis, on which will be the legend, “‘ My 
covenant shall be in your flesh,’’ and in the span- 
drils the letters A.M.D.G. In the corresponding 
panels on either side will be inscribed passages from 
Patmore’s writings in prose and verse. The fourth 
side, which will be immediately in front of the 
churchyard cross, is to be left plain. The material 
will be Irish limestone. The memorial has been 
designed by Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A. 
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Mr. C. H. Shannon has been awarded a gold 
medal of the first class at the International 
Exhibition of Munich for his picture, ‘The 
Wounded Amazon,’’ which appeared in this year’s 
““Pageant.”? Sir Edward Burne-Jones also re- 
ceived a first-class gold medal for his ‘‘ St. George 
and the Dragon”’ series, and Mr. John Swan for 
his drawings of animals. 


Last week Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, inspector to 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry into 
the application of the Croydon Corporation to 
borrow sums of money amounting in the total to 
£72,300 for improvements, within the borough, in- 
cluding £32,000 for new waterworks at Waddon. 
Evidence in support of the application was given by 
Mr. Thomas Walker, the borough engineer, who 
was supported as to the waterworks by Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, Mr. W. Whitaker, Mr, Edward Easton, 
and Professor Boyd Dawkins. 


The finance committee of Aberdeen Town Council 
had under consideration on Friday the question of 
the appointment of an assistant burgh surveyor in 
succession to Mr. Lynam. After a discussion and 
division, it was decided that the duties pertaining 
to the office of burgh surveyor and city architect 
respectively were so separate and distinct that it 
was inexpedient to combine them, that the com- 
mittee appoint an assistant burgh surveyor, and 
that the question as to the office of city architect be 
continued for further consideration. Mr. Gordon, 
at present in the surveyor’s office, was recommended 
to the appointment of assistant burgh surveyor at a 
salary of £200 for the first year, rising by £25 per 
year to £300. The report was adopted by the town 
council on Tuesday. 


The Viscountess Raincliffe opened on Friday, at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, Scarborough, a bazaar in 
aid of the restoration of the church of All Saints’, 
Thwing, near Hunmanby. The church dates back 
to the 12th century, and contains Norman work, 
It is proposed to preserve all its ancient features, 
but the pews will be replaced by open seats, The 
old font, which had been removed from the church 
and was lying in a garden in another parish, has 
been repaired and restored, An estimate of partial 
restoration is £750, and of entire restoration 
£1,000. The parish is purely agricultural ; it 
contains a population of 375, has no resident squire, 
and is six miles from a railway station. 


The new station at Mauchline, on the Glasgow 
and South-Western Railway, with increased wait- 
- ing-room accommodation, was opened last week, 
The new premises, situated a little to the north of 
the old buildings, are built of Ballochmyle redstone 
and rough-cast, consist of a large booking-hall, 
agent’s room, parcels office, and booking- office, 
ladies’ waiting-room, gentlemen's first-class wait- 
ing-room and dressing-room, and a general wait- 
ing-room. On the opposite side of the main line 
there are now two waiting-rooms, 


The Gloucester Union Board of Guardians have 
appointed Mr, Alfred Saxon Snell, of London, and 
Mr. Walter B. Wood, of Gloucester, as joint archi- 
tects to their proposed new workhouse, infirmary, 
and cottage homes, 
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Tue curriculum for the session 1897-98 of the 
Architectural Association has just been published, 
containing particulars of the various classes and 
courses of lectures held in connection with the 
‘(A.A.”’ at the studios, 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W. The lecturers and instructors include 
Messrs. Henry Adams, Percy Buckman, Max 
Clarke, A. O. Collard, J. E. Drower, F. R. 
Farrow, Alfred H. Hart, F. E. Hulme, W. G. B. 
Lewis, F. W. Pomeroy, H. B. Ransom, H. E. 
Satchell, R. Elsey Smith, and A. W. Weedon; 
and among the prizes offered is the Association 
Travelling Studentship, value £25; the A.A. 
Medal, with ten guineas; the Hssay Prize, value 
ten guineas, with silver medal; the Architectural 
Union Company’s Prize, value ten guineas; the 
Arthur Cates Scholarship, value ten guineas ; 
Measured Drawings Prize, value five guineas ; 
and the Andrew Oliver Prize, value five guineas. 
Scholarships are also awarded in the school of 
design, and silver and bronze medals in the studio. 
The annual courses of lectures recommence on 
Monday, October 11. : 

On the previous Friday evening, October 8, 
the ordinary session of the Architectural Associa- 
tion will be inaugurated at the R.I.B.A. meeting 
hall, 9, Conduit-street, W., by an address from 
the President, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, to be 
followed by the distribution of prizes gained last 
session. ‘The subsequent meetings for the session 
will, as in previous years, be held as nearly as 
can be arranged on alternative Friday evenings at 
9, Conduit-street, commencing at 7.30. The 
following are the names of the lecturers and the 
subjects of the papers:—Oct. 22, ‘‘ Practical 
Lessons from the Bazaar Fire at Paris,’’ by Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs; Nov. 5, ‘‘ Classification of 
Trades,’ by Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson; ‘‘ Some New 
Materials for use in Building,’’ by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood ; Nov. 26, Conversazione; Dec. 3, 
‘‘The Planning of High Schools and Endowed 
Schools for Girls,’’ by Mr. J. Osborne Smith; 
Dec. 17, ** House Painting,” by Mr: Ly A. 
Shuffrey ; Jan. 14, ‘‘ Composition in regard to 
Public Buildings,’’ by Mr. Frank T. Baggallay ; 
Feb. 4, ‘‘ Hampton Court Palace,”’ by Mr. 
John Belcher; Feb. 25, ‘* Lead Work, Plain 
and Decorative,’’ by Mr. F. W. Troup; March 11, 
‘* Scottish Ecclesiastical Architecture in the 14th 
and 15th Centuries,’’ by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
of Edinburgh; March 25, ‘‘ Constructional Steel- 
work,” by Mr. T. C. Cunnington; April 22, 
‘*The Morality and Economy of Competitions,”’ 
by Mr. H. B. Cresswell; April 29, Members’ 
Soiree; May 6, ‘‘ Interior Lighting by Reflected 
Lights,” by Mr. W. Eckstein, and ‘ Electric 
Lighting as Applied to Architecture,’’ by Mr. 
Tom Ekin; May 20, ‘‘ Foundations as Applied 
to London Bridges and Riverside Foundations,”’ 
by Mr. A. T. Walmisley ; and May 26 (Thurs- 
day), Annual Dinner. The dates of the Satur- 
day afternoon visits are fixed for Feb. 5 and 26, 
March 12 and 26, April 23, May 7, June 4 and 18, 
July 2, 16, and 30, and August 20, the annual 
excursion being arranged to occupy from August 8 
to 13, 1898. 


One of the first effects of the report of the 
Commons Committee as to the risk of fire at the 
South Kensington Museum will be the removal 
of the ‘‘ Brompton Boilers,’’ which have so long 
been an eyesore to the neighbourhood. The work 
of demolition of these ugly store-chambers will be 
commenced at once. H.M. Office of Works has 
decided, with the concurrence of the Treasury, 
that the unsightly iron building which was con- 
structed three years ago on the quadrangle in the 
very centre of the museum, adding greatly to the 
risk of fire, is to be removed without delay. Pro- 
tests against the erection of this temporary shed 
were made at the time, and have been frequently 
renewed. Further structural alterations with a 
view to minimising the danger of fire are also to be 
undertaken by the Office of Works, these in- 
cluding, it is said, the construction of new re- 
freshment-rooms for the use of students of the 
Royal Colleges of Art and Science. 


Mr. M. H. Sprrrmann writes that, although by 
the Treasury minute of July 22 it was stated that 
Mr. W. H. J. Weale, the Keeper of the Art 
Library at South Kensington Museum, and who 
has reached the age limit of 65, would “ be 
allowed to serve another year before retiring,’’ he 
has been summarily dismissed from his post. 
Mr. Spielmann adds: ‘‘ People will assuredly 
see in this action swift punishment, an act of 
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retributive injustice, in respect to the witn 
from the Science and Art Department who dared 
to give hostile evidence before the committee as 
to the administrative faults of South Kensington 
Museum so far as they came under his notice. — 
It may fairly be asked—What will be the effect 
of this strange act onany other South Kensington — 
official who may be called upon to give evidence 
when the committee resumes next session? There — 
can surely be but one answer.”’ ; 


Tue unique street of Georgian houses known 
as Church-row, Hampstead, which has preserved 
its charming air of seclusion up to the present — 
time, is now threatened by the speculating — 
builder. The site of the ‘‘fine, old, well-set- 
back house’’ at the right of the row as we enter 
opposite the church, with its cottages and garden, — 
the freeholder now proposes to clear and build 
over. ‘The houses on either side of the other end 
next the churchyard have each a strip of land 
next them, and in the case of each of these itis 
the ambition of a speculating builder to acquire 
the house and land and erect a block of buildings 
over the site thus obtained. It is pleasant to 
learn from Mr. Ambrose Poynter, the secretary — 
to the National Trust, that in these two last cases. 
there are obstacles which will most likely make it 
impossible for the schemes to be carried out. In — 
the other instance, the only hope of preserving 
the present old-world aspect of the building is for 
those interested to buy the property and maintain 
it in its present condition, and to this end a 
meeting of those who wish to preserve Church- 
row will be convened early next week, at which a 
definite practical proposal will be brought forward. 


Tue current generalisation that the bigger an 
order the cheaper you can get it, the larger the — 
quantity produced the greater the economy in % 
production, does not apply universally. At the — 
last quarterly meeting of the Ipswich Town 
Council the paving and lighting committee 
reported that they had accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Jewson and Sons, of Norwich, for the 
supply of 250,000 wood blocks at the following 
prices :—First 50,000, £5 5s. per 1,000; second — 
50,000, £5 7s. 6d. per 1,000 ; for 150,000, £5 10s. 
per 1,000. A good deal of surprise was expressed 
at the graduated rise in price. One of the town 
councillors explained that the difficulty had 
been in getting the larger number of blocks. 
Merchants were not able to supply so many — 
within a given time, while they found it com- — 
paratively easy to supply 50,000 only. Hencea — 
smaller quantity was obtainable at a cheaper rate. 


Tue borough surveyor of Blackpool has sub- 
mitted to the members of the town council his 
scheme for widening the promenade. He shows 
that the present promenade varies in width from 
24ft. to 70ft., and the footpath from 5ft. to 17ft. — 
The scheme, which will probably be put before — 
Parliament for sanction, provides for a footpath 
10ft. wide on the east side next the houses, 
carriage-way 55ft., an island footpath 10ft. wide 
a raised track for a double line of trams the whol 
length of the Promenade 20ft. 9in. wide, and then 
the promenade footpath, with a uniform width — 
of 42ft., faced at the side by a sloping hulking of 
15in. granite sets. The sea-wall will be exactly 
like that on the North Shore works, and will run — 
on the same level till it meets the new promenade — 
opposite the south end of the Tower, where it will 
join the upper one. The concrete of which it — 
will be constructed will be 7ft. thick, and faced — 
above the granite hulking with concrete blocks — 
and coping. The estimates state that the cost of — 
the section from the south end to the Manchester 
Hotel will be £117,896; the second section, from — 
the Manchester Hotel to the Royal Hotel, 
£98,661; and the third section, as far as the 
North Shore Promenade, £132,424, a total cost of 
a little under £350,000. Thescheme has already — 
been considered by the Council, and awaits final — 
decision. - 

A mreTinG was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Hud=— 
dersfield, on Friday, of a number of master — 
builders from most of the Yorkshire towns— — 
particularly the districts of Holme, Colne, and 
Spen Valley—to consider the advisability 
forming a federation for Yorkshire. The chair 
was occupied by a local master builder, and the 
mesting was well attended. Representatives were 
present from the Lancashire Federation of Master 
Builders, who explained the objects and working 
of that society, and the success which had 
attended it working. It was mentioned that 
since the federation had been formed there had 
been fewer strikes, and a mutual good feeling 
been engendered between the masters and 0] 
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tives. The meeting passed a resolution affirming 
the general desirability of establishing such a 
federation, and steps were taken to form one. 
Preliminary rules, on the basis of the Lancashire 
Federation, were adopted. Broadly, the objects 
of the federation are to enable contractors to make 
more satisfactory terms with architects and engi- 
neers with respect to agreements and the carrying 
out of contracts ; also, for the better conduct of 
the working rules with the operatives. It is part 
of a general movement which is taking place in 
the North of England. The next meeting will be 
held at Leeds on Sept. 15. 


—_———- 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sarurpay (vo - morrow). — Architectural Association. 


Visit to Sutton Place, Guildford. 
Waterloo Station Main Line. 12.45 p.m. 


OO 


CHIPS. 


The organ in Linton Parish Church, Kent, was 
reopened on Saturday after having been enlarged 
by Mr, James Turrell, of Greenhithe. 


The last ceremony performed by Prince Ferdinand 
during his visit in Rustchuk was the inauguration 
on Sunday of the works of the new railway from 
Rustchuk to Tirnovo, which it is proposed to extend 
across the Skipka Pass to Adrianople, forming a 
new route to Constantinople. 


The city council of Truro received at their last 
meeting a report from a committee recommending 
that the cattle market be paved. The city sur- 
veyor reported that the estimated cost would be 
£661 if paved with bricks, £671 if paved with old 
granite setts taken from streets, £1,068 if paved 
with new granite setts, and £1,173 if paved with 
wood blocks. The committee recommended the 
last-named course, and, after a long discussion, it 
was adopted, 


Another fatality occurred on Friday morning at 
New Brighton Hiffel Tower, now in course of con- 
struction. Thomas M‘Grath, labourer, of Derby, 
was working on a platform 80ft. high, when by 
some mischance he slipped, and, falling to the 
ground, was instantly killed. 


_ The extent of building operations in London is 
illustrated by the returns of the great water com- 
panies. In July of last year these companies sup- 
plied 832,120 houses, while in July of the present 
year they were supplying 846,646. Thus, within 
the twelve months there has been an increase of 
14,526 separate services—or, to put the matter in 
another way, there have been built 14,500 houses. 


Colonel Durnford, R.E., a Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at Levenshulme 
on Friday with reference to an application of the 
Levenshulme Urban District Council for the Board’s 
sanction to borrow £3,850 for works of private 
street improvement in Clare-road, Griffin Grove, 
Henderson-street, Berrie-grove, May-grove, and 
Manchester-street, which will be paved and put in 
repair. 


The death occurred last week, at Bale, his native 
city, of Dr. Jakob Burckhardt, who co-operated 
with Kugler in the second edition of the ‘‘ Hand- 
book of the History of Art.’’ He was a graduate 
of Berlin, and became professor of the history of 
art in the University of Bale. He was the author 
of a number of books on art and history, the best 
known, perhaps, being his ‘‘ Cicerone,’’ a guide to 
the ancient and modern art of Italy. 


The work of relaying the roadway in the centre 
of North Bridge-street, Edinburgh, to suit the 
gradient of the new North Bridge, was commenced 
at midnight on Saturday, and was carried on 
throughout Sunday and during the week. The new 
roadway had to be raised about 4ft. at its lowest 
end, where it meets the southern end of the bridge, 
and in order to accomplish this, and leave the 
pavement on each side untouched, the edges were 
constructed of brickwork, on which the gradient 
was carried out southward till it met the old street 
level at the Tron Church. The centre of the street 
will now accordingly present one gradient from the 
Register House to the Tron Church. Along with the 
roadway there had also to be laid a new track for 
the tramcars. The contractors, Messrs. Dick, 
Kerr, and Co., have about 300 men and over 100 
horses and carts engaged. The material requisite 
to raise the roadway amounts to about 900 tons. 


Mr. W. R. Slack, R.E., a Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at the Salford 
Town Hall on Tuesday with reference to an 
application of the town council for permission to 
borrow a sum of £1,500. The Salford borough 
engineer has recommended that a new bridge be 
built, connecting Lower Broughton with Peel Park, 
The present footbridge, which is of the suspension 
type, was erected in 1869, and is only 6ft. wide. It 
is proposed to erect a substantial bridge at a cost of 
£1,500, It will be 3ft. wider than the existing one, 
There was no opposition to the application, 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


SratE or TRADE DURING JULY.—The monthly 
memorandum prepared by the Labour Department 
states that during the past month the state of em- 

loyment on the whole remained stationary, and is 
still better than a year ago. In the 118 trade 
unions making returns, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 465,561, 12,371 (or 2°7 per cent.) were 
reported as unemployed at the end of J uly, the 
same percentage as at the end of June, compared 
with 3:1 per cent in the 109 unions, with a member- 
ship of 427,441, from which returns were received 
for July, 1896. Employment in the building 
trades continued brisk; the percentage of unem- 
ployed in unions making returns was 1°3, compared 
with 1:5 in May. The percentage for July, 1896, 
was 1°8. The furnishing trades, though still well 
employed, were scarcely so busy. The percentage 
of unemployed union members at the end of July 
was 1:9, compared with 1°5in June and 2 per cent. 
in July of last year. Sixty-five fresh disputes 
occurred in July, 1897, involving 46,539 workpeople, 
as compared with 66 involving 15,871 workpeople 
in June and 85 involving about 19,000 workpeople 
in July, 1896. Of these, sixteen disputes took place 
in the building trades. Of the 79 new and old dis- 
putes, involving 12,380 workpeople, of which the 
settlement is reported, 35 involving 2,429 work- 
people were successful from the workpeople’s point 
of view, 19 involving 4,829 workpeople partially 
successful, and 25 involving 5,122 workpeople un- 
successful. Changes in wages affecting about 32,200 
workpeople were reported during July, of which 
number 31,500 received increases and 700 sustained 
decreases. The net result is an average advance 
estimated at 1s. per head on the weekly wages of 
those affected. Changes affecting about 3,100 
workpeople were preceded by strikes, and changes 
affecting 20,000 workpeuple took place under sliding 
scales. The remainder, involving about 9,100 work- 
people, were arranged by negotiation or otherwise. 


Bzirast.—The plumbers’ strike in Belfast, which 
had lasted six weeks, was amicably concluded on 
Friday. The men are to receive an advance in 
wages of 4d. per hour, and a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was come to with regard to the apprentice 
question. Asa set-off to the concessions made by 
the masters, the men have conceded several points 
required by the employers. The men returned to 
work on Monday. 


Kirmarnock,—At a meeting of the operative 
joiners of Kilmarnock on Thursday night in last 
week, it was resolved to come out on strike on 
Saturday, in consequence of the masters having 
refused to grant an advance of 3d. per hour in the 
rate of wages, the present rate being Sd. per hour. 
The employers, replying through their secretary to 
the men’s demand, which was made three months 
ago, say that the state of trade does not warrant an 
advance. 


Lorp PENRHYN'S QUARRYMEN.—A large number 
of quarrymen arrived in the Bethesda district on 
Saturday evening, owing to a report that the 
negotiations for a settlement were pending, and 
that the quarries, which have been closed nearly a 
year, would be in full swing the next week. To 
their disappointment, it was stated there was not the 
slightest foundation for the report, and that the 
prospects of a settlement there are as remote as 
ever. —It was announced, however, yesterday 
(Thursday), with some show of authority, that the 
terms of settlement of the Penrhyn quarries dispute 
have been agreed to between Mr. Young, the 
manager, and the men’s committee, and only await 
confirmation by Lord Penrhyn, who is in Norway, 
and the men, who meet on Saturday night. The 
terms have not been disclosed. 


PAINTERS AND THE Ercut Hours’ DAy.—The 
National Amalgamated Society of Painters and 
Decorators, the members of which number nearly 
8,000, have passed a vote in favour of the eight- 
hours’ day. The society belongs to the federated 
trades, the other members of which are now voting 
to the number of 20,000. 


PETERHEAD.—A meeting of masons, carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, blacksmiths, and others con- 
cerned in the building trade in Peterhead was held 
in the Palace Hotel there on Thursday night in last 
week for the purpose of forming a building trade 
association. There was a large attendance, and it 
was resolved to form the association, with Mr. Wm. 
Stuart, builder, as president; Mr. John Stuart, 
plasterer, as secretary; and Mr. John Ferguson, 
plumber, as treasurer. The aims of the association 
are to put every tradesman on the same level in 
making estimates for work by the adoption of 
schedules. Hitherto most of the new work in and 
about Peterhead has been undertaken from plain 
measurement and specification ; but the trade in all 
departments have resolved now to insist upon 
schedules, so that ‘‘extras’” may be executed at 
scheduled prices. 


PrymoutH.—The second step towards the com-. 
plete settlement of the strike in the Three Towns 
building trade has been arrived at. The dispute 
with the carpenters was the first to be smoothed 
away. Now it is the plasterers’ turn, and the 
labourers are alone left in the field against the 
masters. Several meetings between the Plasterers’ 
Society and the Master Builders’ Association have 
taken place lately, and chiefly as a result of a con- 
cession on the part of the men, by which employers 
are permitted to take an extra apprentice on during 
the last six months of the service of their eldest 
apprentice, the Association have agreed to the terms 
of the plasterers. The strike, so far as this body is 
concerned, has lasted fifteen weeks, although (as 
Mr. Denbow, the secretary of the local branch of 
the Society, points out) during the past eight weeks 
it has been merely the semblance of a dispute, as 
the branch has only recorded an average of eight 
men on strike, the numbers at times having dwindled 
down to two or three. Strike pay has been given 
at the rate of 24s. per week. 


STAFFORDSHIRE NAILMAKERS.—The 5,000 wrought- 
nail makers in the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
districts, who have been out on strike during the 
last five weeks, returned to work on Monday after- 
noon, the whole of the employers having granted an 
advance ranging from 10 to 123 per cent. 


Tue BrickmMakers’ STRIKE IN THE BLACK 
Country.—One of the largest strikes which has- 
been known in the Oldbury district for many years 
past commenced on Friday, when between 700 and 
800 brickworkers turned out for an advance of 20 
per cent. in wages. An unusual amount of bitter- 
ness appears to have been introduced into the strike, 
and the men allege that this is owing to the action 
of the employers in refusing to concede any advance 
whatever, and in declining to meet the men or their 
representatives in conference, and, finally, in de- 
ciding to close the works after Friday. A mass 
meeting of the men was held in Hunt-street, Old- 
bury. Mr. S. Lakin (district secretary to the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers), who presided, said the masters had 
treated the men’s application with contempt. All 
the brickworkers in the country had received an 
advance except those in South Staffordshire. Many 
of the Oldbury brickworkers were being paid 25 
per cent. below the rates paid to their fellow work- 
men in other districts. The masters in the Birming- 
ham district would not assist the employers in the 
Black Country, and the Birmingham operatives 
were willing to support them during the struggle. 
He alluded to the conditions under which the opera- 
tives laboured, and mentioned that a gang of ten 
female workers in the Oldbury district received 
13s. 4d. for making 18,000 bricks. Those bricks 
were sold for 30s. per thousand, and yet the masters 
said they could not afford to pay an advance. He 
found that the price paid for moulding bricks in 
Birmingham was 4s. 10d. per thousand for common 
bricks, and 12s, 6d., 18s., 19s., and even £1 per 
thousand for the better qualities, and yet at Old- 
bury the masters were getting 18,000 made for 
13s. 4d. The Building Trades’ Federation had ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the men on strike. It 
was decided to continue the strike, and to take 
steps to obtain funds for the support of the men. 
In reply to Mr. Lakin, the employers say: ‘‘ The 
conditions of manufacture in Staffordshire are 
altogether different to Garrison-lane, where hand- 
labour only is employed ; but when we have to make 
bricks under similar conditions we pay from 7s. to 
8s. 6d. per thousand, as compared with 4s. 10d. 
in Garrison-lane. We deny that we get 
18,000 bricks made by machinery for 13s. 4d., 
the lowest price being at least 25 per cent. 
more than this, and in many instances makers 
are paying more than 50 per cent. over these 
figures.’’ Letters have been written to the papers 
stating 3s. per day was paid to marlhole-men. In 


reply, the employers say : ‘The lowest price paid 


to marlhole-men is 4s. per day, ranging up to 
4s, 9d.’? The manufacturers add: ‘‘ Having regard 
to the fact that in 1890 we gave an advance of 
15 per cent., when bricks were selling at the same 
prices as they are now being sold at, and that during 
four to five years of very bad trade, in which low 
prices were obtained, we continued paying the 
increased wages, as we are doing at the present 
time, we consider that their present demand is 
most unreasonable and unjust, and one which 
leaves us no alternative but to strenuously resist. 
The prices of bricks to-day are at least 30 per cent. 
lower than stated by Mr. Lakin.’’ In various 
parts of the Black Country building operations have 
come to a standstill. The local demand for bricks 
appears to be exceptionally brisk, and it is expected 
that the stocks in the yard will soon be exhausted, 


Mr. E. Moir, the agent of Messrs. S. Pearson and. 
Son, the contractors, during the construction of the 
Blackwall Tunnel, has been presented by the staff 
engaged on the tunnel with a pair of handsome 
silver candelabra as a mark of esteem and a 
souvenir of his association with this great engineer- 
ing triumph. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


No Prem’ =. <a co ceapsvet teehee John Lioyd, 1; Glanywersedd-terrace, Barmouth ..........:..ccecsccecueeee 
£75, 7650) SED... caboa engh aietooceiee John Haslam, Town Clerk, Bury, Lanes ............... dgaidvnrSen cages apes 
£20; GION: Sie ote 'W.Larcomb, Hon. Sée., Wadhurst: 0. ...5 4. tis-cssws nucle pene ee ; 
£50, £55, £20 02. caieaseczes cltes ceed tga Joseph Young, Surveyor U.D.C., 72, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry ... 
No premiwms: 90252. fss0: Aenean. cores The Clerk, Windsor R.D.C., Park-street, Windsor ........... re 
. No premium; 5 per cent. com. ....., J. Hepburn Hume, Clerk to School Board, Tpswich..............:...... 
ELD, Bia: ons casts cc ecaeec ye tency < Seen baena ae W. H. Dawson, Hon. See. to Committee, Skipton..............-.-.2..-s202 3 
£100 (merged), £50, £25... . ......03. W. M. Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, Municipal Bldgs., Lavender Hill, S.W. 
TnL 1D LDS. 5 cisvdes-oetote eter ee ... J. Morris Jones, County Surveyor, Trawsfynydd, Merioneth ......... 
... Jno. Bond. Surveyor, U.D.C , Morecambe ...... ee ar, 
.. John H. Williams, Town Clerk, Ludlow .............c0..00000 
£109 (merged), John Harrison, Town Clerk, Municipal Build , Leeds . ay 
15,00C dol. Mex Secretary Public Works, Mexico City j..c./..c:cssacaceraersspoqhweseesenaeeees 


£500 (merged), £300, £200............... J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff............. <ntaitae 
(No first) -£150, £100, £50 .2.....42001- Secretary, Building Committee, Newcastle ...............:-c1eesesees 
£100, £50, £25 J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) ,, 

ay National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York..(1898) Feb. 


.. £20 (merged) itz.1.cece bre 


. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton ..............:s02:c00e00 ang tang gato eee 
Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, §.&. ........ Goorsaaee _ 
J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............ —_— 4 
J. F. Adams. Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham. N...............+ — 
Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, 8.E............ hee — 


LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. ; 


BUILDINGS. ; : 
Salisbury —Additions to Lying-in Wards at Workhouse ......... Guardians of. Union =< ix. ec-cho.deree ss Francis Hodding, C erk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury ......... Aug. 22 - 
Cardiff—Roof Repairs at Workhouse........... .2..--:.. sccsaccocsescsees Gwardians 5. Acssssc a scevetan teeesoe ae Arthur J. Harris, C.erk, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff ................+00+5 » 2 
est tore E. C. Kenyon, Burnley-road, Rawstenstall .............. +. Pe erat » | 2 
fia rp) By oh ln. Deer Ais an © Wry er Chas. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth ,, 21 
Ballyyollogue—Labourer’s Cottage .. ...... Rg rascaauhcpcuesee mak oeeaes Guardians of Limerick Union......... J. O'Malley, Architect, 10, Glenthworth-street, Limerick ............... “18 i 2h 
Lancashire Asylums Board ............ F. C. Hulton, Clerk, County Offices, Preston, ........0.....ssesescssssseesenee oo 2s 
Joseph Staines c.c. cock ae-carsenstees Thomas Winn, Architect, 99, Albion-street, Leeds 7 2a 
imabege os coovgs extdel Reap Goa caeeaaNe cha sant eats Tea T eet aes cates eee eee ARE Captain Livingstone, North Field, Thorne ................. : on oe 
WARM id sas ess ek one Tennant and Bagley, Architects, Pontefract ....... thy aacisme tal ere aeee eon 93 Tee 
ease peters Tete ... Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Architects, 12, Prudential Buildings, Bradford ,, 23 
.. Urban District Council , ... John Austie, C.E., Engineer, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster ...... 59 ee 
¥e Worporation =teah. etree tae H. F. Gadsby, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Derby ............. Ras + fg ee 
AUT Go ices ess bls oe Stecauaoheeee haters Horace W. Collins, Architect, Penryn-street, Redruth ” , 
Electric Lighting Committee ......... F. C. Lloyd, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield ........ .... ” 
Corporation H.F Gadsby, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Derby .............. aeerire eT) , 
J. Kavanagh Chas. E. Butcher,. Architect, 3, Queen-street, Colchester ..,........... S ¢ 
‘ a, BYDOK Ses cewautnee act .... Tennant and Bagley, Architects, Pontefract ............. Re » I 
Leeds—Alterations of Warehouse Premises, Cookridge-street ... Chorley and Pickersgill, Printers ... Thomas Winn, Architect, 90, Albion-street, Leeds ........:0.cc1.cc00 53 % 
John Blackburn Walter Hanstock, Architect, Leeds and Batley .......... oo 02 FORME 


W. R. Woodhead, Trimdon Grange, Co. Durham , aes. nae 
Wo. B.’ Spark, Clerk, Brixhamy::..-s---aeccmat rrr ts. erase ” 
G. M. Tilley, Architect, 17, Craven-street, W.C. ..........-.ecceernereniees o 
Sheppard and Harrison, Architects, 17, Kirkgate, Newark ............ 93 


patien: + 


EEREREREUEESER 


J. Russell Willmore, Hon. Sec., Bexley Heath ....... oo dee Wiekeee es tee she" 55 
... A.C. Jenkin, 3, Parade-passage, Penzance ...........1.440 ” 
... Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool ........... 9 7 
.. Medley Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax. ...........:.:.cssseeereeeees ” 
Watkins and Davies, Architects, 4, Canon-street, Aberdare . ght 
T. T. Lewis, Solicitor, Bridgend ” 
. W. Botterill, Architect, 23, Parliament-street, Hull........... “4 
Ryburnedale Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Ripponden, near h ee ect 


C. Eaglesfield, Architect, Maryport .........::sssssencetsenevereeee eee oo 
Holtom and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury ae 


se, 4 Luke Bradley, Architect, Morley............:s.cesesssse eas ” 
Muirkirk—T wo-storied GRCMENG noc s.rr rans eS aera eee Co-operative Society .........:...esccee-s John Armour, jun., Architect, Irvine seesen eee ” 
Stainton-in-Cleveland—Rebuilding Blacksmiths’ Arms Inn...... Cameroncand: Coss esaatecteve aorteat A. Baxter, 16, Finkle-street, Stockton tip eee ” 
Tooley-street, S.E.—Union Offices and Board Room ............... St. Olave’s Board of Guardians...... E. Pitts Fenton, Clerk, 30, Tanner-street, S.Be 11... sssseseesessrere nes a3} 
Kingston-upon Thames—Extension of Electrie Light Buildings Corporation ........ ee cea Harold A. Winser, Town Clerk, Clattern House, Kingston-upon-Th. ,, 
Willenhall—Cemetery Buildings ........0.......ccccscsesssscccces evsevestee Urban District Council .....:............ C. J. Jenkin, Engineer, Willemhall............000.::sececeeeeer tisth ets te eer. 
Colne, Lancs—Refuse Destructor, Burnley-road ..........6000.-. + Health Committee .. T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lanes.. “oo 


... Austin and Paley, Architects, Lancaster ...... icaivglstetat 


oa nie uibiatuk Mateo Sal p.caltion este seeeenceseeces 99 . 
Swansea— Warehouse, ‘Victoria Whavt age c/o . Harbour Trustees T. Strick, Clerk, Harbour Offices, SWANS€@ ........::.seersesseuseersereen snes 9) te 
Cork—Temporary Buildings at Lunatic Asylum Commissnrs for Control of Asylums W. H. Hill, Architect, 28, South-mall, Cork sae 99 
Kelso—Shop and House, Roxburgh-street .....)s.s.c.sstasasluits tee snekee Rea eee opt . John Gow and Sons, Kelso ........:.ccssceess-cetereneeeatenees ” 
Stainton-in-Cleveland—Rebuilding the Blacksmith’s Arms Inn Cameron and Co.............ccceceeseeeeeee W. H. Linton, M.S.A , Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees ” 
Aghalee—Dispensary, Holly Hill), Set cgetesesel tains Mestre aes Guardians of Lurgan Union ......... Edwin. Jas. Donaldson, Clerk, Lurgan........... victiva Seayetbareeteiereeai ne ej 
Ladywell, S.E.—Building, Reopening Graves and Vaults, ‘ : ; a 
Supplying York Ledgers, &c, (Lhree Years), at Cemetery...... Vestry of Lewisham ................00000 Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. ...........1....+ >. Ee 
Mardy and Merthyr Vale—Police Stations ........0..cccccecccsseeees Glamorgan County Council . T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk, County Offices, Westgate-street, Glam.. ,, 27 
Charlton Kings—School Buildings .........0...csccseseccsuecesccesssessreee BEhOOlIBORTd. Fs. oicceeecys cores oes James Villar, Architect, 1, Cambray, Cheltenham .......... aaa taes P 


T. Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., Richmond Chambers, Bournemou' 


Blackburn—Electricity Works Extension. ......0... ccesescecsseseesyanes RE. Fox, Town Clerk, Black burm.........csssccesu csseteesecsneteeenseeeneeeens ” 
Belfast=House; Antrim-road. °) 20sec A eT ne ee Jas. A. Henner, Architect, 102, Donegall-street, Belfast ............ ee 
‘ Dinas Powis—Truant Industrial School ........ccceccccesececcecseccuces ... John J. Jackson, Clerk, School Board Offices, Howard-gdns., Cardiff ,, 
Weston-super-Mare—Laundry Buildings .........ccscc0ccecsodsssSseces ssassecseceestsesvssevte Ssetevasassctatecssas 8. J. Wilde, Architect, Weston-super-Mare ..........0000 srs pitieeseeeeee cl 
Harrington—Two Houses and Warehouse, Church-road. ie ... W. G. Scott and Co., Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington... ,, 
Grangemouth—Established Church, Kerse-road John P. Goodsir, Architect, Newmarket-street, Falkink.................+ Fo 
PvOLeld = Villa yoo c stu. case Bagot wes John Milne, Architect, Elgin .........:ccssseeseeeeesseeeeeceseseen nee srsaeareee 5 
Harrington—Clubroom and Two Cottages 20.0.0... W. G. Scott and Co., Architec's, Victoria Buildings, Workington... ,, 30 
Dewsbury—28 Houses, Hill Head, Malkroyd-lane ................-. Pioneers’ Industrial Society, Ltd.... Holtom and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury .......:.6:1::ss00 i 
of a ag ahem —Additions to Farm Buildings at Mount . * 
Nests seated an Cevany <”astcgh dana ddduys cohEey Op ceadoe eral aaaettee eae: ReeEe ae uee are Mate aa ae ame ame ... BR. Archer, Narrowgate, AlMWIcK..........-::cesseccerereresernenrecss beat eae oo 399 3 
New Barnet Detached Residence ..../..ccc..issuuhis neyo es ae oe ee ee a ee oan pres a Taylor, ‘Surveyor, 70-72, Chancery-lane, W.C......:00:225 399 
Salisbury—Sorting Office, near Station ..........ccccscceeesesesseeersecees H.M. Office of Works .......00. cose The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place, 8.W. ... 4, 
Wxpridee— lire Macane HOUSE ..scc-+cte eccale, ae Urban District Council ............. ..... Wm. Garner, Clerk, 159, High-street, Uxbridge .......:::eceeeere 99 


Mathmmes—Bank Ofhee:.....3...:6lcdslsescusccwh oe eee National Bank, Ltd. .0....0:.0.00.cce William Butler, Surveyor, 58, Mountjoy-square, Dublin «0.0... 0... 35 


Falmouth—Residence and Studio A F treet, Redruth Mime enae ay 31 
Llanwrtyd Wells —Detached Villa Horace W. Collins, Architect, Penryn-street, : ae 1 


Fishponds —Ward Accommodation, 


Wesleyan Trustees ........ 


Coleham, Salop—Engine and Boiler Houses h ; Sept. . 
Bridlington—Board Room and Offices s: peli lard oo a eo = “3 3 


. Corporation £2 .2iit..t-<s i.e cee ” 


Brentwood Asylum—Boiler House iS Ke tial Sb hax Case tte eeee eee es saat stevevee sesecsasicceseesen ” 
Bolton—Inland Revenue Office ......... Th Coe of “Works ate 
Highgate Hill—Workhouse Infirmary Islington Board of Guardians phesas + 
Nelson—Walverton Board School Nelson’ School Board ~~ Brnpts kK 
Gravesend—Police Cells at Town Hall Town Council ciscssccccce., : 
Llanfihangel-y-Creuddyn—Restoraticn of Church Tower! < 4:10, sheila eee eee J 
he Sara pact pene. & OD. Sees Admiralty... is 
ood Green, N.—Higher-grade Schools ...........:.scssss.sss0000-. Tottenham School Board ...... el 
pee raed Terrace Houses, Apperley-lane ............ Tottenham School Board ar. 
rin Clle~-H otal sian. arte lattes thas cartel Gwalia Hotel Co., Ltd. .......... ha 
Gleedless —Alterations to Heeley and Sheffield House.. fares SN a 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF BUILDING. 


FOREIGN expert in architecture, if 
asked to describe our English modern 
development of the urt, would certainly find 
it difficult to do so. He would, no doubt, 
describe the buildings in our great thorough- 
fares as a mixture of English and foreign 
types—mostly foreign; and if asked to give 
amore particular answer, he would probably 
say that» Italian and French Renaissance 
prevailed, but that nearly every conceivable 
style could be found. And this opinion 
would express the fact. No country is so 
eclectic in its tastes as England, or has 
borrowed so much from other countries. Even 
our language has been derived from about a 
dozen different sources; our literature is 
enriched by the myths and legends and poetry 
of every Classical and Oriental nation. And 
this great diversity in literature and art may 
ewe its origin, not merely to our insular 
position, but chiefly to the diverse elements 
which have combined to produce the race and 
civilisation. In other Continental countries 
the expression of architecture has been more 
definite and special. In France, for instance, 
as in Italy, it has been distinguished for its 
maintenance of Classic traditions. Sometimes 
a Baroque or Rococo character prevailed, 
as it did in the reign of Henry IY. 
and Louis XTIV., when all restraint was 
thrown off; but generally it has preserved 
that dignified Classical taste which began 
with the Early Italian Renaissance of 
Francis I., and was afterwards succeeded by 
the style of the Empire early in the century. 
yen now she is still French Classical in 
her taste, and has never given way to 
- those wild and eccentric tastes like the 
Louis Quatorze or Rococo, which for a short 
time held sway. Other countries, like Ger- 
many and Spain, preserve a national cha- 
racter—the Classical feeling prevails more or 
less. The German Renaissance is less pro- 
nounced than it was before the War; but in 
both these countries the Classical taste has 
been modified by national peculiarities and 
temperament, as in Spain we find a decidedly 
Moresque spirit in the details. Perhaps 
our American cousins are more like ourselves 
in their versatile tendencies; but of late a 
decidedly French Renaissance spirit has 
prevailed. But the conditions of architecture 
in this country are somewhat different. 
Latin influences or Italian tastes have 
never been strong; and then, the very 
opposite elements which constitute the 
English have tended to neutralise any par- 
ticular partiality. We had a strong national 
Gothic architectura, and we cannot even now 
forget it; and all these influences have 
been detrimental to any strong individuality 
or pronounced style. And it must be re- 
membered we had our Renaissance develop- 
ments, the earlier phase of which was the 
Elizabethan, from which period till the later 
Revivals, we might boast of a distinctly 
national style of Domestic architecture. 
Who can deny, for instance, that in buildings 
like Rushton Hall, Kirby, Aston, and 
Moreton Halls, and other buildings of the 
16th century, there is a distinctly English 
character, despite the Italian or French in- 
fluences? These old Domestic buildings are 
clearly not of the same character as those of 
the same age abroad; they show that the 
Classical details were thoroughly adapted 
and naturalised to the vernacular or Gothic 
modes of building, and that the. spirit of the 
latter actuated the architects. It was per- 
haps an unfortunate circumstance for our 


national architecture that the later revival 
of Classic checked this development, and 
retarded by half century the present condi- 
tion of architecture. 

Entering a little more minutely into the 
buildings of our streets, the stranger will 
find an equal diversity in the construction, 1 
the materials used, and details of various 
kinds. There is greater evidence than can 
be found in any other country, save perhaps 


‘| America, of engineering, iron construction, 


and other technical trades elbowing art. 
The critical observer cannot fail to notice 
that architecture, as an art, is struggling to 
retain its hold against great odds, and that it 
is even changing its tactics and altering its 
methods to do so. Faith in art for its 
own sake is no longer a power; men’s minds 
are seeking direct results and commercial 
ends. The shop or the facade may be 
smothered in ornament; but it is apparent 
through all, however disguised, that the 
main effort has been to make the building, 
be it house, church, town-hall, shop, or 
factory, as cheap and commercial as pos- 
sible. If it is a large shop or warehouse, the 
skeleton structure of iron pillars and rolled 


‘beams is scarcely hidden, but reveals itself 


in all its naked ugliness in every story, while 
the exterior walls form a thin shell of brick 
or terracotta on which all the architectural 
decoration has been expended, flimsy in its 
detail and exuberant in its excess. Solidity 
is absent altogether, and is sacrificed to the 
exigencies of space or to cheapness. All 
structural pillars and girders are incased 
with plaster, tiles, or thin slabs. Next 
door one sees a more substantial-look- 
ing block of offices of red brick, Georgian 
in character, with gauged arches, moulded 
and cut architraves and pediments, with 
white-painted sashes and dormers in the roof. 
The mouldings of brick and wood are well 
designed and solid looking, and the internal 
rooms and details show careful study and 
taste. A third block of offices has a stone 
front of several stories carried high up above 
surrounding buildings, its back wall broken 
by a deep recess, or open court, in the centre, 
lined with white glazed bricks to reflect light 
to the suites of offices, according to the 
regulations of the London Building Act. 
Such a diversity of buildings may be seen 
east of the Temple Gardens, in the new area 
for a long time a kind of ‘(no man’s land”’ 
between Tudor-street and the Victoria Em- 
bankment, where blocks of offices, large 
warehouses, as well as three well-known 
schools are built. We point to this area as 
one specially typical of our modern archi- 
tectural development. Almost close to one 
another may be seen three or four im- 
portant edifices. One devoted to education, 
another a theological library and college, a 
third dedicated to Euterpe. These are built 
of stone and red brick : the two schools are in 
different phases of the Renaissance, and the 
library and offices of the Thames Conser- 
servancy Board in Late Gothic. Thus in this 
restricted area we may see varied types 
of Renaissance, Georgian, the modern 
warehouse, and other nondescript styles 
which have been developed out of the 
exigencies of iron construction and the 
demands of commercial life. From West- 
minster to Blackfriars Bridge the silent 
highway passes by a few of the most typical 
modern buildings. One sees two or three 
recent examples of hotel architecture, in 
versions of Renaissance and Tudor, the 
modern office and residential blocks in 
a version of the French Chateau style, School 
Board offices, one of Chambers’ stately Italian 
structures, and other new edifices in which 
the different schools of the Renaissance are re- 
presented. The critical stranger may fairly ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Where is the national English style?” 
as he beholds this array of modern buildings, 
where all schools and phases are represented. 
They are nearly all good imitations of the 


styles they represent, and show an intelli- 


gent appreciation of the features of each. 
It would be hard to detect a preference for 
one style. In Sion College we have a speci- 
men of Late Gothic that shows an intimate 
study of the period chosen, and the details 
are on the whole good; while next to it, the 
bold and well-proportioned City of London 
School is quite as strong an example of 
Italian Palladianism, and as a modernised 
example of Late Tudor verging on the Re- 
naissance, Mr. Pearson’s unique little block 
of offices at the corner of Hssex-street 
may be mentioned. With these examples, 
the stranger’s impression of our architec- 
ture will be somewhat mixed; but one 
thing he will notice, namely—a thorough . 
study of each style, and an endeavour 
to honestly adapt features from each for 
our modern wants. Such opposite speci- 
mens of the Classic as those just men- 
tioned to the red brick Georgian front 
of a block at the end of Bridewell-place are, 
indeed, almost startling, as showing how 
stone and brick can be utilised. In the last 
everything is of red brick—the — brick 
modillion cornice, and the moulded work 
round the windows. We do not compare, 
on the other hand, the Fire Brigade Station, 
or even the Thames Conservators’ Offices 
with the Gothic of Sion College, but they 
show a recrudescence of Late Gothic feeling 
for business purposes. 

The employment of materials is equally 
remarkable. Thus, in Surrey and Norfolk 
streets, pile after pile of offices and com-~ 
mercial blocks may be seen, in which terra- 
cotta has been combined with brick; ‘the 
City Bank on Ludgate-hill is one of Mr. 
Collcutt’s best attempts to use the two for a 
bank. It is a greater success than the 
former ; for the architect, to give breadth and 
produce a better result, has done precisely 
what we advocated the other day, namely, 
has built the lower story—the bank proper— 
in plain terracotta blocks, introducing a 
large arched window; while in the upper 
stories the material is used with brick, the 
details and turret being executed in the 
former. Even a bolder treatment is visible 
in a few of our recent buildings. At 
the corner of Wellington-street and the 
Strand, a very imposing block of shops and 
offices is erected, and nearing finish, in 
which both fronts are faced with terracotta of 
a warm buff colour. The style is a Free 
Renaissance; the upper stories are decorated 
with three orders of pilasters, ornamental 
window - dressings, and the low cupola- 
crowned turret on the return front is effective. 
Being at the corner of so important 
a thoroughfare from one of the principal 
railway stations to’ the south, it will be sure 
to attract notice. The work has been exe- 
cuted with much care, the terracotta has 
been supplied by the Burmantofts Company, 
and the work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Foster and Dicksee. The circular corner is 
varied by engaged three-quarter columns of 
the same material. The windows of the first 
floor have broken pediments, and the square 
architraves have joggled joints; a wide 
broken gable forms a feature in each front, 
and the roof is high, of green slates. The 
lower shop story is divided by polished 

nite pilasters. Other examples “in 
Holborn, Oxford-street, &c., show how this 
material is developing a style of its own. 
The chief fault is the imitation of stone 
details which many of them affect. 

Then various mechanical contrivances have 
influenced design, especially in the interior. 
Lifts, iron girders, metal construction, facili- 
ties for trade, lighting, sanitation, are 
gradually being recognised, but as yet ina 
tentative way. We have not yet the steel- 
frame building amongst us, but many 
approaches to it. No one will say they 
have been successes. So long as we 
use iron, and cover it up in all manner 
of ways, and make the outside something 
very different, this factor in the evolution 
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of our modern buildings will be destructive 
and unsatisfactory. At present we can only 
turn to the engineer’s work, his bridges 
and railway structures, as being in any way 
a direct outcome of the iron utilitarian age. 
The question still remains: Which, if any, of 
these modern developments of our architec- 
ture can be said to possess any permanent 
value in the future? Is there any one style 
more than another hkely to be made a start- 
ing point for a new departure? It seems 
impossible to believe that we can go on 
repeating half a dozen different styles, or 
that by constantly varying them according 
to individual taste, any agreement will be 
derived ; but at least this may be asserted, 
that the multiplicity of modern wants and 
tastes favour the concurrent use of several 
methods of building, and render the adoption 
of one national style as a thing of the past. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ONSIDERABLE doubt exists among 
many in the profession as to the ques- 
tion of responsibility of architects. Very 
frequently correspondents write for informa- 
tion—-as, for example, whether an architect 
is responsible for any defect in workmanship 
or materials discovered in a building which 
he has certified ? It is, of course, impossible, 
in the absence of circumstances and details, 
to give any definite answer to these questions ; 
but it is well that the younger members 
of the profession should be acquainted 
with certain legal principles and deci- 
sions by which general conclusions may 
be formed. We may first suppose a case 
of this kind. A building is intrusted 
to an architect in the. usual course to 
superintend. Something is done wrong. 
The drains are improperly laid, or the roof 
is not watertight, and the client looks to the 
architect. Is he responsible if he employs a 
clerk of works, or delegates the details of the 
work to another? We may imagine a case 
where the architect has many works on hand, 
and that he can only give a general superin- 
tendence to any of them. Itis unreasonable, 
if not impossible, to expect him to see to all 
the work—the laying and jointing of drains, 
the mixture of the concrete, and to look after 
the courses of the footings. At the same 
time, according to one decision (‘‘ Money- 
penny v. Hartland”), he is liable to his 
employer for defects, whether he delegates 
work to another or not. According to one 
tuling he is not entitled ‘‘to put implicit 
trust in a clerk of works appointed by the 
employer,” for if he passes inferior work 
he is lable in damages (‘‘ Lee y. Lord Bate- 
man”). These decisions are, it must be 
confessed, a little hard on the busy archi- 
tect, who cannot inspect every part of a 
foundation, or see that every brick or slate 
is laid properly, or that every load of bricks 
that comes to the work is according to 
specification standard. If he engages a 
clerk of works, surely this ought to exempt 
him from such labour, and it does as a rule. 
We do not believe a clerk of works entitled 
to the name would allow any default of this 
kind to pass. But it may occasionally happen 
that a clerk of works has something else to 
engage his attention just when the concrete is 
being put in or the drains laid, 

Official interpreters of the law are not 
all the same in their opinions. What 
is called ‘‘an ordinary and reasonable 
degree of skill” may mean very different 
things, as shown by the way various 
judges have expressed this rule. The skill 
of the architect need not be extraordinary : 
he must bring to the exercise of his pro- 
fession an ‘‘ordinary degree of skill,” says one 
judge. In a recent case, another judge said 
an architect could not be held responsible for 
the defective joints in a drain, and if we 
extend the principle, it is unreasonable to 


expect him to see that every brick or stone 
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is equal to the requirements. As to the 
delegation of, the architect’s duties, an 
authority on the law writes: ‘‘An archi- 
tect’s or engineer’s duties being personal, he 
cannot delegate or transfer them entirely to 
another; but he may make use of the skill 
and labour of others in performing his duties, 
provided that he does not abdicate his 
general duties as to superintendence and 
supreme control of the work.” 
more reasonable view of the architect’s re- 
sponsibility has been upheld. In the case of 
“Clemance vy. Clarke” a very important 
decision was given which seems to haye set 
at rest the question as to superintendence. 
Therein it was held that the architect’s 
*‘duties could not be performed if he were 
expected individually to go over every matter 
in detail, and it cannot be that his certificate 
should be held bad by a court of law because 
he has not himself gone into every detail.” 
Recent decisions in America haye supported 
the same view. In the measurement and 
estimation of work_it is unreasonable to 
expect that the architect can do the work 
entirely himself. If he deputes an assistant 
to measure, and revises himself, he is carry- 
ing out his contract. As regards estimates, 
a reasonable degree of accuracy is expected. 
It has been said that a man should not 
estimate a work at a price at which he would 
notcontract for it ;—a healthful principle if it 
can be obeyed. 

There are occasions in which the archi- 
tect’s responsibility is limited, as when the 
the employer orders alterations and super- 
sedes his architect’s instructions. Let us 
suppose a not infrequent case. A house is 
being built according to plans and specifica- 
tion by a contractor. In the absence of the 


architect, and unknown to him, the employer 


orders casements to open inwards, and 
without specifying the right kind of joint 
to keep out the rain. These are found very 
defective, and allow wind and rain to blow 
through. The architect cannot be held 
answerable if the work is done without 
his knowledge. But if the architect 
follows his chent's orders, without pointing 
out the consequences of this altered con- 
struction or giving proper details, he may be 
held liable for any defect. An experienced 
architect would not hesitate to point out the 
consequences of any alteration made by his 
client to him, as by so doing he holds himself 
harmless in case of any accident or defect. 
Sometimes a professional man is required to 
carry out the plans of another architect—say, 
in the case of the decease of the latter. In 
such a case he ought to carefully examine 
the plans and specifications of his predecessor, 
for if he neglected to do so, he could be 
held lable for any error or defect that 
may be discovered. An employer may 
wish his own plans carried out by an 
architect who may be let into a trap un- 
wittingly if the plans turned out im- 
practicable or defective. No doubt, if any 
mistake arose, which had not been pointed 
out to the employer, the architect might be 
held lable. The test of liability in all these 
and similar cases is to be found by proving 
that the architect has not used reasonable 
care and skill. Whether any men in the 
same profession would have done the same 
thing in like circumstance, or come to the 
same conclusion, is one means of discovering 
the liability or otherwise of the architect. 
The responsibility of the architect depends 
largely as to his use of usual and skilful 
means. If he neglects to employ them, he is 
liable for any damage resulting to the 
employer. It would be neglect on his part, 
for instance, if he failed to examine the site 
and foundations, the rights of support, of 
light and other easements, before making his 
plans ; if he failed to comply with statutes and 
by-laws as to buildings; and he would also 
be liable if he neglected to test by his own 
skill plans made by others, which he under- 
took to carry out. 
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THE LAW AND BUILDING SOCIET: 
AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. | 


N Wednesday, one of the most impo: 
sections in the Building Societies Act, — 

which was passed upwards of three yearsago, 
came for the first time into full force and opera- — 
tion. Thesection is the one which will in future — 
regulate the power of these societies to receive 
money on deposit or by way of loans, and’thefar- —_ 
reaching effect of this section was the reason 
which, at the last moment, led Parliament in 1894 
to defer the operation of the clause for three 
years from the passing of the Act, which received — 
the Royal Assent on the 25th August, 1894. Up 
to the time that this Act received the sanction of — 
Parliament, building societies were, by a previous 
Act of 1874, enabled to receive money on deposit 
or by way of loans to an amount not ex 4 
two-thirds of the aggregate sum which had been | 
lent on properties by way of mortgage. The 
disclosures which followed the failure of the — 
Liberator and other less famous building societies — 
led Parliament to call for a return from all building 
societies of what is known as their ‘‘ properties. 
in possession.’’ Out of 2,249 societies in England 
and Wales, 210 failed to give a return, ‘* notwith- 
standing repeated applications by the Secretary of 
State,’’ whilst 681 acknowledged that their pro- 
perties in possession stood in their books ab | 
£2,565,309, upon the security of which they were 
able to receive deposits to an amount notexceeding —_—_ 
two-thirds of that sum. It was uponthis start- | 
ling return that the Government inserted in | 
their Bill the clause, which takes effect from and 
after Wednesday, prohibiting building societies = 
from receiving any money on deposit, orasaloan,  =_— 
upon the security of any property in the possession _ 
of the society, or upon any property on — 
which the mortgage repayments are more than 
twelve months in arrears. At the time of the — 
introduction of this clause into the Bill it was 
fully recognised that many building societies — 
would have to overcome considerable difficulties __ 
in complying with its provisions, and to avoid == 
forcing societies into liquidation, the House of _— 
Commons suspended the operation of the clause — 
‘‘ until the expiration of two years from the pass- 
ing of the Act,’’ and protected existing depositors- 
by the insertion of a proviso, ‘‘ That this section _ 
shall not affect the validity of any depositor loam 
which was within. the limit provided by lawat | 
the time when it was received.’’ In thisform 
the Bill was sent to the House of Lords, where __ 
the operation of the clause was extended for a 
further period of twelve months, making three — 
years in all. From the returns which have — 
recently been made by building societies, it is 
much to be feared that, notwithstanding the three __ 
years’ grace allowed by Parliament, little or no 
effort has been made by some societies to reduce 
their deposits and loans to within two-thirds of © 
the amount of the mortgages upon which repay- 
ments are more or less regularly paid. Thisi 
in part due to the great difficulty of realising 
properties in possession for the purpose of paying 
off loans and deposits. Although the failure of - 
a society to reduce its loans and deposits may not 
be held to affect the validity of the loans and 
deposits already taken, future depositors will do 
well to make sure that the sum already held bya 
building society on deposit or loan is well within 
the limits allowed by the new Act. Fortunately, 
the detailed series of accounts now required from 
all building societies clearly sets forth this infor- — 
mation. Since the passing of this clause, the 
Chief Registrar of Building Societies has reported 
that, of the 210 societies which failed to make any 
return to Parliament of the properties in their 
possession, 61 have now sent in returns showing 
that they have properties in possession amounting 
to £1,117,709, and that 22 societies ‘‘who stated 
that they had no properties in possession’? now 
acknowledge that they have properties to the 
amount of £23,263. -& 
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J iges old building, which has stood some cen- 
turies, has undergone demolition and 
rebuilding as shown in the illustration. The 
new premises comprise commercial and coffee 
rooms, carriage entrance to the covered court- 
yard, and buildings in the rear; sitting and bed 
rooms, with a central balcony, on the first floor. 
The style adopted is half-timber Renaissance 
work overhanging the ground story. The ceiling 
timbers are in view, the windows and door panel: 
are glazed with leaded glass, and all the internal 
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fittings are of suitable character, harmonising 
with the style of the buildings. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. H. Dent from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. F'ree- 
man, Son, and Gaskell, architects, of Hull, for 
the owner, Mr. J. H. Skevington. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 


TORONTO. 
W* give, in accordance with our custom for 
many years past, abstracts of some of the 
addresses delivered and papers read before the 
members of the British Association during the 
meetings in Toronto just concluded, likely to be 
of interest to our readers. : 


CANADIAN GEOLOGY. 


In his address, as president of Section C, 
Geology, Dr. G. M. Dawson, C.M.S., F.R.S., 
pointed out that the nature and relations of the 
more ancient rocks of North America are prob- 
lems particularly Canadian, for these rocks, in 
their typical and most easily read development, 
either constitute or border upon the continental 
protaxis of the north. A reasonably satisfactory 
classification of the crystalline rocks beneath those 
designated as paleeozoic was first worked out in 
the Canadian region by Logan and his colleagues, 
a classification of which the validity was soon 
after generally recognised. The greatest known 
connected area of such rocks is embraced within 
the borders of Canada, and the further under- 
standing of the origin and character of these 
rocks is likely to depend very largely upon work 
now in progress, or remaining to be accomplished 
here. Dr. Dawson recapitulated from the time 
of Logan the first steps made in the classification 
of the crystalline schists in Canada, dwelling upon 
the substential accuracy of these first observations. 
The general tendency of our advance in know- 
ledge appeared to be in the direction of extending 
the range of the paleozoic downward, whether 
under the old name Cambrian, or under some 
other name applied to a new system defined, or 
likely to be defined, by a characteristic fauna ; 
and under Cambrian or such new system, if it be 
admitted, it was altogether probable that the 
Animikie and Keweenawan rocks must eventually 
be included. In other words, the somewhat 
arbitrary and artificial definition of the Olenellus 
zone as the base of the Cambrian seemed to be 
not only not of world-wide application, but not 
even of general applicability to North America; 
while as a base for the paleeozoic xeon it was of still 
more doubtful value. In the Cambrian period, as 
well as in much later geological times, the 
American Continent did not admit of treatment 
as a single province, but was to be regarded 
rather as a Continental barrier between two great 
oceanic depressions, each more or less completely 
different and self-contained in conditions and 
history—that of the Atlantic and that of the 
Pacific. The lecturer regarded the comparatively 
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recent attempt to introduce an ‘‘ Algonkian 
System,’’ under which it was proposed to include 
all recognisable sedimentary formations below the 
Olenellus zone, assumed for this purpose to be the 
base of the Cambrian, as a retrograde step, 
wholly opposed not only to the historical basis of 
progress in classification, but also to the natural 
conditions upon which any taxonomic scheme 
should be based. 


THE TRAINING OF ENGINEERS, 


Mr. G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool, 
in opening Section G, that of Mechanics, devoted 
the greater part of his address to the question 
of the training of engineers. The work of an 
engineer demanded for its right performance the 
best energies of well-balanced minds working 
upon a store of knowledge which nothing but 
years of untiring study and observation could give. 
Yet there was no hesitation shown to enter the 
lists. The number of candidates was appalling. 
In the old country, at least, there certainly was 
not work for all; but when one pointed this out, 
anxious parents only replied that the difficulty 
was as great in connection with any other pro- 
fession. Of those who entered the business or 
profession of the engineer, the enormous majority 
were not born engineers. Mr. Deacon continued : 
At the time I began practice, the large majority 
of young engineers were left entirely to their 
own devices so far as the attainment of any 
scientific knowledge was concerned. As pupils 
or apprentices, articled or not, they entered an 
engineer’s works or office; for a certain number 
of years they had the run of the place and some 
encouragement if they worked well, but it could 
not, in the nature of things, amount to much 
more. Except’ to a few, such a training was 
entirely ineffectual in the production of that 
well - balanced attitude of mind which an 
engineer must hold towards every engineering 
problem which he is called upon to solve. In 
Westminster of late years, the young engineer 
enters an office at a much more advanced age 
than formerly. When it is essential that he 
should be earning something soon after he comes 
of age, anything like a complete training is an 
impossibility ; his work ceases to be general, and 
his practice is more or less confined in a much 
narrower sphere than need be the case if the 
pursuit of further knowledge continues to be 
his chief duty. But whatever course his cir- 
cumstances may permit him to adopt, the 
difficulty of gaining the required knowledge 
in the time favailable is a serious one. It is 
not desirable that when he leaves school his 
training should be specialised in view of the 
particular branch of the profession or business he 
is likely to follow. The fundamental principles 
of any branch of mechanical engineering are 
broadly the fundamental principles of any branch 
of the profession. The training demanded for 
the various branches of civil engineering in its 
narrower sense is precisely the same as that re- 
quired in its earlier stages for mechanical 
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engineering pure and simple. Experience of the 

results as judged by the students who have come 

directly under my notice, and examination of 

many calendars, has aroused this thought: Are 

we not in some cases attempting at too early a 

stage the teaching of subjects instead of principles? 

Does not subject training at college, for the sake 

of some little anticipation of his office work, 

divert the attention of the student from the better 

mastery of those principles which it is so essential 

for him to grasp at the earliest possible time, and 

which do not limit his choice in the battle of life 

to any one branch of the profession or business of 

an engineer? If we observe the careers of ex- 

ceptional men in our profession, we find the very 

reverse of specialisation. Of no class of men can 
it be said with greater truth than of engineers 

that their standard should be sound knowledge of 

the principles of many things and of the practice 

of a few. There is some danger in the usual 

limitation of compulsory subjects in examina- 

tions for certificates and degrees. When an 

examination has to be passed, subjects not made 

compulsory are too often entirely neglected, 

however important to the engineer they may be. 

As to that physical and mental training gained 

laboriously, and somewhat wastefully, at the 
joiner’s bench, in the fitting and turning shops, 

the foundry and the forge, during the whole 
course of mechanical engineering apprenticeship, 

the kind of knowledge which comes of thoughtful 
chipping and filing and turning and forging, 

though only applied to a few of the materials 
with which in after life the engineer has to deal, 

is quite as important as tables of density and 
strength to his future sense of rightness in con- 

structive design. The use of such work is not 
merely to teach one the parts and combinations 
of any particular machine; in a still higher 
degree it is the insensible mastery of a much more 
subtle knowledge or mental power, the applica- 

tion of the senses of sight and touch and force, to 
the determination of the nature of things. But 
the great workshop training has still further 
advantages. The apprentice is surrounded by 
skilled workers, from whose example, if he be 
wise, he learns a great deal ; and apart from this, 
it is no small profit to have rubbed against the 
British workman, to have discovered what manner 
of man he is, and to comprehend how little the 
world knows of his best parts. The whole time 
spent in large engineering works cannot, however, 
be equally beneficial; the apprentice must take 
the work as it comes, and he often feels that some 
of his time is being well-nigh wasted. The im- 

possibility of including experience in a workshop 
without neglecting something equally important 
led Mr. Deacon to view with satisfaction the 
introduction of workshop training into certain 
schools of applied science in England. 


AN IMPERIAL HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY. 


Professor Alexander Johnson, of M’Gill Uni- 
versity, read a paper in which he sought the 
advice and aid of the British Association in 
inducing the Imperial and Canadian Govern- 
ments to act together in making the necessary 
arrangements for tidal observations, which, if 
found satisfactory, might possibly be extended to 
other colonies, and thus the basis of an Imperial 
hydrographic survey might be laid. 


THE WORLD’sS FUEL SUPPLY. 


Lord Kelvin, speaking on the fuel and air 
supply of the earth, observed that all the known 
fuel on the earth is the residue of ancient vege- 
tation. One ton of average fuel takes three tons 
of oxygen to burn it, and therefore its vegetable 
origins, decomposing carbonic acid and water by 
the power of sunlight, gave three tons of oxygen 
to our atmosphere. Every square métre of the 
earth’s surface bears ten tons of air, of which 
two tons is oxygen. The whole surface is 124 
thousand millions of acres, or 510 million millions 
of square métres. Hence there is not more than 
340 million million tons of fuel in the earth, and 
this is probably the exact amount, because it is 
probable that all the oxygen of our atmosphere 
came from primeval vegetation. The surely 
available coal supply of England, Scotland, and 
Wales was estimated by the Coal Supply Com- 
mission of 1831, which included Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Sir Andrew Ramsay among its 
members, as being 146 thousand million tons. 
This is approximately six-tenths of a ton per 
square métre of area of Great Britain. ‘To burn 
this quantity would take one and eight-tenths of 
a ton of oxygen, or within two-tenths of a ton of 
the total oxygen of the atmosphere resting on 
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each equare métre of Great Britain. The Com- 
mission estimated 56 thotsand million tons more 
of coal as probably existing at the present in 
lower and less easily accessible strata. It might, 
therefore, be considered as almost quite certain 
that Great Britain could not burn all its own coal 
with its own air, and, therefore, that the coal of 
Great Britain is considerably in excess of the fuel 
supply of the rest of the world reckoned per equal 
areas, whether of land or sea. 


FORESTRY IN INDIA, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Fred. Bailey read a paper 
on this subject in the Section of Geography. He 
pointed out that in early times the greater part 
of India was covered with forest, but the land not 
cleared for cultivation was, for the most part, 
denuded by over-cutting and over-grazing with 
burning. If denudation had not affected the 
climate generally, it had without doubt resulted 
in the drying up of springs and streams rising 
within the areas deprived of the shelter of a crop 
of trees; and this was a serious matter in con- 
nection with the question of irrigation by canals 
led from rivers not snow-fed, as well as in 
localities where damage had resulted from the 
formation of ravines and torrents. The perma- 
nence of the supply of timber and other forest 
produce for the use of the native population and 
for State purposes had also been endangered. 
When the Government wished to take action, its 
powers were found to be uncertain, for the 
destructive usages of the peop'e had come to be 
regarded as inalienable rights; and it was neces- 
sary to pass a special Forest Law, which, among 
other things, provided for the formation of 
reserved forests, after a full inquiry had been 
made into claims, and for the regulation of 
proved rights within limits which would not 
endanger the permanent maintenance of the 
forests. In order to secure the forests from over- 
felling, and to insure that all work done might 
tend towards the production of the largest 
quantity of wood of the kind most desired, work- 
ing plans were a necessity, and considerable 
progress had been made in their preparation. 
During the dry weather the forests became ex- 
tremely inflammable, and vast areas have been 
annually burnt over from time immemorial, with 
the result of reducing the crop to the poorest 
possible condition, or of destroying it entirely. 
Measures had been taken to meet this great evil. 
The controlling staff of the Forest Department 
was trained in England, but the candidates 
followed a course of practical instruction in 
Continental State forests. The native Executive 
officers were trained at the Imperial Forest School 
at Dehra Dun. What had been done could not 
have been accomplished by private enterprise. 
The Government had set an examp'e which had 
been followed by several of the more important 
native States. Much more remained to be done, 
but forest conservancy in India had reached a 
stage at which its steady progress could not be 
arrested. 

THE STRENGTH OF COLUMNS. 


Mr. Gaetano Lanza showed that an attempt to 
compute the strength of any given column by the 
various rules and formule commonly found in 
different handbooks, and books written by so- 
called authorities, would speedily reveal con- 
siderable discrepancies, not only in the formulz, 
but. also in the results. Hence it became a 
matter of importance to make a careful study of 
the tests that haye been made, under practical 
conditions, on columns of such sizes and propor- 
tions as are used in construction. A summary 
was therefore given of the principal experiments 
that have been made of columns of practical sizes. 
The greater part of the tests contained in the list 
were made on the United States testing machine 
of 800,0001b. capacity, located at the arsenal at 
Watertown, Massachusetts. The details of these 
tests are published in special yearly reports issued 
by the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Government. Diagrams were presented showing 
(1) the results of the tests of cast-iron mill 
columns ; (2) the results of the tests of wrought- 
iron bridge columns, and also empirical formule 
representing in each case the right-hand portion 
of the curve, which is concave upwards; (3) the 
results of tests of timber columns. A perusal of 
all the diagrams shows that, whenever the load 
on a column is so applied that its resultant acts 
along the axis of the column, the breaking load 
per square inch of sectional area is practically 
constant up to a certain ratio of length to radius 
of gyration, which in wrought-iron bridge 
columns varies from 60 to 80, and in a corre- 
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sponding way in timber columns. For higher 


values of the ratio of length to radius of gyration 
the breaking strength per square inch de- 
creases, and the law of decrease can only be 
expressed empirically in each case. When, on 
the other hand, the load on the column is eccen- 
tric, this must be taken into account in our 
calculations, and the greatest fibre stress should 
always be computed by adding the direct stress per 
square inch to the greatest fibre stress arising 
from the bending moment due to the eccentricity 
of the load; and the column should then be so 
proportioned that the total greatest fibre stress 
shall not exceed a certain allowable fibre stress, 
which last must be a sufficiently small fraction 
of the breaking stress per square inch corre- 
sponding to the ratio of length to radius of 
gyration of the column. In the paper the results 
of the tests and the modes of computation, both 
for central and for eccentric loads, were treated 
in detail, and a discussion was given of the 
theories and formule commenly found in the 
handbooks which are, for the most part, based on 
the results of Hodgkinson’s tests on small samples. 
Fuller attention was also called to the disagree- 
ment of these latter with the facts. 


CALIFORNIAN CONIFERS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. G. P. Hughes gave a description and 
measurement of coniferous trees, grown from 
Yosemite Valley seed, conveyed by the author in 
1874, and cultivated in England. The description 
of these conifers tends to show that most of the 
Californian and British Columbian species thrive 
well on congenial soil and stations ia Great 
Britain, and that as trees or ornament, shelter, 
and commercial value they are well worth cul- 
tivating. Californian and British Columbian red 
wood now produced 1s. 11d. per cubic foot in the 
English market, yellow pine 2s. 6d., pitch-pine 
1s. 6d. per cubic foot. 


A WOOD-DESTROYING FUNGUS. 


Professor Marshall Ward, the president of the 
Botany section, read a paper on ‘‘ Sereum 
Hirsutum, a Wood-destroying Fungus.’’ He has 
cultivated this fungus from the spores on sterilised 
wood blocks, and has not only oltained very 
vigorous pure cultures, and traced the action of 
the mycelium week by week on the elements 
of the wood, but has obtained spore-bearing 
hymenia, and worked out the life-history very 
completely. The fertile hymenium arises in 
about three to four months. In destroying the 
wood the fungus delignifies the inner layer of the 
walls of the wood elements, and in three months’ 
cultures and upwards these turn blue in chlor- 
zinc-iodine, and are shown by other reagents to 
undergo alteration to cellulose-like bodies before 
their final consumption by the fungus. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 


Two papers were read in section G, Mechanics, 
on Tuesday, on electric tramways by Mr. J.G. W. 
Aldridge, of London, and Mr. G. C. Cunningham, 
chief engineer of the Montreal street railway 
system. Mr. Cunningham pointed out that 
though the first electric tramway was only opened 
in 1884, there were now 16,000 miles of such 
tramways in the United States and 1,200 miles in 
Canada, as compared with only 700 miles in the 
whole of Europe. He also compared the extremely 
low cost of electric as compared with horse 
traction. 
cost was only 86c. per car mile, whilein Liverpool 
the cost of horse-power was 4d., and in Glasgow 
34d. per car mile. (Here the cost of renewing 
the horse stock was included.) Perhaps the costs 
were not strictly comparable, but with every item 
included there could be no doubt that electric 
power was enormously cheaper than horse-power. 
Mr. Aldridge said in his paper that the United 
Kingdom had practically 130 miles of electric 
tramway at work or under construction ; of this 
length 103} miles were operated on the trolley 
or overhead wire system, 15} miles by means of 
a third rail conductor, six miles by means of 
storage batteries, and only four miles on the 
underground conduit system. These proportions 
might be taken as fairly representative of other 
countries also, as far as could be ascertained. 
They seemed likely to be maintained, or even 
increased, in favour of the overhead wire system, 
unless radical improvements could be made in the 
direction of a cheeply built and maintained con- 
duit method, or more durable and light accumu- 
lators for placing direct upon the car. Objections 
to the overhead trolley wire system were almost 
entirely «esthetic ; but, at the same time, had such 
great weight and force that every incentive was 
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offered to the genius of invention to mak 
provements in other directions. The ordi: 
underground conduit with open slot was most 
expensive to instal and frontages to maintain © 
efficiently ; it could not be built for less than 
£10,000 or £12,000 per mile, Even its latest — 
form (consisting practically of an underground 
trolley wire) must require an outlay of nearly © 
double the cost of an overhead-wire system. — 
Closed conduits with surface-contacts, usually 
operated by means of an electro-magnetic switch- 
ing device in boxes under the street level, were 
complicated and, it was to be feared, unreliable. 
The great weight of lead required on each car 
for accumulator traction mean practically thatthe — 
live paying load could never reach 25 percent. 
of the gross weight of loaded car, whilst 
the combinations of trolley wire and battery, 
attempted on systems like those of Hanoverand 
Dresden, were. obviously ill-designed, the dead 
weight of battery being carried throughout the 
entire journey, though only required for part a 
thereof. The author concluded with adescrip- 
tion of his own system, in which the continuous 
overhead wire was done away with, the caritself 
carrying a short length of wire overhead, anda — 
series of pillars and studs in the roadway feeding _ 
the current to the car. The length of the car 
wire was such as to bridge over the gaps between 
the studs and pillars. The studs were only live 
while the car was over them, thus obviating any _ 
danger to the ordinary traffic. The current was 
conveyed to the studs and pillars by an armoured 
cable buried underground. aa 
The protracted discussion which followed was. 
joined in by Professors Ayrton, Thompson, and — 
Perry, Mr. Scott, Major-General Webber, the — 
President, the Recorder, and others. The general __ 
conclusion was that for suburban traffic, and for 
streets in large cities where the vehicular traffic 
was small, the simplicity and economy of the 
overhead wire system made it the only possible 
system to adopt, and that the wires need not be 
at all unsightly if the feeders were underground. 
For the important streets of great cities, on the 
other hand, the more costly system would have — 
to be adopted. ; ic 


THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, ~~ 
WASHINGTON. = 


4 Bees old Congressional Library at Washington 
has been closed, and the work of removing _ 
the books to the new building has been com- — 
menced, a work which it is expected will take — 
about three months. Mr. Green, the superin- — 
tendent, has an ingenious arrangement for 
removing dust from the books before they are — 
placed upon the new shelves. He has attached 
an ordinary rubber hose to the air compresser of — 
the pneumatic tube system, and, to use his — 
language, will just ‘‘ turn the hose”’ on the dusty ~ 
books. Instead of water, however, a stream of — 
air, under heavy pressure, will do the work. At — 
the end of the hose is a broad nozzle, yyin. 
by 4in., which will enable the air to play on the — 
books in a stream the shape of abrush. Assistant — 
Librarian Hutchinson says the new library 
is ‘‘the most gorgeous public edifice in America. 
It has the largest golden dome in the world, — 
with 10,000sq.ft. of surface. It is lighted by — 
1,800 windows. There are 25,000,000 bricks, — 
and 1,250,000dol. worth of granite. Congress — 
appropriated 6,000,000dol. for its cost. The — 
builder turned over 300,000dol. to the Treasury ~ 
of this money when he handed over the keys.”? In ~ 
the rotunda or reading-room there will be room 
at the table, allowing 4ft. to each person—fo1 
260 readers at one time, and this is exclusive of 
the alcoves for students pursuing some special — 
line of research. On the great dais in the centre 
will stand the librarian and his clerks, taking 
orders for books and telephoning to the men in” 
the distant book-stacks. From the stacks the 
books will be sent to the reading-room in travel-— 
ling trays, like those employed in retail stores for 
conveying bundles and money. A tunnel 3ft. 
underground, and containing an endless chain 
railway, connects the library with the Capitol, so 
that when a member of either house needs a book, 
even in the middle of a speech, it can be supplied 
at a moment’s notice. The library of Congress 
ranks sixth among the libraries of the world in 
its present contents. ime . 
46. —___—_—_ ms 
The foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
orphanage was laid at Sidmouth last week. Itis 
pene: bial from plans by the Rey. Canon Scole 
eovil, 
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DESIGN FOR HOUSES AT 
TEDDINGTON. 


r pS design was awarded third premium ina 
recent open competition for houses on the 
Broom Water Estate, Teddington. According to 
instructions, they had not to be more costly, or to 
cover a greater area, than the smaller houses 
already built upon the estate. No other materials 
than those already used upon the estate had to 
be employed, and the designs had to be of a cha- 
racter suitable to be placed amongst the houses 
already built. The authors of the design are 
Messrs. T. Elson Hardy and Harold G. Coyne. 
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AN HISTORIC VARNISH FACTORY, 


HE people of West Ham have a double 
interest in the firm of Messrs. Robert 
Ingham Clark and Co., Limited. In the first 
place, Mr. Robert Ingham Clark, J.P., the 
managing director, to whom the success of the 
present business is mainly due, is a gentleman 
well known in the borough, and is a man of such 
high character that wherever he is known, there 
he is honoured and esteemed. Secondly, the firm 
have a large factory on historic ground at West 
Ham Abbey, and here they have built up a huge 
business, with a reputation second to no firm in 
England. This is equivalent to saying that as 
manufacturers of japan and varnish they have no 
superiors in the world, for whatever foreign com- 
petitors may have achieved in other departments 
of trade, it is admitted that in the production of 
these goods England still stands easily first. 

Perhaps the only resemblance modern West 
Ham Abbey, in its guise as a varnish manufac- 
tory, bears to its illustrious predecessor, is in the 
fact that it is surrounded by a wall of consider- 
able height, and flanked by the Channelsea river 
—a tidal tributary of the Thames. 

Established originally in the year 1846, in the 
City of London, Messrs. Robert Ingham and Co., 
about 26 years ago, to meet the requirements 
of their rapidly-increasing trade, purchased the 
West Ham Abbey freehold, and arranged and 
fitted-up these works upon the most advanced 
scientific principles for the economical production 
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of this important article of commerce. From 
time to time additions have been made, and the 
storage capacity greatly increased. Being by 
far the largest manufactory in England devoted 
exclusively to varnish, it may fittingly be taken 
as generally typical of the industry. Recently, 
the firm have purchased the freehold of the 
adjoining Langthorne Chemical Works, bringing 
the total area at their command to between six 
and seven acres. 

The business has steadily developed until the 
output at the present time, averaging as it does 
considerably over a thousand gallons per day, is 
believed to be the heaviest in the trade. The 
firm are contractors to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Admiralty, the Indian Government 
and State Railways, and other Government 
departments, as well as many of the largest 
English and foreign railway and tramway com- 
panies ; they have agencies and depots in most 
European countries, the Australian Colonies, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, India, China, 
and Japan; and, it may be added, there is 
scarcely a possible market in the civilised world 
to which, during the last 30 years, their goods 
have not been sent. Some idea of the enterprise 
which characterises Messrs. Ingham Clark and 
Co.’s operations may be formed by the fact that 
their representatives have repeatedly made ‘‘ the 
round trip’ of the globe, visiting the established 
depots, and organising and developing fresh 
connections. 

The offices of the firm are at 6, St. Helen’s- 
place, E.C., and they have also an establishment 
in Paris. Lately they have combined with their 
business that of Messrs. Pratt and Lambert, 
varnish makers, of New Yorkand Chicago. During 
the past few months, Mr. R. Ingham Clark and 
other directors of the company have been to the 
United States to complete the negotiations, and 
the American house has been reorganised, with a 
capital of £70,000, in which Messrs. Robert 
Ingham Clark and Co. (whose capital is £300,000) 
take the controlling interest. A factory is being 
equipped at Long Island City for the manufacture 
of the English brand, and the existing factory in 
that city is also being enlarged in order to give 
more storage accommodation. The amalgamation 
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is largely due to the heavy import duty, which, 
already 25 per cent. on English manufactured 
varnish, has been increased a further 10 per 
cent. under the Dingley tariff, and to the con- 
viction forced upon Mr. Clark that the only 
way to effectively distribute the celebrated 
‘¢ Britannia’’ brand of his firm in the United 
States was to manufacture over there. Messrs. 
Robt. Ingham Clark and Co.’s goods have such a 
high reputation on this side of the Atlantic that 
this will doubtless prove an excellent method of 
opening up an extensive American business. The 
varnishes made by the firm in the States will be 
identical with those manufactured in England, 
which have hitherto been sold in the States 
through their agents and representatives. 

At their commodious city offices the firm have 
a collection of fossil resins which is undoubtedly 
the finest in the world. Displayed in its entirety 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, where the firm 
obtained a prize medal, it commanded universal 
admiration, and at the Manchester Jubilee Exhi- 
bition, where some of the more striking specimens 
were shown, it attracted the attention of some of 
the leading scientists. Messrs. Robt. Ingham 
Clark and Co. have also. gained the silver medal 
at Sydney, 1880, the award of the First Order of 
Merit at Adelaide, 1887, and the same distinction 
at Melbourne, 1888—in each case the highest 
honour obtainable. 
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RESTORING CHIMNEYS TO THE 
PLUMB. 


O whatever cause it may be due, probably in 

the majority of instances to the unequal 
settlement of the foundations, the fact incon- 
testably remains that every nine chimney shafts 
out of ten ultimately develop a tendency to 
imitate the example set them by the famous cam- 
panile of Pisa. Independently of permanent 
leanings in that direction, every chimney shaft of 
a height worth mentioning, undergoes temporary 
terminal deflections during a bit of a breeze. 
Observations made with standard surveying 
instruments haye recorded swayings to and 
fro to take place in tall chimneys to a 
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maximum amount of some Qin. and 10in. 
Instead of theze alternate deflections of the 
shafts from the perpendicular constituting, 
as some might imagine, a radical weak- 
ness and dangerous source of insecurity, and 
possibly of the future collapse of the structure, 
their occurrence is favourable to its stability. In 
every architectural and engineering structure 
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there must be, under an external force of any 
description, a certain amount of ‘ yielding.”’ 
Nature affords the best example :a good stick 
always bends before it breaks, and trees which, 
from their especial formation, cannot bend, or 
refuse to bend before the blast, are simply swept 
away, literally deracinated. In the BurnpinG 
News of the 2nd of this month we drew attention 
to the general transportation of buildings of every 
description in America, in which, it must be 
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conceded, our Transatlantic friends are past- 
masters. The particular example selected for 
quotation was that of a chimney shaft. For one 
of these structures which require to be trans- 
ferred intact to another site, there are at least 
some dozen or so which demand, owing to their 
aberration from the normal, not a change of site, 
but a rehabilitation of their former perpendicular 
and graceful contours. We intend now to place 
before our readers an instance of the manner in 
which the restoration of a chimney shaft to the 


plumb has been successfully accomplished by 
means very different from those usually em- 
ployed. 

As an example, among many others, with 
which we are acquainted, we select that of a shaft 
175ft. in height in the United States, which has 
been restored to its original position by the inge- 
nious devices which are now before us. In Fig. 1 
is represented a plan at the foundation level of the 
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shaft, and in Fig. 2 is shown the elevation of the 
basement portion. The necessary dimensions re 
marked on the drawings, so they need not be 
recapitulated in the text. The total weight of 
the chimney was about 280 tons, of which 160 
tons may be credited to the foundations. Before 
proceeding with the actual operations required to 
effect the desired result, afew particulars respect- 
ing the nature of the substratum upon which this 
shaft was erected will be of interest. The siteitself, 
or rather the underlying soil, is composed for a 
very great depth of alluvial deposits, intermixed 
hereand there with thin and intermittent layers or 
veins of sand. At what depth any rock, or even 
any comparatively solid ground, was to be found 
is not apparent, since the foundations were ‘‘ got 
in’? on the unreliable bottom already mentioned. 
Shortly after erection it was perceived that the 
shaft commenced to evince signs of leaning in 


one direction; but for some time nothing was. 


done, although a very careful watch was kept 
upon the chimney shaft. It was not until the 
deflection from the plumb attained the dimension 
of 2ft. 4in. that it became evident that some 
measures must be adopted to insure, not only the 
safety of the shaft, but, what if of much greater 
importance, the limbs and lives of the public. 
The object to be satisfactorily accomplished was to 
pull back the chimney to its original position, 
which was effected in the following manner :— 
The original or normal position of the chimney 
shaft is represented in Fig. 3, and the position 
which it had assumed, when it was considered im- 
perative to adopt some measures to prevent it 
completely collapsing, is shown by the dotted 
lines A, B,D, E. Owing to the small scale 
upon which Fig. 3 is necessarily plotted, the 
derivation from the perpendicular of the summit 
of the shaft has been a little exaggerated—that is, 
in other words, that portion of the illustration 
has been drawn to a slightly distorted scale. It 
was some time after the erection of the shaft 
before the ‘‘list’’ began to be in evidence. It 
commenced with a deviation from the plumb of 
lft. 3in. before any particular attention was 
drawn to it, when the deflection was carefully and 
accurately measured with a view to watch very 
/ 


closely any future movement in the same direction. 
It is not only tall chimney shafts, but towers, 
spires, steeples, beacons, and lighthouses which 
are subjected to the same conditions. As ex- 
amples, witness the celebrated leaning-tower 
already mentioned, and the steeple of the parish 
church of Chesterfield, popularly known as the 
town of the crooked spire. 

When atall chimney shaft, or any other of the 
lofty edifices enumerated, commences to ‘get 
out of the plumb,”’ as the sensible and practical 
workman’s phrase has it, there are two general 
ways in which it evinces its failing and calls for 
help. It may begin by bending increments of 
individually so small an amount that a Jong and, 
perhaps, very regrettable period of time may 
elapse before any real mischief becomes apparent. 
On the other hand, it may develop such sudden 
and serious indications of failure, that, as a pre- 
cautionary preliminary, a certain length, usually 
about a third of its total height, is immediately 
shored up. The means adopted in the present in- 
stance will be readily intelligible on a reference 
to Fig. 4. Ata point in the neighbourhood of 
the centre of gravity of the shaft a strong tempo- 
rary scaffolding or framework of stout timbering 
was erected, completely encircling it, and braced 
and tied together, both transversely and 
diagonally. Guy ropes, d 4, attached tothe upright 
balks, aaa, maintained the shaft in equilibrium, 
while its restoration to the normal was‘in pro- 
gress. A couple of wire cab'es, the one e, 
which was 2#in. in diameter, acting as the haul- 
ing, and the other ¢ as the regulating cable, as 
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well as two small ropes at right angles to 
former, were connected to the framework. he 
power or motive force was obtained by a suitable — 
arrangement of tackle, pulleys, and other ~ 
auxiliary machinery and gearing. Before, how- — 
ever, actually commencing the operation of lineal _ 
rectification, the earth round one-half of the cir- _ 
cumference of the chimney was excavated down 
to the level of A—E in Fig. 3, so as to prevent it 
from offering any resistance to the return of the 
shaft to the perpendicular. As might be expected, 
the pressure or first haul was made very gently 
and gradually, and, indeed, the whole work de- 
manded the exercise of considerable skill, caution, 
and patience. Nearly a month elapsed before — 
any perceptible movement in the direction desired 
could be measured and recorded. No sooner had 

the whole modus operandi got into full swing 
than the shaft gave evidence of a visible retro- — 
gression towards its original vertical position at 

the rate of about jin. per day. When the opera- — 
tion was successfully terminated there was not the © 
least indication of any crack or fissure in any part 

of the structure. DG age 
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OAK CHAIR FROM THE CLUNY 
MUSEUM. 
f hare little Oak Chair now in the Cluny 


Museum possesses a very curiously-shaped — 
The circle 
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and carved back of free treatment. 
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near the top contains a lion’s mask, and below, the 
half-circle is pierced through. The columnar — 
legs are characteristic of French work of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. : 
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MASONRY DAMS.* 


FEW treatises and articles have been 

published on the construction of dams, 
but these have generally been devoted to some — 
special kind of construction to some particular 
profile, or have been descriptive of works 
executed. Mr. C. F. Courtney, M.Inst.C.E., 
assistant engineer, Manchester, &c., has brought 
together in a small volume a good deal of valuable 
data, and furnishes the engineer with some 
practical advice. The author has had experience 
in dealing with large bodies of -water for mining 
works, and has found the need of information in 
a compact form. In determining pressures, the 
graphic system is used, and for art) reasons 
it is a preferable method to calculation, 


construction. “ a 
or lakes ; those which are neither mountainous nor 
flat, especially those which command extensive 


* Masonry Dams, from Inception to Completion. By 
C. BP 0. M.Inst C.E, London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Co. : : pal 


Ava. 27, 1897. 
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drainage areas, and which will yield more than 
. the required quantity of water from the average 
yearly rainfall. Large areas of: water are, of 
course, subject to evaporation, and this element 
must be considered, so that it does not beara 
great disproportion to the amount stored. Mr. 
Courtney gives some useful approximation for 
calculating the water obtained from a given area, 
and a table of the cubic feet of water per acre from 
various rainfalls is appended. Curved masonry 
dams are, no doubt, of greater strength than 
straight dams, as a curyed dam convex on the up- 
stream face acts like an arch abutting on the sides 
of valley. Beyond 600ft. radius, the curved 
form is considered doubtful. <‘‘ There is a general 
consensus of opinion that the same principle 
should be followed in designing a profile, what- 
ever the plan, unless a curve of less than 300ft. 
be adopted, as it is found impossible to state 
definitely when a dam may be considered to act 
as a horizontal arch, the investigation resting on 
assumption, and being withal exceedingly com- 
plicated.”” The author gives the report of the 
board of experts appointed by the Aqueduct 
Commissioners to the Quaker Bridge dam 
on the profile. Their conclusions are briefly 
as follows:—That the curved form in plan 
is safe to close a deep, narrow gorge if 
the radius is short, the cross section of 
dam may be produced below the ‘ gravity 
section’’; that a gravity dam, built in plan on 
a curye of long radius, derives no appreciable aid 
from such action so long as the masonry remains 
intact ; but in case of yielding of masonry, that 
form might prove of advantage; that the curved 
form better accommodates itself to change of 
yolume due to change intemperature. A profile 
of the Quaker Bridge dam, designed by the 
board of experts, is given. The chapter on 
‘* Waste Weirs”’ is important, and the author 
gives the principles to be followed in fixing 
the width for the discharge of waste weir. 
The form of foundation, Mr. Courtney says, 
is no less important, and a section is shown which 
may be accepted as a good form to prevent filtra- 
tion or percolation by means of an apron or 
valance excavated along the inner toe of the wall, 
and forming a sort of masonry tenon. Several 
useful suggestions are made on the construction 
ot dams, which are divided into the following four 
classes: — (1) Cut-stone masonry, (2) rubble 
masonry, (3) concrete, (4) rubble or concrete, with 
eut-stone (ashlar) facings. The advantages of 
each of these is discussed—cut-stone or block 
masonry is said to be the best and most solid; 
rubble is more easily worked, and has great 
strength, and is adapted to any form of profile ; 
and concrete is said to have all the advantages 
of rubble masonry and is the most easily worked. 
The last kind is not recommended, as it is liable to 
uneven settlement. The author treats on ‘‘ leak- 
age and sweating’’ failure of dams, and the 
appendix contains a good form of specification, 
estimates of cost, and other useful data. 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXVIII. 


Te system of splaying, illustrated in one 
form in Figs. 165-66, in the last article, is 
frequently adopted as a means of imparting 
lateral stiffness to braced structures; it is found 
in the arched spans of many bridges, as well as 
in roof principals. Fig. 176 also shows a method 
of splaying in the vertical direction, adopted on 
one of Sir John Fowler’s bridges, built of con- 
tinuous girders. The girders are 12ft. 7in. deep, 
and are built of top and bottom members, and 
diagonal bracing for the web: the top and 
bottom members, AB, are built of a T-section, 
with horizontal and vertical plates, united with 
angles. These are connected and braced by 
means of diagonal angles ©, crossing at 45° on 
each side of the vertical web-plates of the top and 
bottom members, and set back to back, and so 
riveted. At intervals, vertical angles D are 
splayed and riveted to top and bottom members 
and to the diagonal angles ; at the centre they are 
secured apart with a covering-plate. _ 

The principle of the American hinged, or pin 
and link bridges, on which principle most bridges 
are built in that country, is that of leaving the 
tension and compression members free to adjust 
themselves to varying strains, and to apportion to 
each member its own due share of work; each 
member is hinged on a pin, the stresses are 
transmitted through the pins, and the members 
are not tied rigidly to one another, but are free to 
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Fig. 


move. The tension members are composed of 
links which are hung on the pins; the compres- 
sion members are similarly hung, and, as they are 
not riveted, they are formed of, or reinforced and 
stiffened with, angles, or channels, or other sec- 
tions. In this system there is no loss of strength 
due to reduction of section by rivet holes. 

The Clarence Bridge at Cardiff is formed of pin- 
connected trusses, a method which, though 
common in America, is little known here. There 
is so little demand for heavy links for pin bridges 


Fig. 


that no plant exists in this country for making 
them; welding is not permissible, and upsetting 
requires a special- plant. The steel eye-bars 
forming the diagonal ties in the main girders of 
the Clarence Bridge at Cardiff were sent to New 
York to be upset ; in this process the heads of the 
blank bars are rolled of the same width as the bar, 
but of sufficient thickness to allow of their being 
heated and spread out laterally into the form of 
the eye. The bar is rolled in a universal mill, 
having a lower horizontal roller supported on 
hydraulic cylinders, to admit of its being raised 
and lowered during the passage of the bar so as 
to roll the bar with a thin body and thick ends ; 
these ends are afterwards heated in gas furnaces, 
and spread out by means of a plunger, and die 
forged. The tie-bars for the roof of the Cardiff 
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market were sent to New York to be upset, as 
was done in the case of the Clarence Bridge. 

In the American pin bridge it is desirable, in 
order to insure the necessary accuracy, to bore 
the holes for the pins in both ends of the bars 
simultaneously. Machines are specially con- 
structed to facilitate this work; a long bed carries 
two traverse framings, each haying a separate 
drilling-machine, the distance of the framings 
being adjustable. The bars are slid under the 
drills from one side, and taken out at the other. 
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The American pin bridges are made’ cheaply ; 
some few details of the methods of union of one of 
these are shown in Figs. 177, 178, 179. The top 
chord, A, is built of 15in. channels, connected by 
a plate on the upper side and by bracing on the 
lower; the bottom chord is formed wholly of eye- 
bars, B, Fig. 177, arranged in groups from panel to 
panel, the numbers and groups increasing towards 
the centre. The verticals D, Figs. 178 and 179, 
are built of channels, braced* together on both 
sides. The end-posts 0, Fig. 177, are made of 
channel sections, compounded of plate and angle, 
being united with a plate on one side and with 
bracing on the other; these are abutted with a 
planed joint, and attached to the chords with in- 
ternal covering-plates. The central posts are 
simply hinged to the chords, Fig. 178, strengthening 
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plates being riveted to the channels where the 
pins pass through; the attachments of the hinge- 
pins at the junction of the end-post and top- 
chord is shown in Fig. 177. The pin passes 
through strengthening plates a. ‘The pin attach- 
ment of the first links of the bottom chord is also 
seen in Fig. 177, and the abutment of the end- 
post, and its fastening by angle irons to the 
wrought-iron plate }, which rests on the expansion 


Fig. 181. 


roller. The bars B of the lower chord are pre- 
vented from sagging by the support rendered by 
brackets, as seen in Fig. 178, and in some cases on 
the pin nuts. The diagonals are prevented from 
sagging and rattling by being made to rest upon 
cast iron brackets ¢ riveted to the verticals, 
Fig. 179. The verticals are connected at the 


Fig. 


The Haarlem River bridge at New York, 
pleted in 1882, is a good example of a pin- 
nected structure. The details of the joints vary 


centre by channels, dd, stiffened with cross- 
bracing and attached with gussets e¢, the last 
vertical being connected to the top end-pin, Fig. 
177, with tension rods; this arrangement thus 
halves the length of the posts as columns and re- 
duces their tendency to bending. In many =e : > 
trusses the diagonals are pin-connected to the | from panel to panel, as the forms and dimensions ~ 
posts at the centre, so halving their length and | ofthe members vary. Fig. 180 shows the end 
stiffening the truss. In Fig. 178 the attachment | joint between top boom A, raking strut B, vertical ~ 
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strut C, and diagonal ties D, and Fig. 181 is the 
connection at the commencement of the 
panel. The top member A is formed of two 12in 
channels, connected by a top plate covering the 
two panels next the end; in the two succee 
panels the plate is discontinued and its 
taken by lattice bracing, while beyond th 


of the floor-beams Eis shown ; they are suspended 
from the lower chord pins by stirrups ¢, bevelled 
washer-plates taking the nuts. Lateral bolts / 
brace the floor-beams. The same fig. and Fig. 177 
show the attachment of the overhead girders by 
means of riveted plates, and bolts passing through 
lugs, and also lateral rod braces. ~teeh 


AN ARM-CHAIR FROM SALAMANCA. 


place of the channels and lattice bracing is taken 
by links, also pin-connected from panel to panel. 
The raking strut B in Fig. 180 is built up of 12ir. 
channels united with a joint section; the vertical 
strut C is a joist section stiffened with plates, and 
the ties D are two flat bars. 'The bottom boom is 
built of channels united by lattice bracing, and is 
pin-connected to the ties. In Fig. 181 the verti- 
cals are formed of channels and joists, and the 
diagonals are. round rods with links and screws 


- for adjusting the tension. 


In the Clarence Bridge at Cardiff the top boom 
consists of two 12in. channels spaced 14in. apart, 
connected with a solid plate on top and with 
bracing on the bottom ; the bottom boom consists 
of links in groups, pin-connected. The vertical 
struts are composed of channels connected with 
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A TABLE FROM 


bracing, and the diagonal ties are flat eye-bars, 
the whole being pin-connected. The centre panel 
is counterbraced, provided with screw couplings 
for tightening up. Fig. 182 shows the connection 
between the bottom boom A, a vertical B, a 
diagonal C, and a counterbrace D. The bars B 
were made parallel, because no English firm would 
undertake to upset them; the -ties C were those 
sent to America. Sie 


Since the safety of a bridge depends on the eye- 


_ bars the stringency of specifications is necessary. 


_ Inthe Nebraska City bridge, erected two or three 


‘years since, it was stipulated that ten full-sized 
bars sh« 


should be submitted for test, and, when 
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broken, the fracture had to occur in the body of 
the bar; these tests were to be made at the expense 
of the contractor, who might dispense with them 
only on the condition that he increased the section 
of the bars by 20 per cent., without extra charge. 
The amount of play allowed between pins and 


eyes was only 5th of an inch. She Bi 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Art of Tracing, by E. W. Frircuiey, 
Education Society Steam 
Press), is a useful little book for the use of 
Mr. Fritchley’s in- 
structions will be found of much yalue to those 
who are engaged in tracings of architectural 


Architect (Bombay 


pupils and draughtsmen. 


SALAMANCA. 


work, the essentials of which are accuracy and 
expression. The author justly observes that draw- 
ingand tracing are two distinct things, and that 
a knowledge of drawing by no means fits a student 
for tracing with ink. Many useful hints are 
given about tracing cloth, and how it should be 
cut to avoid waste, how the surface of tracing 
cloth should be prepared by rubbing it over with 
powdered chalk or with indiarubber—the latter 
plan is preferred. The hints on preparing India 
ink, re-using dried ink, arrangement of drawing 
table ; the method of grinding the blades of the 
drawing-pen—a very important thing, method 
of filling pen, how to hold the pen, will be 


found worth the tracer’s attention. The chapters 

on T- and set-squares, ‘‘ Proportion and Effect,”’ 

‘‘ Colouring Plans and Sections,’’ comprise many 

useful suggestions. Moist water-colours are re- 

commended, as they are quicker prepared and more 

uniform when mixed. They do not dry so 

rapidly as dry colours. The author says: bia 
little taken from the pan at the end of a pen- 

knife blade, and washed off into the colour- 

saucer by means of a camel’s-hair brush and 

water, produces a thorough uniformity in the 

depth of colour, absolutely necessary in applying 

flat washes. When several. tints of the same 

colour are to be used in different parts, it is 

economical to wash off the colour from the pen- 

knife blade with as little water as possible, and 

to apply the dark tints first, then to add water 

for the lighter tints.’? One useful caution is to 

avoid putting a wetted brush into a moist water- 

colour pan, as the slightest dampness in the 

weather would then soon spoil the colour. Again, 

we read, on applying tints, that they should be put 

on with a quick hand over the whole area ; other- 

wise streaks and patches of different depths of 

colour will occur. The author does not say how 

a thin white edge is to be left between the 

coloured parts of sections and plans and the in- 

closing lines. No doubt a finished and neat 
effect is thereby given; but draughtsmen have 

seldom the time to observe these finishes in colour- 

ing plans, The architect’s methods of colouring 
tracings are rather less methodical and exact than 
those described, but the suggestions are of value. 

Illustrated Europe, No. 173: Solothurn and 
Baselland. The latest volume of this excellent 
series of sixpenny paper-covered guides to the 
Continent (published by the Art Institute of 
Orell Fiissli at Zurich) deals with the.scenery of 
the cantons of Solothurn and Jura. Although 
tamer and less romantic in character than the 
Alpine districts within sight to the south-east, 
contain, nevertheless, some beautiful tracts of 
forest-clad ridges and wide pastures interspersed 
with quaint villages and old-world towns. ‘The 
book is brightly penned by E. Zingg and W. 

yon Ar, and contains a key map and fifteen illus- 
trations, by J. Weber, of the Clock House and 
other features of Solothurn and of hamlets among. 
the Juras. 
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ARM-CHAIR FROM SALAMANCA. 


HIS Chair, of ample proportions, is typical of~ 
Spanish work in the 17th century, with the . 
floridscrollwork to top of back and underseat. The - 
arms are broad and boldly curved. There is no ~ 
front rail, but the two side ones are elaborately 
shaped. 
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A TABLE FROM SALAMANCA. 


f Ree Table, with sloping baluster legs, is very 
quaint, and the scroll ironwork, which forms 
a tie to the two ends, whether part of the original _ 
work or not, is a curious mode of supplying the; - 
need of a stretching rail. 
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CHIPS. 


The work of repairing the tower and spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral is being rapidly pushed for- 
ward, and Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., the archi- 
tect, believes that by the new year the scaffolding. 
will have been removed. He has informed the Dean 
and Chapter that the north-west turret is in such a. - 
bad state that it will be necessary to have it rebuilt. 


Extensive alterations are to be made during the 
next few months in the Admiralty House at Ports- 
mouth, and, until they are completed, Sir Michael: 
and Lady Culme-Seymour will reside at Alderstoke.. 
About £4,000 is to be spent. 


The watching committee of Aberdeen Town 
Council have approved the plans for the new fire- 
brigade station in King-street. The buildings are 
estimated to cost £11,896. 


At the parish church of St. Chad’s, Over, near 
Northwich, the foundation - stone was laid on 
‘Friday of two new vestries and an organ transept, 
which are being built at a cost of nearly £1,000, 
This is the first time since the year 1543 that the 
fabric of this ancient church, which dates from the 
reign of Edward I., has been substantially enlarged. 
For more than 350 years its walls have stood very 
much as they are to-day. 


At a special meeting of the Parks and Galleries 
Committee of Glasgow Corporation, last week, 
it was decided to acquire 434 acres of ground on the 
south side of the Clyde, between the river and 
Rutherglen-road, opposite Glasgow Green, as an 
extension to the green, at a cost of £1,000. 
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LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS. 


ETTERS addressed to the secretaries of the 

various Chapters of the American Institute 

of Architects are being sent out by that Institute 
in the following form :— 

‘* At the National Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects held last October, the 
following resolution was passed :— 

*‘Resolved: That a committee of three be 
appointed by the President to obtain expressions 
of opinions from the Chapters as to the ad- 
visability of the licensing of architects by State 
legislation and the relation which the examina- 
tion for such license should sustain to that 
required for examination for admission to 
membership in the Institute, and, further, if 
they deem it expedient that the election of 
Fellows be made more dependent upon pro- 
fessional skill and practice than at present. This 
report to be made to the next convention. 

““The committee are soliciting expressions of 
opinion and recommendation upon the points 
covered in the inquiry of the resolution, so that 
they may be able to make a thorough report to 
the next annual convention, which is to be held 
in Detroit in October next. If you can have 
resolutions drafted and passed by your society 
which will express the sentiment of your Society 
or Chapter upon these points and forward the 
same to the chairman of this committee, you will 
be conferring a favour upon the chairman as well 
as putting the American Institute of Architects in 
possession of yaluable data for future action. 
If the time is not sufficient to get the expressions 
from your Society or Chapter upon these points 
before the first of October, will you please bring 
the matter before the managers, executive board, 
or committees of your Chapters or Societies, and 
prominent members of the profession in the 
locality covered by your Society and forward to 
the Chairman of this Committee? All data and 
information and expressions of individual opinion 
that you may be able to secure, will be appre- 
ciated. Please send same before the first of 
October, so that the Committee may have time to 
formulate its report for the next conyvention.”’ 


ee 


CHIPS. 


At Conway on Tuesday the memorial-stone was 
laid of the new schools for girls in course of 
erection. The architects are Messrs. Grace and 
Ould, Liverpool, and the contractors Messrs. Parry 
and Sons, Llandudno. 


A brass Communion-rail has been made for 
Clonfert Cathedral by Messrs. J, and C, McGlough- 
lin, of Dublin, in accordance with the design of 
Mr. J. F. Fuller, F.S,A., the architect under whose 
supervision the work of restoration of this cathedral 
is being carried out. 


The reredos at All Saints’, Wigan, has been im- 
proved and adorned as a memorial of Canon the 
Hon. G. T. O. Bridgeman, for many years rector of 
Wigan, The reredos has been altered and decorated 
by Messrs. James Powell and Son. 


A window has just been dedicated; in the church 
of St. Martin’s, North Nibley, to the memory of 
Henry Williams, son of the commentator, and 
formerly vicar of the parish The design is in the 
l65th-century style, containing in three lights the 
subjects of the Annunciation, Visitation, and Pari- 
fication. The artist is Mr. Percy Bacon, of New- 
man-street. 


The town council of Launceston met on Wednes- 
day evening to receive Mr. Trevail’s plans for the 
public library to be erected by Mr. Passmore 
Edwards. Mr. Trevail stated that the site in 
Church -street conditionally selected by the council 
was a very unsatisfactory one, being much too 
small. However, in deference to the wishes of the 
council, he had done his best with the space 
at his disposal; but the rooms designed were 
very cramped. He did not approve of the site, 
and it now rested with the council to say if 
the building as designed would meet the wants of 
the town. It was decided to hold a special com- 
mittee meeting forthwith, to consider Mr, Trevail’s 
plans, and to decide whether the Church-street site 
shall be purchased. 


During the past week a stained-glass window has 
been put in the apse of the northern aisle of the 
Abbey Church at Romsey, at the north-east corner of 
the Abbey. The subject depicted is that of St, George 
and the Dragon. 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
. Mr. Edmund Neel, 0.1.E., to be Secretary of the 
Public Works Department at the India Office, in 
succession to Mr. Clement §. Colvin, C.S.1., who 
has retired. The salary of the appointment -is 
£1,200 a year, 
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We regret to announce the death of our old 
contributor and correspondent Mr. Pamir 


Epwarp Masry, architect, late of Old Bond- 
street, W., and Mornington-road, N.W. Mr. 
Masey, who died on Wednesday week at Hope 
Villa, Harold-street, Camberwell, was in his 
74th year. He was for many years partner with 
Mr. John Norton, F.R.1I.B.A. ; 


Tue death is announced of Alderman Joun 
Parker, of Rochdale. Mr. Parker, who was in 
his 82nd year, was by some years the oldest man 
in the corporation, in the work of which he had 
for nearly twenty-one years taken an active part. 
When, in January, 1896, he completed his 80th 
year, his workpeople presented him with an illu- 
minated address testifying to the happy relation- 
ships which had always existed between him and 
them. Some of those who signed the address had 
been employed by him for close upon thirty years. 
The deceased alderman went from Burnley to 
Rochdale when he was sixteen years of age to be 
apprenticed at the machine works of his uncle, 
Mr. Thomas Robinson. He subsequently, with 
a Mr. Gibson, started in business as a timber 
merchant in River-street. The partnership was 
after a time dissolved, and over thirty years ago 
Mr. Parker established the business of builder 
and timber merchant in Molesworth-street, Roch- 
dale, of which he remained the head up to the 
time of his decease. From 1873 until 1889 he 
was amember of the board of guardians. Mr. 
Parker was a member of the buildings, baths, 
parks, and cemetery and gas committees of the 
corporation. Mr. .Parker married the eldest 
sister of Edwin Waugh; there were two children, 
of the marriage—a son, who died over twenty 
years ago, and a daughter, who married Mr. 
Abraham Tweedale (for many years associated 
with Alderman Parker in the management of his 
business), and still survives. Mrs. Parker died 
many years ago. 


Tux death is announced, at the age of 78, of 
Mr, Wiii1am SvurHerzanp, one of the founders 
of the Journal of Decorative Arts, after a long 
illness. Mr. Sutherland was born in Man- 
chester, his parents being natives of Dornoch, 
and he was apprenticed to a house-painter, in 
whose employ he acquired a knowledge of methods 
which were to serve him in good stead in after 
years. To a knowledge of graining and marbling 
he added that of drawing and colour, and 
associated himself with a small coterie of young 
men, who met at regular intervals for the study 
of painting, portraiture being the principal object 
of their efforts. Mr. Sutherland afterwards went 
first to Hull and thence to London, where he 
stayed for a few years, working in some of the 


leading shops. Between 1847 and 1859 he was in| 


business in Birmingham on his own account. In 
1848 he published a small brochure on graining, 
which, for its time, had a large sale, and two 
years later Mr. Sutherland wrote a work on 
sign-writing, issued at the price of one guinea. 
The great cost of producing the coloured plates, 
however, and a not too keen capacity for making 
a bargain, left the author with ‘his trouble for 
his pains.’’ For four years he was in business in 
Rochdale, and in 1863 he left there to return to 
his native town, where he resided ever since. At 
Manchester he commenced business as a decorator 
and grainer to the trade. In 1865 he inaugurated 
a movement for holding an art workman’s exhi- 
bition on the lines of the more modern Arts and 
Crafts. This was held in the then Royal Institu- 
tion, now the Art Gallery, in Mosley-street, and 
was in every way a success. Mr. Sutherland was 
chairman of the committee which carried it 
through, and not only was an excellent exhibition 
got together.from all parts of Lancashire, but a 
strong impulse was given to the decorative arts of 
all kinds, particularly as related to house- 
painting. In 1866 a second exhibition on the 
same lines was held in the same place, directed 
by an enlarged committee.- For the first of these 
exhibitions Mr. Sutherland painted five large 
panels, to which a critic writing in the Burrpive 
News referred in the following terms :—‘‘ The 
defects and limitations of Mr. Sutherland’s art 
are those which a definite and thorough training 
in early life would have obviated. He has great 
natural talent and grasp of form and colour, 
which, directed and concentrated into more 
specific channels, could not have failed to have led 
to great distinction.’ In 1863 he published, 
through Abel Heywood and Son, of Manchester, 
a ‘‘ Handbook of Graining and Sign-writing,”’ 
and a few years later he was invited by Mr. J. 
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Passmore Edwards to write some articles for t 

Buitpine News on_house-painting and de 
rating. This he did over the nom de plus 
‘An Experienced Workman.”’ The articles 
for something like three years, and, as a y 

in the Journal of Decorative Arts says, it is no 
aggeration to say that, as a technical expos 
of the processes involyed in the painting 
decorating trades, they have never been equalle 
They embodied the result of a life-long expe- — 
rience, set out in precise and lucid style. The 
greatest tribute to their worth is to be found in — 
the fact that they have been the treasure-trove 
for every plagiarist and scribbler on painting — 
processes ever since. These articles were, in-— 
directly, the cause of the Journal of Decorative — 
Arts being launchedon to the public. In 1880 an 
cil and colour journal, emanating from Leeds, — 
but now defunct, was coolly appropriating them, 
and issuing them as original contributions. A — 
London contemporary of even larger pretensions 
was doing likewise, but third-hand, through a: 
American source. Steps were taken to termi 
nate this, and a family conclave was held, at 
which it was decided to venture into the region — 
of journalism. A nervous affection in 1873, and — 
a weak heart, compelled Mr. Sutherland to with- 
draw from participation in outside engagements, 
and for the last 20 years he has been more or less 
of an invalid, his journalistic work in the early — 
eighties being the extent of his labours. Old age — 
and increasing infirmities, consequent on his per= — 
sistent remaining indoors, sapped a magnificent — 
constitution, and brought about the end. ia 


Mr. Ropert Carrer, of 88, Hast-street, Bury 
Lancs, died on Thursday evening in last week 
in his 78th year, from heart disease. He was 
apprenticed, at the age of 14, with Messrs. James 
and John Hall, builder, Moorside, Bury. Sub- 
sequently he acted as foreman in connection 
with the erection of several important public” 
buildings in the town, and had charge of con- — 
structing Lord Derby’s Works at Redvales, from — = 
plans drawn by the late Mr. Green, architect, “ 
of Portsmouth. For some years he was clerk of 
the works to Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, archi- 
tects, of Manchester, and he also saw several 
years’ service with Messrs. Blackwell and Booth — 
(Mr. Lawrence Booth, formerly of Bury), archi- 
tects, Manchester. In 1872 he was appointed — 
clerk of the works for the Lancashire and York- — 
shire Railway Company, his labours being for — 
the most part in connection with the construction — 
of station and warehouse buildings, a position — 
from which he retired in 1892. He was ap- 
pointed in 1871 as referee to the Executive 
Council of the Amalgamated Society of Joiners, — 
an appointment he retained up to-the time of his 
death. For some years he was a prominent ~ 
member of the Bury Branch of that society, and — 
in 1872, on retiring from the secretaryship of 
the local branch, he was presented with aa 
valuable timepiece in appreciation of his services. — 
He had an unbroken membership in the lodge of 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows ne , 
over 57 years. For many years he perform a 
the secretarial duties of the lodge, and when he 
retired from the post about ten years ago he was — 


presented with an illuminated address. ¥ 


Walter Frost, aged 49, was accidentally injured 
whilst carrying building materials in Bury St. — 
Edmund’s a fortnight ago. Tetanus set in, and he 
died on Wednesday. ; ae 

The restoration of the exterior of King’s Cliffe 
parish church is in progress, at a cost of about £500, 
The windows and masonry are in an insecure 
condition, and the porches are giving way. Mr. 
Roberts, of Stamford, is the builder, TGA 


2 ’ Ps. 
On Friday, a meeting of the committee of the 
Wolverhampton Board of Guardians was held to 
consider the question of selecting a site for the pro- 
posed new workhouse. Several offers were con- © 
sidered, and eventually it was resolved to recommend 
the board to accept the offer of the New Cross 
estate, between Heath Town and Wednesfield, for 
the sum of £11,000. The estate is about 50 acres in ; 
extent, and has already met with the approval of an’ 
inspector of the Local Government Board. = = 


Mr. U. H. Law, one of- the Local Government — 
Board inspectors, held an inquiry at Crigglestone 
on Friday, with reference to an application by the ~ 
Wakefield Rural District Council for sanction to~ 
borrow £1,000 to extend the waterworks in the 
straggling township of Crigglestone. Mr. Frank ~ 
Massie, the engineer to the council, explained that — 
the loan was required in order to provide water for 
a number of houses in the higher levels in the 
township. Ak eye 
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COMPETITIONS. The competition is limited to 13 architects, who SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Cotcnrstrer.—The town council resolved in 
March last to invite six selected architects to 
send in competitive plans for a new town hall, 
and offered premiums of £100, £75, and £50 for 
the designs placed first, second, and third. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., has acted as assessor, and 
has awarded the premiums as follows :—Ist, Mr. 
John Belcher, F.R.I.B.A., of Hanover-square, 
London ; 2nd, Messrs. Baker, May, and Rickards, 
of Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea, and London; 3rd, 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., of Bucking- 
ham-street, London. The estimated cost in each 
case is below £35,000; this estimate being in- 
clusive, in every instance, of the tower. The 
designs are now on view in the existing town 
hall. Mr. Belcher’s design is Renaissance in 
style, and three stories in height. On the first 
floor are the council-chamber, 38ft. by 33ft., and 
committee-rooms, and over these is the assembly - 
hall, 84ft. by 33ft.- 


Hiprernoime.—Plans were recently invited 
by the urban district. council for new offices to be 
built on a site in the Leeds and Whitehall-road. 
From among ten sets sent in those submitted by 
Mr. J. F. Walsh, of Halifax, have been selected. 
The chief room is the council chamber, on the 
first floor, which is 35ft. by 20ft., and has a 
panelled ceiling. The facing materials are local 
wall stones, with ashlar dressings and panels of 
terracotta. The estimated outlay is £2,000. 


Hvupprrsrietp.—The scheme for the erection 
of a tower on Castle Hill to commemorate the 
reign of the Queen has progressed so far that no 
less than thirty designs have been received from 
various parts of the country, as well as three 
marked ‘‘ not for competition.’’ The designs are 
exhibited for inspection by the subscribers to the 
scheme in the rooms in Byram-street, where 
the proposed free library and art gallery are 
expected to be housed, until the end of the 
present week. Almost every conceivable style 
of treatment is presented, says a local journal, 
and in some cases the artists have evidently not 
had a very adequate idea as to the nature of the 
situation which the memorial is to occupy, and 
have indulged in too great elaboration of detail. 
Those approximating to the keep of a feudal 
castle seem so far to have met with most favour, 
although there are several variations upon this 
idea. In every case almost, the stairs leading to 
the summit are provided inside the tower, although 
in one instance, which follows the lighthouse 
plan, there are winding stairs both internally and 
externally. The cost of the building suggested 
to the competitors was £1,500, and most of them 
have kept this estimate in view, although on 
some hands it is anticipated that the carrying out 
of the scheme will involve a larger expenditure. 
In each instance, the designs provide for the 
ae ngs of a caretaker’s dwelling and ticket- 
office. - 


Liaxpupno.—The urban district council of 
Llandudno received at their last meeting a state- 
ment dealing with the proposed municipal build- 
ings, and recommending alterations, representing 
a deduction from the total cost of £2,175 1s. 
Messrs. Silcock and Reay, the architects whose 
design was selected in the recent competition, had 
written that it was quite impossible to effect any- 
thing like a reduction of £2,000, while retaining 
the original design, and at the same time sub- 
stituting Portland stone dressings for Bath stone, 
and asking the committee to again consider the 
point before incurring further expense in the pre- 
paration of new plans and quantities. They sug- 
gested that, having failed to accept the original 
estimate, the interests of the council would now 
be best served by adopting the last-amended 
scheme, with the addition of the lavatory accom- 
modation and caretaker’s rooms, and they sug- 
gested that the business, which had now been 
under the consideration of the council for over 
three years, would be greatly facilitated if the 
architects were consulted, and afforded oppor- 
tunities of explaining their intentions in the 
usual way. They asked for the payment of 
£714 9s. 5d., the balance of their account of 
£964 9s. 5d. for professional services. Two 
members, with the clerk, were deputed to consult 
the solicitor in the matter, and obtain his opinion 
as to the liability of the council to pay the 
amount claimed in respect of the new scheme. 


Newcastig-on-Tyne Royar Inrimmary.—The 
conditions of competition and instructions to 
architects have just been issued by the building 
committee for the reconstruction of the infirmary. 


are requested to send in designs for an infirmary 
containing 400 beds. It may be necessary to 
retain for the present the Dobson wing, contain- 
ing about 146 beds; but the plans must provide 
for the eventual removal of this wing and its re- 
placement by equivalent accommodation corre- 
sponding with the rest of the hospital, and must 
show how it is to be utilised in the mean time, so 
far as its ward arrangements are concerned. It 
will be necessary to construct the new building 
step by step, and so as at all times if possible to 
maintain during the construction not less than 
the present number of 270 patients’ beds, and 
accommodation for the working staff at present 
residing in the hospital. The architect will there- 
fore be required to show the order in which he 
proposes to erect the various parts, and also to 
show to what purpose those parts can be tem- 
porarily applied so as to meet the requirements of 
the hospital during the reconstruction, as well as 
the purpose for which they are finally intended. 
The accommodation for nurses, though it may be 
necessary to place it under the same roof as the 
rest of the building, must be separated from the 
working part of the hospital. The principal 
large wards must be built upon the pavilion 
system, each bed having a window on either 
hand. The dimensions of the wards and rooms 
are for the most part left to the competing archi- 
tects, and they are requested in their plans to 
make such provision as is now thought necessary 
for a large general hospital attached to a medical 
school. ‘The conditions stipulate that each com- 


petitor must furnish, together with his plans, a 


report describing the buildings proposed to be 
erected, and must also state the cubical contents 
of the whole of the erection, including the con- 
crete foundations; must state the materials pro- 
posed to be used, and the area to be covered by 
the buildings. The sum at the disposal of the 
committee for the new building, exclusive of that 
part which shall eventually be substituted for the 
west wing, is £100,000. An estimate must be 
given of the price per cubic foot at which the 
designer estimates his building and the entire 
cost so arrived at. To the author of the selected 
design will be awarded the work of carrying his 
design into execution at the usual commission of 
5 per cent. The Committee reserve the right to 
reject the whole or any of the designs should the 
said designs, in the opinion of the committee and 
their assessor, be considered unsuitable, and they 
also reserve the right to call upon the architect 
whose design is selected to make such modifica- 
tions or alterations in his plans as they may deem 
desirable before tenders are invited for carrying 
out the works. To the authors of the three 
designs which, in the opinion of the committee 
and assessor, are next in order of merit to the 
one selected, will be awarded the respective 
premiums of £150, £100, and £50. The 
committee reserve to themselves the right to 
adopt any feature from any of the premiated 
designs. It is provided that in the event of any 
dispute arising between the committee and any 
architect employed in the work, such dispute 
shall be referred to Mr. A. Waterhouse, whose 
decision shall be final and binding on both 
parties. No perspective drawing will be received, 
nor any framed or glazed design. All the draw- 
ings must be prepared by the competitors them- 
selves, or by their ordinary office staff, and each 
competitor must make a declaration in writing to 
that effect. Each set of drawings must be sent 
in anonymously, but accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name and 
address and the declaration already referred 
to above. When each case is unpacked, it and 
its contents will be marked by the committee 
for identification ; but no distinguishing mark, 
motto, or device is to be put on the drawings, 
description, statement, envelope, or case by the 
competing architects or their agents. The designs 
will be submitted to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., who will advise the committee in their 
selection. All designs received in conformity 
with the conditions and instructions will be 
publicly exhibited after the award is made, and 
designs must be sent in on or before Tuesday, the 
1st day of March, 1898. 

WoLvrerHAmeTron.—The committee who have 
charge of the new free library scheme have 
invited a number of architects of the town to 
send in competitive designs for the new building 
on the site of the Old Theatre Royal, Cleveland- 
road, at an estimated cost of £10,000. They 
offer premiums of £100 and £50 respectively for 
the designs placed first and second. 


Guascow.—Mr. E. R. Cattens, the secretary 
of the Glasgow School of Art, has just prepared 
a comparative table showing the medals awarded 
in National Competition to the eight principal 
schools of art of the United Kingdom :— 


Gold Silver Bronze Total Total N.C. 

Medals. Medals. Medals. Medals. Prizes. 
GIasgOwss nu can te Su -wee ae Saran Dal 
Birmingham... 3 35 17 Ps ler di. 
Nottingham ... 1 2 G2 sa OW canes 
*§. Kensington 1 1 6 S50 meee 
Sheffield ......:.. _ Aen 8 year BY 
Manchester ... — Be. 13 1G me kao 
Edinburgh ....., _ —. Bi 105 B eit ig 6 
Liverpool: ...... -- — 
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%* Bxclusive of honorary awards to students of the 
training class. 
He also states that whereas the Glasgow School 
of Art, of which Mr. F. H. Newbery is the head 
master, gained 3 gold, 8 silver, and 23 bronze, 
total, 34 medals, the other schools of art and art 
classes in Scotland, taken together, only received 
2 silver and 11 bronze, or in all 15 medals. 
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CHIPS. . 


The Roman Catholic church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Newtownbutler was on Sunday week 
solemnly opened, after undergoing thorough renova- 
tion. 


At the last meeting of the Mersey Dock Board, it 
was resolved to spend £86,700 in deepening and 
improving the north docks, in accordance with the 
scheme which has been in operation some years. 


The nave of the parish church of Stratford-on- 
Ayon is about to be reseated from designs by Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. At the same time the organ 
will be remodelled. 


New carved choir-stalls of oak have just been 
placed in St. John’s Church, Horningblow, and 
were dedicated on Thursday in last week. They 
have been executed by Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 
London and Birmingham. : 


The foundation-stone of the hall and institute 
which are being built by public subscription at 
Fordham to commemorate the 60th anniversary of 
the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, was laid 
on Thursday afternoon in last week by Mr. 
Alexander Peckover, Lord Lieutenant of Cambs. 
The building, which is being erected by Mr. 
H. Boon, of Fordham, from designs by Messrs. 
Gordon Lowther and Gunton, of Finsbury House, 
Blomfield-street, London, .C., will contain a hall 
56ft. by 28ft., a reading-room, and a room for 
games, each 18ft. by 14ft. 6in., and rooms for the 
caretaker, The site is in the chief street of the 
village. 

Mr. R. D: Oldham, officiating director of the 
Geological Survey of India, is to be deputed for a 
short time to Ceylon to advise the Ceylon Govern- 
ment regarding the geological survey of the island. 


Mr. Mark H. Judge, hon. sec. of the Sunday 
Society, writes under Sunday’s date :—‘‘ To-day 
has been the first Sunday at. the National Gallery 
of British Art. As a branch of the National Gallery 
it was open to-day as a matter of course. The 
official returns of the visitors to the national 
institutions to-day are as follows :—National 
Gallery of British Art, 3,643; National Gallery, 
1,899: British Museum, 1,127; Natural History 
Museum, 1,345; South Kensington Muse mm, 2,106; 
Bethnal Green Museum, 1,389; National Portrait — 
Gallery, exceeding 600 ; total, 12,109.” 


A memorial, subscribed for by a number of old 
Etonians, has just been erected in the ante-chapel 
of the college, in remembrance of the Rev. John 
Wilder, late Vice-Provost. of Eton, who was con- 
nected with the college for more than 80 years. 
The memorial consists of a tablet of white marble, 
designed by Mr. Kempe, -and executed by Messrs, 
Farmer and Brindley. 


New offices are about to be erected for the newly- 
formed urban district ‘council at Highbridge, 
Somerset. Mr. Charles S. Leech, of Victoria-street, - 
Burnham, Highbridge, and Weston-super-Mare, is 
the architect. 

At a meeting of the Art Gallery Committee, held 
at the Guildhall, Bath, on Friday, it was decided to 
advertise for tenders for the art gallery, which is to 
be erected as a permanent memorial of the Queen’s 
record reign. The Duke of Cambridge has promised 
to lay the foundation-stone of the new building— 
which will be practically a continuation of the pre- 
sent buildings—on October 18. 


The Colonial Office have appointed Mr, T. P. H. 
King, of the borough engineer’s office, Bury, Lanca- 
shire, to be State architectural assistant to the 
Government in Selangor, Straits Settlement. The 
appointment carries with it an official residence. 
Twelve months ago Mr. F. Cartwright, son of the 
Bury borough engineer, was appointed Government 
engineer at Cyprus, 
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MacCormack, Bishop of Galway. 


Bristou.—A group of buildings erected for the 
Bristol Corporation is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion at the Novers, for the accommodation of 
infectious cases. The administration block is a 
building consisting in the main of brick and free- 
stone, the upper portion being of half-timber 
work. There are an entrance hall, matron’s 
room, nurses’ dining-room, accommodation for 
the resident medical officer, visitors’ waiting- 
room, kitchen, &c., all on the ground floor. The 
first floor is devoted to bedrooms and bathrooms. 
The laundry adjoins, and stables and shelter for 
the ambulance are also provided. There is accom- 
modation at the hospital for 70 patients, and, in 
addition, eight beds are reserved for the purposes 
of isolation. 


voted by Parliament. 


Princes-street and Castle-terrace. The 


which formerly occupied this site. 


one year. 


CarisprookE Casrrv.—As a memorial to the 
late Governor of the Isle of Wight, Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, Carisbrooke Castle has undergone 
partial restoration from a fund raised by public 
subscription. Most of the building is still a block 
of roofless ruins. ‘The gate-house has now been 
roofed in, and all the rooms of that portion of 
the castle newly floored. ‘These are the guard- 
room, the portcullis chamber with the room 
above, three rooms in the north-west turret, and 
the spiral staircase in the south-west turret. No 
alterations have been made externally to the 
building, and the original gates, built in 1553, 
are still subsisting. It is proposed to utilise the 
rooms newly roofed and renovated as a museum 
for storing ancient manuscripts and antiquities 
connected with the Castle and the Isle of Wight. 
Excavations haye recently been made at the top 
of the ancient keep, and hammer-heads and pike- 
heads, with remnants of domestic utensils, have 
been found there. 


Carnrortu.—A new Congregational church 
was opened at Carnforth on Wednesday. The 
building has been erected from designs prepared 
by the late Mr. E. Howard Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Lancaster (who died suddenly in Manchester 
last January). It isin the Late Gothic style, the 
dimensions being, length 62ft., extreme width 
60ft. 9in., divided up into nave and side tran- 
septs, and will accommodate 500 people. The 
cost, including concrete construction, has been 
about £2,000. The building externally is of 
broken coursed shoddies from the Backsbottom 
(Wray) quarries, with dressings and bands of red 
freestone from Barrow. The fittings are all 
pitch-pine, the walls of rostrum end being panelled 
and ceiling enriched in keeping with the rest of 
building, and suitably decorated. A handsome 
pulpit of Jacobean design has been presented to 
the church in memory of the late architect, by 
his father, Mr. E. B. Dawson, 1s Os 5 So fe Ed Bi 
completion of the work was intrusted to Mr. C. 
J. Ashworth, architect and surveyor, of Lan- 
caster. Mr. R. Hall, of Forton, did the 
masons’ and carpenters’ and joiners’ work ; Mr. 
Ri. Hall, of Lancaster, the slating and plastering, 
and Mr. J. R. Tanner, of Kendal, the plumbing, 
painting, and glazing. 


by a covered glass corridor. 
Macandrew, Lauriston-gardens. 


works. 


commenced. 
been prepared by Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., and Sons, of London. In the Textile De- 


machinery for both woollen and worsted yarns, 
and there will also be rooms for conditioning pur- 
poses and for warping, beaming, and sizing 
machinery. ‘The main feature of the Dyeing 
Department extension will be a splendidly - 
appointed laboratory for the pursuit of original 
research work. 


Norrincuam.—The Theatre Royal, which was 
erected in 1865, and which has for the past few 
months been undergoing extensive alterations, 
will be reopened on Monday. The entire interior 
of the building has been reconstructed. The pit 
floor has been lowered about 2ft., as also has the 
stage, which has been given an increased dip 
from the back to the front. This alteration has 
necessitated the shortening of all the timber sup- 
ports, and the cellars underneath have had to be 
lowered accordingly. The stage is about 64ft. 
wide and 50ft. in depth. A new orchestra, part 
of which is concealed under the stage, has been 
built. The upper circle is reached by a new 
staircase, and, emerging into the crush-room is 
another fresh staircase. The staircase leading to 
the gallery is built outside the building, and is 
connected by a sloping corridor. The old gallery, 
which accommodated 800, and the upper circle and 
dress-circle, each capable of seating about 300, 
have been removed, and new ones of more modern 
construction have taken their places. The dress- 
circle saloon is entered by anew entrance. New 
ladies’ cloak-rooms and lavatories have been 
erected in close proximity to both the dress-circle, 
upper circle, and gallery, the latter having been 
provided with a saloon on a large scale, The 
corridors formerly in use in the dress-circle, upper 
circle, and gallery have disappeared, and the space 
thereby gained has been added to the auditorium. 
All the boxes have been removed, and new ones 
fixed in their places. The whole of the dressing- 
rooms have been cut off, and a new block has been 
built at the rear of the stage, besides new car- 
penters’ shops. The decorations are in fibrous 
plaster, and of the period of Louis XIV. The 
theatre, which will accommodate about 3,000, is 
lighted by electricity. Mr. Henry Vickers, of 
Nottingham, is the contractor, Mr. F. Matcham 
the architect, and Mr. Charles Greenman the 
clerk of the works. 


ay SF ds tS 
The Old White Horse in Fetter-lane, E.C., one 
of the last of the numerous coaching inns in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn, is at the present time 


being demolished. It had of late been used as a 
cheap lodging-house. 


Camus.—Sunday in last week marked the dis- 
appearance of the last of the old thatched Catholic 
churches in Ireland, when a new church was 
solemnly dedicated to religion at Camus, in the 
parish of Rusmuck. The poorest house in Conne- 
mara could compare favourably, says the Labiet, 
with the old chapel at Camus—a relic of the penal 
times—in size and architectural form. Its ground 
measurement was 20ft. by 10ft. ; its sides were 
dry walls—stonework put together without mor- 
tar; its roof consisted of rafters of rough bog 
deal, supporting mountain sod, or ‘‘ scraw,’’ over 
which was thrown some mountain sedge as thatch. 
Two little windows, one in the eastern gable and 
the other in a side wall, admitted a feeble light. 
An altar stone laid across an old deal box con. 
stituted the altar. The floor was of earth, which 
was uneven and torn up, due to the building 
being flooded in winter. The style of the new 
church is Early English; it is lighted by six 
pointed windows at either side, and three grouped 
lights on both the eastern and the western gables. 
The length of the church is 95ft., width 28ft., 
and the height to the ridge of the roof 35ft. 'The 
roof is of pitch pine; that over the chancel is 
sheeted with stained work, while over the rest of 
the building the rafters are still exposed. The 
walls are wainscoted; the three windows over 
the altar are filled with stained glass; the floor 
of the chancel is laid in wood; the body of the 
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church is floored in concrete. The dedication 
ceremony was performed by the Most Rey. Dr. 


Eprmynurcu.—Some extensive and important 
works are now in progress at Edinburgh Castle, in 
connection with the erection of a new military 
hospital, for which a grant of £18,000 was recently 
The site of the operations 
is at the north-west corner of the ground towards 
new 
buildings will be treated in the Scottish style, and 
will occupy the place of the stores and magazine 
The building, 
it isexpected, will be ready for occupation within 
The north block will be occupied 
solely by wards, while the south block will be 
occupied by doctors’ and attendants’ rooms, 
stores, kc. The whole of the sanitary fittings 
will be placed in specially-constructed annexes. 
The kitchen apartments will be situated in a 
detached block connected to the main buildings 
The contract for the 
whole work has been intrusted to Mr. Colin 
Good progress 
has already been made with the preparatory 


Lerrps.—The London Clothworkers’ Company, 
who founded and maintain the Textile Indus- 
tries and Dyeing Departments of the Yorkshire 
College, last year granted £10,000 for extensions 
in these departments, and when it became known 
that additional land would be required for the 
proposed buildings connected with the textile sec- 
tion they increased their contribution to £15,000. 
Negotiations were then opened with the owners 
of the adjoining house property for its purchase, 
and possession having now been obtained by the 
College authorities, the work of demolition has 
Plans of the new buildings have 


partment room will be provided for a complete 
plant of scouring, carding, combing, and spinning 
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Frovineering Notes, 
AyvonmouTH AND SEVERN TUNNEL Ramway. 
—Good progress is being made with the new 
line of railway to connect the Severn Tunnel 
with Avonmouth Dock, and the completion of — 
the undertaking is expected to give a fresh 
impetus to the trade at Avonmouth, inasmuch — 
as vessels will be enabled to ship coal at the dock 
instead of proceeding for that purpose to thi 
Welsh ports. The contract for the railway was 
let to Mr. F. C. Caffin, of Pilning, who made a 
start with the work last winter, and the line i 4 
expected to be completed about this time next 
year. It will be six miles in length, and, start- 
ing from Avonmouth Dock, it proceeds along the 
flat- land facing the Severn Estuary, rising by 
means of an embankment so as to cross the top of — 
the Severn Tunnel, afterwards joining the old : 
South Wales Railway to New Passage, and form- — 
ing by means of that railway a junction with the 54 
main line at Pilning. At present work is being ; 
mainly carried on at the Pilning end, and the 
material used for making the embankment is 
obtained from the surplusage from the Severn 
Tunnel excavations. ‘There are a few engineer- 
ing difficulties to be encountered, but a good 
” 


a 
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’ 
many bridges have to be constructed—viz., five 
across pills (streamlets), nine under therailwayfor 
the accommodation of farmers, and two over the ; 
ee. 


railway. Mr. W. A. Cashman, of Cardiff, isthe — 
engineer representing the Great Westero Rail- a 


aa 


way Company. : 
_Hicucatr.—Highgate Archway will shortlybe __ 


+ 


36ft. high and half as much in width, and cae 
formed of stone, flanked with brickwork, and 
surmounted by three semi-arches, carryinga 
bridge wide enough for two carriages. For the — i 3 
new scheme, the tender of Mr. C. Wall, of 
Chelsea, for £25,126, has been accepted, anda 
period of 2> years has been allowed for the exe- : 
cution of the contract. i 


Tse Hupson Rrver Tunnet.—The Scientific — ei 
American states that there is prospect of the early 
completion of the tunnel under the Hudson River, __ 
which was begun in the year 1874, and upon 
which work was suspended in 1892, when about — 
four-fifths of the work had been completed. It 
is stated by the legal representative of the 
English bondholders that steps are to be taken 
foreclose the mortgage of 2,750,000dol., reorganise- 
the company, issue new bonds, and push the 
work to completion. The tunnel starts from a — 
shaft on the New Jersey side of the river, which 
is located at Fifteenth-street, Jersey City, and it 
is to terminate in a shaft on the New York side — 
at the foot of Morton-street. The total distance — 
will be 5,400ft., and of this about four-fifths 
have been completed. It was originallyintended 
that the terminus on the Noe bia at 
be at Washington-square; but, under the new 
scheme, it is Seciabie that it will be placed 
nearer Broadway. The cost of the undertaking 
has reached about 4,000,000dol., and it is esti- 
mated that the tunnel can be completed by 
1,000,000dol. more. It is likely that the engi- ke 
neers (sic—Qy. contractors) who have just brought 
to a successful completion the great Blackwall 
Tunnel, London, will have charge of the tunnel - 
under the Hudson, and the fact that they over- 
came the many serious obstacles encountered in the 
prosecution of that work is a guarantee that the — 
Hudson’ River scheme will this time be carried 
to a successful termination. One of the chief 
causes of the abandonment jwas the difficulty 
experienced in carrying the tunnel through the 
bed of the river at the point where the overly: 
material was extremely shallow. A similar i- 
culty was met in the Blackwall tunnel, but it~ 
was overcome by dumping material from barges — 
and forming a false bed to the river. The un- — 
finished tunnel is at present flooded with water, 
which, it is estimated, can be pumped in about 
two weeks’ time, and if the work is pushed 
through with vigour, it will probably take about — 
nine or ten months to complete the whole work. 

The foundation-stone of a new children’s hospital — 
was laid at Lowestoft on Tuesday week. The 
building is to be connected with the existing hospital 
by a covered corridor. It will consist of one ward 
with six beds, The entire cost is defrayed by Mr. 
W. Youngman in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Great Jubilee. — : Shy 
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MANSION HOUSE, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


I wave nothing to say about Dalskairth House 
except that it is the new house designed by me 
for Mr. W. A. Coats to take the place of the 
present house, which lies low; therefore the site 
has been changed. Joun A. CAMPBELL. 


THE GROVE FEVER. HOSPITAL, TOOTING GRAVENEY. 


Tus is the last of the series of three very large 
new fever hospitals which have been in course of 
erection during the last three or four years under 
the authority of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
The present hospital occupies a site some twenty- 
seven acres in extent, and the plans for the 
buildings, prepared by Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
F.R.1L.B.A., were selected in open competition 
by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the assessor to 
the Board. These plans were subsequently im- 
proved, at the suggestion of the Works Committee, 
by the- adoption of the ‘‘ échelon’’ principle of 
=-arrangement for all the large pavilions, and this 
necessitated minor alterations in the general block 
plan. Thisis probably the first instance of so 
large and general an example of arranging 
pavilion blocks en échelon, and now that they are 
nearly finished, the experiment promises to be 
both interesting and successful. A reference to 
the plan now published will show a well-arranged 
fever hospital capable of accommodating (at 
present) 515 patients, with capacity for enlarge- 
ment in the direction of isolation blocks, ambu- 
lance station, and other necessary additional 
buildings in the future. It is intended for cases 
of scarlet fever, enteric fever, and diphtheria, 
and-for general fever cases accommodated in 
small isolation wards and blocks. for separate 


treatment. This accommodation is as follows :— 
Scarlet fever ...... 8 blocks, each containing 44 beds = 352 
Diphtheria ......... Be yy. 23: Deds = 112 
Tsolationy,.acmls 6 » » containing altogether = 54 

- Tetal accommodation of wards ............ 518 


There is also accommodation provided for medical 
superintendent and fiye assistant medical officers, 
a matron, and some 200 nurses; a housekeeper 
and 90 female servants, and the steward, engi- 
neer, and 24 male servants, making in all an 
administrative staff of 324 persons. Advantage 
was taken of shape of the ground reserved 
for the nurses’ and domestic servants’ blocks 
to subdivide the dormitory accommodation to 
a very much greater extent than had hitherto 
obtained, with the result that better classification 
with less liability of risks from fire, has been 
obtained. The location of these blocks has been 
adyisedly kept upon the highest portion of the 
site, with good gardens, {c., where all may get 
rest and recreation away from their work. The 
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whole of the ward pavilions are connected by 
covered ways (with subways under for mains, 
&e.) with the administration, laundry, reception, 
and mess blocks. All the twelve largest pavilion 
blocks are arranged axially due north and south, 
and are two stories in height, the ground floors 
being raised some 5ft. over the level of the airing- 
courts, to secure a circulation of air under all the 


| pavilions. Each scarlet-fever pavilion contains 


upon each floor a large ward for twenty beds, 
and one for two beds, together with ward scullery, 
bath, sink, and w.c. rooms all arranged in such 
a manner as to avoid any projections from the 
sides of the pavilions. The diphtheria and enteric 
blocks are arranged similarly, but with 12 beds 
in the large wards instead of 20. The heating 
throughout is by a system of low-pressure hot 
water, - supplemented: in the wards by Galton 
stoves with open fires. As in the case of the 
Park and Brook Hospitals, the architect in this 
has introduced many new features of plan and 
arrangement entirely personal to himself and the 
works committee. ‘These, however, are too 
numerous to mention; but the public will await 
with some interest the opportunity to decide 
as to which of the three new schemes 
has best solved the problem of arranging 
for and erecting such large establishments 
as these in the most durable and economical 
manner; not only as to first cost, but having 
regard chiefly to the cost of maintenance and 
periodical repair. The structural part of the 
work is, roughly, about three-fifths of it done, 
and is being carried out by Messrs. Kirk and 
Randall, of Woolwich, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Tiltman, assisted by three clerks of works, 
the chief of whom is Mr. Thos. Warburton. The 
collective costs of the various contracts accepted 
by the Board are, for the structural portions, 
about £190,000, and for the engineering portions 
about £33,000—in all, about £223,000. 


BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS: BLOCK -E. 


Tus building is now being erected on a prominent 
site, at the corner of Caroline-street and Bedford- 
avenue, and forms part of the extensive opera- 
tions comprising the scheme of development for 
the new street on the south side of Bedford- 
sqvare. It is the fifth block of the residential 
flats known as~ Bedford Court Mansions, and 
comprises 21 self-contained suites of from five to 
ten rooms each. The premises are of fireproof 


‘construction throughout, with hydraulic lifts to 


the several floors: The elevation is carried out in 
red brick, with Portland stone dressings. The 
circular bay windows are fitted with wrought iron 
casements. The contractor for this and three of 
the blocks already erected in Bedford-avenue, is 
Mr. A. Kellett, of Old Oak Wharf, Willesden ; 
and the architect is Mr. G. D. Martin, 3, Pall 
Mall East, 8. W. = 


THE (‘DAILY EXPRESS’? BUILDINGS, PAISLEY. 


Tus group of buildings is erected at the corner 
of Causeyside and Forbes-place, and, being treated 
in Dutch Renaissance, forms a pleasing contrast 
to the Classic buildings of the above streets. ‘The 
buildings are erected of cream-coloured Fallahill 
stone as far as fronting the streets, and the busi- 
ness “premises behind are erected of brick. The 
ground-floor is occupied in connection with the 
business of the paper, and one separate office. 
The upper floors of the front buildings are princi- 
pally used by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion as reading-rooms, recreation-rooms, and 
committee-rooms. The architect is Mr. C. 
Davidson, of Terrace-buildings, Paisley. 


DETAIL OF THE ATRIUM, PALAZZO MASSIMI,” ROME, 


Tris vigorons double-page drawing has-been 
made by Mr. J. C. Halden for the American 
Architect and Building Neics, to which journal we 
are indebted for its reproduction. 
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The Streets and Sewage Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation decided on Friday to accept a contract 
for about 1,000 tons of coke breeze for the purpose 
of carrying out at Knostrop Sewage Works Mr. 
Dibdin’s system of sewage purification. 

The Consistory Court of London heard on Mon- 
day a petition by the vicar and the vicar’s church- 
warden of St. Mark’s, Marylebone-road, for a 
faculty to confirm certain alterations and additions 
to the church, including a reredos, a crucifix erected 
above the pulpit, and pictures of the Stations of 
the Cross. The people’s churchwarden and other 
parishioners opposed the petition, contending that 
the services were too Ritualistic, and that the 
changes which had been made were not necessary. 
Judgment was reserved. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH Z OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


* Soctnty or Estarrs Cierxs or Works.— 
The members connected with this society selected 
York last week as the rendezvous of their annual 
summer outing, arriving at the White Swan 
Hotel, Goodramgate, on Monday evening, the 
16th inst. Those’ who journeyed to the city 
included the following clerks of works :—Messrs. 
T. Smith Burgess (Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., 
Warrington), G. W. Crosbie (Earl of Derby), 
G. Davies (Lord Hotham), G. Heveningham 
(Duke of Norfolk), E. Hill (Mr. A. Brassey), 
W. Marshall (Marquess of Salisbury), R. Parry 
(Lord Londesborough), T. W. Potter (Harl Man- 
vers), T. Seward (St. Thomas’s Hospital), W. 
Stanhope (Duke of Newcastle), and G. Suther- 
land (Marquess of Northampton). On the Tues- 
day the party visited the Minster, City Walls, 
St. Mary’s Abbey, the Museum, «c., and in the 
evening held their annual meeting at the White 
Swan. Mr. George Heveningham presided, and 
Mr. T. W. Potter, the secretary, read the report, 
which stated that the number of members, with 
those elected that day, was 98, and the number 
of honorary members 159. - These, compared with 
previous reports, showed that their numerical 
strength was fully maintained. With regard to 
the Shillito memorial tablet, it had been erected 
in Hatfield Church, and paid for. Mr. Rye, 
clerk of the works to the Duke of Rutland, and 
formerly at Duncombe Park, read an interesting 
résumé of the history of Helmsley and Rivaulx 
Abbey. On the Wednesday the party visited 
Castle Howard, Helmsley; and Rivaulx ; and the 
Thursday was spent at Beverley. 


CHIPS. 


The organ which was erected in Peebles West 
United Presbyterian Church last week was opened 
on Saturday afternoon. The organ has been built 
by Mr. J. J. Binns, of the Bramley Organ Works, 
Leeds. 


Plans have been passed for the enlargement of 
the Blue Boy Inn, Shaw-heath, Stockport, from 
plans by Mr. Peter Peirce, architect, of the latter 
town. The estimated outlay is over £2,000. 


The parish church of Hopesay was reopened on 
Wednesday week after restoration from plans by 
Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, of Shrewsbury. The 
high-backed pews have been replaced by open seats, 
a choir vestry has been formed in the beliry tower, 
the chancel arch has been rebuilt, and choir-stalls 
provided in chancel. Messrs. Bowdler were the 
contractors. 


The Nelson Wesleyan Circuit’s quarterly meeting 
has passed a resolution to erect two new chapels, 
each with a holding capacity for about 700 people, 
to cost £5,000 each, one to be erected at Bradley 
Hall, the other in Barkerhouse-road. A Sunday 
school is also to be erected at Barrowford to cost 
about £2,000. 


The annual excursion of the St. Alban’s Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society was held on 
Wednesday in last week, when Bedford and Elstow 
were visited under the leadership of the Rev. 
Canon O. W. Davys, one of. the hon. secretaries of 
the society. 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just supplied their patent Manchester 
grates to the new infirmary, Easthampstead, Berks. 


Business at the Mart last week was very quiet, ~ 
the aggregate realisation, as registered at the 
Bstate Exchange, being only £15,560. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham’s theatre in Charing 
Cross-road. will be designed by Mr. W. G. R. 
Sprague, the architect of the Grand, Fulham ; the 
Metropole, Camberwell; and the Shakespeare, 
Clapham. It will be a two-tier house, and im size 
will be about as large as its neighbour, the Garrick. 
It is anticipated that the house will be finished early 
next autumn, 


‘The dispersal of the historic contents of Hen- 
grave Hall, near Bury St. Edmund’s, by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, of London, was concluded at 
the end of last week. Altogether, there were 1,914 
lots, and the selling of these occupied eight days. 
The grand total realised was £12,635 11s, 10d, 


The Strandtown (County Down) police have 
arrested a builder and contractor named Dagan on 
a charge of wilfully murdering his son, aged eight 
years. At an inquest, a verdict of wilful murder 
has been returned against the father. 


The contract for the new premises of the London 
and Yorkshire Bank at Horley has been let to 
Messrs. Murgatroyd, builders, of Idle. The work 
has been. commenced, and is being carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Bakewell, F.R.I.B.A., Leeds. 


‘ € 7 ¢ 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL. 


Antiquarian Discovertes At GosrortTH. — 
The parish church of St. Mary, Gosforth, Cum- 
berland, now undergoing restoration, has proyed 
rich in antiquarian remains. It is not many 
years since the mythological character of the cross 
in the churchyard was elucidated. It is believed 
to be the tallest ancient cross in Britain, and is 
pronounced ‘‘ one of the costliest olden roods in 
Europe.’’ Of red sandstone, elaborately carved 
with mystic figures in bas-relief, it has withstood 
the storms of twelve centuries, and is in excellent 
preservation. The Rev. W.8. Calverley, vicar 
of Aspatria, made out the carvings on the four 
sides of the cross to be illustrative of legends in 
Scandinavian mythology. Itisa Christian monu- 
ment, and not a heathen pillar surmounted by a 
cross; but it is curious for its representation of 
Northern myths and Christian doctrines, and for 
_ the way in which one bears testimony to the 
other. One of the sculptures represents the 
Crucifixion. ‘The remains of three other crosses. 
apparently of about the same age, have also been 
found at different times in the churchyard. 
During the recent alterations, two hog-back or 
coped tombstones, supposed to be 1,000 years 
old, have been found. One was under the 
foundation of the north wall, built probably 
in 1125. Another was found at ‘the corner 
of the nave, forming the foundation of the 
pillar supporting the chancel arch. The one 
found in the north wall is in two pieces, and is 
5ft. 6in. long. On one side are carved interlaced 
ornaments of four patterns, on the other there is 
a battle scene representing two hostile armies. 
Atthe head of one group stands a chief armed 
with a spear, a circular shield in his right hand ; 
behind him are thirteen warriors, all bearded, 
and with spears over their shoulders. Opposite 
stands the chief of the opposing army, holding 
upright a pole or lance, at the top of which there 
is a triangular flag, and behind him also there are 
thirteen men. The second hog-back is in three 
pieces, and is 5ft. lin. long. It has quite a 
different character. At the apex there is a rope 
or twist much worn away, and between the rope 
is the plaited body of a serpent, with the head of 
a wolf, open-jawed, and like those on Gosforth 
Cross. It gapes upon and seems to do battle 
with smaller serpents. In a panel 4ft. long 
there is a design in bold relief of two wolf-headed 
serpents in fierce conflict with a human figure, 
which subjugates or rides upon a smaller serpent, 
and holds one of its jaws in each hand. Hog- 
backs, whole or in fragments, exist at Bongate 
(Appleby), Aspatria, Cross-Canonby, and Millom. 
They are undoubtedly Scandinavian. 


OO —___—_ 


The foundation-stone has been laid of the new 
R.C. church of the Sacred Heart in the Fort-road, 
Newhaven. The church is to be Italian in style, of 
cut flints and red_brick dressings, with tower and 
presbytery adjoining. The buildings have been 
designed by Mr. W. Romain, of St. Joseph’s Home, 
Blackfriars-road, 8.E. For the present it is pro- 
posed to build only a portion of the church, with 
seating accommodation for 100 people. 


The Cambria Hotel at Aberystwith has just been 
opened. It occupies a commanding position at the 
western end of the Promenade, opposite the pier, 
and has been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Ewen and J. Alfred Harper, architects, of Birming- 
ham. The hotel is built of native stone, in the 
Renaissance style. When completely finished, the 
hotel will accommodate a large number of guests. 
The electric light is installed. throughout the build- 
ing; baths are provided on every floor, with a 
supply of sea-water under the control of the visitor, 
and a hydraulic lift gives easy access to the various 
floors. The entrance hall is decorated in a Pom- 
peiian style, and furnished with lounges. <A draw- 
mng-room, dining-room, coffee-room, billiard-room, 
smoking-room, and other apartments are provided, 
as well as suites of private rooms, 


Altofts parish church, erected about 18 years ago 
by the Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram, was reopened 
on Thursday in last week by the Archbishop of 
York, after complete renovation. About a year ago 
the roof was repaired, and recently the interior has 
been redecorated. These alterations and adornments 
have cost about £700. 

The new Theatre Royal, which is being erected in 
Rolfe-street, Smethwick, will be opened on Sep- 
tember 20. ‘The theatre will be capable of accom- 
modating 4,000 persons. The stage is the largest 
in the district, being 75ft. wide. The building is to 
be surmounted by three figures symbolic of art, 
those at the end being 8ft. in height, and the centre 
one l4ft. The theatre will be lighted with elec- 
tricity. The builders are Messrs, John Harley and 
Son, of Smethwick, 


—THE BUILDING NEWS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
“our correspondents. All communications should: be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions, 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tur Srranp NEwspaPEeR Company, LimirEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) * To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. E 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation adyertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
rat tg can be ascertained on application to the Pub-~ 
isher, 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning.to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted’ is Onn Surieuina ror TWwEenTy- 
Four Worpbs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL. XLI., 
XLVi.; > SX UEX.- SLL: SE SVE Lx, 
LXI., LX., LX, LXIV., LXV., LXVI., 


LXVI., LXVII1., LXIX., LXX., LXXI. may still 
be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other bound 
yolumes are out of print. Most of the back numbers 
of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just ended should order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


Recervep.—B. P. and O. G.—I. M. T.—H. T. 8.—A. R. 
—§. F.0.8.—W.S8.8. 


Correspondence. 


ee : 
THE ESCALLOP IN ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of the Burrp1nc Nuws. 


Srr,—The new Gallery of British Art at 
Pimlico certainly presents a very attractive and 
ornate appearance, and though details may be 
criticised (as, per example, the lion and unicorn 
turning their backs upon Britannia, as if they 
would have no more to do with her), yet its 


general aspect is decidedly pleasing to the non- 
professional eye ;—specially from a river steam- 
boat is its position on the banks of the Thames 
seen to advantage. 

But there was a small detail I noticed inside 
which made me wonder whether there was any 
ancient connection between the escallop shell and 
London. esting on each of the numerous 
brackets which support the ribs of the ceilings 
is a conventional escallop, very prominently 
placed. 

My question will not, I think, seem so irrelevant 
when I mention that each of the square purple- 
covered posts, ranged up the streets from Temple 
Bar to St. Paul’s,* was adorned with an escallop 
and two half-escallops, in gilt, on each side, in 
the Jubilee decorations. 

At the east end of St. Paul’s, outside, in the 
north and south walls, are two niches, having 
large, well-cut escallops in the roofs, the niches 
being empty ; and the other niches in the cathedral 


are without escallops. Below the before-men- 
tioned two niches are two very large escallops, 
the centre of each being pierced by a circular 
light. : 

The east end of the modern choir-house, 
adjoining the Deanery of St. Paul’s, is adorned 
with three very large, admirably - executed 


-yeyor for the borough of Northampton, detaili 


-Jenkins and Sons, of Portland-street, South: 


escallops, standing out from the wall in high 
alto-relievo. Sa. 
Inside the cathedral, on the base of a marble — ©. 
statue near the south doorway, is carved a small 
but well-cut, escallop. And the richly-worked ke 
iron and gilt grilles, dividing the sanctuary from 
the choir aisle, have each twelve niches, contain- 
ing Prophets and Apostles, each niche haying a 
delicately-wrought escallop in its roof. © ~ a 
Finally, as if the emblem was purposely carried 
on to the present day, the marble niche surmount- 
ing the new reredos (containing the Madonna — 
and Child) has an escallop in its roof. Mi 
Tt seems to me to be utterly impossible to put all 
this special use of one religious emblem down to 
mere chance. I, therefore, thought that perhaps 
some learned reader could explain it. That the ~ 
escallop was a religious emblem-of a remote date 
is certain ; but I will only quote one example oe 
‘‘ We entered the city Musmeih (in Bashan), 
the ancient Phoena. The most conspicuous ruin 
was a temple in a good state of preservation, and — 3 
the most striking object in the temple was an — 
enormous scallop-shell in the semicircular recess s 
in the back side, opposite the door... ore 
‘an inscription we got the date of the building, 
about the middle of the second century A.D.” a 
(Wright: ‘ Palmyra and Zenobia,”” 1899, Pp. 265). 
As apparently connected with London’s greatest a 


ie’ 


temple, it would be interesting to know what the | 


3 Cn 

meaning of that connection is.—I am, &e., » 
Q # Caru8.= 

CHIPS. a 


Extensive structural alterations are being made 
atthe Art Gallery and Vaudeyille Theatre, New-— 
castle-on-Tyne, from plans by Mr. J. T. Cackett, 
of that city. Part of the ground floor of the pre- 
mises are being reconstructed as a public restaurant, — 


and the theatre is being redecorated and reseated. — 


At the Newcastle-on-Tyne Oity Council last week © 
the confirmation of the report of the sanitary com=- ~~ 
mittee recommending the extension of the Ouseburn — f 
sewer to the river Tyne was adopted. The amount 
proposed to be expended on the work was £6,000. = 


The Treasury have promised to contribute afree — % 
grant of £20,000 towards the construction of the — 
Forsinard and Portskerra Railway. In the pro- — 
motion of this line the Duke of Sutherland has 
taken much interest, contributing the land free, — o 
£10,000 of a contribution, and all the sleepers 
necessary. The construction of the line will now 3 
be proceeded with as soon as arrangements can be 
made, be 


The annual report of Mr. W. I. Brown, the sur- 


the work done in his department during the — 
12 months ending March last, states that during 

1896 the plans for 319 new houses, seven new 
factories, two new warehouses, one new workshop, a 
one new free church, eight new stables, and 77 plans — 
for alterations and additions to existing, buildings * 
were deposited, approved, and inspected. «Forty 
notices were served respecting dangerous structure 
affecting 48 unsafe buildings and properties. Three — 
new streets were taken over by the authoritiesas 
public thoroughfares, making a total of 292 streets. — 


The Bill for the commencement of irrigation — 
works in Cyprus has passed the Legislative Council 
of thatisland, It is proposed to spend £60,000 on ~ 
a test scheme, and, if this is successtul, the Govern= 
ment will undertake a general system of irrigation” 
throughout the island. : . 


The Sheffield Corporation are about to introduce ~ 
the electrical overhead system on all the present 
tramway routes within the city, and to make exten- 
sions to many of the populous suburbs. Since 
Corporation took over the tramways there has 
a remarkable growth of traffic. 


Prof. Fabio Gori, the Royal Inspector of Monu- | 
ments and Excavations, has discovered in the 
palace of the Marquis Francesco Canali, at Rieti, 
three hermes in Greek marble, representing Cicero, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 


The external cement casing on the pseudo-Cla 
church of All Saints’, in the High-street of South- 
ampton, is now being removed preparatory to 
recementing the unsightly building and carrying 
out a scheme of repairs and renovations. Messrs. 
ampton, 
and Bournemouth, are the contractors. a 

In commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee, Sir 
Pyers Mostyn, Bart., has decided to provide 
village of Gwespyr with a water supply at his own 
cost. For years past the village, which is situated 
on an eminence overlooking the Dee estuary, | 
suffered severely from scarcity of water. 
supply is to be obtained from a spring on Sir 
land, and the works will include a reservoir of 
capacity. The inauguration of the work took 
last week. : hah 5 
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ntevcommunication. — 
QUESTIONS. 


[11754.)-R.I.B.A. Student’s Exam.—I am a 
probationer R.I.B.A., and now desire to study for 
studentship. Would someone recommend me a list of 
books suitable for study, as I find difficulty in making a 
selection myself ?—W. R. H. 


{11755.J—Architect’s Drawings.—In case an 
architect does not ink-in and colour his drawings, what is 
the best thing to do in signing up his client and builder? 
Is to sign the agreements sufficient ?—AssIsTANT. 


{11756.}—Mastic for Cement Sills.—Would some 
reader give the best composition for setting the tongues 
of oak sills on cement? The cement kills the red lead, 
and I thought if I used the composition used in setting 
wood blocks, the temperature might upset same? How 
is it usual to do this in good work?—J. J 


(11757.|—Asbestic.—I am obliged to “* An Architect”’ 
for his reply ; but should like to know how the asbestic 
plastic is used, and whether it is as good for brick as for 
— laths. Is not any sand required?—A Constant 

EADER. - 


[11758.|—Willesden Paper.—Will someone who 
has used this inform me whether a roof or a rough shed 
ai i + the ot a be safely covered with it 

nout slates, and what quality is necessary, what pitch 
of roof, and how fixed to rafters paprane:. : 2 


4 eee Shoe a rors Drains.—I want to 
ow what kind of valve is considered th i 
last the longest.—T. B. ete hace tes 


[11760.]—~Dadoes and Wall Linings.—Is there 
any cheap decorative material that I can use for a dado? 
we is not suitable, and plaster is likely to get chipped.— 

UILDER. 


{11761.]—Boundary: Wall.—A roadway at the side 
of a new house has a considerable fall to the main road, 
and, as I want to build a wall on both sides, I should like 
to know if it would be best to ramp the wall up in steps, 
or to build the courses parallel to the roadway. Which 
would look the best, and how much would the first plan 
cost relatively to the other? There would be at least 
four ramps required.—ALEx. 


[11762.|—Fleche.—Can any of your readers inform 
me whether it would be safe to erect a small wood fleche on 
the roof of a church (modern)? The roof is high-pitched, 
well constructed, with principals tied by collars; the walls 
are substantially and well built. What I want to know 
is ifit would be safe to place the fleche over one of the 
trusses, and the kind of bracing required. Any example 
Probably an iron tie- 
rod would add to the strength. The timbers aré sound 
and of good dimensions.—A. Z. E ‘ 


[11763.]-American Bowling Alley.—I want to 
construct a bowling alley as it is done in America. Will 
someone kindly give sizes and description, and mode of 
construction? Also for an ordinary bowling or skittle 


_ alley }—Eastoy. 


REPLIES. 


{11714.]—Stone Measurement.—“ Reader’? is in 
error in stating that because four mullions were,cut out of 
block 1ft. llin. by 1ft. 3in. that mason is not entitled to 
measure extreme size of each mullion. The rule in 
measuring masonry is “the smallest square from which 
the job can be cut.’’ For having mullions cut as he did, 
mason would have to pay half as much again. Unless 
Taason can save stone, it is useless paying for sawing.— 


GG. 


* 
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_ plans, and the only copies, 

_ inconvenience by their retention. As 

different rules seem to obtain. As ee. Au 
main wall of house is often taken, vhen ¢ 


[11740.|—Decay of Brick and Stone.—Look up 
the yolumes of the Buinpine News, in which the subject 
has been treated. For G. Abbott’s purpose, I do not 
think any solution is better than Szerelmey’s patent 
solution. All particulars can be obtained from the firm 
on EAB DURA On, and a paragraph lately appeared in the 


{11740.|—Decay of Brick and Stone.—One of the 
best means of arresting decay is to treat the wall with 

Fluate,” to be obtained of the Bath Stone Firms; Ltd., 
Bath. The process hardens and waterproofs the surface 
of stone and brick, and the testimonies to its efficacy as a 
preserying liquid are convincing. Other processes and 
remedies are in the market, more or less reliable, for the 
purpose; but no solution is of any value which does not 
er we poe of the stone and produce a waterproof 


_ {11740.!—Decay of Brick and Stone.—‘‘ Fluate”’ 
is the certain remedy for preserving from. decay any 
building material which is sufficiently porous to absorb 
the solutions. These are clear and colourless. It is as 
effectual in arresting the decay of old work as in pre- 
serying new work from decay. It also makes‘the material 
practically rainproof. Pamphlet and list of references 


would be sent free on applicati 
Pens te nee age Has to the Bath Stone 


[11742.])—Local Surveyor—Retainin 
The refusal to give up plans which have Ben intel 
but not approved is, I believe, usual with some authori- 
ties, though on what conceivable ground I cannot say 
unless it is to see whether the objections haye been re- 
ered and the alterations made. Some time ago I read 
ofa similar refusal to give up plans for alteration the 
architect who deposited them being told he must make 


_ tracings of them at the surveyor’s office, which he 


eyentually did. When the plans submitted are contract 

the architect is put to great 
building line, 

hatratiens the ievtece 

‘ 1 n 

large the line is taken to the front wall of bee ao 


in the matter, 


of house is made the li 
“must submit—@. H. G7 8 


e constants given in Pro- 


4 


simply multipliers, and one has only to multiply the 
rate per hour by the constant given. These constants are 
useful in making approximate estimates, and are based 
on the principle that a man works so many hours per day. 
In the last case mentioned the cost of labour per foot 
super. would be found by multiplying the rate per hour by 
the decimal giyen, or would be 11°70, about 11fd. per 
foot..—X. : 

[11746.]|—Drainage of Street House.—The best 
way of preventing the smell complained of is to relay the 
drain beneath the house, incasing the pipes, which should 
be cement-jointed, in Gin. of cement concrete all round. 
The drain should be disconnected from the sewer in front 
by means of an intercepting trap, and a fresh-air inlet 
should also be fixed in front, admitting air to the drain 
on the house side of the intercepting trap. A din. outlet 
ventilating-pipe should also be carried from the other 
extremity of the drain in a vertical line to a height of at 
least 3ft. above the adjoining roof, and placed at least 
6ft. away from any window or chimney. No trap is 
required at the foot of soil-pipe; but it would be advisable 
to provide inspection-chambers for access at each end of 
drain, in case of a stoppage occurring beneath the house. 
H. BussrivGe. 


[11746.]—Drainage of Street House.—Cut off 
the soil-pipe at the foot of the yard before it enters the 
drain which passes under the house, and insert a dis- 
connecting trap.. The soil-pipe should be carried up 
above roof or eaves, with air outlet. In front, a vertical 
pipe should be introduced in a convenient position over 
the drain with a mica inlet valve, so that a current of air 
will pass through the drain under house and up through 
the soil-pipe and yentilator. By this means any sewer 
gas that might escape will be carried through. Of course 
it is necessary to examine drain-pipes under the house, 
and see that the joints are sound. The whole drain 
below house should be covered with concrete.—G. 

[11748.]—Deduction of Brickwork for Window 
Openings.—In reply to ‘‘ Young Assistant,” he must 
first._take the deduction of the outer four and a-half work 
up to the inside of frame. Suppose the window between 
the outside reveals is 4ft. wide and 7ft. high, then the 
dimension for deduction will be put down thus : 

4 0 | 
720 | Dedt. 3 brick. 


The height is taken from top of sill to springing of 
arch. The inside deduction is then taken by adding 
9in. to the latter width, or 4ft. 9in. by the height, which 
should be 3in: higher than the former height. The dimen- 
sion will appear in the book thus: 


4 9 
3. 


| Dedt. 13 brick. 


These figures suppose the window is for sashes and frames, 
If the frame is solid only half the addition to the width is 
made for the internal opening.—A Surveyor. 


[11749.|—Height of Chancel.—The chancel should 

be about the same width as the nave, or very little less, 
and itslength should be about half or alittle more. A 
good proportion of chancel would: be about double the 
en&th of the space given to the choir. As the chancel 
contains the altar, it should be at once dignified in size 
and height, and therefore the most. desirable plan is to 
make it, at least, as high as the nave, the same roof 
running through. This arrangement is now followed in 
all modern churches of the best type. By making the 
chancel narrower and lower than the nave, it loses its 
importance as the part of the church reserved for the 
central act of worship, the Sacrament of the Altar, 
and the appearance internally is sacrificed, as the steps 
leading to the altar should be at least four (one at 
entrance to chancel, second at that of the sanctuary, and 
two within it) ; a low chancel still further diminishes the 
height of the eastern end. Generally, instead of four, 
there are seven—often many more at the altar to give it 
importance; but these details must be regulated by the 
size of the church.—G. H. G. 

[11752.]—Cement for Marble.—Perhaps there is 
nothing better for cementing marble than plaster of 
Paris mixed with alum-water; but it is important to 
make the edges thoroughly clean, and the plaster should 
be rather thin unless the edges are soaked in water. If 
te eptoured marble, the cement must be tinted to suit.— 

gs ae for Tent.—Bamboo poles cut ‘suit- 
able lengths and closely strung ladderwise on two or more 
strong cords would probably answer the purpose. It 
au va easily rolled up for removal when necessary.— 


2 sae 9 


The proposed lighthouse for Sokotra has been 
discussed at the Board of Trade by representatives 
of the various lines of steamships interested and 
other bodies, and its erection at the eastern end of 
the island was recommended. 


The streets and buildings committee of the Scar- 
borough Corporation have passed plans for the 
erection, in the grounds of the property locally 
known as the Castle by the Sea, situated near the 
old castle, of a revolving tower of the same 
description as that recently erected at Great Yar- 
mouth, The structure is stationary, but it is sur- 
rounded by a platform which ascends vertically ata 
speed of 30ft. per minute. Two hundred and ten 
persons can be accommodated on the platform at 
one time, and the height—120ft.—will carry the 
spectators to a higher altitude than the Castle-hill 
plateau, which is 300ft. above the sea-level. The 
car on the platform, and in which the passengers 
are accommodated, revolves at the same time that 
the platform is ascending. The tower will be 
erected at the highest point in the gardens, and will 
be constructed of iron in lattice-work form. The 
platforms, of which there will be 11, will be balanced 
by weights. The house in the grounds will be 


xtbook on Quantities are ! transformed into a café and refreshment-rooms. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FAIturE or A Boroucu EnGinrER. — A state- 
ment of the affairs of Richard Swarbrick Dugdale, 
civil engineer and borough engineer to the Hudders- 
field Corporation, has been issued by Mr. J. A. 
Binns, the Official Receiver. The gross liabilities 
are put down at £1,506; the total assets are £100 
for furniture, from which £49 has to be deducted 
for preferential claims, leaving a deficiency of 
£1,370. The debtor states that his failure has been 
brought about by the cost of maintaining and 
educating a large family, interest paid on borrowed 
money, and expenses connected with his own ill- 
ness. The Official Receiver further states that the 
debtor was appointed borough surveyor in 1879, 
having been deputy surveyor of Salford for two 
years previously. He owed £300 on coming to 
Huddersfield. His salary at Huddersfie‘d up to 
1890 was £500 a year, and from that date was £600 
per year, while during the last 12 years he has 
received £315 in premiums from articled pupils.. He 
has a family of seven children, and his expenses in 
connection with his family have been in excess of 
his income ever since he came to Huddersfield. The 
Official Receiver adds that a scheme of arrangement 
may probably be submitted to the meeting of 
creditors for consideration. 


In Re Joun AsHworTH, OF DavyHULME,—A 
meeting of the creditors of Mr. John Ashworth, 
residing at Mazeena Cottage, Davyhulme, and 
formerly carrying on business as a land agent and 
builder at King-street and John Dalton-street, 
Manchester, was held on Tuesday before Mr, Potter, 
Deputy Official. Receiver. The bankrupt’s state- 
ment of affairs showed liabilities expected to rank 
£1,991 33, 6d., and assets £696 1s, 6d., leaving a 
deficiency of £1,295 2s. The bankrupt commenced 
business 12 years ago, with £100 capital, and 
attributed his failure to depreciation in the value of 
house property. He attended the meeting, and, 
being questioned by creditors, stated that he had 
not kept proper account books, but merely memo- 
randa. Mr. Townley Trotter, accuuntant, was 
appointed trustee, with a committee of inspection. 


Poor Morrar.—At Southampton Police-court on 
Friday, Stephen Goulding, Park-road, Freemantle, 
builder, was summoned for using mortar which was 
not of the proper consistency in accordance with 
the by-laws of the corporation as to new streets 
and buildings. The town clerk (Mr. G. B. Nalder) 
prosecuted, and Mr. Page defended. Mr, J. L. 
Foot, building inspector, in the employ of the 
Southampton Corporation, said he took samples of 
mortar from buildings in course of erection at 
Richmond-road, Freemantle, by defendant, The 
samples were handed to the borough analyst. In 
reply to Mr. Page, witness said mortar deteriorated 
by being kept after mixing.. The mortar was not 
fit for building purposes, owing to the uncleanliness 
of the sand. The borough analyst (Mr. J. A. 
Brierley) said the sample submitted to him was not 
mortar as he understood it from experience. The 
parts of lime and sand were one to five in this case 
—and it should not be more than one to three. In 
reply to Mr. Page, witness said the sample produced 
to him was a mixture of clayey sand and lime, and 
was not mortar. Mr. Page said the sum and sub- 
stance of defendant’s offence appeared to be that 
there was a small proportion of clay inthe material. 
Edward Banks, a bricklayer’s labourer, in the 
employ of the defendant, said he mixed the mortar 
of which the inspector took a sample. He made it 
two of sand, one of road grit, and one of lime. The 
defendant was fined £2 and costs, or a month’s 
imprisonment, 


Soxtcrror’s AurHority Aas AGENT.—Before his 
Honour Judge Granger, at Helston, on Saturday, 
Odger Eva, builder and surveyor and borough 
surveyor of Helston, brought an action remitted 
from the High Court against A. C. Cuffe Adams, 
of Bath, for £66 15s., balance of account for work 
done at Rinsey Farm and Cottages, Breage. Counsel 
explained that the work was ordered by Charles 
Frederick Dale, then practising as a solicitor in 
Helston, the brother-in-law of the defendant, and 
general agent of the defendant. A specification 
was forwarded to Mr. Adams, and £130 was agreed 
to for the work. The total amount of work ordered 
by Mr. Dale was £249, and the balance now was 
£66. The plaintiff said he understood Mr. Dale 
was agent for Mr. Cuffe Adams, the owner of 
Rinsey. Mr. Dale told him he had sent the speci- 
fications to Mr. Cuffe Adams, and he thought it 
rather stiff. The £140 was, therefore, cut down to 
£130. He was paid on Mr. Dale’s private cheques, 
but it did not declare on what particular account it 
was paid on, The whole of the work was carried 
out, and there were extras. Mr. Dale kept on 
delaying the settlement, but never complained of 
the work. Mr. Boase, for defendant.—Until Mr. 
Dale had left the country you did not make any 
application to Mr. Cuffe Adams for the money ?_ 
—Plaintiff: I don’t know that he has left the 
country at all. He has left Helston ; and I hear he 
has left Cornwall. Mr. Boase, for the defence, 
suggested that Mr. Eva never intended to look to 
Mr, Adams for payment until he found Mr. Dale 
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had left the country, but that Mr. Dale was the 
plaintifi’s solicitor, and there was an account 
between them. Mr. Dale was in no sense a general 
agent of the defendant. The Judge said it was 
perfectly clear the defendant had had the misfortune 
to be let in by Mr. Charles Dale for a very consider- 
able amount, but that had nothing whatever to do 
with the question he had to decide. The facts were 
that Mr. Dale suggested this purchase, and was the 
solicitor employed to carry out the sale. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Dale was defendant’s agent for the 
management of the property. Hewas not an agent 
qué solicitor, but an agent as many solicitors were 
in Cornwall, haying authority to manage the 
property. In this particular instance he got the 
contract from the plaintiff for £140, and that was 
brought to the knowledge of the defendant. 
Although the extras seemed a large amount, he 
could not see that when Mr, Eva presumed that 


Mr. Dale was the agent for the property he had’ 


any right to object to do the extras. As regards the 
question as to whether-the contract was properly 
done, and whether the extras were reasonable, there 
must be another inquiry, but as to whether there 
was a sufficient agency, he must decide for the 
plaintiff. He would leave the other question to be 
decided by an arbitrator. The parties agreed on 
Mr. Arthur Carkeek, of Redruth, as arbitrator, and 
his Honour said he should not decide the question 
of costs until after the arbitrator’s report. 


Paying APPORTIONMENTS.—Mr. D’Eyncourt gave 
his decision at the North London Police-court, on 
Wednesday, in a case affecting the owners of pro- 
perty at Springfield; Clapton. The Hackney Vestry 
had scheduled this road for the purpose of making 
it up, and had apportioned the estimated cost (about 
£2,500) amongst the owners of the 33 houses. There 
were 11 old houses and 22 new ones. The conten- 
tion of the vestry was that this was a new street 
within the meaning of the Act, and Mr. Young, who 
appeared for the defendants, said it was an old and 
private road, and pointed out that there was a gate 
and posts at the top. It was further argued for the 
defence that there was precedent for separating the 
road in question, and applying the magisterial 
powers to the new portion only, The leases of the 
old houses had almost all run out, one having only 
23 years to run, his apportionment reaching £300. 
—Mr. D’Eyncourt said he had viewed the locality, 
and considered all the cases submitted to him, as 
well as some others on the point. He had come to 
the conclusion that, notwithstanding the gate and 
posts, it came within the category of a “new 
street,’’ and the vestry were justified by their 
action. With regard to separating the road, he 
thought this also could not be entertained. [It it 
was a very lengthy road, with a quarter of a mile 
between the houses, it would be unreasonable to call 
upon the residents to pay for paving the whole; 
but in this case the houses were fairly continuous, 
and there was a cross road at either end of the com- 
paratively short road. He gave his decision in 
favour of the vestry, with £10 costs. - 
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CHIPS. 


The partnership hitherto subsisting between R C. 
Green and H. T. D, Hedley, of Sunderland, archi- 
tects and surveyors, under the style of Middlemiss, 
Green, and Hedley, has been dissolved. 


In the ancient village of Newburn-on-Tyne, 
workmen are at present employed in the carrying 
out of the sewerage scheme, and pipes are being 
laid over an area of eight miles of roads, extending 
to Throckley on the west, and Walbottle on the 
east. Mr. J. W. Robson, of Newcastle, has been 
intrusted with the contract; Mr. Gregory is the 
clerk of works, and Mr. T. J ennings the foreman. 


Sydney Coussens, an inspector of works on the 
South-Eastern Railway, descended a shaft at a 
new arch being constructed on the line over Queen’s- 
road, Hastings, on Wednesday, and falling off a 
stage pitched on his head on to a conerete bed 
below. He was killed almost instantly. Deceased, 


who was 35 years of age and married, belonged to 
London. 


Her Majesty’s Treasury have intimated that they 
are prepared to make a free grant of the sum of 
£5,000 towards the construction of the Fraserburgh 
and St. Combs light railway, under section 5 of the 
Light Railways Act. It is made a condition of the 
grant that not less than a like sum be expended by 
the promoters on works, exclusive of the value of 
land to be granted by landowners. The cost of 
Apter exclusive of land, is estimated at 


On Wednesday week a new organ, presented 
Berkswell Church by Mr, J. Feeney, ae dedicate 
by the Bishop of Worcester. The organ has been 
erected by Messrs. Willis and Sons, of Camden 
Town, London. It occupies a portion of the space 
beneath the tower at the west end of the quaint old 
church. It is inclosed in an oak case, and the front 
pipes are of polished zinc. The organ consists of two 


manuals, namel reat and ll 
Gace. Sonn Swell organs from 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Our OCftice Table. 


Mr. F. C. Penross, F.R.S., writes, in Satur- 
day’s Zimes :—‘‘ In your edition of the 14th inst. 
a correspondent from Athens gave a very alarmist 
account of the Parthenon. ‘That the Parthenon 
urgently requires some considerable repairs I 
quite agree. The examination of the temple with 
a view to these repairs was the object of an 
express journey which it was my duty to make, 
haying been invited by the Greek Government, 
in concert with two other architects—a French- 
man and a German—for the purpose of advising 
them on this very point; and in the spring of 
last year [ was engaged at Athens for about a 
month on that duty. Hf, as I trust, the Greek 
Archeological Society — notwithstanding the 
recent, and, I fear I must add, the still con- 
tinuing, calamities of the country—are able to 
complete the repairs which they had undertaken 
to carry out, I believe the future conservation 
of the building may confidently be left to a future 
generation.”’ 

Tue twenty-seventh autumn exhibition at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, which opens on 
Monday next, promises to be an unusually 
attractive one, and will include several of the 
most prominent pictures. shown at the Royal 
Academy this season. Military subjects are 
strongly represented, and quite a number of 
large canvases depicting stirring incidents on the 
battlefield are to be found on the walls. Chief 
among these is the famous picture, ‘‘ The Roll 
Call,” by Lady Butler, which has been lent by 
the Queen. This work, painted so far back as 
1874, has been assigned the place of honour in 
the Grosvenor Room. Occupying a prominent 
place in the same room is the recently-painted 
portrait of Earl Derby, by Mr. W. Q. Orchard- 
son, h.A. From the Academy exhibition have 
also been secured the portrait of Mrs. Meyer and 
her daughters, by Mr. John S. Sargent, and 
‘¢Pilchards,’” by Mr. C. Napier Hemy. Sir. J. 
Poynter is represented by a small work; Sir E. 
Burne-Jones by the ‘‘ Depths of the Sea’? ; Mr. 
G. H. Boughton by the ‘‘ Vision at the Well,” 
which is one of the principal pictures in the 
Grosvenor Room; Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., 
by ‘‘ Hampstead Heath”’ ; and Mr. Colin Hunter, 
A.R.A., by a fine Scotch scene. Other prominent 
works are by Messrs. Luke Fildes, J. McAlister, 
J.W. Waterhouse, A. Hacker, J. Lavery, Walter 
Langley, and Byam Shaw. . 


-'Txe fourth annual exhibition of the Society of 
Scottish Artists was opened at the R.S.A. 
galleries in Edinburgh on Saturday, and com- 
prises 387 oil pictures, water-colours, and 
pastels, and but eleven pieces of sculpture. The 
loan works include ‘‘Don Quixote”? by Corot, 
Gaston la Touche’s ‘‘ Return to the Port,’ a 
sunset scene by Cecil Lawson, and Raeburn’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Janet Sempill. Among the works 
by members are the portrait of the Marquis of 
Huntly, president of the society, by Mr. Coutts 
Mitchie, landscapes by Marshall Brown, Joseph 
Farquharson, R. Noble, and Mason Hunter ; 
seascapes by J. Campbell Noble, and R. Burns, 
and portraits by Martin Hardie, W. 8. MacGedge, 
and John Bowie. : ; 


By the Poor Law Act, 1897, an omnibus 
measure carried through by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and.which received the Royal assent 
on the last day of the late Session, the power of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board as to borrowing 
money for land and buildings under the Act ot 
1867 are extended to ‘‘any land or buildings 
which may in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board be required for the purposes of the 
Act.’? The Asylums Board can now, therefore, 
bity a site, and build central administrative offices 
—a power they did not previously possess. 
Immediately on the passing of the Act the Local 
Government Board forwarded to the Asylums 
Board their formal sanction of the purchase from 
the City Corporation of the site on the Thames 
Embankment at the corner of John Carpenter- 
street. The land was sold by the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation, subject to the 
necessary Parliamentary powers and the consent 
of the Local Government Board being secured. 
Both conditions having now been fulfilled, the 
purchase will forthwith be completed in accord- 
ance with the agreement. The land is about a 
third of an acre in extent, having a frontage of 
93tt. to the Embankment. The price is £53,000, 
and the estimated cost of the buildings to be 
erected £30,000. ; 


Lieutenant of Norfolk. The last 


Tuer members of the English Arboric 
Society, who held last week their annual se 
in Lynn, closed it on Friday evening after a m 
successful meeting. The society was founde 
Hexham in 1880 with about a half-dozen s 
scribers. The number has yearly increased 
it has now upon its roll something like 420, 
headquarters at Haydon Bridge, Northun 
land. Its object is to promote the cultivation ¢ 
trees and shrubs. Mr. F. W. Beadon is pre 

dent, and Mr. John Davidson secretary a 
treasurer. On Wednesday in last week a jour 
was made to Rising Castle Hall, the seat of: 
Horace Farquhar, M.P., and thence to 
Sandringham estate of the Prince of Wales, 
provided the party with luncheon in the el 
room at Wolferton. Upon leaving Sandrin; 

a drive was taken to Houghton, the property of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, where the 1 
was interested in the magnificent ayenues of 
beeches and in several remarkably fine s mens 
of cedars of Lebanon. Lord de Grey and W. 
provided tea for them. The annual dinner w: 
held at night at the Globe Hotel, Lynn, 1 
president occupying the chair, and amongst 
supporters was the ex-mayor of the borough, M. 
EK. Dunn, who cordially welcomed the memb 
of the society to the town. On Thursday, 
excursionists went to Holkham-park by the 
kindness of the Earl of Leicester, K.G., L 


session (Friday)—another showery 


day 0: 
days 
devoted to Melton Constable, the seat of Lord — 
Hastings. Several places have been suggested for — 
next year’s meeting, and Balmoral appears tobe 


ts 
MF 
the most favoured. a5, 


Tue attendance of members and— lates — 
at the meeting of the British Association does 
not appear to have been so great as was expected ; 
but there was quite a large representation of 
American men of science, and they contrib 
several valuable papers. The attendance on 
opening day is given by the secretaries at 1,200. 
Prof. Roberts-Austen’s discourse on the metals of 
Canada naturally attracted a very large audience, 
and his experiments with the electric furnaces 
were highly appreciated.. Much time has beem — 
spent in excursions. ‘The sums to be granted for — 
various reports and researches amount to £1,200. 
The members of the Mechanical Sectio 
besides many others, paid a visit to Niaga 
some to inspect the power-stations there, some 
geologists under the guidance of Dr. Gilbert, 
the U.S. Survey, who probably knows every inch” 
of the district around the Falls, the Rapids, an 
the Gorge. - het fT 


Tue will of the late Mr. C. J. Phipps, BS. 
of 26, Mecklenburgh-square, W.C., who died in 
July last, was proved by the executors, Mr. 
Eugene Sharp, and his wife, Mrs. Honnor Phip) 
on Aug. 14. By his will Mr. Phipps leay 
whole of his property to his wife for life, and in 
the event of her remarriage or decease, to his 
children ; and in the event of the decease ¢ 
of them, then such portion as would come to 
individual share to go to their children, 
The value of the personalty is sworn at - 
net. 

Tur wills have just been proved of the bro 
Sir William Lawrence and Sir James 
Lawrence, formerly of the firm of W: 
Lawrence and Sons, builders, of Pitfield-stre 
Hoxton, and Lambeth, who both served th 
City as alderman, sheriff, and Lord I 
and were for many years members of Parlia 
and who died last spring at advanced ages 
five weeks of one another. Sir William La 
left personal estate of the net or actual 
£117,113 12s. 10d., and his younger brother, Si 
James Clarke Lawrence, left personal estate of 
the gross value of £152,098 2s. 11d. and | 
net value of £30,389 15s. 1d. In both case 
surviving brother, Mr. Edwin Lawrence 
is appointed residuary legatee. 


‘ 


Ar an adjourned special meeting of the I 
Corporation on Wednesday week, the quesi 
additional asylum accommodation was 
under discussion. The Board of Control 
Lunatic Asylums urge that a building sho 
once be erected at Purdysburn pee 
patients, at an estimated cost of £ 0,000 
resolution originally submitted on the sub 
withdrawn in favour of a resolution, whic 
unanimously adopted, to the effect that the 
of Control be informed that before a 
steps are taken in the matter of the e 
the proposed asylum accommodation 
burn, the Council was of opinion th 
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should be taken out erid “tenders obtained for the 


alternative proposals of a complete asylum, as 


, 


_ colour, with white streaks and 


proposed by their architect, and the section now 
roposed to be erected, in order that the Board of 
ontrol and the Council might be in a position to 
determine which it would be more desirable and 


economical to proceed with. 


Tur International Mathematical Congress, 
which closed at Zurich last week, decided that 
the next congress should be held in Paris in 1900. 
It was also resolved to appoint an international 
commission of five members, who are to report on 
mathematical progress and literature in their 
respective centres, and to promote the establish- 
ment of mathematical departments in university 
and other libraries. Resolutions were also passed 
in fayour of the adoption of a simpler terminology 
and the institution of a central correspondence 
bureau, in order to maintain closer relations 
between teachers and students of the higher 
mathematics in different countries. 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED process for treating 
marble or other similar stones in order to give 
them any coloured shade, veins, or spots, says the 
Chicago Tribune, consists in leaving these stones 
in one or more baths composed of a solution of 
alcohol and one or more colours of aniline or 
other colouring materials. The colouring ma- 
terials are fixed by leaving the coloured stones in 
a bath of oil or any other fat substance, or by 
applying upon the stones layers of the same stuff. 
The absorption of the organic colouring materials 
and of the fat substances by the stone may be 
accelerated by heating or boiling the bath which 
contains the stuff to be treated. 


Amonest the grants made for the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey are, for topographical surveys, 
175,000dol. ; for geological surveys and researches, 
100,000dol. ; for investigation of coal and gold in 
Alaska, 5,000dol.; paleontology, 10,000dol. ; 
chemistry, 7,000dol.; gauging streams and 
water-supply, 50,000dol.; mineral resources, 
20,000dol. These amounts are exclusive of any 
expenses of printing, &c. 


Tue students attending Professor Gourlay’s 
Architecture and Building Construction Classes 
at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College have been very successful in this year’s 
examinations. All the students presented in 
architecture and architectural design passed, two 
of them taking an excellent, five a first class, and 
five a second-class certificate. In honours build- 
ing construction, four students were admitted to 
the practical examination in design, held in 
London, and all passed, James M. Alexander, 
John M. Arthur, and James S. Boyd taking first 
€lasses with bronze medals, while John Smith 
‘passed second class. In advanced building con- 
struction, 66 students were presented, of whom 
- 18 passed first class and 47 second class; while in 
the elementary stage 71 were presented, and none 
failed ; 64 take ‘‘pass,’’ and seven “fair.’’ In 
masonry, Archibald Scott took second place in 
the United Kingdom in the ordinary grade, 
thereby obtaining the bronze medal of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute with £1. One 
other student took a first class in this grade, and 
two a second class. In the honours grade of 
masonry three students passed. In carpentry and 
joinery ten students took first classes, and five 
second classes in the ordinary grade. In the 
National competition, the awards for architec- 
_ tural designs executed entirely in the classrooms, 
and for measured drawings of old work executed 


_ under the superintendence of the professor and 


his assistants, were the highest yet received by 
students of this college. They consist of one 
silver medal, which was won by James M’ Kissack ; 
two bronze medals to James Mather and Wm. S. 
Moyes ; two national book prizes to Wm. S. 
Moyes and Joseph E. Potts; and two prizes for 
sets of works awarded to Wm. M’Clelland and 
Gordon L. Wright. = ? 
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Marble deposits are known to exist ws several 
districts in New South Wales, but they have-not 
received the attention their importance deserves, 
Fine samples of red-brown to almost black can be 


obtained near Bathurst, and a beautiful grey from 

; _ A nicely-marked brown is obtain-- 
_ able in the neighbourhood of Molong, 
_ white from near Newbridge, 


near Mudgee, 


N and a pure 
said to be equal to the 
_ second-class marble from the famous Carrara 
quarries. A deposit near Rylstone is of a black 

v old markings. 
J See at cag Co entine also exist in 
the vicinity of Lucknow, N.S.W., which 
worth attention, == 7 Ponta hesatne 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Dun¥FERMLINE.—A strike of Dunfermline joiners 
began on Monday. A meeting was held in the fore- 
noon, at which it was reported that two employers 
—one of them having the largest carpenter business 
in the city—had granted the advance of a penny 
per hour asked. It was unanimously resolved that 
those who had not received the advance should 
remain idle. 


EpinsurgH AND Lrrta.—The men engaged in 
the building trade at Edinburgh and Leith, who 
came out on strike three weeks ago for a reduction 
of hours, returned to work on Monday, the masters 
having conceded an eight-hour day. The Edin- 
burgh master lathers have also agreed to increase 
the wages of their men from 8d. to 9d. per hour, 
commencing on September 6. 


Lurcgan.—The members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Joiners of this town have applied to the 
masters for an increase of 4s. per week, The em- 
ployers offered an increase of 2s. 6d. per week, with 
a promise that they would give a further increase 
of ls. 6d. next spring if work was any way good. 
The men refused to accept these terms, and came 
out on strike, ; 


Mipianp BRickMAKERS’ WAGES SETTLEMENT.— 
A settlement of the Oldbury brickmakers’ strike 
was arrived at on Monday at a conference between 
the employers and representatives of the men. The 
result of the scale of wages drawn up and agreed 
upon by both parties is to grant some of the men a 
small increase, whilst others are to work at the old 
rates, and in some instances the men complain that 
they have actually suffered a reduction under the 
new tariff. The female workers are pleased with 
the arrangement, as the basis agreed upon, so far as 
they are concerned, is much more satisfactory than 
their old system, and their wages will be increased, 
in some cases considerably. The union officials 
consider the matter closed by the agreement signed 
by both parties, and if any of the men choose to 
continue the strike they will do so on their own 
responsibility. 


PENRHYN Quarry Dispute.—The terms of settle- 
ment of the Penrhyn Quarry dispute, which had 
been signed by Mr. Young, on behalf of Lord 
Penrhyn, and by Messrs. W. H. Williams, Robert 
Dayies, and Henry Jones, ‘fon behalf of the men 
for their confirmation,’’ were laid before a mass 
meeting of the Bethesda quarrymen on Saturda 
night, and, after a long discussion, accepted en dice. 
The terms of settlement provide:—1l. That, in the 
first instance, grievances shall be submitted by the 
person or persons to the local manager. If not 
satisfied with his decision, the grievance may be 
submitted to the chief manager, either personally or 
by deputation appointed in such manner as the 
workmen may deem advisable. If the men are 
dissatisfied with the result of submitting their 
grievances under the preceding clause, they are 
now empowered to submit them again to the chief 
manager by a deputation consisting of six employés 
selected from the whole body of the workmen, and 
not from the classes or crews narticularly aggrieved 
as under the first clause; and in all cases of im- 
portance an appeal may be made to Lord Penrhyn, 
either by individuals or by deputation. 2. Monthly 
bargains are to be given to suitable Rybelwya 
without delay. 3. The letting of contracts is to be 
left in the hands of the management, who are to 
engage all persons employed thereon, and to see 
that each receives his just rate of wages. Quarry- 
men are to be paid an average wage of 5s. 6d. per 
day, ‘‘bad rock men”’ 4s, 7d. per day, and labourers 
3s. 7d, per day, as long as trade permits. 4. All 
the late employés are to be readmitted in a body as 
far as practicable, and the remainder as work can 
be arranged for them, time being allowed for those 
now working ata distance. The management have 
refused to grant the payment of wages fortnightly, 
as desired by the men.—About 2,400 late employés 
made individual application for employment on 
Wednesday, and it is anticipated that bargain 
letting will start next week. — 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND 
THE HNGINEERS’ STRIKE.—The members of the 780 
branches of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners are being asked to vote on the question 
whether they will levy themselves 3d. per week in 
support of the engineers and allied trades now seek- 
ing to establish the eight hours working day, and 
continue the same until a settlement in London is 
effected? If two-thirds of the branches adopt it, 
the levy will be commenced at once. The Sheffield 
and other branches have already replied in the 
affirmative, and it is believed the great majority, if 
not all, of the branches are in favour of supporting 
the engineers. 
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_ Additions are being made to the lunatic asylum 


at Omagh at a cost of about £5,000. Mr. Joseph 
Colhoun, of Londonderry, is the contractor. 


Y | vide £592 10s. 
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Mr. H. H. Law, one of the Local. Government 
Board’s inspectors, held an inquiry at the board 
schools at Alverthorpe, near Wakefield, on Friday, 
with reference to an application made by the Wake- 
field Rural District Council for sanction to borrow 
£4,000 for extending and improving the sewage 
works at Alverthorpe, and for £1,100 for works of 
surface-water drainage. Mr. Massie, engineer to 
the rural council, explained the proposals, which 
were opposed by the corporation of Wakefield. 


The Light Railway Commissioners have intimated 
that they will recommend the Board of Trade to 
make an order authorising theconstruction of a light 
railway from Peakirk, in Northamptonshire, via 
Crowland, to Postland, in Lincolnshire. The 
length of the proposed line is eight miles, and is 


intended for the benefit of the Crowland district, 


which has no railway within nearly four miles. The 
promoters hope to have the line constructed within 
twelve months, the necessary capital having been 
obtained. ‘The new line will form a junction at 
Peakirk with the Great Northern Railway, on the 
Spalding and Peterborough line, and at March with 
the Great Eastern Railway on the Spalding and 
March line. 


The Rev. G. HE. Aspinall, chairman of the Halifax 
Board of Guardians, will perform the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the new workhouse 
infirmary, at Skircoat, in about six weeks. The 
stone will consist of a huge granite block, suitably 
inscribed. The cost of the infirmary is estimated at 
£130,000. 


A new infants’ school which has been erected at 
Hasbury, near Hales Owen, was opened by Viscount 
Cobham on Monday. The school, which contains a 
large room, two classrooms, and a cloakroom, is 
capable of accommodating about 260 children. It 
has been erected ata cost of £1,000, all of which 
has been subscribed. Messrs. Roberts and Sons, of 
Cradley, were the builders, and Mr. Meredith was 
the architect. 


Mr, G. W. Willocks, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry on Tuesday week, at the 
Dovey Valley Hotel, Cemmes-road, Machynlleth, 
into an application by the Machynlleth Rural 
District Council for sanction to borrow £500 for the 
erection of a bridge over the river Dovey at 
Cemmes-road, and also for the construction of new 
roads and approaches leading thereto. Mr. D. 
Evans, the clerk to the council, explained that the 
total cost of the proposed bridge would be 
£1,281 8s., of which the county council would pro- 
The necessity for a bridge had been 
long felt, there being only two bridges for carriages 
in the district. There was a distance of about nine 
miles between the two bridges, and the proposed 
new bridge would be situated about midway between 
them. Evidence was also given by Mr. G. A. 
Hutchins, county surveyor, and Mr. R, Williams, 
surveyor to the rural district council. 


Alderman Holden, of Walsall, who last year 
started a permanent town’s collection of pictures 
with the gift of a Welsh landscape, has just 
acquired ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor,” by H. 
Gillard Glendone, for presentation to the same 
borough. It depicts the meeting of Lucy Ashton 
and the Master of Ravenswood as described in the 
opening lines of Chapter xxxii.of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel. It was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1885, the year in which it was painted. 


In view of the development of the Chat Moss 
estate, which was purchased by the sanitary depart- 
ment of the Manchester Corporation more than a 
year ago, a wharf is being constructed on the banks 
of the Ship Canal at Hulme’s Bridge. The corpora- 
tion purpose utilising the old bed of the river Irwell ' 
between Hulme’s Bridge and Lower Irlam for the 
purposes of a canal lay-by. 


The town clerk of Manchester presented a report 
to the rivers committee on Monday on the position 
of the corporation with reference to the disposal of 
sewage. he committee resolved to defer discussion 
on the subject for a few days, the city surveyor in 
the mean time to report as to the best possible point 
near Randle’s sluices at which to place the effluent 
outfall, so that opposition on the part of the Mersey 
and Irwell Joint Committee may be avoided. 


Mr. George William Tomlinson, J.P., of Hudders- 
field, who died on Saturday at the age of 60, had 
for more than 21 years been the hon. secretary of 
the Yorkshire Topographical and Archological 
Society, and had also held many public offices in the 
town. 


The Ramsgate Corporation intend tomake appli- 
cation to borrow £20,500 for gaswork purposes. 


Mr. John Belcher, F.R.1.B.A., of Hanover- 
square, London, has been appointed by the town 
council of Cambridge to prepare a design for new 
buildings for the front of the Guildhall. Applica- 
tion is to be made to the Local Government Board 
for power to borrow £5,000 and costs, in addition 
to such other sum as may be found necessary for 
the erection of the new buildings. 
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The town council of Llanelly intend to carry out 
the reconstruction of the sea embankment at a cost 
of £3,818. 


The death is announced from Paris at the age of 
85 of the well-known painter, M. Lecoa de Bois- 
baudran, of late years the director of the Ecole de 
Dessin des Arts Decoratifs. 


The new Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary’s- 
on-the-Hill, Carnmoney, the erection of which has 
just been completed, was on Sunday solemnly dedi- 
cated by the Most Rev. Dr. Henry, Bishop of Down 
and Connor. The building has cost £3,000. 


The Chancellor of the Diocese of London has 
ordered the removal of an organ which had been 
placed by the churchwardens in the south transept of 
Ashford parish church, Middlesex, on the ground 
that it had been erected without a faculty having 
been previously obtained. It was stated that the 
organ would conceal a memorial window and 
deprive the parishioners of forty sittings. 


Probate of the will of Mr. Richard Christopher 
Rapier, of Brinkburn, Upper Tooting, and of Ran- 
somes and Rapier, Limited, 32, Victoria-street, and 
Waterside Works, Ipswich, engineer, who died at 
The Lees, Folkestone, on the 25th May last, aged 60 
years, leaving personal estate of the value of 
£52,989 3s, 9d. has been granted. 


Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund, “chairman of the Wor- 
cestershire County Council, held an inquiry on 
Friday at the workhouse, Selly Oak, into an 
application of the Northfield Parish Council for 
consent to purchase a piece of land on the Weoley 
Park estate, Selly Oak, for the purposes of a 
recreation ground for Selly Oak and Bournbrook, 
and also to borrow a loan of £3,200 for the purchase 
of the land and works connected with it. 


Lord Midleton, the Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 
has received an intimation from an anonymous 
donor to the fund for establishing a convalescent 
home for women of the county in commemoration 
of the Queen’s reign, that he is prepared to build 
the institution at his own cost, provided that an 
annual income of £800 is assured. Mr. Maurice 
Beddington gave a site for the home near Ramsgate 
a short time ago, consisting of four acres, of the 
value of £4,000. The fund now exceeds £9,000. 


At the last meeting of the Northwich Urban 
Council instructions given to Mr. Bancroft for the 
sinking of trial holes, &c., preparatory to submit- 
ting a comprehensive scheme for the sewerage of 
the district, were confirmed. A scheme, estimated 
to cost £37,000, has been under consideration. This 
was for one part of the town only, and as complaints 
have been frequently made that the lower parts of 
the district have been flooded owing to the sewerage 
arrangements, if is expected that a scheme em- 
bracing practically the whole of the urban district 
will be adopted. The council decided to engage 
Mr. J. Cawley, surveyor, to supervise the making 
of a number of private streets, his remuneration to 
be 23 per cent. on the total outlay. 


The Opera House at Londonderry has been re- 
decorated by Messrs. J. Shaw and Co., of Belfast, 
the works to the ceiling, proscenium, and front of 
boxes being carried out by Mr. James E. Reid, of 
London. 


The new line from Wootton Bassett to Patchway, 
known as the South Wales and Bristol Direct Rail- 
way, is about to be commenced. This will be 32 
miles in length, and will shorten the distance be- 
tween South Wales and London by 22 miles, and 
between Bristol and London by two miles. The 
contract has been let by the directors of the Great 
Western Railway Co. to Sir W. Pearson and Co., of 
London, and the work has to be completed within 
three years. One effect of this railway will be to 
open up districts in Gloucestershire which have 
hitherto been unprovided with railway accom- 
modation. 


The plans of the scheme of Messrs, Stevénson 


and Burstall, of London, for the reconstruction of | P 


the sewerage system of Douglas, Isle of Man, at a 
cost approaching £50,000, have now been fully 
apEetyea of by the town council of that watering- 
place, 


The master builders of Aberdeen left that city on 
Friday on their annual excursion, the Trossachs 
and Loch Lomond being the places selected as the 
scene of the outing. The party, to the number of 
20, travelled in a special saloon attached to the 
5.25 Caledonian train. Staying overnight ‘in 
Stirling, they started on Saturday morning on their 
trip through the beautiful country between Perth- 
shire and Dumbartonshire. The return journey 
was made by Balloch and Glasgow, Aberdeen 
being reached at 10.5 the same evening, 


Colonel W. Langton Coke has held an inquiry in 
reference to an application by the East Ham Urban 
District Council to borrow £1,400 for the purchase 
of land for the p ses of sewage disposal, and 
£1,050 for the fire brigade purposes and for the 
construction ofan underground sanitary convenience. 
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The partnersbip hitherto subsisting between E. E. 
Homer and W. H. Ridler, architects, of Bucklers- 
bury, E.C., under the style of Homer and Ridler, 
has been dissolved. 


The subject of a proposed subway under the 
Strand from the Temple to the Law Courts has been 
again submitted to the Strand Board of Works by 
the Temple authorities. The Works Committee of 
the Strand Board have issued a report reeommend- 
ing that the application be granted upon condition 
that the subway be open only during such hours as 
may be necessary to accommodate the business of 
the Royal Courts of Justice, and that the public 
have the right to use it at such times as it may be 
open. The subject will be fully considered at the 
meeting of the Board after the vacation. 


Colonel Albert J. Hepper, R.E., held a Local 
Government Board inquiry at Nuneaton, on Friday, 
respecting the application of the Nuneaton and 
Chilvers Coton Urban District Council for sanction 
to borrow £1,500 for the erection of a public library, 


The new organ in Bangor Cathedral is fast 
approaching completion, and will be opened next 
month, : ; E 


Lady Augusta Mostyn opened a bazaar at 
Deganwy, Llandudno, on Friday, and announced 
her intention of erecting a new church at an outlay 
of £2,000 on a site given by her son, Lord Mostyn. 


A peal of eight bells has just been placed in the 
tower, added in 1887, to St. Michael’s Church, East 
Teignmouth. The bells have been cast by Messrs. 
Llewellyn and James, Bristol, and Mr. Harry 
Stokes, of Woodbury, Devon, has hung them. A 
new oak floor, frame, and fittings have been fur- 
nished. A set of eight chimes has been added to 
the clock by Messrs. John Smith and Sons, of 
Derby, who made the clock in 1889. The dedica- 
tion service took place last week. 


A strike of masons and bricklayers has broken 
out at Buda-Pesth, as their demand for higher 
wages has been refused. Some ten thousand have 
struck, and about an equal number of assistant 
workers are thrown out. There have already been 
several conflicts between the strikers and the police. 


The Right Rey. C. O. L. Riley, D.D., Bishop of 
Perth, West Australia, conducted a dedication ser- 
vice at the parish church, Morecambe, on Friday, 
when the new chancel, organ chamber, and vestries 
were formally consecrated, and the new east window 
was unveiled. The east end of the church has been 
entirely rebuilt. The cost of the alterations has 
been £1,105. 


A branch of Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s bank was 
opened for business on Monday, at the corner of 
Market-street and Grainger-street, Newcastle. The 
premises, which were recently destroyed by fire, 
have been reconstructed from plans by Mr. J. C. 
Cackett, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle. All the bank 
fittings are of Spanish mahogany, teak being em- 
ployed for the external woodwork. This rests upon 
a base and sur-base of red and grey granite. 
Messrs. Sopwith, of Northumberland-street, New- 
castle, carried out the teak and mahogany work for 
the architect, and Messrs. Emley did the granite 
work, while the structural work was executed by 
Mr. Maughan, of Westgate-road, in the same city. 


The formal opening of the new premises of the 
St. George’s Co-operative Society at the junction 
of George’s-road and Gladstone-street, Glasgow, 
took place on Saturday. A cost of something like 
£25,000 has been incurred in acquiring and altering 
the large block of buildings to suit the wants of the 
society. 

A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
Edward Vigers, Elgin-avenue, Notting-hill, W., 
and Palace-chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster, 
S.W., late Parliament-street, S.W., architect and 
surveyor. . 


The Roman Catholic bishop of Southwark laid 
the foundation-stone of a Catholic Church at 
Redhill on Tuesday afternoon. It is to take the 
lace of the old church, which had become much 
dilapidated. 


Mr. E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., has been com- 
missioned to execute a statue of the Duke of Norfolk, 
in commemoration of his 
Mayor of Sheffield. 


The offer made a little time back by the David 
Lewis Trustees to purchase Rupert-lane Barracks, 
Liverpool, has now been accepted by the authorities. 
As soon as arrangements have been made to com- 
plete the purchase, and the land is transferred to 
the Lewis Trust, steps will be taken by the trustees 
to have the unsightly old barracks pulled down, 
and the site laid out as a public recreation ground 
and a pleasure garden. : 


The Board of Trade has granted a license for 
tliree years from the present month for the working 
of the Highgate Hill Steep-Grade Cable Tramway. 
The cars, after remaining idle for four years, were 
re-started a few months ago, the tramway, after 
being repaired, being worked under a provisional 
license from the Board of Trade. 


public services whilst | 
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Ata special meeting of ‘Dundee Town Cou 
Monday a resolution in favour of the munici 
tion of the tramways was carried by a large majo 


The school board for Halifax adopted on M: 
plans by Mr. J. F. Walsh, of that town, fo 
tensive additions to their schoolin Ackroyd-p 


Excavations that are being carried out nes 
Casino, at Baden-by-Zurich, have brought to 
many relics of the time when this district w 
great entiepot of the Roman army in Trans 
Switzerland. The site of an old Roman mil 
hospital has been found. A still more valu 
“find”? has» been made in the shape of ay 
which must have belonged to some wealthy Ro 
A well-modelled statuette in bronze, represent 
faun, and a three-branch candlestick are 
the objects discovered. a 
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DIRECTORS OR BUILDERS. 


EN who can organise and direct are 
now the successful men cf business, 
and for a man to succeed in any vocation in 
‘these days it is no longer necessary that he 
should perform his own work, or to be a 
skilled expert. With one or two exceptions, 
the proposition holds true. The surgeon in- 
deed must be an expert operator ; the painter 
and sculptor has each to execute his own 
ideas in canvas or marble; but, notwith- 
standing these and a few, other exceptions, 
the leading professional man is he who can 
direct and control others—the ‘‘ whip-hand,”’ 
to use an expression suitable to another occu- 
pation. So true is it, that we hear in every 
profession the complaint that the superficial 
and the incompetent get on, while the man 
who has come out of his school with flying 
colours or won academical honours finds it 
hard to get employment. 

In these days, the man of action and the 
business man, one who can transact affairs 
with as little friction as possible and does not 
allow art to absorb too much attention, is he 
who succeeds. As far as qualifications go, 
readiness in facts and figures is of more con- 
sequence than learned research into the 
theories and principles of architecture, or 
even a facile pencil, much as the latter is 
valuable as an auxiliary of practical qualities. 
Mr. Bookful has never been able to supplant 
Mr. Pushington in the practical qualities of 
winning clents, managing committees, or 
arranging contracts, and we are afraid it 
must be confessed that the purely practical 
man wages an unequal conflict with the 
mere artist draughtsman. For some reason 

_ or other in the nature of things, the 
gifts of imagination and art expression 
have very seldom found a congenial soil in 
the mental discipline and habits of the 
student. Those experienced in architectural 
class teaching, and in schools of art, have to 
confess to finding a certain dislike to sustained 
study amongst artists and draughtsmen. They 
are bad readers, and worse thinkers. The 
exceptions make the rule. To set an archi- 
tectural student on a problem of mathe- 
matics, or to give him the task of finding 
the strains in a girder or roof, is to expect 
him to do something of the most uncongenial 
kind. _ His soul revolts against figures. For 
analytical study the artist has little inclina- 
tion. Art-designing is synthetic: it puts 
together, combines, and arranges;—on the 
contrary, scientific and mathematical studies 
require the very opposite process. The 
student has to analyse, take to pieces, and 
dissect, and form his conclusions. From data 
and experiment he has to discover certain 
laws and apply these step by step. Thus, in 
working out a formula for a girder or a roof, 
he has to determine certain loads, how they 
act, what strains they produce, and then tofind 
certain sections or positions of members 
which will give the required strength. The 
process is absolutely the reverse of the way 
‘an architect would sketch out a structure. 
Suppose it is a vaulted building of masonry. 
He lays down his plan and sketches his 
elevation for the whole building before he 
thinks of proportioning his’ section or the 
size of his buttresses. The designer does not 
think of drawing a eda of forces for his 
section, or showing where the resultant of 
the thrust of his vault and the weight of his 

_ tmnasonry will come, till he has satisfied him- 
_ self of the proportions of his building and its 


elevation externally. 
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averse to artistic studies. The bustling busi- 
néss man has no time nor inclination to 
ponder over nice proportions, delicate mould- 
ings, or subtleties of form and colour, and if 
he can delegate all this kind of work to 
another —a ‘‘ ghost”’ or a decorative artist—he 
is quite satisfied. To him ‘time is money,” 
and the quicker he can turn out one job after 
another the better. Owing to these inepti- 
tudes of the student and the business man, it 
comes to pass that their labours have to be 
pursued on different lines to those of the 
designer. They can be learned from books 
or cultivated in the office or committee-room. 
Not so the designer; he can only cultivate 
his art in the studio. But the business tact 
isan art also. The clever man of business 
is an artist of management; he knows how 
to organise and direct—a valuable qualifica- 
tion which should not be forgotten by the 
younger men in the profession who scoff at 
office work and management. The most 
successful men in the profession have 
been those who have brought to their genius 
as designers the discipline of business habits. 
It was by their dual qualifications as directors 
and designers that men like the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Mr. Street accomplished 
the prodigious amount of work that fell 
‘to their share—an amount unequalled by any 
architect of the Middle Ages. But how? 
Neither of them could have done so single- 
handed: they had their surveyors, quantity- 
takers, draughtsmen, clerks of works, and a 
staff of assistants; it was impossible for 
either of them to superintend all their works 
scattered up and down the country, or even 
to give them more than a hasty inspection. 
Modern facilities of education, railways, and 
other opportunities have made it practicable 
to bring together these various agents, under 
leaders of the profession, so that a successful 
architect can muster at his command an 
army of workers, and by dividing his forces 
undertake to carry out a score or more of 
big buildings, the designs for which have all 
been prepared at his London offices. This 
centralisation of skill and labour is very 
different to the system under which the 
great edifices of the Middle Ages were con- 
structed. 

Let us take the testimony of an authorita- 
tive writer. In his article ‘‘ Construction,” 
in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Archi- 
tecture Francaise,” Viollet-le-Duc describes 
the duties of the architect in the West: ‘It 
was incumbent upon the constructor to pro- 
cure the materials, to find the means of 
transporting them, and to contend against 
the ignorance of unskilful labourers, and 
that he himself should’ make his own obser- 
vations as to the quality of the lime, of the 
sand, of the stone, and to look after the 
storing of the timber. He not only had to 
be the architect, but the quarryman, the 
surveyor, the modeller, the superintendent, 
the carpenter, the lime-burner, the mason, 
and could be assisted only by his own intelli- 
gence and reason as an observer. To-day, 
when a lawyer or a business man has a house 
built without the assistance of an architect, 
it is easy for us to consider these first efforts 
as rude; but the genius which a builder of 
that period required and evinced in the 
erection of a hall, or a church, was certainly 
superior to that demanded from an architect 
of our time, whose operations may be carried 
on withoutany knowledge of the first elements 
of his art, a thing which too often occurs. . . 
In those days of barbaric ignorance, the most 
intelligent—those who had raised themselves 
by their own genius above the common 
workman—were alune capable of directing 
a structure, and the superintendence 
of buildings, necessarily limited among a 
restricted number of superior men, for that 
reason produced original works, in the ex- 
ecution of which the reasoning faculties 
were largely called upon where calculation 
is apparent, and the form bears that stamp 


of superiority which is the distinguishing 
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mark of buildings ably planned, subservient 
to the needs and customs of the people.” 

Thus it was the élite of the craftsmen that 
supplied the material from which the old 
master builders arose. They were men who 
-by natural ability and skill in their craft had 
raised themselves to a position above the 
workman. By-.a process of natural selection 
or ‘‘ survival of the fittest” among them the 
few came to be architects. This is a rather 
different thing to asserting, as some have 
done, that the designing of buildings can 
be intrusted to everyone who can handle 
tools. Nothing is less true to fact. The 
old craftsman who became master-work- 
man or ‘surveyor’? was one who, had 
he lived in these days, would probably 
have won a name in the profession. In 
his time he won a leading position at 
building among his fellow-craftsmen. He 
united both the faculties to a certain degree. 
To a mason or an artist craftsman in some 
trade he united a certain amount of tact and 
common sense. Circumstances in those days 
favoured his promotion, because there was a 
natural competition amongst skilled men; 
but it is not so in these days. The mischief 
now is that the man may be an artist, and 
also one of skill, and yet cannot rise. In- 
crease in numbers does not account for the 
fact; much more must be attributed to 
capital, favourable circumstances, individual 
qualities. With these a man possessed of 
very ordinary abilities gets on. A wide dif- 
ference exists between preparing a design in 
an office and ordering it to be erected 
according to plans and specifications, and 
directing its progress personally step by step 
on the building itself. Ata time when a man 
rose by degrees to be superintendent from 
the ranks of his own vocation, it would have 
been thought mad presumption for an out- 
sider of the building crafts to dictate what 
should be done, and how a building ought to 
be designed. How great the change! The — 
designing, controlling, directing is done from 
the outside by a class above the worker, 
the actual building by men who have no 
personal interest in the work. So the 
director-designing combination or agency 
of the present day has come about, and all is 
done by delegation. It has many advantages 
—economy of labour in the clerical work, 
speedier and more accurate draughtsmanship, 
special knowledge of buildings for varying 
uses, inception by men of a wider culture, 
more expert workmanship; but there is, on 
the contrary, no longer that close and direct 
relation between the construction as a matter 
of fact and utilityand pleasing design. When 
the conceiver and the worker are separated, 
who can wonder if the building isa crude and 
coarse fulfilment of the artist’s intention ? 

We said just now the analytic mind took 
things to pieces, while the man of synthetic 
tastes, the designer, delighted to combine 
and arrange and harmonise. These distinct 
habits exactly represent the scientific expert 
and the artist who look at things in different 
ways. ‘Take, as an instance, the way an 
ordinary man of intelligence or a book- 
learned architect would regard an edifice. He 
would be more concerned with its dimensions, 
size, height, span, &c. If he was a man 
expert in construction he would be more 
interested in knowing the span and thickness 
of the vault than he would the arrangement 
of the ribs and the details of springers ; he 
would work out the section showing diagram 
of forces; he would spend more time in 
examining and drawing to scale a timber o1 
iron roof than he would in sketching its 
architectural details. For him facts are of 
more interest than effects or design or 
proportions. j . 

The great want of connection in our 
buildings is one of the results of this mode 
of studying architecture—of the mode of 
analytical study. Our architectural and 
technical schools and courses, by sectional 
teaching, encourage this disjointed way of 
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studying design. For instance, they take 
materials, consider the properties, weights, 
and qualities of brick, stone, iron, and 
timber, but without making the student 
consider what all these properties mean in 
relation to design. If they make the novice 
an expert in answering questions cn the 
crushing resistance, porosity, and working 
qualities of a particular stone, they think 
they have done all for him; but really they 
have only taught him the A BC of the sub- 
ject. He knows as little as before as to 
how he should cut and convert or adapt 
the stone; how it. should be applied; and 
of wood and iron and brick he only 
learns the physical qualities. Take, again, 
the subject of construction—the strength 
and stress of materials. The student is 
taught all the mechanical principles ; but he 
is left entirely to his own resources when 
he has to design a yault, a buttress, or a 
timber or iron roof to suit a given building. 
He may have to draw to a scale a roof-truss 
showing its joints and connections; but all 
this may only make him an expert engineer 
or mechanical draughtsman. They are all 
So many separate and disconnected studies, 
and have no more to do with design or 
particular buildings than a knowledge of the 
rules of grammar can make a man a good 
prose writer, or a knowledge of descriptive 
anatomy can make a physician. These dis- 
jointed studies may enable a youth to get 
a high number of marks, but they will not 
enable him to design a cottage well. The 
results of this mode of teaching architecture 
is seen in our buildings. It makes technical 
graduates, but not designers. 

A. designs a roof on mathematical principles 
though it is extremely ugly, while every 
detail has been studied carefully ; it has no 
connection whatever with the rest of build- 
ing. The corbels which carry the ribs on the 
wall are left to the fancy of the mason. B. 
has been very careful to make his stone 
pillars strong enough to bear the weight, 
and to design the details of his arcade 
according to the rules of a particular Gothic 
period, but they are either coarse or ex- 
tremely weak. He has simply applied what 
he has been taught, and designed details that 
are only suited to a cathedral. C. designs a 
water tower from an engineer’s point of view; 
but the tank of iron is atrociously united to 
the brick tower. These are only a few.of the 
ways in which the modern scholastic ideal of 
architecture fails. The mason and carpenter 
period of the art was saved from these crudities 
and errors. But we have to look at things 
as they are. We cannot again hope to return 
to the age of a craftsmanship architecture ; 
but we can do something to restore the con- 
nection which was severed in the 16th 
century. A few are striving to make archi- 
tecture again what it was, the result of a 
combination of crafts, by making masons and 
carpenters directors of building, and edu- 
eating the architect in trade schools. We 
doubt whether such a state is again prac- 
ticable; but we can do much to make the 
architect better understood by the workman. 
His main position now must chiefly be that 
of a director, and his function that of 
arranging and combining. He need not 
trouble about details of trades, or be an ex- 
pert in handling tools, but he can be taught 
to draw details that are reasonable and 
intelligible, and so to avoid the habit of 
designing out of his head in materials which 
he knows little about, and save trouble to 
those who have to torture them into shape. 
One writer says that ultimately the large 
crafts will reabsorb the architect. This is 
hardly probable under existing circum- 
stances. What is more desirable is to secure 
him against further division and detachment 
from building. 
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The retirement is announced of General Sir 


E. C. 8. Williams, K.C.1.E., Government Director 


of Indian Railways at the India Office, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS ON ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Shoe International Architectural Congress 
of Architects has been holding its 
meetings at Brussels during the week. 
Organised by the Société Centrale d’Archi- 
tecture of Belgium, a body of enlightened 
and independent views, there is no doubt 
the deliberations of the members of the con- 
gress will have their due weight. One of 
the most important questions on the pro- 
gramme we see is ‘‘ Instruction in Archi- 
tectural Art: Should it be Eclectic, or 
should it be Limited to the Principles of a 
School?” Here a challenge is thrown down 


to all who have theories to bring forward. 
For the real architect, who has a conscience 
and endeavours to discover a raison a étre for 
his position, which has been declared rather 
untenable, this subject will provoke interest. 


Of course, we know there are hundreds in 


the profession who care not a sou about the 
subject, who regard it as a question far above 
the needs of practical men, and to whom 
the discussion of architects’ remuneration 
would be more to their taste, or the three 
last questions in the programme. 
men all educational subjects are distasteful. 


To these 


As to what will be said on this first sub- 


ject, we can form little opinion now; but 
there will no doubt be many champions for 
the theory that instruction in architecture 
should be eclectic, and not confined to one 
school. 
brought up in the eclectic school: he likes 
to exercise his taste in selecting a ‘‘style,” a 
bit from this building and a bit from that, 
or, as it has been nick-named, to follow the 


The modern architect has been 


‘* bib-and-tucker” system of design; it is 
easy, and accommodates itself to various 
house or shop can be 

the church or schools 
Gothic, the baths Alhambra-esque, and 
soon. To limit oneself to the principles of 
a school may do very well for a few; but not 


for the man who caters for popular suffrages. 


Of course, such a reason will not commend 
itself to the real artist, who regards archi- 
or the result of the 
craftsmanship of the age to special ends; 
who says, in short, there is no such thing as 
a modern style, but that each designer or 
workman must impress his own meaning. 
In another article will be found some re- 
marks bearing upon this topic. It would be 
well to remind the reader of the theories that 
now obtain. First, there are those who say 
that the study of architecture is a matter of 
learning different historic styles, and apply- 
ing them as best they can with more or less 
modification, which class form the larger 
class of the profession, Second, those who 
say there is no such thing as architecture 
apart from building; that we can give 
the title of architecture only to build- 
ings which can be dressed up in historic 
styles; third, those who haye some theory 
of design, as, for instance that propounded 
by M. Leopold Hidlitz. The first theory is, 
of course, based on learning the styles, and 
may be called, therefore, the scholarship 
idea, which has existed in one form or 
another ever since the death of living archi- 
tecture in the 16th century. All that we 
are at present is due to the scholastic view 
of art. Genuine architecture, the result of 
‘experimental workmanship with tradition 
behind and reason in front,” as Mr. Lethaby 
Says, ceased entirely, and then it was an 
‘“‘essdy in vrai architecture” in which 
scholars and amateurs dabbled, as well as 
architects. It is this ‘scholarship ” theory 
of architecture that we have most to break 
away from: it is curbing invention—or 
rather suppressing it—and is likely to 
last so long as there are any old styles to 
borrow from. As to instructing students 
in architecture, the question is one of 
immense importance. On this system, the 


student must be a scholar in stflad if he- 
would succeed. He must look upon Classical 
antiquities and Medieval traditions as the 
very groundwork of architecture, and regard 
them with as much importance as the scholar 
of lauguage would Greek and Latin. But 
on rational grounds, such an academical 
course is not to be recommended. YViollet le 
Duc, Hidlitz, Fergusson, Veron, and others 
have all denounced a method of instruction 
founded on dead styles. The building, as a 
specialised product for a given end, an 
organic structure in which every require- 
ment and condition finds its suitable ex- 
pression, must be the basis of any intelhgent 
study. The ‘‘architecture” of such a build- 
ing must be developed from within outwards, 
it cannot be borrowed or imported ; in a word, 
it must be the development and ae of 
function. The academical theory of educating 
the architect is, on philosophical grounds, a 
decided mistake; but the difficulty is in 
finding a substitute. The remarks of Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby in a paper read at the Inter- 
national Congress on Technical Education 
have a bearing on the question. The author 
traces the origin of the breakdown of archi- 
tecture to the 16th century, when Roman 
law and art overthrew the guilds of crafts- 
men ; and the substitution of the scholarship 
ideal. ‘Before this time, the guilds of work- 
men were bound up with religious brother- 
hoods, and with the corporate life of the 
municipalities; but the revolution struck at 
them all, and in their place ‘‘a set of drawing 
masters, designers, commercial travellers in 
art” flocked from Italy, and ‘‘ hun about 
the courts of France, Germany, and Eng- — 
land.” These ‘‘ drawing master” designers — 
were chiefly painters, and hence the architect — 
became to be regarded as a “‘drawing master” 
of buildings rather than a graduate of 
the shops. These terms ey de- 
scribe the class of men who became the 
ancestors of the modern architect. The same 
writer refers to the disappearance of the body 
of workers which the earlier masters like 
Wren had to deal with, which body is fast 
decaying, and he refers to the value of the 
old guilds and the need of establishing 
schools in which the workman and the archi- 
tect can be instructed. No one can seriously 
dispute the value of properly-constituted 
schools or guilds for craftsmen and architec- 
tural students. It is true, also, that pro- 
fessional and literary education is defective = 
it relies too much on conyentional lines, 
rules, and formule, and is apt, as we are 
told, to ‘‘run to grammar,” as the English 
system of teaching languages. The question 
‘«‘ What should be the programme ?” will not 
be answered till we bring the worker into 
association with the professional man. Then 
only can a series of questions or exercises be 
framed of value to the student of building. — 
Of the other papers to be read and discussed_ 
we can say little now. The second subject 
is the old question as to the value of a 
diploma—<‘Is an architectural diploma. 
necessary ?”? After what we have said, we 
should say no student will value a diploma 
which is not a guarantee of architectural 
skill, The third subject, Restoration, inee 
more practical interest. It is briefly. the 
right of an architect to correct the mistakes or 
alter the construction of the original builders 
to finish unfinished parts of the build- 
ing, like completing a tower of an old church. 
The right of an architect to interfere with 
another man’s work isa delicate and moot 
point. Why not? The old architects had 
no such scruple in adding to, pulling down, — 
and altering another's work. But there is a 
professional sense of etiquette in modern pro— 
cedure which we cannot quite understand. 
The other two questions haye reference 
the ownership of designs—‘‘ What st 
should be taken to insure architects’ 
prietorship of their designs?” The diffi 
would be sometimes to say what was 
‘original in a design. The last question, 
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the need of establishing a fund to protect 
architects, is one that may be profitably dis- 
cussed in the interests of the profession. Such 
a fund would enable architects to claim their 
rights against exacting boards, and assist 
them to yentilate their grievances in com- 
petition awards. 
a 


ASSEMBLY HALL, ETC., HEBDEN 
BRIDGE. 

yi ose Hall is in course of erection adjoining 

the church and presbytery buildings re- 
cently erected. The walls are of random block 
insides, with local stone dressings. The plan 
shows the assembly hall only, under which there 
is a billiard-room, games rooms, baths, &c. The 
whole is being built at a total cost of about £900, 
exclusive of heating and furnishing. Mr. W. 
Wrigley, M.S.A., of Hebden Bridge, is the 
architect for the work. 
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MECHANICAL COMPRESSION OF 
GROUND FOR FOUNDATIONS. 


es the time of Chatmoss and before, archi- 
tects and engineers have had ever before 
them the constantly-recurring difficulty of being 
compelled to erect important and substantial 
structures upon ground to which nature has 
denied the powers of resistance demanded of it 
by man. There are but three principles by which 
this want of resistance can be overcome, although 
each is susceptible of a large number of diverse 
applications. The supports, or, generally speak- 
fng, the foundations of the intended fabric may 
be carried down to a depth at which they will 
ultimately reach hard ground. Again, the area 
of the base may be so increased as to reduce the 
weight per unit of surface to an amount which 
the site can carry with safety. Both of these 
methods are expensive, and the latter is open 
to the objection that it can very seldom be em- 
ployed. Asarule, the value of land is so great 
in districts where high and massive buildings 
are erected, that the adequate area, or rather 
the minimum area which can be made to 
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suffice for the purpose, is all that can 
be obtained. As an example corroborating 
our statement, witness the ‘‘ giant buildings ’’— 
the ‘“‘sky-scrapers’’ of the United States. There 
remains now the third principle to be con- 
sidered, which consists in imparting a factitious 
resistance to the ground which it does not 
naturally possess. Several different processes and 
methods have been used to accomplish this 
desirable end. Our readers may probably recol- 
lect the description published in the columns of 
the Burrpinc Nuws of the freezing process for 
consolidating loose and friable earth, and enabling 
it to stand a much greater unit pressure than 
when under its normal condition. 

A new method, which may be termed the 
‘‘Deluc’’ process, has been very recently intro- 
duced, and though it may be regarded as still 
passing through its probationary career, several 
structures built during the last year, upon founda- 
tions so obtained, have not evinced any signs of 
sagging, cracks, or other premonitory symptoms 
of incipient deformation. In a word, the raison 
@’ étre of the ‘‘ Deluc”’ process is to be found in the 
fact that it effects a compression of the soil over 
as large a surface as is necessary, and to sucha 
depth’as may be required. The maximum depth at 
present attained is a little over 50ft., which was a 
work of considerable difficulty, and may be looked 
upon more as a successful trial of what the 
principle is capable of than as an example of 
what would often occur in actual practical work. 
In order to bring about the requisite degree of 
density or consolidation of the comparatively 
soft substratum, one or more rows of vertical 
holes, about 2ft. in diameter, are sunk at dis- 
tances apart, varying from dft. to 7ft. from 
centre to centre, and subsequently filled up with 
almost any description of clean hard material, 
broken to convenient dimensions. Now comes 
the mechanical part of the operation, which 
consists in the method adopted for perforating 
the holes in the ground. For this purpose, a 
cast-iron ram, weighing about a ton and a half, 
of a prolonged conical form, and furnished with 
a steel point, is allowed to fall from a height of 
between 30ft. and 40ft., being hauled up after 
every blow by a sort of steam pile-driver running 
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on rails along a platform. In moderately soft 
ground, the depth of penetration attained at each 
fall will average about 15in., which will be 
sufficient to perforate a hole 30ft. deep in half-a- 
dozen hours. Experiments have shown that 
when the operation is concluded, even in banks 
of freshly-made earth, the hole so made will hold 
water at a constant level, so firm have the 
adjacent layers become. 

‘When this preliminary stage is reached, a 
lighter ram, weighing a trifle under a ton, and 
with a much blunter point than the former, is 
substituted for it. First, however, the hole is 
filled with the material already described in 
successive instalments of a height of 18in., each 
height being well rammed as the filling proceeds. 
A third ram, of a truncated shape, and about the 
same weight as its predecessor, is used to test the 
results of the process. If, after a certain number 
of blows, there is no further sensible penetration, 
it is assumed that the consolidation has been 
successfully accomplished. The tops of all these 
piles, as they might be called, are then covered 
over with a platform of concrete, and the founda- 
tion for the future building is complete. It 
frequently occurs that a moderate degree of 
resistance will be sufficient, and the present 
process will enable that amount to be obtained, 
without incurring the expensive contingency of 
carrying the foundations down to solid rock or 
hard ground. Whenever, therefore, it is a 
simple case of consolidating the ground 
for only some 6ft. or 7ft., the conically- 
shaped ram is not used. The lighter and blunter 
specimen can do all that is necessary, and also it 
alone is employed when the earth is of a very soft, 
almost of a semi-fluid, description. Were the 
heaviest and sharpest pointed ram used in this 
case, it would go down too far, and might dis- 
appear altogether. A much smaller fall is given 
under these circumstances. It should be stated 
that there is one kind of substratum which defies 
all the efforts of the ‘‘ Deluc’’ process. It is clay. 
When the depth of this material does not exceed 
3ft., the conical ram can tackle the job; but 
when it has a greater thickness, some other means 
must be taken to overcome the difficulty. That 
once effected, the ram can be brought into useful 


play again. The first application of this process 
was made, as might be expected from the name 
of the designer, in France, where the natural 
resistance of the soil was between five and six 
tons to the square foot. It is worth remarking 
that this method of securing good and solid 
foundations on hard ground was used in preparing 
the site for the erection of the large building 
which is to house the whole of the administrative 
staff of the Great Parisian Exhibition in 1900 at 
the Quai d’Orsay, not far from the bridge of 
Alma. The question of the comparative cost of 
the ‘‘ Deluc’’ process will not be quite solved just 
yet, although it is stated that, by dispensing with 
all expensive timber piling, it ought to prove more 
economical, and also, what is equally of import- 
ance, save time and labour. TAG 
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SANITARY ASSOCIATION OF SCOT- 
LAND’S CONGRESS AT DUNDEE. 


bas twenty-third annual congress of the 
Sanitary Association of Scotland was held 
in Dundee on Thursday and Friday in last week. 
At the inaugural meeting on the former day, the 
chair was occupied by Lord Provost M’Grady, 
Dundee, hon. president of the association, who, 
in an address of welcome, contrasted the present 
position of Dundee with that in 1847, more par- 
ticularly as regarded the ravages of typhus fever. 
In the latter year, he stated, with a population 
less than half the present, there were 1,033 cases ; 
in 1865-66, when the population was 110,000, 
there were 1,084 cases; while since 1876, when 
the important improvements scheme of 1871 
came into effect, the number of cases had never 
reached 100 in any one year. In 1895-96 the 
cases numbered respectively four and five, while 
during the present year, up till the end of July, 
only one case had been reported. 

In the council’s report reference was made to 
the passing of the new Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, inregard to which it was stated that although 
its provisions were not so comprehensive and far- 
reaching in some respects as the memorandum of 
the Association urged, it would do much to bring 
about improved sanitary conditions, and would 
give greater facilities to those intrusted with 
public health administration. Regret was gene- 
rally expressed at the death of Mr. J. C. Stobo, 
sanitary inspector, Rutherglen, treasurer of the 
Association. The constitution was altered to 
read, that old members must have their sub- 
scriptions paid by first of August of each year, 
and in case of new members, within two months 
of their admission to the Association, or in the 
discretion of the council their names may be 
removed from the roll. An important alteration 
on the constitution was to the effect that sixty be 
the percentage of marks necessary to obtain a 
pass in the diploma examination of the Asso- 
ciation. Hitherto the percentage has been fifty. 
Rothesay was selected as next year’s place of 
meeting. 

A paper was subsequently read by the President, 
Mr. Gilbert Thomson, C.E., Glasgow, on ‘‘ Recent 
Developments in Sewage Purification.’’ He said, 
while it would appear as if the future progress in 
sewage purification would be largely dependent 
on bacteriological research, the new methods 
had not yet so completely proved their 
superiority as to drive the others out of the 
field. There were still many competing systems 
full of vitality, and his object was not to advocate 
one or another, but to show the main lines 
on which recent advances had been made. Pro- 
ceeding, he described and compared the three 
chief methods of treatment of the present time 
—on land, by precipitation and by bacterio- 
logical methods ; and said the fact that they had 
not yet reached a final settlement of the sewage 
question was proved by the circumstance that 
within the last few weeks, as they had seen by 
the newspaper reports, works on each of the three 
leading methods to which he had referred had 
been adopted or recommended. ‘This was, of 
course, so far due to the differences in local con- 
ditions; but it also suggested the probability that 
meantime there was so little to choose between 
the best representatives of the various systems, 
that causes more or less accidental might be suffi- 
cient to turn the scale in favour of any of them. 
Meantime, it might be said that, while no system 
could be definitely pronounced the best, they had, 
at all events, at command various processes which 
might be trusted to produce, if properly worked, 
a satisfactory effluent. But sewage still remained, 
and probably would remain, an element of expense 
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to any community, and to minimise that expense 


it was necessary that the system should be judi- 
ciously selected, the works skilfully planned, and, 
what was of the less importance, that the manage- 
ment should be careful and skilful. 


aspect. Another aspect which was little considered 
when speaking of works in general, but which 
had an unpleasant habit of coming to the front 
very awkwardly, was the esthetic one. Sewage 
works might be, and usually were, conducted so 
as to cause no actual nuisance; but if by still 
further improvement they could with some plausi- 
bility speak of the corporation aquarium, of the 
district committee’s Jubilee ponds, an important, 
if pe:haps indefinite, advance would have been 
made. 

Bailie Dechan, Hawick, read a paper on “ River 
Pollution,’’ for the partial cessation of which 
injury to the public health of the country 
he said they were indebted to the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act, 1876. The present 
Act, however, was a weakling of a very pro- 
nounced type; but, like most things. not 
understood, it was generally feared. The very 
fact that the consent of the Local Government 
Board was necessary before a sanitary authority 
could take proceedings had practically made the 
Act a dead letter. The Act was also the very 
essence of ambiguity, and the absence of defini- 
tion made it almost hopeless for that progress 
which the altered conditions of our life demanded. 
It was very harassing and annoying indeed to 
local authorities, manufacturers, and others who 
might be responsible for allowing or causing 
pollution of a river, because these parties might 
incur considerable expense in their efforts to 
prevent pollution, which for the time being might 
be accepted as meeting the requirements of the 
case, and shortly afterwards be informed that the 
process adopted was, in the language of the Act, 
‘‘ neither the best nor only practicable and avail- 
able means.’’ Bailie Dechan contended that to 
obviate this feeling of uncertainty they were quite 
entitled to look to the recently-established Local 
Government Board for Scotland for instruction 
and guidance. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
this paper, Mr. John Lindsay, interim Police 
Clerk, Glasgow, said the Rivers Pollution Act 
was of no use whatever, and remarked that it had 
failed absolutely and originally in the purposes 
for which it was intended. He thought the 
Association should set about getting an Act 
which really accomplished the primary purpose it 
was intended for. In the cases of river pollution 
brought under his notice he had found the Act 
to be absolutely of no avail, and even in the 
Public Health Act there was nothing to help 
them from a sanitary point of view. The only 
remedy he could get was to go to the Glasgow 
Police Act of 1866. It seemed to him a sad state 
of matters that for the prevention of the pollution 
of a river one had to go to a local Act of Parlia- 
ment of thirty years ago to get remedies which in 
these days should be contained in a general and 
Imperial Act of Parliament. 


Councillor Elliot, the Sanitary Convener of the 
city, reader a paper on ‘‘ Dundee, Old and New, 
judged from a Sanitary Standpoint,’’ and, after 
discussion, the Congress joined in a drive from 
the Town-house to places of interest within the 
city of Dundee. In the evening the annual 
dinner of the Association was held in the Queen’s 
Hotel. 

On Friday, the conference was resumed in the 
Burgh Court-room, Dundee, the president, Mr. 
Gilbert Thomson, Glasgow, in the chair. Dr. 
Charles Templeman, the medical officer of health 
for Dundee, discussed the question of the pre- 
vention of disease by inoculative methods, in a 
paper which led -to considerable discussion. 
Bailie John Tait, Kirkcaldy, read a paper en- 
titled, ‘‘ On the Trail of Typhoid,”’ in which he 
dealt with two epidemics of enteric or typhoid 
fever which occurred in Kirkcaldy in 1896, and 
remarked that if a clause had been inserted in the 
Public Health Bill, making it imperative that 
those in charge of dairies should pass an examina- 
tion, and receive a diploma of efficiency before 
being put in charge of a dairy, the Act would 
have been more effective. ‘‘ Dairy Sanitation 
and Legislation’’ was the subject of a paper by 
Dr. T. G. Nasmyth, medical officer of health, 
Cupar-Fife; Mr. William Maclay, Glasgow, 


contributed a paper on ‘‘ Protection ani 
ya 


Adulteration ’’ ; and Principal Dewar, 


The public 
health aspect of sewage disposal was now fairly 
secure, and it might be hoped progress in the 
future would probably affect chiefly the financial 


(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, read 
another on ‘‘ The Inspection of Meat.” __ 

At the annual business meeting, the following 
office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year = 
Honorary president, Lord Provost Henry 
M’Grady, Dundee; president, Gilbert Thomson, 
M.A., C.E., Glasgow ; vice-presidents: A. K- 
Chalmers, M.D., medical officer of health, 
Glasgow ; William W. Kelso, sanitary inspector, 
Paisley. Secretary and treasurer, George Middle- 
ton, M.A., LL.B., writer, Glasgow. Council = 
chairmen of health committees, Councillor Elliot, 
Dundee ; Bailie Pollard, Edinburgh ; Bailie 
Dick, Glasgow. Medical officers: Dr. Munro, 
Renfrewshire; Dr. M’Vail, Dumbartonshire ; 
Dr. Ross, Dumfriesshire. Sanitary inspectors = 
Peter Fyfe, Glasgow ; Duncan Cumming, Perth ; 
W. Dunlop Brown, Rothesay. Burgh engineers 
and surveyors : William Mackison, Dundee ; 
Joseph Potts, C.E., Partick. Elected members : 
Dr. Glaister, Glasgow; Bailie Miller, Partick ; 
D. M. Alexander, Glasgow; Councillor Paton, 
Paisley ; Councillor William Maclay, Glasgow ;. 
ex-Bailie Crawford, Glasgow ; Bailie M. Dechan, 
Hawick. President-elect, A. K. Chalmers, M.D..,. 
Glasgow. Board of examiners: Dr. M’Vail, 
Dumbartonshire; Dr. Chalmers, Glasgow ; Mr. 
Gilbert Thompson, Glasgow; Mr. William W-~ 
Kelso, Paisley; Dr. Duncan, Glasgow; Dr. 
Glaister, Glasgow ; Mr. Peter Fyfe, Glasgow; _ 
Mr. G. A. D. Mackay, Edinburgh ; Dr. Banner- 
man, Hawick; Professor Hay, Aberdeen ; Mr. 
George Mackay, Perth ; Mr. David Dunbar, 
Dumbartonshire. — Secretary to the board, George 
Middleton. Parliamentary Bills Committee, the 
whole Council. 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


A REPORT of the progress of the Ordnance 
Survey to March 31, 1897, signed by 
Colonel J. Farquharson, the Director-General, is 
published as a Blue-book. It states that, while 
all cultivated districts in England and Wales were 
surveyed before 1890 on the 1-2500 scale, with 
the exception of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
plans for all the cultivated districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire have since been published. The 
revision of the maps on the 1-2500 scale was 
sanctioned in 1886, but the actual work of 
revision was not begun until 1894. This is attri- 
tuted to the necessity of resurveying those 
counties which had been originally surveyed on 
the 6in. scale. Some delay was also caused by 
the revisions which had been in pr as 
London, Plymouth, Glasgow, and the Tyneside 
towns, but the 1-2500 revision has now been 
taken up in Middlesex, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertford- 
shire, Northumberland, Nottingham, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Glamorganshire, Durham, and West- 
moreland. The area revised during the year 
1896-97 was 4,623 square miles. he rate of 
progress, it appears, has varied greatly, progress” 
having been slow where great changes have taken 
place, as in the neighbourhood of London, and 
relatively rapid in the agricultural districts. Pub- 
lication of the revised plans is presse e: and 
uring 


3,567 square miles haye been published ; 
the year. It is estimated that the arrears will be 
made up by 1910, and the intention is expressed 
that after that has been done no sheet shall repre- 
sent a survey or revision more than 20 years old. 
Maps on the 6in. scale have been pub- 
lished for all England and Wales. The 
new series lin. map is published in two forms 
—(1) outline and contours, this map being now 
completed, and combined maps published also for 
Brighton, Derby, Gloucester, and Cheltenham, 
Plymouth, Nottingham, Chatham, and Win- ~ 
chester ; (2) hill features, the publication of which 
will, according to existing arrangements, be com- 
pleted in 1902. The experiment is being madeof 
having some sheets of this map engraved by the 
trade in order to accelerate the progress ofthe 
work. The revision of the lin. map is being 
carried out independently of that of the larger 
scale maps, and it is intended that all sheets — 
should be annually brought up to date as regards ~ 
railways, canals, and important public works. 
During the revision certain alterations are being 
made in this map so as to bring it. more into — 
harmony with military requirements without 
injuring its utility for civil purposes. At the — 
instance of the War Office, an experimental lin. 
map in colours has been prepared, by transfer 
zinc, of most of the district south of the Tham 
and the publication has been sanctioned by the 
Treasury. The revision of the map issued on the 
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A FRENCH BED OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


scale of four miles to an inch is to follow imme- 
diately that of the lin. map. The plans of all 
towns entitled to a large scale survey have been 
published, and the survey of London on the 5ft. 
scale has been revised and extended. 

Details are also given in the report of the pro- 
gress of work with regard to Scotland and 
Ireland and the Isle of Man. In the case of both 
Scotland and Wales the corrections of place- 
names which have been found necessary have been 
found to be comparatively few. Reference is 
made to the entire change that has been made in 
the system in force for the sale of the maps to the 
public. No comment is made on the degree of 
success resulting from this change, but the list of 
the total values of the maps sold each year show 
that, while from 1889 to 1893 the annual value 
varied between £13,000 and £13,700, increasing to 
£14,903 in 1894 and £15,497 in 1895, the amount 
reached £17,715 in 1896-97. Index maps are 
appended to the report showing the periods which 
have elapsed since the dates of the surveys of the 
various counties, and other particulars as to 
revision and publication. 
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FRENCH BED OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


dhe handsome couch of the four-poster type 

is a fine example of the refined work done 
in France towards the end of the 16th century. 
Most of the members of cornice and of the sides 
and end ef bed are carved with varied enrich- 
ments. The four posts are also richly orna- 
mented with fluted columns, terminated half-way 


up by caps of a Composite description. The bed 


is kept well off the floor by feet. 
——————F 


RESERVOIR DAM PROFILE. 


A bee value of curved dams on plan has received 

much attention from engineering experts. 
The Aqueduct Commissioners to the Quaker 
Bridge Dam, in their report on the design of the 
profile, speak favourably of the value of the 
curved form for a narrow deep gorge, as its arched 
action comes into play. They say: ‘If the radius 
is short, the cross-section of the dam may be pro- 
duced below what is termed the gravity section, 
meaning thereby a cross-section or profile of such 
_ proportions that it is able, by the force of gravity 
- alone, to resist the forces tending to overturn it, 
___ or to slide it on its base at any point.”’ Even if of 
_long radius, the curved formi s said to prove an 

a dvantage to masonry construction. The curved 
form is also more pleasing to the eye than the 


straight, and satisfies the mind as to the stability, 
and should be preferred. ‘The conclusions led the 
experts to recommend the adoption of a 
certain profile in a curved plan with radius 
of about 1,200ft. Mr. C. F. Courtney, in 
his work on ‘‘ Masonry Dams,’’ noticed last 
week, lays down the following conditions as to 
stability :—‘ (1) No part of the masonry must be 
in tension ; (2) no part of the structure must be 
under more than a certain pressure from the 
superincumbent weight; (3) it must by friction 
alone resist any tendency to slide on its base; (4) 
it must by its own weight alone be able to resist 
all tendency to overturn by water pressure, or 
the pressure of uneven winds, &c ; (5) there must 
be such a width given to the top as to counteract 
the effects of expansion and contraction.’’ Prof. 
Rankine points out that theoretically if the limits 
of pressure fall outside the centre-third of the 
profile the structure is exposed to tension; the 
line of pressure therefore falls within the centre- 
third, for if the requirement as to tension be 
fulfilled, conditions 2 to 4 are complied with. By 
aid of the graphic process a number of trial pro- 
files can be drawn, till one be found that will 
give the required lines. Those who are engaged 
in sections of this kind will find the formula given 
by Mr. Courtney for ascertaining the theoretical 
profile of service. It is fully worked out in 
figures, and the author says it meets rigidly the 
requirements of stability. The detailed calcula- 
tions of a masonry dam, 100ft. high, is given in 
tabular form. The formula gives a profile of 
polygonal outline which is quite accurate enough 
for practical purposes. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—I. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Exect. Enes. 


INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE, 


HE lighting of buildings by means of elec- 

tricity has developed to such an extent that it 
is now important that architects, clerks of works, 
and all who deal with specifications of buildings, 
should have some acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles of this system of lighting ; and, 
believing that those who neglect this branch of 
building design will have cause for regret, this 
series of papers has been prepared to give 
students and others a general idea of the princi- 
ples inyolved, and, by explaining everyday terms, 
and the various systems and devices adopted in 
practice, to provide an introduction to this branch 
of electrical engineering, so that advantage may 
be taken of the standard textbooks and journals 
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dealing specifically with electric lighting pro- 
blems. And, whilst it is not expected that archi- 
tects should become electrical engineers, it is not 


| too much to hope that they may possess such a 


knowledge of electric lighting which will enable 
them to work intelligently with the electrical 
engineer when circumstances demand joint re- 
sponsibility. At the same time there are many 
cases, especially with private installations, when 
much preliminary work may be undertaken by 
the architect, whilst in all cases an acquaintance 
with the principles of electric lighting cannot but 
be of use to him. 

To make the series complete it will be neces- 
sary to deal first with some elementary facts 
relating to electrical energy, and to introduce and 
explain such terms, units, and laws as must of 
necessity frequently occur in these articles. And 
here it may be observed that, when we explain 
electrical phenomena by means of comparisons 
with other better known phenomena, the analogy 
given must be limited to the statement made, and 
must in no case be taken to apply to other elec- 
trical phenomena. : 

Our subject naturally divides itself into three 
parts : (1) electrical energy and its production, 
(2) its distribution, and (3) electric lamps and 
light. The generation of electricity, important 
as it may be to the electrical engineer, is, to 
some extent, outside the province of the architect ; 
consequently, it will receive only passing notice, 
due prominence being rather given to distributing 
arrangements of a permanent character, so that 
efficiency, durability, and security may be 
attained. 

However interesting it might be, we must pass 
over the consideration of the purely physical 
phenomena connected with our subject, and con- 
sequently can only say a few words about elec- 
tricity per se. To be concise, we may say that 
electricity is one of the mysterious forces of 
nature, and, like heat and light, it may be de- 
fined as a form of energy; and, although it is 
convenient and usual to compare the transference 
of electricity along a conductor to the flow of 
a fluid in a pipe, there is nothing materialistic in 
its nature, and the comparison is purely and 
simply arbitrary; as a matter of fact, its innate 
nature is beyond our present knowledge. We 
know how to produce it, and also how to use it ; 
and we shall assume that it is common knowledge 
that certain effects are always produced, and 
always accompany the transference of electricity 
from one point to another. In electric lighting, 
for instance, the heating effect of an electric 
current is utilised to produce light, and, in fact, 
speaking generally, the existence of a current of 
electricity can only be recognised by the effects 
its produces. It is also remarkable that these 
effects may be concentrated to any degree and 
wherever they may be required, and it is in con- 
sequence of this that electrical energy is of 
immense practical value. 

We shail also assume that everyone knows that 
electricity may be produced in a variety of ways, 
i.e., by friction, by chemical and by mechanical 
means, and that in each case the substance elec- 
trified is capable of doing work; in other words, 
electrification is accompanied by the production 
of energy. Electricity, produced by means of 
batteries (chemical means), is suitable for experi- 
mental and signalling purposes, whilst for com- 
mercial undertakings on a large scale, electricity 
is produced by mechanical means, and we have 
for lighting purposes to depend upon the dynamo 
as a generator of electricity ; presently, we shall 
have to deal ina very brief manner with different 
types of these generators and generating stations. 
Before, however, we can make much progress 
with our subject proper, it is very important that 
we should have a thorough grasp of those factors 
which comprise an electric circuit ; the first of 
these—current and its unit, the ampéere—will 
now be considered. 


CURRENTS OF ELECTRICITY—THE COULOMB—THE 


AMPERE. 


Commercially, we are concerned mainly with 
electricity in motion, and, in ordinary parlance, 
we speak as if electricity were passing or flowing 
along a conductor, just as water flows alonga 
pipe, and it is from this arbitrary notion that we 
get the idea of currents of electricity ; and, when 
we remember that the word current means simply 
rate of flow, we shall understand that the term 
current of electricity means rate of flow of elec- 
tricity. And, just as we can measure the rate of 
flow of water, so we can measure currents of 
electricity, and in definite units, too, great care 
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having been taken to arrange a comprehensive 
system of electrical units. ‘The system of units 
was legalised by the Board of Trade in 1894, and 
the student cannot pay too much attention to the 
study of electrical units and standards. The unit 
quantity of water is the gallon, cubic inch, or 
cubic foot, whilst the unit quantity of electricity 
is termed the coulomb. The unit rate of flow of 
water is the gallon per second, cubic inch, or cubic 
foot per second, as the case may be; similarly, 
the unit of an electric current or unit rate of 
flow of electricity is the coulomb-per-second, or 
ampere as itis called. 

These units are defined by the Board of Trade as 
follows :—The coulomb or unit quantity of elec- 
tricity is that definite quantity which, when 
passed through a solution of nitrate of silver in 
water, deposits 0:001118 of a gramme of silver. 
The ampére is the name of unit current, and is 
that unvarying electric current which, when 
passed through a solution of nitrate of silver in 
water, deposits silver at the rate of 0:001118 of a 
gramme per second. 

We thus see that a current of electricity of an 
ampere’s strength does a definite amount of work 
per second, this unit conveying the idea of 
vate of transfer ; as an example, we may mention 
that many glow-lamps (120 volts.) give 16 candle- 
power of light when supplied with electricity at 
the rate of half a coulomb per second—that is, 
with half an ampére. Currents may be measured 
in a variety of ways, the commercial instruments 
for measuring ampéres being termed ampére- 
meters or ammeéters. These we shall consider 
when dealing with equipments; for very small 
currents asecondary unit, one-thousandth part of 
the ampere, and called the milliampéere, is used in 
practice. 


CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY — ELECTRICAL 
RESISTANCE AND ITS UNIT, THE OM. 

The idea of electricity being in motion implies 
some conducting channel, and the whole path 
traversed. by electricity is said to form an electric 
circuit. As we have already inferred, some metal 
in the form of wire is generally the medium by 
means of which electricity is transferred from one 
point to another, and it is an advantage when an 
electric circuit consists of a material, or materials, 
which allow electricity to pass easily. Materials 
that do this are called conductors, and since con- 
ductors vary greatly in their conducting powers, 
it is very important to know the degree in which 
conductors differ in this respect. This statement 
implies obstruction to a greater or less extent to 
the passage of electricity, and it is because of this 
obstruction that the magnitude of currents to a 
certain extent is limited. This property of con- 
ductors, obstructing and limiting the quantity of 
electricity passing through a circuit is analogous 
to friction, and is termed electrical resistance. 

. Resistance, then, may be defined as the obstruc- 
tion which electricity encounters when traversing 
a conductor. A good conductor offers little 
resistance, whilst a bad conductor offers so much 
resistance that it is often used to confine the elec- 
tricity along a definite channel ; it is then termed 
an insulator. All substances, however, conduct 
electricity more or less, and, whilst there is no 
substance which offers no resistance, there is no 
material known which obstructs the passage of 
electricity absolutely, nor is there any clear 
dividing line between conductors and insulators. 

Since the magnitude of a current of electricity 
is limited under certain conditions by this 
obstruction offered by conductors, it is obvious 
that the resistance of conductors plays a most 
important part in the distribution of electricity 
for commercial purposes, and in practice we often 
require to compare and measure the resistance of 
conductors with great accuracy ; consequently, a 
standard is required, and a suitable conductor of 
convenient form, given dimensions, and definite 
physical condition, has been chosen, the electrical 
resistance of which is the unit of electrical resist- 
ance known as the ohm. The Board of Trade 
specifies that the ohm, the unit of resistance, 
shall be that resistance offered to an unvarying 
electrical current by a column of pure mercury, 
106°3 centimétres long, and of a constant cross- 
sectional area of one square millimétre at the 
temperature of melting ice. Very often a symbol 
—the small Greek letter omega, w —is used as an 


abbreviation for the term ohm. Thus, 10® means 
10 ohms. 

The factors which individually and independ- 
ently affect the resistance of a conductor are the 
dimensions, the material, the temperature, and 
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Now, just as a long pipe offers more resistance 
to the flow of water in a pipe than a shorter one 
of the same diameter, so the resistance of a con- 
ductor to the passage of electricity is directly 

Increased length 
The resistance also 
varies inversely as the area of the cross-section 


proportional to the length. 
gives increased resistance. 


of the conductor. Doubling the area of a con- 


words, the resistance is halved. 
R =x / (resistance varies as the length) 
Ra ™ (resistance varies inversely as the area) 


ae 


Combining these expressions, we get— 


where R = resistance in ohms, / = the length in 
centimétres, and A = area of cross-section in 


square centimétres. 

Again, with a pipe of given dimensions the 
quantity of water flowing through it, under given 
conditions also depends upon the material and 
the nature of the inside surface of the pipe, and 
in a similar way electrical resistance varies with 
different materials and their physical conditions ; 
in other words, resistance is a physical property 
of the conductor itself.. And, since this physical 


physical condition generally, 


property, electrical resistance, varies with differ- 
ent materials, the resistance of a mass of known 
volume of the various materials in a definite form 
is accurately determined. To do this a centi- 
métre cube—a cube each side of which is one 
centimétre long—is interposed in an electric 
circuit, and the resistance offered to the passage 
of electricity between two opposite faces of the 
cube at a temperature of 0° C. is found in terms 
of the ohm. This resistance when exactly deter- 
mined is of the nature of a constant, and is known 
as the specific resistance or resistivity of the 
material. As the specific resistances are’ very 
small quantities, it is more convenient to express 
the resistivity of a material in microhms 
(millionths of an ohm). ‘Thus the resistivity of a 
sample of nearly pure copper was found to be 
0°000001561 of an ohm, or 1°561 microhms. 

Usually the Greek letter o (Sigma) is used to 
denote the specific resistance or resistivity of a 
substance ; so that— 

Bois abe ta tah Geen AR Rete sete a kD 

And, combining this with the expression given 
in equation (1), we obtain the relationship between 
the resistance, dimensions, and material of a 
conductor—i.e., 


e) 4G ar 
R= 7 = a BAe yt es) 


which enables us to calculate very readily the 
resistance of a conductor; 7 and dare the radius 
and diameter respectively. 

Again, the resistance of a conductor also 
depends upon the purity of the material, the 
degree of hardness or softness; &c. Also, when 
the material of a conductor is an alloy, its resist- 
ance is always higher than that of the individual 
metals forming the alloy. It will not be out of 
place here to point out that the magnitude of the 
current itself does not exert any influence upon 
the resistance of the conductor through which the 
electricity is passing, except in so far as it 
changes the physical state of the wire—as, for 
instance, by raising the temperature of the wire. 
The effects of these changes will be considered in 
detail later on. 

It will no doubt appear strange that, whilst 
high conducting power is considered the essen- 
tial property of a conductor, a unit of the nega- 
tive or converse property has been chosen for 
purposes of reference, instead of a unit denoting 
the facility with which a material permits the 
flow of electricity. For some problems, how- 
ever, such a unit is desirable, and is often used in 
calculations. Now, the property which a sub- 
stance has for conducting electricity is termed 
‘* conductance.’’ Conductance is the converse of 
resistance, and is measured in terms of a unit 
which is the reciprocal of the ohm, the nnit of 
resistance. This unit is termed the mho, an 
inversion of the word ‘‘ohm’’—that is, mho is 
ohm written backwards. The mho is the con- 
ductance of a column of mercury 106°3 centi- 
métres long and 1 square millimetre in sectional 
area at 0° C, and it is evident that a conductor of 
R ohms resistance will have a conducting power 

= mhos. 


of R Conductance, then, is determined 
by dividing unity by the resistance in ohms. On 
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ductor allows twice the number of ampéres to 
pass, other things remaining the same; in other 
Algebraically— 
| way not to be desired. Nature fortunately pro-— 


account of its high conducting power, copper 
used almost universally for conducting cables. — 
As is well known, electricity for lighting pur- 
poses has often to be carried considerable distances, — 
and consequently whilst conductors should have — 
little resistance that they may form an easy path — 
for the electricity passing, it is at the same time — 
essential that means should exist for confining the — 
electricity in a definite path ; otherwise it will be — 
found that itis the nature of electricity to take 
shorter paths so as to complete the circuit ina — 
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vides us with a plentiful supply of both con- — 
ductors and insulators, giving us a large variety — 
of materials which differ widely in their conduct- 
ing powers, so that by making a judicious selection 
from these materials we are enabled to use con- — 
ductors permitting electricity to flow easily, and — 
at the same time to inclose the conductors with 
insulating materials or insulators, giving us un- — 
limited control over the current and the path, so 
as to prevent leakage, waste, and danger. = 
Insulating materials are those which have high — 
resistances, such as dry air, glass, porcelain, — 
stoneware, slate, mica, ebonite, shellac, paraffin, — 
resin, and bituminous compounds, oil, india- — 
rubber, guttapercha, paper, cotton, silk, and — 
wood. The specific resistances of these substances _ 
are so high that we express insulation resistances _ 
in terms of a secondary unit, one million times — 
the size of the ohm, which is termed the megohm. — 


* 
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insulation © 


The megohm-mile is a unit of resistance de- 
noting the average insulation resistance of one — 
mile of insulated cable. Insulation resistance — 
decreases with length of cable and increases with — 
thickness of covering. It varies considerably — 
with atmospheric changes, and changes in tem- 
perature, decreasing greatly with increase of © 
temperature and addition of moisture. In the 
proper place we shall deal with different types of 


‘| cables and methods of insulating the same, and 


shall give directions for using the right kind for _ 
the various purposes for which they may be — 
required. a oat 


(To be continued.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF AROHES IN 


CONCRETE.—XI. | eA ee: r 
W E shall now pass on to review the experi- 
ments and tests carried out upon a 


constructed of different materials, but having 
same span and other details in common, so fa 
the circumstances and conditions of each 
would permit. These tests are particularl 
teresting and valuable, insomuch as the I 
the span of each description of arch was 7! 
dimension which raises them far beyond 
amateur or toy phase, and places them in the 
of practical working structures, and thoroug 
fit to do their duty as road or railway brid, 
One great desideratum when subjecting 
arched type of construction to actual tests, 
those of a severe character, was fortuna’ 
secured—that is, a firmand solid stratum to b 
the points of support upon. ‘The exam 
selected for the experiments we are about 
describe were five in number, and were ¢ 
structed respectively of stone, brick, ord 
well-rammed concrete, Monier cement on t 
compound system, and of steel. The loads a 
composed of old rails, piled up in gradually 
successive layers or tiers, commencing at ¢ 
point of support, and carried up to the crow: 
the arch only, so that they were distribu 
uniformly over one half of the span. It is ob 
that this condition could only obtain in practi 
when the rolling load was advancing across 
arch; but, as this arrangement tries its pow 
endurance and resistance to the maximum 
it constitutes a very suitable and app: at 
standard according to which to dispose the loadit 
It should be kept in view that in the arch, as } 
as in every other similar constructive desig a, it 
not the absolute amounts of the dead and mov 
or live loads, regarded separately, which ¢ 
affect the resulting stresses, butthe proportion wh 
exists between them ; in other words, the g 
the disproportion or discrepancy between 
respective amounts the more disadvantag‘ 
do they affect the structure when the 
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loading is on the live side. When a bridge reaches a 
yery large span its dead or insistent weight becomes 
_ of such magnitude that the rolling or live load may 
be practically neglected. It would, in fact, pro- 
duce no more effect upon the bridge than woulda 
bluebottle fly walking across a 3in. plank. 

A reference to Fig. 1 will show the manner in 
which thearches were supported and the platform 
erected upon which the numerous tiers of rails 
were accumulated. Underneath the arch, which 
is represented in skeleton elevation in Fig. 1 by 
the curved line AB, five masonry pillars were 


built, corresponding to the odd number sl, 3, 5. . . 


9 in the elevation, Each pillar was 3ft. 4in. by 
7ft. 6in., and carried all the temporary scaffolding 
and centring. In order that the uniform distri- 
bution of the loadshould be completely guaranteed, 
a platform a 6—/ was built on the top of the arch. 
_ The platform was supported by six steel pillars 
upon small pedestals, raised about 1ft. above the 
levelof thearch, and strengly braced together by 
diagonal struts and ties; the total weight of the 
platform and pillars amounted to15 tons. In pro- 
portioning the dimensions of the steel pillars it was 
estimated that a load of two tons per square foot 
would not exert a correspondingly greater stress 
upon them than six tons per square inch—a very 
fair margin for good mild steel. 
Of all the arches tested of the span of 76ft. that 
_ constructed of brick proved to be the weakest and 
the strongest, but we must not anticipate. We 
shall commence with the weakest, an elevation of 
_ which is given in Fig. 2, and a transverse section 
through the crown in Fig. 3. The principal 
dimensions, which will answer for all the bridges 
to a certain extent, are span=76ft. rise=15ft. 
radius of intrados=55ft. The widthof the arched 
rib was 7ft. 3in., the depth at the crown 2ft., and 
at the springings 3ft. 6in. Machine-made bricks 
were used throughout, and when subjected to 
separate preliminary tests evinced a very remark- 
able degree of strength snd excellence. Thearch 
was turned in Portland cement mortar, mixed in 
the proportions, by volume, of one part of cement 
to two and a half parts of clean, hard, sharp 
sand. About one-third of an inch was allowed 
for the joints, and, without entering into further 
details, it may be stated, once for all, that no 
precautions were neglected to insure the best 
materials and first-class workmanship. The 
arches of bricks and of stone were erected parallel 
to one another at a distance of 27ft. apart, from 
centre to centre; both were allowed to remain in 
statu quo upon the centring for six weeks subse- 
quent to their building before the experiments 
were commenced. As it was especially important 
to detect and register the incipient signs of the 
smallest cracks when the centres were “ struck,’’ 
the faces of the arches were coated with a thin 
layer of fat lime. It was not until aload amount- 
ing to 43 tons was placed, uniformly dis- 
tributed over one-half of the arch, that cracks 
began to come into evidence. They first appeared 
at a distance of about 5ft. from the springing of 
the loaded half of the arch, were of quite insigni- 
ficant dimensions, and, whatis somewhat singular, 
had their origin in the extrados of the arch. When 
the load was increased to 57 tons, which is equal 
to 0°25 tons per square foot on the half span, the 
number of the fissures increased, and spread 
_themselves over the whole width of it. At this 


t 
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stage of the tria] the load was removed, and the 
result that followed deserves to be noted. It was 
observed that the fissures completely closed up, 
but, at the same time, the arch did not return to 
its normal contours, thus clearly demonstrating 
that it had undergone, however slight, permanent 
deformation, the maximum deflection amounting 
to tin. Upon reloading the half-arch as before, the 
following facts were recorded :—Not only was there 
a large increase in the previous deformation, but 
the old cracks reopened, accompanied by others, 
which continued to augment, both in number and 
magnitude, until the point of failure was attained ; 
which occurred when the total load was raised to 1:7 
tons per running foot. Contrary to what gene- 
rally occurs in similar experiments, the rupture 
was not of a violent, nor of an exceptionally 
sudden character, but took place in a very gentle 
and gradual manner. At the time of failure the 
maximum deformations or deviations from the 
original position of the axis of the arch amounted 
to 1:2in. measured in a vertical direction, and to 
0°82in. when measured in a horizontal sense— 
that is, the maximum deflection under the break- 
ing-load is given by the former dimension, and 
the greatest lateral displacement by the latter. It 
would appear that the failure of this example was 
due, not so much to any weakness in the resisting 
powers of the bricks, as to that of the mortar. 
The fissures, which extended along the whole 
width of the arch, were found to follow very 
closely the line of the joints, which tends to indi- 
cate that they were more or less separated by the 
tensile stresses acting upon them. On the other 
hand, the bricks yielded only at one point, 
situated at a distance of nine or ten joints from 


‘the springing of the unloaded half of the arch. 


The actual point of final breaking occurred at the 
section, x y, in Fig. 2. 

Similar experiments were conducted upon an 
arch of stone of the same dimensions, and built 
with the same description of mortar as the 
example of brick just described. The stones 
were dressed only on the intrados, so as to obtain 
a firm bedding on the lagging boards. of the 
centring and upon the heading joints, the other 
faces being left rough. It will be seen as we 
proceed that the stone arch manifested a far 
greater degree of solidity or resistance to deforma- 
tion than that built of brick, for whereas, when 
the centres were struck, the greatest deflection in 
the former amounted to only 35th of an inch in- 
stead of jin. as in the latter case. Similarly to 
the arch of brick, the stone in the other example 
showed only one weak point, placed about 22ft. 
from the abutment on the loaded half of the 
structure. The influence which the character of 
the masonry exercised upon the strength of the 
joints deserves mention, and the attention also of 
those engaged in the building of stonework and 
brickwork. As the test progressed it was noted 
that the mortar adhered far more firmly and 
tenaciously to the rough faces of the stones than it 
did to the dressed faces. It has long been known 
that roughly hammer-dressed stones, such as those 
used in rubble masonry, whether coursed or un- 
coursed, or even rude random work, made a better 
bond than the cut stones in ashlar work, although, 
for the sake of uniformity and appearance, the 
latter must be employed for large and im- 
portant public edifices. One circumstance pro- 
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bably tended to this disintegration of the joints in 
the mortar. The stone employed was of a very 
hard description, and consequently endowed 
with but a very limited degree of porosity, and 
thus, probably, especially owing to the little time 
allowed, was not able to absorb or become inti- 
mately associated with the mortar. In a few 
cases a sudden shock quite spoiled the joint, 
although previously the stones appeared to be set 
as closely as possible. 

So soon as the aggregate of the loads reached 
two tons per foot run, equal to about a quarter 
of a ton per square foot, the stone arch began 
to show signs of distress, and the accompanying 
deflections were 0°4in. and 0-3in. in the vertical 
and horizontal directions respectively. No new 
cracks were developed during a period of repose 
permitted the structure for three or four days; 
but, directly the loads were again increased, 
fresh fissures occurred on both faces of the arch, 
and extended throughout the whole breadth, as 
also happened with the brick specimen. ‘hese 
fissures, a8 was universally noticed, were accom- 
panied by correspondingly-increased deforma- 
tions which manifested themselves slowly, and, 
as it were, with gravity and dignity. While 
putting on a last charge of rails the arch gave 
way ; the total breaking weight amounted to 74 
tons, which is equal to 0°33 tons per square foot. 
With the exception of the cleft taking place 
near the springing of the unloaded half of the arch, 
all the others occurred parallel to the extrados, 
and were not in evidence until the point of failure 
had been very nearly determined. The differ- 
ence to be remarked in the behaviour of the two. 
arches under test is, that the one of brick suffered 
rupture from the action of compressive forces, and. 
that of stone from those of an opposite nature. 
The experiments conducted with the arch of con- 
crete next claim our attention. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HE following prizes and certificates have 
been awarded in the courses of architectural 
lectures and architectural and constructional 
drawing and quantity surveying at University 
College, as the result of the work and examina- 
tion of the Session 1896-1897 :— 


ArcuiITECTURE.—Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.1I.B.A. 


Fine Art.—Donaldson Medal: M.H. West, of Maiden- 
head. Prize, G. G. Lean, of Isleworth. Third Class, 
E. Martineau, of Hastings. 


ConstTructTion.—Donaldson Medal: C. F. Dawson, of 
Barking. Prize, F. J. Freeman, of Blackheath. Second 
Class, H. 8. R. Boyajian, of Kharput; G. G@. Lean, of 
Isleworth. Third Class, E. Martineau, of Hastings ; 
W.P. D. Stebbing, of London. 


Crasses MAINTAINED BY THE CARPENTERS’ CoMPANY: 
ARCHITECTURAL Drawine.—Ist Prize, J. Porter, of 
London; 2nd Prize, P. H. Pape, of London. Certificate, 3*, 
E. Desch, of London. 


Construction Drawine.—Ist Prize, A. E. Stump, of 
London ; 2nd Prize, W. Smalley, of London. Second 
Class, A. 8. Kilby, of London; A. Pethybridge, of London ; 
A. Thwaite, of London. . 


QUANTITY SURVEYING.—ELEMENTARY CLASS: Prize, 
W. B. Payne, of London. Apvancep Crass: Prize, H.C. 
Simmons, of London. Second Class, T. A. Burr, of 
London; W. Smalley, of London. Third Class, H. Bu 
Ward, of London. 
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HEALTH, RESORTS AND MEDICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

VERY instructive paper on Medical Geo- 
graphy is given in the Lancet of July 31, 

by Alfred Haviland, M.R.C.S. He shows by 
means of coloured maps that the high-mortality 
groups which ‘‘inevery case skirt the lower courses 
of fully-formed rivers that seasonally flood their 
riparial districts, instances of which occur on the 
east and south coasts from the T'weed to the 
Devonshire rivers, between which extremes will 
stand out the blue colouring of high mortality 
along the rivers Tyne, Swale, Humber, Welland, 
Trent, Ouse, Yare, the East Anglian rivers, 
Thames, and the south coast rivers. ‘he Thames 
basin has long been known as one of the great 
cancer fields of England and Wales.’’ Mr. 
Haviland shows that cancer affects the river- 
valley systems, which, when sheltered, harbour 
the materies morbi of rheumatism. In the Isle of 
Man the author found the water-logged valley 
between Douglas and Peel subject to the preva- 
lense of cancer, whereas in the elevated localities, 
such as Manghold, Lonan, and Malew, character- 
ised by a large area of limestone, there has been 
the lowest death-rates from malignant diseases. 
Mr. Haviland’s remarks mainly refer tothe disease 
distribution in the Isle of Man ; but, of course, the 
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same conditions will befound to operatein England 
and all other places. This geographical distri- 
bution of phthisis and cancer, heart-disease and 
dropsy in females is a most important study as an 
aid to clinical medicine, and it has an interest 
also for all who are in the habit of seeking 
changes for health, and to the building com- 
munity. The architect should know the facts, 
and we think Mr. Haviland’s coloured maps will 
be of service. The author points out that in the 
centres of the mountain masses valley-room for 
the erection of cottages where protection would 
be afforded to the lung-tainted visitor, who would 
find the purest elevated climate and protection 
from wind. Instead of building hospitals for 
phthisical patients, cottages should be so con- 
structed as te revolve on a turntable, and be 
adjusted to meet the varying sun and wind 
changes. The Isle of Man possesses extreme 
climatic conditions, owing to its physical con- 
figuration. For those who want a health change, 
a knowledge of where to go to avoid increasing 
the hereditary taint of disease is of the utmost 
importance from a medical point of view. 
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UTILISATION OF A ‘‘MOSS”’ ESTATE. 


HE Cleansing Committee and the Parks 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
made a visit of inspection on Monday to the 
Carrington Moss estate. The Carrington Moss 
estate is, says the Manchester Guardian, about ten 
miles from Manchester, to the north-west of Sale. 
it was purchased by the Cleansing Committee in 
1886, in order that the Corporation might be 
enabled to dispose of the refuse and other matter 
from the southern portion of the city. Of this, 
many thousands of tons are collected annually, 
and one of the great difficulties that then lay 
before the City Council was how to dispose of 
it to the greatest advantage to the community. 
When the estate was bought from the trustees 
'of Karl Stamford, it consisted for the greatest 
part of wild, boggy moss land. There were 600 
acres of wild moss, wholly unreclaimed, 209 acres 
-of cultivated moss, 282 acres of cultivated land, 
and nine acres of roads, altogether 1,100 acres. 
The purchase cost of the estate to the city was 
£38,000. The committee in whose charge the 
jand was placed at once began to use means to 
bring the whole of it under cultivation, utilising 
the refuse and nightsoil collected for a top- 
dressing to the moss. They laid out a sum of 
about £80,000 for light railways, of which some 
twelve miles have been laid, for roads, which have 
also been cut and metalled for a similar length, 
and for drainage, rolling stock for the railway, 
buildings, and other necessary works. The 
development of the estate has been so successfully 
carried out that an estimate prepared by the city 
surveyor, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, places the 
value of the property at some £12,000 higher than 
its cost to the city. The whole moss, in fact, has 
been developed into highly cultivated farm and 
garden land. Refuse is conveyed daily in barges 
along the Ship Canal to a wharf which lies near 
the border of the reclaimed moss. From the 
barges the refuse is lifted into tanks, and taken 
to convenient points for redistribution over the 
ground. Of the whole estate the Cleansing Com- 
mittee farm about 400 acres, a considerable por- 
tion of which is under tillage, and the remainder 
is laid down to grass. A homestead has been built 
for the farm bailiff, Mr. J. M‘Connell, and 
cottages have also been provided for the use of 
the workmen on the farm. The other land is let 
off for farming, and the tenants are supplied with 
manure by the committee. Since 1890 more than 
425,000 tens of collected matter have been distri- 
buted over the various parts of the moss by the 
use of the light railways. Now that the whole 
of the property has been brought under cultiva- 
tion it will be necessary to reduce the quantity of 
surface matter spread on the land, as the power 
of absorption by the soil has, necessarily, been 
diminished. In future, the occupiers of the land 
will be furnished with 20 tons of manurial matter 
per acre annually, and the surplus will be con- 
veyed to the Chat Moss estate, which has been 
recently purchased. At the outset the bog land 
was thoroughly drained, and the percolation of 
water that is continually in progress is so great 
that, notwithstanding the constant additions of 
top dressing in soil, there is always a well- 
defined sinking of the land. The surface soil is 
shallow, but scarcely anything could be better 
adapted to the cultivation of root crops. The 
yield of roots this year will be particularly heavy. 


Oats have also been grown in abundance. These 
are sold by the committee, at the ordinary market 
value, to the other committees for use in the Cor- 
poration stables, and so much of the hay as is not 
used for dairy purposes is, of course, dealt with 
sirsilarly. A considerable profit has, for some 
years been made on the working of the farm. The 
land taken by farmers is used as dairy and vege- 
table farms, and many tons of produce are 
annually sent into the Smithfield market. Not far 
from the Corporation homestead the Cleansing Com- 
mittee have placed about seventy acres of the re- 
claimed moss in the charge of the Parks Com- 
mittee. This change was made a few years ago 
on the proposal of Mr. Needham, who suggested 
that shrubs and the smaller kinds of trees might 
there be grown for use in the parks and the city 
squares. Five acres were at first laid out, and it 
was then seen that much more land might with 
advantage be utilised. Additions to the planta- 
tion have, therefore, been made from year to year, 
and another plot of land will in a few weeks be 
added to this new Manchester arboretum. The 
golden elders that are placed during summer in 
the city squares are grown on what a few years 
ago was unreclaimed moss. There are acres of 
rhododendrons awaiting transplantation, besides 
poplars and other trees, which flourish in a peaty 
soil. Forest trees, whose roots strike deep, will 
not develop in the subsoil, but the birch-and also 
the privet flourish well, and flowers grow in 
abundance. 
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THE DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER 
SUPPLY FACILITIES) ACT. 


BILL known as the District Councils 
(Water Supply Facilities) Bill, which was 
drafted by Mr. J. A. Davenport, M.S.A , the 
engineer and surveyor of the Nantwich Rural 
Sanitary Authority, was promoted in Parlia- 
ment last session by Col. Cotton Jodrell, Sir Jno. 
T. Brunner, Mr. Henry Tollemache, and other 
Cheshire members, who were successful in passing 
it through all its stages, and it now occupies a 
place on the Statute Book as 60 and 61 Vic., 
ch. 44. Mr. Davenport and the Nantwich 
authority have for years, says the Ohester 
Chronicle, shown a high sense of their responsi- 
bilities to the ratepayers, especially in regard to 
the all-important matter of a water supply, and 
as a result of a meeting between Mr. Davenport 
and the agents of some of the larger estates in his 
district, a voluntary arrangement was effected 
under which tenants were to submit to a penny 
water rate, to pay a minimum of 10s. for each 
house supplied with water, while the owners were 
to make good the difference between income and 
expenditure for 30 years, when their contribu- 
tions ceased, the amounts borrowed having in the 
mean time been cleared off. The arrangement 
worked splendidly, but under it the sanitary autho- 
rity incurred certain risks. There was no power to 
compel a landowner to join in the agreement, and 
holders of settled estates found a difficulty in 
charging them for purposes of water supply. 
Nor was there responsibility, legal or otherwise, 
to compel their successors to recognise the agree- 
ment. Smaller properties are constantly changing 
hands, and their owners are naturally chary 
about accepting responsibilities that might affect 
the selling value of their lands and tenements. 
The Bill which has now become an Act was pro- 
moted to meet this difficulty. Col. Cotton 
Jodrell, Sir John Brunner, and Mr. Tollemache 
introduced the Bill, which after its second read- 
ing was made a Government measure, and the 
rest was plain sailing. To those gentlemen, and 
especially to Mr. Davenport—all of whom were 
accorded a special vote of thanks at last Satur- 
day’s meeting of the Nantwich Rural Council— 
the public in rural districts, from the cottager 
to the landowner, will feel grateful for their 
having been the means of passing into law an 
arrangement beneficent in its purposes and far- 
reaching in its scope. The following memo- 
randum, issued by Government, will give an 
idea of the provisions of this useful measure :— 
**The object of this Bill is to give facilities to 
district councils to make arrangements with land- 
owners to charge their estates for the purpose of 
assisting in the provision of a supply of pure 
water thereto. At present limited owners and 
their powers come under the Reservoirs Act, 
1877, by which they have power to carry out the 
supply by going to land improvement companies, 
spending their own money, or borrowing it, the 
sinction of the board having to be obtained 
thereto. This Bill provides that all owners, 


limited or otherwise, may make arrangemen’ 
with rural district councils, with the concurrence 
of the Board. of Agriculture. The advantage of 
the Bill is that in rural parishes it often occurs 
that a long extension of water-main cannot be 
supplied without the assistance of the owner, as 
the rate for carrying out the work would be too 
heavy a burden for the (townships or) parishes 
concerned. The bill gives power to all owners to 
charge their estates, or provide the money for 
this purpose. Under this Bill, also, wherea long 
extension of main is contemplated, all owners, 
large or small, can combine to supply the need, 
whereas, under the Reservoirs Act, each indi- 
vidual owner can only act for his ownestate. In 
the case of ‘partial action’—that is, where only 
part of a parish or township had to be supplied— 
the non-receiver of the water would object to the 
syecial rate. The Bill does away with this diffi- 
culty. The cases where local sewerage works 
have been opposed by other ratepayers may be 
cited in support of the above. Asan example of 
the effect of the Bill in a union where its prin- 
ciples have already been applied (by mutual 
arrangement, and by the zeal of the surveyor), 
about 120 miles of main have been constructed, 
supplying some 3,000 houses, which could not 
otherwise have been so treated, and applications 
for the water are still coming in from owners and 
occupiers all round. ‘The bill is permissive.” 


Or 


WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXIX. 


Bre giving illustrations of the methods of 

jointing the members of structures, a 
single article may be appropriated with advantage 
to the estimation of the strength of beams or 
girders, confining the remarks thereon to common 
sections having solid webs only. The proportion- 
ing of large braced girders, bridges, roofs, &c., is 
too extensive to be included in the scope of these 
articles. 

The function of a beam or girder is to resist a 
bending moment acting upon it, which bendin: 
moment is composed of two factors, load an 
leverage. Inasimple cantilever, such as a joist 
projecting from a wall and loaded at the end, the 
greatest bending moment will be W x L; where 
W = weight applied at the end, and L = the pro- 
jection or distance of weight from wall. If the 
load is distributed over the length of the canti- 


lever, the formula becomes V * , because the 


centre of gravity of the weight is half-way alon 
the cantilever. If a beam is supported at bot 
ends and loaded in the centre, the greatest bend- 


Wx 


ing moment is , where L = the span or 


distance between supports. If the load be dis- 
Wx iL ! 


tributed, the formula becomes 


By fixing the ends of a girder its carrying 
capacity is increased; but, at the same time, 
the point of greatest bending moment is affected. 
In the case of the cantilever the greatest 
bending moment occurs at its junction with the 
wall or support; in the case of the beam simply 
supported at the ends, the greatest bending 
moment occurs at the centre. When a beam is 
properly fixed at both ends and loaded in the 
AY eos but the greatest 
bending moment occurs both in the centre and 
also at the ends. This affects the formation of 
the girder, insomuch that in the simple supported 
case the bending moment dies away towards the 
supports, and so the section may be gradually 
lightened by either omitting flange plates, or 
by curving the girder so-as to decrease its depth. 
But in the case of a beam having fixed ends and 
being loaded centrally, the same section must be 
maintained at the ends as in the centre; for a 
girder with a uniformly distributed load and ae 
x 


a eon 


12 


centre the formula is 


fixed, the greatest bending moment is 


and it occurs at the ends. 

To these bending moments must always be 
added the bending moment due to the weight of 
the girder itself. This, of course, must be arrived 
at approximately; generally one is acquainted 
with former similar work which will form a good 
basis for other calculations. It is, therefore, 
useful to note sections and exact weights when 
obtainable; such notes frequently save time, 
and give one better and more certain information 
than a rapidly estimated weight. =| 


, 
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There are two methods in general use for 
calculating the correct section of a girder ; these 
methods are identical in_principle, differing only 
in precision of result. The first method simply 
consists.in dividing the bending moment by the 
effective depth of the girder. This gives at once 
the load upon the tension and compression flanges, 
from which it is easy to arrange a plate and 
angle section to suit. The effective depth of a 
girder is properly the distance between the 
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centres of gravity of the flanges, and is usually 
taken at the depth of the web-plate in plate 

girders haying one or two flange-plates. Care 
must be taken when calculating the area of the 
_ tension flange to allow for the presence of rivet- 

holes; these may be ignored when considering 

the area of the compression flange, because the 
shanks of the rivets transmit the compressive 
stresses. At first sight this would appear to 
point to a difference of area in the two flanges. 
his difference, however, is lessened by the 
relative strength of wrought iron in tension and 
compression. . The tensile strength of wrought 
iron is about 22 tons per square inch; its com- 
pressive strength is only 18 tons per square inch, 
‘When this is taken into account the difference in 
the flange areas will net be much. There are, 
however, practical reasons for using the same 
plate and angle sections in both flanges. Asa 
broad principle, it is wise to aim at simplicity and 
uniformity in constructional work, because it 
- involves less labour and less liability to error, 
while the additional weight sometimes entailed is 
seldom of any moment. An example of this 
method of calculation may be useful. 


Given a case of a girder which has to sustain a 
_ bendingmomentof, say, 1,200 inch-tons, including 
_ that due to its own weight. The depth of a girder 
is generally about from ;4th to yyth of the span, 
and is understood to mean the depth of the web- 
plate. We will assume a depth of 2ft. in this 
case, the load upon the flanges will then be— _ 


bending moment _ 1200 _ 
depth of girder 24 rh oe 

Note that the depth of the girder is figured in 
_ inches, because the bending moment is given in 
terms of inches—i.e., in inch-tons; if it were 
given in foot-tons, it would be necessary to put 
the depth of the girder in feet. 

_ Putting the safe load on the material—wrought 
_ iron—at five tons per square inch in tension, we 
"shall require an area of ~?-= 10sq.in. in the 
- tension flange. This area must be provided by 
the angles and flange-plate, minus the two rivets 
connecting them together. It is usual to ignore 
_ the web-plates when calculating the strength ofa 
girder by this method. Obviously this flange 
area may be made up in many different propor- 
tions of plates and angles: we may use a narrow 
_ and thick flange with a single web-plate, or a 
_ wide and thin flange and two webs, thus forming 
_abox girder. The length of the girder and the 
_ duty it has to perform govern to some extent its 
width ; if itis a long girder and subject to live 
loads or vibrations, it will be wise to adopt a box 
section with wide flanges, say of half the depth of 
the girder. Using (Fig. 183) two angles, each 3in. 
. by Zin., anda flange plate 12in. by jin., 
area of: Two angles, 3in. by 3in. by 
1e fin. rivet-hole each = 4°75sq.in.; 
- by 2in., minus two din. riyet-holes 
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= 5-25sq.in. ; total flange area = 


10:00sq.in., 
which will meet the case for the tension flange. 
Trying these sections over for the compression 
flange, and ignoring the presence of rivet-holes, 
we get: Two angles 3in. by din. by. jin. 
= 5-5sq.in. ; one plate 12in. by sin. = 6:0sq-in. ; 


total area = 1l:5sq.in. Dividing this area 
into the load upon the flange, we get a stress of 

50 tons 
11°5sq.in. 
will not be too high in relation to the tension 
stress of 5 tons per square inch. 

In these figures no account has been taken of 
the web plates, but they should have sufficient 
area to resist safely the maximum shearing action 
on the girder. The ultimate shearing strength 
of wrought iron may be putat 18 tons per square 
inch, the same as the compressive strength ; 
generally, however, it will be found that girder 
webs have to be made in excess of the calculated 
thickness for practical reasons, such as allowance 
for corrosion and resistance to buckling. 

Passing now to the second method of estimating 
the strength of a girder section :—In the first 
method the flange area was massed together, and 
multiplied by one leverage. In this second method 
every fibre, both of flange and web, acting at its 
respective distance from the centre of gravity of 
the section, is taken into account. This involves 
the calculation of the moment of inertia of the 
section which, as stated in Article XIX., is an 
easy matter when dealing with simple sections, 
but becomes more difficult as sections become 
complicated. Reprinting for convenience the rule 
given in Article XIX., we will work out the 
moment of inertia of a girder section and esti- 
mate its strength therefrom. To find the moment 
of inertia of any cross-section made up ofa 
number of simple figures. Rule :—Find the 
moment of inertia of each of the simple figures 
about an axis traversing its centre of gravity 
parallel to the neutral axis of the complete figure, 
then multiply the area of each of the simple figures 
by the square of the distance between its centre 
of gravity and the neutral axis of the whole figure. 
Add all the results together for the moment of 
inertia of the whole figure. 

Taking the girder section given for the illus- 
tration of the first method of calculation, Fig. 183, 
the first thing to do is to arrange its elements ina 
minimum number of simple figures parallel to the 
neutral axis of the complete section, as in Fig. 184. 

It will be noticed that two assumptions have 
been made—the one that the neutral axis passes 
through the centre of gravity of the section ; the 


= 4:35 tons per square inch, which 
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other that the rivet-holes are omitted in the com- 
pression flange as well as the tension flange. The 
first assumption, if not strictly correct, is suffi- 
ciently near for all practical purposes when 
dealing with wrought iron or steel. The second 
is adopted simply for convenience, and is also 
accurate enough for all ordinary work. By 
effecting these slight alterations we are able to 
halve the calculations necessary for finding the 
moment of inertia. If I is reckoned out for one- 
half of the section, the operation of multiplying 
by 2 gives I for the whole section. Taking one- 
half, then, and putting the necessary letters and 
figures to it, the dimensions and relations illus- 
trated in Fig. 185 are obtained. By the rule 
previously stated, we require first the moment of 


inertia of each of these sections about an axis 


traversing its centre of gravity parallel to the 
neutral axis of the whole section. Then— 


Bem ee cal Se peeT 
= 
IférB = §:25in. x *53in. Sida as 
2 
Lior a. Vibin. x 2r58in: _ 9.99 
ERE tT, 
TforD = ine x Sine = 45:56 


Then multiply the area of each of the simple 
figures by the square of the distance between its 
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centre of gravity and the neutral axis of the whole 
figure thus— 


Area of A x distance® 

= 10’5in. x ‘din. 
Area of B x distance? 

= §25in. x ‘din. 
Area of © x distance? 

= 175in, x 2°5in. 
Area of D x distance? 

= -‘7d5in. x Qin. 


x 12-25%in. = 78750 
x 11°75%in, = 362°22 
% 10:25%in. = 459°37 
x 4£:5’io. = 13669 


Adding the results for the moment of inertia of 
the whole figures, we obtain— 


ior A. — ‘jl 
for b= 05 
TforC = 2°28 
IforD = 45°56 
Area x d? A = 787°50 
Area x d? B = 362°22 
Area x 0 = 459°37 
Area x d? D = 186°69 


Total I =1793°78 x 2 halves = 3587-56. 

To use this value for estimating the strength 
of the section, it is necessary to divide it by the 
distance of the extreme edge of the section from 
the neutral axis. By so doing a new value is 
obtained, which is termed the modulus of the 
section, which is usually represented by the letter 
7%. This modulus, divided into the bending 
moment, gives the stress on the material at the 
extreme edge of the section. The modulus in 


587 _ 987. Dividing this 


125 
1,200 
value into the bending moment, we have 87 


the present case is 


= 4-18 tons per square inch on the outside fibres of 
the flange-plates. The difference between this 
stress of 4:18 tons and the stress of 5 tons per square 
inch, which was calculated by the first method, 
is due to the fact that the second method takes 
the web-plates into account, and as they are taken 
rather heavy in this case, the difference in stress 
is more apparent. This second method is, of 
course, more accurate than the first; but it 
involves’ more calculation, which means loss of 
time, while increasing the liability to error when 
estimates have to be worked out,quickly. Calcu- 
lating the moment of inertia for any section what- 
ever can generally be accomplished by this 
method, and the example is given as sup- 
plementary to Article XIX., on Columns, as well 
as for the requirements of the present article. 
Jeak 
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_A MAMMOTH GATALOGUE. 


NES YOUNG AND MARTEN, of the 
Caledonian Works, Stratford, are pre- 
a complete general catalogue for issue 


paring 
Directory in size, 


presently, which rivals the 


and probably equals it in usefulness, while the | 


style in which it is being produced entitles it to 
rank as a volume de luxe. Tt consists of ten 
volumes, each containing about 450 pages. The 
paper is of sumptuous quality, and the illustra- 
tions unexceptionable. : 

A more complete compendium of the various 


requirements of the building trades it would be — 


- 


impossible to desire. It comprises every class of 
plumbers’ goods, sanitary appliances, builders’ 
ironmongery, metals, oils, colours, artists’ mate- 
rials, joinery and timber, glass of all kinds, 
lime, cement, slates, tiles, bricks and pottery, 
felts, laths—indeed, so far as we have tested 
the comprehensive indexes, there is not an 
article needed in the smallest shop, or the colossal 
works of the great contractor, that cannot be 
selected and priced by its aid. 

Customers of the firm know, without our 
assurance, that this convenient comprehensive- 
ness has always been seconded by high quality, 
and with the aid supplied by such a catalogue as 
this, and the immense resources of a firm like 
Messrs. Young and Marten at his disposal, a 
builder need never be at a moment’s loss. 

OO 


CHIPS. 


The urban district council of Holyhead have 
obtained the assent of the ratepayers to a proposal 
to purchase the undertaking of the local waterworks 
company. 

The Sudbury Schools for the Harrow United 
District School Board are being warmed and yenti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


The urban district council of Kettering have 
unanimously decided to promote a Bill next session 
for the purchase from a company of the local water- 
works undertaking. 


Under the direction of H.M. Board of Works, the 
life-sized bronze statue of King James II., dis- 
guised as a Roman soldier, now in the gardens 
at the rear of Whitehall-place is now being 
moved a few yards, into a position where the public 
will have the opportunity of seeing it more easily. 
It is being re-erected in the garden of Gwydyr 
House, and, instead of looking towards the river, 
his Majesty will face westward, looking on White- 
hall and the Treasury buildings. 


An examination of master and operative plumbers 
applying for registration under the National Regis- 
tration of Plumbers was held on Saturday by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers at the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute. Five succeeded in passing 
the examination in practical workmanship, 


The memorial stones of new Wesleyan schools at 
Lowerhouse, Burnley, were laid on Saturday. The 
schools are being erected at a cost of £2,500, 
a be provide accommodation for between 500 
and 600. 


The foundation-stone of new offices and board- 
rooms for Bucklow Union was laid at Knutsford on 
Friday. The erection of the buildings, which are 
estimated to cost £4,500, forms part of an extensive 
scheme, contemplated for some years, of rearranging 
the workhouse. Friday’s proceedings included the 
relaying of the original foundation-stone of the 
workhouse hospital, laid by Lady de Tabley in 1881, 
= pig ge by the extension of the administrative 

ock. 


The Port Talbot Railway, which is 17 miles in 
length, and is expected to be an important ad junct 
to the Port Talbot docks, now in course of con- 
struction, was opened on Tuesday. The cost of the 
line has been £120,000. The Port Talbot docks are 
to be completed in the autumn of next year. 


On Saturday afternoon Sir Humphrey de Traf- 
ford laid the foundation-stone of the new Roman 
Catholic church for Eccles. The site fronts Liver- 
pool-road, and is adjacent to the present mission 
schools. The cost of the church and presbytery — 
the latter of which is being built on a portion of 
a on of the old Hecles racecourse—will be about 
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The magistrates of Manchester have granted 
ee cnehy, a full license in connection with the 
otel which the Midland Railway Company pro- 
poses to erect near the Central Station. The hotel 
will be bounded by Peter-strect, Lower Mosley- 
street, Windmill-street, and Mount-street. The 
hotel will be built under the provisions of a clause 
in the Act obtained by the Midland Company last 
session. It will contain 300 bedrooms, and a large 
concert-hall will be one of the special features of the 
building. 


Pluscarden Priory, near Elgin, has just been 
purchased by the Marquis of Bute from the Duke of 
Fife. It is apes that the marquis will have the 
priory restored, and that the work will shortly be 
proceeded with. 


New buildings are being added to the sanatorium 
at Brighton, for the town council. They comprise 
a new administrative building, one scarlet-fever 
block, a block containing six small wards for 
patients requiring special isolation and for paying 

atients, a porter’s lodge, and a discharge building, 
I'he contractors are Messrs. 8 


Peters and Son, whose | 
tender was accepted nearly a year since at £19,775. | is the architect. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Dantex, Brmxert, F.R.I.B.A., of 45, 
Lowther-street, Carlisle, who died recently at 
Roehampton at the age of sixty, was a son of the 
late John Birkett, of Broomhills, near Carlisle, 
and was articled to the late John Dobson,- of 
Newcastle, the architect of Holme Eden, near 
Carlisle, Beaufront, near Hexham, the Central 
Station at Newcastle, and other notable works. 
Mr. Birkett was the architect of the Cumberland 
Union Bank, Carlisle ; he won the premium given 
by the corporation of that city for the best design 
for private residences on the Aglionby lands ; and 
from his designs were erected the buildings on 
the east side of Portland-square, Carlisle, and the 
business premises of Messrs. Hope and Bendle in 
in the same city. He was the architect of many 
schools erected in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, 
and those of Denton Holme and Kendal-street in 
that city. He joined the Royal Institute of 
3ritish Architects as an Associate in 1864, 
becoming a Fellow six years later. Some ten 
years ago he retired from the active pursuit of 
his profession, and resided for the most part at 
Silloth. 


Mr. Grorcx Tart, retired builder, of Hawick, 
N.B., died at his residence, 76, High-street, in 
that borough, on Tuesday week, aged four score 
years and four. Deceased’s father was originally 
a mason, and afterwards a master builder, and in 
1836 took his two sons—George and John—into 
partnership with him, and under the designation 
of George Tait and Sons the business was con- 
tinued till the year 1856, when the old man died. 
John (since deceased) having about 1853 emigrated 
to Australia, thebusiness was continued for up- 
wards of 30 years by Mr. George Tait. Having 
a thorough knowledge of the town, deceased was 
for years much engaged with the arbitration of 
old marches in the cases of houses and garden 
dykes, while as a valuator his services were also 
much in requisition. During their long business 
career, father and son erected a very large 
number of the buildings of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, including many mills and large resi- 
dences, Kast Bank U.P., Wilton Parish, Orrock 
U.P., and St. Andrew’s Free churches. At one 
time Mr. Tait took a considerable interest in 
public affairs, and was more than once returned 
to the old town council. He was also a useful 
member of the parochial board. Some years ago 
Mr. Tait retired from business, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Adam Scott. Mr. Tait, who was a 
widower for 46 years, is survived by a daughter. 
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It is proposed to restore the parish church of Dean 
Prior, near Buckfastleigh, South Devon, the parish 
of which Robert Herrick, the poet of the ‘‘ Hes- 
perides,’’ ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,’’ ‘‘ Gather ye Roses,”’ and 
other familiar verses, was vicar. The sum of £1,000 
is required for restoring and reseating the Perpen- 
dicular church, whose characteristically Devonian 
tower is covered, quite needlessly, with grey plaster. 
It is intended to remove this, and to make the stone 
work visible once more, 


Ata special meeting of the Warminster Town 
Council, held on Monday, the report of the sewage 
disposal committee on the plans and estimate for 
the scheme of sewerage and sewage disposal was 
adopted, and the clerk was instructed to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to a loan 
of £5,000 for carrying out the work. The scheme 
is to dispose of the sewage by means of the septic 
tank system at Smallbrook, and to run the effluent 
off the present sewage farm; to complete the drain- 
age of the Common, and to dispose on the land the 
sewage of this part of the town. 


Steady progress is being made by Mr. Thompson’s 
staff of workmen with the work of restoring the 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral, attention 
now being given to the north-west tower. During 
the last week about 8ft. of the south-east pinnacle 
was replaced with new Clipstone stone. The north 
gable of the west front is now nearly out of the 
contractors’ hands, the pointing having been 
finished, and it awaits re-enthronement of the 
various figures within their niches. The small 
columns of Alwalton marble, which had perished, 
have been replaced in the same material, a bed of it 
having been successfully struck on Mr. Fitz- 
william’s land at Alwalton. 


The well-known Elephant and Castle tavern at 
the junction of Walworth and Kennington Park 
roads, Newington Causeway, and facing four other 
main thoroughfares, is about to be rebuilt, several 
adjacent properties being taken in. The building 
will be increased in height, and crowned with a 
domical roof, and more bar and billiard-room 
accommodation will be provided. Mr. John Farrer 
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COMPETITIONS. — ie 4 

HuppersrieLp: Castte Hitt Towrr.—One of — 
the schemes originated at Huddersfield for the 
celebration of the Diamond Jubilee was the 
erection of a tower on Castle Hill, and so well 
has the idea met with public approval that about 
£1,530 has been already subscribed for its accom- 
plishment. Recently designs were invited, and 
of these 32 sets were forthcoming from various — 
parts of the country. The designs were duly — 
placed on public exhibition, and a committee of 
the subscribers was appointed to adjudicate upon ~ 
the plans, for which one premium of £20 was 
offered. The work of selection was concluded 
on Tuesday. In the first instance six sets 
of designs were selected from the mass, 
and these were eventually’ reduced to three, 
which had the following positions in the — 
competition allotted to them:—1. Mr. Isaac 
Jones, 6, Deerbrooke-road, Herne Hill, $.E. ; 2, 
Messrs. John and A. ©. Haigh, York-place, 
Huddersfield; and 8, Mr. Walter R. Watson, 
689, Great Western-road, Hill Head, Glasgow. 
The next step to be taken will be to forward the 
selected design to Sir J. W. Ramsden, Bart., the 
lord of the manor, who has given the site for the 
tower, and then to ask Mr. Jones to send in the 
specifications, upon which tenders for the com- 
pletion of the work may be invited. Mr. Jones’s 
design provides for a high, square, feudal tower, 
with a projecting window at the base, giving 
light to the caretaker’s house and the various — 
offices connected therewith. The architect had 
evidently studied the requirements of the scheme 
on the spot, and had sent in a sketch of the tower 
as erected on the site likely to be chosen. Messrs. 
Haigh, the second competitors, had also fixed upon — 
for their design a massive square tower, haying a 
circular turret from base to summit at each ante ; 
of the square. The competitor placed third, who 
had signed his design ‘‘Clutha,’’ had produced 
a sketch showing a square tower surmounted by — 
alantern. Given suitable weather, itis expected 
that no great lapse of time will ensue before the 
Castle Hill, which forms such a striking figure in 
the landscape, will be rendered further notable by 
the erection of the Jubilee tower. 


New Yorr.—The second competition for the 
New York Public Library is to be confined to 
twelve architects, or firms of architects, six of 
whom, Messrs. J. H. Freedlander; Haydel and 
Shepard ; Hornbostel, Wood, and Palmer ; 
Howard and Cauldwell; W. Wheeler Smith, 
with Walker and Morris; and Whitney Warren, 
have been selected from among the twelve who — 
received awards in the preliminary competition ; 
while six others, Messrs. Carrére and Hastings ; 
Cyrus L. W. Hidlitz; Charles OC. Haight; 
McKim, Mead, and White; Peabody and 
Stearns ; and George B. Post, have been added to 
them by invitation. Three of the members of 
the jury of seven which is to consider the designs 
submitted in the second competition are to be 
practising architects, chosen by the competitors 
themselves. ‘Three others are to be chosen ey 3 
Trustees of the Library out of their own number ; 
and the seventh member is to be the Director of 
the Library. The jury of seven is to choose, Ee 
majority vote, three designs, sending them, with 
indications as to their order of merit, to the 
Trustees, who are to select one of them, and send __ 
it to the city authorities, with the recommenda- 
tion that its author be appointed architect of the — 
building. iu 

‘<< Owen Jones ’’? Prize.—This competition was _ 
instituted in 1878 by the council of the Society of 
Arts, as trustees of the sum of £400 presented to 
them by the Owen Jones Memorial Committee, 
being the balance of subscriptions to that fund, 
upon condition of their expending the interest 
thereof in prizes to ‘‘ Students of the Schoolof 
Art who, in annual competition, produce the best 
designs for household furniture, carpets, wall- 
papers and hangings, damasks, chintzes, &c., 
regulated by the principles laid down by Owen 
Jones.’’ The prizes are awarded on the results of — 
of the annual competition of the Science and Art 
Department. “ 


s 


Six prizes were offered for com- 
petition in the present year, each prize consi ae 
of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s * Principles of — 
Design ’’ and a bronze medal. The following 
isa list of the successful candidates :—William — 
I’. Blagg, School of Art, Chelsea, design for a — 
wallpaper; Helena R. Dow, School of Art, Gl: 
gow, design for a wallpaper and frieze ; Rob 
Paterson, School of Art, Glasgow, design fo: 
carpet ; Herbert D. Richter, School of Art, B 
design for wallpaper; Bertha Smith, School 
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Art, Bloomsbury, design for wallpaper and frieze ; 
John Wadsworth, School of Art, Macclesfield, 
design for carpet. The next award will be made 
in 1898, when six prizes will be offered for com- 
petition. ‘ 


Building Entelligence, 


Brrurycuam.—By permission of the gov2rnors, 
architect (Mr. W. Henman, F.R.[.B.A.), and 
builders (Messrs. Barnsley and Sons), a numerous 
party of members and friends of the Clerks of 
Works and Builders’ Foremen Association paid a 
visit to the New General Hospital on Saturday 
afternoon. The party was conducted over the 
building by Mr. Parsons (the clerk of works) and 
Mr. Randall (the foreman). In their progress 
through the building they met Mr. J. C. Holder, 
whom they welcomed with great cordiality. Mr. 
Holder thanked them for their expressions of 
goodwill, and said that what he and his colleagues 
had done on behalf of the city had been a labour 
of love. He described the aims of the administra- 
tion in the planning of the building, and expressed 
the opinion that on its completion Birmingham 
would possess the best-equipped and the finest 
hospital in the kingdom. Atasubsequent period, 
while the party were in the chapel, the president 
(Mr. Patchett) expressed the hope that at least 
one of the windows would be reserved for a 
stained-glass memorial to Mr. Holder. The 
suggestion met with the approval of the company, 
and over £10 was subscribed towards a fund for 
that purpose by the visitors. 


CurcurstEer.—Attention is being directed to 
the condition of this cathedral, and the urgent 
necessity for extensive restoration. An appeal 
is being made by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Ernest 
Wilberforce), and the Dean (Dr. Randall), The 
executive committee for the restoration of the 
cathedral propose, in the first place, to set on foot 
the rebuilding of the north-west tower, which 
has been pronounced to be necessary for the 
safety and preservation of the fabric originally 
supported by the tower before it fell. Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., who has been appointed architect 
to execute this part of the work, has already pre- 
pared plans, and a builder is prepared to carry 
out the work for £6,250. It is proposed to build 
so much of the tower as can be completed with the 
funds already subscribed, and to carry on the 
work to completion as subscriptions come in. The 
committee hope to be able to undertake, as funds 
are supplied, the repair of the south transept, 
the renewing and repairing the dilapidated pave- 
ment of the nave and aisles, the re-erection of 
the nine pinnacles on the buttresses, and the 
restoration of the ancient library for the chapel of 
St. John. 


CurLTENHAM.—The scheme initiated by the 
corporation to erect a kursaal and municipal 
offices, at a cost of £48,000, on the site of the 
existing winter-garden building, has met with 
an unexpected check. The application for a loan 
has been refused by the Local Government Board, 
| whose inspectors recently held an inquiry into the 
matter. ‘The grounds of objection are that the 
Local Government Board consider that some of 
the details of the scheme are open to objection, 
and that the estimates are likely to be exceeded ; 
while at the same time they question whether the 
site is the most suitable for municipal offices, and 
whether offices could not be provided at less cost 
on another site. They also raise an objection to 
the demolition of the existing buildings, and re- 
commend the council to give consideration to 
those points in any further scheme they may have 
before them. 


Eprnpurcu.—-At the Castle several unobtrusive 
old buildings erected a century ago are being 
removed to make room for a military hospital. 
The new building will have architectural features 
of a Scottish character, which the old buildings 
did not possess. ‘The ground plan covers an area 
of 160ft. by 120ft. The block, which will face 
Princes-street, will be three stories in height, 
and towards Castle-terrace there will be an 
annexe of the same height, the wall of a 
promenade, and the gable of the south block, 
which will only- be of two stories. On the east 
side will be the kitchen and entrance gateway. 
The whole of the buildings will be.of stone. To 
Princes-street a prominent architectural feature 
of the building is a range of dormer windows 
deeply set in the wall-head, and rising consider- 
ably over it. The wall-head between shows a 
corbelled cornice with embrasures, and round the 
dormers is carried an ornamental stringcourse. 
The windows of the lower stories are square- 
headed, with jambs of dressed stones. Between 
the building and its annexe, which faces Castle- 
terrace, the facade is broken by a large recess. 
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The Earl of Carlisle opened on Saturday at 
Carlisle the first exhibition in connection with the 
newly - formed Cumberland and Westmorelani 
Society of Arts and Crafts, and gave an address 
upon the work of such associations. 


The Duke of Devonshire laid on Monday, with 
masonic ritual, the corner-stone of the new Victoria 
Nurses’ Home in connection with the Bradford Royal 
Infirmary. The building, which was illustrated by 
us by plan and perspective on the 20th ult., is being 
erected from designs by Messrs. Milnes and France, 
of Bradford, at a cost of £10,000. 


The members of the Hast Riding Antiquarian 
Society paid a visit on Friday to Rillington, Thorpe 
Bassett, and Wintringham, three Hast Riding 
villages at the foot of the Wolds, near Malton, for 
the purpose of inspecting the churches there. 


An Austrian Scientific Expedition, consisting of 
the Vienna Professors Bendorf and Niemann, and 
Military Captain Schindler, left Vienna on Monday 
morning to continue excavations at Ephesus. 


The Earl of Derby willattend the formal opening 
on Thursday week, the 16th inst., by the Countess 
y — of the Victoria Jubilee Technical School at 

reston. 


The indefatigable vicar of Croyland writes stating 
that he has nearly finished the new east end of the 
abbey church, and on Sunday last administered 
therein the Holy Communion at 8 a.m, for the first 
time. The three sections of the building still need- 
ing immediate repair are the underpinning of the 
north wall, and rebuilding a buttress, the porch, 
and the roof, for which a further sum of £800 is 
still required. He is also endeavouring to raise 
£400 for an organ. 


On Wednesday in last week Col. A. G. Durnford, 
R.E., one of the inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held a public inquiry at the Council 
Chamber, Tonbridge, relative to an application 
made by the urban district council for permission to 
raise a loan of £9,600 for the purchase of Tonbridge 
Castle and grounds, 


A light railway from Chichester to Selsey was 
opened on Friday by the Mayoress of Chichester. 
The new line, which is seven and a half miles long, 
extends from the south side of Chichester Station 
to the Manor House, Selsey, about 200 yards from 
the church. It has been laid at a small cost, the paid- 
up capital of the company being only £12,000, with 
an issue of £7,000 in debentures. It is hoped that 
ae result will be to develop Selsey as a watering- 
place, 


The sales at the Mart, 'Tokenhouse-yard, last week 
were small and disappointing, the aggregate 
realisation, as registered at the Estate Exchange, 
being £15,600, as against £21,133 recorded for the 
corresponding week of last year. 


At Walton-on-the Naze on Tuesday, the first 
pile of the pier extension works, the completion of 
which will enable the London steamboats to call 
there, was driven by Mrs. Round, wife of Mr. 
James Round, M.P. It is proposed to extend the 
pier from its present length of 600ft. to 2,500ft., to 
construct along it an electric tramway, and to build 
a pavilion at the sea extremity. It is intended to 
complete the work in time for next summer’s boat 
service. 


_ Colonel A. J. Hepper, D.S.O., R.E., has held an 
inquiry at Swadlincote with 1egard to the proposal 
of the urban district council to borrow £5,000 for 


works in connection with the sewerage and sewage 
disposal scheme. 


At Sherrard-road, Manor Park, on Tuesday 
afternoon, a timber stack belonging to Mr. Birch, a 
local builder, was fired by lightning and destroyed. 


On Saturday afternoon the foundation-stones 
were laid of new Sunday-schools in connection with 
the Primitive Methodist church in Westfield-street, 
St. Helen’s, The new schools occupy the site of the 
old chapel in Kirkland-street. The schools, which 
will accommodate between 600 and 700 scholars, 
are being built by Mr. Jos. Ellison, Mr. Wilson, 
Runcorn, being the architect. 


A message was received at Bangor on Monday, 
announcing the arrest, at Antwerp, of Robert 
Hughes, of Bangor, the secretary of the Bangor and 
Arfon Permanent Mutual Building Society, and of 
Lloyd’s Association, and a member of the Car- 
narvonshire County Council and the Bangor City 
Council. He left the town some time ago, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that there were defalca- 
tions in connection with the society’s funds amount- 
ing to £1,886. A _warrant was then issued for his 
arrest. A month is expected to elapse before he is 
brought to Bangor, owing to extradition difficulties, 


The gable of the south block has bold crowsteps, 
and the windows show varied features. On the 
ground floor of the Princes-street block will be a 
ward with fourteen beds. There will be a lobby 
with entrance from a courtyard, round which the 
buildings will be grouped. This will lead to a 
waiting-room, which in turn will communicate 
with the surgery. The other accommodation at 
this level is set apart as pack and linen stores. A 
stone staircase, which is shown in the elevation 
ag a projection, will give access to the floors 
above. On-the first floor there will be a sixteen- 
bed ward, a day-room, and three small wards, 
with the usual rooms for orderlies. The floor 
above in its internal arrangements corresponds to 
a large extent with that just described. There will 
be a sixteen-bed ward, andone of three other small 
wards will be set apart for officers. Init there will 
be two beds. From this blockacorridor runssouth- 
wards, at the end of which a new kitchen 
establishment for the hospital is to be constructed. 
The kitchen will only be one story in height, 
and will be lighted from the top as well as the 
sides. In the south block, on the ground floor, 
is a ward of five beds for special infectious cases, 
with separate entrance and sanitary arrangements, 
so as to isolate it from the rest of the building. 
There will be rooms for the orderlies and stores 
on the ground level, and in the floor above will 
be the quarters for the warrant officer, who has 
charge of the discipline of the establishment 
under the medical officer, the orderlies, and the 
steward. ‘The beds in the wards are placed two 
between each window, so that there will be 
abundance of light for the patients. The wards 
will be heated by hot-water pipes and by special — 
stoves, and the vitiated air will be extracted by 
means of flues. Between the two blocks on the 
west side a raised promenade will be constructed 
overlooking Castle-terrace, on which the patients 
may take the air. It is approached from the 
courtyard by a double flight of steps, and between 
the pillars carrying it there will be seats placed 
for the patients. The hospital buildings on the 
Castle side are inclosed by a wall, and for entrance 
the old Queen Anne pillars will be used. They 
are to be taken down, and put up in another 
position from what they now occupy. The court- 
yard has been formed by removing the old 
magazine building, which was 74ft. by 41ft., and 
part of the space thus secured will be laid out as 
an ornamental ground. The cost of the hospital 
will be about £18,000. The plans were designed 
in the War Office, and have been adapted locally 
by District-surveyor T. Ivor Moore, R.E. The 
specifications were prepared locally under Colonel 
W. H. Patten, commanding the Royal Engineers 
in Scotland, and the district surveyor. The con- 
tractor has a year to complete the buildings. 


Ferrixstowrn.—A new hotel, to be known as 
the Balmoral, is about to be built on the brow of 
the cliffs at Felixstowe. The plans, prepared by 
Mr. T. W. Cotman, M.S.A., of Ipswich, show an 
entrance hall 47ft. by 25ft., dining-room 54ft. by 
28ft., with a bay window 18ft. by 12ft.; and an 
extra dining-room 28ft. by 17ft. Gin. ; smoking- 
room 28ft. by 24ft., with a bay corresponding to 
that of the dining-room ; billiard-room 45ft. by 
28ft. (two tables); drawing-room 30ft. by 24ft. ; 
sitting-rooms, each 28ft. by 15ft.; and there will 
be 120 bedrooms all told. In the centre of the 
building will be a winter garden 55ft. by 30ft. 
Verandahs and balconies will run along the front. 


Fenton, Srarrs.—The formal opening of the 
new schools erected by the Stoke-on-Trent 
United District School Board in Queen-street, 
Fenton, took place on Monday week. The school 
block stands upon a site 6,000sq.yds. in extent, 
and is planned on the central-hall system. The 
entrances are so arranged as to obviate as much 
as possible the objection to the system—viz., 
cross currents from entrances in central hall. 
The internal walls are plastered in the upper 
portion and have tile dadoes on the lower portion 
in very light tints. ‘The exterior is of red brick 
with stone dressings, and tile roofs, with a tower 
over one entrance for water-supply tanks and 
bell. The ventilation is on Boyle’s system. 
Accommodation is provided for 600, half boysand ~ 
half girls. The central hall is 81ft. by 38ft. 
There are six classrooms, each 25ft. square, two 
classrooms 25ft. by 22ft., and two classrooms 
341ft. by 22ft.; two teachers’ and two book and 
store rooms, four cloak-rooms and entrances. 
The flooring is of pitch-pine blocks, and the heat- 
ing is by low-pressure steam. The furniture is 
principally in oak. The lighting is by gas on the 
Stott-Thorpe system. The contractor for the 
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general work is Mr. John Bagnall, of Fenton ; 
block flooring by the Wood Block Flooring 
Company, of Victoria-street, London ; tile dadoes 
by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, and Co., of Stoke- 
on-'Trent; painting by Mr. E. Peake, Fenton; 
ventilation, Messrs. Boyle; heating by Messrs. 
R. Dawson and Co. (Limited), of Stalybridge, 
near Manchester; and the furnishing by the 
The work has 
been carried out from the plans and under the 
supervision of the board’s architects, Messrs. R. 


Bennett Company, of Glasgow. 


Scrivener and Sons, of Hanley. 


Irpswich.—The old workhouse buildings at 


Stoke being so ill-arranged, cramped, and in- 


sanitary as not to be worth rebuilding, a new 
workhouse is in course of erection at the other 
side of Ipswich on a site facing Rashmere Heath 


and the Woodbridge-road, at a cost of £28,000. 
The buildings consist of a series of semi-detached 
blocks, including an administrative block in the 


centre, comprising dining-hall (with open-timber 


roof), kitchen, sculleries, board-room, master’s 
residence, laundry, and stores. Connected with 
this block by a corridor is the infirmary, and in 
an isolated block near the main turnpike road are 
the vagrant wards. Near by are the main 
buildings, comprising day-rooms and dormitories, 
and other detached blocks are arranged as work- 
shops, boiler-house and mortuary. The building 
raaterials are local red bricks for external walls, 
the inside walls being of Peterborough bricks, 
and the roofs are covered with Bangor slates. 
The flooring of corridors and sanitary annexes is 
of terazzo, that of the general building of grano- 
lithic stone in some portions and ordinary 
deal in others. The joint architects are 
Messrs. Salter and Adams, of London, and Mr. 
W. L. Newcombe, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. and 
the contractors are Messrs. Grimwood and Sons, 
-of Ipswich. 

Lreps.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Hebrew place of worship, to be called the 
‘Central Synagogue, in Templar-street, Leeds, 
were laid on Sunday. The site is en the south 
side of Templar-street, and, when completed, the 
building will have a frontage of 80ft. to that 
street. The premises will include a synagogue 
“60ft. long by 48ft. wide, with galleries on three 
sides, providing accommodation for 800 people, 
~robing-rooms, vestry, a schoolroom with accom- 
‘modation for about 250 people, and other necessary 
“accommodation. The building will be of brick 
with stone facings, and will have two entrances 
‘from Templar-street. The architect is Mr. Alfred 

3entley, of Leeds; and the builder is Mr. Fred. 
Puffitt, of Hunslet. 

Mavprerty, N.B.— The ancient barn-like 
parish church was reopened on Monday after 
transformation, both externally and internally. 
A new entrance upon the north side, with porch 
facing west, has taken the place of two openings 
now built up, and the old square-sashed windows 
haye beensuperseded by stone mullioned and arch- 
headed openings of two and three lights; while 
new windows have been pierced in the north and 
east walls, and a little rose window has been in- 
troduced in the west gable. The gallery has been 
taken away, and the church enlarged by utilising 
the space formerly occupied by the old lobby and 
‘staircases. The pulpit, with new carved panels, 
is placed in the north-east corner on a raised and 
tiled platform, on which also the choir is to be 
accommodated. Three stained-glass windows 
have been put in, while all the other windows 
have been filled in with cathedral tinted glass. 
‘One new three-light window represents the 
Crucifixion, St. Mary, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and having at the right and left lower 
corners respectively the obverse and reverse of 
the ancient Inchaffray seal. The glasswork of 
the windows has been executed by Messrs. 
Ballantyne and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 


Morurrwety.—The plans of a new model 
lodging-house, to be erected by the Lanarkshire 
Model Lodging-House Company in Orbiston- 
street and- Meadow-road, Motherwell, were 
lodged in the Dean of Guild Court of that borough 
on Tuesday. The design is Free Classic, with a 
frontage showing two circular turrets at the 
angles, and an arched decorated doorway in the 
centre. Accommodation is provided for 316 
lodgers, with four special rooms for warders, and 
@ manager’s house, from which there is a private 
entrance to the different parts of the building. 
The dining-room is 55ft. by 34ft.; recreation- 
room, 65ft. by 34ft.; and the kitchen, 35ft. by 

_ 20ft. The estimated cost is £6,500. The build- 
ing, which is to be erected from plans by Mr. 
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Motherwell, is to be called the Victoria Home. 


nearing completion. 


to Sullivan-street, a distance of 200ft. 


and elevators on each side. 


air across the hall. 
it, with bedrooms on each side, some open- 


ing on the 


shafts. 
7ft. long, and it is expected that at 20 cents a 
night, which is the ordinary charge for a lodging- 


house bunk, the building will pay a reasonable 


interest on its cost. A restaurant, capable of 
accommodating 400 people, occupies a portion of 
the ground floor. Ventilation is provided by 
means of fans, which exhaust the air from the 
corridors; and as the partitions between the 
cubicles do not, except in certain instances, 
extend quite to the ceiling, a good current is 
kept up through them. To facilitate ventilation, 
also, the windows opening on the courtyard are 
fitted with wire screens in place of glass. As the 
courts have glass roofs, and the air in them is 
warmed by steam-coils, it is thought that-no 
injurious draughts will follow from this arrange- 
ment. A second hotel, similarly arranged, is in 
process of erection near by. 


Ryton-on-Tyne. — On Saturday afternoon, 
Mrs. Simpson, wife of Mr. John Bell Simpson, 
managing partner of the Stella Coal Company, 
laid the foundation-stone of a block of buildings 
to be known as ‘‘ The Robert Simpson Memorial 
Homes for Aged Miners.’”’ The premises will 
comprise 10 homes for the company’s aged miners. 
The Stella company have given the site of 800 
square yards, and the contract price is £1,220. 
The estimated cost of the buildings, including 
the value of site, is £1,350. The site abuts on 
the main turnpike from Newcastle to Hexham, 
and is situated at Barmoor, about a mile west of 
the village of Ryton. The homes, which will 
have a south aspect, consist of eight one-story 
homes and two two-story homes, one of each of 
the latter being placed at the two ends of the 
block. Hach of the eight homes will consist of 
two rooms; the two end homes will have three 
rooms each. ‘There will be a pantry, a small 
scullery, and conveniences at the back of each 
cottage. The measurement of the kitchens of the 
one-story cottages is 13ft. by 13ft., and that of 
the bedrooms 13ft. by 10ft. The rooms are 
placed one on each side of the door. The two 
end cottages will have a kitchen 14ft. by 17ft. 
and two bedrooms upstairs of 11ft by 8ft. and 
14ft. by 10ft. respectively. The block will be 
built of white bricks, with red brick dressings, 
and the roofs will be of Bridgwater red tiles. 
Each cottage will have a garden in front, facing 
the road. The homes have been designed by 
Mr. Jas. Archbold, engineer to the Stella Coal 
Company, and will be built by Mr. Peter Fellowes, 
Greenside. 


Truro CatTHeprat.—The Truro Cathedral 
General Building Committee met on Thursday in 
last week to consider the question of the materials 
used in the foundation of the nave at present 
being laid. Several leading members of the 
committee who had frequently visited the works 
criticised freely the kind of stone used; but the 
clerk of the works (Mr. Caine) expressed his 
opinion that good stone had been employed by the 
contractor. Mr. Codd, the representative of the 
architect (Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A.), had come 
down from London to inspect the foundations, 
and had subjected the concrete laid to some 
severe tests with satisfactory results. It was 
also stated that the materials used at present 
were the same that had formed the foundation of 
the part of the cathedral already erected, and 
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Alexander Cullen, architect, Hamilton and 


New Yorx.—Following the example set in 
London by Lord Rowton, Mr. D. O. Mills, of 
New York, proposes to provide in that city 
decent and comfortable hotel accommodation at a 
price within the means of people who have here- 
tofore been obliged to find shelter at lodging- 
houses; and the first of the hotels built for this 
purpose is, says the American Architect, now 
The structure, of which | 
Mr. Ernest Flagg is the architect, is situated on 
Bleecker-street, extending from Thompson-street 
The three 
fronts are faced with [Indiana limestone and white 
brick, and are ten stories high. The plan, in brief, 
consists of two square blocks, each with a large 
courtyard in the centre, room being léft between 
the blocks for a connecting-hall, with stairway 
The stairways have 
outside windows, giving a current of fresh 
In each of the main 
blocks is a corridor passing entirely around 


courtyard, and the others on 
the outside, but all having ample light; and the 
re-entering angles are occupied by ventilation 
The bedrooms are only 5it. wide and 
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had proved perfectly sound. The commi 
decided—(1) That specimens of the con 
already laid should be subjected to some scienti 
test under Mr. Pearson’s supervision; (2) 
for the rest of the foundations of the nave now: 
progress hard stone only should be employed. 
the concrete ; (3) that for the present the wo 
should proceed no further than just below the 
floor level. ; ; 
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The Dean and Chapter have just erected in the — 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral a marble tablet, — 
‘To the beloved and honoured memory of William — 
Archibald Scott-Robertson, M.A., hon. Canon of — 
this Cathedral, asa mark of gratitude to one who — 
ungrudging] devoted to the service of the Cathedral — 
his faithfu loan and his abundant antiquarian — 
knowledge.”’ <3 Pee 


At a meeting of Glasgow District Lunacy Board 
on Friday, a committee was granted powers to visit 
nurses’ homes in Glasgow and district before 
deciding upon the design of the proposed nurses’ — 
home at Gareloch Asylum. The building, in which 
will be accommodated the whole nursing staff, itis 
estimated, will cost £7,000, exclusive of furnishing, _ 
and no asylum in Scotland has at present such a 
home in connection with it. ~ 

A new Masonic hall in St. Nicholas-street, 
Worcester, was opened with much ceremony on 
Tuesday. It contains an assembly-hall, provincial 
museum, large dining-room, and other adjuncts, — 
and the ground-floor is arranged in lock-up shops. __ 


Colonel Heffer, C.E., inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Shuttington 
on Tuesday, in reference to an application to 
borrow £550 for laying water-mains in the village, 
to join those at Amington, in the Tamworth water __ 
area, Mr. H. J, Clarson, surveyor tothe Tamworth ~ 
Rural District Council, explained the scheme, 


At Messrs. Hilton, Anderson, and Co.’s cement 
works at Halling, near Rochester, on Tuesday, a 
large kiln containing about 200 tons of boili 
cement overturned, knocking down other kilns, and 
wrecking a shed. Three men, named Stevens, 
Atkins, and Chittenden, were seriously injured, and 
it is feared Stevens will not recover. * 


The principal business transacted by the Glou- 
cester City Council at its meeting on Tuesday was 
the decision to borrow a sum not pepe re £50,000 
for the provision of a public electric-light supply _ 
and refuse destructor. A committee of six was % 
appointed, and after the meeting they setoffona 
tour of inspection of electric-light works at New- 
port, Reading, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Leyton, 
Tunbridge Wells, Hampstead, Leicester, Oxf 
and Cheltenham. Mr. Robert Hammond, of Lo 
was appointed engineer to the scheme. 


ae 
The interesting old timber church at Lower — 
Peover, Cheshire, celebrated its 601st anniversary — 
on Wake Sunday. Additional interest was given 
to the festival, as a new clock, with Cambridge — 
chimes, has been placed in the tower. The vicar 
held a dedication service. The clock has been made — 
by Messrs. J. Smith and Sons, Derby. : 


A special meeting of the Highland — 
shareholders was held on Wednesday. S 
Macpherson Grant, the chairman, explained 1 
the meeting had been called to authorise the raising 
of new capital, under the Company’s Act of 1895, 
There were several causes why additional ee a 
was required. The Aviemore and Kyleakin lines” 
still remained to be completed. The Aviemore line — 
had now been opened as far as Daviot, within seven — 
mile of Inverness, and pressure was being brought — 
to bear on the contractors for the completion of the — 
remaining portion as rapidly as possibly. The — 
Kyleakin extension, by which the system would be — 
placed in closer touch with Skye, was approaching 
completion. It was also necessary to build a pier 
at Skye, so that the steamboat or other ferry m 
be established. It was agreed to issue £200,000 
preference stock and £100,000 debentures, as recom=- 
mended by the directors. et ch 


An interesting ceremony took place within 
City Chambers, Glasgow, on Tuesday, when 
portrait, commissioned by the corporation 
Councillor Alexander Osborne, the ‘‘ Father 
Glasgow Town Council (having been a mei 
of that body since 1862), and a replica for 
Osborne, were unveiled in the banqueting- 
The portraits have been painted by Mr. Ji 
Guthrie, R.S.A,. , 


Mr. John Sharman, formerly chief engine 
the London and North-Western Railway, 
drowned while bathing at Morecambe on Tue 
afternoon, 


At a sitting of the Glasgow Uninhabitable Hou 
Committee on Tuesday, 88 houses were ordered te 
be closed up. These include practically 
houses which were occupied in the Old Wy 
the larger part of Meuse-lane, two of the 
streets of the city. : M2 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SNOCKDERRY CASTLE.— SELECTED DESIGN FOR NEW 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE, SCARBOROUGH.—HOGHTON TOWER, 
i ANCASHIRE.—NEW CHURCH AT BENTLEY, NEAR DON- 
CASTER.—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, HAGEN, WESTPHALIA.— 


KING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MORPETH. 


Our Lllustrations. 


—+4+—__ 
KNOCKDERRY .CASTLE. 


‘fue drawing shows the addition, which consists 
of a music-room with open roof, library, and 
bedroom accommodation. From the parapet 
which goes round the tower magnificent views 
of Loch Long and the mountain scenery are 
obtained. The castle rises from a rocky founda- 
tion, which is high above the level of the Loch. 
Mr. J. S. Templeton is the proprietor. Mr. W. 
Leiper, R.S.A., is the architect, The drawing 
was on view at the Royal Scottish Academy’s 


_ Exhibition at Edinburgh a few months since. 


NEW COLLEGE, SCARBOROUGH. 


Tus design was selected in the recent competi- 
tion at Scarborough. The college is to be built 
on Filey-road, overlooking the south bay. The 
materials to be used are red brick and Whitby 
stone, roofs to be covered with red tiles. The 
architects are Messrs. Hall, Cooper, and Davis. 


HOGHTON TOWER, LANCASHIRE. 


We gave a view of this house, showing the 
dining-hall exterior in the inner court on 
August 20, when other illustrations appeared in 
connection with the Architectural Association Ex- 
cursion ,in the neighbourhood of Lancaster. We 
then promised to publish the accompanying 
measured drawings lent us by Mr. W. A. 
Waddington, together with some details of the 
old tables in the dining hall: replete with figured 
dimensions, these details cannot fail to be of ser- 
vice. ‘The sketch-view of the other side of the 
old mansion serves to further illustrate its quaint- 
mess and interesting character. 


NEW CHURCH, BENTLEY, NEAR DONCASTER. 


‘Tuts church was opened in the autumn of last 
year. Its accommodation is for about 400. It con- 
sists of a nave 30ft. wide and 60ft. long, with 
arcades of five arches and aisles, which are 


passageways only and are but 3ft. wide, the nave , 


and aisle being under one roof. The west end is 
a composition of three traceried windows of two 
lights each, separated by massive buttresses, and 
surmounted by a rose window. The side windows 
are deeply recessed under the arches of the nave 
arcades, which, continued north and south, form 
curtain arches over them. The nave roof is a 
massive tie-beam roof of pitch-pine, with arched 
and cusped trusses, purlins with cusped wind- 
braces, and very deeply carved cornice. The 
chancel is 36ft. long and 19ft. wide. Its roof is also 


of pitch pine, with arched principals and trussed. 


common rafters. The bays over the sanctuary 
are boarded and divided into traceried panels. 
Vestries and an organ chamber are provided north 
The entrances are in the western 


’ . 


bay of the naye north and south—on the north 
through a broad, low, and shallow porch, in the 
gable of which sits a figure of St. Peter; on the 
south side through the lower stage of the tower. 
The tower contains a clock and a peal of bells. 
The spire rises to a height of 120ft. The build- 
ing is faced with stone externally ; the roofs are 
covered with plain tiles. The nave is seated with 
open benches, which are of teak ; the chancel stalls 
are somewhat elaborately treated, and are also 
of teak. The altar is of oak, with cusped panels ; 
the altar rails are of wrought-iron scroll-work, 
and are gilt. The pulpit and font are of stone. 
The east window is filled with rich painted glass, 
arranged in two tiers of New Testament subjects, 
with a Majesty over in the centre light sur- 
rounded by angels, which fillin the tracery. The 
cost, including the boundary walls, which are of 
stone, was about £8,000. ‘The architect is Mr. 
John Codd, A.R.I.B.A.,.and the drawing we here 
reproduce was hung in the Architectural room at 
the Royal Academy this summer. - 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, HAGEN, WESTPHALIA. 


Tuis building, for the Industrial School, Hagen, 
Westphalia, is erected from the designs of Herr 
Felix Genzmer, architect. It is reproduced from 
Architektonische Kundschau. 


KING EDWARD YVI.. GRAMMAR 
Tuer foundation-stone of the new science and art 
department of this school was laid on July 30. 
On the ground-floor will be the physical and 
chemical laboratories, lecture theatre, advanced, 
balance, and other rooms.. On the first floor will 
be the elementary, life-rooms, model-room, 
masters’ room, and room for manual instruction. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. T. W. 
Middlemiss, from the plans and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Boolds and Hardy, 
architects, Morpeth. 
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SCHOOL, MORPETH. 


A site for a new public free library and reading- 
room for the Blackley and Harpurhey districts of 
the city of Manchester has been secured on the 
borders of the David Lewis Recreation Ground and 
Blackley new park. The Parks Committee has 
signified its approval, and plans for the new build- 
ing will be prepared at once. The library will be 
constructed to accommodate about 10,000 volumes. 


The inauguration of the monumental fountain 
erected in Brussels to the memory of Jules Anspach, 
burgomaster of that city from 1863 to 1872, took 
place on Sunday. The monument consists of a 
sculptured pediment of white marble, with a bronze 
medallion and obelisk surmounted by a figure of 
St. Michael, the Patron Saint of Brussels. It stands 
in the centre of the new boulevards, and is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a citizen who was instru- 
mental in effecting a vast scheme of improvement 
both from a hygienic and architectural point of 
view. 


Rapid progress is being made with the new wing 
of the Portsmouth Royal Sailors’ Home, situate 
within a short distance of the main entrance to the 
dockyard. On the basement of the new building, a 
bowling alley, 80ft. in length, and a store for 
bicycles are in course of erection, Her Majesty and 
members of the Royal Family are warm supporters 
of the home, and the Empress Frederick, when at 
Portsmouth a few months since, inspected the new 
premises, which will be ready tor opening in 
October. One hundred and fifty-nine additional 
sleeping cabins are to be provided, and, acting under 
the instructions of the committee, the architect (Mr. 
Vernon-Inkpen, of Southsea) has made provision 
for fixing hydrants, with folding hose and fire- bells, 
on each floor, in order that the staff of the home 
might, in the event of an outbreak, promptly cope 
with it. 

Mr. William Forsyth, the surveyor of the District 
of Columbia, U.S.A., has resigned on account of 
ill-health and age, and Mr. Henry B. Looker, the 
assistant surveyor, has been appointed to succeed 
him. Mr. Forsyth is the oldest living employé of 
the District of Columbia, having served more than 
40 years. He was born in Ireland, and was first 
engaged in railway building in Belgium. He made 
surveys for the borough of Brighton, and for many 
of the parksin London, Emigrating to the States 
in 1850, he was the next year appointed assistant 
surveyor of the county of Washington, and in 1857 
he was made surveyor. 


After a long discussion and a division, the Lan- 
cashire Asylums Board decided at their last meeting 
to authorise a committee to accept a tender for the 
proposed new county lunatic asylum at Winwith 
Hall, and to provide temporary accommodation 
during the erection of that building at one of the 
existing asylums. Mr, Thomas Beaman, of Chat- 
ham, was appointed as clerk of works at the new 
asylum at a salary of £4 a week. , 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Rez J. As#wortu.—John Ashworth, who carried 
on business as a land agent and builder, at King- 
street, Manchester, came up for examination at the 
Manchester Bankruptcy Court on Monday. He 
said his liabilities were £1,991 and his assets £696, 
leaving a deficiency of £1,295. He attributed his 
failure to depreciation in the value of house 
property. His assets represented the value of 
equities in properties, and, in his opinion, they 
were worth that amount. He did not think they 
were paper assets. He had scheduled the properties 
at prices he thought they would fetch. He first 
knew of hisinsolvency at the end of last year. He 
had not applied for his discharge in a previous 
bankruptcy, and he did not know whether his 
creditors released him, or what dividend was paid. 
Hecould not say what his financial position was at 
any time during the last three years. He had not 
kept proper books of account. The examination 
was adjourned. 
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CHIPS. 


The organ at Hebron Chapel, Bedminster, has 
been closed for some months past for repairs and. 
enlargement, and Messrs. Johnson, organ builders, 
of Dighton-street, Bristol, have added several 
stops and introduced the pneumatic action through- 
out. The reopening took place on Wednesday. 


The Local Government Board have deferred 
sanctioning the Romford Urban District Council’s 
application for power to borrow £5,000 for street 
improvements until the Essex County Council have 
intimated how much they are prepared to contribute 
towards the improvement of the footways. 


The General Parposes Committee of the Middles-. 
brough Corporation recommend that  Victoria- 
square be laid out and inclosed at a cost of £1,300. 


The picturesque ‘‘ruins’’ on the south side 
of Virginia Water have become unsafe, and with 
a view to preventing any accident several of the 
Corinthian columns have recently been dismantled. 
They were originally portions of a Ryman temple 
near Tripoli, and were brought home in 1825 and 
arranged as they have since stood by Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville. 


A commencement has been made in the work of 
laying a system of pneumatic tubes for conveying 
letters to nearly all parts of the new city of New 
York. For many years a small pneumatic service 
has been maintained between the post office and the 
upper part of the city; but the new system, which 
includes three lines southward from 42nd-street, 
and two lines thence northward to 125th-street, will 
provide for the transmission of at least 70 per cent. 
of the postal matter which is now conveyed about 
the city in mail-waggons. 

The Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, laid, on Monday, the foundation- 
stone of a new wing to the Royal Isle of Wight 
Infirmary and County Hospital at Ryde, erected for 
the accommodation of ten children patients, and as 
a commemoration of the long reign of the Queen. 


Bishop Wilkinson, of St. Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, consecrated a new Episcopal church at 
Auchterarder on Saturday. The church, which is 
named after St. Kessog, is the gift of Rev. Elward 
Thomas Scott Reid. 


The town council of Stamford have held a meeting 
in committee to discuss the deep drainage scheme 
prepared by Mr. James Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E. 
After a lengthy discussion, a motion in favour of the 
abandonment of the scheme was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, and the town’ clerk was 
instructed to write to the engineer for his bi!l of 
expenses. 


The Marquis of Londonderry has received applica- 
tions for shares in his projected company for the 
development of Seaham Harbour to the amount of 
more than double the probable capital. Mr. H. H. 
Wake, the engineer to the River Wear Commis- 
sioners, has completed his preliminary survey in 
connection with the scheme, which is said to embody 
a harbour of refuge. 


Mme. Louise Marie Roederer, of Rheims, who 
died on Feb. 6, the widow of M. Charles E. Roe- 
derer, has bequeathed to the Rheims Cathedral her 
painting, ‘‘The Assumption,” by C. L. Miiller, and 
to the Church of St. Geneviéve, of Rheims, her 
large painting representing St. Germain and St. 
Genevieve. 


Mr, Hamo Thornycroft’s statue of Oliver Crom- 
well, destined to be set up at Westminster, is very 
nearly completed. The Atheneum says that it is 
characteristic and expressive, and represents the 
Protector standing with one hand upon the sword 
at his side, holding a Bible in the other. His head 
is bare, and his felt hat—which, of course, is of the 
shape affected by the Puritans of his time—is under 
his arm, while, asif lost in thought, he looksmoodily 
down at the ground at his feet. The likeness of the 
face, derived largely from the death-mask, is 
strikingly faithful. 
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Engineering Notes, 
——##4— -— 

New Navat Docxs at tur Carr.—Definite 
plans for the erection of new docks, basins, and 
coaling jetties at Simon’s own are now engaging 
the attention of the Admiralty. The scheme is 
a large one, and will, if approved, have a strong 
influence on the fortunes and progress of the 
naval port. They involve an expenditure of 
some £2,500,000, although they have been so 
drawn up that the scheme will admit of modifi- 
¢ation and curtailment if considered desirable. 
Mr. Shield, the civil engineer who had been sent 
to Mauritius to draw up plans for docks by the 
Admiralty, called at Simon’s Town on his way 
back, and his scheme, which has been approved 
_ by the Commander-in-Chief at Simon’s Town, is 

at present under consideration. [t is tolerably 

certain that docks will be constructed at Simon’s 
Town; but the actual site, the date of com- 
mencement of the work, and plans to be followed 
are matters on which no decision has yet been 
arrived at. The docks, if constructed, will take 
the largest ironclad afloat, and it is possible that 
an arrangement will be come to with the harbour 
board, under which the Royal Navy shall be 
entitled to a prior claim on the Capetown Dockin 
time of war. For the construction of extensive 
docks for the navy, Capetown is, of course, 
utterly unsuited. I is anticipated that the new 
reservoir at Simon’s Town, which has a capacity 
of 40,000 tons of water, will be completed in the 
course of a couple of months. The reservoir, 
which has been constructed by the Imperial 
authorities, will be an immense benefit to the port 
and to the ships, and will obviate the possibility 
of drought for the future. 
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CHIPS. 


The Princess Henry of Battenberg visited 
Whippingham Church on Tuesday to inspect the 
screen being placed in the Memorial Chapel by 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has informed 
the executors of the late Sir Wollaston Franks that 
he will remit the estate duty on the bequest to the 
British Museum, and the collections bequeathed with 
the condition that the duty should be remitted have 
now been handed over to the trustees of the British 
Museum. So large an accession will involve a re- 
arrangement of some of the galleries, and this will 
be effected in a few weeks, when the whole of this 
magnificent bequest will be shown to the public. 


A stained-glass window in memory of Dr. Wil- 
liam Robertson Smith, late professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, was unveiled on Tuesday in King’s 
College Chapel, Aberdeen. The four principal 
lights of the window contain figures of the Hebrew 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 
Mr. A, Marshall Mackenzie. A.R.S.A., designed the 
windows, and the cartoons for the figures were 
drawn by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The Marquis 
of Huntly, Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, of 
which Professor Robertson Smith was a graduate, 
performed the ceremony of unveiling in the name 
of the subscribers. 


On Thursday evening in last week the new organ, 
presented to St. Agnes’ Church, Birch, by the 
congregation, was dedicated for divine service. The 
cost of the instrument is over £500. The builders 
were Messrs, Jardine and Co., of Manchester. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] _ 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bui~pine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tue Staanp Newsparer Company, LIMITED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Noya Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements.2s..per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current. week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. ; 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”’ 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One SHILLING For TwENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL. XLLI., 
RaliV 1, - PEK seal ag) SIT oe oy ace 

ao LX, eG, suk, eV VL, 
LXVII., LXVII., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXI. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Purit.—Some mistake. Architects are not registered or 
licensed yet. We hope they will be some day. 


Recrtvep.—F. C. R. and Co.—H. T. G.—W. D.—H. B.— 
C. and A. B. (Bristol). 


Correspondence, 


—— 
POOR MORTAR. 
To the Editor of the Buttp1ne News. 


Srr,—You reported (p; 313) the conviction of 
a builder, at the instance of the Corporation of 
Southampton, for the use of mortar not in 
accordance with the by-laws. I don’t doubt the 
correctness of the decision, as it appears that the 


The Congregational mission buildings on the sand had a considerable mixture of unctuous, 
Victoria Estate at Wellingborough have just been | Clayey earth, which would cause the mortar to 


reconstructed from plans prepared by Messrs, Shar- 
man and Archer, of that town. The infant school 
fronting Ranelagh-road has been converted into a 
chapel seated for 400 persons, and new infant school 
and vestries have been added. Mr. C. W. Abbott, 
also of Wellingborough, was the contrac tor, and the 
outlay has been under £700. Reopening services 
took place last week. r 


The Yarmouth magistrates have 
visional license for an hotel to be 
Cliff Hotel, Gorleston. 
is £25,000; there will be sixty bedrooms, 


At the last meeting of the Mersey Dock Board it 
was decided to provide deep water and improved 
shed accommodation at the Huskisson Dock and 
Huskisson Branch Docks at an estimated cost of 
£86,700, and to accept a tender for the supply of 
wrought steel and ironwork for the extension 
eastward of the double-story shed at the west end 
- me north side of the Huskisson Branch Dock 


granted a pro- 
known as the 


The work of repainting and redecorating Black- 
friars Bridge has just been commenced, and is 
expected to occupy a staff of 60 workmen about 
three months. Messrs. Harrison and Spooner 
College-street, E.C., are the contractors. : 


The hd i expenditure: 


crumble very quickly after its first setting. The 
clayey particles are soon dissolved on the surface 
of the work by the action of rain, and dis- 
integrated by frost. This accounts for the 
squalid appearance of so much of our modern 
brickwork ; it is merely a question of dirty or 
too fine sand. If only clean sharp sand be used, 
free from clay, then the bricklayer cannot cheat 
the mortar of its proper quantum ofsand. Were 
he to attempt to do so, the mortar would be 
so ‘‘short,’’ and would run off the trowel so 
quick that he could not use it, much less strike a 
joint with it. Here is the real question for the 
use by the cheap (and nasty) builder of dirty 
sand. The dirt takes the place of the lime, and 
makes the mortar ‘“‘fat’’ with less lime. Take 
care of the cleanness and sharpness of the sand, 
nee (quality of the) lime will take care of 
itself. 

The above by the way only. Why I write is to 
cumment on the evidence of the building inspector, 
who said that ‘‘ mortar deteriorated by being kept 
after mixing.’’ How does that square with the 
method of the old Romans, who mixed their mortar 
and then buried it in pits for two years before 


using it, with such excellent results that w Ow, 
so many centuries after, find it harder than the 
stones-and brick which it joins. It would 
interesting to know whether the inspec 
knowledge is derived from experience in buildings 
old as well as new, or merely from books and 
exam. crams.—I am, «e., A. 


INCOME-TAX OVERCHARGES. _ 


Sin,—The interest which has been aroused in 
regard to Income-tax by the correspondence m 
the Times, and the articles which have appeared 
in a large number of other metropolitan and 
provincial papers, has resulted in calling attention 
to many grievances which taxpayers suffer; but 
there is one practice of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities which we think quite unjustifiable, ik 
and which seems to have been overlooked. The . 
practice referred to is that of sending to traders 
and others at this period of the year a blue notice 
of charge, showing an assessment of profits at 
£160, and allowing the whole by way ofabatement, — 
no tax being demanded in respect of the business 
profits. Of course, where those who receive 
such notices have no income from any source other 
than their business, no injustice is done; but in 
the case of such as have income from other — 
sources from which tax has already beendeducted, 
the effect is to bar their right to claim repay- 
ment, unless the assessment of the business profits 
be appealed against, the full abatement having 
already been allowed. i: 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
those of your readers who are now receiving 
notices of charge for the year 1897-8 should,if 
the amount at which they are assessed is greater 4 
than the average of their profits for the three 
year ending April 5, 1897 (or at such a prior 
date as they usually make up their accounts), af 
once give notice of appeal in accordance with 
the instructions on notice of charge. Moreover, . 
if they find that the profits of the three years 
named show an average profit less than the — 
amount upon which they paid tax for 1896-7, 
they should give notice of appeal in respect of — 
that year also, and claim repayment of the 
amount overpaid. There is no time to lose in 
business appeals, as this class of claim forrepay- 
ment should have been made before now; while 
a claim to set off a loss in farming or business — 
against income from other sources must be lodged 
before October 6th next. S 

Many people are now entitled to make a claim 
on one ground or another for three years 


¥ 


> 


: a 
April 5th last, and the tax recoverable oe 
amount to £38. : 1 ee 

We are at: all times happy to advise your 
readers whether they can make a claim, on 
their sending us full particulars of theirincome 
and a stamped envelope for reply.—We are, &c., 

Tue Income-Tax ApsustMentT AGENCY. 
12 and 13, Poultry, London, E.C., Sept. 1. 


The Health Committee of the Sheffield Toy 
Council have appointed Mr. James Jacks 
scavenging superintendent under the Huddersfield 
Corporation, to the charge of the similar depart- 
ment at Sheffield. The Huddersfield salary was 
£175 per year, and the Sheffield stipend is £225, ~ 
rising by £25 each year until £300 isreached. = 

The corporation of St. Helen’s, Lancs, having 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanc- — 
tion to borrow £67,828 for various projected work 
Colonel W. Langton Coke, M.I.C.E., held an inqui 
yesterday (Thursday) into the matters concerned at 
St. Helen’s Town Hall. It is intended by the cor- 
poration to borrow £20,228 for increasing the water 
supply to the town by erecting a pumping station 
on the site at Melling, near Ormskirk, pe ed 
some time ago; £25,000 is required for the 
sion of the gasworks; £17,000 for extending 
electric-lighting plant; £2,600 for paving s 
and £2,500 for the alterations to the town-ha 


Since the Court of Session at Edinburgh rose 
the summer vacation, Messrs. William Bryden : 
Sons, George-street, Edinburgh, have beenengs ; 
under the direction of Mr. W. Wybrow Robertson, 
H.M. Board of Works, in fitting up an installation 
of electric lighting in the various courts and other 
rooms. The hall is to be lighted by 48 32c 
lamps fixed to the bottom of the pendants of 
ornamental oak ceiling. These will be lighted i 
eight circuits of six lamps each, All the cou 
rooms, eight in number, will be lighted with elec- 
tricity, as well as the judges’ retiring-rooms, t 
advocates’ robing-room, the entrance ; 
other places. The whole contract im 
lights of various candle-power, equiva 
lights of 8¢.p. : Ae 
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the defective drain-pipes repaired and cemented in. Itis 
needless to describe my own experience through breath- 
ing the foul emanations that at times oozed up from the 
floor of the room from the defective drain-pipes laid 
underneath. Suffice it to say that the stench, and some- 
times almost odourless sewer-gas nearly sent the writer 
and his family into the next world. One curious sensa- 
tion of breathing these fumes was as if our heads were 
being cramped or squeezed in a yice. Where the writer 
lives, a village fast becoming a town, containing about 
10,000 inhabitants all told, there are thirteen doctors, who 
make a fat living out of the extraordinarily numerous 
cases of illnesses rife in the parish. Most of these illnesses 
are due to defective drains, and those which are not are 
due to the houses being built on a clay soil or else dustbin 
rubbish.—H. C. 8., Erdington, Warwickshire. 


[11751.]—Trigonometry.—This question is not fully 


Inrtercommunrication, — 
QUES TIONS. 


(11764.]—Size of Girder.—What is the best and 
most expeditious way of calculating the weight of brick- 
work, flooring, &c., to be supported on iron or steel joists 
fixed at both ends, so as to calculate the necessary size of 
joist to be taken from a well-known maker's catalogue ? 
Suppose the above to bea section through a shop-front. 


{ should like to have the calculations for determining the 
size of girder at A, span of girder 22ft. Any other par- 


ticulee wall be thankfully received by A Srosmen, stated ; but taking the column to be upright, the solution 


is obvious, as sketch will show. 


[11765.]—Architect’s Claim.—Some time ago I Distance = cot. 45° x (60 — 5) = 1 x 55 = 55ft. 
ee. plans eS a age ee building in a neigh- ; —No Sic. 

ouring town which were carried out. The joiner con- {11751.]—Trigonometry.—‘“‘ Student” does not sa 
tractor had a friend who was to build also, and he (the | whether the calculated distance is to be worked Bat 


joiner) made an exact copy of my plans off the working geometrically or arithmetically. Here is a geometrical 


drawings, for a two-story block, which has been carried solution :—Erect a i i 
) A : r s : perpendicular AB, and measure it 

out. All conform to mine. Can I make any claim against | into 60 equal parts at C (five of these parts for the foot of 

the joiner, or against his friend, for this piece of work ? the perpendicular), draw an indefinite line, C D, perpen- 


An early reply will be much esteemed.—A Young Arcut- 
TECT. - 


{11766.|—Dumpy Level.—What differentiates a 
‘dumpy level from any other level? What is the exact 
meaning of ‘‘ dumpy,”’ as applied to a level /—W. M. 


11767.|—-Magnesium Cement-.—I shall feel 
obliged if some reader of the “B.N.” will kindly inform 
me what the ingredients are for making this cement.— 
Aw Op Susscriper. 


{11768.|—Measuring Ditch.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what is the distance allowed in 
different counties from grower to edge of ditch when the 
latter is not well defined, and whether there is any book 
or pamphlet published giving this information? The 
prehes varies, I believe, in different parts of the country. 
—Svrveyor. 


{11769.|—Mathematical—In the regulations for 
the guidance of surveyors issued by the Cape Colonial 
Government, one of _the sections reads as follows:— 
Par. 6,3d. ‘The positive directions of the axes to which 


dicular (i.¢.,at right angles) to A B, then from the point A 
draw a line, A E, at an angle of 45° with A B, cutting the 
line CD in F, then the length of CF will be the distance 
required, calculated accurately to the equal parts into 
which A B is divided.—H. ©. 8, 


.[11751.]—Trigonometry.—Let AB represent the 
pillar; let AC = CB = 30ft.; let AD = 5ft., the height 
of the eye; then the observer's eye must be somewhere in 


B. 


D 


A 


join E A, AB, then — 


angle AFB = 2 angle AEB (Buc. III. 20) 
thatis— 2angle CFB = 2angle AEB 
-. CFB=AEB 
oe ACE. B = 45% 
Now— FB? = FC? + CB? (Euc. I. 47) 


2C B? = 2 x 30? = 2 x 900 = 1800. 
Again, draw F G perpendicular to D EB, then— 
GE? = FR —- FG? = FB? - FG? 
= 1800 — 25? = 1800 — 625 = 1175 
“. GE = ,/1175 = 34-278ft. 
DE, the required distance = 64:278ft. 


If the formulee for compound angles ‘are at our disposal, 


Ht 


co-ordinates stated on any document are referred, shall 
be such, _that positive angles increase in the same 
direction in which the angles increase from 0° to 360° as 
marked on the horizontal circles of theodolites.”” This 
method seems so plain and natural that one is surprised 
that in works on coordinate geometry the reverse should 
be practised. “Will one of your mathematical readers 
please give an explanation ?—M. 


same figure, let the distance DH =~ feet, let 


angle 
AED = 6, and let angle DEB = g. 


#(11770.] Greenhouse Stove.—I have ti haye— ene oe 
which heats my greenhouse. ‘The inside of the Oies . eee 2 ilimesees Sos sees = 
circular (18in. in height, 12in. in diameter). I have been DB _ 55 
using coke, but wish to use fhe Can any reader suggest wes Be gS ee 
a aoe appl ne payed ? The inside of the furnace can tan.9 + tan 
a net f § 3 
ry by the usual door (about 4in. square). | Now— tan. (9 + %) = aS agiiitans ae 
tan. tan. 
REPLIES. Misti. ane ee 


1= tan. tan. 9 
1 — tan.§ tan. @ = tan.§ + tan. ¢. 
Substituting the values of tan. § and tan. @ from equa- 
tions (1) and (2), we have— 
1 5. 3° 5b" = 5 5-55: 
ae dete IP apd ¥ cna 
x Cae Be 
= 276 =52 + 552 = 60% 
: a = 607 = 275 
. 2% — 60x + 30 = 275 + 30° = 275 + 900 = 1175. 
x —30=+ 1105. 
7. &=304+ K/1175, 
as before, the only admissible answer.—J.C. PAtmeEr. 


[11752.]—Cement for Marble.—Marmo” does 
not say what is the kind of marble he wants to cement, 


[11745.J—Artificial — i 
Wiad of Dories ee Stone.—Not knowing the exact 


RB e of Street House.—Speaking 


* 0 defecti 
=) I would strongly Teoormend 
¢ nemost sensible plan of haying 


5 ee a0¥ ‘. 


the horizontal line D E; let CF be drawn at right angles 
to AB, and let CF be made = CB = 30ft.; then the 
circle described with F as centre and F A or FB as radius 
will cut D E at BH, the position of the observer’s eye; for, 


the problem may be worked as follows:—Using the 
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whether white statuary or a coloured marble. In the 
writer’s book on ‘‘Cement, Pastes, Glues, and Gum” 
(published by Crosby Lockwood and Co. at 2s. 6d.) there 


“are a dozen recipes or so for cementing marbles of all 


kinds. For white marble, dissolve alum in water until no 
more alum will dissolve, then mix the alum-water with 
plaster of Paris, and bake the mass in a hot oven until it 
is dry and hard, then reduce this hard mass to powder, 
and use it as required by mixing the powder with a little 
water pigment. This cement may be coloured with any 
mineral.—H. C. 8. 


[11754.] -Student’s Exam. R.I.B.A.—I have 
found the following books very useful, and probably 
‘“W.R.H.”’ would do well to work them up thoroughly, 
selecting such portions as are indicated in the syllabus 
of the Institute exams. It may be observed, however, 
that the examiners do not confine themselves strictly to’ 
the syllabus laid down, nor to any particular textbook, 
but appear to require a very sound and thorough know- 
ledge of general principles, and of the various subjects as 
far as indicated in the syllabus :—Classic Architecture.— 
W.H. Leeds’ ‘‘ The Orders’”’ (Weale’s Series), Smith and 
Slater’s ‘Classic and Early Christian Architecture,’’ 
Spiers’ ‘‘ Orders of Architecture.” Gothic Architecture.— | 
Parker’s ‘‘Glossary of Terms,’’ Parker’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Gothic,”’ Rickman’s ‘‘ Styles of Architecture in England,” 
T. R. Smith’s “Gothic and Renaissance Architecture.” 
Science Section.—Seddon’s ‘‘ Builders’ Work,’’ Rivington’s 
“Notes on Building Construction,’ Vols. I., Il , and III., 
or Mitchell’s ‘Advanced Building Construction,”’ Magnus’s 
“Lessons in Elementary Mechanics,” Usill’s ‘‘ Practical 
Surveying,” Angel’s ‘‘ Advanced Geometry and Pro- 
jection.” Besides the above, Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Architecture’’ will be found’ useful for reference on 
particular subjects. A more complete list of works will 
be found in the Institute syllabus.—H. Bussriven, 


[11755.]—Architect’s Drawings.—The client and 
builder will still sign their names at one corner of each 
drawing ; but it will be sufficient to get them to sign the 
agreement or contract referring therein to the drawings, 
which may be numbered.—AJax. 


{11757.]—Asbestic.—If ‘‘ A Constant Reader” obtains 
the particulars from the company, he will get all the 
information he requires. There is no difficulty as to 
using, and it will answer as well on brick as on laths. 
Metal laths are particularly good, as they make a very 
secure “‘ key,”’ the plaster going through the apertures and. 
expanding behind. The ‘“‘ expanded metallaths’’ make a 
capital groundwork.—A. J. 


[11757.] — Asbestic.—‘‘A Constant Reader” can 
obtain all information, and see specimens of asbestic 
plastering laid on many kinds of surface of Messrs. Witty 
and Wyatt, 86, Leadenhall-street.—A. M. 


[11761.]—Boundary Walls.—It would certainly be 
best to build the walls in horizontal courses from stepped 
foundations, and not to course parallel with the falling 
roadway. ‘The latter would not only be ugly, but would 
have a tendency to slip in the direction of the fall. Finish 
the tops with ramps, as you yourself suggest, or with 
piers. Ifconcrete be used at the foundations, see that 
its continuity is not broken at the steps, but that it is 
there overlapped.—A. H 


|11761.|— Boundary Walls.—The foundations 
should be cut in long steps, according to the fall of road- 
way, by which means the quantity of brickwork is saved. 
The courses are, of course, on this plan laid level. There 
are several modes of construction. The top of wall is 
sometimes simply formed in steps, forming a kind of step- 
like embrasure, the horizontal portions weathered or 
coped, and the vertical ends built with square end, the 
coping being made to stop against it. In some parts of 
England, as in Sussex, we find a very nice wall built of 
flint or rubble, with brick copings and dressings at ends 
of each ramp. Sometimes the wall is panelled, the red 
brick being built all round a rubble centre. On the 
Continent, the top of wall is weathered by tiles, with 
cresting, these stopping dead against the upright ends, 
and the effect is pleasing. Walls of the local rubble or 
fiint, the angles and plinths and copings and angles of 
walls being of dressed stone, are handsome, and at East- 
bourne and Folkestone these walls are commonly used to 
inclose the villas and large residences. As regards cost, 
the saving in building with raking courses would be 
coat Ae such walls are less durable than the ramped.— 


[11761.|—Boundary Walls.— There are several 
ways of building boundary walls. If the ground or 
roadway falls, or has an inclination, the best way is to 
ramp it at intervals; the greater the fall, the more 
numerous the ramps. Walls are sometimes built in 
courses parallel to the roadway when the fall is not great ; 
but such never look well. The ramps should be finished 
by curves in the ordinary manner ; but a better and more 
effective wall has piers built at the various steps, or 
changes of height, which piers, give- both strength and 
appearance. These piers may be 1S8in. or 223in. square, 
according to the thickness of wall. Of course, this method 
of ramping is the most costly. In the ramped plan the 
foundations are stepped to the incline, and the courses 
made leyel.—CrastTer. 
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The 49th annual report of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society shows that the society has made 
steady progress during the past year. The members 
have gained the following increases in their wages: — 
Six towns Id., 22 towns 3d., and three towns jd. 
per hour. Next year will be the Jubilee year of 
the society, and there is one member surviving who 
entered in 1848—viz., James Garland, of the Lam- 
beth branch. 


The death is announced of M. Léon Gautier, the 
eminent paleeographer. Bornat Havre in 1832, he 
entered the Ecole des Chartes in 1855, and, on the 
completion of his studies, was appointed archivist of 
Haute Marne. In 1859 he received a post in the 
National Archives, and in 1871 he became Professor 
of Palesography at the Ecole des Chartes. In 1887 
he succeeded M, Natalis de Wailly in the Academy 
of Inscriptions, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


MANcHESTER.—The city council, at a late meet- 
ing, again had uader consideration the problem of 
how to dispose of its sewage. The artificial filtra- 
tion scheme reported upon by Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, the city surveyor, was discussed, and the 
cost of it was declared to be prohibitive—viz., first 
cost of the proposed filters to deal with the tank 
effluent, £275,000; annual outlay in renewing the 
filtering materials, £31,820; working expenses per 
annum, £5,220. The Rivers Committze have advised 
that the culvert scheme be reverted to, the effluent 
after chemical treatment to be taken to the tidal 
waters of the Mersey. This scheme was explained 
in detail at Wednesday’s meeting of the city 
council, The proposal is to construct a culvert 16 
miles long, extending from the sewage works 
at Davyhulme to the estuary of the river Mersey. 
It was explained that, if Parliament granted 

. permission for the undertaking, the culvert 
would be used, not for the purpose of convey- 
ing the crude sewage of the city into the river, 
but the effluent, which would have no dele- 
terious effects whatever upon the water. The 
cost and maintenance of the culvert was estimated 
at £258,000, or much less than the expense 
attending upon artificial filtration. The deputy 
chairman of the Rivers Committee, Mr. Saxon, said 
that one great argument in favour of the scheme 
was that it would be definite and comprehensive, 
and provide a clear way out of their difficulties. It 
was also mentioned that plans for a similar culvert 
had been passed by Parliament, at the instance of 
the Glasgow Corporation, for discharging the effluent 
of that city into the Clyde. The council, witha 
few dissentients, adopted the proposal, and author- 
ised application being made for Parliamentary 
powers. 


PorrsmoutH.—Efforts have been made by the 
Portsmouth Town Council to acquire the water- 
supply of that town. The directors of the water 
company have been communicated with, and it has 
been ascertained that the purchase would cost more 
than a million sterling. The Local Government 
Board have been asked to extend the time for the 
repayment of the money, which would have to be 
borrowed from sixty to eighty years, but they 
decline to do so, and intimate that they should 
oppose any such proposal if embodied in a Bill. 
Recently, attention has been directed to the water 
company’s charges, and thé opinions of counsel have 
been taken. Mr, Asquith, QC., and Mr. Cripps, 
Q.C,, are of opinion that the company are not 
justified in charging upon the gross value of the 
houses, but that their assessments should be based 
upon the rateable value. Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., 
inclined to the view that the company are authorised 
under the provisions of their Act, which was passed 
in 1857, to charge upon the rent, but was not very 
positive upon the point. The special committee 
having the question of water purchase in hand are 
about to submit the legal opinions to the town 
council, and to ask for further instructions. 


THe WELSH WATER SUPPLY FOR BIRMINGHAM. 
—The members of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, with their president (Sir A. R. 
Binnie, Chief Engineer to the London County 
Council), on Saturday visited the works which are 
in progress in the Elan Valley (Mid Wales) for the 
supply of water to the City of Birmingham, The 
visitors were received by Mr. James Mansergh, the 
engineer, who, with his staff of assistant engineers, 
conducted them over the works, and explained the 
various points of interest of what is the largest 
water supply scheme which has yet been undertaken 
by any municipality in England. On the conclusion 
of the visit, Mr, Mansergh entertained the party to 
dinner in the Public Hall in the Elan Village. Sir 
A. R. Binnie, in proposing the health of Mr, Man- 
sergh, said they had had an opportunity of inspecting 
one of the largest engineering works of their time. 
It was his and Mr. Mansergh’s fate many years ago 
to first visit that district on works of another kind, 
and since that time they had always carried with 
them the most pleasant recollections of the time they 
spent in Mid-Wales. Mr. Mansergh, in replying, 
said that when 35 years ago he and Sir Alex. Binnie 
were surveying the Cambrian Railway, they both of 
them chose the Elan Valleys as sites for reservoirs, 
and if he (Mr. Mansergh) had not got a little ahead 
for Birmingham, no doubt Sir Alexander Binnie 
would have seized on that site for London, 


TT 


At Grimsby last week, a memorial stone was laid 
of a girls’ school for St. Andrew’s parish, now being 
built in Strand-street. Mr. F. §. Kelton, of 
Sea: is the architect, and Mr, Hewins is the 

er. 


The Dingwall Town Council have decided to 
adopt the electric light, the scheme submitted by 
Mr. R. F. Yorke, of Glasgow and Stirling, being 
the one accepted. This scheme includes Strath- 
peffer also, and the two places will be worked from 
one centre. The water-power will be obtained 
from the river Pefiry. 


hold the first exhibition of vil pictures in the 
Borough Art Gallery during the coming autumn. 
It will be opened on October 4 and closed on 
January 1, 1898, the ‘sending in’”’ days being 
September 16 and 17. 
a success, it is proposed to repeat it annually. 
The nucleus of a permanent collection for the 
town has already been formed, and the arts com- 
mittee, following the plan adopted by Liverpool, 
have decided each year to purchase pictures from 
the autumn exhibition. 


week was not, it seems, due to eccentricity, but 
was the result of accident pure and simple. 
large cap, or nut, weighing 13lb., which fastened 
the hands of the south dial, became unscrewed, 
probably on account of the vibration caused by 
the striking of the great clock. On being released 
the piece of metal fell upon the official residence 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms,-a distance of 200ft., 
penetrated one of the iron plates of the roof, and 
lodged in the ceiling below. The clock continued 
on its course, but, as there was a possibility of the 
hands falling away, the south dial was stopped. 


fellow-citizens. 
thought that Mr. Dewar is wanting either in per- 
ception or public spirit. 
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Our Office Table, 


Tue Corporation of Walsall has arranged to 


Should this exhibition be 


Tue sudden stoppage of Big Ben one day last 
The 


The makers were communicated with, and soon 


succeeded in replacing the nut. 


Mr. Ricnarpson Hyans, the hon. secretary of 


the National Society for Checking the Abuses of 
Public Advertising, calls attention to the fact 
that one of the shot towers near the approach to 
Waterloo Bridge has been disfigured by huge 
letters advertising the trade of Mr. Dewar, one 
of the persons designed for the post of Sheriff of 
the City of London during the coming year. 
Evans appeals to the Sheriff-elect to remove this 
colossal eyesore from a once picturesque feature of 
Thames-side, adding: ‘‘ One who occupies a con- 


Mr. 


spicuous place in municipal life is under a parti- 
cular obligation to abstain from affronting his 
As matters stand, it must be 


He demonstrates his un- 
fitness for civic honours if he is content to say that 
he willdoall that the defects of the law will allow 


him to do towards destroying the dignity and 
beauty of the city which he professes a desire to 
serve.”” 


PREPARATIONS have now been completed for 


holding at Leeds the 16th Congress and Exhibi- 


tion of the Sanitary Institute, which will open on 
Wednesday week, September 14, with a reception 


of the members, who are expected to number 


1,200 or 1,800. A strong local committee, of 
which Sir James Kitson, M.P. (Lord Mayor of 
Leeds), is chairman, has been formed, upon which 
upwards of 1,000 of the leading men in the county 
have placed their names. Dr. Robert Farquhar- 
son, M.P., has been appointed president of the 
congress, and among the vice-presidents are the 
Duke of Norfolk, Marquis of Ripon, Bishop of 
Ripon, Dr. Eden (the new Bishop of Wakefield), 
the Harl of Scarborough, Earl of Cranbrook, Earl 
of Harewood, and Lord Halifax. On the opening 
day, after the reception by the Lord Mayor and a 
public luncheon, the president will deliver his 
inaugural address, and in the evening the Lord 
Mayor of Leeds will open the Exhibition build- 
ings tothe public. The remaining days will be 
occupied with discussions in conferences and sec- 
tions on ‘‘ River Pollution,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Work,’’ 
‘‘ Sanitary Work,’’ and, for ladies, ‘“‘ Domestic 
Hygiene.’’ More than 700 delegates have been 
appointed by the universities, learned and scien- 
tific societies, county, urban, and district councils, 
and other public bodies, to follow the discus- 
sions. 


Tue annual report of the borough surveyor of 
Stockport, Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
states that during the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1897, 187 plans were submitted for 
approval, including four places of worship, one 
school, ten factories, and 440 houses, the total 
being slightly above the average for the past few 
years. The buildings, for which plans were 
approved during the past year, have mostly been 
commenced or completed, with the exception of 
about 200 dwelling-houses, of which, however, a 
large quantity are in course of erection. Number 
of houses actually built, 219; including 162, 
plans for which were passed prior to March, 1896. 
Excluding private estates, land for which plans 


of intended streets have been approved, and the 
land necessary to be set apart for streets in the 


future, the area available in the borough for b 2 
ing purposes at March, 1896, was about 425 aa 
The amount absorbed for building operatio 
during the year ending March, 1897, was five acres 
leaving an area of land yet unbuilt upon of abo 
420 acres. 
progress, at an estimated expenditure of abo 
£7,200, in addition to the construction of a ms 
intercepting sewer and outfall works, for w: 
Mr. A. M. Fowler is the engineer, at a cost 
about £45,000, 
£36,000, and the building of public baths, £3,000, 
and weights and measures offices and police — 
parade-room, each costing £2,000. The area ot 

the borough is 2,200 acres, the estimated popula- 
tion 79,000, the density of population being 35°7 
per acre, and the death-rate 20°6 per 1,000. 


discussion. : = 


necessary that no foreign substance, especially of 
an oily nature, be present, as this would prevent — 
the cement from being absorbed into 


temperature. " 


Various street improvements are 


asworks extensions, costing som 


4 
Pad 
sae 


Tur Thirty-first Annual Convention of the 


American Institute of Architects will meet in — 
Detroit, Michigan, on Wednesday, September 29, — 
continuing three days. 
Professor ©. F. Osborne, of Cornell University, 
Mr. Henry Van Brunt, of Kansas City, and Mr, 


Papers will be read by 


Cass Gilbert, of St. Paul, on ‘ Architectural — 


Education, and its bearing on Membership in the 
Institute’’; by Mr. R. C. Sturgis, of Boston, on — 


‘‘Church Architecture’?; and by Mr. Henry 


Rutgers Marshall, of New York, on ‘ Archi- 
tectural ‘Truth.”’ s 
the constitution and by-laws will be brought for- 


Many radical amendments to 


ward by the committee, and some of them are — 
expected to give rise to a considerable amount of 


Tun Yale Scientific Monthly describes a new — 


process of manufacturing mosaic floors. Small 
particles of wood, such as sawdust, wood, flour, 

and fine shavings, are treated first with a mixture 
of shellac and alcohol, and with themacement 
made of curd and slaked lime, and, while this — 
mixture is still damp, it is put into hot moulds of — 


the desired shape and size and placed under pres- 


sure; the joint action of the heat and pressure 


unites the wood most thoroughly with both the § 


shellac and the cement, and after a few minutes — 
the compound is taken out of the moulds and ~ 


completely cooled and hardened. Great care is — 


“ 


oat 

the wood. In making different-colo mosaic : 
the natural colour of the woods used is taken into — 
account, then the wood itself is dyed, and, lastly, — 
dyes dissolyed in alcohol are mixed with the — 
shellac. The process is then performed as before. _ 
It is said that, notwithstanding its hardness, this — 
compound possesses all the perfection of wood, — 
thus rendering it of particular adaptation for use — 
as a floor-covering in the case of living-rooms and 
private dwellings, and the advantage is claimed 
for it of being unaffected by any changes of — 


Tue coming election of the first mayor 
Greater New York is creating quite a stir in ~ 
political circles in that extended municipality. He 
willrule over a city containing 359°75 square miles — 
and a population of 3,200,000. ‘The Department — 
of Buildings is to consist of three commissioners, — 
each of whom has the power to appoint and remove ~ 
subordinates. ‘The superintendents of buildings 
shall, it is ordained, each bea competent architect, — 
engineer, or builder, of at least ten years’ prac-— 
tice. The inspectors shall be competent men, 
either architects, engineers, masons, or carpenters, 
who shall have served five years as such ; but it 
shall not be lawful for any employé of the de aj 
ment to be engaged in carrying on any such bu 
ness while holding office inthe department. 1 
commissioners shall have the power to pass j 
ment upon all plans for buildings of any kind 
such plans must conform to the rules and re 
tions established by the board. An appeal from the 
decision of a commissioner will be decided by the 
board. The new city will start with 167,000 
buildings, 130,000 of which are residences. 


OE 


= ie 


A Wesleyan chapel is about to be built in Hi 
street, St. Alban’s, from plans by Messrs. Gord 
Lowther and Gunton, of Finsbury House, B 
field-street, E.C. The contractor is Mr. EB. 
ham, of Victoria-street, St. Alban’s. : 

Mr. John Hall, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
owner, has offered £100,000 to build a new inf 
for the city, conditionally upon a site being p 
cured on the Castle Leazes or Recreation 
upon the outskirts of the city, and also that the 
subscribers of the £100,000 already raised to erect 
new infirmary on the site of the existing ins 


allow that money to be devoted to it ten 
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Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


KEIGHLEY.—The joiners of this town have agreed 
to accept 7$d. per hour, a forty-eight hours week, 
and overtime to be paid time and a quarter. 


Norte Wares SLrate Quarries.—After a strike 
extending over nearly a year, ‘‘ bargain-letting ”’ 
recommenced on Wednesday at Lord Penrhyn’s 
Carnaryonshire slate quarries. There was no 
friction, and most of the old hands have been re- 
engaged, 


THE STRIKE OF Buack Country BRICKMAKERS. 
—The whole of the yards in the Oldbury and West 
Bromwich districts which were affected by the 
recent strike are now in full swing, the discon- 
tented section of the operatives having all resumed 
work. Itis very probable that early steps will be 
taken for the establishment of a wages board, with 
the view to prevent similar disputes in the future. 


ON EE? 


CHIPS. 


The David Lewis trustees handed over, on Tues- 
day, to the corporation of Manchester, 19 acres of 
land at Blackley, to be used as a recreation ground 
for children, The ground cost £8,000, and the 
laying of it out about as much more. The whole 
expense has been borne by the trustees. A similar 
gift was also made on the same day to the Salford 
Corporation, the trustees presenting 25 acres of 
ground at Peel Park, to be used for the recreation 
of children. The cost has been £16,000. 


The parish church of Knutsford is now under- 
going considerable repairs and alterations under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, 
of Manchester. The work consists of general re- 
pairs to the fabric, new staircases to the north and 
south galleries, and the removal of the west gallery, 


together with a scheme of decoration prepared by’ 


the architects. 


The War Office has asked the sum of £40,000 for 
the site of the infantry Barracks in Regent-road, 
which the Salford Corporation has been urged to 
acquire for the purposes of are creation ground. It is 
extremely doubtful whether the Salford Corporation 

_ will consent to pay such a price, The area of site 
is 50,000 square yards, 


A new workhouse infirmary is being constructed 
at Lanchester, Co. Durham, from plans by Mr. 
J. W. Rounthwaite, A.R.I.B.A., of Mosley -street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Disorderly demonstrations took place at Newquay 
on_ Tuesday in support of the supposed popular 
right to the unimpeded use of the headland and the 
neighbouring heights. A large crowd assembled, 
and, headed by a band and a flag bearing the 
Cornish motto “‘ One and All,’’ marched to a spot 
near the headland, where preparations are being 
‘made to build a new hotel. The crowd demolished 
a tool-shed and board advertising the hotel, and 
threw them over the cliff into the sea. On Wed- 
nesday, the architect of the building, Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, of Truro, visited the place, A telegram 
announcing his arrival had been sent to someone in 
the town, and the result was that there was a large 
gathering at the railway station to receive him. Mr. 
Trevail was followed through the town and hooted ; 
but the police protected him from actual violence. 


Mr, Hall Blyth, C.E., the engineer of the new 
North Bridge, Edinburgh, has informed Lord 
Provost M’Donald and the town clerk that the 
bridge will be completed next week, and that on an 
early day in the following week it will be ready for 
opening, 

New Roman Catholic schools have just been com- 
pleted at 43, Newington-road, Edinburgh. About 
eighteen months ago the Newington Academy was 
purchased by Archbishop Macdonald for school 
premises for St. Columba’s congregation, and the 
work of alteration and addition has now been 
finished. Two halls have been added, capable of 
affording accommodation for 200 children, while the 
entire premises are now sufficient for 350 children. 
Large covered-in sheds have been utilised for play- 
grounds, the floors of which have been laid in con- 
crete. A kitchen for the use of the school, as well 
as cloak-rooms and teachers’ rooms, have been 
provided for. The schoolrooms have been heated 
by Messrs. Moncur and M‘Kenzie, of Edinburgh, 


The Liverpool Corporation formally took posses- 


sion, on Wednesday, of the tramway system of the 


city, having paid the sum of £567,375. 

The foundation-stones of a new aisle ich i 
about to be added to the parish church of Dikaeey 
near Durham, were laid on Monday. The church 
was originally erected between 20 and 25 years ago 

and some six years back it was found necessary to 
add a south aisle, _ Notwithstanding this addition 
the church has Fee become too small, and it is now 


intended to build a north aisle, which will i 
a sitting accommodation to 535, “ ve ei ae 


New schools at Singlegate, Church-road, have 
just been opened by the Mitcham School Board. 
They have been built from plans by Mr. H. P. 
Burke Downing, A.R.I.B.A., and provide a central 
hall with classrooms for 240 boys, masters’ room, 
and other accommodation. The building will 
eventually be doubled in size, and occupies a site of 
one acre. The outlay has been £4,800. 


Messrs. Ramage and Ferguson, of Leith, launched 
on Tuesday a pneumatic grain elevator, built to 
the order of the London Grain Elevator Company 
for use at some docks in London. This is a new 
method of discharging grain straight from the holds 
of steamers into barges, the whole process, even to 
the weighing, being automatically done ; while the 
rapidity of discharge is very much greater than by 
the ordinary methods, being at the rate of 120 tons 
per hour. ,The pneumatic system is known as 
Duckham’s patent, and this elevator has been built 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hough, consult- 
ing engineer to the Grain Hlevator Company. The 
barge is 70ft, by 24ft. by 15ft. moulded, and con- 
tains powerful machinery for taking the grain from 
steamer’s holds into barges. 


At a sale at Yarmouth this week no less than 
£5,000 worth of land at Hemsby has been disposed 
of, and all the indications point to this being the 
next Norfolk resort to be developed. Hemsby is 
only six miles from Yarmouth, with a railway 
station and a good beach. Winterton, a mile 
beyond, is already well known to picknickers from 
Yarmouth. 


A special service was recently held in the parish 
church of Frisby-on-the- Wreake, for the purpose 
of unveiling and dedicating a stained-glass window, 
raised by public subscription to the memory of the 
late clerk, Mr. H. Pearson. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Bir- 
mingham and London. The window selected for 
treatment is a Decorated one (cir. 1350), and con- 
sists of quatrefoil surmounting two leaf-patterns in 
the tracery, with three cusped-headed lights below. 
The figures occupying the three lights symbolise 
“ Paith,’’ ‘‘ Hope,”’ and ‘‘ Charity,’’ under canopied 
work. Anangel bearing a scroll inscribed ‘‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” fills in the quatrefoil, and ‘‘ A’’ and 
©” surrounded by floriated work complete the 


leaf pattern. 


A window, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of 
Berners-street, W., has been erected in Pudsey 
Church, the gift of Miss Beanland, in memory of 
her father and mother, with the subjects of 
‘Faith’? and ‘‘ St. Lawrence,’’ the patron saint of 
the church. 


A sum of £2,017 has been contributed towards 
the proposed memorial to the late Archbishop of 
Dublin. It is proposed to devote a portion of the 
money to the erection of a public statue. 


A. new railway-station is to be erected near 
Shottesbrook Bridge, between Maidenhead and 
Twyford, on the Great Western Railway. 


A workmen’s institute, gymnasium, and swim- 
ming-bath are about to be built at Abertillery, 
at an outlay of about £4,000. Mr. F. R. Bates, 
of Commercial-street, Newport, Mon:, is the 
architect, and Mr. D. J. Davies, of the same town, 
the contractor. 


New Wesleyan schools are being built at Den- 
holme, from plans by Messrs. Judson and Moore, 
of Oakworth, at a cost of £2,200. The chief con- 
tract, that for masonry, is let to Messrs. Sunderland 
and Greenwood, of Lees. 


The rebuilding of Cotham Wesleyan Chapel, 
Bristol, which was gutted by fire, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and the church will be 
reopened in October. Some improvements in the 
internal arrangements will be effected, and the 
enlargements will principally consist of the addition 
of organ and choir chambers, and a church parlour, 


with an ante-room, all designed in harmony with | § 


the other new and the original portions of the 
building. The architects are Messrs, R. Curwen 
(of London) and H. J. Jones (Bristol), and Messrs. 
Stephens, Bastow, and Co., Ltd., of Bristol, are the 
contractors. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Registered Trade Mark: 


POLONGEAU ASPHALTE 


Patent Asphalte and Felt Roofing. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


LATEST PRICES. 


IRON, &c. 
_ Per ton. Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £5 15, 0 to £6" 0-0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... GRO Oe fu Galo O 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates...... 1G" OD sor (GalOe, G 
Bar Iron, good Staffs................06 Te 0% 0: sseee Gun. 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
Squares Sr.tsin.- fatwatearbitectvs ta 17 :O'e-0 -,5 aol 20Re 
DOR VCORE trapaitra- vesivas ekerovaee® 56150 5 517 6 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 
Souga Statisiss sis. essevessdeiigessmsey TM ’ 8 5 0 
Best Snedshill 10 0. O' 5; * 10-105 6 


Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per con. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron— 
No. 18 to 20. No. 22t0 24, 


6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 
RAM Oonigehs grass Gat evan toroeeee ost 10-15 ON cade k le Ore 
BSCS ClbLOnsansarserectnre.. nan cees eas iT bS05 20. dP 1OM¢ 
; Per ton. Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Columns..............:000008 £6 0 to £810 0 
Cast-Iron Stanchions,..............0066 62.0% Om 5048: 200 
Cast-Lron Sash Weights ............ —= ik 26 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
BIN, GIAMOCCL IP iiss ans detntaeless eaten 5.10'°20>,, > 5: 15s 0 
Gives LO: GHIg eee: cites baatiwdendeante babe 0-55 5.10" 0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) ..........46 ao, Ope pe OOO 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. | 
Pig Tron— 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall 
Hot Blast, ditto 


Per ton. 
105s. to 110s. 
57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


seen eeneeee 


COOP eee tee eeesee nee 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.0.b. 
75p.c. Fittings Slee 
2: 


Gas-Tubes 


Steam-Tubes............... 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ... 
Galvanised Water-Tubes 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ... 


Sheet Zine, for roofing and work- Per ton. Per ton. 
Fick gah oes SOON ee Re OF 2 0 0 to £23 0 0 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft.super. 1415 0 , 1515 0 
ig Lead, in lewt. Pigs...........000 1455 07 55 toe bao 
Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ............ Tiz= B50" \ 501 LS oa 
Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 609 0 0 , 61 0 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 51 5 0 ,, 5110 0 
SEAN OS GEA Iiiass is on sahene cosdnned sates 62. 15° 0 ,, : 63 16; 6 
Do., English Ingots ..........00.0008 65-15|- Or 52 - 66,1626 
Spelter, Silesiam ............cc.ccscseeee IGE De '6a cate tee 
Per ton. Per ton. 

Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to Gin. ...... £8°1502.0' "59 £9) 0uO 

OuGatloor Bradsict.,, accrcstsiscarcedes 8 10205 910 0 

Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 

O0to7 8 9 10 11 12 13. 1415 — B.W.G 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt 
TIMBER. 

Neale, BurMahn.serrceverye per load £14 5 0 to £1510 0 

» . Bangkok......... ad jp at LOE F007 Sr Loos ORO 
Quebec pine, pitch... sae _ af _ 
7 yellow ” 20-0 7 4 OG 
33 BIE S Srarcistave 73 5°10- OF, 610 0 
», Birch s 45S O55 2 GROG 
» Elm .. af 4°02 0552 oe OO 
ae AS eis. tactieads ” 35200 453 £108 

Dantsic and Memel Oak ,, 2°10 07-5, > 81040 

Teste cee 5 2. 5-024, 2 = 4 5r0 
Wainscot, Riga p.log ... ,, ¥10= 05557 PS-16 0 
Lath, Dantsic, p.f.......... % 410--0> 5 3:3 1056 

St. Petersburg ..........06 r 50> 0). 5, =-6210.-@ 
Greenheart 2.0... ...2...00008 i 820--0%,,07 S109 
ORintentetackedeetecstectemaee Toocee BELO OO Sf LOG 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ...percubefoot 018 , 0 110 

Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot ; 
inte thick cwaseentciewancadt eee 0: 0° 5°, 0 0°6E 
mf Honduras ... ,,; B= 02 b+ 55.2 OF 0: Ge 

6 Mexican “A OO £75, 0S OF oy 
Cedar, Cuba......... r OF024E,,) 205 OVS 

», Honduras Ss Of 0. 40550-0665 

Satinwood............ Fy eqgre saa Oe Oued a yt Oe Loe 

Walnut, Italian ag. the SO U7 ORs Om Ome a 

Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by 1jin. 

by 1lin. :— 

Caistoas Pine; Ustis,.;Mectevsstheceeese £2010 0 to £2610 0 
” aes CG aac Ae oer rey 15.0 0 , 1710 0 
of Sede sracsvoctsnoreees 7-10-.0. 5 .1EL Os 

Canada Spruce, Ist...........0...2.600 10-10: 0"%,,7 22°07 0 
i 2nd and 8rd ......... §--0=084,* . 95, O50 

New Brunswick '(4;.0.i.vissdscscsscases 7.107 0% 55 3% S ORG 

RUG Piccsins roar guite cath dy disiete losreaaee 65100: 53 - F 10-0 

Shee PetersDUry Ayenvcerstis segccssmantces 810 0-,, 12:10 0 

Wedish .......s0c0+ gages De Om Os, 2 bo° 1026 

Finiand ...... Se Oegessre 8104 6 

White Sea............ 9160+) ,,5 160-0 

Battens, all sorts ............ eeacceg Or cO™ Ors 20 0! 6 

Flooring Boards, per square of lin. :— 

Ist: preparedy: csaesshecsacscemenset> ts 0 osm Orbe 
Qn ittos Is. cues testes Oketatsaancaen OBE” On 50> 'O 12-70 
Other qualities —.....cs0255.cse0ss06 O65: 0.5, 0 6-6 

Staves, per standard M :— 

Qulebet Pipe siiicse sie cel ctccewers case _ —< 

WOE Bi Gitte cae even ieee saves 85'-0..0-.,, —42°10°0 

Memel sere pipewoscscerss ass sceesses 280; 07 200",, 240° 06 

Memel, Drack s,s icsscresvsecessees 200 7 210 0.0 
OILS. 

Tinssed Pendiasatesic stots. per ton £16 0 0 to£1610 0 

Rapeseed, English pale... ,, .. 28 0 0 , 28 5 O 

DOM DLO WM ters src vies eed ry. 26':10°°0 7", 2615. 0 

Cottonseed, refined ....,, of 165 OF Car clea On O 

Olive, Spanish .....,......... 7 28 0 0, 30 0 0 

Seals paler aeccscures adsense ”% 23:10 O05. 2f 0 -¢ 

Cocoanut, Cochin - OTe Ot Ohi... od uO 

Do., Ceylon ... +3 22 AG Ory 2a OO 

Palm, Lagos vite BLO LOY Oi) ogy eae De. G 

Oleine............ area WIGS On, 10-1520 

Lubricating U. pergal. 06.3 , O 7.6 

Petroleum, refined PM tohneete One O Mae) seen t OO. ae 

Tar, Stockholm............ perbarrel 12 0, 15 0 

AMONANBELS elon. verses eas Gone Orbe LO ge ae 

Turpentine, American.,.per ton 21 0 0 , 2110 @ 
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LIST 


Sunninghill and Sunningdale —Sewerage Schemes ........4:...000+8 NO PremmiuMs eos csr uve tgeyateesnn ness The Clerk, Windsor R.D.C., Park-street, Windsor ..... uiasa okies eee Sept. 4 
Matlock —Plans and Surveys of all Sewers .............06 cecseceee eeee NO PYCMIUM 20... ccccccceeesceepeccneeccenees M. A. Sleigh. Clerk U.D.C., Matlock Bridge ......c.ssecsssee cs sesseeestes gy 10 
Ipswich —Higher Grade School, Tower-st. (local Competition)... No premium; 5 per cent. com. ...... J. Hepburn Hume, Clerk to School Board, Tpswich.................:.0. ++ » 1 ed 
Battersea —Baths and Washhouses, Battersea Park-road ...... .. £100 (merged), £50, £25... ...........- W. M. Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, Municipal Bldgs., Lavender Hill, S.W. ,, 22 
Blaenau Festiniog—County Police Buildings ... ...............- “dane 1318, LBB.» .ca7 aise sean yas eee meee oe oar J. Morris Jones, County Surveyor, Trawsfynydd, Merioneth ......... 5, 25° 
Skipton —Cottage Hospital (16 beds, £2,500 limit—mo assessor). £15, £5..........cscceseseseceecseuee eoccteveres W. H. Dawson, Hon. Sec. to Committee, Skipton...... .........s000 wees i 
Morecambe —Sewerage Scheme 0 o7o2...co...svecacncvssncseevenanspinsess L100 loc, revnsns 20 thes see aang Jno. Bond. Surveyor, U.D.C., Morecambe .............. aes ers rene 
Ludlow—Electric Lighting Scheme ... ss -« £20 (Wher ged): <-cassdnecres stein atas .. John H. Williams, Town Clerk, Ludlow .............. aa Seas sase tne 
Lower Bebington —Sewerage Scheme 23-690, 30; S20 «ateegs ... Joseph Young, Surveyor U.D.C., 72, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry ... 
Leeds — Wholesale Dead Meat Market and Abattoir .. .. £10) (merged), £50, ; ... John Harrison, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ......... ..... sane 
Dorking —Workhouse Infirmary (65 beds, £4,000 limit) No fitst, £15, £5) Vo, cineca Geo, Scales, Clerk, High-street Dorking ...,.....54. css0e speeesne es Reciaeand of 
Eastcote and Northwood, near Ruislip Sewerage Scheme ...... £40 for Combined Scheme, £15 for a 
Eastcote, and £25 for Northwood. C. Woodbridge, Clerk, R.D.C., 38, High-street, Uxbridge .............. ant 
Mexico —Legislature Palace (1,500,000dol. limit) .............:.0005 + 15,000d0); Mox.,) css... sceeecesnn nate ese Secretary Public Works, Mexico City  ......... ceeeeceerseceevees si. danke ope OV 
Cardiff —Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., ; 
PA SHCBSIOL— £200,000 IMIG). oci.04-0sc's--70 50 poedgcuadeen caches sovesss erage £300 (merged), £300, £290............... J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff.............. re hye Dec.. 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital L100; B50) L295 acwea) et ateuccstatee ah . J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) Jan. 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) BOOdol. 2500 aL, eetragecs psc eusececea ch .... See., National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York..(1898) Feb. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) (No first) £150, £100, £50 ....... ... Secretary, Building Committee, Newcastle ................2.:esee0e -(1898) Mar. 
Brighton —Artisans’ Dwellings (local Architects only) BUD, 25 rc caster cotameibeeie aie, s daaveat F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton .................6.0cc006 Frais <ebvaeon ey EA ed 
Lewisham—Free Library (£4,000 limit) ...........csceseseconseeesens oe RE ibn Tb aoe Ree nS Mu etbn exeoeeen Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. ........ Koen <5 ee 
Boscombe—Hospital Enlargement, Shelley-road ....10.5. ce.cscee ce seaceceeseecnecsancuces sensteccedanscavenerensveses J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............ — 
Tottenham —School Board Odices. 21.\..\cscss~s,assnaseousseesat eonyeecanns tase pr sca geteiee eos. DAMONO TPMT Waa ae Pe . J. F, Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N..... —- 
Forest Hill—Free Library (£4,000 limit) —...........:c:ccccessecereseees DOSS. srcetane Pas ee ante os Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, $.B. .............000-- —- 
ix 
a 
\ 
\ : aH 
\ 
< 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. ca 
28 
a 
BUILDINGS. : a ee 
Briton Ferry—Seven Houses agen Chiat tease 1 <gbeS ian tenths i peneas aeccetonee ee Industrial Co-operative Society ...... H. Alex. Clarke, Architect, Briton Ferry.........:..ssc:0seresessen serene .. . Sept. 4 
Bempton —Rerairs and Painting of Primitive Methodist Chapel ...........cccs:ccsscssesecssecsteeuesctsee vesessse Charles Spivey, St. John’s-avenue, Bridlington ... ........ ssc cc tes 
Marazion—Villa sae sapshien sas shindee tas ee cpests tee waay fa Segiere te a CHAT CL NULLS eee at oeiee ee Beater oa O. Caldwell, F.R.I-B:A., Penzance ®...:0),0.05 ces ne) sane ooscestees tet eae een 
Ghippenham — Cottage Hospital s.y.c! ses bscena ikcccce a Ca ee eee Graham Awdry, F.R.I.B.A., 3, Great George-street, Westminster... ,, 
- Britun Ferry—Seven Houses ........1:..csccssssessessseesssssssesesecssseee LDGUStrial Co-operative Society ...... H. Alex Clarke, Architect, Briton Ferry...........::c::c:cccsssceesneneee 2 oe 
tee eee wc... W. J. Griffiths, Secretary, County Infirmary, Armagh .......... oe ea 
T. B. Laing, Town Clerk Litho. tv. scc.esstarnssee meres ras Neer 
Le She nae §. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge Aes 
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ADDITION AND ALTERATION TO 
OLD BUILDINGS. 


\ V HETHER itis expedient for an architect 

to complete or add to the designs of 
another, and under what conditions, is a 
problem that has not troubled the profession 
to consider, but has been made a topic of 
discussion at the International Congress at 
Brussels. The practical needs of buildings 
require them to be altered and added to as 
occasion demands. A building is not like a 
painting or a work of decoration, any 
alteration or tampering with which would 
often be destructive to: its design or merits. 
Utilitarian considerations are uppermost and 
exacting, and therefore any scruples as to 
integrity of design have to be disregarded. 
From what we know of old work in Medizeval 
and later times, such aquestion never troubled 
the minds of the builders of our great edifices 
—they enjoyed a full liberty to do what they 
pleased—adding, say, an aisle or a nave to 
a church built by a previous generation, in 
quite another style, or even going so far 
as to tack on to a Gothic church a 
Renaissance or Classic facade, as we see 
in many instances, notably in the Parisian 
churches of St. Etienne du Mont and 
St. Hustache. In the former of these the 
later builders certainly did not study the 
work of their predecessors: they added a 
western front so completely at variance with 
the older style that it has evoked the sur- 
prise of all who see it. Our own cathedrals 
show abundant instances of the same indif- 
ference, as we may see at Winchester, 


Durham, St. Alban’s, and many other great. 


churches which are historical records in 
stone ;—and do they not beecomemoreinterest- 
ing in consequence? We cannot call them 
anachronisms, at any rate. They may be 
wanting in architectural unity of design; 


but they are epitomes in stone of the changes 


in national taste. For the last half a cen- 
tury, at least, modern architects have been 


practising the purist theory of carrying out 
every restoration in one style, ignoring 


entirely the process by which all our his- 


torical architecture has been produced. In 


their restoration of 13th-Century build- 


ings they have thought it was necessary to 


follow that style in every addition and detail, 


though separated by five or six hundred years 
from the period when they were evolved. If 
it was a new transept or aisle, the addition 
of a new front, or the rebuilding of a decayed 


tower, the 15th-Century style must be adopted, 


so that the whole may appear of the same 


date and character throughout—a make- 
believe that it was all built at the same time. 


What a deception! What an anachronical 
subterfuge to go back so many centuries !— 


unnatural and contradictory to all that had 
gone before. And yet this is what our archi- 
tects are doing now, under the plea of being 
true to a style, respectful to the old builders. 
On the contrary, is it not showing them dis- 
respect to imitate their method while adding 
to or restoring their buildings five centuries 
earlier in date? We will not strain an 
analogy by saying it is like copying the 
English of Chaucer in making an addition to 
an old book of his age; but it is, at least, 
a burlesque, or something like it. But there 
is something to be said for this modern way 
of restoring the old building when we 
have no style of our own. Let us take 
a practical example. We have lately 
added a nave in the 13th-Century style to 
the collegiate church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
_ wark. It has been carefully carried out. 


The architect has followed with fidelity the 
details of the old nave as far as they could 
be discovered. By our reasoning this was 
wrong : 
according to a Victorian fashion, probably a 
brick structure of wide span, with iron roof, 


he ought to have added the nave 


dispensing with the aisles, or he might have 
selected a much Later style of Gothic to the 
Early choir and Lady chapel. We suppose 
the modern advanced cult of architects who 
think that architecture is the result of the 
association of the several building trades 
would have taken this course as the most 
reasonable and respectful. Be this as it 
may, we have to face the difficulty of having 
no style or building method of-our own, and 
so when we have to add to, or restore any 
ancient building, we think it more respectful 
to adhere closely to the original. We prefer 
to show our scholarship—to repeat what is 
good and beautiful in itself, than to run 
the risk of adding something that is 
ugly and distasteful. Our mode is one 
way of showing our politeness and our 
respect to our predecessors’ work. But the 
question is whether in doing what we 
conceive to be the best, we are not unknow- 
ingly doing something disrespectful. We 


may be parodying our ancestors’ work by 


adding to it, after all, a poor imitation, or in 
doing something or designing a feature 
which, under the circumstances, they would 
never have done—as, for instance, in copying 
a feature for which we have no use, in erect- 
ing a spire where they would have been 
satisfied with a tower or a simple lantern 
roof. How many modern restorers have 
removed Late Perpendicular roofs and sub- 
stituted high-pitched ones, because they 
thought in so doing they were following 
more correctly the earlier design? Others 
have replaced Late flat-arched windows and 
doorways by sharp-pointed ones. All these 


and like alterations have been made, under 


the impression that the restorer was faith- 
fully carrying out the intentions 
the original builders, whereas, under like 


circumstances, they woud have proceeded 


in a very different manner. Leaving 
the original design as it was, 
would haye acted on independent lines, 
taking down parts of the building that did 
not suit or were out of date, and rebuilding 
them according to their wants in the current 
style of the day. Our ideas of architecture 


have no doubt led us into these errors of 


judgment. We have been brought up in the 
belief that architecture is an exoteric art that 
must be learned from books and examples 
and applied to buildings when occasion 
requires, instead of looking at it as the current 
mode of working in materials—as nothing 
more, in fact, than artistic building itself. 
If we had come to look on it in this light, 
who shall say what our modern restorations 
had been? If we had a beautiful sculptured 
gable that had decayed and become danger- 
ous to deal with, we should probably have 
taken down the whole of the decayed por- 
tion, two or three of the upper stages at 
least, and have rebuilt it in the current style 


of the day, regardless of the old detail. It 
would not have been done piecemeal, 


stone by stone, taking care to repeat exactly 
the old design, as we are now doing at 
Peterborough. Because we had only one 
kind of workmanship derived from tradition, 
we could not do otherwise. It would be the 
only honest mode. As it is, we now have 
two kinds of workmanship—the “ancient ” 
and the ‘‘ modern”’—and whenever we touch 
an ancient building we adopt the former, 
because it appears to us more reverential. 
We even tool and dress the stones in the 
same way as the ancient masons did, observe 
the same thickness of joints and the same 
sizes of stone, so that really this duality of 
our methods has led us into the habit of 
restoring our ancient buildings according to 
one system, and adding to or altering our 


modern buildings on quite another plan. We 


of 


they 


show great reverence to an ancient struc- 


ture, though really it is not honest; while, 


in dealing with a new building, we proceed 


on quite different lines, and not always with 


common respect to its first architect. _ 

The International Congress of Architects 
held at Brussels discussed this subject under 
three heads. They first considered whether 
it was right for an architect to repeat or 
correct mistakes of construction or errors 
of the ancients?’ We have generally 
dealt with our historic monuments on the 
first principle rather than the second. When- 
ever we have tried to improve or correct 


‘mistakes of construction we have committed 


errors, aS when we have introduced modern 
roofs on old buildings. The question, how- 
ever, suggests an important question in the 
restoration of buildings. When we are to 
let them alone and when alter? what we 
ought to preserve and what to improve ? The 
two last questions which were put down for 
discussion were, Whether it is necessary to 
finish those portions of a work the old archi- 
tects did not finish ? and whether it is right 
to suppress those parts like construction or 
furniture for unity of style? The old 
builders often left portions of their buildings 
incomplete: towers were often only partially» 
built, probably from want of means; some- 
times because the foundations were not 
sufficient. The modern restorer is inclined 
to finish these parts, but has reluctantly 
given way to his better judgment. Many a 
modern builder would lke to finish 
central towers and spires, to carve blocks 
which the old mason left for want of 
funds. Where the ‘design is obvious, there 
can be no reason why the unfinished 
parts should remain as they are; and it is no 
disrespect to the old builder to carry out 
his intentions when they are sufficiently 
clear. Many of our large churches would 
have remained incomplete fragments if other 
generations had not carried out the original 
design. As to the remaining question of 
suppressing parts of construction for the 
sake of unity, it strikes at the very root of 
our modern restoration. The desire to pre- 
serve unity of style has been the main reason 
why so many buildings have been spoiled. 
We have already spoken of high-pitched 
roofs being put over old churches for the 
sake of preserving their original or early 
character. The same tendency is seen in 
adding a number of new windows and 
tracery and buttresses to correspond with 
the old, carving, bosses to match the 
ancient ones, repeating the same design of 
pillars and arches and soon. Half the copy- 
ing of old work has been due to this reason 
——of seeking to preserve the harmony. The — 
consequence has been that improved con- 
struction has been suppressed where it 
would haye been of importance. We have 
seen an old timber roof slavishly copied, 
though it was faulty in construction, simply 
because it was preserving the original 
design. The desire for unity of character 1s 
very commendable, when it can be attained 
without the sacrifice of common-sense and 
good construction; but when we add to or 
restore old buildings it is better far that the 
new portion should boldly indicate a departure 
in our design and methods. Why should 
such anxious care and study be spent over 
such things as furniture and decoration to 
buildings erected several centuries ago? 
We have been far too fastidious in our tastes 
in these matters. The character of an edifice 
ought, of course, to be observed as far as we 
can. To place Louis XY. furniture or 
decorations into an old Gothic interior would 
be as absurd as to put Tudor or Stuart into 
a building of Greek design; but these nice 
distinctions haye been carried too far in 
the past. As to interfering with buildings 
designed by contemporary architects, a point 
of delicacy comes in; but such a scruple 
does not arise when the architect has to deal 
with buildings some centuries old. 


THE TRAINING OF ENGINEERS. 


N his valuable address before the Section 
of Mechanics at Toronto in connection 
with the meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. G, F. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E., dealing 
with the Education of Engineers, dwelt on 
one point of importance in the training of 
students that is in danger of bemg neglected. 
He asked: ‘“‘Are we not in some cases 
attempting at too early a stage the teaching 
of subjects instead of principles? Complete 
subjects, I mean, including the practical 
working of details, which will become the 
regular study of the student in the office or 
works of an engineer. It certainly seems to 
me to be so. I do not say,” continued Mr. 
Deacon, ‘‘that subject training of this kind 
at college may not be useful; but we have to 
consider whether it does not, for the sake of 
some little anticipation of his office work, 
divert the attention of the student from the 
better mastery of those principles which it is 
so essential for him to grasp at the earliest 
possible time, and which do not limit his 
choice in the battle of life to any branch 
whatever of the profession of an engineer, 
but which, on the contrary, qualify him better 
to pursue with success whatever branches his 
inclination or his opportunities may suggest.” 


Mr. Deacon thinks that there is some 
danger in the limitation of compulsory 
subjects in examinations for certificates and 
degrees. And he is right. Students are 
required to coach up in a few subjects to the 
neglect of others equally important, such as 
electricity and chemistry. We should like 
to know how many of our students in engi- 
neering are versed in either of these. Nota 
few of our engineers are quite ignorant of 
the principles of electricity and chemistry. 
Their early studies haye been restricted 
perhaps to such subjects as mechanics or 
sanitary engineering, or workshop practice. 
The consequence is they enter the profession 
only half-equipped for its duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities, and unable to turn their atten- 
tion to any other branch of engineering 
which they may be called upon to advise 
upon. This restriction has been largely 
due, as Mr. Deacon observes, to the 
method of education pursued at our 
schools. Eyery professor has an interest 
in his own particular subject, and it is 
natural that he should try to limit 
the attention of every student who attends 
his lectures or his laboratories to his 
own particular study; it is his interest to 
make each of his students as proficient as he 
can, and to represent to them the great im- 
portance of his particular branch of engi- 
neering. He at least cannot be expected to 
encourage his pupils to pursue other and 
collateral studies that lie outside of his own 
subject. Thus it is that there are restricting 
agencies at work which limit the engineering 
student to one or two subjects, and so con- 
fine his attention to details which are better 
learned afterwards in the office or workshop. 
Such a course of study makes academical 
specialists, but not competent engineers able 
to grasp the laws of forces and materials 
with which they may be called upon to deal 
in the practice of their profession. The 
engineer should possess the principles of 
many subjects, and the practice of a 
few. We now find engineers either clever 
machinists or sanitarians, but unable to 
turn their attention to other branches like 
hydraulics, the construction of docks, har- 
bours, and reservoirs, or to electrical engi- 
neering. Mr, Deacon therefore pleads for 
a moderate standard in all these sub- 
jects—that this standard should be made 
compulsory if a certificate of proficiency 
is to be given. Taking mathematics as 
taught at Cambridge and our public schools, 
itis suggested, and with much truth, that 
much that is claimed for it as a mode of 
mental culture might be profitably omitted 
from the engineer’s curriculum. ‘There are 
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parts of mathematics which haye only an 
abstract value. The engineer's attention 
would be more usefully directed rather to 
those applications of the science which ‘‘ give 
points and direct utility” to his solutions. 
He would, for example, find it more to his 
interest to study quadratic equations, than 
those higher theorems of mathematics which 
can only be appreciated as _ analytical 
exercises. The strength and elasticity of 
iron and steel for construction, as in bridge- 
building and roofs, boiler-plates, and the 
application of mathematics to the steam- 
engine, electrical engineering, and hydraulics 
are absolutely necessary applications. 

We are quite sure these remarks will be 
appreciated by those who have the training 
of engineering students. When it is possible 
for the youthful engineer to be trained in 
the engineer’s office or on the works, accord- 
to the old apprenticeship plan, he cannot do 
better than to devote his school or college 
course to the principles which underlie the 
many sciences with which he may be called 
upon to deal. It is better for him to lay a 


foundation of fundamental knowledge that 
can be applied to a wide field of practice than 
that he should acquire only a few special 
details in a school course. Mr. Deacon refers 
to the conditions of success amongstengineers, 
and he points to a conclusion which has been 
observed by men in other professions — 
namely, that the ‘‘ most successful men in 
after-life are not produced exclusively from 
the ranks of those whose college course has 
been most successful.” No one can dispute 
this fact, and it leads one to the inference 
that other conditions are quite as necessary 
as academical training. The power of mar- 
shalling facts, of presenting the principal 
points of a problem, is one of those mental 
faculties so valuable to the engineer and to 
the architect also. The power of formulating 
knowledge is, as Mr. Deacon says, one of 
the most valuable gifts ; but even this faculty 
can be exercised and improved if proper 
means are employed to cultivate it. 


Sr 


THE A.A. “BROWN -BOOK?? 


HE calendar, report of committee, time- 

table of classes, list of officers, and roll of 
members of the Architectural Association, 
familiarly known to all students by a title derived 
from its brown paper covers, has just been pub- 
lished, in readiness for the fifty-first session of 
the Association, to be inaugurated on Friday, 
October 8, by the presidential address from Mr. 
Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I.B.A. 

In their annual report the committee announce 
with satisfaction a marked increase in the number 
of members. 87 new members were elected 
during the session, 12 members were reinstated, 
and the losses by death, resignation, and other 
causes, amounted to 20, the total membership now 
being 1,190. (The roll showed, it may be men- 
tioned, a total of 1,111 both in 1896 and 1895, 
1,131 in 1894, 1,129 in 1893, 1,125 in 1892, 1,138 
in 1891, 1,129 in 1890, 1,094 in 1889, 1,052 in 
1888, 993 in 1887, 972 in 1886, 1,013 in 1885, 995 
in 1884, 960 in 1883, 884 in 1882, and 863 in 
1881, the present total being the highest yet 
reached in the history of the Association.) The 
committee has entered into a lease of the 
present premises at 535, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., terminable at certain short periods. 
During the spring of the present year well- 
attended visits have been made to the Tate 
National Gallery, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, archi- 
tect; the L.C.C. working-class dwellings at 
Bethnal Green, designed by Mr. Thomas Blashill; 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, the late Mr. 
C. J. Phipps, architect; the Building Trades 
Exhibition, at the Agricultural Hall; Royal 
Palaca Hotel Extension, Kensington, Messrs. 
Legg and Son, architects; No. 27, High-street, 
Kensington, designed by Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher ; and the Park Fever Hospital at Hither 
Green, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect. During 
the session papers were read by Messrs. Beresford 
Pite (president), G. Ewart, F. Walker, T. 
Stirling, jun., F. Inigo Thomas, H. H. Statham, 


W.H. Seth-Smith, E. Prioleau Warren, A. S. 
Moar: W. H. Bidlake, F. 8. Granger, J. A. 
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Gotch, T. G. Jackson, R.A., H. Stannus, and | 
S. 8. Hellyer; the attendance at those meetings 
showed an increase on those of the previous 
session. The Jubilee of the Association was cele- 
brated by a banquet, held at the Trocadero. 
Restaurant, on May 5, and on the following day 
a conference on the work of the Association was 
held. The work of the classes and students has 
been very successful during the session, showing 
a continued improvement, especially in Division I. 
The handicraft classes have been considerably 
developed. For the first time in the history of 
the Association a class of students followed a 
coherent course of manual training in masonry - 
and leadwork, and the attendance was well main- 
tained throughout. The thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to the London Technical Education 
Board, who made all the arrangements necessary 
for these classes. Several students availed them- 
selves of the permission accorded by the Carpen- 
ters’ Company and several Polytechnics for the 
admission of members to the Trades Training 
Schools and Workshop Classes. The annual 
balance-sheet appended to this report shows a 
much more satisfactory and healthy state of 
affairs than has been apparent for some years. 
The previous session, with a total outlay of 
£1,720 17s. 6d., closed with an excess of expendi- 
ture over income of £141 18s. 4d. This year, 
with a gross income of £1,684 133. 11d., shows, 
for the first time since the introduction of the 


‘new educational scheme, that the Association has 


paid its way, there being an excess of income over: 
expenditure of £37 153. 1d. The principal 
sources of revenue were: members’ subscriptions, 
£841 23. 6d.; entrance fees, £178 10s., and 
students’ fees £605 15s. 3d., each of these items 
showing a marked advance on last year. The 
chief items of expenditure were : £320 for rent, 
£192 6s. 8d. for salaries, £484 7s. 2d. for 
teachers’ and instructors’ fees, the last a reduc- — 
tion of nearly £100 on the previous year, 
balanced, however, by a new feature of the pre- 
sent year, ‘‘Grant to A.A. Notes, £100.”’ The — 
premises and general fund account, to which was- 
transferred the credit balance of £37 15s. 1d. just 
referred to, and the annual grant of £100 from 
the R.{.B.A., now stands at £609 14s. 10d., 
against £515 8s. 6d. last year and £612 7s. 2d. at 
the close of the session of 1895. The entry of 
members’ subscriptions received in advance is set 
down in the general balance-sheet at £11 0s. 6d., 
while subscriptions in arrear figure for £113, a 
reduction, and therefore an improvement, of £2 
on last year’s statement. 


THE NEW LONDON WATER ACT. 


o HE Act to amend the law respecting the 
T Metropolitan Water Companies,’’ which 

recently received the Royal assent, came into 
force on the Ist inst. By this Act, which is 
formed to give temporary relief to water con- 
sumers, and with a careful eye to the interests of 3 
the existing companies, the Railway and Canal — 
Commissioners are constituted the proper authority — 
for hearing any complaint which may be made by — 
any water consumer or. local authority against 
any of the eight Metropolitan water companies. — 
The complaint may refer to the failure of the 
company ‘‘ to perform some statutory duty,” or 
‘‘as to the quantity or quality of the water sup-— 
plied for domestic use.’’ ‘The commissioners, — 
if satisfied that the complaint is well founded, — 
may, within a fixed period, order the de- 
faulting company to remove the ground of 
complaint, and may impose any penalty 
upon them which can be imposed under 
any of the Metropolitan Water Acts, and 
may award damages to the complainant, and 
enforce their order in the same manner as they 
now enforce orders made against railway and 
canal companies. These powers are embodied — 
in Clause 1 of the Act. Under Clause 2 


the local authorities are given power 
financially aid consumers in _ obtainin, 


judgment from the commissioners. The clause 
enacts that: ‘‘ A local authority may aid any 
water consumer in obtaining the determina- 
tion of any question which appears to be of 
interest to water consumers within the district of 
such local authority, with respect to the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of any of the Metropolitan 
water companies in reference to the quantity or 
quality of the water supplied, or the charges made 
by them. A local authority aiding any legal 
proceedings under this section may, if the Court 
thinks fit, be made a party to the proceeding 
and shall be liable for costs accordingly.” Under 


° 
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Clause 3, the provisions of the Metropolis Water 
Act, 1852, and the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, 
are extended, so far as the eight Metropolitan 
water companies are concerned, to the whole area 
within their limits of supply, whether those 
limits are within the Metropolis or not. As 
regards the area outside the administrative 
county of London, the council of a county or the 
county borough is to be the authority mentioned 
in those Acts as ‘the Metropolitan authority.” 
The remaining three clauses in the Act provide 
that the Railway Commissioners shall include 
in their annual report a return of all proceed - 
ings taken under this Act. It is algo pro- 
vided that the expression ‘‘ water consumer ”’ 
shall mean ‘‘any person who is supplied with 
water by any of the Metropolitan water com- 
panies, or who pays, or is liable to pay, any 
money charged by any of those companies for or 
in respect to the supply of water, whether under 
the name of rent, rate, or otherwise, and includes 
any householder, or owner or occupier of a house 
entitled to make a communication with the mains 
or pipes of any of those companies.’’ The ex- 
pression ‘‘local authority”? is defined to mean 
“*<the council of any county, borough, or district, 
the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the 
City of London, and any vestry, district board, 
or local board of health in the county of London.” 
The Act expressly provides that. the powers con- 
tained in it “shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any existing proceedings or 
remedy,’’ and that nothing in it ‘shall affect the 
terms of any agreement existing at the time of 
the passing of the Act between a water company 
and a water consumer as to the supply of water.’’ 


a 


CHURCH AT LUDDENDEN FOOT. 


HIS church is now in course of erection at 
a Denholme, Iuddendenfoot, Yorks, and pro- 
vides accommodation for 400 persons. The site 
18 & very steep one, allowing for alarge assembly. 
hall under the whole of the church, the interior 


of which will be left incomplete at present. The 
walls are of pitched-faced wallstones, with local 
stone dressing. The cost of the building will be 
about £1,650, exclusive of furnishing and heating. 
Mr. W. Wrigley, M.S.A., of Hebden Bridge, is 
the architect for the work. 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS AT LEEDS. 


{Mee sixteenth annual congress of the Sanitary 

Institute is to be held at Leeds next week, 
opening on Tuesday and closing on Saturday 
evening. A large local committee has been 
formed, of which the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Sir 
James Kitson, M.P.) is the chairman, and the 
Town Hall, the Yorkshire College, and other 
buildings have been placed at the disposal of the 
congress for meetings. A number of delegates, 
representing the War Office, county and town 
councils, urban and rural district councils, port 
sanitary authorities, school boards, universities, 
societies, and medical bodies, have been selected 
to attend. 

The President of the Congress is Dr. Robert 
Farquharson, M.P., who will deliver his in- 
augural address in the library of the Yorkshire 
College at three o’clock next Tuesday, his subject 
being ‘*Some Defects of Modern Civilisation, 
with Hints for the Improvement of the Human 
Race.” An exhibition of sanitary appliances 
will be opened in the Camp-road-buildings in 
the evening of the same day. The second day 
will be occupied with a series of conferences, 
six in number. In every case the president 
will deliver an address, and papers will 
follow. The conference on river pollution will 
be presided over by Major Lamorock Flower, 
sanitary engineer to the Lea Conservancy Board. 
Amongst his recommendations will be found one 
in favour of the creation of a central inspector of 
sources of water supply. Papers on the general 
question and on the purification of trade effluents 
are also to be read. The conference of muni- 
cipal representatives will be presided over by Mr. 
Councillor B. Womersley, chairman of the Leeds 
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Sanitary Committee, whose address will be local. 
and historical. Papers are promised dealing with 
the subjects of the Church and Sanitation, Work- 
ing Class Dwellings in Belfast, the Influence of 
Large Towns on the Sanitary Progress of Neigh- 
bouring Small Towns, and other matters. 
Medical officers of health also meet in conference 
under Dr. Edward Seaton, and there the papers 
will deal with Small Isolation Hospitals, Poison- 
ing by Tinned Foods and its Prevention, &c. Dr. 
Sykes (St. Pancras) will contribute a paper on 
Aitisans’ Dwellings as affected by Customs and 
Inland Revenue Acts; and the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Health at University College, 
Mr. H. Kenwood, M.B., will detail some experi- 
ments showing that formic aldehyde vapours 
effectually disinfect rooms quickly and without 
affecting the colours and textures of fabrics. Mr. 
Thomas Hewson, the city engineer and surveyor 
of Leeds, will preside over the conference of 
municipal and county engineers. Subjects for 
discussion comprise the Disadvantages and 
Dangers of Combined Drainage, Sanitary 
Aspects of Wood Pavement, Storm Water 
Drainage, &c. The sanitary inspectors will meet 
under Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary inspector of 
Glasgow, at the School Board offices. The ladies’ 
conference on domestic hygiene, under Mrs. 
Fawkes, will meet in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion Hall. The subjects already fixed include 
Health in Infant Schools, Women as Hygiene 
Teachers, and the Milk Supply and its Dangers. 
The day’s work will be followed by a conver- 
sazione and reception by the Lord Mayor in the 
Art Gallery in the evening. 

. The three sections will begin their work on the 
Thursday and continue iton the Friday. Mr. T. 
Pridgin Theale will preside over and address 
the section on Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine. The subjects for papers include 
Infant Mortality, Hygiene in Elementary Schools, 
and Sewage in Estuaries. The last-named paper 
will be by Dr. Francis T. Bond. Section II. 
deals with engineering and architecture. Its pro- 
ceedings will be opened with an address from its 
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president, Mr. Lewis Angell. The topics of the 
papers will include Sewage Filtration, Disposal, 
and Purification, Fever Hospitals, Baths and 
Washhouses. Section IIJ.—Chemistry, Meteoro- 
logy, and Geology—has for its president, Mr. W. 
Whitaker, who is to offer suggestions about 
Federation for Water Supply. On Thursday the 
lecture to the congress in the Albert Hall will be 
given by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, city engineer 
of Liverpool, on Some Sanitary Advances in 
Municipal Engineering. The congress will con- 
clude with a lecture by Mr. Philip Boobbyer, 
medical officer of health, Nottingham, on the 
Essentials of Popular Hygiene. The Sanitary 
Exhibition will remain open until October 9. 


ere 


PLASTERS, CEMENTS, AND MORTARS 
FOR BUILDERS’ USE. 


WATERGLASS. 


HIS is chemically known as silicate of soda 
and silicate of potash. It is a very useful 
medium for preparing plasters of special kinds. 
Thin waterglass and chalk form a cement or 
mortar that hardens completely in six to eight 
hours ; whilst if metallic salts beincorporated with 
the mass, a variety of cements are produced which 
are suited to special purposes. For example, if 
zine filings, chalk (in the dry powder state), and 
waterglass be mixed into a suitable paste, a mass 
is produced which will cement metallic zine to 
various substances; if sulphide of antimony be 
used in place of the zinc filings, a dark mass is 
produced which takes a very high polish ; whilst 
if iron filings be used, a greyish-black mass is 
produced. 
AN HYDRAULIC MORTAR OR CEMENT 


is made by quickly mixing finely-ground Port- 
land cement with a solution of waterglass. This 
compound dries very quickly, and hardens under 
water. Before applying the cement, coat the 
stones with a solution of waterglass. 


A FIREPROOF CEMENT 


can be made by mixing together, as quickly as 
possible, 1 part of glass powder, 2 parts of fluor- 
spar powdered, 6 parts of waterglass. In three 
or four days after use, this cement will stand fire- 
heat. With lime salts, waterglass slowly hardens. 
Thus a soft mortar in which to stamp or press 
sharp-edged stones may be made by mixing 1 part 
of quicklime and 10 parts of whiting (elutriated 
chalk) into a paste with 2% parts of waterglass. 
Moulds should be used for forming the mass. 
’ By using quicklime alone with the waterglass, a 
very hard and quickly-drying mass is obtained, 
very useful in filling up cracks, &c., in stone, 
plaster, or brickwork. 

For cementing pipes exposed to heat, a mixture 
made of 1 part zinc white (zinc oxide), 8 parts of 
pyrolusite (manganese black oxide), 2 parts of 
waterglass. This compound will stand a red 
heat, and when once it is fused it will forma 
glass-like mass, very tenacious. 

For cementing slabs of marble together, a 
mixture made of 4 parts of whiting and 1 part 
of thick solution of waterglass forms a hard mass 
in a few hours that can be polished. 


A SOLUTION 


and rough-cast or plastered ditto. can be made by 
mixing | part of waterglass with 3 parts of soft 
water (i.e., free from lime) ; it will cause a coating to 
form on the surface which is hard and weather- 
proof. The carbonate of lime in the mortar is 
converted into a silicate of lime by the decom- 
position of the waterglass, whereby the surface 
becomes coated as if with glass. A solution of 
waterglass brushed over whitewashed walls will 
prevent the whitewash being rubbed off, and 
enables the wall to be washed. 

A white, enamel-like paint is produced by 
grinding up 4 parts of zinc white, 2 parts of 
permanent white (sulphate of barium), in water- 
glass. 

As a special waterproofing and rust-preventer 
on metals, a solution of waterglass with man- 
ganese is very useful, particularly so as, if the 
metal be submitted to heat, an enamel-like 
surface is produced. Several applications of 
water-glass solution will render its surface very 
hard and smooth and weather-proof, while by 
dissolving powdered chalk in water-glass, a 
paste is made which can be used either as a 
wash for the surface of stone, but also for 
repairing chipped places, cracks, and by diluting 
1 part of water-glass of 33 per cent. with 5 parts 
of rain or soft water a fire-protective coating is 


FOR COATING STONE WALLS 
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formed when such solution is applied to wood, 
allowing each coat to dry before putting on the 
next. 

Ceiling plaster is variable in its composition, 
but a good, sound-proof, non-cracking plaster is 
made by mixing together 35 parts of sawdust, 
35 parts of sand, 10 part of plaster of Paris, 10 
parts of glue (softened in water), 10 parts of 
whiting. A plaster from clay is made by stirring 
gradually 1 part of rye-flour into 26 parts of water, 
and boiling the mixture until it is reduced a trifle 
in bulk, then take 1 part of this mixture, 8 parts 
of dry clay, and water sufficient to make the com- 
pound of a workable consistence. 

Damp walls should be lastered as follows :— 
Give two coats of ordinary mortar to the walls, 
and smooth the last coat with a steel float, then 
give a third coat of very fat lime, and finally 
glaze this with pure lime compounded with yoth 
part of alum, and some alumina (clay). 


HARD WEATHERPROOF PLASTER, 


No. 1.—Mix into a paste with water-glass, 12 
parts of Portland cement, 6 parts of chalk (made 
into a paste with water), 6 parts of fine sand, 1 
part of silicious earth (kieselguhr or ‘‘ fossil ”’ 
meal). 

No. 2.—Prepare as above, 6 parts of Portland 
cement, 12 parts of chalk paste, 6 parts of fine 
sand, 1 part of fossil meal. 

No. 3.—This is the hardest of the three grades, 
9 parts of Portland cement, 6 parts of chalk paste, 
6 parts of fine sand, 1 part of fossil meal. 


A WHITE HYDRAULIC CEMENT 


is prepared by mixing with lumps of brick the 
following ingredients, which, after being dried 
and burned at a white heat, are ground and used 
in cement or mortar; 10 parts of fossil meal (also 
called infusorial earth or kieselguhr) free from 
iron, 30 parts of chalk also free from iron, 1 part 
of silicate of soda or of potash. 


TO MAKE CEMENT-WORK WEATHERPROOF. 


Dissolve 1 part of sulphate of iron (green 
copperas) in 3 parts of water, and well soak the 
cement work with this solution for 24 hours, and 
then dry it in the air; oxide of iron will be pro- 
duced in the cement, when it will become a 
browner colour, and the oxide that is found will 
enable the cement to be more resisting to weather 
influences. As a still further protection against 
the weather, dissolve equal parts of paraffin wax 
and paraffin oil and brush this over the cement 
work, after having previously warmed the cement 
by holding a brazier of live coals in front of it. 
If, instead of the wax solution, two applications 
of a 5 per cent. solution of soap in water be 
brushed over the cemented work, and the latter 
then dried, it can be polished and painted with 
oil paints. The soap, when it comes in contact 
with the oxide of iron in the cement, will become 
converted to ferrum sebate, which is insoluble in 
water, and will fill the pores of the cement and 
so save the paint being absorbed. If alum be 
added to the green copperas solution the cement 
becomes of a pale yellow-ochre tint, while if. 
chrome alum be added to the copperas solution, 
the cement work will become green. Chalk 
surfaces, after treating in this manner, can be 
washed. ; 

FIREPROOF PLASTER FOR CEILING. 


Make into a paste slaked lime, bullock’s blood, 
burnt alum, cement, sand, and brickdust, or else 
pumice-stone, coal-ashes, sawdust, broken glass 
or porcelain, and water-glass. The proportions 
may vary. Lay this mass on as a first layer, and 
then as a top layer above it lay on a mass com- 
posed of linseed-oil in which asphaltum and 
litharge has been heated. Mix them into a mass 
of broken glass, burnt alum, blood, cement, 
plaster of Perris or chalk, and pumice - stone. 
It is not necessary to use all these solid bodies; a 
selected few may be made. If the above 
compounds ure desired as fireproof roofs, both 
masses should be laid on in a cold and liquid state 
on a solid and firm base, or else on wire net 
which has been coated with water-glass, and 
then spread on it the top layer or compound. 

Sawdust in plaster is a good non-conductor of 
sound, and also as a substitute for sand in some 
cases. Thus, one formula for such plaster is to 
mix equal parts of sawdust and plaster of Paris, 
while another formula directs the mixture to be 
made thus: 56 parts of slaked lime and sawdust, 
16 parts of plaster of Paris, 4 parts of softened 
glue (or boiled glue in liquid state), 1 part of 
glycerine. Mix altogether, and use like plaster. 

Columns and pillars which are not intended to 


litharge, 10 parts of plaster of Paris, 10 


sustain any weight, but only for ornament, may ~ 
be made thus :—Mix 1 to 3 parts (according to: 
the degree of porosity desired) of resinous saw- 
dust. with 1 part of china clay (dry), and add 
sufficient water to form a plastic mass of a spongy 
consistency, and submit this mass to strong 
pressure in steel cylinders, so as to produce 
columns Sin. to 12in. diameter, and 4ft. or Git. 
long. Dry the blocks in the open air, thenina 
drying oven, and finally submit them to a white 
heat ina furnace. When cooled, these colum oe 
can be cut, sawed, planed, or worked like terra- 
cotta. It is fireproof, and only about half the 
density of ordinary bricks. 


TURKISH PLASTER FOR COVERING PIPES. » 


Ingredients: 1501b. fresh lime reduced to pomanet : 
l5quarts of linseed oil, 1}0z. to30z.of cotton waste. 
Preparation: Put the lime into a wooden trough, 
and then gradually mix in the linseed oil and 
cotton waste until the whole is of the consistency _ 
of bread-dough ; then dry the mixture, and, for 
use, mix it with linseed oil to reduce it toacon- 


No. 1.—For Cementing Glasswork. Ingre-— 
dierts: 6 parts of whiting, 3 parts of plaster of 
Paris, 3 parts of white sea-sand (shingle), 3 part 
litharge, 1 part of rosin powdered, coach-var: 
q.8. Preparation: Mix all the solids together in 
the dry state by sifting them several times, and 
then make the mixture into a putty with suffi- 
cient coach-varnish. A week’s exposure to the 
air is required before the cement is thoroughly — 
proof against water. $. of 

No. 2.—For cementing stone, metal, glass, or 
wood tanks for fresh or salt water. Ingredients : 
(All parts by measure, not weighed.) pees eo = 
white sand, 1 part of rosin (powdered), boiled — 
linseed oil q.s. Preparation: Mix the solids dry, 
and when wanted for use make a putty of the 
compound by mixing it with suffisient boiled oil. 
Give three days’ exposure to the air before allow- — 
ing it to come in contact with water. : 


CEMENT FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Ingredients: 1 heaped bushel of mortar (made 
in the ordinary way) 3} quarts (dry measure) of 
iron scale, 1} quart of treacle. Mix all together, 
and use the same day. a 


CONCRETE, - oie 
No. 1.—For foundations. Ingredients : 5 parts 5 
of gravel and sand, 1 part fresh-burned stone 
lime powdered by grinding (both components 
measured dry). Well mix these together with 
the shovel, and add sufficient water while doing” 
so to slake the lime into the state of very thick 
mortar. Chips and bits of stone may be added if 
considered desirable. x ¥e 
No.2.—Formasonry. Ingredients (by measure): 
9 parts of screened sand, 7 parts of slaked lime, 
1 part of forge-ashes, 1 part of pozzuolana. Mix 
as in mortar-making. ae 
No. 3.—For brickwork. Ingredients, by 
measure: 7 parts of slaked lime, 12 parts of sand. 
Mix as mortar. are 
Mason’s cement for joining stone pavements. 
Ingredients : 201b. clean river sand, 2Ib. litharge, 
llb. quicklime, linseed oil q.s. to make a thin 
paste. Mill-grind up all together in a mortar- — 
mill. 5 
CEMENT FOR PIPES. . 
No. 1.—-For joining large pipes. Ingredients: — 
(parts by measure) 12 parts of Roman cement, — 
4 parts of white lead (dry), 1 part of lithar, 
$ part rosin powdered, old linseed oil, bo 
with rosin (loz. per gallon) q.s. Preparation: 
Mix all the solid ingredients together, and ther 
mix 2Hb. to 3lb. of this mixture with suffi- 
cient of the linseed oil to form a suitable putty 
or mortar. ~ —e 


2 parts o 
red lead, 5 parts of white lead, 3 parts of clay 


collected, and dried, boiled linseed-oil q.s. Mux 
all the solids together by sifting them, and the 
make into a putty with sufficient of the oil. 
No. 4.—For water-pipes, and to resist fierce 
heat. Ingredients, by weight: 5 parts of zine 
white, 4 parts of pyrolusite (mixed dry), 1 pint 
sodic silicate. a. 
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No. 5.—For covering steam or gas-pipes, as it 
is impenetrable by air or steam. Ingredients: 
6 parts of powdered graphite, 3 parts of slaked 
lime, 8 parts of sulphate of lime, 7 parts of boiled 
oil. Knead all well together. 

No. 6.—Ordinary cement for stone pipes. 
Ingredients (dry measure) : 1 part of good Port- 
land cement, 3 parts of sharp sand or gravel, 
water q.8. Mix the ingredients in the dry state, 


and then make into a mortar with sufficient 


water, and use as fast as it is made. 
PLASTER OF PARIS CEMENTS. 
No. 1.—Ingredients: Plaster of Paris, satu- 


rated solution of alum. Preparation: Bake the 


plaster of Paris, and then grind it; next steep it 
in the alum solution for 24 hours, and afterwards 
dry it, and then bake it a second time, and grind 
up for use. Mix with water when wanted. 


No. 2.—Make a solution of 20 parts of water, 


1 part of borate of manganese, 1 part of cream of 


tartar. Bake the plaster of Paris in an oven 


until it is hard, and then steep it in the above 
fluid until it is saturated ; bake it again until dry 
and hard, and then grind to a powder for use by 


mixing it with water, and using it at once. 


€EMENT FOR POINTING BRICKWORK. 


Six equal parts of Portland cement, lime, and 


white sand; water q.s. 


CEMENT OR PLASTER FOR FACING BUILDINGS. 


Ingredients (dry measure) : Mix together 1 part 
powdered quicklime, 2 parts of baked clay, pow- 
dered ; mix together 1 part freshly-baked plaster 
of Paris, powdered, and 2 parts of baked clay. 
Make the two mixtures, and then mix them to- 
gether to form one compound. Make into a putty 
or mortar with sufficient water, and apply like 


mortar. It becomes very hard and durable. 


PLASTER OF PARIS ARTICLES OR WORK 


may be made hard enough to enable nails to be 
driven into it by treating it with a solution of 


glue or gelatine until it is thoroughly saturated. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR PLASTER OF PARIS. 


Ingredients (by weight): 2 parts of best whiting, 
1 part of glue, 1 part of linseed oil, raw. Pre- 


paration: Heat all these materials together 


(having first soaked the glue in water until soft, 


but not lost its shape); mix thoroughly, and 


when cool, lay it on astone which is covered with 
powdered whiting, and heat until the mass is 
bright, tough, and firm, or else press into moulds ; 
it becomes very hard in time. : 


Plaster for Inside Buildings.—Fine stuff : Slake 
lump lime with water to a paste, and then add 
more water until it is of a creamy consistency, and 
allow it to harden by the evaporation of the 
water. It is then used for slip.coat, but is ready 
for finishing coat when prepared with plaster of 
Paris or sand. Coarse stuff: 2 parts of lime 


paste, 43 parts of sand, 4 part of cowhair. 


Gauge stuff, or hard finish: 14 to 2 parts of “ fine 


stuff’’ and 4 part of plaster of Paris. 
For cornices: Use equal parts of “fine stuff ’’ 
and plaster of Paris. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is manufactured from chalk orsome other salt of 
lime (chalk is calcic carbonate or carbonate of 
lime), river-mud, or clay and oxide of iron, the 
proportions of each varying according to the 


formula of each maker of the cement, the pro- 
portion of limestone varying from 65 per 
cent. to 80 per cent., and of clay and iron 
oxide 20 per cent. to 35 per cent. These in- 
gredients are intimately mixed with water in a 
mill, thenslowly dried on hot plates, and afterwards 
calcined in a kiln and reduced to fine powder. 
By keeping this compound as thus prepared 
several months before use, its adhesive and 
cohesive strength is increased. By mixing this 
compound with water to a paste, it hardens 
rapidly ; the addition of sand decreases the rate 
at which it hardens. To use this cement as 
‘*stucco,”’ 3 to 4 parts of sand should be mixed 
with it to 1 part of the cement. The sand must 
be sharp clean sand, free from loam (that is, it 
should be pure sand, not sand and lime, or clay), 
otherwise it will not. harden, but crumble to 
pieces in the wall; for this reason, washed river- 
sand is generally used. If stucco is to be painted, 
some months should be allowed to elapse before 
applying the paint ; otherwise the paint will peel 
off, and form blisters. This is probably due to the 
quantity of the quicklime in the cement not being 

_ thoroughly slaked before becoming hardened. 


we 


POZZUOLANA CEMENT. 


This cement takes its name from an earth of 
volcanic origin ; it is rough, dusty, and granular 
in texture. When mixed with one-third its 
weight of lime and water, it hardens very sud- 
denly, and is the best and most durable cement to 
harden under water; but as the pozzuolana is 
obtained from but few places in Italy, it is not 
commercially cheap enough to be used for general 
purposes. 

MANGANESE OXIDE 


(De Blout oxide or pyrolusite) is a valuable 


| ingredient in cement, and are mixed with water. 


This is a most excellent formula for sand or 
cement :—4 parts of grey clay, 6 parts black oxide 
of manganese, 90 parts (about) of good limestone 
reduced to powder and calcined to expel the car- 
bonic dioxide. Mix all the ingredients, calcine 
the mixture, and when cooled work it into a 
stiff paste with sufficient water to 60 parts of clean 
(washed) sand. 
MARBLE CEMENT. 


No. 1.—Ingredients (by weight) : 8 partsof rosin, 
powdered, 1 part of wax, 4 to 5 parts of plaster 
of Paris. Melt the wax, then dissolve the rosin 
in the hot wax, and next stir in the plaster of 
Paris. Use the compound while hot, and make 
the pieces of marble hot where they are to be 
joined. 

No. 2.—Ingredients (by measure): 12 parts of 
Portland cement, 6 parts of slaked lime, 6 parts 
of fine sand, 1 part of infusorial earth (fossil 
meal), silicate of soda q.s. Mix all the solids in 
the dry state, and then make into a thick paste 
with the soda silicate. Use the cement cold, and 
the marble also should be cold. After cementing, 
leave the joined pieces 24 hours undisturbed. 


No. 3.—Ingredients: 100 parts of chloride of 
zinc solution (specific gravity, 1°490 to 1-652), 
3 parts borax (powdered), or salammoniac dioxide 
of zinc q.s. Preparation: Mix 3 per. cent. of 
borax with the solution of chloride of zinc, and 
then work in sufficient zinc oxide to make a stiff 
paste. This cement becomes as hard as marble, 
can be polished, and even be used for moulding. 


ROMAN CEMENT 


is similar to pozzuolana cement, but sometimes 
bullock’s blood is used instead of water to mix up 
the ingredients. 


ROOFS: CEMENT FOR ZINC OR LEAD. 


Ingredients (by weight): two pints common 
pitch, one pint guttapercha. Melt the ingredients 
together in an iron pot, and then pour it on hot 
on the parts to be cemented, and smooth the 
cement with a plumber’s soldering iron, having 
previously run the hot iron over the parts of the 
metal where the cement is to be used. 


BRICKLAYERS’ CEMENT FOR POINTING. - 


No. 1.—50 parts slaked lime, 40 parts bullock’s 
blood, 1 part alum. 

No. 2.—50 parts slaked lime, 25 parts fine ashes, 
8 parts to 10 parts of bullock’s blood. : 


SIDEWALKS, CEMENT FOR PREPARING ARTIFICIAL. 


Remove the earth to a depth of 18in., and then 
fill up to a depth of 12in. with large stones, and 
on top of these lay a bed of concrete 4in. thick, 
made of one part Portland cement and six parts 
of stone chip and gravel, and on top of this lay 
2in. of a cement made of one part Portland cement 
and two parts of fine sharp sand. Lay this on up 
to the surface of the ground, and float the surface 
of the cement as considered necessary. To give 
a finish, line off into regular blocks. 


CEMENT TO MEND SANDSTONE. 


Ingredients: 10 parts of clean sand, 1 part of 
lead oxide (litharge), } part of ground lime, lin- 
seed oil q.s. Make into a cement with the oil to 
a thick paste. 

To cement iron in stone, mix plaster of Paris 
with water, and to the mixture add 1 part of iron 
filings to 6 of plaster (by weight). 

To fasten copper to sandstone. Ingredients 
(by weight): 7 parts of white lead, 6 parts of 
litharge, 6 parts of bole, 4 parts of broken glass, 
4 parts of linseed-oil varnish. Mix up together 
to form a putty. 

ENGLISH ROMAN CEMENT. 


Ingredients: 1 bushel of slaked lime, 33]b. of 
green copperas, + bushel of fine gravel sand, 
15 gallons of water. Dissolve the copperas in 
hot water ; stir it continually while in use. Mix 
as much as is required for the entire front of wail 


-trowel. 


to be dealt with, as it is not always easy to match 
the exact colour again. 


CEMENT FOR FLOORS OF CELLARS, BASEMENT, 
KITCHEN, ETC. 


No. 1.—Five parts of clean, coarse, sharp sand 
(what plasterers call fine gravel), 1 part of cement 
(Portland or hydraulic). Just dampen sufficient 
to make it work well. Mix it in a box, and then 
tip it into the cellar, and spread smooth with a 
trowel, hoe, or trowel about 2in. thick, and then 
level it down hard and smooth with the flat side 
of a shovel. 

For finishing, use 1 part of cement to one part 
of sand. Mix them thoroughly, and then water 
it like plastering mortar. Dump it on the first 
coat about fin. thick ; spread and smooth with a 
It will soon become as hard ag stone. 

No, 2.—For floors of rooms, &c. 6 parts of 
plaster of Paris, 1 part of lime. Mix together, 
wet, slake, and lay on the floor. When dry, 
lay on a solution of green copperas in water. 
Repeat this several times, allowing the surface 
to be perfectly dry before giving the next appli- 
cation. After several days’ rest and drying, 
give it a soaking with boiled linseed-oil, and 
finally a coat of copal varnish. As the cement 
expands, perform the laying of the cement in 
sections, The colour will be a brown. 


CEMENT FOR FIXING ROOFING TILES. 


Ingredients: 4 parts of dry sand, 4 parts of 
whiting, 1 part of litharge, linseed oil q.s. 
Make into the consistency of putty. It will not 
crack when cold, nor be melted by the heat of 
the sun like tar or asphalte. 


FIREPROOF CEMENTS. 


No. 1.—140 parts of iron filings, 30 parts of 
hydraulic lime, 25 parts of quartz sand, 3 parts 
of salammoniac, vinegar sufficient to make into 
a paste. Let the cement slowly dry before 
heating it. 

No. 2.—180 parts of iron filings, 45 parts of 
lime, 8 parts of common salt, vinegar to make 
a paste, Let the cement be perfectly dry before 
being heated, when it becomes stone hard. 

No. 3.—Linseed meal or almond meal, milk, 
lime-water, or starch-paste. Make into a paste, 
which resists a temperature of 500° F. (260°C.) 

No. 4.—Clay, sand, water. Puddle the clay in 
the water, and then mix in as much sand (pre- 
viously sifted) as possible with the hands, and 
then lay it on the object to be fireproofed in coats 
more or less thick. 

No. 5.—5 parts of dry clay, 1 part of iron 
filings, linseed oil sufficient to mix toa paste. 
~ No. 6.—10 parts of common clay dried and 
pulverised, 4 parts of iron filings, 1 part of 
common salt, 1 part of borax, 2 parts of 
manganese peroxide. Mix with water. 


WATERPROOF CEMENT FOR GUTTERS, TANKS, ETC. 


No. 1.—1 part of tar, 1 part of tallow, 1 part 
of fine brickdust. Warm the tar and then add 
the tallow, and throw in the brickdust, apply hot 
after thoroughly mixing. 

No. 2.—3 parts of manganese iron ore, 17 parts 
of lime calcined and mix with a little sand 
powdered, and when thrown into water the 
compound hardens rapidly. 

No. 3.—4 parts of fine clean sand, 2 parts of 
quicklime powdered, 1 part of bone-ash, water q.s. 


COMMON MORTAR 


is composed of quicklime and sand, reduced to a 
paste with water. ‘The lime should be pure and 
completely free from carbonic acid, the sand 
should be free from clay, partly in the state of 
fine sand and partly in the state of gravel. The 
water should be pure, and if previously saturated 
with lime so much the better. The best propor- 
tions are: 3 parts of fine sand, 4 parts of coarse 
sand, 1 part of quicklime recently slaked, and as 
little water as possible. The addition of burnt 
bones improves the tenacity of the mortar, and 
prevents the tendency to crack in drying. They 
should not exceed 25 per cent. of the lime 
employed. 

The addition of garden-mould, cinder-ashes, 
and rubbish to this for the foundation of build- 
ings spoils the mortar; moreover, the addition of 
dustbin ashes is positively injurious to the health 
of whoever inhabits the house built with such 
mortar or plaster, because the lime in the mortar, 
together with moisture, will breed a multiplicity 
of germs from the dust-bin refuse which will 
produce many infectious diseases. Anyone who 
dcupts this sx.crld smell the offensive emanation 
given off trom t1e p.sster of a shoddy or ‘‘ jerry- 
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built’’ house. The odour is most disgusting, 
and if inhaled for any length of time will produce 
serious throat diseases. The sand should be hard, 
sharp, gritty, and not too fine; it should be free 
from all organic matter. Good sand suited for 
mortar only can be rubbed between the hands 
without soiling them. The water should also be 
free from organic matter, and on this account 
should not be taken from stagnant ponds. The 
presence of salt in mortar causes an efflorescence 
of white frothy blotches on the surfaces of the 
bricks, and renders the mortar liable to white 
moisture. To get rid of these white patches, 
wash the surface with hydrochloric acid and 
water. The sand in mortar is to increase the 
resistance of the mortar to crushing and lessen 
the amount of shrinking, and to reduce the bulk 
of the more costly material, lime. Water is the 
agent effecting a combination between the ma- 
terials, and as sand does not increase in volume, 
it necessarily follows that no more of the diluting 
element should be employed than is absolutely 
necessary to fill the interstices between the sand, 
and render the whole into a paste convenient 
for use. 

Hydraulic mortar can be made by mixing } to 
4 part of alum shale to the lime. The compound 
dries very hard and impermeable. B83 Cai Oigie 
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BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC BATHS. 


{ Fern to the front in municipal progress, the 
_ city of Birmingham ranks among the 
earlier towns in which public baths on an ade- 
quate scale were provided out of the public purse. 
The aceount of their stewardship for the use of 
other governing authorities has now been issued 
by the Baths and Parks Department of the City 
Corporation, giving a comprehensive history of 
the Birmingham City Baths, their acquisition, cost, 
and annual maintenance. This most useful and 


CREEN LANE 


carefully prepared book contains plans of these 
establishments, together with a variety of infor- 
mation as to the number of bathers, a summary 
of expenditure, and other statistics. For the 
information of district councils and other bodies 
interested in the erection of baths and wash- 
houses for the material health and wellbeing of 
the communities in which they may be concerned, 
we may say that extra copies of the work under 
notice can be had of Mr. J. Cox, M.I.M.E., 
engineer to the City of Birmingham, for 
three shillings and ninepence post free. 
Inquiries from all parts for particulars of this 
kind are constantly being made, and applications 
come from America and South Africa, as well as 
our English towns, while Continental cities also 
frequently, seek information of this character. It 
is impossible for us, even in an abstract, to 
epitomise the tables and details to be found in this 
Birmingham record of useful municipal develop- 
ment in this one subject of baths. As early as 
1794, in Liverpool, there was a large bath, then 
a private enterprise ; but subsequently it was 
purchased by the town, and continued in 
use as a public bath till 1820. In 1828, 
the first specially erected public bath was 
built in Liverpool at a cost of £43,600. In 
1842 the first public laundry was erected in 
Liverpool. Birmingham can, however, it seems, 
claim priority in this matter, for as far 
back as the year 1731 baths of some importance, 
described ‘‘as the most complete baths in the 
whole island,’’ were in use as a private under- 
taking. In 1844 the baths and washhouses move- 
ment began to establish itself, and various Acts 
of Parliament rendered its development possible. 
The Kent-street Baths, Birmingham, from the 
plans of Mr. D. R. Hill, architect, were erected 
in 1851; but previous to the passing of Sir 
George Grey’s Bill in 1846, voluntary effort 
had made itself felt in Birmingham when 
the Public Baths Association held lectures 


Prawn PREPARED BY 
J.Cox, SUPERINTENDENT & ENGINEER, 
Arcnttrect AsPpointep FOR ERECTION 
HENRY MARTIN 


and public meetings, with the result, amo: 
others, that the site in Kent-street was pure 

and ultimately sold to the Corporation in 1848, 
and the buildings were erected, as already stated, 
by the town, at a cost of £23,000. The Wood- 
cock-street Baths, from the plans of Mr. Edward 
Holmes, were erected in 1860, and, as originally — 
designed, were intended to provide two large 
swimming-baths, but only one was built at that — 
time. Its cost, with subsequent alterations, was — 
£12,378 10s. 6d. The Northwood-street baths, 
by Mr. William Martin, in 1862, has two 
large swimming-baths; the cost was £12,283. 
The next establishment erected was that 
in Monument-road, in 1881, the architects 
being Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain. Of their 
work we reproduce the two chief plans, which 
approach more nearly the more recent develop- 
ment of the planning of such buildings, and 
show in many ways a most convenient scheme — 
well carried out, including a Turkish bath. — 
The total cost was £27,339 6s. 8d. ‘Che in- — 
habitants of Bordesley and that district are to — 
be furnished with a bath in Green-lane, Small $ 
Heath, from Mr. H. Martin’s plans, the engineer — 
being Mr. J. Cox. We give the ground floor of — 
this proposed establishment, which comprises — 
two swimming-baths, each haying a water area 
of 81ft. by 33ft. The various departments are 
conveniently grouped round one ticket-office, — 
behind which is a private connecting corridor for 
the use of the staff. The women’s entrance is in 
the centre of the facade. £21,000 is the esti- — 
mated cost. It is likewise proposed to erect 
public baths at Balsall Heath. There are oe i 
air swimming-baths at Cannon Hill Park and Vic- 
toria Park, concerning both of which various 
particulars are given in this volume. A general 
plan of the city adds value to the book, 
giving, as it does, the localities in which the 
several baths, parks, and recreation grounds 
under the control of the Baths and Parks 
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Con.mittee aresituated. The Baths and Washhouse 
Acts of Parliament are reprinted, with the by- 
laws framed and adopted by the City Council. 
It will thus be seen how thoroughly well this 
useful report has been made. Intelligence and 
cleanliness generally are intimately associated, 
and Birmingham institutions have gone far to 
prove the rule. Certainly the city sets in this 
respect a good example worth following. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—II. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Exect. ENGs. 


ORKED EXAMPLES.—(1) What is the 
length of a wire of which the resistance 

is 9 ohms, given that a wire of the same mate- 
rial and cross-section, and 20ft. in length, has a 


Me SH) 
resistance of 30 ohms? Since R = (see Eq. 3), 
and o and A are the same in the two wires, 
R:R, =/7:1, or 300hms: 9ohms: : 20ft. : 7, ft. 


9 x 20 
bee = G6ft. 
eg 30 
(2) Find the resistance of a wire 200c.m. long 
and ‘05mm. diameter, given that o 1°642 
microhms :— 


Resistance = R = he 


A 
and— A= i? = ‘7854 x (:005)? sq. centimetres. 
P1642 200 
*7854 x °000025 
= 16725235:5 microhms = 16:725 ohms. 


oR microhms 


(3) What is the diameter of a wire one mile 
long which has a resistance of 20°25 ohms, if a 
mile of the same wire, 45 mils in diameter, has a 
resistance of 25 ohms? (Norr.—1 mil = yovoin., 
or 0:001in.) 


Since the length and resistivity of the two 


wires are the same, it is obvious that the areas of’ 


cross-sections of the wires are inversely as the 
resistances. That is:—20°250hms : 25 ohms: : 
area of second wire : area of first wire. Andif 
d = diameter of wire required— 


, 20°25 ohms : 25 ohms: : (45)? x t = td? t 


on ay es 
ames tc OP at 45 
25 x 45 x 45 5 x 45 mE: 
a= = 50‘mils. 
af, 20-25 45 4 


(4) The conductance of a wire 30ft. long is 
4-5mhos.; what is the length of a wire of the 
same material and cross-section, the conductance 
of which i3 3mhos: The resistance of a wire is 
directly proportional to its length; therefore the 
conductance of a wire is inversely proportional to 
the length. 


Conductance of second wire : conductance of 
first wire : : length of first wire : length of second 
wire; and 3mhos. : 4‘5mhos, : : 30f6. : /ft. 

4 Se 30 _ 4°5 
oO 
(5) Determine the resistance of 250 yards of 
wire 25 mils in diameter, the resistance of 1 mile 
of that wire 8 mils in diameter being ‘09 ohm. 
Let R = resistance required, and o = resistivity 
of wire; then— 


= 45f€, 


Roe o x 


A Sere wcie pens a) 
Z x (25)2 
t 
but— “00. ace eT Ocean SB) 
vie 
Ty (8/2 
= x (8) 
And dividing («) by (6), we get— 
R _ 2500 1,760 o 
OOS 5-95 95 x8x8 
4 
2 oO a 
P00 9 025 (ot BG! 307s 
4 . 4 
he 575 ‘09 = 0°001309 ohm. 


This method of forminz ratios is recommended 
for all cases of complicated calculations. 


6. The resistance of three conductors of the 
same lengths are respectively 2, 4, and 5 ohms. 
What will be the resistance of a conductor formed 
by placing the three wires side by side so that 


| capable of doing work 


the new conductor has a larger area of cross- | Thus, if E be the E.M.F. of a generator, and ¢ 


section, but the same length? 


This problem is much simplified by dealing 


with the conductance instead of the resistance. 
It is obvious that the conductance increases 
proportionately with the number of wires placed 
side by side, and is the sum of the separate 


E a: 
conductances. And since conductance = — mho., 


ait 
the separate conductances are, 3, ¢,and }mho., 
and the joint conductance of the three wires 


=$+3+} = 3ombo. 


: th 
.’. resistance of new conductor = 


conductance 
1 


9 
0 

Electrical Pressure.—Electromotive Force.— The 
Volt.—The remaining factor, electrical pressure, 
upon which the transference of electricity 
depends, is much more important and difficult to 
understand than either current or resistance. 
We have already observed that electricity is a 
form of energy, and that bodies electrified are 
In other words, electri- 
fication is accompanied by the accumulation of a 
certain amount of energy, and any body brought 
into such a position or condition that in conse- 
quence it is capable of doing work, is said to 
possess potential energy. Electrically we say 
that the body has a certain potential, which 
means that it possesses so much or so many units 
of potential energy. Now, potential is a measure of 
the work which can be done, and work is done 
when electricity passes along a conductor, for then 
resistance (obstruction) is overcome, and it is found, 
and can be proved experimentally, that currents 
of electricity always result whenever we have 
two points in a conductor at different potentials. 
A similar phenomenon occurs when a body has 
two points at different temperatures, in which case 
there is a transference of heat from the point of 
higher temperature to the point of lower tempera- 
ture, and so long as this difference of temperature 
is maintained there isa continuous flow or current 
of heat. Hence the following definition :— 


The difference of potential, or P.D., between 
two points is that difference in electrical condi- 
tion which tends to produce a transference of 
electricity from one point to another. 

The term difference of potential is usually 
abbreviated by using the letters P.D. Now, if 
two bodies are electrified to different potentials, 
and they are connected by means of a wire, a rush 
of electricity takes place from the body of higher 
potential to the one of lower potential—that is, 
we have a discharge or momentary current, and 
as the result the two bodies are reduced to the 
same electrical condition. To have a continuous 
current it is evident that we must have something 
more than a P.D. We cannot here, of course, 
inquire into the process of transformation of any 
one form of energy into electrical energy, but 
must assume that with every generator there is a 
something produced which maintains a P.D. 
This something is called electromotive force, and, 
as the name implies, it isa force in the sense that 
it sets up a pressure or stress which is a mani- 
festation of the electrical energy. The P.D. at 
the terminals of a dynamo or cell is a measure of 
this stress. 

In every circuit energy is expended, some use- 
fully in performing work, and some is dissipated 
by the resistance which has to be overcome. It 
is thus obvious that to continue this expenditure 
of energy some external force (electromotive 
force) is required to maintain a permanent P.D., 
and so keep up a continuous current of electricity, 
and any agency which enables this to be done is 
a source of electromotive force. Hence the follow- 
ing definition :— Ee 


= 1y;0hm. 


Ne 


Electromotive force is the originating cause or 
capability of maintaining a P.D. 


Theterm ‘‘electromotiveforce’’ isusually abbre- 
viated by using the letters E.M.F. We thus see that 
the relationship between E.M.F. and P.D. is the 
same as the relationship between force of gravity 
and water pressure or difference of water level. 
Both E.M.F. and P.D. are thus phases of energy, 
and it is because they are so intimately connected 
that so much confusion exists respecting them. 
Throughout these articles the term ‘‘ EH. M.F.’’ will 
be used to denote the measure of the electrical 
pressure generated, and the term “P.D.’’ to denote 
the measure of the electrical pressure between 
any two points in a circuit. The pressure utilised 
in the external part of the circuit—outside the 

| generator—is the terminal P.D. of the generator. 


y 


Serr. 1 0, 


the terminal P.D., then— 
H=e+¢ (4) 


e, being the electrical pressure used internally in 
the generator. 

In the system of practical units, the unit of 
E.M.F. is that pressure which is required to send 
one ampére through a resistance of one ohm, and 
and is called the volt. This pressure is approxi- 
mately the E.M.F. of a Daniell’s cell. The 
terminal pressure, or P.D., of a generator is 
usually termed voltage (number of volts), and the 
following paragraph will help the student to 
distinguish between the different phases of 
electrical pressure. 

«« The term ‘ E.M.F.’ should be reserved for the 
energy supplied, while the destruction of energy 
can be denoted by voltage. The voltage can 
always be measured by a voltmeter; but E.M.F. 
cannot always be so determined. Voltage must 
be caused by E.M.F.; but E.M.F. may exist 
without voltage. E.M.F. is generally local, 
while voltage is necessarily distributed. E.M.F. 
represents a condition of supply, which is 
generally fairly constant, however much power 
is supplied.”’ "ag 

Ohm’s Law. —So far we have considered 
current, resistance, and E.M.F. individually, and 
without reference to their connection with one 
another; but as these three fundamental factors 
are always present in an active circuit, we shall 
now endeayour to give an accurate idea respecting 
them in a collective sense. The relationship 
between them, and dependence upon each other, 
are conveniently expressed as a law, which, on 
account of its importance as the fundamental law 
of electrical measurements, may be considered in 
the strictest sense a law of nature. It was 
discovered and announced by Dr. G. 8. Ohm, a 
German physicist, in 1827, in his ‘‘ Mathematical © 
Theory of the Galvanic Cireuit’’ ; and, in honour 
of the great service he thus rendered to the 
science of electricity, it is justly known as Ohm’s 
law. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that 
the strength of a current is proportional to the 
pressure acting, and inversely as the resistance 
of the circuit. Ohm discovered that for the same 
conductors the ratio of the E.M.F. to the current 
is constant, or— ’ 


ian 


C ee 
where E = E.M.F. and © = current strength. 
This constant quantity was discovered by Ohm 
to be equal in all cases to the total resistance of 
the circuit ; and subsequent experiments have so 
often verified this, that we S4y— 

E = ina hippie 4 
C a igh ee ea 

expresses in an algebraic or mathematical form 
the relationship known as Ohm’s law. It is 
clear that, given any two of the three quantities, — 
we can, in a simple manner, determine the third, © 
for by transposing one term*we get E = © x R, 
form is probably the most useful practically ; but 
to those only slightly acquainted with algebraic 
statements, the following will, perhaps, be t 
most serviceable way of remembering Ohm’s law- 
_ voltage 

ohmage’ : 
where ohmage is used to denote the number of 
ohms resistance in the circuit. Expressed 
words, Ohm’s law is as follows :—The streng 
of the current varies directly as the E.M. 
inversely as the total resistance of the ce 
Collecting the algebraic forms of this law 
have— i” 


a constant quantity, 


and by a further step we get © = 


Amperage 


e_ E 5 A 
R | - Se 
BE = CR } .,.c. ee 
C : 


4 


We shall now illustrate this important la 
giving some worked examples :— ales 

Worked Examples on Ohm’s Law.—1l. A dyn 
generating an electrical pressure of 120 ° 
sends a certain current through a circui 
total resistance of which (including dy 
lamps, &c.) is 10 ohms. What is the curr 


Solution.—Since— C= E 
®& ince R 


pe 120 volts af 
¥ 10 ohms 


. 
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each), whose resistance is 10 ohms per cell, is used 


to work a telegraph line eight miles long, the 
resistance of the line wire being 12 ohms per mile ; 
determine the strength of the current in milli- 
ampéres, the resistance of the instrument being 
200 ohms. ‘ 

Norrs.—(1) A milliampére is the j¢hoth part 
of ampére. (2) If in any circuit there are several 
sources of electrical pressure, or several portions 
of the circuit differing in resistance, then 


‘ E 
E andRin C = R denote the sum of the 
v 

pressures and resistances respectively, that is if 
C15 Cay Cy individual pressure, and 1; 7, 7 
=individual resistance. 


Phone ees Su th tat ty as 5 B (6) 
EE feck he eee is. 

If the source consists of x cells, each having a 
pressure of ¢ volts and r ohms resistance, then if 
the cells be connected in series— 


E = ne and 7 (of battery) = »7....(7) 


In a’dition to the resistance of the battery 
there may be the resistances of the leads, 
measuring instruments, lamps, &c. In the 
example, for instance-- 


Gets 


m.€ 

% + Yo + i 

ry = total resistance of battery. 
7» = total resistance of leads or wires. 


: 7; = total resistance of instruments. 
Solution— 


where— 


(10 x 1) volts 
[10 x 10) + (8 x 12) + 200] ohms 


C (ampéres) = 


396 
l ampére = 1,000 milliampéres, 
025 ampére = 25:25 milliampéres. 

3. Suppose that in the last example, it was 
required to reduce the current to 20 milliampéres, 
what additional resistance would you interpose in 
the circuit? - 

Solution.—Now 20 milliampéres = -02 ampére, 
and if R = resistance added, 396 + R = total 
resistance, and— 


0-025 ampere. 


And since— 


é 5, 10 volts 
C2. (ampere) = sos 
Pao) ate Es cine 
396 + R= ay = 500, 


and— R = 500 — 396 = 104 ohms. 


4. A telegraph line having a resistance of 100 
ohms has a ten-cell battery connected to it, each 
cell having a resistance of five ohms. By how 
much would the current flowing be increased if 
the number of cells were doubled, the cells being 
joined up in series ? 

Solution.—Let ¢ = E.14.F. of each cell. Then 


in the first case— 


‘* 10e Se R 
~100-+ (10 x 5) 15 Per 
and by doubling the number of cells— 

Ee 20 e =e 5 
*"100 + QO 5) 10 “PETS: 
By forming a ratio between C, and ©, we have— 
Oy 10> 16 210 
a is, the current flowing is increased 50 per 
cent. 

5. How many volts are needed to send a 
current of 20 ampéres through a conductor having 
10 ohms resistance? What difference would it 
make in your answer if the circuit included a 
motor having a back-electromotive force of 450 
volts ? 

Solutions.—First part: E = Cx R 
x 10 ohms = 200 volts. y 

Second part: If a circuit contains any source 
of back-electrical pressure (e yolts, say), as when 
motors and electrolytic cells are included, the 
formula for Ohm’s law becomes— 


E-e : 
es R wesw eee eee reeee (9) 


CQ, 


20 amps. 


from which we get— ; 
CR=E~e,andE=CRte. 
“, E=20 x 10+ 450 = 650 volts. 
(Zo be continued.) 
TO eo —_—_— 


RULES FOR MAKING GOOD MORTAR. 


io) ea for the plasterer’s use should be 
well made, and the following rules should, 
says the U.S. National Builder, be strictly com- 


a 


€ ek tent ne 


be thoroughly sluked, and brought to a paste or 
putty state; second, it should remain in the 
mortar bed until it is perfectly cool before mixing 
in the sand and hair; third, good mortar may be 
used with safety eight or ten days after it is 
made; but in no case should it be used before it 
is six days old. 

Some authorities say it is best to use mortar 
for plastering within three or four days after it 
is first made. They claim that, in mortar which 
stands ten or more days before using, the lime 
loses a portion of its strength, and the mortar 
becomes deteriorated thereby. ‘This, to a certain 
extent, is true; but, notwithstanding the loss 
of strength by the lime, and the consequent 
deterioration of the mortar, every observant 
plasterer knows that walls coated with mortar 
made two or three weeks previous to using stand 
better than those coated with ‘‘ green ’’ or freshly 
made mortar. Newly-made mortar, immediately 
applied, frequently causes the walls to chip, 
erack, and become mottled. Mortar well 
tempered, and as well seasoned, works better and 
cooler than the hastily-made new mortar, and 
invariably gives better satisfaction. Colonel 
Gillmore, quoting from Vicat, and apparently 
endorsing the statement, says: ‘‘ It was supposed, 
for many years, that the longer the lime was 
slaked before it was used the better mortar it 
would make. Recent experiments prove, how- 
ever; that this is not the case with mixtures of 
fat lime and sand only. Better results are ob- 
tained with such mortars if the paste be mixed 
with the sand as soon as the slaked lime has 
become cold, and care should be taken to use no 
more water, in the process of extinction, than may 
be required to produce a thick pulp.”’ 

In slaking lime, care should be taken that 
neither too much nor too little water is used. If 
too much is used, the lime will be ‘‘ chilled,’’ and 
lose a part of its strength; if too little, it will 
“burn,’’ and a portion of it will pass into the 
bed unslaked and cause trouble there. 

As the quality of lime varies in different 
localities, it is impossible to give the exact pro- 
portion of sand to be used to each bushel of lime. 

The hair should be mixed with the lime and 
sand at once, for mortar should never be wetted up 
a second time. For the first coat on lath it will 
be necessary to use about two pounds of hair to 
every bushel of lime slaked, and the mortar 
should have only a sufficiency of sand in it to 
keep it from cracking while setting, as it requires 
to be ‘‘ pasty ’’ enough to stick firmly to the lath 
and ‘‘clinch”’ or ‘‘bond’’ securely between and 
behind them. 

In many places the plasterer has also to lath 
the work he is to finish ; when such is the case, 
he should make it a rule never to have more than 
3in. key between each lath. Joints should be 
broken every 16in., and more frequently if the 
conditions willadmit. If twenty or thirty laths 
are nailed so that the ends all joint on one stud, 
it will soon show itself, as the plaster will 
certainly crack at that point when the studs dry 
and shrink. In lathing for outside work, if the 
building has been first boarded, it is better to 
nail the lath on diagonally—say, at an angle of 
about 45° to the base of the building, and lin. 
apart; then cross these laths again at right 
angles with another tier, nailing them on to the 
first lath, leaving spaces about #in. between 
them. 3 

This method of lathing is a trifle more expensive 
(about one-fifth) than the ordinary way, but it 
insures good work, and if the frame of a house is 
well put together and-firm, so that the wind will 
not rack it, the plastering will stand longer than 
either clapboards or siding for outside work. This 
method of lathing is extensively adopted in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, and the Maritime 
Provinces, and when a little rye whisky is used 
in the making of the mortar—say, about one 
gallon to every twenty bushels of lime, into 
which it is thoroughly mixed—much strength 
and durability will be added. Many buildings 
which are known to have been plastered more 
than fifty years ago are as good now as when the 
work was first completed, where these precautions 
were adopted.— The National Builder. 
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BOOKS, RECEIVED. 


A Price-Book for Approximate Estimates for 
Architects, Engineers, §c., by T. E. Cotmman, 
F.S.I. (London : E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd.), isa 
handy pocket reprint of a series of useful papers 
contributed some little time back to this journal. 
Readers who appreciated them will probably be 


glad to get the papers in this cheap and con- 
venient form. Universal Directory of Railway 
Officials for 1897. Thishandy book of reference, 
compiled from official sources by S. Richardson 
Blundstone, the editor of the Railway Engineer, 
and. published at 8, Catherine-street, Strand, 
W.C., has now reached its third year of publica- 
tion. Into its 350 pages a vast amount of reliable 
information on all railway matters is closely 
packed. The principal additions made to the 
present issue relate to the Selangor and Perak 
State Railways, Belgian and other Continental 
light railways, Japanese and Chilian State Rail- 
ways, the railways in Africa and Siberia, and 
further particulars as to the principal United 
States lines. Twenty-six pages have been added 
to the foreign and colonial section of the directory, 
and the personal list is proportionately larger than 
last year. Thelength and gauge of every railway 
is given in English measurements. 


—_—_ a ¢—$__—__—_—— 
TREAT’S NAIL-HOLDING DEVICE FOR 
HAMMERS. 


A N attachment to carpenters’ hammers, for 
placing a nail in the position where it is to be 
driven, is shown in the accompanying illustration, 


the hammer and its attachment being then discon- 
nected from the nail, and the latter driven in the 
usual way by the use of the hammer. The device 
has been patented in the United States by Albert 
R. Treat, of No. 1333, De Long-street, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Fig. 1 represents the application of the device, 
and Fig. 2 is a bottom plan view. It comprises a 
clamp and a jaw-holding casing, preferably formed 
from one piece of metal, the clamp opening suffi- 
ciently to be passed over the handle, close up to the 
shank of the head of the hammer, where it is 
secured in position by a screw. Within the casing, 
and extending at the side of and over a slot in its 
bottom face are two pivoted jaws, normally held 
closed by a spring, these jaws engaging and holding 

the nail-head as it is slipped into the slot, as indi- — 
cated in Fig. 2, and the nail-head being {thus held 
between the jaws and the shank of the hammer- 
head. With the nail held in such position it may be 
readily started in the surface where it is to be 
driven. The spring and jaws being entirely within 
the casing, there are no parts of the device liable to 
catchinthe workman’s clothes.—Scientific American. 


et 


The High School for girls at Truro is on the eve 
of completion. It has been built by Mr. John 
Colliver, of that city, from plans by Mr. H. R. 
Robson, F.S.A., of Westminster. 


A sculptured reredos and marble chancel steps 
have been erected in HEdgmond church to the 
memory of the late Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, canon of 
Lichfield and rector of Edgmond. The cost of the 
memorial has been four hundred guineas. 


On Saturday afternoon Miss E. Walker set in 
motion a new iuluminated clock, fixed in the tower 
of the parish church of Slaithwaite, near Leeds, to 
commemorate the Queen’s long reign. The clock 
has three external dials, each 6tt. in diameter, and 
has been built by Messrs. William Potts and Sons, 
of Leeds. 


The annual exhibition of amateur art work under 
the auspices of the Artists’ Guild will be held at the 
Imperial Institute from November 1 to 13. Prizes 
are offered for embroidery, fans, oil, pastel, and 
water-colour painting, wood-carving, photography, 
&e. Princess Christian offers prizes for embroidery 
from the Royal School of Art Needlework designs. 
The judges this year will be Mr. W. P. Frith, 
R.A., Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., Mr. Walter 
Severn, Mr. Leslie Ward, Mrs. E. M. Ward, 
Mrs, Jop'ing, and Miss Rowe. 
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Building Intelligence, 


ALREsrorD.—Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A., reports that, on further examination of 
the parish church, he finds that the posts sup- 
porting the nave roof are inan extremely unsound 
state. One was split from top to bottom, anda 
collapse, with apart of the roof falling, might have 
occurred at any moment. The unsoundness of 
the posts was not visible, as they were cased. If 
the posts were removed, it would be necessary to 
disturb a large portion of the roof, timber, and as 
those are shaky and twisted, it would be almost 
impossible to replace them. Under those circum- 
stances, he recommends that ‘‘columns and 
arcades, with clerestory windows, in stone of a 
similar character to those existing before the fire, 
should replace the existing wooden construction. 
The estimated cost of an entirely new roof to the 
naye in oak, with nave arcade and columns, and 
clerestory windows in stone, is approximately 
£1,000 beyond the present contract. An in- 
teresting discovery of an Early English window 
has been made, and also extensive remains of 
the Perpendicular period. The foundations of 
the new chancel are also found to be on exactly 
the same lines as those of the Perpendicular 
church, the latter having been brought to light in 
the course of the restoration. 


Buiacxroor.—The old Prince of Wales Theatre 
has been demolished, and on its site is being built 
the Alhambra Music Hall, at a cost of over 
£100,000. The architects are Messrs. Wylson 
and Long, of King William-street, Strand. The 
style is Renaissance, treated freely, and the 
elevation to the promenade of stone, a feature 
being two wide projecting balconies carried on 
marble columns. The main entrance in front 
leads to a hall, in which the booking-offices will 
be situated. To the left will be a circus, and 
above it a dancing-hall, andon the righta variety 
theatre. The lower part of the front consists of 
an arcade and five shops. The circus will be 
seated to accommodate at least 2,000 people. 
There will be two entrances—one from the pro- 
menade and the other from Bank Hey-street. 
The ring is to measure 60ft. by 40ft., and arrange- 
ments are made whereby a portion of this area 
can be transformed at will into a bath, in which 
swimming entertainments can be given. The 
stabling for the horses will be situated under the 
tiers of seats. The dancing-hall overhead has 
been an afterthought; it will extend from front 
to back of the building. The tender of Messrs. 
Whitehead, of Blackpool, has been accepted for 
the erection of the general building work, fur- 
nishing, and decorations, at a cost of £76,200, 
and that of Mr. Samuel Butler, of Leeds, for the 
constructional ironwork, at a cost of £12,788. 
Messrs. Shoolbred’s tender for the seating is 
£6,500. 


Boxrton.—The opening ceremony in connection 
with the new central higher grade board school, 
Bolton, was performed by Sir George Kekewich, 
K.C.B. (permanent secretary of the Education 
Department) on Thursday week. The new school 
provides accommodation for 1,080 scholars, and 
has been erected, including the site, at a cost of 
£32,000. The style is Renaissance, and the 
building is four stories in height, is lighted by 
electricity, and heated and ventilated on the most 
modern lines. The accommodation provided in- 
cludes central halls on each floor, measuring 96ft, 
by 32ft., a gymnasium, physical and chemical 
laboratories, and lecture rooms; manual instruc- 
tion room, kitchen and dining room, preparation 
and dark rooms, drawing instruction rooms, a 
series of classrooms on each floor, and apartments 
for the masters, and necessary equipment of store- 
rooms, lavatories, &c. A caretaker’s house, with 
cookery school over, is also provided in a separate 
building. The whole of the work has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. R. 
Knill-Freeman, HRB As Sot Bolton, whose 
design was selected in competition, confined to 
local architects, by the assessor, Mr. E. R. 
Robson, the architect to the Education Depart- 
ment. The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
E. and D. Maginnis, also of Bolton, and Mr. 
David Walch has acted as clerk of works. 


Epixpurca.tThe board schools in Edin- 
burgh were reopened on Tuesday. The older 
schools have been freshened up by painters: in 
two instances—North Merchiston and Gorgie 
schools—large additions. have been made ; and 
the new school at Preston-street was opened for 
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the first time. 
for juveniles—total, 871. 


department. 
give space for 694 infants and 925 juveniles—a 
total of 1,619 seats. 
1,200ft. super. 
cookery and workshop department, 
867sq.ft. At North Merchiston the additional 
accommodation provided is sufficient for 759 
infants. A gymnasium measuring 1,200ft. super. 
has likewise been provided here, and also a 
cookery and workshop room. 


Farstny.—A new board school erected by the 
Calverley United District School Board in New- 
street, Farsley, was opened on Tuesday. The 
school, in design, is in keeping with the infant 
schools adjoining, erected some years ago. The 
block is composed of a central hall 55ft. long, 
31ft. wide, and 26ft. high, with five classrooms, 
all opening into the central hall. The classrooms 
and entrances have glazed partitions. The central 
hall has been provided with a solid wood-block 
flooring. Separate entrances, cloakrooms, and 
lavatories are provided for boys and girls, who 
have each also separate covered and open play- 
grounds. 
for 340 scholars, and the cost, exclusive of the 
furniture, is about £3,000. The various works 
have been carried out from the architect’s 
designs by—mason and joiner work, Messrs. 
Appleyard Bros., Bramley ; slaters, Messrs. T. 
and A. Thornton, Eccleshill; plumbing, gas- 
lighting, and heating apparatus, Mr. Alfred 
Higginbotham, Idle; plastering, Messrs. J. Lay- 
cock and Sons, Stanningley ; painting, Mr. D. E. 
Hutton, Shipley ; wood-block flooring, Mr. Roger 
Lowe, Farnworth. 


GaATESHEAD.—The district church of St. 
George, in the parish of Christ Church, Gates- 
head, was consecrated, on Friday, by Bishop Sand- 
ford. The building has been constructed from 
designs by Mr. Stephen Piper, M.S.A., 52, 
Westgate-road, Newcastle, selected in competi- 
tion, is capable of accommodating 624 persons, 
and is situated at the top of Durham-road. It 
is a plain and substantial stone structure, 13th 
Century in style, and consists of nave, 27ft. wide, 
north and south transepts and aisles, chancel, 
and organ-chamber, and clergy and choir vestries. 
The building has cost, with the tower, £6,400, 
and in the tower there is a peal of eight tubular 
bells, costing £200, which have been supplied by 
Messrs. Walker and Coxon, of Newcastle, who 
have also put in the gas fittings. The reredos 
was designed and executed by Mr. Ralph Hedley, 
of Newcastle. The contractor was Mr. Alexander 
Pringle, Gateshead. The glazing has been done 
by the Gateshead Stained Glass Company, and the 
heating by Messrs. Dinning and Cooke, of New- 
castle. 


Serty Oax.—The new workhouse infirmary 
adjoining the workhouse at Selly Oak, just built 
for the King’s Norton Board of Guardians, was 
formally opened on Saturday. The land slopes 
from east to west about 11ft., an inclination 
which has been taken advantage of in the planning 
of the pavilions, of which there are four, with 
sufficient space for an extension of another four. 
The administrative department is in the centre, 
with the laundry, boiler-house, engine-hou e, 
dynamo-rooms, and water-tower at the rear, the 
whole covering an areaof about six acres. The 
buildings have been erected by Mr. Thomas Row- 
botham, Small Heath, from the designs of Mr. 
Daniel Arkell. A departure has been made from 
the generally acknowledged workhouse style, the 
principle adopted being to make the different 
rooms light and cheerful for the patients, and the 
surroundings pleasant and agreeable for those who 
have toattendonthem. Externally the buildings 
are of red brick, relieved by dark-red coloured 
bricks and terracotta strings, the roofs being 
covered with bright-red Broseley tiles. The style 
is a free treatment of Renaissance. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for about 300 beds for patients and 
officials, whilst provision has been made fora 
future extension of a similar number. In the 
centre are the one-story kitchen block and 
administrative buildings, which are connected to 
the building by covered ways. The doctors’- 
rooms, nurses’ general sitting-room, sewing- 
rooms, matron’s-rooms, steward’s stores, dispen- 
sary, telephone-exchange room, and nurses’ and 
servants’ residences are in the centre and under ths 
supervision of the matron, with lavatories, bath- 
rooms, &c., complete. The cooking kitchen, 


The accommodation proyided in 
the new school is 339 seats for infants and 532 
There is also provided 
a gymnasium and a cookery and workshop 
The additions to Gorgie School will 


A gymnasium measuring 


has been provided, besides a 
giving 


The schools provide accommodation 


The pavilions are axially 
arranged nearly north and south, with fire and 


sound proof floors. There is no direct internal 
communication between them, the. upper floors 
being reached by an external staircase, opening 
from the staircase. A long wide corridor leads 
left and right to the different rooms, which com- 
prise eight wards for 24 beds each, eight wards 
for five beds each, and eight wards for two beds 
each for special cases. The large wards are over- 
looked from tbe nurses’ duty rooms and kitchens 
by a small window. The labour wards are pro- 
vided for five beds each, and two separate wards 
of one bed each at the end of the north female 
pavilion, to be used for maternity cases, these 
wards being cut off from the main pavilion by cor- 
ridors. Two large wards are lighted by means of 
windows on either side; all angles and corners 
are rounded, and the whole of the floors are of 
marble mosaic. Access and egress fireproof stair- 
cases are provided to each block, and balconies at 
each end of the pavilions for the use of con- 
valescent patients. The male and female pavilions 
on the first floor are connected with the official 
block by a wide open asphalte roadway, which 
forms the roof of the corridor beneath. It was 
originally intended to heat the new building from 
the workhouse boilers ; but, in consequence of the — 
Local Government Board’s requirements, the — 
guardians have built a boiler-house, engine- 
house, dynamo-rooms, laundries, and water- 
tower at the rear of the new building, together — 
with three large boilers and a tank in the water- 
tower. Adjoining the boiler-house are coal 
stores. Near toa high chimney-shaitis the engine 
and dynamo-room, in which are placed powerful 
steam-engines to create the electric supply for 
lighting the whole of the rooms in the infirmary, 
and also the arc lamps to illuminate the grounds 
at night. No gas-pipes are laid in any portion of 
the building, which is entirely dependent on the 
electric light, there being sufficient storage in the — 
accumulator-house for one night’s supply. The 
total cost of the infirmary has been £45,000. 


Sprnnymoorn.—On Wednesday, September 1, 
the foundation-stones of the new Sunday-school, 
in connection with the Baptist Church, Spenny- 
moor, were laid. The building, which is situated 
at the rear of the church, consists of a lecture- 
hall or schoolroom, 33ft. by 33ft , with classrooms 
oneach side. The lecture-hall is lighted by large — 
windows at the end, and also by clerestory windows 
over the classrooms. The classrooms are separated — 
from the hall by folding partitions, so that the — 
accommodation in the hall may be increased when — 
necessary. Ample ventilation is provided by 
means of clerestory windows, and by an exhaust — 
ventilator on the roof. It is intended ultimately _ 
to renovate and reseat the church, build a new 
baptistry and platform, and form a new connection — 
between the church and the new school. The 
work is being carried out from the plans and under — 
the superintendence of Mr. J. Walter Hanson, — 
architect, of South Shields and Jarrow, by the — 
builder, Mr. R. Telfer, of Spennymoor, Durham. — 

SnietpmMurr, N.B.—Bishop Maguire will lay 
the foundation-stone of the chancel arch column 
of the new Roman Catholic Church of St. Patrick — 
at Shieldmuir, near Motherwell, on Saturday. = 
The church when completed will seat 1,000 — 
persons. Designed inthe Harly Decorated style, — 
the building will consist of chancel, nave, side- — 
chapels, aisles, baptistery, sacristies, confessionals, 
&c. The internal length is 125ft. by 58f. in 
width, and the internal height 58ft. Red sand- 
stone is being used in the construction, and th 
estimated cost is £6,250, the designs being 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, London. The na 
97ft. long and 28ft. wide, is divided into seven 
bays. The chancel, apsidal in form, is divided 
from the nave by a chancel arch. A feature of the 
church, however, is the western facade, in which 
are placed the two doors, deeply arched and 
recessed. The gable is supported both by but- 
tresses at the sides and one in the centre, in which 
latter aniche has been placed to receive a statue 
of St. Patrick. Between the buttresses are two 
arched recesses 39ft. in height, and in these will 
be placed two four-light windows. The gable 
terminates with a stone cross. ar yes, 
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It is stated that the unique western. screen-fro nt 
of Exeter Cathedral is being repaired and renewed 
under the direction of a local architect, — ~S 
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Dover.—The Admiralty selected list of con- 
tractors who will tender for the construction of 
the National Harbour at Dover have received an 
intimation that the plans and specifications of the 
works are ready. According to this, the tender 
should be in the hands of the Government 
authorities in a few weeks from the present time. 
The work at the eastern and western ends of the 
habour will be proceeded with simultaneously, so 
as to expedite the construction. The lengthening 
of the Admiralty pier seaward, which will form 
the western arm, is,to be proceeded with at once, 
as it is necessary for the protection of the enlarged 
Continental and commercial harbour which is 
being constructed by thé Harbour Board. Before 
the eastern arm can be commenced, a consider- 
‘able area of the foreshore under the cliffs is to be 
reclaimed. 


Giovcester.—The construction of the Mid- 
land Railway Company’s new dock branch at 
Gloucester has been commenced by thecontractors, 
Messrs. Cruwys and Hobrough, of Birmingham. 
The new line will be about two miles long, and 
will connect the company’s main line at Tuffley 
with the existing dock railways on the east and 
west sides of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal. 
The fall from the Tuffley end will be 1 in 80. 
To secure this there will be three cuttings, which 
will involve the removal of some 60,000 cubic 
yards of earth. Five bridges will have to be 
constructed—three occupation bridges, a bridge 
to carry the Bristol main road, and a swing bridge 
over the canal. The line will be a single one 
except at the two last-named bridges, which will 
allow of a double set of rails. The new main 
railway will be 35ft. wide, and the gradient 
1 in 35; the bridge will be of brick, with three 
arches, two of 24ft. each and one of 28ft., and 
the approaches will call for 22,000 cubic yards of 
material. ‘The bridge over the canal—which at 
this point is over 300ft. wide—will be of steel and 
built on brick abutments, and it will swing on a 
pivot upon a steel caisson, 20ft. deep and 16ft. in 
diameter, sunk in the bed of the canal. The 
bridge and the caisson will weigh 140 tons, the 
weight of the caisson being 11 tons. Over one 
million bricks will be used in the bridges, &c. 
Fourteen months are allowed for the completion 
of the line. The carrying out of the contract will 
be under the superintendence of Mr. W. F. 
Hobrough, who has taken up his residence in 
Gloucester for that purpose, in conjunction with 
Mr. Brunton, Midland Railway Company’s 
resident engineer. 


Hayannan.—Last December Messrs. Swan 
and Hunter, of Wallsend, contracted with the 
Spanish Government to build what will be the 
largest floating dock in the world, and have now 
completed the job, although some important 
changes were necessary in their yard to permit of 
this class of work being undertaken there. From 
the time of laying the first plate to the launch of 
the completed dock has needed a period of six 
months only. The dock in question has been 
designed by Messrs. Clark and Standfield, West- 
minster, and is to be installed at Havannah, 
where it will afford a means of docking the 
largest ironclads in the Spanish navy. The dock 
consists, in the first place, of the pontoons, five 
in number, which give the requisite buoyancy, 
and of the high side walls which regulate the 
immersion of the pontoon, and secure the requisite 
stability- In addition, there are movable caissons 
or end-gates, only to be used when it is necessary 
to increase the lifting power. Of the five pontoons, 
the three middle ones arerectangular, while the end 
ones are pointed at the ends. All these pontoonsare 
uniformly 87ft. wide, the middle ones being 75ft., 
theend ones 108ft. 4in. long. A space of 2ft. is left 
between the pontoons, which lie wholly between 
the side-walls, to which they are strongly bolted. 
The over-all length of the dock is 450ft., the 
width between the broad altars 82ft., and the 
depth over the sill 27ft. 6in. When immersed to 
this extent, the dock draws 42}ft. of water, the 
freeboard being then 4ft. 2in. The whole is 
designed so as to be self-docking. Any particular 
pontoon can be detached and docked for examina- 
tion and repairs, whilst the under-water portions 
of the side-walls can be got at by careening the 
whole structure. The pumping machinery has 
been supplied by Messrs. J. and H. Gwynne, of 
the Hammersmith Ironworks, and is capable of 
lifting the dock with a 10,000-ton ironclad on 
_ board in 2} hours. These pumps are driven by 


electric motors supplied, together with the neces- 
sary generating plant, by Messrs. Scott and 
Mountain, of Newcastle. The tanks which 
control the flotation are 30 in number, each 
pontoon being divided up into four watertight 
compartments, whilst the walls below the engine 
decks are each divided into five such compart- 
ments. ‘The pumping plant is in duplicate. The 
dock is to be towed out to its destination, and left 
the Tyne on Tuesday last. Jor the voyage it 
has been fitted with a fore-mast and square sails, 
and with a jigger mast aft. Steam-steering gear 
is also provided. 


Leromrmster AND Bromyard Rartway.—The 
new line between Leominster and Bromyard was 
opened on Friday. ‘The line from Worcester to 
Bromyard was commenced in 1860, but for many 
years only extended from the former city to Year- 
sett ; but more capital being raised, the line 
was opened as far as Bromyard in October, 1877. 
The scheme for a line from Leominster to Brom- 
yard had to face many difliculties, and passed 
through many changes. In 1880 the line was 
made as far as Steen’s Bridge. In 1893 this line 
was acquired by the Great Western Railway 
Company, an agreement to complete the line 
being made. The contract was let to Messrs. 
Baldry and Yerburgh, of Westminster, who 
commenced operations in April, 1894. ‘The work 
presented no great engineering difficulties, but 
some of the cuttings involved considerable labour. 
That at Fencote is about three-quarters of a mile 
long, and is 35ft. at the deepest point; while 
that at Foxholes, almost entirely through stone, 
is 40ft. deep. About 550,000 tons of material 
had to be removed from the various cuttings. 
All the bridges have been made of local stone. 
The stations are of red brick, and attached to 
them are the station-master’s house and plate- 
layers’ cottages. 


UNDERGROUND Rartpway ror New Yorr.— 
The commission of three appointed by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to report upon the tunnel railroad 
proposed by the Rapid Transit Railroad Com- 
mission of New York City is now engaged in 
taking testimony from the commissioners, the 
chief engineer, and the property holders along 
the route of the road. ‘The data furnished by the 
engineer places the prospects for building the road 
in a better light than they have presented at any 
time since the original scheme was first mooted, 
and the latest estimates show that the probable 
cost of the road will be less than that originally 
estimated for the amended scheme. According 
to the present plan, a trifle over 20 miles of road 
will be built under New York.«-This will reach 
from the post office 1o the Kingsbridge Station 
on the west side, and to Bronx Park and the 
Boston-road on the east side. Although this is 
about two miles longer than the route first pro- 
posed, known as the Broadway route, it involves 
two miles less of four-track tunnel. The esti- 
mated cost of the route which was vetoed by the 
Appellate justices was about 50,000,000 dol., 
whereas the estimated cost of the present proposed 
route beneath EHlm-street will not be over 
32,600,000dol. This total will be considerably 
reduced if the commissioners persist in their 
decision not to put up any pipe galleries at their 
own expense, and to replace the proposed 
enamelled-bricktunnel lining with painted cement 
concrete—a change which will probably be made. 
This would effect a saving of about 24 million 
dollars, and would reduce the cost. of the com- 
pleted tunnel to something under 30,000,000dol. 
The preliminary borings which have been made 
through Center-street, Elm-street, Fourth- 
avenue, and the district beyond indicate that the 
work of excavation will be easier than was at first 
anticipated. 

TT EE 


The foundation-stone has bean laid of a new 
parish church for All Hallows, near Aspatria. The 
old church dates back to the 13th century, accom- 
modates only eighty persons, and is in a state of 
disrepair. The new church will cost about £2,500, 
and will accommodate about 250 persons. 


A suite of Turkish baths has just been constructed 
in St. Sampson’s-square, York, from designs by 
Mr. F. Stubbs, of that city. The works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Thomlinson, Walker, and 
Son, of the Victoria Ironworks, York; Messrs, 
Boswell and Anderson, Layerthorpe, bricklaying ; 
Mr. James Creaser, joinery ; Mr. Atkinson, 
Walmgate, marble-work ; Mr. Geo. Huggins, tiling ; 
Mr. Lupton, Monkgate, glazing and gasfitting ; 
and Mr. Edward Hodgson, Penley’s Grove-street, 
slating. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


Auctionnrrs’ Instrrurp.—The autumn meet- 
ing of the Auctioneers’ Institute, which numbers 
close on 900 members, was opened at Cardiff 
yesterday (Thursday) under the presidency of 
Mr. James f. Field, of London. After a recep- 
tion of the council by the Mayor at the town 
hall in the morning, the day was devoted to the 
transaction of business and the consideration of a 
large number of applications for membership, and 
was followed in the evening by a smoking concert, 
by invitation of the local committee. ‘To-day 
(Friday) will be occupied by around of excursions 
to the various places of interest, during which 
the party will partake of luncheon at the residence 
of Mr. D. T. Alexander, Dynas Powis. In the 
evening there will be a dinner at the Park Hall, 
when the president will be supported by the 
Mayor, local members of Parliament, representa- 
tives ot the kindred professions, and of commerce. 
The proceedings will end with a visit to Cardiff 
Castle to-morrow (Saturday). 


Leeps Masrer Buinpers’ Assocrarion.—The 
annual meeting of the Leeds Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the Royal Exchange, 
Leeds, on Tuesday, Mr. W. Nicholson presiding. 
The following officers were appointed for the 
ensuing year :—President, Mr. W. Nicholson; 
vice-president, Mr. J. Walker; and secretary, 
Mr. K. Schofield. It was stated that the asso- 
ciation is in a very strong and healthy con- 
dition, notwithstanding the recent strike of 
bricklayers and labourers, the membership 
having largely increased since last year. Amongst 
other important business, it was unanimously 


decided that the association should join the. 


Yorkshire Federation of Builders, the next 
meeting of which will be held in Leeds on the 
16th. The trade of the city was reviewed during 
the meeting, and it was stated that things were 
quieter than they had been for some time. The 
members were afterwards entertained to tea at 
the Queen’s Hotel by the President. 


8 en 
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The town council of Much Wenlock have adopted 
a scheme of water-supply for the town, prepared 
by Mr. Wyatt, C.E., and estimated to cost, in 
execution, about £2,500. 


The four basins at Moon Island, that were built 
in 1884, for the storage of the sewage of Boston, 
Mass., are about to be duplicated by a new set 
covering five acres, and having a capacity of 
25,000,000 gallons. They will be built with 174ft. 
retaining walls and concrete floors, and the whole 


set, being emptied twice a day, will have a capacity 


of 100,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. 


The assembly rooms at Crawshawbooth, Lancs, 
have just been reopened after extensive improve- 
ments. The architect was Mr. J. H. Spencer. 
The joiners’ work has been carried out by 
Councillor Birtwistle, and the masons’ work by Mr. 
R. Birtwistle. Mr. Miles Lonsdale has fitted up the 
heating apparatus. 


The president of the New York Fire Department 
has been collecting some statistics which show that 
the losses by fire have been rapidly diminishing in 
the city for the last ten years, a fact which he 
attributes to the increasing efficiency of the fire 
brigade service. In the first six months of 1888 
there were 1,736 fires, with a total loss of 
3,751,519dol., or an average of 2,155°25dol. for each 
fire. Since then, while the number of fires has in- 
creased, the average loss has decreased quite steadily, 
so that in 1896, it was 928:2Sdol, and in the first 
six months of 1897 it was only 575°50dol. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Bootle on Tnesday, by Colonel Albert C. Smith, 
R.E., into an application for leave to borrow £2,027 
for paving Litherland-road with granite setts; 
£1,293 to replace the cobblestones with granite setts 
in Dacre-street, a warehouse thoroughfare between 
Derby-road and the docks; and £864 for rounding 
the corner of Marsh-lane at the junction with 
Hawthorn-road, which is opposite to a new road 
Lord Derby is constructing in an oblique direction 
to Hornby-road, Walton, to replace the old foot- 
path across Walton fields. 


The town council of Edinburgh received on 
Tuesday a letter from the secretary to H.M, Office 
of Works, intimating that from the Ist April next 
the fee now paid for admission to the historical 
apartments of Holyrood Palace will be abolished, on 
the understanding that the magistrates and council 
will extend the present police assistance to the six 
days a week during the summer months free of 
expense, also that the hours of admission to the 
apartments from the Ist of April will be from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 


x 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Harrispurc, Penn.—It is reported that the 
competitors for the new State Capitol for Penn- 
' Sylvania, proposed to be erected at Harrisburg, 
have found it impossible to provide the accom- 
modation scheduled within the sum specified as the 
limit, 350,000 dollars, and of the eight designs 
recommended by the expert jury to the Capitol 
Commission, not one, the jury believe, can be 
carried out for the sum prescribed. As not only 
this sum, but many of the other conditions set 
forth in the programme, are fixed by statute, the 
Commissioners, who are strictly bound by the 
statute, are placed in a dilemma. There is a 
possibility that they may try to escape by reject- 
ing all the competitive designs, and holding a 
new competition, or selecting some architect of 
their own, and letting him try to design and 
carry out such a building as they want for the 
price set by the statute. The objection to this 
plan is that it may raise controversy and litiga- 
tion with the competitors whose designs have 
been selected by the experts. 


NewcastLE-on-Tyne.—In consequence of Mr. 
John Hall’s munificent offer to build a new hos- 
pital at a cost to himself of £100,000, providing 
the corporation will grant a site on the Castle 
Leases, the secretary has been instructed to 
intimate to each of the local architects who 
have responded to an invitation, and are preparing 
competitive drawings, that, in consequence of the 
offer of Mr. Hall, there 1s a likelihood of the site 
of the new infirmary being changed, and that 
the committee request them to delay in the mean 
time the preparation of their competitive designs, 
on the understanding that the time stated in the 
conditions of the competition will be proportion- 
ately extended after a decision has been arrived at. 


Rueny,—At the meeting of the Urban District 
Council, held a few days since, the special com- 
mittee for selecting plans for municipal buildings 
reported that they had considered the 39 sets of 
plans submitted in competition, and unanimously 
recommended the council to adopt as the design 
for the first premium the plans marked ‘Avon B,” 
and to award the second premium to the author 
of the plans marked ‘‘Ritaplan.’? The com- 
mittee further recommended that the authors of 
the design ‘‘ Avon B”’ be engaged to carry out 
the work, and that the council instruct them to 
proceed at once with the preparation of the 
necessary drawings, &c., so as to be able to com- 
mence the work early in the New Year. Some 
objection was raised, when the report came 
up, to the committee haying only submitted 
two sets of plans, instead of allowing the whole 
body a choice between some four or five of the 
most suitable, and after some further discussion, 
in the course of which it was mentioned that the 
estimated cost of the design recommended for 
adoption was £5,000, it was decided that the 
-Seven sets of plans from which the final selection 
was made by the committee should be arranged 
in the Council Chamber, so that for the next fort- 
night each member should have an opportunity 
of inspecting them. 


Weston-surrr-Marr.— The urban district 
council held a meeting on Friday with reference 
to the plans for reconstructing the market pre- 
mises. A letter was read from the architects, 
who respectfully pointed out that they had never 
received any instructions tu prepare a scheme to 
cost either £3,000 or any other sum unhampered 
by conditions as to what the scheme was to be. 
‘They were quite prepared, and always-had been, 
to produce a scheme for £3,000, provided no other 
sonditions were attached. They, however, 
doubted whether such a scheme would meet with 
‘the approval of the council or the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was proposed that the architects 
be asked to send in their account, as there is no 
intention on the part of the council to carry out 
a scheme of so expensive a character as that for 
which plans have been prepared. An amendment 
was moved to appoint a sub-committee to confer 
‘with the architects on the understanding that no 
plans should be adopted that should cost more 
than £3 500 to carry out. The amendment was 
‘rejected by six votes to five, and the proposition 
carried by the same majority, and subsequently 
confirmed. 
ee 


Very little was done at the Auction Mart last 
week, the aggregate realisation, as registered at the 
Estate Exchange, being £10,370, as against £13,997 
for the corresponding period of 1896. Sales were 
held on four days, but on two of them no trans- 
actions whatever were effected. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are-sént at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tue Stranp Newsparer Company, Limrrep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; f 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertigns can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher, 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

Situations, 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted’ is One SariLiine ror Twenry- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. - 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 


bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
AGA.) SLX, ahs, Seat oe SV et ES 
UXT; SUXT; “LXTE., LXV,  GXV., SOX Vin, 


LEXVIL.,“L:X Vit, UXIXs LX x, Lek, aK 


may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete yolume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—S. B. P.—A. M. C.—B. B. and Son.—W. RB. 


Intercommunrication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11771.]—Cooperage.—Will anyone accustomed to 
make vats, coolers, and tuns for brewhouses kindly 
inform me the best kind of wood, and the best mixture to 
joint the same? as I have been given to understand white 
wood gives less taste to the beer than any other kind of 
wood. Also, is white lead the mixtureto joint with? If 
anyone that has had experience will kindly inform me if 
that is so, he will oblige—A Turrty Years’ SuBSCRIBER. 


{11772.]—Spires.—Can any reader give any informa- 
tion as to the best methods of construction of spires, with 
special reference to brickwork? Also as to the method 
of determining the entasis of the same ?—Lrcror. 


[11773.|—Dover and its Neighbourhood.— 
Besides the ca:tle and the old pari-h church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Cannon-street, and one or two other interest- 
ing churches, there appears to be little of architectural 
interest. Will any of your readers favour a vi-itor here 
with any particulars of rambles where old buildings can 
be seen, and any information that may be useful? Writer 
will be thankful for same.—A Tourrst. 


{11774.])—Flint Walls.—How are these built and 
finished internally? Are the same reces-es made for 
window frames, &¢., as in brick walls?’ What kind of 
mortar should be used ?—@. 


{11775.]—Foundations on Soft Ground.—Are 
there any recent examples of carrying high buildings in 
this country on foundations consisting of conerete rafts 
or pla'forms, from 4ft. to 6ft. thick, having twisted m.i. 
rods imbedded in same? and are there any publications 
or papers dealing with this method of founding on soft 
ground, either in this or any other country ?—J. J. 


[11776.|—Pumping Liquid Cement.—Will any 
practical builder or engineer state if it is possible to pump 
liquid cement through, say, a 23in. pipe a distance of 
about 35ft.? It is desired to fill up a horizontal space 
(3in. to 6in. deep, and about 70ft. square) between ground 
and floor (which cannot be moyed) so as to make it solid. 
If so, what proportion water to Portland cement, and 
what proportion cement to sand ?—Puzzuep. 


(11777.|—Map and Plan Drawing.—I should be 
glad if some reader would recommend me a good work on 
map and plan drawing. I have some works on surveying, 
and understand the measuring of land, but I wish to 
know the methods of delineating the outlines of fields, &c. 
What instrument is used to measure angles at the corners 


or Canada, Nova Scotia, and the. 


“and— 


‘same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorlandand — 


of fields, and how are the sinuosities ofa stream shown !— 
B;. DTA. ; . : 
(11778.|—Wood Staining.—I have an oak bookcase 


which has been stained a dark oak. What can I do to get 
the stain out, or at least to make it lighter ?—E. T. B. 


[11779.]|—Temperature of Brick-Kilns.—I wish 
to know if there is any apparatus in actual use by manu- 
facturers for ascertaining the temperature in such kilns 
as those for burning bricks, lime, cement, &c.?—B. D. A. 

{11780.|—Wood Polishing.—Will some kind con- 
tributor give me instructions for polishing wood material, 
and how applied ?—Rustic. 


REPLIES. 


11751.]|—Trigonometry.—A B is the pillar, CD 
ens eae whose eye is at C. Draw CE parallel to BD. 


A 


Then AB = 60; CD=5; therefore, AE =55 Also, the 
angle AC B = 45°. Wehave to find BDorCE. Calling 
it a, and ACE 9, we haye— ae : 

eS Te 
tan. BOE = tan. (45° — 9) = pe . 


a = 64°2ft. (nearly). 
—J.G. Grant, 32, Ampthill-square, N.W. 


(11764.] Size of Girder.—Taking the sketch section, _ 
the weight of brickwork over the girder wiil be found by 
taking its length over girder, 22ft., by the height of wall toh 
eaves (deducting any openings like windows), and multi- 
plying by the weight allowed for the required thickness _ 
per foot or rod. Having found the whole weight of wall, 
one-half of it may be supposed to act over the centre of 
girder. Having found this, the mode of finding the depth 
of girder and the size or dimensions of the flanges can be 
found by the ordinary rule. To detail the steps here will 
be superfluous, and I should recommend ‘*Student”’ to 
study Prof. H. Adams's treatise on iron girders—it will 
give all he wants. The first part of question is obscure, 
unless it refers to brick walls carried on steel joists.— 
Bie Bie 
[11765.|—Architect’s Claim.—‘ A Young Archi- 
tect’s’’ experience is, 1am afraid, common. Contractors 
often copy architects’ plans and elevations, and use them 
when they have an opportunity. I do not think “A 
Young Architect’? can make any legal claim against the 
joiner or his friend. The contractor, of course, should 
have returned the plans after the building was completed 
for which architect was employed, and if he has not 
done so, *‘ A Young Architect” may claim for hisdrawings. 
He may also charge joiner with having used his plans, — 
but that is probably all he can do, especially if the Fe 
are those of an ordinary house. At present, arc ‘tects ‘= 
are in the unfortunate position of not being able to claim 
copyright of their designs, and this is a question that 
will soon have to be decided by the profession atlarge. 


| No architect appears able to prevent anyone from copying _ 
-his design.— ANOTHER ARCHITECT. a 


ag 


‘ a a % 
CHIPS. 5 he 
The city surveyor of Liverpool (Mr. T. Shelmer- 
dine) has been directed by the corporation to 
prepare plans of an extension of the North Hagia 
market, and estimates of the cost of the work. 


ee 
Although Lord Penrhyn’s slate quarries were — 
formally opened last week, progress in getting x 
materials has necessarily been slow. So far there = 
have been no runs of slate trains from the quarries 
to Port Penrhyn, and there is not a single slate on he 
the quay. ; s:. 
The new intermediate schools, Ulandrindod Wells, 
Radnorshire, are being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, — 
exhaust roof ventilators, and special inlet tubes, the 


Brother, of Manchester. 


The classes in architectural history and design, — 
and in building construction at the Municipal School — 
of Art, Birmingham, which opens for the session on 
Monday next, have been rearranged. Mr. W.H. 
Bid'lake, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., will continue to teach 
architectural history and architectural design. Mr. 
Herbert T. Buckland has been appointed to assist 
him, on two evenings a week, with the class © 
in architectural design (elementary stage) 5 Mr. — 
Alfred J. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., Pugin scholar and 
honours candidate in building construction, will 
teach the last-mentioned subject on Mondays and 
Fridays, whilst Mr. Freeman Smith will lecture on 
architecture on Monday, and on practical plane and 
solid geometry on Tuesdays. rf 


In the case of Thomas Brown, Armadale-road 
Fulham, 8.W,, and New Kent-road, §,B., builder. 
the dischargé from bankruptcy has been suspended 
for two years, ending August 11, 1899. In that of 
George Crook, Shawfield-street, Chelsea, S.W., 
builder, the discharge has been suspended for three 
years, ending August 11, 1900. ft : 
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R.I.B.A, PUGIN STUDENTSHIP COMPETITION ! MEDAL 
OF MBEPRIT—THE MEAT MARKET YPRES,. 


Turs-famous and suggestive facade furnishes an 
admirable subject for a careful detail drawing, 
such as that which we give to-day. The subject 
is the old Meat Market Ypres, which is now used 
asamuseum. It is situated nearly opposite the 
well-known Cloth Hall, with which the lower 
portion of Late 13th-Century, in stone, is contem- 
poraneous. The upper part, of 16th-century 
work, executed in buff bricks with stone dress- 
ings, is probably a rebuilding of the older work, 
and in the gables a still later rebuilding or restora- 
tion hasbeen done. This latter is in red brick, 
the effect in colour being not unpleasing, as age 
has blended the contrast into a harmonious 
whole. Not the least interesting part of this 
facade is the beautiful treatment of wrought-iron 
ties. This is one of the drawings awarded Medal 
of Merit R.I.B.A. Pugin Travelling Studentship, 
1897, to Mr. James A. Swan. 


PARISH CHURCH, BRYN-Y-MAEN, NORTH WALES. 


Tuts church is being built on an elevated site in 
one of the most picturesque parts of North Wales, 
some three to four milesfrom Colwyn Bay. The 
church has seating accommodation for about 250 
persons, and comprises nave and south aisle, 
entered by a south porch, with chancel, organ 
chamber, vestry, and a central tower containing a 
peal of tubular bells. The exterior walls are built 
of Lysfaen limestone, with Helsby stone dress- 
ings ; the interiorfaced with Helsby stone through- 
out. The whole of the roofs, nave benches, 
Screens, chancel stalls, and fittings are of oak, re- 
lieved with tracery ; the body of the church is 
floored with oak blocks, the chancel with tiles. 
The church is being erected at the sole cost of 
Mrs. Eleanor Frost, of Min-y-Don, in memory of 
her late husband. The builder is Mr. Evan J ones, 
of Groeslon, near Carnarvon, Messrs. Douglas 
and Fordham, of Chester, being the architects. 


ST. ‘JOHN’S, WEST HENDON. 


‘Tur church, of which Mr. Temple Moore is the 
architect, is of the Late Decorated type of Gothic 
style. The nave, chancel, and one aisle are at 
present complete, providing accommodation for 
500 persons. The roof is covered with hand- 
made red tiles, while the facings are of a warm- 
coloured yellow stock brick. The copings and all 
outside stonework of windows, &c., are of Bath 
stone, from the Box Ground quarries. The inside 
stonework is in Monks Park Bath stone: the 
entrance doors are of teak. The church inside is 
spacious and lofty, the columns of the arcade are 
tall and slender, whilst the arches of the arcade 
and the ribs of the aisle vaulting, all moulded in 
small members, spring directly from the piers 
without the intervention of any cap. The naye, 


chancel, and aisle are all vaulted, the nave and 
chancel with a long barrel-vault from end to end, 
divided with panels, with mouldings worked in 
with the arched moulded trusses of the roof, these 
latter springing from small vault shafts also 
developed out of the mouldings of the main piers. 
The aisle ceiling is in sma) bays of groined wood 
vaulting, the ribs also worked out of the mould- 
ings of the main piers, with carved bosses at the 
intersections. The inside face of walls is plastered, 
except where the north arcade of the nave is at 
present filled in with temporary walling, which is 
left bare. The windows are all placed at a some- 
what unusual altitude from the floor, but not 
without good effect, as the light, admitted thus 
well above the heads of the congregation, is much 
more diffused and softer in tone than when 
admitted directly at the side. The floors in the 
passages are of red bricks laid in bold squares, and 
the spaces under the seats are filled in with 


-| boarding. As the mortar-setting of these passages 


tones down with use the pleasant old-world effect 
of the red bricks will be better felt. The chequered 
pavement of two colours of stone in the chancel 
contrasts. well with the restof the floor. The 
church is seated throughout with chairs, in 
accordance with the prevailing modern practice. 
The general outside appearance will no doubt be 
greatly enhanced when the stone open-worked 
belfry, designed to finish the small south turret, 
is executed; and the west elevation will be im- 
proved when the north aisle is added, to balance 
the existing west front of the south aisle, which 
questions of expenditure have as yet prohibited. 
The contractor is Mr. G. Foster, of Bedford. 


THE NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
: ISLINGTON. 


Tue great hall, lately opened by the Lord Mayor, 
has seating accommodation for no less than 1,500 
persons, including the gallery, where accommo- 
dation will be found for 250 persons. The 
orchestra, besides, will accommodate 350 choristers 
and instrumentalists. A perfect system of exits in 
case of fire has been adopted, and the improve- 
ments in regard to ventilation and heating are 
not overlooked. The hall is lofty, and its acoustic 
properties are effective. The ceiling is arched, 
and the hall is lighted by means of incandescent 
lamps, which have been fixed almost flush with 
the roof. 
the purposes of entertainment, accommodation 
has been provided for artistes. The floor of the 
building slopes upwards from the stage to the 
back of the auditorium, sothata view of any part 
the stage can be obtained. The Northern Poly- 
technic Institute is founded under a scheme of 
the City Parochial Charities Act. For building, 
some £25,000 subscribed - (£17,500 by Cloth- 
workers’ Company, £2,500 by other public 
bodies, £5,000 or £6,000 by private subscribers). 
For equipment, certain amount of money set 
apart under a scheme, and annual grants from 
the Technical Education Board. For mainten- 
ance, there is an annual endowment under a 
scheme, with grants from Technical Education 
Board, besides attendance and examination 
grants from Science and Art Department, 
and City and Guilds of London Institute, 
students’ fees, and annual subscriptions. Present 
buildings include in the front block of three 
stories, offices and administrative rooms, draw- 
ing office, general class- rooms, boardroom, 
physical lecture theatre and laboratory, class- 
rooms for dressmaking, millinery, and general 
purposes. ‘The rear block of three stories in- 
clude engineering workshop, brickwork shop, 
plumbing and metal-plate shop, smithy, car- 
penter’s shop, mechanical laboratory, engineer- 
ing lecture-room, chemical lecture theatre and 
lahoratory, and photographic rooms. ‘To the 
north of the main corridor, connecting front and 
rear blocks, are the large hall, common-room, 
gymnasium, and boiler-house. To south of 
corridor, ground to be built on—women’s- 
department, library, refreshment-room, music- 
rooms, are among the buildings intended here. The 
hall has a separate entrance from the Holloway- 
road into a vestibule 24ft. square, with a panelled 
ceiling. On the right hand is a gentlemen’s 
cloakroom, and on the opposite side one for 
ladies. The hall measures 100ft. by 55ft. The 
roof is of steel, elliptical shaped, and plastered 
with fibrous plaster, and divided into panels by 
ribs of the same material ; each bay is 16ft. wide, 
and there are 27 panels to each. The panels 
have ornamental centres, every alternate one 
being arranged for electric light. The hall is 
lighted by circular-headed windows, supported 


As the hall will be largely devoted to |" 


by stone columns, each bay containing three 
windows, inclosed in moulded bricks. The gallery 
has a separate entrance from the Holloway-road, 
and an emergency exit to the rear. The hall 
has three doorways in the front, and three on the 
north side as exits, leading into a corridor con- 
necting the front with the rear, for the use of 
the orchestra platform. The platform is entered 
from the rear, and also the orchestra, which has 
a separate exit by the corridor before-mentioned. 
Under the orchestra is a retiring-room, and also 
other rooms for artistes, speakers, &c. Suitable 
lavatories are also provided. The heating is by 
steam, each side of the hall, and radiators in other 
parts, which can all be regulated at will. The 
ventilation is arranged so that fresh air enters 
the steam-heated channels from the outside, and 
passes warmed into the building, and is drawn 
away through the ceiling openings into it from 
the hall to exhaust-ventilators on the roof. An 
additional supply of fresh air is also obtained by 
openings the full width of the side windows, 
forming a sill made of iron. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A.; the contractors, 
Messrs. Macfarlane Bros., of Holloway; and the 
clerk of the works, Mr. W. Ll. Kellaway. We 
published in our issue of August 24, 1894, a 
double-page perspective and plan of Mr. Bell’s 
design as selected in competition. 


PADDOCKHURST. 


Tux view shows anew wing which has lately been 
added to this house by the owner, Sir Weetman 
Pearson, Bart., M.P. It consists, on the ground- 
floor, of a new dining-room, 45ft. by 20ft., with 
two floors of bedrooms over a stone-vaulted 
winter garden, adjoining the dining-room, and, 
beyond, a conservatory, 90ft. long, a portion of 
which forms a foliche alley. The garden, 
terrace, fountain, &c., are being executed as 
shown in the view. The work has been carried 
out locally, -without contract, Mr. 8. E. Wallis 
acting as clerk of the works. New lodges and 
many other improvements are also being carried 
out. The gardens and houses have been entirely 
remodelled and rebuilt under Mr. H. HK. Milner’s 
superintendence. The architect is Mr. Aston 
Webb, F.8.A. 


THE STACK BUILDING FOR PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


Tuts extensive addition to this university is 
mainly constructed, as its name implies, for 
a book-store or library-buildings, attached to 
the old college, and grouped round a quad- 
rangle, with ‘‘seminar’’ or classrooms and 
studies along the entrance fronts. A con- 
siderable feature is made of the tower over the 
main entrance, while the staircases on the return 
fronts afford the occasion for pleasingly -designed 
bays divided into two stories, the book-halls* 
windows rising in one height from plinth to 
cornice. The work architecturally is distinctly 
based on English types, and the building is treated 
with a dignified breadth and simplicity in its 
main lines, although some of the detail is some- 
what florid in parts. As a specimen of Anglo- 
American building, this undertaking is of rather 
uncommon interest, and the architect, Mr. 
William A. Potter, is to be congratulated upon 
his design. We are indebted to the American 
Architect for the illustrations here given of his 
work. We regret that no particulars were fur- 
nished descriptive of the undertaking. 


OS 


A new Established church is in course of erection 
at Brechin, N.B., from plans by Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
of Glasgow. It will comprise a nave, 99ft. by 24ft., 
and an aisle, 72ft. by 20ft. 6in., with gallery at 
west end, seating in all 600 persons. Adjoining 
are a service-hall, 46ft. by 20ft. 6in., seated tor 160 
persons, and a.sermon-house. The buildings are 
faced with local grey rubble, with Corncockle stone 
dressings, and a prominent feature will be a square 
tower at the west end. 


The corporation of Huddersfield have under con- - 
sideration a report from the Tramways Committee, 
recommending various extensions of the system. 
These involve the continuation for 1,600yds. of the 
line to Paddock as far as Longwood ; the continua- 
tion of the Fartown route for another 1,600yds. to 
Sheepridge ; the extension of the Salendine Nook 
line as far as Outlane; and the continuation of the 
tramway along Manchester-road for another 1,400 
yards, until the borough boundary is reached. 
Work in the centre of the town comprises the 
making of a double line of tramways from the 
station to Chapel Hill, including a well-known 
thoroughfare comprising John William-street, New- 
street, and Buxton-road, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RE SmpyEy GREENwoop.—The first meeting of 
creditors was held in this case on the 2nd inst, in 
the London Bankruptcy Court, before Mr, H. 
Brougham, Official Receiver. The debtor states 
that about March, 1891, he commenced business on 
his own account, without capital, as a surveyor, at 
89, London-wall. In May, 1894, he was joined by 
a partner; but the partnership was subsequently 
dissolved at the instance of the partner, who insti- 
tuted proceedings in the Lord Mayor’s Court. The 
accounts showed liabilities £578 193. 2d., and assets 
nil, the debtor attributing his insolvency to the 
action of his late partner. He stated, in reply to 
the chairman, that he was now out of employment. 
He made no proposal, and it appeared that he had 
been adjudged bankrupt. The matter was left in 
the hands of the Official Receiver as trustee. The 
public examination was fixed for the 28th inst. 


nT 


CHIPS. 


The plans prepared by Messrs, Pugin-and Pugin 
for the new Roman Catholic church at Coatbridge 
have been approved of. The cost will be £10,000. 


The Talla Reservoir, which was commenced two 
years ago by the Edinburgh and District Trustees, 
will be inaugurated on the 29th inst. 


The Bristol Docks Committee, at their meeting on 
Monday, instructed their engineer to prepare plans 
for such extension of dock accommodation as will 
provide for the reception of the largest class of 


vessels afloat or building. 


St. Paul’s Church, Birmingham, has been reopened 
after renovation and decoration, carried out by 
Messrs. Sears and Son, from plans and designs by 
Messrs. Gately and Parsons, architects, of Bir- 
mingham, 


A Constitutional Club, Cunliffe-road, Ilkley, was 
opened last week. Messrs. Adkin and Critchley 
were the architects, and Messrs. Dean Bros. the 
builders. The building is of stone, and three stories 
in height, the lecture-hall being 36ft. by 26ft. 


The parish church of Llantrithyr, near Cambridge, 
was reopened last week, after restoration from plans 
by Mr, G. E. Halliday, of Cardiff. Mr, W. J ames, 
of Fommon, was the contractor, 


Colonel A. J. Hepper, D.S.0O., R.E., has held a 
Local Government inquiry at Desborough into the 
district council’s application to borrow £7,085 for 
water supply. 


The St. Luke’s (Middlesex) Vestry received the 
gratifying news on Tuesday evening that the parish 
is absolutely out of debt, and has £13,630 in hand. 
This has been brought about by the alterations in 
the famous Golden-lane, which has changed from a 
mass of poor property into an important com- 
mercial centre. The Finance Committee now pro- 
posed that the £13,630 in hand be applied to the 


necessary repaving in the parish, This was 
agreed to, 


The lecture-hall of the new Presbyterian church 
at Wellfield-road, Cardiff, was opened on Sunday. 
The building at present consists of a lecture-hall 
and classrooms adjoining the south-east entrance to 
Roath Park, but space is afforded by the site for the 
erection of a church to hold from 800 to 1,000 
persons, and it is hoped that ata very early date 
building operations will be commenced, The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner, Car- 
diff, and Messrs. Knox and Wells, Cardiff, were 
the contractors. The heating system is on the high- 
pressure pipe system, and has been fitted by Messrs. 


Alger and Company, of Newport. The total 
has been £2,000. y Pp e total cost 


Although Mr, Sheriff-elect Dewar has denied 
having been goaded into action by~ the scathing 
protests by Mr. Richardson Evans published by us 
last week, it is satisfactory to see that he has re- 
moved the gigantic letters which disfigured the Shot 
Tower, seen on the southern approach to Waterloo 
Bridge. The name “Dewar”? still appears, how- 


ever, in huge white enamelled lett, i 
erties tassel. etters on every side 


The excavations at a Roman camp recently dis- 
covered near Holzhausen, Wiesbaden, have laid 
open four gates with their towers. Over the north- 
western gate, Porta Sinistra, an inscription in 
honour of Caracalla of the year 213 a.p. has been 
deciphered. Traces of another inscription have been 
found on the Porta Pretoria, but it is in too frag- 
mentary a condition to be deciphered. Numerous 
silver coins of Caracalla, Septimius, and Alexander 
Severus have come to light, and also a silver arm- 


ring, a leaden arm-ring, and fragments of glass 
vessels, 


Lord Tredegar has given asite for & proposed new 
church for Newport, Mon., off the Risca-road, and 
one of the members of the St. John’s Mission has 
es pat £2,000 towards the building fund. Mr. 
F. J. Mitchell has promised £5,000, which is to be 
invested as an endowment, the revenue to be 
devoted to the vicar’s salary, 


A site has been secured on the Greenlaw estate 
to the west of Mansion House-road for the new 
Hye Infirmary at Paisley, which Provost Mackenzie 
has undertaken to build and equip in commemora- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. Mr. 
Charles Davidson, architect, has the plans in active 
preparation. The building is estimated to cost 
between £3,000 and £4,000. 


A report just issued states that the London County 
Council, at the instance of its late Works Com- 
mittee, granted compensation, in the year ending 
March 31 last, amounting to £880 16s. 1ld., in 
respect of injuries sustained by workmen in the 
Council’s employ, and to other persons for whose 
injuries, it was alleged, the Council was liable. 
This sum was equal to about 3 per cent. of the work 
executed. In other cases of injury sustained by the 
Council’s workmen, where the Council were not 
liable, a compassionate allowance was granted the 
men—usually half-pay until they were able to 
resume work—and the sum paid on this account 
reached £107 8s. 1d. 


The Tendring Board of Guardians have adopted 
revised plans by Mr. Frank Whitmore, of Chelms- 
ford, for building a new workhouse infirmary, at an 
estimated outlay of £7,000. 


The Local Government Board have in the main 
approved the plans prepared by Messrs. Worthitig- 
ton, architects, Manchester, for the erection of the 
new union hospital and infirmary at Patricroft. 


At Tuesday’s session of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, now assembled at Birmingham, it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Will Thorne, 
London, to instruct the Parliamentary Committee 
to draft a Bill in favour of a legal eight-hours day 
in all trades and occupations in the United King- 
dom. The voting was 923,000 for, and 141,000 
against. 


To the bishop’s palace at Peterborough is being 
added anew wiog, which will be set apart for the 
retainers’ quarters and domestic operations. 


The north-western section of the Great Northern 
of Ireland Railway is to be doubled. The traffic 
between Derry and Strabane is the heaviest on the 
system, and it is proposed to proceed with the 
doubling of that portion of the line first. The work 
will be undertaken immediately. It presents no 
difficult features, the land having been originally 
taken and all the bridges but one built with a view 
to the ultimate laying of a double line of rails. The 
line will be doubled the whole way to Omagh as 
soon as possible, and the next portion to be under- 
taken will be from Newtownstewart to Omagh, 


The Bishop of Peterborough on Saturday week 
visited Burton Latimer for the purpose of dedicating 
a stained window in the chancel, given by the rector 
and his wife. The window is the work of Messrs. 
Hardman and Co., of Birmingham, the cost being 
£600, and represents notable scenes in the life of 
Jesus Christ. 


A window in memory of the late Rev. Arthur 
Henry Turnour, first vicar of St. Augnstine’s, 
Stockport, was dedicated on St. Augustine’s Day. 
Mr. A. L. Moore, of Southampton-row, London, 
executed the work. The subject. of the wintow 
(the east window of the morning chapel) is the 
Adoration of Saints, the latter being St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory (the 
four Latin fathers); St. John-the-Baptist, Kin 
David, St. Paul, and St. 
are Seraphim, 


The restoration of St. Swithin’s, ‘Woodborough, 
Notts, the chancel of which is one of the most 
perfect specimens of the Early Decorated period in 
the county, was celebrated on the 2nd inst., when 
the unveiling and dedication took place of the new 
east window, the subjects of which are the Cruci- 
fixion, the Blessed Virgin, St. John, St. Swithin, 
and St. Paulinus. The artist was Mr. C. E. Kempe, 
of London. Since 1891, when the late vicar began 
the work of restoration, a sum of £2,500 has been 
spent on the church. 


The Old Chapel at Inverewe, near Rowlands 
Gill, whose south wall was in danger of falling, has 
been repaired by order of its owner, the Earl of 
Strathmore. This wall contains a plate tracery 
window, and a segmental arch once opening into a 
side chamber, no traces of which, except the tie- 
stones, remain. Mr. M. Cheeseman, of Gibside, 
who had charge of the operations, has restored the 
arch, numbering each stone as it was taken down, 
so that each, on being replaced, was in its original 
position. While digging for the foundations#f the 
pier, portions of the mullions of the east window 
were found. 


The new church which it is proposed to dedicate 
to St. Catherine has just been commenced at 
Horwich, The whole church, including spire, will 
cost over £7,000, and will accommodate, when 
finished, 780 worshippers. Owing to want of 
funds, the nave and aisles only are to be built at 
present, at a cost of about £4,000. The plans are 
by Mr. F. N. Palmer, architect, and the church 
will be built of Ruabon brick, with stone facings. 


Barbara ; in the tracery 


After a restoration, involving an outlay of £1,400, 
St. Peter’s Church, Whetstone, near Leicester, was 
reopened last week for public service. The work 
has been carried out under the supervision of 
Messrs. Goddard and Paget, of Leicester. 


On Tuesday afternoon,in Kelloe Parish Church, 
in the county of Durham, a marble tablet was un- 
veiled on the south wall by the Very Rey. Dr. 
Kitchin, Dean of Durham, to the memory of the 
great English poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who, as the register-in the church records, was 
born at Coxhoe Hall, near by, on March 6, 1806, 
and baptised on Feb. 10, 1807. The memorial tablet 
is of white marble, framed in dark grey stone, and 
was sculptured by Messrs, John McMillan and Son, 
of Sunderland. 


The parish church of Loxbeare, near Tiverton, 
was reopened, after a restoration extending over 
eleven months, by the Bishop of Crediton on the 
11th ult. The work at present done comprises new 
floors and new seating, the thorough renovation of 
the Jacobean pulpit, with the replacing of the old 
carved pulpit canopy, the taking down of the 
western gallery, and the construction of a drain 
course around the church. A new altar-table has 
been provided, and special tiles have been laid 
down showing the resting places of those buried 
within the building. The work has cost £423, The 
work has been carried out from the plans of Mr. 
E. H. Harbottle, Exeter. The church has been 
enriched by several gifts, amongst which are a 
stained-glass window (by Drake, of Exeter), repre- 
senting our Lord with the Apostles, 


The new Seamen’s institute and church at 


Lowestoft was opened by the Bishop of Liverpool — 


on Friday. It consists of a hall suitable for enter- 
tainments on the ground floor, and over this a 
mission church, 


A schoolroom is being erected at the rear of 
Akerman Street Chapel, Tring. It is of red brick, 
and consists of an assembly-hall, with gallery on 
three sides, and has cost £1,600. Mr. Fincher, of 
Tring, is the builder. 


On Saturday the foundation-stone of the chancel 
arch column of the new Roman Catholic church at 


Pot; 


Shieldmuir, near Wishaw, was laid by Bishop | 


Maguire. When finished, the church will have 
seating accommodation for 1,000. The building is 
designed in the Early Decorated style, and will 
consist of chancel, nave, side chapels, aisles, 
baptistry, sacristies, confessionals, &c. The internal 
length is 125ft., the width 58ft., and the internal 
height 58ft. Red sandstone is being used in the 
construction, and the estimated cost is £6,250, the 
architects being Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, London. 


Col. W. R. Slacke, R.E., an inspector appointed — 


by the Local Goyernment Board, held an inquiry at 
the Corporation Offices, Chatham, on Wednesday 
week, as to the application of the town council to 
borrow £10,170 for the purposes of wood-paving 
in the High-street, public works, and pleasure- 
grounds and public street improvements at the 
entrance to Sun Pier, Chatham. 


It is proposed to build a new church to supply the 
wants of the north-west ward of Scarborough, and 
to form a parish with a present population of 7,000 
inhabitants of the artisan class. It is intended to 
build a brick church, which, when completed, is to 
hold about 600 people, exclusive of the chancel. At 


8 | first, however, only part of the church will be 


erected—viz., the chancel, the nave, and, if possible, 
one aisle. These will hold about 450 people. A 
site has been procured in the chief thoroughfare of 
the district. 


The Charity Commissioners have sanctioned a 
scheme for the development of St. Cross Hospital, 
Winchester, founded in 1132. Authority is given 
to the trustees to erect a residence for the master, 
outside the hospital, at a cost not exceeding £4,000, 
and the ancient residence close to the refectory is to 
be converted, at a cost of £1,500, into ten additional 
sets of rooms, making in all 27 residences for the 
Brethren of St. Cross, who consist of aged persons 
in reduced circumstances, 


The organ at Hebron Chapel, Bedminster, which 
had been closed for some months in order that it 
might be repaired and enlarged by Messrs, Johnson, 
organ builders, Dighton-street, Bristol, was re- 
opened on Friday evening. . 


At the last meeting of the town council of 
Longton, Staffs, Messrs. Wood and Hutchings, of 
Tunstall, the authors of the premiated design, were 
appointed to carry out the work of the new 
Sutherland Institute, which is to comprise free 
library and technical instruction buildings, ata cost 
not exceeding £8,000, exclusive of furnishing. 


The Council of the London Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed a special committee to investigate, 
consider, and report upon the question of the 
practice of giving and receiving secret trade com- 
missions, and the committee is to invite communi- 
cations on the subject from traders, either through 
local chambers of commerce or direct to the 
secretary of the London Chamber, 
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Our Office Table, 


Tue autumn exhibition of the Royal Birming- 
ham Society of Artists, which was opened to the 
public on Tuesday, is an unusually good display 
of pictures. Among the chief exhibits are Sir 
E. J. Poynter’s ‘ Hore Serenz,’’ Sir E. Burne- 
Jones’s ‘‘ Dream of Lancelot at the Chapel of 
San Grael,”’ and Holman Hunt’s “‘ May Morning: 
on Magdalen Tower, Oxford.’”? ‘The Lonely 
Road,”’ by Alfred East ; Walter Langley’s cottage 
interior, ‘‘ Charity ’’? ; David Murray’s ‘“ Hamp- 
stead Heath’’; Val Prinsep’s ‘‘ Theodora : 
Empress and Comedian’? ; Melton Fisher’s 
‘* Flower Makers of Clerkenwell’? ; and Arthur 
Hacker’s “ Great Cry in Egypt’’ are all works 
we have seen at Burlington House during the 
last two seasons. Among the portraits are 
examples of G. F. Watts (Dorothy Eleanor 
McCallum), F. Markham Skipworth, E. R. 
Taylor, and Kate Bunce; and the landscapes 
include works by Peter Graham, Vincent Yglesias, 
Douglas Adams, W. H. Bartlett, C. T. Burt, and 
Clayton Adams. -The 250 water colours are an 
exceptionally fine and varied collection. 

Dr. W. Cruavett Incram, the Dean of Peter- 
borough, writes, stating that the restoration of 
the north gable of the west front of his cathedral 
is now completed. Those portions of the great 
arch and of the gable above it which have been 
taken down and rebuilt contained in all 2,006 
facing stones; of these 170 only were found so 
decayed that they had to be replaced by new 
ones; the remaining 1,836 have been put back 
again into their original positions. The scaffold- 
ing is being removed, and the completed portion 
of the work can now be seen. The result, he 
holds, fully justifies the committee in the action 
which they have taken. The central and 
southern gables, portions of which are in a very 
dangerous condition, will next be dealt with as 

the architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., may 
advise ; but for the completion of this work funds 
are urgently needed. 


Tue proposal to rebuild the north-west tower 
of Chichester Cathedral from Mr. Pearson’s 
designs has called forth two letters of protest in 

_ the Standard, the objection being taken that it 

- would conflict with the present south-west tower 
and the belfry tower to the north, being almost 
in line with those features. One of these writers 
says: ‘The glory of Chichester lies in two 
features—first, the Transition work of the 
presbytery, which is unique, and uniquely 
beautiful; and, secondly, the great Curvilinear 
south transept window, only equalled at Carlisle 
and York. It is not surprising that these features 
are somewhat overlooked, for the huge modern 
reredos has hidden the one, and the ugly modern 
glass has all but spoiled the other.’’ 


A NEw pier at Mingary, on the west coast of 
Scotland, was built two years ago at a cost of 
over £2,000, more than nine-tenths of the outlay 
being provided by Government. Since it has 
been officially passed it has been discovered that 
two or three sunken rocks lying in the short 
and narrow channel leading to it render the pier 
almost unapproachable. It is only on very rare 
occasions that steamers venture to approach it. 
Haying regard to the heavy disbursement already 
made, and the smallness of the local contribution 
—less than £250—the Secretary for Scotland 
naturally declines to recommend the Treasury to 
make any more grants in aid of this pier; but 
suggests than an adequate amount should be 
locally subscribed for carrying out any further 
operations that might be necessary. A mass 
meeting of the inhabitants of the entire district 
is to be convened for the purpose of adopting 
some measures to raise funds for blasting away 
the rocks in question. It is not explained how 
the engineer and contractor for the pier alike 
failed to discover the obstructions that would 
render it inaccessible. 


Jezreew’s Tower, on the summit of Chatham 
Hill, New Brompton, a square crenellated struc- 
ture of brick and iron, 124ft. square and 100ft. 
in height, with a turret at each angle, was again 
offered for auction on Monday, by order of the 
executors of Alderman J. G. Naylor, of Rochester, 
the builder by whom it was erected for “‘ The 
New and Latter House of Israel,’’ and who, pay- 
ment for materials and labour not being forth- 
coming from the Jezreelites, had to foreclose the 


_ mortgage. The interior above the ground floor 


is arranged for a circular assembly hall, capable 
Seating 5,000 persons, while in the space 


a ~ 
7 ieee 


between the square walls and the hall are 
numerous offices and rooms. ‘The tower was 
intended to be the temple of the sect, but before 
it could be completed their leader died, in 1885. 
‘¢ Jezreel’’ was succeeded by his wife, who called 
herself ‘‘ Queen Esther.’’ She died three years 
later, and the community began to dwindle away. 
The Tower, having been roofed in, was not pro- 
ceeded with, and stands, to-day, a huge shell, 
most substantially built of brick and iron—in the 
language of the catalogue, ‘‘a massive, un- 
finished building.’? A few families still remain 
in the settlement, to which they are much 
attached. About £40,000 was expended on the 
carcase of the Tower, which stands in seven 
acres of ground in the centre of a working-class 
district, but no advance was forthcoming at 
Monday's sale on £3,950, to which the bidding had 
slowly risen from £300, and the property was 
withdrawn. 


AN interesting discovery of inscribed stones and 
coins has been made at the Roman camp of Aisica, 
which is situate about two miles and a half north 
of Haltwhistle, and where excavations have been 
in progress during the past two years, under the 
direction of a committee formed in connection 
with the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. As 
yet we are unable to give any particulars of the 
inscriptions upon the two stones or altars that 
have been found, but doubtless these details will 
be published in a few days. Hitherto the frag- 
ments of inscribed stones that had been turned up 
had been few and unimportant. Between the 
west gateway and the north-west angle of the 
camp is an extensive range of buildings. erected 
against the inside of the western wall. Behinda 
stone trough near a hearth, in one of these, which 
seems to have been a smithy, were unearthed 
about twenty silver denarii of the earlier 
Emperor. In an adjoining building a quantity 
of charred wheat was found, the grains of which 
still retained their shape. At the north-west 
angle the camp adjoins the Great Wall, extend- 
ing from Tyne to Solway, and frequently 
described as ‘‘ Hadrian’s Wall.’? The masonry 
of this angle-turret and that of the wall were 
found to be of similar character, and bonded into 
each other. During the course of the excava- 
tions, large quantities of pottery were turned up, 
chiefly consisting of the grey smother-kiln ware. 
A few small fragments of the parti-coloured 
Durobirvian ware and much of the beautiful red 
Saurian ware were also found. Two fragments 
of the latter had on them, scratched through the 
glaze, graffiti of names of centurions that have 
also been found on centurial stones in that district. 


A PECULIARLY sad story was unfolded to Mr. 
D’Eyncourt at the North London Police-court 
on Monday by an applicant, who explained that 
he was by profession an engraver, but had had to 
give this up owing to defective eyesight, since 
which he and his wife had suffered the greatest 
privations. This was peculiarly hard upon his 
wife, who was widow of the well-known Henry 
Laxton, architect and civil engineer, who planned 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Regent’s Park, 
and who was the author of several standard 
works. At Mr. lLaxton’s death (his property 
going to a nephew, because of his dying intestate), 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society granted her 
an annuity of £20, but this lapsed on her 
marriage with the present applicant. Mrs. Lax- 
ton invented and patented what is known as the 
Laxtonian ware, and had worked for many of the 
leading artists (Countess Gleichen, at St. James’s 
Palace, being a patroness). However, little 
pecuniary good came of these inventions; so 
Mrs. Laxton-Clarke (her second marriage name) 
qualified as a trained nurse, and worked for some 
time in Islington. She caught fever from one of 
her patients, and thus was again temporarily 
hors de combat. At present they are utterly 
destitute. Mr. T. Holmes (the police-court 
missionary) said he had made inquiries into the 
case, and found the poor man’s tale to be quite 
true. He also paid unlooked-for visits to his 
house, and found the unfortunate pair in a con- 
dition bordering on starvation. Mr. D’Eyncourt 
said he would give the applicant £2 from the 
poor-box, and Mr. Holmes, 12, Bedford-road, 
Tottenham, said he would be glad to receive 
other sums for them. 


Tue eighth annual report of the Asylums. 


Committee of the London County Council has 
just been issued. ‘The asylums referred to, in- 
cluding one in course of construction and another 
about to be commenced, ere seven in number, 
situated at Banstead, Cane-hill, Claybury, Colney 


Hatch, Hanwell, Bexley Heath, and Horton. 
The number of persons of unsound mind for 
whom the County of London was responsible at 
the commencement of the year was 13,512, an in- 
crease of 659 in twelve months. The committee 
remark that to provide the necessary accommo- 
dation contingent on an increase of between 600 
and 700 lunatics per annum is essentially a most 
difficult task. They see no reason to think that 
there will be any appreciable diminution in this 
number while the population increases as at 
present, but the boundary line of the county may 
in time exercise some check as greater facilities 
are offered to London workers to reside out of the 
county. The temporary buildings at Colney 
Hatch and Banstead Asylums, accommodating 
respectively 300 females and 300 males, have 
been completed and occupied. The success of 
these buildings led the committee to ask fora 
grant of £30,000 for the erection of a building at 
Hanwell Asylum to accommodate 400 additional 
female patients. The council readily acceded to 
this request. The purchase of the Horton Manor 
Estate, near Epsom, comprising 1,060 acres, was 
also affected, the cost being £40,000. The County 
of London is now possessed of several eligible 
asylum sites on this one estate. Ona portion of 
the ground the committee propose building a 
permanent asylum for 2,000 patients, and for the 
erection of this asylum the Council has granted a 
sum of £350,000. At the date of the report 
plans were also in preparation for temporary 
buildings adjoining the Horton Mansion House, 
to accommodate 700 females, and the Council 
was about to beasked to sanction the necessary 
expenditure for this purpose. The accommoda- 
tion either provided or put in hand during the 
financial year, including temporary as well as 
permanent buildings, represented 5,700 beds. 


Tuer syllabus of lectures in the engineering 
department of the City of London College, 
White-street, Moorfields, conducted by Professor 
Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., and his 
assistants, has just been published in readiness 
for the fiftieth annual session of the college, 
which opens on October 1st. There are now. 
forty professors and lecturers upon the college 
staff, giving instruction in upwards of. fifty 
different subjects of science, art, langnage, and 
literature, divided into 130 classes, and the 
attendances for the session (seven to nine months) 
average 70,000. The new building, erected at 
a cost of £16,000, contains accommodation for 
4,000 students, and is situate within two minutes’ 
walk of Moorgate-street Station and tramway 
lerminus. To prevent the occasional overcrowd- — 
ing in some of the classes, an adjoining building 
has now been taken on lease and fitted up for art 
studios and additional lecture-rooms. Classes are 
to be held in practical sanitary science and quan- 
tity surveying, civil and mechanical engineering 
and valuation, technical drawing and building 
construction, and numerous valuable scholarships 
and prizes are offered. A separate class is to be 
held for those students who intend sitting for 
honours at the May examination in: building 
construction. 


Tue prospectus and time-table of the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, situated at 316, 
Regent-street, has just been issued by the Tech- 
nical Education Board of the London County 
Council. The school was founded to provide 
instruction in those branches of design and 
manipulation which directly bear on the more 
artistic trades, Admission is, within certain 
limits, only extended to those actually in those 
trades, and the school makes no provision for the 
amateur student of drawing and painting. The 
instruction is adapted to the needs of those who 
are engaged in the different departments of 
building work (architects, builders, modellers and 
carvers, decorators, metal-workers, &c.), de- 
signers in wall-papers, textiles, furniture, 
workers in stained glass, bronze, lead, {c., 
enamellers, jewellers and gold and silver-workers, 
bookbinders, and embroiderers. 


A Tria was made in the police cells in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard on Tuesday of the Vajen Bader 
patent smoke protector for firemen, which con- 
sists of a helmet-shaped head covering, fitted 
with mica eyepieces, and supplied with fresh air 
from a reservoir containing 1001b. of air. In one 
of the police cells, which was hermetically sealed, 
two fires of cotton-waste, leather, and other sub- 
stances calculated to emit suffocating fumes were 
lighted in a bogy. Among the officials who 
witnessed the trial were Commander Cuddy, of 
the Dockyard Reserve, Mr. J. A. Yates, chief 
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constructor, and Mr. J. T. Corner, chief engineer 
of the dockyard. As soon as the cell door was 
opened a constable wearing the helmet entered 
and stirred the fires, remaining in the cell for 20 
minutes, when he had to be released owing to 
the heat. Commander Cuddy then entered, and 
remained for ten minutes. . [t was stated that the 
trial was a complete success, and that the helmet 
would be valuable in enabling men to discover 
the locality of a fire in the confined spaces of a 
ship. 

Tue negotiations which have been carried on 
for some years, in which the local authorities 
have urged the Crown to make a series of 
short roads over the Forest of Dean, have at 
length been brought to a successful issue. New 
roads, totalling about eight miles in length and 
costing about £8,000, are to be made in the 
neighbourhood of Cinderford, Blakeney, Ruar- 
dean, Lydbrook, and Littledean. Owing to local 
difficulties the Lydbrook and Littledean roads 
will be taken last. he first length of road at 
Cinderford has been let, and the work is already 
going forward. They will be district roads, and 
will be handed over to the Rural District Council 
for maintenance on their completion. The Crown 
have offered to make a new road from Lydney to 
Lydbrook, costing £8,000, if the County Council 
will accept the same as a main road, and this 
matter is now under consideration. 


Somz months ago, says a correspondent of the 
Lancet, the Board of Guardians of Mitchelstown 
Union appointed a Mr. Lagherty clerk of the 
works in connection with the erection of a dis- 
pensary residence for the medical officer at Gal- 
bally at a remuneration of £1 per cent. on the 
necessary outlay. The guardians subsequently 
brought an action against him to recover £500 for 
negligence and non-fulfilment of his contract. 
This not alone failed, but resulted in the former 
being condemned to pay the defendant’s costs— 
viz., £60. During the trial it moreover trans- 
pired that the defendant at the time of his 
appointment was 83 years of age, and was by 
trade a carpenter. The Local Government Board 
have now notified their intention to seize the 
workhouse in consequence of the action ‘of the 
guardians, chiefly in reference to their non-pay- 
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ment of this bill of costs ; and the position of the 
union is rendered critical by the fact that the 
guardians have been already surcharged by the 
auditor of the Local Goverment Board to the 
amount of £123, while further heavy surcharges 
in connection with the dispensary house are 
pending. Ata specially convened meeting of the 
guardians, held on Aug. 28th, a resolution was 
passed requesting the Local Government Board to 
permit a cheque to be passed for the amount of 
the bill of costs, irrespective of other matters in 
dispute. 


Tur Right Hon. Chief Justice S. J. Way, 
P.C.,D.C.L., Chancellor of the University of 
Adelaide, and Lieut.-Governor of South Australia, 
who left Plymouth on Saturday afternoon last for 
Adelaide, slipped a train on his way down: from 
London, to visit the well-known ecclesiastical art 
studios of Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, in 
Exeter. Chief Justice Way, one of Australia’s 


most gifted sons, although of Devonian parentage, 
was born in the colonies. At an early age, how- 
ever, he was sent over to England to be educated, 
and received his education in Exeter, and as a 
boy used to attend the services at the old Bible 
Christian Chapel in Musgrave’s Alley, since 
destroyed. Mr. Harry Hems, at the time of 
demolition in 1878, for business premises, pur- 
chased the carved old oak double doors, measuring 
ift. 6in. by 5ft., by which entrance to the old 
building was obtained. He denuded them of 
whitewash, and conservatively restored the old 


oak. On their inner side, in small, plain 
characters, is incised the following :—‘* Double 
doors from the ancient High School, Musgrave’s 
Alley, Exeter, built by Richard de Braylegh, 
Dean of Exeter, a.p. 1343 ; demolished 1878. In 
1778 the Wesleyans acquired it as a chapel, and 
John Wesley preached there in 1779. These 
doors were made in 1593, and renovated by Harry 
Hems in 1886.’? The Lord Chief Justice’s interest 
at once again meeting (in Mr. Hems’s studios) 
the old doors so vividly photographed upon. his 
juvenile brain, can be more readily imagined 
than described. Three other doors, evidently 
the handiwork of the same cleyer 16th-century 
craftsman in wood, still exist in Exeter. One is 
in the entrance to the Guildhall, another may be 
seen in the Close (on the western side), and the 


third at the entrance to Morgan’s-court in St. 
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Sidwell’s. Mr. Hems has a fret-saw in his col- 


| lection, dated 1592 (said to be the oldest saw of 


its kind in existence), which, being undoubtedly 
of Exonian manufacture, it is possible was used 
in the actual construction of this quartette of 
grand historical old doors. 


Tue stuccoed walls of many of the older houses 
in the Province of Ontario, although really of 
wooden construction, appear like solid masonry, 
and have, says the Lngineering Record, the 
advantages of cheapness, efficient protection from 
the rigorous climate, and economy in construc- 
tion with common materials by ordinary labour. 
The ordinary siding of a frame house is furred out 
and lathed and plastered on the outside, the sur- 
face being coloured to suit, and thickly strewn 
with small pebbles set in the wet plaster. With 


| proper repairs this surface can be maintained ina 


neat and attractive condition, and promotes the 
warmth of the house, while it saves the necessity 
of painting ; but if allowed to become dilapid- 
ated, the appearance is very bad. The method of 
applying this rough-cast surface is to first cover 
the sheathing with two crossed layers of diagonal 
lath 3in. centre to centre, well nailed, and then 
plastered with two coats of rich lime mortar with 
plenty of cow’s hair, mixed at least four days 
before using, and well pressed into the key- 
spaces. After it has well dried the first coat is 
thoroughly dampened, and the second coat 
applied, and the rough-cast immediately thrown 
on its surface. The rough-cast is composed of 
washed fine gravel mixed to a creamy consistency 
with pure lime. This is thrown on with a wooden 
float and immediately brushed with a whitewash 
brush. One hundred yards of rough-cast requires 
1,800 laths, 12 bushels of lime, 13 barrel best 
cow’s hair, 1? yard of sand, # yard of gravel 
mixed with } yard of lime putty, and 16lb. of cut 
lath-nails, 1iin. long. 
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The Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council are about to appoint a head master 
of the new Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, 
erected by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards in memory of 
the late Lord Leighton. Applications must be 
forwarded to the Chairman of the Board, 9a, St. 
Martin’s-place, W.C., on or before Wednesday 
next, the 15th inst. 


Messrs. Buckland and Sons, of Windsor, sold on 
Friday the furniture of Sandlea, Datchet, which 
residence has been purchased by the Crown authori- 
ties. The villa is situated upon the north bank 
of the Thames, opposite the Home Park, and is a 
picturesque feature in the river scenery. By its 
acquisition the Crown now controls most of the 
property on the Buckingham shore between the 
Victoria and Albert Bridges, and has to a consider- 
able extent secured the privacy of her Majesty 
when driving along ‘the Thames-side road of the 
Royal grounds. 


Owing to the rapid growth of the parish of 
Willesden, it has recently been separated for poor- 
law purposes from the Hendon Union by order of 
the Local Government Board. The paupers of the 
parish are still, however, located at the Hendon 
Workhouse ; but efforts are now being made by the 
new Willesden Board of Guardians to acquire a site 
near Willesden Green, and erect a workhouse there 
at an estimated cost of £50,000. 


The Local Government Board having declined, 
upon second solicitation, to allow Scarborough Cor- 
poration to sell part of the Weaponness estate as a 
site for a proposed Wesleyan College, Mr. J. H. 
Moody, a member of the council, and the town 
clerk, have been appointed to wait upon the Local 
Government Board to endeayour to induce that 
authority to permit the sale upon the terms pro- 
posed, which are—(a) For the first- ten years the 
purchasers to pay the corporation a rental of £5 per 
acre per annum ; (/) from and after the expiration 
of that period the purchasers to pay in perpetuity a 
rental at the rate of £20 per acre perannum, We 
illustrated last week the design selected in com- 
petition for the building, by Messrs. Hall, Cooper, 
and Davis. - : 


At St.. Bartholomew’s Hospital on Friday, Mr. 
Langham held an inquest respecting the death of 
Frederick Brown, aged 32, a carman, who was 
killed at the newly-erected station front at Moor- 
gate-street Station. According to the evidence, 
Messrs. Allen and Son, a firm of contractors, had 
sent the deceased with his cart to fetch away a load 
of waste bricks, and after waiting about three 
hours he went up the scaffold to inquire of the fore- 
man how much longer he would have to remain. In 
doing this he slipped and fell, fracturing his skull. 
In giving evidence, the foreman said the deceased 
had no right to go up the scaffold. Ultimately, a 
verdict of accidental death was returned. ~ 
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Mr. Rhind, sculptor, Torphichen-street, Edin-— 
burgh, has just completed an angel figure which is — 
to be placed over the graves of the late Earl and 
Countess of Kinnoullin the old churchyard near — 
Dupplin Castle.’ The winged figure, cut out ofa 
block of Sicilian marble, is ft. 6in. in height. It — 
is to stand on a rocky base, and the design of the | 
memorial, which has been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Henry Seymour, architect, 
Edinburgh, includes an inclosing low balustrade 
marble round the grave, 


Mr. James M‘Lehose, a member of the firm of 
M‘Lehose and Sons, builders, Lanark, died on 
Friday from the result of an accident. On the — 
previous Tuesday afternoon he was assisting to 
remove a scaffold at the top of a three-story build-— 
ing, when a trace swung round, and pushed him off 
the plank on which he was sitting. He fell to the — 
ground among small stones and scaffolding, Mr. — 
M‘Lehose, who was about thirty years of age, was 
well known all over the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. — 


The will and codicil of Mr. George Elkington, 
F.R.I.B.A., for many years surveyor to the Ber- — 
mondsey Vestry, and a past master of the Coopers’ — 
Company, of Oakdene, Victoria-road, Worthing, — 
and formerly of Briarford, Anerley, who died on 
July 23, have been proved by the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £6,833 18s. 4d. 
The testator beaueaths £1,600 to his son George ~ 
(who for many years has been in partnership 
him), and also all his office furniture, fixtures, 
plant, &c. ; £1,600 to his son Harold ; £1,500 upon — 
‘sundry trusts for his daughters, Clara, Edith, and — 
Emily Anne; and £25 each to his executors. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his daughters. 


The Treasury decree took effect on Friday for the — 
sale of the ‘‘ Brompton boilers,’’ whose unsightly — 
buildings, together with a quantity of old stores, — 
were disposed of on that day by auction, 
sale took place in front of the South Kensin, ton 
Museum. The removal of the “ boilers,’ which 
formerly contained the patent collections, and have © 
latterly been used as storerooms, only accentuates 
the doleful aspect of the buildings from the road, and — 
the happily small fire in a corner of the science 
library on Tuesday evening shows the Se 
involved by the insanely reckless policy of huddling — 
priceless works of art in combustible structures 
surrounded by official residences. 


A chapel has been built by the Christian Brethren 
in Duke of York-street, Wakefield. It is of red 
brick with stone dressings, and is seated in pitch 
pine for 200 persons, the measurements being 39ft. 
by 26ft. Mr. H. Crutchley, of King-street, Wake- — 
field, prepared the plans, and Mr. §. C. Denison, — 
of Thornes-lane, was the builder, The cost was 
£805. - ~ 

The parish council of Northfield, Worcestershire, — 
have accepted with thanks the free gift from Mrs. 
Gibbins of 11% acres of land on the Wesley Park 
estate, as a recreation ground for the populous 
district of Selly Oak. ; 7 


_ The Coatbridge Dean of Guild Court have passed 

the plans of a new Roman Catholic Church, to be 
erected at the corner of Buchanan-street and 
Dandryan-road, for St. Augustine’s congregation. - 
The church will accommodate 1,000 worshippers, — 
and is to cost £10,000. There will be a nave, 
sacristy, and chancel. The building has been 
designed by Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, London, and 
will be built of Locherbridge stone. 


The first section of the light railway to Benwick, 
which is being made by the Great Eastern Railway 
Co., through the Cambridgeshire Fens, was opened 
on Wednesday week. The new branch line begins 
with a junction with the main line of the G.E.R. 
system, at the Three Horse Shoe sidings, between 
Whittlesey and March, and at present is open to 
Burnt House, a distance of three miles. It will 
eventually be carried 14 miles further south, ending 
at docks on the river Nene at Benwick. The 
purchase of land has cost the company £4,200, and 
another £17,000 is being spent on construction, __ 


Mr. F. J. Williamson, of Esher, has jus 
executed in marble a recumbent statue of the ite 
Bishop Harper, the first Bishop of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, which is to be p'aced in Christ- 
church Cathedral. The deceased prelate is repre- 
sented with his pastoral staff, and wearing his 
episcopal robes. 


An aisle and chapel are being added to the Mat 
lock Parish Church, in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign. The founda- 
tion-stone of the additions, which are estimated to 
cost over £1,000, has just been laid bythe Archdeacon 
of Derby. 


The Earl of Crewe opened on Saturday the 
Liberal Club at Knottingley. The building is 
situated in Aire-street, opposite the Flatts. Below 
are two shops, while on the first floor is a reading: 
room, l4ft. long by 21ft. wide. On the story 
above this are the billiard and reading rooms, the 
former being 32ft. by 27ft., with accommodation 
for two tables. The architects were Messrs, 
Tennant and Bagley, of Pontefract. ee | 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


THE ENGINEERING StrikE.—The Joint Committee 
of the Allied Engineering Trades received on Satur- 
day the first sum from the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners as the result of the levy 
upon the members, which it is estimated will pro- 
duce £560 weekly while the strike lasts. During 
this week a ballot is being taken of the members 
of a number of London trade societies as to 
whether a levy shall be made in favour of the 
engineers’ strike fund. More than a dozen unions 
in the Metropolis have already decided in favour 
of supporting the engineers during the dispute. 


LiverPoon.—A dispute has arisen between the 
cabinet-makers and the carpenter and joiners en- 
gaged upon the new White Star Offices, at the foot 
of James-street, as the result of which the latter 
have come out onstrike. The cabinet-making con- 
tract was placed in the hands of S. J. Waring and 
Sons, Limited, and the employés of the firm, having 
been engaged for some time upcn work of this 
character, are at present engaged in fixing it. It 
would seem that the dividing line between the 
work of the cabinet-maker and that of the joiner is 
difficult of definition, and in the present instance 
the joiners are aggrieved because they hold that the 
cabinet-makers have undertaken employment which 
does not legitimately belong to their trade. The 
jomers, numbering about 20, came out last Friday, 
and ten more of their trade withdrew at the same 
time from the employ of Messrs. Waring. Had the 
difficulty occurred earlier in the construction of the 
White Star offices, its effect would have been much 
more serious, for the operations of the carpenters 
and joiners have now arrived at an advanced stage, 
whereas formerly several hundred men were em- 
ployed upon work of this class. Messrs, Waring, 
who employ both cabinet-makers and joiners, but 
are primarily dependent upon the former, are pre- 
serving a neutral attitude in the matter. 
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Mr. Frank W. Lombard, a young architect, 
formerly of Boston, Mass., committed suicide at 
East Wilton, Me., August 24, 


The preparation of the stained-glass windows 
which have been presented to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
by the Duke of Westminster has been somewhat 
delayed by necessary structural alterations, and 
also by the absence of the artist, Sir W.-B. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R:A., on the Continent. The 
windows are to be placed in the north and south 
transepts, and one of them is now complete at the 
works of the makers, Messrs. Powell, of the 
Whitefriars Glassworks. The design for the other 
window is finished. 


The Castlecroft Congregational Sunday-school 
at Bury, Lancs., which was erected in 1892 (from 
designs of Mr. J. D. Mould, of Manchester and 
Bury) has just been decorated throughout by Mr. 
= V. Tarpey, painter and decorator, Union-square, 

ury. 


Work on the main sewer from the Capitol grounds 
to Second-street, Washington, D.C., has just been 
begun by the contractors, Messrs, Murphy Bros., 
who have taken the contract at 300,000dol. They 
began with a 43ft. excavation, and will install 
advanced machinery for excavating and transport- 
ing the potters’ clay, gravel, and red earth, which 
they expect chiefly to encounter in the 6,000ft. of 
line. Nearly the whole length of the sewer will be 
submerged at high tide. 


The resolution of H.M. Board of Works, plus the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to proceed with Sir 
Edward Poynter’s second mosaic in the outer lobby 
of the House of Commons, is gratifying news 
for all who are interested in the artistic adornment 
of our chief public buildings. 


The Holywell Rural District Council have enzaced 
Messrs. Goodison, Atkinson, and Ford, of Liver- 
pool, to prepare water and drainage schemes for 

agillt, at a remuneration for the water scheme, 5 
per cent. on the cost of the works, with a minimum 
outlay of £1,000; and for the sewerage scheme 
making report and estimate, £25. : 


The plans and works committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council have adopted sketch plans for a new 
swimming-bath for the north side, which it is pro- 
posed to erect at Saxe-Coburg-place, Glenogle- 
road. They are on the lines of the bath at Dalry 
with modifications to suit the ground. The esti- 
mated cost is between £10,000 and £12,000. 


The church of All Hallows, Kea, Truro, has no 
been completed by the erection of a porch, which 
has been opened by the Bishop of Truro, The 
church has cost, from first to last, over £5,000. It 
has been built throughout by Mr. Carkeek, of Red- 


ruth, Mr. G. H. Fellowes P i 
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Mr. Archibald Campbell Carlyle, late of the 
Archeological Survey of India, died on the 30th ult. 
at his residence, 25, Gratton-road, West Kensington 
Park, W., aged 68 years. 


The S‘ow Board of Guardians have adopted plans 
prepared for them by Mr. J. Shewell Corder, of 
Ipswich, for additions and alterations to the work- 
house at Stowmarket, estimated to cost £2,000. 


Good progress is being made with the Marlborough 
and Grafton Railway, and the line is expected to 
be opened next spring. About 2% miles of per- 
manent way and line have been completed, nine 
bridges have been built, the only tunnel nearly 
pierced, and the widening of the existing line be- 
tween Wolfhall and Grafton is finished. Mr. R. 
St. George Moore is the engineer, and Messrs. Aird 
and Co. are the contractors. 


A commencement will be made at once with the 
chancel of the new church of St. Ambrose, West- 
bourne, near Bournemouth. It will be erected from 
designs by Mr.. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Durham. 


The lecture-hall at Woodbridge, Hast Suffolk, 
will be reopened on Tuesday next, after having been 
renovated, re-roofed, and decorated. A new 
balcony with iron panelled front, 15ft. deep, and 
extending the whole width of the building, has been 
erected over the entrance-lobby. The erection of 
the balcony and other carpentry work has been 
satisfactorily carried out by Mr. W. I. Smith, the 
distempering and gas-fitting by Mr. W. Woodruffe, 
and the brickwork and ceiling decoration by Mr. 
Geo. Barrell. 


Extensive additions have recently been made to 
the workhouse buildings at Elham, near Folkestone, 
from plans by Mr. John Ladd, of London, 


It is understood that Mr. T. Armstrong, the 
director of the art division of the Science and Art 
Department, will retire from the service under the 
operation of the age regulation within the next few 
months. The vacancy was expected to occur next 
month, but Mr. Armstrong has been authorised to 
continue in office for a short time longer, and he 
will probably not leave until the preparation of 
the art estimates for the next financial year is 
completed. 


Memorial bricks of a new mission-hall, in con- 
nection with St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, were 
laid in Alexis-street, Southwark Park-road, last 
week. The builder is Mr. Chalkley, and the hall 
will be seated for 300 persons. 


Mr. H. H. Law, C.E., aninspector under the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Acomb, 
near Hexham, on Friday, into the proposal of the 
Hexham Rural District Council to borrow £950 for 
works of water supply in Acomb village. The 
proposal is to gather the water from the Salmon’s 
Well and Silver Hill springs to the~north of the 
village, into a storage tank on the waste land above 
the schoolhouse, and hence supply the whole of the 
village, including the terraces at the low end, from 
stand pipes. Mr. W. Dixon, C.E., of Newcastle, 
explained the scheme. 


The results of the Glasgow High (evening) School 
Building Construction Classes have turned out very 
satisfactorily. All the 26 elementary and nine out 
of 10 advanced students who were presented, have 
completely passed the respective stages in the recent 
science and art examinations. In addition to 
certificates resulting therefrom, the Glasgow School 
Board have granted class certificates of. proficiency 
to 26 elementary, 10 advanced, and four honours 
students. The opening lecture of the new session 
was delivered on Tuesday, the 6th-inst, 


In the case of Charles Samuel Proctor, of 
Bradford, builder and contractor, the order of dis- 
charge from bankruptcy has been suspended for 
three years ending August 10, 1900. 


The will of Mr. James Stiff, of Suffolk House, 
197, Clapham-road, and of the London Pottery, 
Lambeth, was proved on August 21, the value of 
the personal estat2 being £19,843. 


The Halifax Town Council decided on Friday to 
apply to Parliament during the next session to 
revive the powers for the construction of the 
Walshaw Dean Reservoir. It was explained that 
the proposed source of supply will be the cheapest 
owned by the corporation, and it will give 2% 
million gallons per day for £150,000. The corpora- 
tion have already provided the roadway along which 
to bring the water. 


A deputation which was appointed some months 
ago by the town council of Douglas, Isle of Man, to 
visit Paris, Dresden, Berlin, Brussels, and other 
Continental cities, and inspect the various systems 
of electric and other traction in use, have issued 
their report, which is drawn up by the town clerk 
of Douglas. The deputation sums up in favour of 
the overhead electric trolley system for the Douglas 
Promenade, A strong reason advanced in favour 
of the adoption of that system is that poles carrying 
overhead wires can also be used for the electric- 
\ lighting of the town. 
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The urban district council of Dawlish propose to 
seek powers, by a provisional order, to build a pier, 
and have resolved to obtain estimates and plans 
from three firms who in April last forwarded ap- 
proximate estimates. The firms and estimates then 
were:—G. Webb and Co., Westminster, £4,750 ; 
R. J. G. Read, Westminster, £5,800; and Morgan 
Davies, Swansea, £6,300. 


To the small permanent collection of pictures at 
the corporation art gallery in the mansion of Christ- 
church Park, Ipswich, nine additions have lately 
been made by donors resident in the borough, They 
comprise four presented by the mayor, viz. :—oil 
painting, Minsmere Cliff, Dunwich, by W. D. 
Batley ; oil painting, Halstead Hall, Cumberland ; 
water-colour drawing, Old Market Cross; ditto, Old 
Town Hall, Ipswich ; an oil painting of Corfe Castle, 
painted and presented by Mr. F. G. Cotman; and 
the other gifts are three oil paintings—Portrait of 
Lord Nelson ; ‘‘ Birth of the Conway,’ by E. R. 
Smyth; ‘ Meditation,’’ by Feti; and a water- 
colour drawing by B. Galofre. 


The Works Committee of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Water Trust have adopted a report by the 
engineer recommending them to lay a new pipe to 
bring in an additional supply of three or four million 
gallons of water per day during the summer season 
from Gladhouse. The engineer stated that three 
million gallons per day additional for 100 days can 
be obtained from Gladhouse during the summer 
season at a cost, including way-leave, of £23,500. 


The dismantled shell of St. Michael’s Church, 
Wood-street, will be shortly demolished, and a pile 
of buildings, forming a branch of the London Joint 
Stock Bank (Limited) erected in its place. The 
freehold site was offered at the Mart a short time 
back by Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield, and 
changed hands for £31,500 to Messrs. Davis and 
Emanuel, of Finsbury-circus. This firm of archi- 
tects were acting as agents for the bank, and they 
are now preparing plans for the erection of the new 
edifice. The site occupies an area of 3,700 superficial 
feet. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Leaming- 
ton Corporation have rejected by a large majority 
a proposition that the corporation should buy the 
gasworks at the cost of £123,000. 


A London County Council report just issued 
shows thata considerable profit has been made in 
the year ending the 31st of March last in connection 
with the working and maintenance of the Council’s 
lodging-house in Parker-street, Drury-lane. The 
charge made here for accommodation is 6d. per bed 
per night, while at the commonest lodging-house 
for poor ‘‘dossers’? a charge of at least 4d. is 
exacted. In thecase of the Parker-street institu- 
tion the arrangements made for the comfort and 
cleanliness of the lodgers are said to be highly 
appreciated. 


A stained-glass window by Messrs. Ward and 
Hughes, of London, is to be placed in St. Guthlac’s 
Church, Market Deeping, as a Diamond Jubilee 
memorial. 


The East Kent magistrates granted on Saturday 
a provisional license for the pavilion now in course 
of erection at the end of the pier at Herne Bay. 
The pier is being lengthened and extended at a cost 
of over £30,000, and is expected to be finished by 
May 31 of next year. 


The directors of the Isle of Man Tramways have 
obtained from the Manx Legislature power to 
extend their line of electric tramway from Laxey to 
Ramsey, and arrangements have been made to con- 
struct an extension which, when completed, will 
result in an electric tramway line, mainly along the 
sea coast, from Douglas to Ramsey, a distance of 
19 miles. 


The foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic 
Church for Loughrea will be laid by the Bishop of 
Clonfert during October. The church will be built 
by Mr. P. Glynn, whose tender has been accepted 
at about £13,000. 


A Jubilee drinking-fountain at the corner of 
Manor Farm-road and Wood Mill-lane, Swathbury, 
at the eastern boundary of Southampton, was 
formally presented to the corporation of that 
borough last week by the donor, Sir Samuel 
Montague, M.P. The fountain was designed by 
Mr. Percy McQuoid, and was erected by Messrs. 
Garret and Haysom, of East-street, Southampton. 


An inquiry was held in the town hall, Gorton, 
near Manchester, on Tuesday week, by Colonel W. 
Langton Coke, M.Inst.CE., with reference to ap- 
plications by the Gorton Urban District Council for 
permission to borrow a sum of £10,850 for a 
cemetery, and £20,196 for works of private street 
improvement. 


The foundation stones of a new Primitive 
Methodist Sunday School, which is in course of 
erection in the Hamil-road, Burslem, were laid on 
Monday week, The school wi'l afford accommoda- 
tion for 420 children, and is being built at a cost of 
£350, exclusive of the land. The contractor is Mr. 
John Henry Broadhurst, builder, Burslem. 


\ 
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The Earl of Crewe is to be asked to open the Art 
School at Hightown, Crewe, about the middle of 
next month, and the sanatorium is to be opened on 
the same day. 


At the meeting of the Spalding Urban District 
Council, on Wednesday week, it was decided to 
build a new retort house for the gasworks, at an 
estimated cost of £2,000. The house is to accom- 
modate twelve retorts, of which it is proposed at 
first to put in six, and a bathroom for the stokers is 
also to be provided. 


On Saturday the memorial-stones of a Methodist 
New Connexion chapel were laid in Ombersley- 
road, Balsall Heath. The building is to be Gothic 
in style, with a main entrance from Ombersley- 
road, and the plan is based on the nave and aisle 
model, with a small gallery over the entrance lobby, 
and a choir gallery and organ-loft at the rear of 
the rostrum. The chapel will afford accommoda- 
tion for 500 persons. The contractor is Mr. George 
Webb, of Handsworth; and the architect Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, of Nottingham. 


A new academy, which has just been erected by the 
Dumfries School Board on the site of the old one, 
was formally opened on Friday by Sir Robert T. 
Reid, Q.C., M.P. The main building is of Classical 
design, of two storeys in height, containing, besides 
the ordinary class-rooms for the upper and pre- 
paratory school, a suite of four apartments for art 
teaching, and three for the teaching of science. In 
a detached block there are workrooms for techuical 
instruction in wood and metal work, and a gym- 
nasium. The central hall, off which all the class- 
rooms open, has a floor area measuring 60ft. by 
45ft., and is 38ft. in height. The total cost has 
been about £15,000. The plans were supplied by 
Mr. Frank Carruthers, of Lockerbie and Dumfries, 
and were chosen in competition. 


ESTABLISHED ESTABLISHED 


OVER OVER 


HALF-A-CENTURY 


TIES. PLANS, &. 


Lithographed in best style and with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 


191 & 192, Fleet St.,and 1 & 2, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 
Special Prices quoted for Large Jobs, 
LripERAL DISCOUNTS ACCORDING TO ARRANGEMENT. 


SAERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 
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Over Forty Years’ General Experience has 
proved that 


SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, 


Absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves 
BRICKS, STONE, CEMENT, PLASTER, 
STUCCO, &c. 

Adopted by Governments and ae Bodies throughout the 
world. 


SZERELMEY & CO., ROTHERHITHE NEW RD,,S.E, 


W. Hl. LASCELLES and Co, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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Incorporating THE HAM HILL STONE CO. and C. TR. 
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LATEST PRICES. 


: IRON, &c. 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £5 15° 0° to £60 0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 60 10h igs 610 0 
Wrought-Ivon Girder Plates...... 5-150 —5,. «620: 0 
Bar Iron, good. Staffs................+ Ox O 594 ee ew 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
Banare coe Scccasecsa E daty ssiveeae eine y 6 TAO S055. BE O28 
Do.,, Wel 8b. = 55s5-0,.0ckeerdseps cages DAD aOinis, ae Ly 6 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 
South Staffs 6°, 85 0 
Best Snedshill OreyHcl0 3070 


Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &e., £6 15s. 0d. per con. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron— 
No. 18 to 20, No. 22to 24. 


6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 
PAULO cocentan Pea vera sain Lacks cob £1036: Oe TELE 3020 
Best cit60 <sa5.5.tcrs cemerstenn eects 11-58: 1110 0 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Columns..............ccs0008 £6 0 0 to £810 0 
Cast-Lron Stanchions............00008 6-0" Oe 557 oto 
Sast-Lron Sash Weights ............ = 3) ee aa OS 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
3in. diameter 5°10 O- 5,2, 2b=1b 50 
Aint: COGS, . Saaion stein: 5° B90: 45 510 0 
Zin. to 24in. (all sizes) ...... gener 4, 1D 20 yr. Die 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 
and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra.] 
Pig Iron— Per ton. 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall- .....,...... 105s. to 110s. 


Hot Blast, ditto 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 
Gas-Tubes 75p.c. Fittings 77}p.c. 
70 


Woater-Tubes......cccccccsesseceeeeees 79 7123 
Stedim-TLabes. cis clic: avkegsccvesooses 623 BD 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ............ 60 9 62 
Galvanised Water-Tubes ......... 5d a 57 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 “5 47 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks. 
Sheet Zine, for roofing and work- ‘Per ton. Per ton. 
ING UD... ceect cans tease cee aendmente te aes £2010 0 to£2015 0 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft. super. 1415 0 ,, 1515 0 
Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs.....,.......0 Th. le Oi ped Bb) 
Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ............ Lb S0% Gs. ASO 
CopperSheets, sheathing androds 6) 0 0 , 61 0 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 51 5 0 ,, 5110 0 
Tits SELRTLS Me vtec teow eusttbs naeenasNe 6123 295 Olas 9 
Do., English Ingots . 64-10. CO 552 64512) 6 
Spelter, Silesian .......... LPG2 Ot sae 
Per ton Per ton 
Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to Gin. ...... £3. 15; 02,, “69.45-..0 
Cut Ploor Brads .s.0..dsercresssanke 810: 30<555 5 ew: 
Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 
Qto7 8 9 OF STS AS Se 14 ee 1D es WW ake 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 
TIMBER. 
Teak, Burmah.............+. per load £14 5 0 to £1510 0 
7).  Dangkokic. Ass oo oligy Sows LO T1020 S55 kD 20520: 
Quebec pine, pitch......... Ss ers _— ay _- 
1 Sn aE Oe pe Ae Ogee 
Ane bags (ime kane 610 0 
95k be OAM ies 6-020 
59 bie RE FO? AL yy kD SO 
= B65 5023, £400 <0 
ay ick ee AO OSs a eD LOS 
Fir ¥ 2. BHO Sayer Leb 
Wainscot, Riga p..log 3. -,, ... 1.100, 315. 0 
Lath, Dantsie, p.f.......... Seared aw SLO gy mr Owe O 
St Petersbure .sicrineens,. ur SEDO O02 8 
Greenheart ......... eth 80405. 7 -6,10 20 
ga fed dee Bae mee A PMN te Pre ga Mies Ae IO AO orgs’ Se sO aD 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ..percubefoot 018 , 0 110 
Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot 
Sin. thigh 7c. iva nesepreence tary tacts O02 5 S200 
” 99. sen O 90D 55 — 05 0165 
” ” 004 ” 0 0 5 
Cedar, Cuba 43 0 0 4, oO 0-5 
= Honduras 3, Re ir is PR RC 2 
Satinwood "ys On 0s Verne eee sO 
Walnut, Italian ............ Wye ORO Oey eNO Og 
Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by lin. 
by Llin. :— 
Quebec, Pine, 1st..............0.2068 .... £20 10 0 to £2610 0 
* Oiidie Wik. Pe ae cas 150020508 ly 10. 0 
: Sid St ioe eas 7 1002 ,;° Ad-40- 0 
Canada Spruce, 1st.....5.....cc...se06 10-10°-0°,,..12 0 0 
ee 2nd and 3rd ......... SOMO Ses 1e9 i 0 
New Brunswick ......:.....scec00+sse0e 7 104.03, S056 
ga os 5 hue eeacrauysaiavibanls osnsapeee 610.0 5; TAO GO 
St. Petersburg. 810 0 ,, 1210 0 
Swedish .. 9- 0-0 54,0 16)105 50 
Finiand .... 8.0.0: 4 e310 
White Sea.......... 9 10°04, ~16- 0.50 
Battens, all sorts: «0 .....6..<clsecsssee 5-0-0. 4, (20 2050 
Flooring Boards, per square of lin. :— 
Ist prepared wits ssety.cte ane riveceons 0 8:96 5,5 *0. 156-6 
DG GitbO > casey ae usekexvice de tsws ents s 0 FO we 2032.0 
Other qualities +0 50 435. 0566 
Staves, per standard M :— 

MODEC. DIPSiararercisaissootis enveree _ 
U.S. ditto .......... » 4210 
Memel, cr. pipe . 0 , 240 0 0 
Memel, brack -..........cscoscerserees 04; 210-0 


Woins6ed: \.5 ccescerecssoed cecal 0 to£16 10 0 
Rapeseed, English pale... ,, ... 28 Os ee 0 
Do: browns. c eco aoe 9) ese 2 26 LOMO? ee BOUL 210 
Cottonseed, refined ...... ie 16 VOLO ye OO 
Olive, Spanish ............... ” 28 00, 300 0 
Seal, pale j.is-becesesscaiee ten os as. 200 Oe ae ORO 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... 33 se BT LO OP, ae ae 20 EO 
Do;, Ceyl6n: tis yarcncs 5-2 hogy. Ace 2 ALO WO oO 
Palm, Lagos. Bisercvsise.ssap 39 ets, AY TOs G0 peeako sO 
Ol€inG 3, .cevssserverseteaetes 9). cave” ASG 2s ko ao LO 
Lubricating U.S.............pergal. 0 6 3, 07 6 
Petroleum, refined......... 5, .. 0 0 43, 0 0 4% 
Tar, Stockholm..... perbarrel 12 0, 165 0 
Archangel .i.,.......c:4.'siss5 99, oes) 012 6 4,, 90 16 0 
Turpentine, American... per‘ton 21 0 0 , 2110 Q 


Be ger = Herat rate 
: = ms 4 ks apa ano ee >> a a ee 
ae ee 2 en + She Be Sea ep es 
a3 2 a 3 ore : : Ser ad i (Cr 1897 
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DRAKE, &, GORHAM, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTIN 


SPECIALISTS. __ ae 

66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

And at Manchester, Glasgow, and Chester. ¥: 

ND FOR BOOK, price Is..6d., giving al information, and 

Enc cae of all the maberigh aheneveaey for abe elec ‘Lighting ofa 
Country House. , 


————-. 4 
iro 


* 
: 


cy 
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WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, ~ 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD | 
MERCHANTS, “4 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. — 
The most extensive Stock of every kind ote 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for ie 


immediate use. 


TENDERS. : } 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the m 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


ABERDEEN.—For building three dwelling-houses on the ti 
south side of Urquhart-road. Mr. William Smith, archi- 


tect :— 3 
King, J., Aberdeen (accepted). 


Baru.—For furnishing the pump-room annexe, for t] e : 
corporation. Mr. J. M. Brydon, of London, architect :— — 
Millard (accepted) ... raf ck OD aD 


Baru.—For erection of art gallery in Bridge-street, for 
the corporation :— oe 
Higgs and Hill, London ... £16,910 
Estcourt and Son, Gloucester 

Downs, W., Walworth 

Beaven, Bristol a a 
Hayward and Wooster, Bath 
Cowlin and Son, Bristol dy 
_Long, J., and Sons, Bath* ... 3 “ 
* Accepted. i 
Brccuies.—For the supply of 600 tons of broken (1jin ) 
granite, for the town council: — ~ ‘=a 
Manuelle, A. and F., London (accepted) 12s. 6d. per ton. — 


Beccires.—For making up Denmark-row, for the town = ; 


council :— : 
Glenny, B. W. (accepted) £170 0 0 


Brccres.—For laying 500 yards of cement pavement, 
for the town council :— 
Betts (accepted) 1s. 103d per square yard. 


Brixuam.—For erection of new National Provincial 
Bank of England premises at Fore-street, and painters” 
and glaziers’ work in connection with same. Messrs. — 
Norman G. Bridgman, A.R.I.B.A., and Walter H. 2) 
Bridgman, M.S.A., Torquay, Paignton, and bots pgceton Pe 

e 


i 
S 

cooocosco 

esoococo 


architects. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermo. Brown, 
of Paignton :— : ir 
For building works :— em ic 
Goss Bros., Torquay ... 3+, 1,100 “0-0 eas 
Dovey, E P., Torquay wa) sae. 1,044.50 205 
Webber, G., & Maunder, Paignton 933 *0..-0., ae 
Hazelwood Bros., Brixham... .. 922 0 0 | 
Webber, H , and Sons, Paignton*... 098 -0 <0 Sam 
For painting works :— DS aan 
Goss Bros., Torquay ... Witte 78 20) 10° ae 
Webber, H.,-and Sons, Paignton ... 49 0. 0058 
Hookings, Brixham ... re ik 46 10, OFS 
Persee, Brixham 42 18 10 
May, E., Brixham 3010 0 


: Accepted, with amendments. 


town council :— 

Williams, W. O. (accepted) — 3 
Coxcuam.—For the restoration of St. Andrew’s Church, 

Congham, Norfolk (first contract). Mr. Herbert J. 
Green, Norwich, architect and surveyor :— , 
Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham £612 4 2 
Larner, W. J., East Dereham ake 507 4 6 
Boddy, J., Harpley, Swaffham* ... 503 0 0 

* Accepted conditionally. 


CrtcxLewoon.—For alterations to shop and premises 
at No. 23, The Parade, High-road, Cricklewood. Mr. 
John Spink, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., architect : — : 


Sage and Co. £516 0 0 
Neal he . 823-0 0 
Wheeler, E. _... fa tsa oe 314 0 0 
Sumner and Co. (accepted) ; 295 0 O 


(Architect's estimate, £276.) 


Dawtisn.—For erection of cattle shed at Longden 
Farm, for Mr. G. Ermen. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Walter H. Bridgman, M.8.A., Torquay, 
Paignton, and Teignmouth, architects :— 

Brickwork : Reynolds, Stareross pen 
Carpentry: Blackmore, Dawlish (accepted). 


Exmoutua.—For alterations and repairs at the Criterion 
Inn, Exmouth, for Messrs. Ross and Pidsley, Well Park 
Brewery, Exeter. Messrs. Kerley and Ellis, archi-— 


tects :— 
Letten, H., Exmouth (accepted) 


Exmourn.—For the rebuilding of the Railway Hotel, 
for Messrs. Norman and Pring, City Brewery, Exeter, 
Messrs. Kerley and Ellis, Exmouth and Salterton, archi- 


tects :— : 
Gibson, Exeter nt ans £1,400 0 0 
Skinner, Sidmouth .., aaa ee 1,830 OD) = 
Abell, Exmouth ... “st << 1,325 0 0 
Hayman, Exmouth... me 7 1,237 3 0 
Perry, Exmouth mE 1,159 0 0 
Dart, Exmouth ie ve x 1,050 0 4 
(Continued on page XVI.) 
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INTERMEDDLING OF ARCHITECTS. 


i deciding a recent case, in which a 
number of architects were ranged on oppo- 
site sides, the late Mr. Justice Cave declared, 
‘There were no such unsatisfactory men as 
architects ”—a remark which may not go for 
much, except that it shows that architects 
are not quite so keen about professional 
honour and etiquette as they sometimes 
imagine themselves to be. ‘‘ All is fair in 
love and war” isa maxim which holds good 
in matters of business as well. There are 
certain modes of conduct, however, which 
cannot be regarded in the. same light—we 
mean the intermeddling of architects with 
each other’s work, trying to obtain commis- 
sions by means damaging to others in the 
profession, and so on, and these are pro- 
ceedings which cannot be excused by rules of 
fair competition. 

Professional interferences are of many 
kinds. No one resents intermeddling more 
than the artist, for although the fine arts 
have been described as ‘‘ non-monopolistic 
pleasures,” those that are engaged in works 
of the kind are particularly jealous and ex- 
elusive, and will suffer little interference 
with their special craft. What would a 
painter or decorative artist say if his em- 
ployer suggested any improvement in the 
composition, colour, or scheme of his work? In 
fact, we can hardly imagine any artistic design 
being produced under any restraint, or a 
designer carrying on his work assailed by 
continual prescriptions and suggestions. 
These interruptions to his ideas would.be 
fatal to any success, as they would be to any 

- literary or poetical effort. The architect, 

although more handicapped by commands, 

injunctions, and suggestions, should also 
refuse to compromise himself or his work. 

He has to put up with many of those 
interruptions and interferences in his ordi- 
nary daily practice. When his building 

is just about to be completed, some difference 

may arise between himself and the contractor 
as to the meaning of a specification clause ; 
his certificate is disputed because a sufficient 
allowance has not been made for the execu- 
tion of an extra. The contractor employs an 
outside architect or surveyor to inspect or 
measure his work. This kind of inter- 
ference with the functions and duties of the 
responsible architect cannot be quietly sub- 
mitted to, especially when there is an arbi- 
tration clause. To be told by an outsider 
that such-and-such a clause means so-and- 

so is really the same as being told that Mr. A. 
knows less of his own business than Mr. B. 
The dispute may be about the joists. They 
are specified to be of Baltic timber or red 
and_ yellow fir: the contractor has sub- 
stituted, perhaps, almost as good timber 
of less reputable name. A.’s opinion 
is challenged by B. There are even more 
galling interferences. 
a design, say, fora homestead. The employer 
shows it to another farming friend, who finds 
several faults with the plan of the buildings. 
Alterations have to be made, or a large hotel 
is to be built in a provincial town, The pro- 
moters or manager desire the latest arrange- 
ments and appliances seen in the best London 
and Continental hotels. After much study 
the plans are prepared; but a member of 
the committee who has a friend an architect 
in London submits the plans to him. A new 
set of plans are prepared which, while incor- 
porating all that is good in A.’s design, 
comprises several modern ideas and experi- 

ences, These plans are submitted to the 


An architect prepares | 


committee, who approve of them, and 
architect A. is instructed to revise his 
plans on B.’s model. Of course, Mr. A. 
highly resents B.’s interference; and, to 
say the least, it is very unprofessional. B,’s 
friends on the committee do everything to 
get himemployed. This isno unusual instance 
of what happens every day. ‘The inter- 
meddler steps in just when the design has 
been completed, and the company are about 
to issue their prospectuses to the public. 
Till then he remains in the background. 
There are plenty of these interlopers in every 
profession, but the architectural calling is 
full of them. Every competing architect 
can remember the after-competition ‘‘ free- 
booter” who ‘comes in to gather up the 
spoils of his competing brethren by appro- 
priating their ideas, and finally submitting 
plans which combine the good points of the 
premiated ‘first’? and ‘second,’ comes 
in for the commission after the premiums 
have been awarded. The non-competing 
buccaneer is an ‘“‘artful dodger,” and knows 
a thing or two better than competition. 
Many municipal surveyors have been credited 
with this doubtful pre-eminence. But, after 
all, the man who tries to supplant another 
by submitting a design after the original 
conception has been finished, is the most 
offensive interloper, defying alike all con- 
siderations of professional etiquette and 
conduct. A few members of that august 
body which have their headquarters in 
Conduit-street have not been altogether 
reproachless in this respect, though as a 
body they hold such conduct up to deserved 
censure; but then, of course, we cannot blame 
a society for the individual delinquencies 
of its members. The practice of which we 
speak is common enough, and there may be 
palliating circumstances in certain cases. 
For example, an architect who has a good 
ordinary practice, a parishioner and a 
church-goer, is requested by the vicar to 
prepare a design for a new chancel and 
fittings. This he does according to his lights, 
which may not be particularly ecclesiastical 
or correct; in due course he submits it to 
his client and churchwardens. <A wealthy 
parishioner promises to subscribe to the 
building fund only on the understanding 
that a design by an expert ecclesiastical 
architect is carried out, and the committee 
are obliged to accede to the request. 
They are compelled to make a clean breast 
of it to the original architect. His rival 
is consulted by the committee, and he agrees 
to prepare designs without inquiring whether 
any other plans have been accepted. The 
committee gets out of their arrangement 
with No. 1 as well as they can. His plans 
will not pass the requirements of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. A sensitive man 
may well feel offended on being told his design 
is not quite up to the recognised standard, 
and he may also be indignant that another 
architect has submitted plans. But really 
the second architect has not done so sur- 
reptitiously : he is unaware that anyone else 
has been asked to act professionally. If 
anyone is to blame, it is the vicar, for not 
having arranged with his parishioner friend 
conditionally, or the committee who give 
instructions to prepare a design through 
their chairman, the proceedings being entered 
in the minute book. Of course, the man 
who is superseded by another in the same 
work is naturally resentful. However 
superior the design of his rival may be, he 
is not readily disposed to acknowledge such 
superiority : he thinks rather of the dis- 
appointment and the rebuff of being 
supplanted by another. These  inter- 
ferences, unpleasant as they are, generally 
arise through some ill-advised appointment. 
Friends and committees are apt to consider 
that if a church, or a building of a special 
kind, is to be built, Mr. Brown will do as 
well as anybody else, without making the 
slightest inquiry as to his fitness or the class 


of practice heisin. If they were going to a 
medical man they would probably be more 
careful. In this way we often see a specialist 
ousting a general practitioner, and we may 
point to it as a warning to those who engage 
architects for kinds of work they have little 
experience of. All this is very different to 
thrusting one’s self into the notice of a client — 
who has had plans prepared by another, 
offering to design and carry out a house at 
less cost, &c., which nothing but a sense of 
professional honour or proper etiquette would 
prevent. Much thas yet to be done by the 
leading bodies of the profession to inculcate 
this discipline, and it is generally the more 
blatant and arrogant that are found the 
greatest transgressors in this respect. The 
professional touter is always most in- 
different to the disciplinary rules of his 
own class. Perhaps the most obnoxious 
kind of intermeddlers are those who are 
ready to give evidence of the most contra- 
dictory and conflicting character in courts of 
law, who for a small fee are prepared to 
swear to almost anything on the slenderest 
of evidence. In this direction, too, much has 
yet to be done by public and professional 
opinion. How can a man actually say, for 
instance, that in precisely similar circum- 
stances he would have done something quite 
contrary to avert any failure of foundation, 
or that Mr. Smith’s charges are twice as 
much as they ought to be? Cases are common 
in which ‘the witnesses on one side swear 
exactly the opposite of the other side; that 
some material is bad, like mortar which is 
approved by the other; and this sort of thing 
is so common that the late Mr. Justice Cave the 
other day, in a case decided at Nottingham, 
remarked: ‘‘ There were no such unsatisfac- 
tory men as architects, for they were always 
at the opposite poles to one another.” They 
were always contradicting one another on the 
simplest issues. 

Intermeddling with buildings erected from 
the designs of others is another kind of inter- 
ference which is worth attention. One of 
the questions put down for consideration at 
the recent congress at Brussels was whether 
it is right for an architect to finish portions 
of an old building that is left incomplete, 
and it is one that opens a large field of 
inquiry. For instance, Truro Cathedral was 
left unfinished, though it is happily now 
being completed by the same architect. 
Suppose another architect had been employed 
to complete the design: would it be justifi- 
able for him to finish the fabric when its 
designer was still living ? And scores of 
churches, mansions, municipal, and other 
buildings are in the same condition of incom- 
pleteness. Years or months elapse, and 
another architect is employed to carry out the 
design in the lifetime of the original archi- 
tect. Is it professional for Mr. B. to step in 
and receive instructions for the completion of 
a building designed by Mr. A., supposing 
the work to be of an elaborate and highly- 
artistic description? We think the consen- 
tient voice of the profession would be, 
‘‘No.” The man who conceives the design of 
a building, or who begins a book or a 
play, should be employed to finish it. 
It would be unjust to him to give it to 
another to complete who might not have the 
appreciative faculty to carry it out in the 
same spirit. We are speaking only of de- 
signs of a special character in which the art 
qualities are conspicuous. If it was merely 
adding a bay or two to a church nave, or the 
lengthening of a factory or railway station, 
Mr. B. might do it as well as Mr. A., who 
was not accessible. Other questions arise. 
Suppose an architect is engaged to com- 
plete the design of someone else. Ought 
he to follow the original as closely as possible, 
or add something that is entirely fresh? 
Suppose it is the completion of, say, the 
Government Offices at Whitehall. For the 
sake of unity, the blocks should be repeated 
as nearly as possible, or, at least, the same 
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style ought to be maintained, especially if 


the buildings complete a great quadrangle, 


or front a main street. What worzld 
have been the effect if the Louvre had 
been completed in different styles, we can 
imagine; though that group of buildings 
shows various alterations and additions from 
the time of Francis I. to Napoleon III., 
which can be noticed in contrasting the work 
of Lescot with the later angle pavilion of 
Place Louis Napoleon by Visconti. Again, 
no one could complete Inigo Jones’s frag- 
ment of a palace at Whitehall in any other 
style. But it is not always desirable to 
follow the original closely; it. is more in- 
dependent and honest to add a new portion 
intended for a different purpose in a style 
that is really modern, even if by so doing the 
unity of the design is weakened. But this 
is a large question, and there are so many 
governing circumstances that it is impossible 
to lay down a general rule as to whether an 
architect is justified in repeating or altering 
the design of his predecessor. The trades- 
man, too, interferes with the architect’s 
work. Does he not introduce to the 
employer a chimneypiece of nondescript 
design, elaborately overwrought with coarse 
mouldings; or a new pattern electric 
ehandelier or bracket, in a style com- 
pletely at variance with the building? 
If the architect remonstrates, he is told by 
the employer that as he ‘“‘has to find the 
money, he wishes to have his own taste 
gratified, or that of his wife,” so the very 
offensive manufacturers’ design finds its way 
into the best room of the house. The inter- 
meddling maker of cheap fittings and furni- 
ture will sometimes frustrate the intention 
of the designer. Such things as cast-iron 
verandahs, overmantels, and the like may 
dispense with the architect’s help entirely ; 
the clergyman of a new church may much 
interfere with the architect by selecting the 
pattern-in-stock reading-desk, pulpit, font, 
and reredos from a church-furnisher’s cata- 
logue, and the so-called ‘‘ art furnisher ” will 
often use his influence to procure for himself 
the furnishing and decoration of a large 
residence. And how many persuasive argu- 
ments may be used to enlist the patronage of 
such men as Mr. Midas, a millionaire, who 
wishes to build a residence free of all trouble. 
The ‘‘universal provider” firm or company 
will undertake the design and furnishing of 
a complete residence in the ‘latest style,” 
taking all responsibilities of contract and the 
trouble of selecting an architect and builder 
fora given sum. All personal trouble and 
extras are saved. To the matter-of-fact 
business man who does not trouble about 
peccadilloes of art, but wants ‘‘ something up 
to date,” this plan of agency is much more 
attractive than the employment of an archi- 
tect: he can have exactly what he wants. 
The ready-built dwelling has a charm for him 
despite its crudeness and want of design. 
These are some of the influences against 
which the architect has to contend. His work 
is beset by a host of tradesmen and agents, 
contractors and others who endeayour to 
dissuade the employerfrom obtaining designs, 
or who, if they should fail, seek to interfere 
with his design by various pretexts: that of 
accomplishing the same result by cheaper 
means, making more display, and catering 
for fashion and novelty. 
_ 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


q Mere educational bodies are busy preparing 

their programmes for the coming season, 
and the younger members of the profession 
will naturally turn their attention to them 
after a period of touring and rest. The 
very natural question with the young student 
who has been serving his apprenticeship is 
‘“* How can I obtain that amount of general 
and practical knowledge which is necessary 
for me to acquire? I have learned all an 
architect in practice can teach me: can draw, 


a es ae Pee > here 


trace, copy specifications, make estimates, 


help to take out quantities, assist in making 
working drawings, and haye seen buildings 


in progress; but there are numberless things 


I know nothing about, except from desultory 


reading and hearsay.” He turns to the pro- 
spectus and syllabus of one of the several 
colleges—like King’s or the City of London 
College ;—but probably only to find that 
it gives a number of courses of subjects of 
rather bewildering complexity, which he 
thinks he can learn just as well from good 
treatises, and for much of the rest, as the exer- 
cises in building construction, he believes he 
knows it all sufficiently well for ordinary 
business. Whether he does or not, we do not 
presume to say. But one thing is clear: a 
pupil of intelligence who has been indus- 
trious and has served his term of articleship 
in the office of a general practitioner, has 
acquired in the only way possible all the 
instrumental means or methods for carrying 
on the business. We do not say he has 
learned the rativnale or the reasons for doing 
this or the other, or that he knows any 
branch theoretically ; but he has learned just 
so much of the modus operandi of his craft 
as will enable him to carry outa building 
of an ordinary kind—say a house. And this 
is what he cannot learn so completely 
by attending classes, however excellent. 
As a matter of fact, they are theoretical 
and disconnected, and the practical work- 
shop practice is of much the same 
character ; the applications are not real, but 
assumed. Itis one bay of a vault without 
reference to other parts of the structure. It 
is one roof-truss, or partition, butnotintended 
for any particular building; and so of 
examples of masonry or joinery and iron- 
work. They are separate and disjointed 
studies—useful, but without connection with 
the building. What the student wants isa 
knowledge of principles that will enable him 
to apply his practical routine learned in the 
office to the best account, and these principles 
are best acquired in the college or school 
before he goes into the architect’s or engi- 
neer’s office; but if he does not learn them 
at this early stage, he should be taught them 
in the lecture or classroom which may be 
attended during his term of apprentice- 
ship or afterwards. And what Mr. Deacon 
has said about the education of engi- 
neers is equally true of the training 
of architects. There is danger in the 
limitation. of compulsory subjects in the 
examinations for certificates or degrees. The 
student is coached up in one or two subjects 
to the neglect of other equally important 
matters. We know, for example, that in 
some of the colleges mathematics is made 
one of the main subjects, and if the student 
is at allan adept in it, he spends the larger 
portion of his time on studies of this class; to 
the neglect of other subjects of more prac- 
tical importance. We are glad to see that 
the City of London College provides for 
classes and art studios. The former include 
practical sanitary science, quantity survey- 
ing, civil and mechanical engineering, valua- 
tion, technical drawing, and building con- 
struction. Too much attention also is given 
to the copying old buildings, dates, and 
styles instead of trying to encourage the 
student to design for special purposes. Mere 
draughtmanship is accepted as a proof of art 
qualification, instead of being looked upon as 
the mere instrumental means. We published 
last week some particulars of the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts in Regent. street, and 
we recommend to the notice of our younger 
readers the prospectus issued by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County 
Council. The instruction given by this 
school is mainly confined to branches of de- 
sign and technical craftsmanship which bear 
on the artistic trades, and those who are ad- 
mitted are mainly carrying on those trades. 
To those engaged in the building crafts, in- 


cluding architects, builders, and decorators, 
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as well as the designers in various branches, 
modellers, &c., the school is open, and offers 
decided advantages over the ordinary art 
and technical schools, which only culti- 
vate the amateur element of art, drawing, 
painting, and manipulation, while they 
afford no help to the young architectural 
student or designer who wishes to acquire a 
workmanship standard instead of the mere 
copybook and example ideal of his art. 
The first school is devoted to teach- 
ing professional branches on received aca- 
demical and theoretical methods, but applied 
to architecture and building; and the other 
inculcates by another and morellogical process, 
the methods of design as applied to certain 
distinct objects and materials. Both have 
their sphere. It will be a Iong time, if ever, 
we can hope to revert to the methods of our 
ancestors, when art was spontaneous and 
growing, before the modern student will turn 
from his scholarship and textbook mode of 
learning to the methods of the old craftsmen ; 
but we hope a large number of our leading 
students will avail themselves of the teachin 
of the School of Arts and Crafts. 
Comparing the facilitiés now offered to the — 
youthful apprentice and student to those 
which existed in the forties, we can only say 
the student of to-day has only himself to 
blame if he neglects his opportunities, which 
are infinitely more easy and inexpensive. 
The architect’s pupil of fifty years ago had 
to acquire all the elementary and theoretical — 
principles of his art to a large extent by 
personal study and reading, at least as regards 
the application of mathematics or science 
to building art. There were no art and — 
technical schools in the provincial towns, and 
even the books at his command were few, 
inadequate, and expensive. Not that we 
mean to infer that these modern facilities 
make men better architects or artists. The 
cannot do this. They may even be prejudicia. 
in some respects, by distracting the student’s 
mind with a multiplicity of subjects and 
methods, and by leading him to bestow less 
concentrated study and attention on important 
branches and principles. We fear, indeed, 
as we here suggest, that this has been the 
case. ‘Cramming” and “coaching” haye 
interfered with a natural order of study and 
intellectual digestion and assimilation. These 
drawbacks, however, need not be: they are 
only part of the price the modern student has — 
to pay for the abundance of facilities and 
opportunities which an advanced age has — 
placed within his reach. And competition is © 
another of these drawbacks — really the ee 
of all that is objectionable in the methods 
that are now in use. Cramming has been 
practised to pass students who have not the — 
time or talent to devote themselves to study ; 
an attempt to squeeze through a man of 
slenderest attainments. Lectures and classes — 
and studios are valuable means of teaching — 
and acquiring things which no member of — 
the profession can despise; but let them be 
naturally resorted to, instead of being made 
irksome, or a trial of mental acumen in 
answering a number of questions of no ~ 
practical consequence. 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S PARISH CHURCH, 
SITTINGBOURNE, KENT.  — © 


[with PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ]. 


EW parish churches have survived without 
curtailment, which at one time seemed 
imminent, or possibly even total rebuilding 
in an unsympathetic style, an ordeal which, 
it will be noticed in course of this paper, this 
fine and thoroughly Kentish pase has at 
various times undergone. The existing building is 
to be traced from a smaller Romanesque begi 
the only portions of which, however, now standi 
above ground are the eastern and western walls 
of the transepts and parts of the pier masses in its 
vicinity. Externally, you will not fail to observe 
the contrast between the admirably-dressed flint 
work of the Early 14th-Century period, referred 
to in the ‘Glossary of Architecture ’’ under 


§ 


: 


- the earlier builders. 
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** Masonry,’’ and the roueh flint construction of 
The original outer walls 
followed the lines of the present pillars and arches 
in the nave and Archbishop’s chancel, and their 
foundations are occasionally exposed. ‘The firat 
enlargement of the earlier church took place in the 
13th century, when those portions of the central 
chancel which include the recessed mural arcade 
and plain lancet windows were added. Some 
time afterwards the ‘present nave and aisles and 
the basement of the tower, as high as the graceful 
western arch, were developed and completed by the 
early years of the 14th century. The old outer nave 
walls were, in this instance, thrown down 
gradually asthe works proceeded, and not pierced 
with arches, as was usual in this county. The 
smaller church did not extend further than the 
west end of the present nave. The arches in the 
body of the church are set upon alternate round and 
octagonal pillars, including the responds of the 
chancel arch ; there is no hood-moulding on the 
aisle side. Making allowance for a vandalism 
committed on the Eastern responds in the 15th 
century, the whole building west of the chancel 
arch is a well-designed composition, the work of 
one mind. I¢ is illustrated in Bland’s ‘‘ Arches, 
Piers, and Buttresses,’’ but without the deformity 
to be presently referred to. The Lady-chapel was 
erected by Simon of Chilton early in the 14th 
century. Inthe south wall of the chapel there is 
an elaborate Geometrical window—once of five 
lights, now of three only. This design, evidently 
by the same hand, was repeated at the west 
end of Brecon Priory church in harder stone, and 
therefore with less ornament. In the interval 
between the well-directed works of the 14th cen- 
tury and those of the next, the eastern wall of the 
central chancel was set a little further back, the 


' triplet of lancets removed, and a smaller window 


than that still remaining in the Lady-chapel, of 
similar design, was inserted, which remained till 
1859. Externally, beneath the modern central 
window, the masonry is mere rubble, and the 
north-east buttress was placed diagonally to resist 
thrust. The sacristy chapel was then no higher 
than the sills of the lancet-windows, which were 
open, or intended to be, to admitlight. During 
the 14th century, also, the tower was increased 
in height from a well-marked line, and the shaft- 
ings, &c., of the first east chancel window can be 
seen built in on the north and south walls. The 


- . external niche in the buttress of the Lady-chapel, 


et 


¥ 


grand Rectilinear window. Later on, 


formed of a beautiful shelly oolite, is referred to 
as ‘St. Marie of the Boterasse.’’ Old inhabit- 
ants remember a portion of the statuette in sitw. 
Coming to the 15th century, the most important 
work was lengthening theold Romanesque transept 
towards the street, and the introduction of the 
Robert 
Wy Barn, bequeathed a sum of money to 
improve the rood-loft. It is still easy to 
see what was then done, although the screen 
and loft are left, and the stairs remain as 


reopened in 1872 by Mr. Payne; the eastern re-_ 


sponds of the nave arches were on each side re- 
moyed, and the arches above were rendered 
rampant by larger fresh voussoirs cut to a 
diiferent sweep. ‘The blemish caused is apparent 
in some of the diagonal views, in one of which 
six arches, whole, or in part, appear. At East- 
church you will see the screen uninterrupted by 
the piers as was effected here. In order to light 
the ‘‘jube”’ thus developed, two larger windows, 
in the style of the time, were inserted in each 
nave aisle ; the case of one still remains. Minor 
alterations, such as heightening the sacristy till 
its former lean-to roof was continuous with that 
on the north nave and Bayford aisles, also took 
place. At the end of the century, the tower was 
finished off by a battlement and a stringcourse. 
It had been designed to be higher. During the 
work, one-half of its northern wall was rebuilt in 
ragstone, and also a vertical half of the eastern 
wall. In each face so renewed, the Transition 
single-light openings in the ringing-room and a 
two-light traceried window in the bell-loft were 
reinserted ; the north-east tower buttress was then 
altered from the Early English character of the 
rest. The inner door of the porch, the vaulting, 
and two little Transitional windows are of this 
period. In July, 1762, a great calamity hap- 

med. The whole roofing was destroyed in an 


hour by a plumbers’ fire duriog a high wind, and 
_ this stately building, hitherto uninjured by 


fanatical violence, with all its ornaments and 


-~ part of its furniture, was destroyed, and stood in 
_ Tuins for over two years, in consequence of delay 
respecting the four chancels. The old clock was 
_-preseryed. In the following December, tke paro- 


chial committee that had been appointed im- 


mediately after the ffire, and empowered by the 
parishioners to ‘‘speedily rebuild and ornament 
the church,’’ sent for George Dance, the cele- 
brated architect of the day. After his visit on 
the 21st, he reported at the George Hotel, that, 
in his opinion, ‘‘the walls, pillars, and arches 
were strong and good, and, with little repair, fit to 
be built upon.’? The walls had been previously 
covered by straw—16 tons of lead being saved— 
and, after further delay, the nave and aisles were 
reroofed under the direction of one John Boykett, 
of Milton, at a cost of £488 2s. 3$d. The nave 
was provided with! a semicircular ceiling, and 
Italian cornices ran in all directions along the 
walls, and also into impossible places at the return 
ends. All the chancels, after narrow escapes from 
demolition, were ultimately roofed over by a pack 
of hedge carpenters. Archbishop Secker exercised 
a very helpful influence in all matters submitted to 
him. The large Pointed window- heads, in- 
cluding the great Perpendicular one, were all cut 
off by the ceilings, and, with the exception of this 
and the Geometrical example before referred to, 
all others within the building were deprived of 
their traceries, mullions of Portland stone, where 
necessary, being substituted. This mode of 
treating church windows did not even then give 
entire satisfaction, for, in the vestry hook, I find 
the following question raised, ‘‘ Whether the 
Gothick work should be removed from the east 
window?’’. All the painted glass, remarkable for 
its heraldry, was throwaaway. Five years after 
the fire, the church was reopened. Nothing 
much, but further examples of vandalism, was 
done to this patched-up temple till 1844, 
when, at the instruction of Mr. Vallance, 
Mr. Willement restored the south aisle west 
window. This work was followed, in 1859, by 
another member of the same family, who pre- 
sented the chaucel window. Under the advice 
and direction of the late Mr. Slater, the second 
east window was then removed. The present and 
third design is an acknowledged mistake. It 
would not be difficult to effect a good restoration 
on 13th-century lines also of the mural arcade. 
In 1862 Mr. Slater restored the transepts and the 
large window, then in a.most revolting condition. 
During 1868, the south-east window in the aisle 
was replaced by an exceedingly bad design. It is 
but fair to mention that Patten, of Rochester, 
was paid an extra sum above his contract, so 
dilapidated was this opening at the time (1765), 
and when finally removed, whole pieces of the arch 
had fallen out; still, it ought to have been re- 
stored. In 1873 the late Mr. R. H. Carpenter 
entirely reroofed the nave, and raised it to the old 
mark against the tower. But, in consequence of 
his never having been told that the church had 
been burnt, he formulated his plan on Boykett’s 
works, and reproduced the semicircular ceiling, this 
time tricked out in fancy-dressed Gothic versus 
block cornice, the whole being done at great 
expense. Shortly afterwards the church began 
to spread, and extensive centrings and shoring 
were promptly erected. In this way Mr. Alcock 
gradually reconstructed all the great piers. The 
restoration of the traceries has since been a gradual 
work. 

Mr. Grant, the present warden, has been very 
conservative on the north aisle. The exterior 
of the plain chancel blocked lancets shows each to 
have two deep jambs divided by slightly sunk 
chamfers; there may have existed shaftings, as in 
the Roman-cemented western doorway. Traces of 
half-figures in frescoes are seen upon the round 
pillar in the north aisle, and are similar to the 
faces observable in old glass at the end of the 14th 
century. The compound pillar between the central 
and south chancels differs from all the rest in 
being built in ragstone—not fire-withstanding 
like those opposite. The remainder are of Reigate 
firestone. The ragstone pier, not only lost one 
of its shaftings, but became scaled during the 
conflagration. The only repair at the time was 
effected with brick rubbish, and the work was also 
subjected to occasional patchings with Bath stone. 
Quite lately a gentleman’ from London has in- 
serted a sham base to a portion of wall which 
was, till 1878, part of the crypt, a small portion 
of which was then cut off in altering the steps ; 
further casing has also been effected. In the 
prosecution of these works the stability of the 
column has been rendered uncertain. The 
whole church within the past twelve months has 
been entirely renovated and restored at a cost 
of about £3,800, under the direction of Mr. W. L. 
Grant, architect, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

C..S. EF.) Pater, A, RiUBsA. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
OXFORD.* 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


NHE Clarendon Press is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Jackson’s admirable and long-expected book | 
has been printed and produced. The author, as 
might be expected, has made a worthily conspicu- 
ous addition to the University library, once more 
confirming his well-merited reputation as,a 
scholar and accomplished artist. There is, 
however, something in this instance, quite apart 
from the binding and printing of the volume, quite 
beyond its literary matter and its accompanying 
illustrations, which inspires the reader with a 
special interest. It is the reason why the book was 
undertaken, and how it came about that the 
particular opportunity occurred which afforded so 
busy a worker as Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., a 
sufficient motive to engage upon so serious an 
enterprise. Everybody who takes an interest in © 
such affairs well remembers, of course, about the 
controversy concerning the restoration of the 
famous spire of this notable church three or four 
years ago, and few will have forgotten the ex- 
ceedingly unfair way in which Mr. Jackson, the 
architect engaged to repair the building, was 
treated by some so-called antiquarians in the 
daily newspaper press. Of course, as all were 
aware who had any acquaintance with Mr. Jack- 
son or his work, the ultimate result of his plans for 
mending this building would amply justify the 
anticipations of the authorities responsible for the 
maintenance of the church. The detailed draw- 
ings of St. Mary’shad to be made for the purpose 
of thase repairs, and, in order that the architect. 
might accomplish his task in every sense satisfac- 
torily, he made researches into the history of the 
fabric. Thus a very extensive subject was opened 
up, and to those who are not intimately acquainted 
with the early history of Oxford, the account of the 
large part played by the familiar church of St. 
Mary the Virginin the academic history of the city, 
as recorded in Mc. Jackson’s pages, will place the 
relation of its record in quite a new light, as the 
story is unfolded in the brief sketch of the 
beginnings of the University, interwoven as 1t is 
with the history of this church. ‘‘ The history of 
St. Mary’s during the Middle Ages, is, in fact, 
the history of the University of Oxford. Scarcely 
any event of importance occurred of which it was 
not the scene, scarcely any movement towards 
the development of University life which did not 
originate within its walls. Here the parliament 
of the University met in Convocation, disputa- 
tations were held, and degrees conferred. Here 
hung the bell which summoned the clerks to 
arms, when the tocsin of St. Martin’s at Carfax 
pealed forth to rally the citizens for a fray. 
Hither were the mayor and burgesses forced to 
come in penetential guise yearly on St. Scholas- 
tica’s Day to attend a solemn mass and make 
offerings for the souls of the clerks who had been 
slain on the fatal 10th of February, 1354. Here, 
too, was begun the formation of a public library, : 
and, from the few parchments which were here 
chained to desks, or locked up in chests, has 
grown one of the greatest libraries of the world.”’ 
In St. Mary’s were housed the slender worldly 
goods of the University, and during the Middle 
Ages it was the official church of the University, 
its senate house, its divinity school, its library, 
its court-house, and its treasury. ‘‘ Architectu- 
rally, St. Mary’s is not unworthy of its history. 
In spite of frequent repairs and renov..tions, it 
still retains much of the charm of antiquity and 
the beauty of its Medieval design. The great 
steeple, unrivalled in its way, solid and severe 
below, glorious above with pinnacle, gablet, and 
statue, is like no other : it has an individual, dis- 
tinctive character that well suits the unique 
historical position which St. Mary’s occupies.’’ 
Mr. Jackson carefully, and in a spiritedly- 
graphic manner, traces the doings which have 
been done, and the several leading incidents which 
occurred at Oxford during the several centuries 
since St. Mary’s merged from the obscurity which 
surrounds its immediate origin. When we con- 
sider how prominently Oxford figures in the 
history of our Church and Constitution, it 
hardly needs a second thought to realise how 
many distinguished personages pass before the 
reader, as the author leads him on from svene to 
scene, each replete with interest, and all affording 
the writer opportunities for the display of impartial 


*The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. By 
T. G.JAoxson, R.A., Architect. O ford: atthe Clarendon 
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judgment and a power of selection, qualities 
generally conspicuous by their absence in works 
of an antiquarian character such as this. Moreover, 
there is an absence of the merely ‘‘ dry-as-dust ”’ 
quality in Mr. Jackson’s graceful pages, as he im- 
parts a living force to many a forgotten event, 
or depicts an existing remnant of a bygone age 
with an artistic touch as tender as it is truthful. 
The plan of the church is so drawn as to display 
its different dates, the Lady Chapel, by Adam 
de Brome, and the old Congregation Houie, 
located on either side of the tower to the north 
of the church, and both subsequent additions to the 
plan. ‘The tower thus placed at the end of a sort 
of short transept at the east termination of the aisle 
is very uncommon. A painstaking elevation by 
Mr. Peers illustrates its entire exterior very 
clearly. No clue exists as to theidentity of the 
architect of this exquisite steeple, which stands 
alone in individuality of interest and grace of 
.design, without a predecessor and with no suc- 
cessor. ‘The design of the pinnacles is so un- 
usual and complicated that, without the help 
of scaffolding, no correct drawing is possible, 
and without a plan the design is unintelligible, so 
that an excuse for the inaccuracy of hitherto 
published drawings is granted, though for the 
mistake made in Pugin’s ‘‘Specimens,’’ of showing 
the triangular, and also the oblong pinnacles as if 
they were square, there is no explanation. The 
irregularity of the angle piers is remarkable: no 
two are alike in width or in projection; some 
even overhang the buttress piers below with- 
out any apparent reason; some of the niches 
are half as wide again as others; some contain 
figures, and some were evidently never intended 
to doso. The statues were partly modern, made 
by Mr. Dunbar, a sculptor of Edinburgh, in 
1850, under the direction of Messrs. J. C. and 
C. Buckler, the architects cf the restorations, 
then done when about 40ft. of the upper part 
of the spire was rebuilt. Sir Gilbert Scott was 
called in to report on the dangerous condition 
of the spire in 1856, only three years after Mr. 
Buckler’s work was completed. The cracks were 
cut out, and, by a scheme of iron rods, the 
structure was tied together in so admirable a 
way that itis difficult now to trace any of the 
fissures or settlements named in Scott’s report. 
In 1861 the same architect restored the exterior 
so drastically as to render the work almost like 
a new building. Fortunately, the Classic porch 
was saved. The church, thus refaced and patched 
up with Taynton stone by Buckler and afterwards 
‘by Scott, suffered from decay to such an extent 
that, had they used Headington stone itself, 
their work could not have perished more rapidly. 
A quarter of a century had not passed before 
finials and crockets began to fall from the steeple 
and parapet, and the heap of fragments housed 
in the Congregation-house was increased by every 
storm. In 1889 one of the statues fell and im- 
bedded itself in the ground close by the north 
door. Nearly half the finials on the steeplehad fallen 
or were ready to drop, and not a sixgle pinnacle on 
the body of the church retained its top, and so it 
came about that in 1891, Mr. Jackson was called 
in, and he has restored the building. One figure 
only in the niches of the spire was sound enough 
to be retained. Hight of the old figures were 
falling to pieces. Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
was the sculptor employed for the eleven new 
statues now erected, and the old ones are in the 
Congregation-house, of which we give Mr. 
Jackson’s interior sketch. The cost of this work 
of repair, so well done under Mr. Jackson’s per- 
sonal supervision, was £11,633 3s. 10d. The 
stone used was the hardest bed of the Clipsham 
quarries in Rutland, except the capstone and first 
few courses of the spire, which are of Purbeck Port- 
land—a stoneas hard as marble. The restoration 
of the parapets and pinnacles has yet to be com- 
pleted. In the volume before us there are de- 
tailed photographic illustrations of the statues 
which both architect and sculptor had intended 
to be treated as original works, made as good as 
Modern Art could make them, not copying the 
mannerism of the old work, though preserving its 
general feeling, and, of course, paying due con- 
sideration to the surrounding architecture. This 
view was, however, overruled, and where the old 
figures existed the University decided that the 
new statues should be copied from them. Thus, 
therefore, in the case of nine figures, the old statues 
served as sculptors’ models, the missing portions 
being modelled on them in clay, and the stone 
pointed from them in the usual way. The other 
three new figures, for which no ancient authority 
existed, are treated with greater freedom. Two | 


of these are illustrated in the book before us, 
viz., Walter de Merton and St. John the Baptist. 
The old decayed figures are also photographed. 
We close Mr. Jackson’s monograph with the 
conclusion that he has performed a difficult and, 
in some respects a thankless, task both lovingly 
and well. <A charmingly written book forms a 
fitting memorial and a valuable record of a 
restoration of which he has good reason to be 
proud. The renovation isa useful work artistically 
realised. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF AUCTIONEERS. 


HE council of this Institute, which numbers 
close on 900 members, met the London and 
Provincial members at Cardiff on Thursday 
morning in last week, in the Town Hall, where 
they were welcomed by the mayor, Mr. E. Bevan, 
in the council chamber. There was a numerous 
attendance at this autumn meeting. Amongst 
those present were Messrs. J. KF. Field, the 
President, -George Brinsley, Frank LEverill 
(Worcester), W. Rolland Peck, E. Dobson (Brad- 
ford), J. Hepper (Leeds), James Turnbull, A. 
Burnett (Southampton), C.F’. Margerson (Chester- 
field), A. G. Dilly (Huntingdon), W. E. Cross 
(Macclesfield), G. W. Fortescue (Clapham Junc- 
tion), H. E. Ramsay (London), W. A. Dew 
(Bangor), and Charles Harris (secretary). 

The mayor of Cardiff offered a hearty welcome 
to the members of the Institute. They would 
note, he trusted, the marvellous development of 
the great and growing town, and help them to 
a further growth in the future. He should ask 
them to look upon Cardiff as the metropolis of 
Wales, and as taking a place amongst the largest 
and finest towns of the kingdom. Their port 
was, he considered, not only the largest, but also 
the finest in the country, and, he thought, in the 
civilised world. Their exports of coal alone had 
risen in the last few yeacs from three, four, and 
five millions of tons annually to sixteen millions 
of tons last year. They had no desire to stop 
this growth. Again, the population had increased 
from 1,018 at the beginning of the century to 
170,000 at the present time. Mr. Field, the 
President of the Institute, thanked the mayor for 
his gracious welcome, and expressed the pleasure 
of the members at their first peep of Cardiff— 
the wide streets, the spacious houses, and the 
handsome official buildings which graced the town. 

After a champagne lunch, Mr. Field took the 
chair as President, and Mr. Alexander introduced 
a deputation of auctioneers from the South Wales 
district, who desired to form a branch in connec- 
tion with the Institute. They desired affiliation, 
but to be under the direction of a local council, 
because of the method of business peculiar to the 
district. Business was conducted upon a credit 
system, which was probably unknown in other 
districts. ‘The deputation represented the whole 
of South Wales. Mr. T. Parry, J.P., Newport, 
and Mr. 8. Hern, of Cardiff, supported the 
application. The president, in reply, ‘expressed 
his gratification at receiving the deputation, and 
assured them that the question would receive the 
most careful consideration at the hands of the 
Council. 

Following the reception by the Mayor, a 
meeting of the Council “was held, under the 
presidency of Mr. Field, at which gentlemen were 
present from all parts of the country. The 
financial statement, read by Mr. Harris, showed 
that there was a surplus in hand, after paying off 
all liabilities, to the amount of £360. With 
regard to the library which is being formed at the 
London office, report was made that donations 
continued to be received, and that quite lately 
£40 had been received. A large number of new 
members were elected, bringing up the total to 
940. A discussion ensued with regard to an in- 
crease in the number of members of the Council— 
from 27 to 29, and this was generally approved, 
while it was recommended that the new councillors 
should be chosen as representatives for South 
Wales with Monmouthshire and the Birmingham 
district. Finally, it was resolved that the next 
quarterly meeting of the Council should be held in 
London on Dec. 10. 

In the evening the Council and members of the 
Institute were entertained by the local committee 
atasmoking concert, held at the Royal Hotel. 
Mr. James E. Gunn, of Cardiff, was in the chair, 
and in addition to those already named, the 
following were present :—Messrs. J. H. Townend 
Green (London), R. Buckell (Oxford), C. Appleton 
(Leeds), E. Dobson (Bradford), J. Catling (Cam- 
bridge), J. A. Taylor (Huddersfield), Douglas 


Young (London), M. Morgan (Cardiff), T. Pa 
Newport) ; and the following belonging to 
Cardiff:—Messrs. G. 8S. Giller (secretary), 5. — 
Hern, C. Clarke, C. E. Dovey, J. Thomas, 8. M. 
Wilkinson, and H. Williams. 

On Friday morning the members of the Insti- 
tute, to the number of one hundred gentlemen, 
proceeded by special train, provided by the Barry 
Railway Company, to the Barry Docks. The — 
visitors were taken round the docks in steam 
launches, and Mr. D. T. Alexander informed — 
them that, whereas there were no horses em- 
ployed about the docks, the number of their 
engines had increased from 20 to 100. After — 
completing the round of the docks, the pares 
were taken to Whitmore Bay, on Barry {sland, 
thence to Dinas Powis, the residence of Mr. 
Alexander, in whose grounds he entertained the 
visitors, who afterwards proceeded to the Bute 
Docks and the Dowlais Works. In the evening 
the council and members dined together in the — 
Lesser Park Hall under the chairmanship of Mr. — 
James F. Field, the president of .the Institute. 
There were 150 gentlemen present. ‘Sa 

The Mayor of Cardiff proposed ‘‘ Success tothe 
Auctioneers’ Institute.’’ He said success in the 
present day could only be obtained by an institute — a 
having a good cause and great enterprise. They 
were justly proud in seeing such an Institute 
amongst them, and under such a president as 
they had. The Institute must progress and grow 
rapidly. They were banded together with one — é 
firm and determined purpose, to make their — 
Institute a success. In numerical strength they 
were nearly a thousand strong, and their object 
was an honourable and legitimate one. He 
wished the Institute every success in the future. 
The chairman, in responding to the toast, said 
with regard to the profession in which they were 
all interested, as they had received benefits, 80 
they desired to secure them for those who would — 
come after them. They were not going to de- 
generate into a mere trades union, and to and =~ 
put every man on the same level; but they wers — 
desirous of giving every man the opportunity of 
developing the ability which was in him for the 
benefit of himself, his family, and those who em- 
ployed him. These were legitimate interests 
which they were banded together to promote. He 
hoped that those present would believe that they 
had come to give their hearts in exchange for the 
hearts of those they had come to visit, and that 
for the future they would be banded together in 
one common band of friendship. The Welsh 
National Anthem was then sung by a native choir — 
amid much enthusiasm. Mr. John i pro- — 
posed “‘The Trade and Commerce of Ae, 
and Mr. J. Duncan responded. The last toast — 
was that of ‘‘ Our Guests and Visitors,’ towhich 
the Mayor of Oxford (Mr. W. R. Dew) and Mr, 

H. Forrest responded. ee st 

The very successful proceedings were brought 
to a close on Saturday morning by a visit to 
Cardiff Castle, the seat of the Marquis of Bute. 
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THE SANITARY CONGRESS AT LEEDS. 


4 Mere sixteenth annual congress of the Sanitary 

Congress is being held this week at Leeds, 
and is being attended by between 800 and 900 
delegates from all part of the kingdom. 

The proceedings were opened at noon on 
Tuesday, when a reception of the members was 
held in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall at 
which the Lord Mayor (Sir James Kitson, Bart., _ 
M.P.) offered a hearty welcome to the visitors. 
Afterwards the members attended a public 
luncheon at the Yorkshire College. Mr. B. 
Womersley (chairman of the Leeds Sanitary 
Committee) presided, and there was a very large 
attendance. aie 

The President (Dr. Robert Farquharson, M.P.), 
in the course of his address, said that the work of 
the institute had now passed through three dis- 
tinct stages. Having at first been ridiculed and 
afterwards opposed, it had finally come to be 
accepted by public opinion. Ventilators were no 
longer stuffed up; the working classes, no less 
than their employers, were beginning to be con 
noisseurs in the quality of their atmospheric con- 
ditions, enjoyed a good wash as much as 
University graduate, and were fully prepared to 
appreciate the advantages of hygienic house 
accommodation at other people’s expense ; so that 
the institute had reached the stage of enthusiastic 
acceptance and universal approval, and the 
sanitary reformer was as much petted an¢ 
caressed as he was once scouted and despised. 
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No properly-instructed person, in these en- 
lightened days, would dream of taking a house 
without a thorough inspection of, and report 
upon, its sanitary arrangements; while water 
analysis and food analysis kept us fairly free 
from adulteration, and most of us knew 
pretty well the amount of help given us 
by the law in keeping our health fairly sound. 
Quoting from Herbert Spencer that ‘‘ the first 
requisite of life is to be a good animal, and 
to be a nation of good animals is the first con- 
dition of national prosperity,’’? Dr. Farquharson 
went on to protest against the monotony of much 
modern labour, arising from the specialisation 
and minute subdivision of employments. It 
interfered with the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of the bodily organs and faculties, and was 
hopelessly at variance with the common-sense 
laws of health. If they took away the stimulus 
of ambition and the wish to excel in any pursuit 
or work, so much more did the work become flat 
and stale, if not unprofitable ; and if a man knew 
that by showing a superior capacity and superior 
zeal and energy he could not get ahead of the dull 
drone who worked by his side, then he became a 
mere machine. During the last quarter of a 
century, the English death-rate had been reduced 
from 22 to 18 per annum, by the joint labours 
of sanitarians in the prevention of disease, and 
of doctors in curing it. He quoted Professor 
Matthew Hay, of Aberdeen, to the effect 
that no great further reduction could reasonably 
be expected. A death-rate of only ten per 
1,000 would mean that everybody born would 
live to be 100 years old. Probably it would be 
found that the natural elements of decay in men, 
as in all living things, which made eventually 
for death, independently of environment, would 
not permit of a lower general death-rate than 
about 14 to 15, even under the most favourable 
hygienic conditions being reasonably attainable. 
So that by the time we had gone as far in re- 
ducing the death-rate as we had come in the past 
quarter of a century, we should have reached the 
ultimate minimum. But it would certainly not 
be in another quarter of a century. After a 
glance at the excellent sanitary work done by the 
officials of the Local Government Board, under 
the direction successively of Sir John Simon, Sir 
George Buchanan, and Sir Richard Thorne- 
Thorne, as well as at the writings of Mr. T. 
Pridgin Teale and Professor W. H. Corfield, 
Dr. Farquharson spoke of the improvement which 
had been effected in the health and comfort of 
the members of the House of Commons by the 
exclusion of sewer-gas from the building some 10 
or 12 years ago. This sanitary operation had 
been of national importance in improving the 
health and temper of our senators, and enhancing 
the quality of their work. Dr. Farquharson 
next sketched some of the dangers to health 
which seem to be inseparable from the crowd- 
ing together of great populations in towns, 
and discussed the means by which these 
dangers might be diminished. Among those 
dangers he made special mention of diphtheria, 
and explained its increase, in the words of a 
private communication from Sir R. Thorne 
‘Thorne, as being due to the herding of our child 
population in elementary schools at the very age 
at which they are most susceptible to the disease. 
The increase in diseases of the nervous system, 
and especially insanity, was referred to, and 
attributed to the increasing stress of modern life ; 
and the most pressing sanitary questions of the 
day, such as the provision, wherever possible, of 
extra-urban dwellings for the working-classes, 
were briefly considered. The president enter- 
tained a very poor opinion of the House of 
Commons in its dealings with public health. Both 
sides, he declared, were bad; but that to which 
he belonged was the worst, for a deep-rooted 
suspicion of scientific methods and of progressive 
sanitation existed in certain Radical quarters, and 
abstract views of personal liberty and distrust of 
the so-called tyranny of doctors swayed a kind of 
plausible sentiment which was usually irresistible 
in its paralysing effects upon hygienic legislation. 
In such a state ot feeling, a private member could 
do nothing until sanitary questions were taken up 
by the Government of the day. He looked for- 
ward to the appointment of a Minister of Public 
Health as the means, eventually, of obtaining for 
these questions the considerations which their 
importance demanded. 


During the evening an exhibition devoted to 
sanitary purposes was opened in a building in 
Camp-road. The exhibition, which will remain 
open till October 9, is divided into four sections. 


The first comprises appliances of a domestic 
character; the second includes articles of food, 
and also disinfectants ; the third is representative 
of house sanitation; and the fourth is mainly 
occupied by heating and lighting apparatus. A 
lecture-hall is located at the top corner of the 
building, where popular demonstrations of the 
utility of sanitary science, made clear by the aid 
of a magic lantern, are given. The judges of the 
exhibits are: Mr. T. W-. Cuttler, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Rogers Field, Professor A. Bostock Hill, Mr. 
H. Law, C.E. (Newcastle), Dr. A. Newsholme, 
Professor J. Lane Notter, Dr. Lewis C. Parkes, 
Dr. Reid, Mr. J. Osborne Smith, F.R-I.B.A., and 
Mr. W. C. Tyndale. 

On Wednesday all the six sections of: the 
Congress met in the Town Hall, Municipal Build- 
ings, School Board Offices, and other public build- 
ings. 

In the section for Medical Officers of Health 
Dr. Edward Seaton presided, and in his opening 
address said that among the chief glories of the 
Victorian era it might be claimed that enormous 
advance had been madein sanitation, and yet he con- 
tended that the rural populations of England were 
not protected, especially in the matter of house 
sanitation. There was much to be accomplished, 
and the remedy would mainly be found in endow- 
ing representatives of wide areas with greatly- 
increased powers of control. In this section a 
paper was read by Dr. J. Brown on ‘‘ Poisoning 
from Canned Foods,’”’ in which it was urged 
that in view of the number of deaths from 
the use of these foods, some immediate legis- 
lation was absolutely necessary. He sug- 
gested that glass should be used instead of 
metal for the purposes in question. The great 
difficulty would be, he admitted, the increased 


‘cost this substitution would necessarily involve. 


The Sanitary Inspectors’ Section was presided 
over by Mr. T. Fyfe, Chief Sanitary Inspector of 
Glasgow, and in his address he dealt more par- 
ticularly with the ventilation of workshops and 
factories. He argued that at the present time 
there were three outstanding needs so far as 
sanitary inspectors were concerned. The first 
was systematic and high-class instruction and 
examinations recognised by the laws of the three 
kingdoms. The second, an equitable scheme of 
union, close and indissoluble, between every sani- 
tary inspectors’ association. The third, a legalised 
basis upon which every inspector might feel abso- 
lutely secure, both as to the tenure of his office 
and the comfort of his old age. 

Major Laverock Flower, engineer to the Lea 
Conservancy Board, who presided at the Confer- 
ence on River Pollution, said that years of 
experience had confirmed the opinion he held in 
1876, that, if we were to have our rivers purified, 
the whole country should be mapped out into 
districts, each under a competent sanitary officer, 
who should have large powers under conservancy 
boards formed to legalise his acts. There was 
not a single pollution in which there was not a 
remedy that in many cases would benefit the 
manufacturers. Chemical science was sure to find 
some means of purifying or cleaning effluents 
from factories which would be effective and re- 
munerative ; and, if manufacturers ceased to dis- 
charge refuse into the sewers, the treatment of 
sewage at the outfall would be rendered less 
difficult. At present sewage, to use the words 
of the late Dr. Tidy, was a very complex 
fluid. Legislation on the subject was in- 
efficient. He held that the remedies were 
mainly improved legislation, the abolition of all 
special clauses, and making the fouling of streams 
a penal offence. Much might be done by in- 
dividual action; but with respect to river 
pollution, no half-measure should be adopted. 
What the country required was a firm and sound 
Act of Parliament conferring compulsory, and not 
permissive, powers upon competent men in each 
watershed, who, by personal influence, could 
induce pollutors to abate their nuisance. The 
thing which lay at the root of the matter was 
waste, and he advocated that the sewage of a 
country should be returned to the land to 
produce a fresh supply of food. They should 
try to get rid of the sewage at a reasonable 
cost; but, if at a loss, still the preservation 
of springs, streams, and rivers from poisonous 
contamination was of infinitely greater import- 
ance. There was an enormous amount of waste 
in the discharge of trade refuse into streams ; but 
these products might be turned to value for the 
good of the manufacturer, as well as for the good 


of the country. In conclusion, he asked, looking 
to the question from all points of view, and well- 


nigh in despair of obtaining such an enactment 
as would coincide with the views of all persons 
interested, why should they not combine in a 
guild, and endeavour to bring co-operative prin- 
ciples to their aid? Let the members of such a 
league act upon the principles which had governed 
the Fisheries Preservation Association. He sub- 
mitted that such an association was quite pos- 
sible, and, if properly organised, might meet with 
the success which had been remarkable in other 
societies with different objects. 

Dr. G. Sims Woodhead followed with an address 
on the various processes taking place in tidal 
estuaries which had for so long been regarded as 
receptacles for sewage. It was essential that 
these estuaries should be relieved of the sewage 
matter usually deposited there, and he thought 
that in the near future they would work hard to 
keep out of such estuaries all sewage matter 
whatever. 

_Mr. R. E. Middleton, ‘in a paper on ‘‘ River 
Pollution from an Engineer’s Point of View,” 
said no chemical treatment of sewage was suf- 
ficient to produce an effluent of satisfactory purity. 
All sewage matter might be efliciently treated by 
filtration through sand and gravel, in the same 
way as water was filtered, though at a slower 
rate and with more frequent periods of intermis- 
sion. The Local Government Board were opposed 
to this system unless it was supplemented by an 
area of land sufficient to purify the sewage should 
the filter break down. ‘[his, although apparently 
a short-sighted policy, was not really so, owing 
to the want of care and attention in connection 
with many sewage-disposal works. 

A novel feature in the day’s proceedings was 
a conference of ladies upon the health work of 
women, at which Mrs. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, 
Leeds, presided. She congratulated the many 
ladies present upon the official recognition they 
had received from public sanitary authorities. 
The first woman inspector was appointed by the 
Nottingham Corporation in 1892. Since that date, 
18 others had been appointed in various localities. 
A resolution calling attention to the good work 
that had been done in Manchester and other large 
cities by women inspectors, and urging the desira- 
bility of one or more women being appointed in 
Leeds, was passed. Mrs. R. W. Eddison gave a 
verbal sketch of the health department of the 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, and Miss 
Ravenhill delivered an address upon ‘‘ Women as 
Teachers of Hygiene.”’ 

Yesterday (Thursday) was devoted to the 
delivery of Presidents’ addresses, followed by the 
reading of papers and discussions thereon in each 
of the three sections into which the work of the 
conference is sub-divided. Section I., ‘‘ Sanitary 
Science and Preventive Medicine,’’ was held in 
the Town Hall, and was opened by an address by 
Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, F.R.S. In Section I1., 
‘‘ Engineering and Architecture,’’ held in the 
adjoining Municipal Buildings, Mr. Lewis Angell, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., the veteran borough 
engineer and architect of West Ham, gave his 
inaugural address as president ; while the presi- 
dent of Section III., ‘‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, 
and Geology,’’ Mr. William Whitaker, F.R.5., 
introduced the subjects to be considered in a 
speech delivered at the Town Hall. In the 
afternoon a garden party was given at Manston 
Hall, by invitation of the Sanitary Committee of 
the Leeds City Council, and in the evening a 
popular lecture was given to the Congress at the 
Albert Hall, by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E., the city engineer of Liverpool. 

The programme for to-day (Friday) provides 
for the reading and discussion of papers in all 
three sections, and for a conference of bodies on 
matters of domestic hygiene. In the afternoon 
visits will be paid by the members to the refuse 
destructors, the electric tramway, the new cor- 
poration baths, and to Roundhay Park; and in 
the evening a lecture will be given at the Albert 
Hall by Dr. Philip Boobbyer, medical officer of 
health for Nottingham. 

The proceedings, which thus far have been 
very successfully carried out and numerously 
attended, will be closed to-morrow (Saturday) by 
visits to various works and an afternoon excur- 
sion to the new Royal Baths at Harrogate. 


A NEW TRAVELLING CRADLE. 


les the repair and painting of buildings of 
considerable height, the ordinary suspended 
cradle and tackle apparatus have many disad- 
yantages: they are cumbrous and costly, and 
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can be adjusted only with difficulty. Mr. Edwin | 


Palmer, builder and decorator, and contractor for 
lofty cradle work, of 250, Westminster Bridge- 
road, has patented a travelling cradle that is much 
safer and simpler in its operation than the large 
boats or cradles used by painters. Mr. Palmer’s 
apparatus does not interfere with the pavement ; 
it is easily fixed and worked, being simply moved 
over the front of the building by the men in the 
cradle. We have seen the application of Mr. 
Palmer’s travelling apparatus, which is now at 
work on the repainting of Southwark Bridge, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
is extremely simple and easily worked. ‘The sus- 
pended cradle or platform for the men is hung by 
blocks or runners of special design on a steel wire 
rope about jin. diameter, stretched across 
one archway ot the bridge, 216ft. span, which 
will enable the painters to complete their 
work without further shifting the tackle, which 
thus saves the scaffolding, extra labour, and time 
employed upon it. This steel rope is tested to 
carry eight tons, which is ample strength for two 
men in the cradle. It can be easily fixed ona 
building with high roof by means of short poles, 
or cantilevers. The suspended cradle, which is 
easily raised or lowered by simple blocks-and-fall 
tackle, can he moved laterally along the steel rope 
by the men in the cradle. The latter is only of 6ft. 
length, and much lighter than the ordinary boat. 
The apparatus may now be seen at work at 
Messrs. Clutton’s, Whitehall-place, and was used 
ata very short notice in lighting several hundred 
lamps to a front on the eve of Jubilee Day, 
where ladders were not allowed. Mr. Palmer thus 
claims by his invention the principle of working by 
side guy-ropes, and a stretched head wire-rope. 
The tackle is easily adjusted to any building, and 
the extreme lightness of the apparatus is the main 
thing in its favour. The patent running-gear of 
this invention saves much expense, the use of 
travelling cranes and other appliances, and a 
large percentage may be saved by its use in plant 
and labour. We recommend it to the attention of 
allarchitects, building contractors, and the authori- 
ties of our public buildings. 
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AN IMPROVED MEANS FOR ~:OPENING 
AND, CLOSING DOORS BY ELEC- 
TRICITY. 


HIS invention, which is patented by Mr. 

S. L. Cambie, 456, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
relates to a new and improved means for opening 
and closing doors by electricity, for use in offices, 
flats, and warehouses, where automatic opening 
and closing of doors would be a great saving of 
time and trouble to the occupants. It is very 
simple, and is a great improvement on the old 
lever-and-chain arrangement, which was con- 
stantly getting out of order, and which required 
great force to operate even when worked at a 
short distance, Moreover, the door was only 
opened, there being no means for shutting it 
again, and, as seven out of ten will come in 
without thinking of closing the door after them, 
the house is often left in a very unprotected state. 
This invention provides a simple and efficient 
means for opening and closing doors by elec- 
tricity. It consists of a bolt-releaser, motor 
or turning mechanism, switch, and indicator. 
These parts can be seen in their proper positions 
by looking at the illustration, where B is the bolt | 
releaser, M the motor, © the switch, and D the 
indicator. The switch and indicator are placed 
close to one another, convenient to the apartment 
from which the door is required to be opened. 
The method of working is as follows:—The 
switch hand, normally in the position marked 1, 
is turned to position 2, whereby the current passes 
from the positive pole of the battery through, and 
operates the bolt-releaser B, the switch C, and 
partially the indicator D, and shunt E back again 
to the battery, as shown by the dotted lines. The 
solt releasing is thus accomplished, and the hand 
of the indicator caused to point to the word 
‘‘open.’’ The hand of the switch is now turned, 
to the position 8, whereby the current passes, 
as shown by the continuous lines and arrows 
through the motor M, spring contact-piece F, 
indicator, and shunt back to the battery. By 
this last motion of the switch, the motor is set 
going, and its motion is transmitted by means of 
the vertical rod p to the crank p*, which is 
rigidly connected to p.. The crank p? is con- 
nected by means of its pin to one end of the rod r, 
the other end of which is hinged to the door near 
the lock at '. The rod r, actuated by the crank 
p*, exercises a pulling motion on the door until 
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the said crank has made a half-revolution, the 
door being then at right angles to the position it 
occupies when closed. Continuing its rotation, 
the crank will, through *, effect the closing of 
the door. The current is then automatically shut 
off by means of the spring contact-piece F, and 
the hand of the indicator falls to the word 
“ shut.”” 

The motor or turning mechanism is very 
simple. It consists of two Siemens armatures 
mounted at right angles to each other on a 
common spindle, and they revolve between two 
field-magnets. Hach field-magnet and armature 
is wound as a separate shunt machine, and the 
two connected in series. The bolt-releaser is also 
very simple. It is affixed, as shown in the 
illustration, to the door-post or jamb in juxta- 
position to the lock. It consists of a vertical 
cylinder having in its periphery six equidistant 
vertical recesses, which are sufficiently wide 
enough to receive both the key-bolt and the spring 
bolt of the lock. It is also further provided with 
six equidistant ratchet teeth on its upper end, 
which engage with a lever suitably pawl-shaped 
at one end, pressed against them by a spring. 
The other end of the lever is provided with an 
armature, which is attracted by a vertical electro- 
magnet when the switch is turned to position 2, 
whereby the pawl is lifted free from teeth 
of the vertical cylinder, which is then free to 
rotate, and the spring-bolt and key-bolt, if the 
latter is engaged, are liberated from the notch. 
When the door is being closed, the bolt, or bolts, 
re-entering the same notch from which they 
have just been liberated, canse the cylinder to 
rotate back to its original position, where it is 
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‘of a bolt is easily accomplished, and, as the bolt 
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firmly fixed by the pawl. The indicator is a very 
useful adjunct, for by its means the person — 
operating the switch is always certain thatthe — 
door is shut or open. Ase Ww 
If a bolt-releaser is all that is required, the 
device B can, of course, be used by itself, and 
the turning device dispensed with. Nor is the 
indicator necessary ; but as it does not add much 
to the expense, it is always well to use it. It is” 
evident that by the use of this device the release 


glides readily into the recesses in the cylinder, 
no slamming of the door is necessary in order to 
shut it, and consequently the life of the lock is 
considerably lengthened. >a 
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IRON AND STEEL TANKS. 


E have received a revised and illustra’ 

- list of Messrs. Burney and Co, of 
Tron and Steel Tank and Barrow Works, West- 
ferry-road, Millwall, London, E. The list con- 
tains the net prices and sizes of galvanised iron 
cisterns, tanks, cylinders, cattle troughs, corn 
bins, &c. Messrs. Burney and Co. keep a large 
stock of cisterns and tanks, and of suitable plates, 
&c., for other goods, and all these are tested 
before delivery. Several sizes of galvanised iron 
open-top cold-water cisterns are given which 
tabulate the dimensions, thickness of plate, 
gallons, &c., enabling a builder to select the size 
of cistern and price. Loose covers with han 
are priced at 9d. for } plate, and for diffe 
gauges. The gauges most in demand are 
gauge 20 to 80 gallons, 14-gauge 100 to 
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gallons, 12-gauge 350 to 400 gallons. These 
cisterns are made with angle iron and corner 
plates at top inside. We have also here galvanised 
iron close-top hot-water tanks, iron and steel 
circulating cylindrical tanks, with side man- 
hole or riveted top only. These tanks are made 
to hold from 20 to 100 gallons. The list 
contains welded wrought-iron tubes and fittings 
for gas and water of various diameters and prices, 
galvanised or painted iron water-cart tanks, ships’ 
tanks, &c. The galvanised wrought-iron mangers 
and troughs of various shapes, the wrought-iron 
hay-racks and corn-bins, sanitary dust-bins, are 
worth the attention of all builders of stables and 
sanitary authorities. Cast-iron goods, gutters, 
soil-pipes and connections, covers and frames, a 
large assortment of plumbers’ brass-work, and of 
patent steel barrows for various purposes, boilers 
of special types, iron wire netting, and other iron 
goods are illustrated. The prices are fully given 
in every case, and the list will be found a useful 
addition to the office of the architect and engineer. 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS. 


if value of the admixture of puzzolanas with 

Portland cement for hydraulic masonry has 
been generally admitted. On old writer on limes 
and cements, Mr. Higgins, refers to the value 
of the mixture of these deposits. A paper read 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers 
by Mr. Andreas Lundteigen points out the dis- 
covery in Nebraska, Colorado, and other locali- 
ties, of large deposits of this earth. A discussion 


_ on the paper showed that there were some who 
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disapproved of the mixture. It has been strongly 
advocated, however, by others, notably Dr. Wil- 


helm Michaélis, of Berlin, whose paper on the'| 
‘‘ Hardening of Hydraulic Cements containing | 


Lime ”’ read at Stockholm explains the chemical 
action. He observes that the silicic acid is the 
most essential component of the hydraulic 
mortars; the more so, the richer they are in 
hydraulic silica, or the hardening properties 
under water. Hence, he observes, there is no 
better puzzolana than the hydraulic silica 
itself, which has been condensed by strong 
heating, or opal and Santarin earth among 
the natural puzzolanas, which are richer in 
active silicic acid than trass ; for the richer these 
mortars are in hydraulic silica, the more quickly 
do they swell under the influence of the lime, and 
the more closed become their joints. ~He also 
alluded to the excellent effect of Santarin earth 
mortar in withstanding the action of sea water, 
and shows that the manner of setting of hydraulic 
mortars explains their unfavourable behaviour 
in the air. The hydration and swelling of the 
hydraulic factors cause, under these conditions, 
their decomposition in the air, where the hydrates 
of silica and alumina lose the water of hydration. 
‘Hence the knowledge that the hydraulic 
mortars are the less resisting in the air, the more 
water used in them, and of the diminution of the 
swelling by using the minimum quantity of 
water, by compacting during use, and by adopt- 
ing the densest possible mortar, is of great 
importance. In works in sea water, particularly 
in the use of hydraulic mortar in sea water, the 
main protection lies in closing the pores and fixing 
the lime. Both are accomplished in a pre-eminent 
manner by the addition of hydraulic silica 
capable of much swelling, for this silica fixes the 
lime on the one hand and closes the pores to the 
highest degree on the other hand. The mixture 
of Portland cement with active puzzolanas gives, 
therefore, the best and cheapest mortar ingredient 
for maritime works.’’ 
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The Hereford County Jubilee memorial, a full- 
length portrait of the Queen, copied from Angeli’s 
Jubilee painting, was unveiled in the Shire Hall, 
Hereford, on Wednesday, Mr. R. B. Paul wa: the 
artist, and the cost was borne by public subscription. 


At the Lewes County-court, on Tuesday, before 
his Honor Judge Martineau, Stephen a iow for- 
merly a builder, of Seaford, applied for his dis- 
charge. His Honour commented on the fact that 
debtor had paid no dividends, had kept no books 
and knew he was insolvent. Ultimately his Honour 
suspended the discharge for four years. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty states th 
is no truth in the statements erase have eee 
current that the Board of Admiralty had abandoned 
the plan of building a Naval College at Dartmouth 
on the site already selected. On the contrary, the 
necessary action is being taken for the immediate 


OBITUARY. 


Tue death has taken place at Chelsea, after 
very short illness, of Mr. J. Miro Grirritn, the 
Welsh sculptor. When a boy in Pembroke- 
shire he commenced carving heads in stone under 
difficulties, for his father, a stern Calvinist, 
broke one of them, saying he would have no 
carved images in his house. With his mother’s 
cognisance, he worked, however, in an outhouse, 
and afterwards obtained such technical instruc- 
tion as was available. He first came to the fore 
at the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral, where 
he carved many of the stone capitals ; but it was 
in 1870 that, at an industrial exhibition, his work 
attracted attention, and he presented several 
specimens of his carving to the Cardiff Free 
Library. His statues of John Batchelor at Car- 
diffand of Sir Hugh Owen at Carnarvon in- 
creased his reputation, and the Royal Cambrian 
Academy subsequently employed him. In 1883 he 
commenced exhibiting at the Royal Academy, and 
ten years later he sent in six pieces, and eight to 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. One 
of his Academy pieces, ‘‘The Flower Girl,’’ was 
bought by Mr, C. R. M. Talbot, the then Father 
of the House of Commons. 
the silver shield given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales from South Wales, and later 
he went over to the Chicago Exhibition, and was 
for some time professor of art in a college at San 
Francisco. One of his most successful works was 
a statue of St. Brelia in marble, and he was the 
inventor of the Helix button. His last work 
was a design for the proposed national memorial 
to Llewellyn ap Gruffydd, which he sent for 
exhibition to the recent National Eisteddfod at 


; Newport. 


Mr. Wittiam Gatitoway, who has been em- 
ployed for the last twelve or thirteen years in 
excavating the foundations of the old cathedral 
at Whithorn, died on Saturday evening, after a 
short illness. Mr. Galloway, who was about 
sixty-five year of age, was born in Edinburgh, 
was educated at the High School, and afterwards 
apprenticed to Mr. Patrick Wilson, architect, 
Queen-street, Edinburgh. He early took to 
painting, and has executed some paintings which 
were considerably admired. He turned his mind 
early to ecclesiastical architeccure, and few men 
were better acquainted with the details of the 
successive styles of ecclesiastical buildings. But 
old monuments of all kinds had a strong attraction 
for him, and his skill in deciphering characters 
characters on ancient stones was very great and 
exact. He was well versed in several languages, 
including Hebrew and Greek. Mr. Galloway 
was poet of some note, one of his best known 
works being ‘‘Twa Auld Whinstanes,’’ and he 
was an author of several volumes, amongst which 
are ‘‘ The Battle of Drofell,’’ and ‘‘ Augustine’s 
City of God.’’ ‘ 

Tuer meeting of the Dublin Master Builders’ 
Association, convened to be held on Friday in last 
week at the Grosvenor Hotel in that city, was 


adjourned out of respect to the memory of Mr. 


SamurnL H. Botron,; J.P., and a vote of con- 
dolence was passed to the family expressing regret 
at the death of ‘‘a much-respected and prominent 
member of the association since its inception, and 
one so honourably connected with the building 
trade of Dublin for many years ”’ 
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An organ, built by Messrs. Blackett and Howden, 
of Newcastle, was opened on Friday at the Primi- 
tive Methodist church in Durham-road, Gateshead. 


The interior of the large chapel at New Hall 
Convent, at Chelmsford, has just undergone reno- 
vation. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
W. Bishop and Oo., of Duake-street, Grosvenor- 
square, under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Edwards, of that firm. 


The Victoria Gardens at Chatham were publicly 
opened by the Mayoress on Wednesday, in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee, the Corporation 
having converted a portion of Fort Pitt Fields into 
a pleasure ground, under an agreement with the 
War Deyartment. 


The admirers of the late H. H. Richardson's 
greatest work, Trin‘ty Church, Boston, will be 
sorry to hear that plaus have been made for build- 
ing a ten-story apartment-house just across the 
street from the church, the appearance of which 
cannot but be greatly injured by the new structure. 
Presuming that the apartment-house will be carried 
to the maximum height permitted by law in Boston, 


acquisition of the land, with a view to commencing | 125ft., its cornice will rise higher than the stone- 


he building of the college. 


-] 


work of the central tower of the church, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Carpurr Town Hari.—In this important com- 
petition between 70 and 80 architects have already 
applied for particulars, including several Swedish 
and German architects, and there promises to be 
a keen contest. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., has consented to act as 
assessor, and that the premiums offered are £500, 
£300, and £200. The time allowed for preparing 
designs is unusually short, the latest day for 
sending in being December 4th. 


Dariineton.—The streets committee of the 
town council have examined the plans recieved in, 
answer to the advertisement for compe itive 
designs for the proposed improvement of the High - 


row. It has been arranged to exhibit the same 


in the council-chamber for inspection, and their 
further consideration has been adjourned. 


Destans ror Furniture.—The council of the 
Society of Arts hold a sum of £400, the balance 
of the subscriptions to the Owen Jones Memorial 
Fund, presented to them by the memorial com~- 
mittee on condition of their spending the interest. 
thereof in prizes to ‘‘ students of the schools of 


In 1883 he designed art who, in annual competition, produce the best 


designs for household furniture, carpets, wall- 
papers and hangings, damask, chintzes, &c., 
regulated by the principles laid down by Owen 
Jones.’’? The prizes will be awarded on the results 
of the annual competition of the Science and Art 
Department. Competing designs must be marked_ 
‘In Competition for the Owen Jones Prizes.’ 
No candidate who has gained one of the above 
prizes can again take part in the competition. 
The next award will be made in 1898, when six 
prizes are offered for competition, each prize to 
consist of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Design’? and the Society’s Bronze Medal. 


Hatmwax.—At the last_meeting of the town 
council the mayor proposed that the council 
adopt the plans for the police station and county 
court, submitted under the motto ‘‘ Victorona,’’ 
with alterations as suggested by the sub-com- 
mittee; that Messrs. George Buckley and Son, 
Halifax, the authors of the plans, be instructed 
to prepare working drawings, specifications, and - 
bills of quantities, and obtain tenders for carrying 
out the various works required in connection with 
the erection of a police-station and court-house, 
at an estimated cost of £11,600, the buildings to 
be on the old infirmary site. ‘The o!d infirmary 
buildings would be entirely swept away, and 
thus they would be able to widen Harrison-road. 
It was also proposed to have a large open area, 
and a covered drill-ground. The prisoners and. 
police would enter from Car:ton-street, the 
public from Ferguson-street, and the magistrates- 
from Blackwall. Alderman Hodgson moved as 
an amendment that it be a recommendation to 
the council to have alternative plans prepared, 
and to obtain tenders for the various works 
necessary at an estimated cost of £9,000. Mr. 
Bottomley, who seconded the amendment, 
declared it would be a great waste of public 
money if the old infirmary was pulled down. 
Mr. J. T. Simpson said that instead of being one 
of the best buildings in the town, the old in- 
firmary, he considered, was one of the worst. 
There voted for the resolution 29, and 14 against, 
and, therefore, the plans for the new scheme 
were adopted. © The premiums in this compétition. 
were awarded some time since to designs sent im 
under the mottoes ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee,” ‘“V.R ,”’ 
and ‘‘Municipal’’; but the council decided not 
to carry out any one of those designs. 


Luanrarr County ScrHoor.—At the last meet- - 
ing of the Montgomeryshire County School Com- 
mittee, a communication was read from the clerk 
of the Llanfair Governing Body, asking that a 
sub-committeee be appointed to consider further~ 
plans for a new school at Lianfair. Mr. Watkins, 


|one of the members, stated that the Llanfair 


Governors had been placed in an inconvenient 
and unpleasant position. Some time ago the 
Lianfair Governors advertised for plans for the 
erection of the school, the advertisement plainly 
stating that the schools were not to cost more than 
£900.- Mr. Shayler’s plans were accepted, but 
the lowest tender sent in for the erection of the 
school according to the plans was nearly £600 in 
excess of the amount stated. ‘The governors had 
made -an application to the Charity Commis- 
sioners for permission to secure new plans, and 
the application had been granted. The Llanfair 
Governors now asked the county authority to 
appoint a committee to consider the new plans 
and pass them if they were suitable, so that there 
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need be no delay. The committee was duly 
appointed, and given power to act. 


Merropouiran. Asytums Boarp Orrices.— 
The managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Dis- 
trict received, on Saturday, an order authorising 
the managers to purchase from the Corporation 
land on the Victoria Embankment at the corner 
of Carmelite-street as a site for new offices, at a 
sum not exceeding £53,000. Authority was given 
for the borrowing of the amount with a sum not 
exceeding £250 to cover expenses connected with 
the purchase. The chairman moved that the 
question should be referred to the Works Com- 
mittee in order that the members might submit 
the name of an architect to prepare plans of the 
new building. No further delay, he said, ought 
to take place. Mr. Wells moved as an amend- 
ment, that the Works Committee should bring up 
the names of not less than three architects, who 
should be asked to prepare plans for the proposed 
offices. After some discussion the amendment 
was carried by a small majority, and adopted as 
a substantive motion. 


Woxvernampron.—The Free Library Sub- 
committee of the town council were informed on 
Tuesday that the majority of the invited archi- 
tects had consented to send in designs for the 
new building, and it was decided not to increase 
the number of competitors by throwing the 
competition open. The time for sending in the 
designs was, however, extended from the 14th to 
the 28th October. 
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Mr. G. Barnes has been informed by the secretary 
of the Amalgamated Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society 
that as a result of the ballot recently taken among 
the members of his society, it had been resolved by 
a large majority to make a general levy of 3d. per 
member during the continuance of the engineering 
dispute. This will bring an addition of about £600 
per week to the strike pay fund. 


A parish institute is about to be erected close to 
the church which was built a few years since at 
Kingstown, Portsea, from Sir A. W. Blomfield’s 
designs. ‘Towards the cost of the church the late 
Mr. W. H, Smith contributed upwards of forty 
thousand pounds, and Lady Esther Smith has 
accepted an invitation to lay the corner-stone of the 
new building on the 12th of October. 


The new line from Stert to Westbury has so far 
vrogressed that the contractors have now laid their 
surface line for the whole ‘of the distance, and have 
established a connection between Stert and West- 
bury. The making of the permanent way is being 
ae on, and the stations and bridges are being 
erected. 


The Streets and Buildings Committee of the town 
council of Edinburgh have made arrangements for 
a considerable development of the wood-paving 
scheme in the city, A commencement has been made 
this week with South Bridge-street, which is to be 
laid with wood between the Tron Church and the 
University. When this work is finished, Earl Grey- 
street will be dealt with in like manner, as also that 
portion of the north side of Princes-street not 
already paved with wood, extending from the south- 
west corner of South St. David-street to the 
Register House. Australian wood—jarrah and karra 
—will be used by way of experiment. 


The directors of the North-Eastern Railway are 
about to carry out an extensive scheme of improyve- 
ment in their main line. This will consist of widen- 
ing the line between Tollerton and Shipton, near 
York ; and between Thirsk and Otterington, near 
Northallerton. The tenders for these important 
and costly works will be required to be given in at 
the end of this month. 


The Blackpool Town Council decided on Tuesday 
upon another important step for the improvement 
of the town, being in connection with the enlarge- 
ment of the open fruit and fish market. The 
resolution was to the effect that the town clerk 
should seek, by an Improvement Bill to be intro- 
duced in Parliament next session, compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of property running 
along Market-street, Upper West Euston-street, 
and Lytham-street. This includes two hotels and a 
number of large business establishments, all of which 
are Pate demolished in order to throw open the 
market. 


Lieut-Col. A. C. Smith, R.E., Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry at Rugby on 
Friday, with reference to the application of the 
urban district council for sanction to borrow 
£11,500, being £8,470 for the purchase of 80 acres 
of land in the parishes of Bilton and Newbold for 
sewage disposal purposes, £2,700 for works of water 


supply, and £330 for purposes of street improve- 
ments, 
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Building Intelligence. 


Dupiry.—The town council gave their formal 
sanction on Tuesday to the proposal to construct 
a new theatre and arcades in the Birmingham- 
road by passing plans which have been prepared 
by Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, Dudley, subject to 
certain improvements to the structural arrange- 
ments. ‘The site is close to the railway station 
and the termini of four tramway systems. The 
building to be known as the Opera House, which 
will be 150ft. wide at the front, will occupy the 
centre of the site, and be set back from the foot- 
path 15ft. The cost of the undertaking is esti- 
mated at between £8,000 and £10,000. The 
building will be 53ft. in height from the floor 
level to the parapet. On each side of the central 
portico will be three smaller entrances, next to 
which will be the arcades, each of the latter being 
flanked by a shop. Shops will be constructed 
throughout the whole length of the arcades, which 
will extend round the theatre, forming a con- 
tinuous covered promenade. The theatre will 
accommodate about 2,000 people. The stage will 
measure 36ft. by 60ft. There will also be a large 
rehearsal room, 36ft. by 25ft., and on the left of 
the grand staircase a lounge will be provided for 
the dress-circle visitors. The building will be 
heated with hot-water pipes and coils, and 
hydrants will be provided on each floor for the 
extinction of fire. 

Epcnaston.—On Monday the Misses Stokes 
laid the foundation-stone of the new church of 
St. Ambrose, Pershore-road, which is to replace 
a temporary church. The site, at the corner of 
Pershore and Raglan roads, has been given by 
Lord Calthorpe, and upon this is to be erected a 
building which will cost between £6,000 and 
£7,000. The designs, prepared by Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin, architect, of Birmingham, show a 
church of red brick, with terracotta dressings 
upon the outside, and Bath-stone dressings in 
the interior. The building will consist of a nave 
90ft. long, with a chancel 36ft. long; north and 
south aisles, shallow north and south transepts, a 
choir vestry, with organ chamber over, clergy 
vestry, and an apsidal projection at the west end 
forming a baptistery. There is also to be a tower 
and spire at the north-west. corner, and a south 
porch ; but only a portion of the tower will be 
erected in the first instance. The spire, when 
completed, is also intended to be of terracotta, and 
will rise to a height of about 150ft. The architec- 
tural stvle is Gothic, with Flamboyant tracery to 
the windows. The floor of the church under the 
seats will be of wood, while the passages will be 
paved with Ruabon quarries. The church will 
accommodate 708 adults. The walls will be faced 
with bricks. Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of 
Tewkesbury, are the builders, 


Guascow.—The new art galleries now in 
course of erection on the southern fringe of the 
Kelvingrove Park, of which the Duke of York 


laid the memorial stone on Friday, are being. 


built from the plans of Messrs. J. W. Simpson 
and Milner Allen, architects, London, which 
were selected in competition, and were illustrated 
by us as far back as our issue of April 15 and 22, 
1892. The cost of the building designed by them 
fell not far short of £200,000, the contract price 
for the mason work alone amounting to £120,000, 
and the expectation now is that the building 
when completed will cost close upon a quarter of 
a million sterling. Some four years ago the first 
sod of the new galleries’ foundation was cut, but 
as the work progressed the Exhibition Associa- 
tion began to feel the financial burden of the under- 
taking too severe a strain, when the corporation 
stepped in, and consented to complete the build- 
ings. The buildings cover an area of about two 
acres. The galleries run east and west parallel 
with Sandyford-street, and the principal eleva- 
tion fronts the park, viz., thenorth. The length of 
the building will be 400ft. and the depth 200ft. 
Including the basement story, in which the 
school of art will be quartered, the block will have 
three stories. Both at the main entrance in the 
north side and the Sandyford - street entrance 
there will be spacious vestibules, and from these 
there will be easy access into the central hall or 
into the galleries, which are to go ‘all round the 
building on the two principal flats. On either 
side of the central hall there is to be a large 
court, and an arcaded gallery or balcony and 
promenade will go round the hall. The great hall 
is to be absolutely central, being planned on the 
bisecting lines of the site from north to south and 
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east to west. Two hydraulic lifts will rise to the — 
various galleries. The refreshment department — 
will occupy a central position, and, while quite 
distinct from the museums and galleries, will be | 
accessible from any part thereof. The buildings — 
are to be fireproof throughout, and there will bea — 
system of combined heating and ventilation, fresh 
air being introduced in basement ducts, warmed 
over batteries of steam pipes, and injected by — 
means of a fan into the various galleries and — 
rooms, downward extraction being provided for 
the vitiated air, which will pass away by themain 
extraction shaft. The buildings are being con- 
structed of brick, the exterior being built of red 
sandstone from the Locharbriggs Quarries, near 
Dumfries, while some parts of the interior are 
being faced with white Giffnock stone. The ex- — 
terior of the building is being treated as an astylar 
composition on severely Classical lines, but with 
Free Renaissance for details. Regarding the — 
different apartments, it may be stated that the 
central hall will cover an area of from 10,000 to — 
12,000 square feet. There will be six galleries for 
art exhibits, two of them 94ft. 7in. by 25ft., and — 
the remainder 93ft. by 28ft.; four pavilion — 
galleries of 35ft. square, and four cabinet galleries — 
14ft. square. As to the museum, the east and 
west courts will be identical in size—105ft. by; 
64ft. The west gallery and the east gallery will 
be 94ft. 6in. by 37ft., and the other galleries, four. 
in number, will be 93ft. by 28ft. “There will be 
four pavilions of 35ft. square, and galleries will — 
run round the east and west courts. In the school — 
of art the elementary room will be 72ft. 6in. by — 
36ft.; the designing room, 35ft. by 20ft.; the 
antique room, 54ft. 6in. by 36ft.; the painting 
room, 36ft. by 36ft. ; and the modelling room and — 
clay store, 35ft. by 20ft. ‘Masters’ rooms and ~ 
cloak-rooms are also included. Provision is like- 
wise made for four offices, a library, a house of 
five rooms and kitchen for the resident attendant, — 
manager’s room, service rooms, larders, store 
rooms, sculleries, and pantries. The outer walls 
of the building vary in thickness from 3ft._ 
to 4ft. # 
Mastonr.—The ceremony of consecrating 
the new parish church of St. Luke, which is 
situate at the north end of Maidstone, was per- 
formed on Friday by the Rey. Dr. Eden, Bishop 
of Dover. The extreme length of the building is 
121ft., width 58ft , and height 38ft. From the 
central beam the roof, which is of pitch-pine and 
tiled, slopes down on either side to the walls, 
which are about 10ft. high. In the design the 
architect has sought to embody the principle that — 
every building, while exhibiting a knowledge of — 
that which has preceded it, should not be merely ~ 
a collection of archeological features tastefully — 
combined, but that every part should indicate — 
thought as to its purpose, ‘construction, and — 
artistic effect, and that the whole should at the © 
same time possess unity and consistency. The — 
new church, therefore, although Gothic in — 
general character, lays no claim to %e called — 
Early English, Decorated, or Perpendicular, — 
Neither can it be said to be a combination of — 
these arbitrary distinctions of style. The design 
of many features is novel, such as the coupled 
shafts and bold segmental arches and mouldings — 
of the nave arcade, the capitals of the chancel — 
arch, the treatment of the east window of the 
chancel, and the west doorways. The fittings of 
the choir, including the seats for clergy and 
lectern, exhibit the same independence of treat- 
ment. The suppression of the customary clerestory, 
for the sake of insuring good acoustic results and 
preventing down draughts in the nave, has pro- 
duced a low roof and its unbroken line from ridge 
to aisle walls. On the north side a small hexa- 
gonal tower, surmounted by a dove of beaten 
copper, has been erected, to serve as a bell turret, 
and forms one ofthe chief features of the exterior. 
All the doors open outwards on rollers. The 
west window, which is of an oriel pattern 
has been made very large, to afford better light- 
ing facilities, and immediately underneath it the 
baptistery projects out of the main building. 
The church seats 600 persons, although the pews, 
which are of Oregon pine, are only built to holds 
congregation of 479. ‘There are no stained-glass 
windows, though all the glass is tinted. Twin 
pillars of stone support the roof, and a feature of 
the building is the carving which has been 
executed in the stonework. In the arches of the 
nave are bosses of Scriptural animals and flowers 
The church is heated by hot water, and lighted 
by incandescent gas-burners. Local: ragstone 
has been used for the external facings, the 
windows, weatherings, copings, and some othe! 
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dressings. All the internal stonework, too, is of 
Monks Park stone. The roof is covered with 
Broseley tiles, and the bell turret with oak 
shingles. Messrs. Wallis and Sons, Maidstone, 
were the contractors. Mr. Ireson acted as clerk 
of the works. ‘The whole, including the fittings, 
and furniture, was designed by the architect, Mr. 
W. Howard Seth-Smith, of London. 


PaynemBuny.—The parish church, which has 
been closed for two years, was reopened on Friday, 
after having undergone renovation. The tower 
has been improved by the removal of the decayed 
stones, and the substitution of new material. -A 
new clock has been fixed. The seats in the 
middle of the church have been repaired, and new 
ones are provided in the aisles. The roof has 
been treated with carving, and at the back of the 
altar there are three stained-glass windows. A 
mem)rial lectern is about to be placed in the 
church. The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. Northcott, of Ashwater, and Mr. Luxton, 
of Bridgwater. The architect was Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes-Prynne, of London. 


Sr. Clement Danrs.—A meeting of ratepayers, 
conyened by requisition of the rector and church- 
wardens of the parish of St. Clement Danes, was 
held on Wednesday night under the presidency of 
the rector, the Rev. Septimus Pennington, who 
stated that this historic church would soon be in 
the hands of the restorer asa result of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. The stands erected around 
the fabric in June last realised £5,750, and, 
legally, he was entitled to the whole of that sum. 
He had decided, however, to give the amount for 
the purposes of the complete restoration of both 
the exterior and interior of the church. The 
scheme of restoration and improvement included 
the repairing and redecoration of the interior, 
introducing anelectric-light installation, repairing 
and restoring the organ, restoring the altar 
(which, now covered with stained wood, was 
found to be composed of costly carved marble), and 
the restoring of a chest in which the deeds of the 
church were deposited hundreds of years ago. 


TynemoutH.—The chairman of the Tynemouth 
School Board placed in position on Saturday a 
medallion of Her Majesty in the new building 
which is to be known as the Queen Victoria 
School. The school, which is being erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Marshall and Dick, archi- 
tects, Newcastle, whose plans were selected in 
competition, will occupy a position at the corner 
of Coach-lane and Lovaine-place, North Shields, 
and when completed will accommodate 1,350 
children, and in addition there will be a large 
cookery school for fifty girls. The first section of 
the scheme has been intrusted to Mr. Joseph 
Elliott, contractor. Mr. Moore is acting as clerk 
of the works. The arrangement of the school is 
on the central hall system. This hall runs the 
entire length of the school, and is lighted from 
the ends, the classrooms on each side, of which 
there are ten on each floor, opening directly off it. 
The hall on the first floor will be used for 
examination purposes or any large gathering. 
The school is intended to be used as an elementary 
school. There will be accommodation for 450 
infants, and the remainder in equal proportions 
of boys and girls. The exterior treatment is in 
red brick with dressings of buff terracotta; the 
classrooms will be lined dado height with white 
glazed brick. The screens and other woodwork 
will be pitch-pine stained and varnished. The 
floors will be white maple wood. We illustrated 
the schools in our issue of May 15, 1896. 


Or? 


The Prince of Wales has accepted an invitation to 
pay a visit to Stammerham, Sussex, next month, to 
lay the foundation stone of Christ’s Hospital (Blue 
ae School), to be built from Mr, Aston Webb’s 

esigns. 


A length of 1,100ft. of the new pier at Herne Bay 
has now been completed, and it is contemplated 
that by the end of the year another 1,000£t. will 
have been added. The whole structure of three- 
quarters of a mile is to be completed by May 30th 
next. The pier will have a large pavilion at the 
sea end and an electric tramway, the total cost 
being about £30,000. Messrs. Wrighson Head 
and Co., of Stockton, are the contractors, i 


_ The heavy imports of timber this year have con- 
tinued of late. Last month we imported £510,000 
more timber than in August, 1896. The increased 
value is mainly in sawn timber, especially from 
Russia and from North America. The activity at 
the great ports of import is this year in excess of 
any previous period, but the stocks are now 
beginning to increase rapidly, : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tux Staanp NewsParEeR Company, LiMiTED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 


United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the } 


United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. Od. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
acpi can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sarnuine ror TwENTY- 
FrourR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
ME Vil jo eG Esa. 2 ol. Le VEE. TEX, 

EXV... DAVE, 


LXI., LX, LX, LXIV., 

LXVU., LXVII., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXII. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Purxia.—There is the Society of Architects’ examina- 
tion. For particulars, write the Secretary, St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, W., and enrol yourself as a student. 


Recetvep.—O. C. G.—W. A. P.—H. M. H. and Co. 


Corresporderce, 
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THE STORY OF A LECTERN—AN 
OBJECT-LESSON. 


To the Editor of the Butwpine News. 


Sm,— When the Church Conference took place 
in Exeter in 1894, Sir Somebody Richmond read 
a paper, ‘‘ Art and Architecture,’’ in which he 
spoke in contemptuous terms of architects and 
art-workers generally, and bid the parsons present 
and their friends, if they really wished to avoid 
disappointment and see their churches worthily 
adorned, eschew all such, and apply to the real 
artist (such, we assume, as himself?) for help. 
That this adyice has received consideration in 
some quarters is apparent by the experiences just 
incurred at a college school in the North, where 
the new chapel has been lavishly furnished at no 
little cost to those interested. 

In the current issue of the Griffin, the school in 
question’s monthly chronicle, is so amusing a story 
of how those concerned went to a prominent 
artist belonging to one of Sir Somebody’s own 
particular school, and the disastrous results 
thereof, that I am tempted to give it in tots, 
simply suppressing names. Here it is :— 


“We now come to the eagle lectern, subscribed 
for and presented to the chapel by the parents. 
To those who are unacquainted with the latter 
end of the unfortunate history of this generous 
gift, we announce, with yery great regret, that 
the lectern has been rejected as impossible. As 
will be remembered by all connected with it, the 
sum of £85 was collected. After taking a vast 
deal of trouble to ascertain from art people the 
best place to go for an eagle, this committee 
intrusted the matter to Mr. , of The 
latter forwarded designs for approyal. These 
were of a very sketchy nature, and indicated 


no detail whatever, and were finally accepted by 
the committee on the strength of the artist’s 
reputation, and his volunteered assurance that 
the finished work would be far better than 
any designs could possibly show. Mr. there- 
fore undertook, for the sum eighty-five pounds, to 
turn out a lectern which should be good in 
construction and of artistic merit. He went to 
work, and we heard from time to time reports of 
his progress; how the lectern was exhibited at 
the Arts and Crafts in London, and how it 
elicited the warmest approval from all beholders. 
An illustration of the work, taken from the front, 
appeared in a newspaper called the Builders’ 
Journal. Mr. also sent a photograph of it 
for the committee to see after he had received 
his cheque. It is only fair to the committee to 
say that this photograph was so extraordinarily 
bad that it might have been equally well meant 
to represent any other freak of nature or art. 

“About the middle of this term the lectern 
arrived at —— It had apparently been 
thrown anyhow into a coffin-shaped crate before 
being despatched, without the slightest attempt at 
packing. The result of this was that it arrived 
broken in half at the place where the bird 
was glued on with wooden dowels to the oak 
shaft. This, however, was put right by a 
carpenter with a gluepot in a very few 
minutes. It was then solemnly carted into the 
chapel and placed in position. To do it justice, 
it was not aggressively offensive when seen from ' 
the doorway at the opposite end of the building. 
The nearer one advanced, however, the more 
palpable its overwhelming defects appeared, 
till close examination revealed, in Hnglish, 
that the whole concern was a_ miserable 
failure and an unredeemed fraud. ‘The body of 
the soi-disant eagle consisted of a hollow cylinder 
made from thin copper sheet, covered from the 
neck to thighs with thin pricked and hammered 
plates intended to represent feathers; but from 
the thighs downwards shaped into a bare and 
offensive ramp, modelled exactly on the lines of a 
fifty-six pound shell. The cylindrical body was 
surmounted by a gnome-like head and beak. The 
former seemed to be incased in a tight-fitting 
nightcap, or smooth wig; the latter shaped like. 
a diminishing socket and barbed at the end like 
a cod-hook. The legs were as thick in proportion 
to the rest of the creature, as the trunks of two 
well-grown oak-trees would be to a geranium, 
These legs were incased in rough trousers of the 
peg-top variety. Peeping out from the extremity 
of these limbs were two or three tiny claws, 
faintly indicated by the scratches on the surface 
of the semi-circular globe, on which the bird 
stood, and into which it had apparently sunk. 
Above the spherical rump, fastened to the middle 
of the back with small screws and furniture tacks, 
was a flat kite-like representation of wings and 
tail, also made of thin plates of hammered copper 
soldered stiffly together. For some reason best 
known to the artist, Nature’s designs for wings 
had been abandoned, and an extra and very 
angular joint inserted in the black iron wire 
which ran round the edge where the bones would 
be in a live creature. Two blood-red beads did 
duty for eyes, and gave to the expression of the 
countenance a hideously tame effect, reminding 
one of a white mouse. At the lower extremity of 
the tail was placed an iron ledge apparently 
intended to hold a Bible. As the whole con- 
struction rocked and swung about if touched, 
we did not risk the safety of our best Bible 
upon it, even for an experiment. The shaft of © 
the lectern was, if possible, worse in construc- 
tion than the bird above it. It consisted of a 
roughly -planed tapering base of foreign oak. At 
the base of this were four panels in repoussé copper, 
said to represent four of the Prophets. 

‘¢ Mr. had written several letters to the 
committee expressing his regret at having sub- 
stituted Ezra for Jonah. He might have saved 
himself the trouble on thisscore. Having allowed 
us to pay our money, it would haye been a small 
thing to have asked us to take our choice of 
prophets. However indifferent to the effect pro- 
duced on the public by their personal appearance 
these Hebrews may have been, we doubt if even 
the mildest-mannered man amongst them would 
have clamoured for recognition as the original of 
any one of Mr. ’s blotchy hieroglyphics. 

‘‘Hven if the execution of these hammered 
panels had been good, their effect would have 
been annihilated by being raised only 6in. or 8in. 
from the floor. Beneath them, the woodwork 
spread out into a very cheap and vulgar mould- 
ing, supported on four gilded balls; most of the 
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gold had been rubbed off, either in transit or 
before sending, revealing nothing more precious 
than the iron underneath, covered with a coat of 
paint. The carpentry work of the shaft was 
beneath contempt ; the little ledges of wood above 
the panels being glued on instead of being (as 
my novice knows they ought to have been) 
worked out of the solid. The general effect from 
a short distance was that of a moulting and 
moribund crow, clinging with paralytic limbs to 
the top of a gate-post, and spending its last 
energies in laying a monstrous egg. A most 
depressed and depressing fow/, as one of the 
committee called it. 

“The same evening that this bird was un- 
packed, a letter was written to Mr. , begging 
him in the most courteous language that could 
be used, to allow this work of his to be returned 
to him, as wholly unsuitable to our chapel, and 
asking him to refund one-half of the money paid 
to him by the committee in final settlement of 
the whole matter. This he declined to do, on the 
curious ground that he was not a ‘shopkeeper.’ 
It is unnecessary to enter into the tone of 
Mr. ’s letters, or the nature of his witticisms. 
Suffice it to say, that after questioning our right 
to ‘make away on the grounds of Mr. "5 
personal taste with what he had been given to 
understand was a gift to the chapel,’ he was pre- 
sented with two more books full of the opinions 
of other people who had seen his lectern, and 
who will have to use the chapel. These opinions 
were not exactly fulsome in their flattery, even 
in the case of the only two out of the whole 
collection which expressed a qualified approval of 
Mr. *s work. The eagle was variously de- 
scribed as a dodo, «a blasphemous creature, an 
obscene beast. The artist replied that no opinions 
in the world made the slightest difference to bim; 
that the only judges in such matters were ‘ the 
body of artists who from time to time pronounced 
judgment on works of art, as they had done, 
when they accepted his lectern for exhibition at 
the Arts and Crafts.’ Here matters rest at the 
moment. For the past three weeks Messrs. 
Morton and Co., of 79, Bold-street, Liverpool, 
have had the lectern on show in their shop-window. 
They have advertised it for sale in the papers. 
Many people have been to see it; but no one 
has offered to buy it. In the opinion of experts 
who have examined the work carefully, £10 to 
£20 is the very outside figure which we can hope 
to get for it, even after finding someone who likes 
it. The simple reason for this is that the value 
is notin it. The woodwork might all have been 
done by a village carpenter’s apprentice, and the 
panels and other hammered stuff would be child’s- 
play to a Toynbee Hall mission class of boys raked 
out of the streets and encouraged, without any 
technical training whatever, to amuse themselves 
by hammering flimsy sheets of brass and copper 
into some sort of shape. If any of our readers 
happen to be in the neighbourhood of Bold- 
street, Liverpool, it will be easy for them to call 
and see for themselves how little credit this bird 
reflects upon the maker, and to judge for them- 
selves of the effrontery ofa man who couldoffer such 
a jerry-built amateurish abomination as adequate 
exchange for 85 sovereigns. Had the bird been 
dug up in a field somewhere, one would have felt 
inclined to say that it was a creditable perform- 
ance for some rustic monk of the 12th century, 
who had never seen an eagle, and who had never 
been taught to hold a chisel or drive a nail. There 
are still some slight hopes that matters may be 
arranged by which Mr. shall take the eagle 
back and refund some reasonable proportion of 
the collected money. Meanwhile it is best to look 
upon the whole sum as lost.”’ 

I may add, a sketch of the rara avis accompanies 
the above description, and quite suggests that the 
above scathing critique is by no means overdrawn. 
—I am, &c,, Harry Hems. 

Ecclesiastical Art Works, Exeter, Sept. 10. 


POOR MORTAR. 


Sir,—The letter of A. H.’’ in your issue of 
the 3rd inst. contains a statement that the build- 
ing inspector said that ‘‘ good mortar deteriorates 
by being kept after mixing,”’ and also mentions 
the fact that sand and dirt spoil the quality of 
mortar. These observations serve as a peg on 
which to hang the following remarks. 

Mortar made with anything but lime and sand 
does not deserve the name of mortar, if it is to be 
used for laying bricks. The chemical action that 
occurs in making mortar is something on this 
basis—I advisedly say ‘‘ something,’’ because the 
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dwellings is on ‘‘ made ground '’—that is, hollows © 
which have been filled up with dust-bin rubbish — 
and garbage of all kinds, even road-scrapings, — 
mud, and slush ; the employment of mortar com- 
posed of a very little lime, any kind of sand, and 
alarge quantity of sifted ashes from dust-bin 
rubbish, and the use of.a plaster of mud on the 
walls. These shoddy erections are euphemistically — 
called villas. They consist of a ‘‘reception and — 
dining-room and three good bedrooms, with hall 
entrance, vestibule, &c.’’ (save the mark '—they 
would be called workmen’s cottages in London), — 
rental 6s. weekly. The writer knows for a — 
fact that the contract for all the brickwork in — 
such villas is often taken at £15 per house. —__ 4 
The culmination of all these evils is this. — 
The foul emanations that rise up from the — 
ground on which the building is erected give — 
rise to diphtheria and other blood and lung ~ 
troubles. ‘The bad mortar allows the walls to be — 
perpetually damp. An hour’s shower of rain will — 
make any outside wall, which is usually only a ~ 
Jin. one, so saturated with wet as to require a 
week’s dry weather for such wall to become dry — 
again. ‘The mud that has been plastered in the — 
interior of such walls also emits a most offensive 
stench, perfectly unbearable within 6in. of the 
wall. When the plaster becomes damp from the — 
moisture that has penetrated through the bricks, ;: 
there is a constant emanation of a germ-breeding a 
effluvium from the plaster that is a most prolific — 
cause of throat and lung diseases to all who sleep 
in such rooms, while the damp, fetid odour that — 
arises from the ground underneath the basement-"— 
boards or tiles 1s supposed to cause paralysis in — 
six months. Apart from all these evils, the air — 
outside the houses is polluted for miles by sewer- — 
gas that is belched forth from the street-pipes, — 
which are erected along the main roads to ventilate ‘4 
the sewers. Strange to say, a native “‘ Brum” is 
invariably boasting of his city being healthy, and — 
is ever ready to cram down the throat of any — 
doubter the height Birmingham stands above the 
sea-level, notwithstanding this argument is the — 
greatest absurdity, for the height above sea-level 
matters nota jot if the air that is breathed at that 
altitude is foul and poisonous, which Birmingham 
air is.—I am, &c., H. C. SranpacGe. 
Erdington, near Birmingham. 


action is too complex to pronounce a definite state- 
ment. . 
Limestone, when. burned, becomes oxide of 
lime (CaO, chemically called calcic oxide). This 
body, when slaked with water (H.O), becomes 
calcic hydrate-i.e., slaked lime (CaOH,O). 
This hydrate of lime is a ready absorber of car- 
bonic dioxide (CO., commonly called carbonic 
acid) from .the air, whence the calcic hydrate 
becomes converted into calcic carbonate (carbonate 
of lime CaOCO,), of which chalk is a very pure 
specimen. Now, the hardening or ‘ setting”’ of 
mortar is due to the action that occurs in the 
conversion of the calcic oxide (quicklime) into 
calcic carbonate, for while this chemical reaction 
is taking place, there is a chemical action also 
occurring between the lime salts and the silica of 
the sand, whereby there is a more or less partial 
silicate of lime produced, which sets hard as stone. 
Now the hardening of mortar is due to the for- 
mation of this silicate of lime, which binds the 
particles of sand together in a closer bond, accord- 
ing to its production: the more silicate of lime 
produced, the firmer or harder the mortar 
becomes. From this fact, it is easy to see that 
any material which lessens the chemical reactions 
occurring in the lime and sand also lessen the 
cohesion of the particles of mortar; and hence 
mortar made with lime, sand, and any third 
material, such as garden-mould, cinder-ashes, 
builder’s rubbish, &c., will never properly harden. 
Again, let us consider the case of lime exposed 
to the air. Limestone, when burned, becomes 
converted into quicklime (CaQ)—i.e., oxide of 
calcium—and this quicklime, when slaked with 
water, becomes converted first into hydrate of 
lime, and then, on exposure to the air, into car- 
bonate of lime; but by prolonged exposure to 
the air, the carbonate of lime becomes reduced 
again to calcic oxide, because the CO, in the 
CaOCoO, (calcic carbonate) forsakes the CaO, and 
thus leaves it in its original state; but although 
such CaO is still quicklime, or oxide, it does not 
possess the energetic chemical action which quick- 
lime does when freshly burned; consequently 
slaked lime that has been a long time exposed to 
the air does not make such good mortar as does 
lime which has been freshly burned and slaked. 


Your correspondent ‘‘A. H.’’ mentions the 
act of the old Romans keeping their mortar in 
pots for two years before using it; by such keep- 
ing there was a formation of silicate of lime 
carried on, and consequently when such mortar 
was exposed to the air, it rapidly set or hardened. 
If, however, such mortar had not been kept in 
pots, but left exposed to the air all that time, it 
would have become practically useless as a bind- 
ing material, owing to the great amount of 
CO, which the lime would have imbibed (any 
builder knows that there is no binding property 
in a mixture of chalk and sand when mixed to- 
gether with water). In the case of the early 
Italian fresco painters, they used to put the lime 
for years in caves or pits before use, so as to cause 
it to lose its causticity by the gradual expulsion 
of the CO., and then produce a ‘fat’? CaO, 
which, when laid on a surface as a fresco ground, 
would quickly imbibe CO, from the air, and 
thereby inclose the colour in a layer of carbonate 
of lime, which held the paint secure against 
atmospheric influence and vapours. * 

It has been a noticeable fact that the death-rate 
in Birmingham during the past few weeks has 
been abnormally high-—as much as 42 per 1,000, 
and in Wolverhampton even higher than that. A 
few facts will throw light on the cause. The 
Birmingham sewers are notorious as being over- 
run with big fat rats, which burrow their way 
into houses, and consequently permit of the 
ingress of sewer-gas into dwellings. Another 
factor in engendering disease is the great diversity 
in the levels of the drains and sewers in and 
around Birmingham. The city is built on several 
hills and slopes, and therefore it is impossible for 
the sewer-levels to be constant, like those of 
London. As a consequence, stagnant pools of 
sewage remain for a considerable time undis- 
turbed. But chief of all the causes that have 
brought about the high death-rate is the 
large amount of jerry-building that is being 
carried on around Birmingham. During the 
last ten years the growth of the suburbs 
has wonderfully increased, and the ubiquitous 
‘‘jerry’’-builder is everywhere in evidence. 
Now, apart from the shoddy nature of the struc- 
tures erected by such men—porous bricks, ill- 
fitting doors and windows, shaky floors, thin 
slates for tiling, &¢ —the chief sins of the indi- 
vidual are that the erection of most of these 


PLASTERERS’ STRIKE IN LIVERPOOL. ka 


Sir,—Thestrike of plasterersin Liverpool, which ~ 
commenced on the Ist of May last, still continues, — 
and is being prolonged through the men onstrike 
being employed by other contractors throughout 
the country, and I am instructed to write andask 
if you will kindly request the members of local — 
associations to refrain from employing these men 
during the dispute. The Master Plasterers are 
contending against the full strength of the ~ 
National Association of Operative Plasterers, and 
it is an open secret that, if they are defeated, the - 
operatives in other branches of the building trade, 
in Liverpool intend to make similar claims, which 
include :— : ; “ a 

(1) Limitation in the number of apprentices. 

(2) The right of their delegates to visit all 
works to converse with the men. : a 

(3) Railway fares in and out to country jobs. 
weekly. a 

(4) That none other than plasterers do concrete — 
flooring, floating for wood blocks and tiles, and — 
lathing. ; f ‘a 
_ (5) The privilege of working overtime, when 
insisted upon by the men, to be paid time-and-a- 
quarter ; and several other_similar unreasonable 
demands. <3 

If the Trades Union is successful in Liverpool — 
these claims will, no doubt, be made in other 
towns. The officials have declined arbitration, — 
and intimated that the operatives will not return — 
to work until the whole demands are conceded. _ 

I am instructed to ask you to call the attention 
of the members of all associations to the reso- 
lution which was unanimously passed at the recent 
meeting of the National Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, at Bristol, enforcing the necessity of all 
employers increasing the number of their appren- 
tices in order to remove the present inconvenient 
scarcity of labour.—Yours faithfully, a 

J. Atrrep §. Hassat, Secretary. ~ 

National Association of Master Builders of 

Great Britain, South Crescent Chambers, 
26, Lord-street, Liverpool, 7th September. — 


P.S.—In taking on any plasterers during the 
present dispute, my Association would suggest 
full inquiries be made as to where they were | 
employed. eo de a 


-either corner of Heysham-road. All the principal 
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HOTEL METROPOLE, MORECAMBE—SELECTED DESIGN. 


Turs design, by Messrs. Mangnall and Littlewoods, 
-of Manchester, was selected for the first prize in the 
public competition held recently, Messrs. Harrison, 
Hall, and Moore, architects, of Preston, acting as 
theassessors. The site for this hotel is at the ex- 
a¢reme west end of Morecambe, and is bounded on its 
two sides by the sea front and the side promenade. 
The lodging-houses are principally facing Heys- 
hham-road, which is to the back ot the plot, and 
Sefton-road, which runs along its right-hand 
side. The two refreshment-bars are placed at 


rooms for visitors, together with the main 
entrance of the hotel, face the sea; the public 
portion of the hotel is situated opposite the side 
promenade, and is approached by a separate 
entrance ; there are also to this side entrances 
for visitors, arrival and departure. These door- 
ways are controlled by the manager’s office and 
<clerk’s bureau. The ground floor accommodation 
includes a drawing-room, reading and writing 
zoom, sitting-room, and dining-room for private 


parties; a recreation-room, with the attending |: 


stage and retiring rooms. The coffee-room and 
dining-room are situated to the right-hand side 
of the front, and some of the principal adminis- 
trative rooms in connection with it are placed on 
the ground floor, to expedite service and insure 
better supervision. These include manager’s 
directing-room, service-room, china-cleaning and 
store room, plate store and strong room, wine- 
dispensing room, and the service staircase. 
Directly in the centre of the front is the grand 
hall, which contains porter’s room, telephone- 
room, and lift. Between this and the grand 
staircase is the promenade corridor, which would 
be much appreciated in inclement weather. At 
the back of the grand staircase is the palm-house 
and smoking-lounge. ‘The public portion of the 
hotel is kept entirely distinct, and contains a 
large smoke-room and a billiard-room for two 
tables. ‘The basement contains all the necessary 
kitchens, store-rooms, and larders, laundry, &c., 
and a boiler-house and engine-room for the 
generation of electric light, &c. There is also a 
barber’s shop and cycle room. ‘There are 
150 bedrooms, 8 sitting-rooms and bedrooms for 
servants in the hotel, 107 of which either face the 
sea front or side promenade. Provision is made 
for housemaids’ room, service room, lavatory, &c. 
On the top floor is a photographic printing-room 
and two dark rooms for visitors. The hotel is 
designed in the English 17th-century Renais- 
sance, and it is proposed to construct the prin- 
cipal elevations in buff and red terracotta, the 
cost being about £30,000. 


CORTILE, PALAZZO BALBI, AND STAIRCASE, PALAZZO 
r DELLA UNIVERSITA, GENOA. 


Ture are not two finer examples of architecture 
in their way in all Genoa than these two court- 


yards, which we illustrate to-day. Of the 
Palazzo Balbi we gave a double-page pencil 
drawing by Mr. Maurice B. Adams in our Double 
Number, Jan. 3, 1896, and we then also described 
to some extent its next-door neighbour, the 
Palazzo della Universita, with its noble staircase 
and famous lions flanking the first flight from the 
cortile. The similarity of the treatment of the 
arcades in these two palaces can scarcely fail to 
strike the visitor, though there is a dignified 
simplicity in the grand proportion of the Balbi 
colonnade scarcely equalled among the Genoese 
palaces. The plastered walls are often referred 
to as one cf the distinguishing features of Genoa, 
“‘the queenly city,’’ and its white facades of 
stucco are quoted in evidence of the advantage 
and durability of that plastic and useful material. 
The accompanying photographs show a style of 
work well suited for the courtyards of many 
modern town buildings, and afford a fitting con- 
trast to the fussy and over-detailed terracotta 
work, with its confectionery of ornament, such as 
we see in some of our more recent club-houses 
and hotels in London, devoid of dignity, cut up 
with endless jointings, petty in scale, as well as 
poor in proportion and idea. It is an advantage, 
therefore, to have work such as that here chosen 
for reproduction to-day placed before us as a 
corrective, at any rate; for they tend to inspire 
the eye and cultivate the taste, even if the 
exigencies of ordinary practice only too often 
prevent the architect from emulating such work, 
even though he may have the skill and good taste 
to do so. 


TENEMENT HOUSES, AND BUSINESS PREMISES, LEITH. 


Tus block of buildings occupies a good site in 
Great Junction-street, and hag been erected 
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by Messrs. Anderson and Co., Manufacturing 
Chemists, Junction Bridge Works, Leith. The 
stone used for dressings was red Corsehill, and 
for facework of walls, a stone from Hermand, 
of a greyish-blue colour. . The slates were from 
Westmoreland, of a sea-green colour. Mr. James 
McEwan, 15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, was 
the architect of the work, which was carried out 
by Mr. James Slater, contractor, Easter-road, 
Edinburgh. 

CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, OXFORD, 

(For description see article on page. 391.) 
ST. MICHAEL’S PARISH CHURCH, SITTINGBOURNE. 


(Sex description on page 390.) 


4 SITTING 


ROOM 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
T1s house, illustrated from Mr. John Cash’s 
Royal Academy drawing, represents a gentle- 
man’s house, designed by him to be built in brick 
and half-timber, in a picturesque and suitable 
style adapted to the surroundings of the site. In 
execution the buildings have, we understand, 
been modified in plan, which will sufficiently 
account for the plan not being shown here with 
the view. 
GATE HOUSE, LOSTOCK HALL. 


Tus building is a good specimen of the Domestic 
architecture of the closing years of the 16th 
century. It was built, according to the date on _ 
the uppermost panel, in 1590 a.p., of local stone, 
and is ina very fair state of preservation. The 
Hall itself; which was the seat of the Andersons, 
was a half-timber building, and was finally 
demolished at the beginning of the present 
century, together with some buildings adjoining 
the Gate House. There is a rough representation 
of the latter punched in the lead of the flat which 
covers the present building. The Gate House is 

now used as a farmhouse.—JoHN ORMOND. : 


Lord Herschell will deliver an address, on the » 
19th October, at the opening of the Art Gallery, 
which has been added to the municipal buildings at 
Reading. ; 


The erection of the London County Council’s 
new Lunatic Asylum at Horton, near Epsom, has 
given the Epsom Rural District Council a good deal 
of anxiety. Several hundred men are engaged in 
excavating and laying the foundations of the 
asylum; but the accommodation for them is so 
limited that large numbers have been compelled to 
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sleep out, while others have erected a tent which 
contravenes the by-laws. The medical officer has 
informed the Council that they have no power to 
compel the contractor to provide accommodation 
for the men. The Asylums Committee of the 
London County Council have made ineffectual 
efforts to arrange for special workmen’s trains, and 
in view of the fact that after Christmas the number 
of men will be increased to 1,600, the Epsom 
Council are considering the advisability of applying 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £7,000 or £8,000 for the immediate erection 
of fifty cottages to accommodate some 500 men. 
Before definitely deciding upon this step, they have 
asked the London County Council to inform them 
what steps they propose to take to meet the diffi- 


culty. 
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QUESTIONS. 


{11781.;—-White Plaster.—What is the best white 
cement or plaster for external use on brickwork in half- 
timbered work? The situation is very much exposed to 
¢cold winds and bad weather, and I have already used a 
well-known cement, but after a short time the finishing 
coat separated and shelled off. Portland cement would 
require frequent painting. I should like a white cement, 
if it would be durable.—W. B. 


[11782..|-Water Supply by Meter.—I shall be 
much obliged for a list of towns where water is supplied 
by meter, and the price charged per 1,000 gallons.—X. 


[11783.]—Tile Roofs.—Should the ‘‘lap’’ b2 mea- 
sured from the top of the tile, or from the nail-hole, 
which is about lin. below the top? I have always under- 
stood the latter; but have a dispute with a contractor on 
the matter.—M. 


[11784.]—Office Routine.—I am anxious to ascer- 
tain the best means of planning out the office routine 
work of an architect’s business—such as the necessary 
books and accounts, handling and filing of correspond- 
ence, and other papers. Iam not aware of the existence 
of any literature dealing with the subject, and shall, 
therefore, feel much obliged if any of your readers can 
wefer me to any books, pamphlets, or articles treating on 
the subject.—CasuiEr. 


({11785.]—Architects’ Accounts.—Can any reader 
give me the title, and author’s and publisher’s names of 
any book dealing with the keeping of accounts by archi- 
tects? If possible, a note as to the published price will 
add to the yalue of the information.—S. E. C. 


[11786.]—Imitation Stone.—Can anyone give mea 
simple recipe for imitation stone which does not necessi- 
tate burning, the chief ingredient of which should be 
good sharp sand ?—W. R. P. : 


[11787.|—Damp-Course.—Which is the best and 
cheapest way of inserting a damp-course in an existing 
brick house which, unfortunately, was built without one ? 
—T. CorneLius WHEELER. : 


{11788.]—Church Bell.—The wooden axle of this 


bellhas given way. The rope is attached to a wooden 
wheel about 4ft. in diameter. The bell weighs 2001b. In 
refixing, it is desired to getrid of these wooden parts, and 
substitute steel for axle, and cast-iron wheel. -Hitherto 
this bell has not sounded properly. The tongue clattered 
always when it struck on one side of the bell. How can 
this be remedied? Should there be a back-weight in the 
wheel? If so, where attached and what weight? What 
proportion should the weight of the tongue bear to that 
of the bell? Also, where is the proper point of suspen- 
sion? Would it be better to bave the bell fixed, and the 
rope attached to an arm in the tongue working on a 
pivot? This would avoid the clattering. Would the bell 
then give a clearer note?—Brti Rincer. 


(11789.|—Filling for Wood Joints.—Can you 
adyise a cement to be used as a filling for open joints in a 
chemical laboratory wooden bench—it should be able to 
resist boiling water ?—L. M. 


REPLIES. 


[11770.]—Greenhouse Stove.—I did this by means 
of a pair of semicircular bellows, equivalent to an ordinary 
“atmospheric ring.’’ They were made of iron tube and 
pierced, as shown in the sketch. Of course, air inlets 


must be provided near the nozzles. A ring all but 12in. 
in diameter can in this way be introduced through a 
Stoke-hole 4in. square. The draught through the body 
of the stoye must be damped down, or it will run away 
with nearly all the heat. It is a good plan to fill in most 
of the central space with pieces of brick. The arrange- 
ment works well enough, but you will find it expensive in 
gas. Ifyou care about that, you will save money by 
turning out the coke stove and replacing it by a proper 
gas-heated boiler.—R. C. Gitson, Harrow. 


[11773.|—Dover and its Neighbourhood.— 
‘A Tourist” will find an old structure of interest in the 
Town Hall in Biggin-street. The hall of Maison Dieu 
is a 13th-century building, and was built as a hos- 
pital for pilgrims coming from the Continent to 
Becket’s shrine, Canterbury, The adjoining buildings 
are modern. Its main features area fine oak-framed roof, 
very massive, and some interesting painted glass. The 
Norman remains of the refectory of St. Martin's Priory 
(now used as the hall of Dover College) is an interesting 
Norman structure. There is also the chapel, restored. 
These buildings are near the Priory Station of the 
L.c. and D.R. Railway. The foundation of the Knights 
Templars’ Church may be seen on the Western Heights. 
The most interesting old buildings are St. Mary, in the 
Castle, partly of Roman work, restored and used asa 
garrison church; the Pharos, of Roman bricks and tufa, 
near the west end of church; St. Mary the Virgin, 
Cannon-street, with its fine Norman arcading in 
tower, and arcades and frescoes over western arch ; 
St. Margaret’s -at- Cliffe Church, St. Margaret’s 
Bay, which has a fine enriched Norman porch, nave, 
arcading, and clerestory built of fiint, and a beautiful 
painted glass E. window ; Buckland Church, also churches 
at Ewell, Alkham (E. English), five miles from Dover, 
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St. Radigand’s Abbey, a ruin near the village of River, 
Barfrestone, the oldest Norman church in Kent, &c. Of 
course, the tourist can go to Canterbury and see its world- 
famed noble cathedral, and other churches, like St. 
Martin’s, St. Augustine’s Abbey; visit Folkestone and 
Hythe, with their tine churches, to the west of Dover; Deal, 
and Walmer to the East, and look at Deal Castle and 
Walmer Castle. All these places are within walking and 
short railway distances.—A Recent VisrITor. 


[11773.]—Dover and its Neighbourhood.—As 
might have been expected, there is a great deal of Nor- 
man work in this locality, in addition to the Castle. <A 
very interesting church is worth “A Tourist’s” visit, 
that of St. Margaret at Cliff, between Martin Mill Station 
and St. Margaret’s Bay. He will find here a flint-built 
church with low square western tower of massive design, 
nave, and aisles. Externally, there is a unique Norman 
clerestory with shafts and blind arcading between the 
plain Norman lights. The porch has a handsome inner 
doorway of the same character, highly enriched with 
chevron, billet, and other ornaments in the arch; the 
jambs have shafts. Internally, the nave has Norman 
arcades, and four bays resting on circular and compound 
pillars alternating, the latter of four engaged shafts 
placed on the square. On the nave and aisle sides 
are piers like vaulting shafts. A chevron ornament is 
carried round each arch. The roof is cross-braced. There 
is a long chancel pierced by three circular-headed lights 
over the altar, and above, in gable, a two-light Norman 
window. The tower isopen tothe naye. The parish church 
of St. Mary’s in the town has a fine tower with blind 
Norman arcading between the flat-faced angle buttresses, 
and is a good specimen of a Norman tower. Inside there 
are remains of arches in the same style.—G. H. G. 


[11773.] — Foundations in Soft Ground. —I 
doubt whether ‘‘J.J.’’ will find any high buildings in 
this country carried, in the manner he describes, by 
concrete rafts, with rods imbedded in same. In America 
concrete platforms have been used as foundations. A 
work on foundations has, I believe, been published in 
New York, which will give the information desired.—S. 


[11774.|—Flint Walls.—Flint walling is used largely 
in chalk districts; the flint makes a good wall, impermeable 
to moisture and hard. The walls should be built in the 
same way as rubble is, the window recesses or reveals 
being built in brickwork in the same manner as in brick- 
walls. It is used largely in Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, and 
Kent. These are cut and trimmed, they should be built 
thick (about 2ft. in thickness) ; the flints should be flushed 
up with stiff, strong mortar. The mortar should be of 
quicksetting stone lime and coarse sharp sand. The walls 
should be bonded with lacing courses of brickwork, three 
or four courses deep. Before building flint walls, it 
would be as well for ‘‘G.” to go to one of the districts 
named and make inquiries as to the thickness of walls 
and other particulars from a practical mason. Their 
durability is unquestionable, and in Norwich and other 
places in the eastern counties, also in Sussex, very 
effective treatment of flint with brick courses and dress- 
ings may be seen.—G. H. G. 


[11777.|-Map and Plan Drawing.—I am not 
aware there is any book treating specially of this subject. 
Haskoll’s work on Surveying may be found of use. I 
believe it is published by Lockwood and Co. The angles 
of fields can be obtained by any angular instrument 
having a vertical wire and a graduated table on which 
degrees and minutes are marked. The bendings or 
sinuosities of a field or a stream is obtained by running a 
chain-line along one side of the stream and taking offsets 
to the banks. By plotting these lines and offsets 
on the plan, the irregularities and curves can be deter- 
mined. Baker’s “‘ Engineering Surveying.’’ or Haskoll’s, 
work will give “B.D. A.” all he wants to know.—G. H. 
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The village schools at Chappel, near Halstead, 
Essex, have been reopened this week after enlarge - 
ment and improvement, carried out by Mr. Beard, a 
local builder, ~~~ ee 


Mr. Compton Rickett, M.P., laid on Friday last 
the foundation-stone of a new Congregational 
church in Manor-road, Scarborough. The esti- 
mated cost of the building and site is £2,000, towards 
which £900 has already been raised. 


The Handsworth Urban District Council adopted, 
on Friday, a report of the highways committee 
which recommended that the salary of Mr.°E. 
Henworthy, C.E., the surveyor, be increased from 
£400 to £500 per annum. 


Birdforth Church, which dates back to the 15th 
century, and was originally built as a wayside 
chapel, situated about five miles to the south of 
Thirsk, has been restored. The original building 
was of brick, surrounded at the western end by a 
turret, on which was placed a wooden ‘‘cote.’’ The 
restoration has been effected at the expense of 
Viscount Downe. The old building has been 
re-roofed with French tiles, and the old pigeon-cote 
turret has been rebuilt with clamp bricks. The 
interior has been re-floored and re-seated, and the 
windows re-glazed. 


Sentence of nine moaths’ hard labour was passed, 
at the County of London Sessions on Monday, on 
Albert Bayliss, 25, furniture dealer, who was con- 
victed on Friday last of offences against the Bank- 
ruptey Acts. Inorder to defeat a claim, Bayliss 
entered into a bogus agreement to transfer his busi- 
ness at Station-road, Finsbury-park, to a man 
named Foster. He also, it was alleged, after having 
been adjudicated bankrupt, removed some of his 
property, and also made certain false entries in a 
document to conceal the state of his affairs and to 
defeat the law. 


; a 4 : } 

The Free Public Library at Norwich was re 
opened last week after enlargement and restora 
The large apartment formerly used as the hired 
room for exhibiting the collection now removed to 
the Castle has been converted into a reference 
library, and the exterior of the building, the stone- 
work of which had fallen into a lamentable con- 
dition of decay, has been coated with Tabary’ 
metallic stone cement, this portion of the work 
being carried out by Messrs. Dreyfus and Co. 
City-road, E.C. The whole of the work has be 
carried out from the plans and under the direction 
of Mr. A. E. Collins, the city engineer. em 


Another sale of building plots on the Thundersley 
Manor Estate at Benfleet took place on Wednesday 
week, when a large number of Jews—probably from — 
400 to 500—again attended, and many of them 
bought land upon which to build houses or shops 
in what promises to be, practically, a Jewish city im 
South East Essex. 


Arrangements are being made for unveiling the 
work at West Smethwick, on Oct. 2, of a bust of 
Mr. James Timmins Chance, the donor of the park, 
which is being placed in the grounds by the 
trustees as a permanent memorial of the g ; 
The bust, which is the work of Mr. Hamo Thorney~— 
croft, R.A., will cost close upon £1,000, including 
the provision of a suitable place for its reception. 


The opening of the harbour extension and new — 
pier at Palperto took place on Thursday in last 
week. The work has consisted in the removal of” 
about 70ft. of the inner western pier, and the — 
lengthening of the eastern pier by 30ft., while, o: 
the opposite shore, a new stone pier of about 40ft. 
has been erected. The works, which have been 
carried out by Mr. J. Lang, Liskeard, cost £1,000. — 
The engineers were Messrs. Jenkin and Son, — 
Liskeard. - ee 


The death occurred, on Tuesday, from pneu- 
monia, of Mr. Henry Borrows, art master at the 
Huddersfield Technical School. Mr. Borrows, who - 
was a native of Pickering, and was fifty years of — 
age, was for some years head master of the Cor- 
poration School of Art, Neweastle-on-Tyne, and — 
went to Huddersfield in 1880. He was known for 
excellence of work in water-colour drawing and ~ 
portrait painting. 3.3) 2 

Raweliffe Hall, near Goole, the residence of Mr. 
Ralph Creyke, D.L., and ex-high sherifi of York- 
shire, was partially destroyed by fire on Sunday. 
The fire originated in the west end of the mansion, — 
and is supposed to be attributable toa beamin the 
chimney catching fire. The more ancient half of — 
the house, dating from the 17th century, was burnt — 
out. Most of the contents of the lower rooms, in= — 
cluding valuable Florentine furniture, curios, and — 
pictures by well-known painters, were saved. The — 
damage, which is covered by insurance, is estimated 
at £15,000. oe 


The churches of Hampton Lovett (near Droit- — 
wich) and Kirk Ella (near Hull) have -just been — 
successfully lighted by means of the ‘‘ Cathedral ”’ 
lamp, supplied by Messrs. Jones and Willis, of — 
Birmingham and London. ; : ca 

The Bangor county school, Bangor, North Wales, — 


is being warmed and ventilated by means ot | 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and Pin. 5 
OSsrs. 


inlet panels, the same being supplied by 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. __ 


The Grand Central Station at New York, the 
headquarters and metropolitan station of the New — 
York Central and Hudson River system, is now — 
being enlarged and entirely changed as to its 
exterior, although the interior arrangement of the — 
ground floor is not to be changed at present. The — 
original building was 240ft. on Forty Second-street — 
by 692ft. on Vanderbilt-avenue. Three more 
stories are now to be added, giving a uniform height — 
of six stories, and the towers to be carried up pr 
portionately. The entire building will be fe 
with stucco, and the enlargement will ¢ 
700,000dol. The added room thus provided ‘i 
needed for the executive officers and the 500 to 
clerks employed. rs 

An American syndicate, which has discovered © 
immense timber forests in Labrador, will take a — 
lease of the tracts from the Colony of Newfound-— 
land. They will begin operations next season. Z 


A new Roman Catholic school has just been builé 
at Crieff, Perthshire, from plans by Mr, T. 
Monteath, of that town. Itis faced with Dunmore — 
sandstone, provides a nice hall 50ft, by 20ft., and 
16ft. in height, and classrooms. Accommodation J 
provided for 130 children, at a cost of £7 10s. per 
head. Ak 


At Chadderton, near Oldham, on Tuesday, three 
steeplejacks were repairing the top of a very lofty 
mill chimney, belonging to Messrs., M‘Dougall, 
chemical manufacturers, when part of the coping — 
gave way, and one of the men, John Greenwood, — 
was killed by falling to the ground. A large mass 
of brickwork fell on his body. The other steeple- 
‘acks had a narrow escape, one saving himself by 
clutching the scaffolding. 


"Vay 
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Serr 17, 1897: > 
4 ° 
Erratwecrinig Potes, 

_ Brivcrng tHE Muississrerr.—A contract has 
ust been concluded by the Chicago and Alton 
ailroad Company with the Lasig Bridge and 

Tron Works, of Chicago, for the construction of 

a new bridge over the Mississippi at Louisiana, 

Missouri. The new structure is intended to re- 

place an existing bridge, which was built in 1873, 

when loads were much lighter than they are now. 

The new structure will be a single-track bridge 

of nine spans, and will carry two locomotives of 

123 tons each, followed by a rolling load of 400Ib. 

per lineal foot. ‘There will be five spans of 158ft. 

each, a draw span 440ft., and three other spans 
respectively 257ft., 226ft., and 316ft.long, making 
the total length of the bridge 2,029ft. The 
foundations will be masonry on piles, and the 
bridge will be 12ft. above the high-water mark. 

The new bridge will be built under the old 

ea ees and there will be no interruption of 
traffic. 


Epinsuren.—The new North Bridge was 
formally opened on Wednesday by Lord Provost 
M‘Donald and the magistrates and council. The 
undertaking replaces the old North Bridge, which, 
begun in 1763, was opened in 1772, having taken 
nine years to build. Under the present contract, 
the old bridge has been renewed and the new 
bridge erected in about two and a half years. 
The old bridge had to be taken down and the 
mew bridge built without interfering with the 
railway traffic being carried on underneath, or 
the tramway and other street traffic above. 
Scaffolding of a peculiar construction had to be 
employed, and methods of working more or 
less of a novelty had to be introduced as the 
work went on. The firot half of the new 
bridge, having been completed, was opened on 
the 12th October, 1896, and the remaining 
half of the old bridge was taken down and 
the last half of the new bridge built between that 
time and this—a period of eleven months. The 
best view of the structure will always be secured 
trom Jeffrey-street. It affords an immense im- 
provement overhead to the street traffic, while 
underneath the Railway Company get, in greatly 
enhanced facilities for the carrying on of their 
traffic, the full value of their contribution towards 
the cost of the bridge. The bridge is built under 
an Act of Parliament obtained in 1894, which also 
authorised the widening of North Bridge-street 
—an improvement now also in progress. Con- 
structed of iron girders resting on stone piers and 
abutments, the bridge consists of three spans of 
175ft. each. The width between the parapets is 
75ft., as compared with 54ft. of the old bridge as 
altered more than twenty years ago. Each span 
is formed of six steel arched ribs, each 175ft. 
from pier to pier, with a 20ft. rise at the centre 
of the arch. They are set into the masonry of 
the abutments in cast-iron’ springers, each 
weighing 12 tons. The holding-down bolts 
are 3in. in diameter. Each rib is 4ft. in 
depth by lft. 9in. in breadth, and it weighs 
about 40 tons. They were built at the Glas- 
gow. works of Sir William Arrol (Limited), 
were milled to suit the radius, and were de- 
livered in nine-ton “‘ lifts’? or segments. On 
top of these ‘‘booms’’ are fixed vertical posts, 
which carry longitudinal girders, and on these 
again are fixed cross-girders, which carry the 
brick arching forming the roadway. The whole 
is braced diagonally and horizontally by lattice- 
girders, &c. In the bridge there are about 2,000 
tons of chilled steel and about 500 tons of cast- 
iron work, which is chiefly of an ornamental 
nature. ‘The spandrels of the great spans are 
filled in with an arcading graduated in height, 
surmounted by a frieze broken up by carved 
corbels, and carrying a moulded festoon of 
flowers and fruit, At each end of the large 
spans 1s an expansion joint, which has a play of 
lyin., so as to make due allowance for expansion 
and contraction caused by the summer and winter 
temperature. In taking down the old bridge 
nothing of great interest was found. The only 
curious objects embedded in the masonry were 
an old pewter jug, now in the Antiquarian 
Museum, and several old moulded headstones and 
carved stones, as if from an ancient church. The 
__ foundation-stone, laid on the 21st October, 1762 
_ by Lord Provost Drummond and the “Merrie 

_ Masons’’ of his day, was not discovered. The 
_ abutments at the south and north ends of the 
_ bridge rest on solid rock. The two large piers 
_ Are built on concrete foundations, laid, the south 


| thickness. 


pier 40ft. below the rail level, and the north pier 
35ft. below ground. Each of these piers is 100ft. 
long, measuring from east to west, and 22ft. in 
They are hearted with brick laid on 
cement, and faced with grey sandstone ashlar. 
In the construction of the bridge there has been 
used by the Messrs. Beattie 100,000 cubic feet of 
ashlar, equal to 8,333 tons; nearly 3,000,000 
bricks, and 10,000 cubic yards, or about 800 tons, 
of concrete. In addition to this there were half 
a million of blue bricks required for the arching, 
already alluded to, which carries the roadway. 
From the spring of the arches the piers are carried 
up above the iron parapet of the bridge with 
ornamental panelled and moulded faces, and below 
the top moulding is a carved ornament. On the 
top of the arched brick, asphalte has been spread, 

and on that are placed the granite blocks of the 
roadway. ‘The cable rails have been laid, and on 
each side of the roadway of the bridge a subway 
for pipes has been constructed, about 12ft. by 2ft. 
in depth, with manhole entrances at each pier. 
The engineers of the bridge were Messrs. Cun- 
ningham, Blyth, and Westland, C.E., Hdin- 
burgh; the City superintendent of works, Mr. 
Robert Morham, designed the elevation ; the con- 
tractors were Sir W. Arrol and Co., Limited, 
Glasgow, with Messrs. William Beattie and 
Sons, Edinburgh, sub-contractors for the mason 
work. The cost is £90,000, of which the North 
British Railway Company contribute £30,000. 


Guascow.—The new Prince’s Dock at Cess- 
nock, on the south side of the Clyde, formally 
opened by the Duchess of York on Friday, is 
close to the shipbuilding district of Govan. 
Nearly fifteen years have elapsed since the con- 
struction of Prince’s Dock was decided upon. It 
has cost, including the graving dock and equip- 
ment, nearly a million and a half sterling. Mr. 
James Deas, C.E., the engineer of the Clyde 
Trust, who had designed and superintended the 
construction of Queen’s Dock, was commissioned 
to prepare Parliamentary plans for utilising the 
space for docks. Spacious outer and entrance 
basins give access to a canting basin, from which 
branch eastwards at right angles to the basin and 
parallel to the river course three large basins, 
separated from each other by spacious quays. 
The canting basin is 1,135ft. long, and large 
enough to allow of the easy turning of a vessel 
700ft. long, if ever such a leviathan should be 
constructed. Each of the three basins is about 
300ft. broad and 1,200ft. long, and the inter- 
vening quays have a breadth of 250ft. The depth 
of water in the docks will be from 20ft. to 28ft. 
at low water, and from 31ft. to 39ft. at high 
tide. The water area, including the canting 
basin, 155 acres, is 35 acres, and the quays mea- 
sure 3,737. yards—over two miles. “ Originally 
the trustees obtained power to construct two 
graving-docks at the head of the inner basins, 
but that idea was abandoned in favour of one large 
dock, parallel to and immediately south of the 
two existing dry docks, and with access from the 
entrance basin of the new dock. This dry dock, 
of which the Duke of York laid last week the 
last cope-stone, is one of the largest in the world, 
is 880ft. long and 82ft. broad on the floor, and 
115ft. broad at the top. It has an entrance 83ft. 
wide, and the depth of water on the sill is 264ft. 
The dock can be divided by steel gates into two 
practically independent sections, the outer 460ft. 
and the inner 420ft. long. The total cost of the 
dock, including the pumping and other apparatus, 
is about £240,000. 


Scarsoroucu.—Mr. J. E. Everett, the resident 
engineer for the construction of the road round 
the Scarborough Castle Hill, reports that up to 
September 1 there had been laid a total length 
of 204ft. of wall, 18ft. high, or within 4ft. of 
the finished height ; 172 blocks had been made, 
containing 369 cubic yards of concrete. As soon 
as the cliff was made safe to work under, more 
rapid progress than had hitherto been possible 
might be expected. Every effort was being made 
to push on the work of sloping the cliff, the 
worst part of which is now finished. The 
Scarborough Castle keep and walls are to be 
included in the proposed lease uf the Castle Hill 
to the Scarborough Corporation, the plateau, or 
*‘yard,’’ of which it is intended to lay out in 
pleasure grounds. The corporation’s present 
lease of the dykes and holmes expires on April 5, 
1903. This the corporation are prepared to 
surrender, and they express their willingness to 
take a fresh lease for 31 years of the whole hill 
and the dykes and holms at a yearly rental of 
£150, the corporation undertaking the ordinary 


maintenance of the keep and walls if before the 
date of the new lease the fabric is put into 
substantial repair by the Woods and Forests 
Department. ear 

—_—— OO EEE? 


CHIPS. 


The dissolution is announced of the peas 
hitherto subsisting between C. A. Hindley, E. H. - 
Hindley, and J. A. Stenhouse, upholsterers and 
decorators, Welbeck-street, W., under the style of 
Charles Hindley. 


A stained-glass window is about to be placed in 
Truro Cathedral by Eliza Lady Truscott, in memory 
of her husband, the late Sir Francis Wyatt Truscott, 
who was a native of Truro, and served as Lord 
Mayor of London in 1879. 


The city council of Sheffield accepted with thanks 
last week a three-quarter size. portrait by Mr. 
Ernest Moore of the late Alderman Edward S. 
Foster, a former mayor of the city, who took a very 
active part in the promotion of the scheme for the 
erection of the town hall, and for the street im- 
provements in the centre of the city. It was agreed 
to hang the portrait in the new town hall. 


At the last meeting of the Southend Town Council 
a cheque for £922 was drawn in favour of Mr. 
Brunlees, the original engineer of the pier extension, 
being the amount awarded to him by the arbitrator, 
with costs. The question of the costs of Mr. 
Brunlees’ solicitor stands over, 


The vice-chairman of the Huddersfield School 
Board formally opened, on Friday, the newly- 
enlarged board school at Spark Hall, Longwood. 
The event was of some interest, and the Hudders- 
field School Board have had no new buildings or 
extensions opened during the last five years. Long- 
wood is progressing both industrially and nu- 
merically, and to the Spark Hall school 152 places 
have had to be added. For this purpose two cottages 
were bought for £300, and other land, which 
brought the total cost of the enlargement to £2,930. 
The additional accommodation includes a covered 
playground for the children. 


New board schools are on the eve of completion 
at Burnham-on-Crouch from plans by Mr. 
Chancellor, of Chelmsford. 


A new organ in the Wesleyan Chapel at Burn- 
ham, Somerset, built by Mr. W. Sweetland, of 
Bath, was opened on Thursday in last week. 


The parish church of St. Mary, Postling, Hast 
Kent, was reopened on Thursday in last week, after 
restoration, at a cost of £600. 


The scheme for restoring Brierley Hill parish 
church has had an unexpected development. It was 
estimated that the total expenditure would be 
£3,500, of which Mr. John Corbett, of Impney, 
Droitwich, promised to contribute one-half. The 
response of the parish was so satisfactory that more 
than the amount needed was raised. At a meeting ~ 
of the general committee, to receive tenders, there 
was great surprise when it was found that the 
amount in every one of the seven tenders was almost 
double the sum named in the estimate—the lowest 
being £6,797, and the highest £7,852. A deputation 
isto wait upon Mr. Corbett to talk the matter over. 


The work of restoring the ancient parish church 
of Wilmslow has now been taken in hand. The 
chancel roof is to be raised and a clerestory inserted, 
various changes are to be carried out in the De 
Trafford and Pownall chapels and the nave, and 
new entrance-gates and boundary-walls are to be 
erected. The work is expected to cost nearly £2,000, 
towards which £900 has already been raised. 


The formal opening of the new building now 
nearing completion at Eglinton Toll, which is for 
the use of the southern section of the Glasgow 
United Young Men’s Christian Association, took 
place on the 9th inst. The building contains a large 
hall capable of seating 800 people, a smaller hall, 
eleven educational or class rooms, a gymnasium, a 
social parlour, a library and reading room, as well 
as other smaller rooms. 


A parish hall is about to be built at Nigg, near 
Aberdeen, from plans by Messrs. Walker and 
Duncan, architects. The estimated cost is £750. 


Last winter’s gales have proved terribly destruct- 
ive and costly to the River Tyne Commissioners’ 
work in making the Tyne a harbour of refuge at 
all states of the tide for any vessel. A breach has 
been made in the North Pier. Repairing is declared 
to be impossible, and the advice of Sir J. Wolf 
Barry, C.E., and Mr. C. E. Matthews is to rebuild 
the pier from the breach sea-ward, at an estimated 
cost of £302,000. The piers had just been finished 
when the misfortune happened. The River Tyne 
Commissioners, on Friday, practically adopted the 
report of the experts. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland, 
formally opened, on Friday, a fine new school at 
Clackmannan, which has been erected at a cost of 
rather over £3,000, to accommodate some 400 
children. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Boroven Surveyor’s Farnure: In re R. S. 
DuGpaLE, or HuppERsrieLD.—The public ex- 
amination in bankruptcy of Mr. Dugdale, borough 
surveyor of Huddersfield, and formerly deputy 
surveyor for Salford, was held on Friday at 
Huddersfield. Debtor said that going to Hudders- 
field from Salford he owed £300, and had been in- 
solvent ever since. Up to 1890 he had £500 a year, 
and since then £600. He had received nearly £500 
in pupils’ premiums, £300 from Huddersfield 
Corporation for extra services, and about £100 
each from Wakefield, Leeds, and London County 
Councils, Daring the last three years his receipts 
reached £2,300. He had not made speculations, 
and all had gone on account of family expenses, 
personal illuess, and the repayments of loans. His 
deficiency was £1,370. He ought to have filed a 
petition years ago, but hoped to pull through. The 
public examination was closed.—A large meeting 
of the General Purposes Committee of the Hudders- 
field Corporation had under consideration on Tues- 
day the status of Mr. Dugdale. The meeting lasted 
an hour and three-quarters, and came to the 
consideration of the matter after it had been dealt 
with at a protracted sitting of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The result of the proceedings was that, by 
an almost unanimous vote, the General Purposes 
Committee came to the conclusion that opportunity 
should be given to Mr. Dugdale to send in his resig- 
nation. Whilst not a few members of the committee 
gave expression to a feeling of sympathy with Mr. 
- Dugdale in his difficulties, it was evident, on the 
other hand, that a pretty general opinion prevailed 
that the proper conduct of corporate affairs and the 
discipline of the department more intimately con- 
cerned required that such a decision should be 
arrived at. 


—— OO? 


Col. J. T. Marsh, RE., held an inquiry at the 
town hall, Clacton, on Friday, with reference to the 
urban district council’s application for sanction to 
borrow £450 for the provision of shelters on the sea 
front; £2,800 for the purpose of ascheme for using 
séa tly and £1,259 for the provision of a towa 
yard, 


Judgment was pronounced by a final decree on 
July 21 last in favour of the validity of the will, 
dated October 2, 1896, of Mc. James Toleman, of 
110, Haverstock-hill, and of 17, Goswell-road, 
wallpaper manufacturer. The gross value of the 
personalty was £109,499. Large sums were be- 
queathed to charities, 


A new building is about to be erected in Callcott- 
road, Brondesbury, parallel with High-road, Kil- 
burn, to be called Callcott Court, with frontage 
of 140ft. The block will consist of residential flats, 
with extended right and left wings, designed in the 
Georgian style. Messrs. P. Palgrave and Co., 
Westminster, are the architects for the work, 


At Worcester, a new Masonic hall, with frontages 
to St. Nicholas and Trinity streets, has been built 
from plans by Messrs. Henry Rowe and Sons, of 
that city. The chief elevation is Classic in cha- 
racter, and is carried out in red brick and terra- 
cotta. Messrs. J. Wood and Son, of Worcester, 
were the contractors. 


For the erection of the new general hospital for 
Newport, Mon., to be built in Cardiff -road, the 
tender of Messrs. A. S. Morgan and Co., of Newport, 
has been accepted at £29,950. The architect is Mr, 
Richard J, Lovell, of 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


The first section of the electric tramways at 
Dover—that from Buckland to the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Station near the harbour, 
a-distance of two miles—was opened by the mayor 
of that borough on Monday in last week. The 
tramways have been laid out by Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, 
the borough engineer of Dover ; while the electrical 
Soh of the scheme has been carried out by Mr. 

tephen Sellon. The contractors for supplies were 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co., of London; while the 
contract for road works was undertaken by Messrs. 
J. H. Briggs and Co., of Blackburn. ~ 


In the case of James Sills and John George Sills 

(trading as James Sills and Son), of Loughborough, 

_ builders and contractors, the order for discharge 

from bankruptcy has been suspended for two years 
ending July 21, 1899. 


The death is announced from Worksop of Mr. 
Oscar Harrison, who has been architect and engineer 
since 1895 to the Worksop and Retford Brewery Co., 
and was previously for five years the surveyor to 
the Worksop Urban District Council and its prede- 
cessor, the local board. 


The corner-stone of the new church of All Saints, 
which is being erected in Devon-street, Moses Gate, 
Farnworth, was laid on Saturday by the Mayor of 
Bolton, The building will be Late Decorated in 
style, and will seat 586 persons. The facing materials 
are red brick with red Ruabon terracotta dressings, 
Mr. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B A., of Bolton, is 
the architect, and Messrs. J. B. and J. Entwistle, of 
Kersley, near Bolton, are the contractors, 
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FoLkesToNE.—For many years past the vicar of 
Folkestone (Canon Woodward) has been desirous of 
restoring the ancient cross in the parish churchyard, 
the old step3 of which have remained in good con- 
dition to this day, though the shaft and cross have 
long since been destroyed. Opposition of a strenuous 
character interposed, and the intended restoration 
had from time to time to be postponed, but has now 
been accomplished, and on the Sth inst. the mayor 
and corporation attended in full state at the un- 
veiling of the cross, and after the blowing of the old 
horn by the mace-bearer, which, according to ancient 
castom, was the signal for the assembling of. the 
inhabitants at the cross, the maycr performed the 
unveiling with befitting ceremony. The restored 
cross is based upon the model of English Medisyal 
crosses of the 15th century, and has been erected 
upon the ancient steps. The shaft is octagonal, 
with spreading base and richly-carved cap, above 
which are sculptured panels; that to the west 
representing the Crucifixion with the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John. On the opposite panel is represented 
the Virgin and Child, with attendant angels; whilst 
on the south, looking seawards, is St. Peter, the 
patron of fishermen; and to the north, looking 
towards the town, is St. Eanswith, the patron saint 
of Folkestone, whose image is impressed upon the 
borough seal. The sculptured subjects are beneath 
carved canopies, richly crocketed, and the whole is 
terminated by an octagonal spirelet, surmounted by 
the cross. The work has been executed in Portland 
stone by Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, from the designs 
and under the directions of Mr. 8. Slingsby Stall- 
wood, F.S.A., architect, of Reading, formerly of 
Folkestone. 

a 


A block of residential mansions is now in course 
of erection on the site of the Forge, West Ead-lane, 
N.W. There are to be three self-contained’ flats. 
Messrs. P. Palgrave and Co., 28, Victoria-street, 
S.W., are the architects. 


The Star Theatre of Varieties at Dublin is being 
reconstructed from plans by Mr. R. Henry Brunton, 
of London, and will be reopened at the end of 
October. The contractor is Mr. Dalton, of Rane- 
lagh, Dublin. 


A Primitive Methodist Central Hall and Sunday- 
schools are in course of erection in Station-road, 
Wigan, from plans by Mr. J. B. Thornley. The 
buildings are Classic in design, and are faced with 
Accrington brickwork, and have dressings of York- 
shire stone. Mr, J. Johnson is the builder, 


The construction of the proposed balcony at the 
Observatory at Greenwich hazy been sanctioned. 
‘This will give an all-round view of the sky from the 
building where the 28in. telescope is stationed, 


The town council of Montgomery have decided to 
apply to the Light Railway Commissioners for an 
order authorising a light railway from the town to 
the railway station. 


The town council of Ayr unanimously agreed on 
Monday to purchase that part of the lands of Black- 
burn adjacent to the sea, lying between the Low 
Green and Seafield, for £2,000. The object is to 
secure the ground for public recreation, and to 
extend the esplanade. It was reported that a settle- 
ment had been effected with the insurance company 
relative to the burning of the Town Hall, whereby 
the insurance company had tendered, and the works 
committee had agreed to accept, £9,500 for the 
damage done. 


Barnby Gate Wesleyan Church at Newark-on- 
Trent, which has lately undergone extensive repairs 
at a cost of upwards of £4,000, has been formally 
reopened, 


The Southport Corporation recently entered, as 
an experiment, into an agreement with a contractor 
to cart the ashpit refuse in one district, the work 
having for many years been exclusively in the 
hands of corporation workmen. After a week’s 
experience, the contractor has asked to be released 
from the agreement, ‘1 


At the last meeting of the Beverley Rural District 
Council, Mr. Ernest Picker, of Dewsbury, chief 
assistant to the surveyor for the county council of 
Lancashire, was appointed surveyor, Mr. E. T. 
Felgate having resigned. 


The new organ now being built for Bangor 
Cathedral by Messrs. W. Hill and Son is to be 
opened on Tuesday next. by Sir Walter Parratt, 
Mus.Doc., organist of Windsor Castle. 


Messrs. E, and H. Lumley announce one of the 
most likely land sales of the season on Friday next 
at South Hayling, where residential houses are in 
great demand. A large marine mansion, suitable 
for a yacht club or hydropathic establishment, is 
also offered, 


Old Mill, Kilburn, is to be demolished, and a 
block of residential flats to be erected upon the site 
witha return frontage to Mapesbury-road. Messrs. 
P. Palgrave and Co., Westminster, are the archi- 
tects, and the building is estimated to eost £12,000, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


Ruyi,—At Monday’s meeting of the Rhyl Urban ~ 
District Council a special committee reported that — 
correspondence had been going on with Mr. Bald 
Latham, C.E., as to Mr. Jacob Biggs’s claim of — 
£3,504 1s. as extras and damages in connection with — 
the new sewerage system. The committee had 
discussed the several items, and expressed the — 
opinion that none of them could be sustained. As 
to the “‘ delays,”’ it was asserted that the council 
had good grounds for making a very heavy claim 
for penalties for non-completion of the works 
within a specified time by the contractor. Mr. 
Baldwin Lathan had attended the meeting, and 
explained his position with regard to the matter, 

It was resolved (1) to repudiate Mr, Biggs’s claim 
entirely ; (2) to instruct the clerk to prepare a claim 
for penalties against Mr. Biggs. 4 


Starrorp.—The Stafford corporation newernee 
works, which have cost £45,000, were opened by 
the Mayor on Wednesday. The work has taken 
three years to complete, and about 16 miles of deep 
main sewers and 11 miles of main sewers have been 
laid. The sewage is first treated at the sanitary 
depot where a destructor and sewage pump 
machinery and reception tank have been erected ; 
thence it is pumped to a farm half a mile away. 
This land was purchased from Lord Stafford for 
£11,000. Here the sewage will be treated by pre— 
cipitation and filtration on the land. 
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Lady Gertrude Rolle will this week lay the — 
foundation-stone of the clock tower at Exmouth 
which is to mark the record reign of the Queen. 
The clock tower will occupy a good site in this 
rising eea resort of the West in the grounds of the 
Imperial Hotel, and opposite the esplanade, which 
is a mile long. ‘ 


Seven candidates presented themselves at Tues- 
day’s meeting of the rural district council for Stone, — 
Staffs, for the appointment of surveyor, the salary 
being £150 per year. The contest lay between 
Messrs. Brandon, of Chebsey, and Myatt, of 
Moddershall, and, the voting resulting in a tie, the 
chairman gave his casting vote in favour of Mr. 
Myatt. The latter was formerly a member of the 
council, but resigned in order to qualify as a 
candidate, 


The laying of the subterranean telegraphic cable, 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. Preece, 
F.R.S., between London and Birmingham, is being 
carried out with great success. Watford is the head- _ 
quarters of the operations, and the cable has now 
been laid over nine miles on both sides. The cable 
contains 76 conductors, each conductor weighing 
about 1501b. per mile. The paper which covers the 
conductors is kept dry by air pumped by artificial 
means. 


Eight architects of New York have been selected 
to make competitive designs for the new city college 
to be erected on 138th and 140th-streets and 
Amsterdam-avenue in that city, to cost about 
£95,000 to £100,000. Plans will be completed 
about December 1. 


Turner’s house at Twickenham, known as Sandy- ~ 
combe Lodge, Sandycombe-road, St. Margaret’s, 
will be offered for sale by Messrs. Chancellor and 
Sons at the Mart on Tuesday next. According to 
Mr. Ruskin, the artist bought this house in 1808, 
and resided there till 1827; but other writers place 
the period of his residence at Sandycombe Lodge as” 
from 1814 to 1826. The auctioneers assert that the 
house was built after designs by Turner himself, — 
The original structure has been added to, 


“The Society of Miniaturists will hold their next 
exhibition about the middle of October at the 
Grafton Galleries. 


The dissolution of 
W. P. Hampton and 5 
of Hampton and Sons, house furnishers, decorators, 
upholsterers, builders, house and estate agents, of 
Pall Mall East, and Cockspur-street, S.W. 


Estate business at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, last week was of a very insignificant charac- 
ter, and although sales were held on three days, the — 
aggregate realisation was only £6,330, the owest- 
recorded for some years past. The second week in — 
September generally marks the end of the dullest 
period, and signs of a revival of activity are already 
apparent. The volume of business this week has 
been considerably greater, and it may be expected — 
to gradually increase until the beginning of October, ~ 
when the autumn season will commence in earnest. 
In the provinces, the announcements of forth- 
coming auctions are numerous, and the prospects of — 
a busy time seem very favourable, 


Att 


artnership is announced of 
& Hampton, under the style 


re 


“Spr. 17, 1897. 
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Tue ‘‘ house list’’ of members of the Society of 
Architects, nominated as officers and council for 
the ensuing session of that body, was published 
yesterday, in readiness for the annual meeting of 
the society, which will take place on Thursday, 
October 28th. Mr. T. Walter L. Emden, J.P., 
L.C.C., of 105-6, Strand, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, is proposed as president in succession to 
Mr. Robert Walker, J.P., of Cork, while Major 
F. Seymour Leslie, R.E., who has served the 
society for many years as hon. corresponding 
secretary, and Mr. Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, 
are nominated as vice-presidents. The older 
members will be pleased to see that Mr. Edgar 
Farran is to be asked to resume the duties he 
carried out so efficiently in the earlier days of the 
society as hon. corresponding secretary, and that 
Mr. Ellis Marsland has consented to serve another 
year as hon. secretary. The nominations of 
ordinary members of council are: Messrs. C. A. 
Basset-Smith, G. E. Bond (Rochester), William 
Cooper (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), R. W. Coventry 
Dick, Herbert J. Jones (Bristol), A.J. Lacey 
(Norwich), J. R. Manning, R. Lane Pearce, 
George H. Phillott, M.A. (Cheltenham), G. 
Gard Pye, T. R. Richards, and R. Frank Vallance 
(Mansfield). 

Mr. B. T. Barsrorn’s forthcoming publica- 
tions include ‘‘ Later Renaissance Architecture in 
Hingland,”’ by John Belcher and M. E. 
Macartney, the second and concluding parts; 
“‘ Bungalows and Country Residences,’’ by R. A. 
Briggs, fourth edition, with additional plates ; 
“*A History ef Architecture for the Student, 
Craftsman, and Amateur,’’ by Professor Banister 
Fletcher and Banister I’. Fletcher, third edition, 
revised ; ‘‘ The Influence of Materials on Archi- 
tecture,’? by Banister F. Fletcher; ‘‘ Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres,’’ by E. O. Sachs, 
third and concluding volume; ‘‘ Examples of Old 
Furniture, English and Foreign,’’ drawn by A. 
-Ernest Chancellor; ‘‘ Windows: a Book about 
Stained and Painted Glass,’ by Lewis F. Day ; 
*« Alphabets: Old and New,’’ selected by Lewis 
F. Day; ‘‘ Examples of Greek and Pompeian 
Decorative Work,’’ measured and drawn by J. 
. Cromar Watt; ‘‘ Estimating: a Method of 

_ Pricing Builders’ Quantities for Competitive 
Work,’’ by George Stephenson, third edition, re- 
vised ; and ‘‘ Repairs: How to Measure and Value 
Them,”’ by George Stephenson, second edition, 
revised. 


Tur School of Art Wood-carving, Central 
Technical College, Exhibition-road, South Ken- 
sington, has been reopened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are asked to state that 
one or two of the free studentships, maintained by 
means of funds granted to the school by the 
Institute, are vacant. To bring the benefits of 
the school within the reach of artisans a remis- 
sion of half fees for the evening-class is made to 
artisan students connected with the wood- 
carving trade. Forms of application for the free 
studentships and any further particulars relating 
to the school may be obtained from the manager. 


Tue classes in Architecture, Building Con- 
struction, and Modern Practice at King’s 
College, Strand, W.C., conducted by Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., assisted by his 
sons, Messrs. B. Flight Fletcher and H. Phillips 
Fletcher, AA.R.I.B.A., will reopen on Monday, 
October 4. These courses are intended to furnish 
full information in the theory and practice of 
architecture and building construction, and in the 
application of the principles of mechanics to 
construction. They are also specially arranged to 
enable architects’ pupils, assistants, and others 
intending to follow the profession of architecture, 
to prepare for the progressive examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, the statutory examination for 
those seeking the appointments as district sur- 
veyor and building surveyor, also the examination 
for appointments in the Admiralty, War Office, 
Civil Service, and other public examinations. A 
special cours? is arranged for architectural 
students who wish to prepare for the R.I.B.A. 
and other examinations in one year. Gold, 
silver, and bronze medals are awarded to students 
by the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, and a 
bronze medal is given by Mr. Arthur Cates to the 
student who stands first in the third year of the 
college course. Full particulars will be given by 
Professor Banister Fletcher, 29, New Bridge- 
street, Ludgate-circus, E.C. __ 


¥ 


A prarr of the new constitution and by-laws 
which it is proposed to submit to the Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects at Detroit 
a fortnight hence, has been sent out, and shows 
that very radical changes are contemplated. The 
most important of these is the abolition of the 
present system of electing Fellows of the Institute 
by direct vote, and the substitution of a federal 
system, under which every candidate for admission 
to the Institute must be a member of a local 
society, and must make his application through a 
State Association, to which all the local societies 
in the State are affiliated. Such application must 
be signed by the president and secretary of the 
local society, as sponsors for the candidate’s good 
character, and the State Association elects the 


candidates from its own territory to Fellowship |- 


in the Institute, members of the Institute from 
other States having nothing to do with the 
election except that the president and secretary 
of the Institute must approve and sign the can- 
didate’s application ‘to his State Association, and 
may withhold their signatures if they have reason 
to object to the candidate. 


A ‘*PYRAMIDICAL RAILWAY’? which has’ re- 
cently been constructed in the Marine Park at 
Southend-on-Sea, was inspected on Wednesday. 
The Marine Park, close by the sea and extending 
to twenty-seven acres, was purchased by the 
syndicate a little more than a year ago, with the 
idea of developing its attractions as a place of 
public entertainment. Built on a huge conical 
framework, the main supports of which are of 
iron, the pyramidical railway, ascending spirally, 
presents the appearance of a series of galleries— 
five tiers, diminishing in circuit towards the top. 
The train, however, does not run from the base 
upwards, but downwards from the summit, to 
which the cars with the passengers are first 


‘raised from the ground by a big lift in the 
interior of the so-called pyramid. The motive | 


force for this and the running of the cars isa 
steam-engine of four horse-power in the base- 
ment. From the top the cars descend the in- 
clined track to the ground level, and proceed in 
the final stage through a short ‘‘ cutting’? which, 
for realistic effect, is to be formed into a tunnel. 
At the end of the journey which is estimated at 
a quarter of a mile, and is accomplished in about 
a minute and a half, the cars gradually rise on a 
reversed gradient, and move up to the elevator, 
where they halt automatically. There are three 
rails, two outside on which the wheels run, and 
a central check-rail...This new development of 
the switchback railway was erected by Mr. W. D. 
Pitt. 


A new method of laying dust on the road bed 
is now being tried on the West Jersey and Sea- 
shore division of the Pennsylvania railroad, being 
the invention of Mr. J. H. Nicol, an-assistant 
engineer to the company. ‘T'he device consists in 
sprinkling the ballast with a heavy petroleum oil. 
The quantity of oil needed is 2,000 United States 
gallons per mile, and the distribution is effected 
from special cars, shields being provided ‘to pro- 
tect the rails from the spray. ‘The operation is 
effected at the rate of four miles per hour. The 
use of the oilin this way was inaugurated last 
April, and up to August over 100 miles of track 
had been treated on the branch named, whilst a 
certain amount of work had also been done on 
other of the company’s branches. The experience 
gained so far shows that one application of the oil 
is enough for at least one season, and the road is 
then absolutely free from dust. 


OO 


The Rey. Canon Wilkinson, D.D., opened, on the 
9th inst., new Sunday-schools which have been built 
in Dean-street for his old parish, St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham. A large centre hall, Gothic in style, will 
serve not only for Sunday schools, but for meetings 
and for mission services. There are, in addition, 
three classrooms. The work has been carried out, 
to the plans of Mr. J. H. Hawkes, by Messrs. 
Barnsley and Son, also of Birmingham, and has 
cost about £2,500. 


The Middlesex Hospital has received a further 
sum of £2,000, being part of a sixth share of the 
residuary estate of the late Mr. David Brandon, 
F.R.I.B.A. . 


At the closing meeting of the Trades Union Con- 
gress on Friday, on the voting for the Federation 
Committee, Mr. H. Johnson, London, was elected 
as a representative of the Carpenters’ trade. 


In the case of Christopher Hopkins, of St. Ber- 
nard’s-road, Kast Ham, builder, the discharge from 
bankruptcy has been suspended for two years, ending 
August 12, 1899. * ; 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING- WEEK. 


SarurpAy (Tro-morrow).—Dundee Institute of Architec- 
ture. Visit to Edinburgh to inspect (in 
conjunction with the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association) the 
M’Ewan Hall and Blackford Observa- 
tory, Craigmillar Castle, Holywood, &c. 
To meet at Waverley Station, Edinburgh. 
9.58 @.m. ” 


ey 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 56, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
’ NEW MEMBERS. 4 

Students desirous of becoming members of the Architectural 
Association are requested to apply to the Hon. Secs. as early as 
possible for Nomination Forms, 

Students whose nomination forms have been approved by the 
Committee will be admitted ‘to the Classes provisionally, pending 
their election. ‘ 

The Classes Commence on the 11th OCTOBER at 6.30 p.m., and 
the Studio Opens on the 12th OCTOBER at 6.30 p.m. 

Nomination Forms, together with a pamphlet containing full 
yarticulars of the Studio, Lectures, Classes, and School of Design may 
Be obtained on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W. . 

SEPTEMBER 25th.—SUMMER VISIT to the Grove Hospital, 
Tooting (Mr. A. H. Tiltman, Architect), Members to meet at the 
site at 3.30 p.m. Train from Ludgate Hill to Tooting Junction at 
2.54, or from Victoria to Balham at 2.38. 

Members who propose to attend this visit are requested to send a 
postcard to Mr. 8. K. Greenslade, 53, Bedford-square, W.C. 

E. HOWLEY SIM, 
G. B, CARVILL, 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
(INconPorATED BY Royan CHARTER). d 


Temporary Address— 
SAVOY STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. ra 

Notice is given that the Preliminary Examination for the admission 
of Students will be held on the 19th and 20th of JANUARY NEXT. 

‘It is proposed to examine Candidates from the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Northumberland, at Manchester. Candidates from other 
counties in England and Wales will be examined in London. 

Irish Candidates will be examined in Dublin. 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 

Notice is also given that the Annual Professional Examinations for 
Land Agents, Valuers, and Building Surveyors (held under the 
provisions of the Charter), qualifying for the Fellowship and 
Associateship of the Institution, will commence on the 21st of 
MARCH NEXT. 

English Candidates for the Professional Examinations will be 
examined in London. 

Irish Candidates will be examined in Dublin. 

Particulars as to subjects, course of examination, prizes, scholar- 
ships can be obtained of the Secretary. Mest ; 

All applications for the Professional Examinations, Divs. II., I1., 
IV.,and Y., must be sent in before the 3Istof OCTOBER, and applica- 
tions for the Students’ Preliminary Examination before the 30th of 
NOVEMBER. The necessary Entry Forms for the yarious 
Examinations can be obtained of the Secretary. 


\ Hon. Secs. 


0 eg 


CHIPS. 


Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, A.M.Inst.C.H., 57, Salter- 
gate, Chesterfield, has been instructed to report as 
to the best means of sewage disposal at Bolsover, 
near Chesterfield. 


A new National school at Edgmond, near Shrews- 
bury, was opened last week. The school has been 
built by Mr. Whittingham, of Newport, from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Veall and Son, of Wolver- 
hampton, the original contract being £872, which 
does not include school furniture nor the fencing 
and laying-out of the playground. 


The urban district council of Machynlleth adopted 
at their last meeting plans prepared by Mr. W. C. 
Kirby, their engineer, for the drainage of the town, 
at an estimated outlay of £2,800. 


The foundation-stone of the new church of Sf. 
Paul, Great Yarmouth, was laid on Thursday in 
last week. Only the first section of the permanent 
building, consisting of nave and porch, are in hand 
under the present contract. The building will be 
Late Gothic in character, and will be faced with 
brickwork with half timber. Messrs. Bottle and 
Olley, of Yarmouth, are the architects, and Mr. W. 
Cork is the builder. 


The subway at Boston, Mass., was formally 
opened for street car traffic on September 1. At 
present only the Boylston-street and Tremont 
House cars are using the subway, but the Tremont- 
street and Shawmut-avenue entrance is very nearly 
completed, and will be in use by the beginning of 
October. The contract for building the last section 
near the Union station has been awarded, and work 
started. The Transit Commissioners believe that 
before next summer the entire subway will be in 
use, and Tremont-street entirely free from cars. 


The city council of Norwich decided at their last 
meeting to raise the salary of Mr. A. E. Collins 
from £600 to £800 per annum. 


Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, has just 
restored the parish church of Boothby Pagnell, near 


| Grantham, at the expense of Mrs. Thorold, of 


Boothby Hall, who has thus spent several thousand 
pounds. The architect for the restoration was Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, R.A. 


St. Columb magistrates investigated on Friday 
several charges arising out of the dispute as to the 
alleged right of way over the Newquay Headlands, 
Twenty-two residents of Newquay were committed 
to the Quarter Sessions on the charge of damaging 
the property of the Headland Hotel Company. 
Five of the defendants were fined for assaulting Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, the chairman of the company. 
Two others pleaded guilty to assaulting the police, 
and were bound over to keep the peace. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. | 

Battersea —Baths and Washhouses, Battersea Park-road ... ..... £100 (merged), £50, £25... sc. esses W. M. Wilkins, Vestry Clerk, Municipal Bldgs., Lavender Hil, 8. W. Sept. 
Frinton-on-Sea— Witton Wood-lane School (159 places) .......... No premium or assessor ..........044 .. A. R. Chambérlayne, Clerk, Station-road, Clacton ........ .. elite tee 
Blaenau Festiniog —County Police Buildings ..................... Bate es LDS} Ca ianes Seana araiiiao wena eee ae J. Morris Jones, County Surveyor, Trawsfynydd, Merioneth ......... 
Skipton—Cottage Hospital (16 beds, £2,500 limit—no assessor). £15, £5....2...ccccccuceeccsseescenee euecereuses W. H. Dawson, Hon Sec. to Committee, Skipton ........ 0 c..scsee eee 
Merthyr Tydfil—Second Floor to Dowlais Board School ......... £10 ........0005 sek. Stephens, Clerk, Merthyr Tydfl.: oc... sc..u-qecuey eee nee a 
Skegness—Clock Tower (£390 (!) limit)....c....cc.cccccesescseecesss a Bt 103., £2 108.4 . W. Pillsworth Hiley, Garfield House, Skegness ..........0. -.c.ceeeseeeeeee 
Morecambe —Sewerage Scheme ...........cccccseseedeescscesssesvereeseus mir 18.0) Se econo oe .;-dnd. Bond. Surveyor, U.D-C., Morecambes i.5. <n ccpuvaieeanarertsieanee 
Ludlow—HElectric Lighting Scheme ©.........0....s100 seessecsseeverene so £20 (Mer get) 4. saceosepe sees eocdersbon ayer John H. Williams, Town Clerk, Ludlow .... ‘ 
Lower Bebington —Sewerage Scheme ............0.... cesessaeceeececeeees £59) £80, SW aan snpansereee Oe Petes Joseph Young, Surveyor U.D.C., 72, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry ... 
Leeds—Wholesale Dead Meat Market and Abattoir .....4......66 £107 (merged), £50, £25........0sceeeee John Harrison, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ......... . ran 
Dorking —Workhouse Infirmary (65 beds, £4.000 limit) ...... ..... Wo Wirst 615; 655.2 Giassbcdeoees prcaee Gap. Seales, Clerk, High-street Dorking: ...1.....cse-seccocessnersseee aereaet 7 
Colne—Technical School, Free Library, and Public Hall (£5,500 ; 

Dixit), Ss ae eee, Bee ee aoe da es gk AE Ebene £50, £35 ..cscsccesscsesssesstaseessstevsseeeee Alfred Varley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Colne, Lanes ...............- pane 
Wolverhampton —Free Library (selected Architects) ............06.0 cccsceseseetesecavseeeceseaeee ots wares Gow Catena ae The Town Clerk, Wolverhampton. .s....5.0:..00:sseuesecsennsetasveesstuanere 5 
Eastcote and Northwood, near Ruislip —Sewerage Scheme ...... £40 for Combined Scheme, £15 for 7 : f 

Easteote, and £25 for Northwood. C. Woodbridge, Clerk, R.D.C., 38, High-street, Uxbridge............... 6 
Sanaend—Pastrict Church 2. ~. ss shPiecksscssltuctivgs senseeserbee Coveae No premium offered; no Assessor 

TAME 1h scihes cae tteepes Ra. Tah hates Rev. E. C. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea _........ orate vas 
Mexico—Legislature Palace (1,590,000dol. limit) .........ccccce.e0 ee 15, O0UGOL EM Gx. > 3 <u Sten crane sterae Secretary Public Works, M2xico City .......1. ccseseeescssseneseeersnesernten fn 
Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., z 4 

Assessor—£200,000 limit) .........0....... ; A ... £500 (merged), £300, £290...... . . J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff........... siehwdogaane pees 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital... OF SUE Are 7 ee ee . J. Nicholson, Hon. See , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) Jan. 30 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) ............ ccccecesoeesees pire BQ0d ls; -2A0d alia .'s.>,.eerede-oh aban Sec., National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York..(1898) Feb. 23 
Newcastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ (No first). £150, £100, £50 ©.............. Secretary, Building Committee, Newcastle ( ‘ 
Brighton —Artisans’ Dwellings (local Architects only) ............ bb ip as ey Te EN AST Ps Rt .... F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton a 
Lewisham—Free Library (£4,000 limit) ..........cccccceeceeseeneeseeces 25¢3 Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, 8.B. .......2.......... 
Boscombe—Hospital Enlargement, Shelley-road ....,.cc.,.ssceece co. sasseccausassasssecenssa covsvavseposepecnseses ... J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............ 
Tottenham:—School Board Offices: ...).:d.0,.c00saverses ssSunteecabee eacers mace , J. F, Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N............0...- 

Forest Hill—Free Library (£4,000 limit) .............. Tee oe tee 25¢3 Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, §.E. ......... ........ 
Carlisle —Board School (530 places)......cccccccsscssccsserssensessecevseeses £20, £10 S. Cartmell, Clerk, 27, Lowther-street, Carlisle ........... ..... Fs Mkelsstele 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. ; te 4 
babies <csvesbsharsth either the Building Club .....,.............s00.:0:. «» Wm. Jones, Secretary, Board Schoolhouse, Pontlottyn .................. Sept.1S 
B Siecle 9G SiO Rew at sce vases MIS eae on eear neak ieee ee ..u1es. Je J. Phillips and Sons, Architects, 61, Royal-avenue, Belfast....... ,, 18 — 
... West Riding Asylum Committ . J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield ............ endear 
... Builders’ Exchange Company......... Abm. Sharp, Albany Buildings, Market-street, Bradfor ease |! 
... Committee of Management ............ F. W. Roberts, Architect, Taunton ........ 0 saan dee Paey eed tence ee at eae 
Deasses HARLAT RESGas dead he eed ae cas oewaa Ss oor eee Charles Berry, Architect, 41, Primrose-road, Beckett-street, L Le eee te: 
Rise ores Mrs. Ashburner, Ruskinville ......... Jno. Butler, Architect, Barrow » 18 
SEPT OEET OG PEE ary eee FN eee eS ptittresrissseetetsrstsesesreenes oversee 0 Brookes, Main-street, Ingleton * 
aA. oh een J. Collinson ..............0.ce:sesseese0ee--- JOHN Stalker, M-S.A , Architect, Kendal > 
A ere os School Board ................2............... J- Cook Rees, Architect, Church-place, Neath 9 
Sinsankawt ieee Oe Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G.......... W. Heveningham, Estate Office, Arundel ‘3a 
RO a Fee eee Guardians ............ccccee0eecsesseseeeesees William Owen, F.R.1I.B.A., Cairo-street Chambers, Warrington ye 
NW inwidk=-Coimibr Ausland ar Sets Gated a gon di S. Wood and Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heekmondwike.............. aeeg 
B re BE oe y 8 MATIN dG 0 olan pv cq astinang Ges Seen: eet Cea Lancashire Asylums Board ............ Fred. C. Hulton, Clerk, County Offices, Preston .......,...... Re Pere 
radtord —Business Premises‘in Ivegate ..........csceccececessseceeeesse seeebesese Bt le RS oS eR oe as A Jas. Ledingham, F.R.1I.B.A., District Ban Chambers, Bradford ... 
Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G. .. ...... W. Heveningham, Estate Office, Arundel ...........c.ccesseeeeeseeeeeves aise 
AeA ARS Yorkshire Bacon Curing Co. ......... E. Townsend, Secretary, 1, Abbey-place, Selby ...........:.:cccsseesseenenne 9 
Tlandud Weetric Lighti : eee Horfield School Board. .... ... Walter 8. Paul and James, Architects, 15, Clare-street, Bristol . 
n os ies = ric Lighting and Refuse Destructor Buildings Urban District Council . A. Conolly, Clerk, Council Offices, Llandudno ........ an a 
unslet—~ Warehouse at Kinyon-street C. and E. Roberts ....... ... Thos. Winn, Architect, 70, Albion-street, Leeds .. 
.. Board of Guardians .............2..00008 G. M. Wilson, Clerk, 12, Bridge-street, Salisbury.. D 
C. Roberts. 7a... ana eae Thomas Winn, Architect, 70, Albion-street, Leeds .... - ays) 
Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G... ...... W. Heveningham, Estate Office, Arundel 2............00--csseeseseseeeeees ae. 
Lambeth Baths Commissioners ...... H. J. Smith, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Kernington-green, 8.E. .............. 99 
Nartho Resid Commissioners of Sewers ............... H. Montagu Bates, Clerk, Guildhall, B.C. 2... 0.......csseeseececeets oe 
a re aca ne d sp hee Es qedeesiaeds 06 oona rns pacueWaures tb sdaresoUban Wags ov as Fone ceet hed eee a susie ERE Cela GREE J. F. Walsh, Architect, Bank Chambers, Halifax as 
Castlof ni AA * uilding 30, Lowther-street .........0....cccceeeee- 7, Re, Welds-3:. Moffat and Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven ..........00.06:c.:c08 osheas 
Mid al “3 Teac ae to, House and Shops, Carlton-street ........ George Drake Arthur Hartley, Arch tect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford .......:.....1. 49 
pune es meet ace terations to the Albert Park Hotel ............ James Eadie, Limited .................. J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, Middlesbrough ............. Pes, ates: 
a ees iy om, Omega-road Board: School sas, s tater ee ee tae A. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth .......... a5 
alas ied ttad sewed LAund Py PRA, satel tants ats ....... Bath Hygienic Laundry Company .. Ernest J. White, Secretary, Northgate Chambers, Bath ......... S99 
Ae eece, - rigade Station, High-street ...........0.00........ London County Council .. .......5.... C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, S.W.......cccccceecseee sseneee oe, 3 a 
Siow Ses an cpr setes Heses arate geqedehezrace inp ee tase tuconchasevger santa “PV eke tede otncghegee Se Ohta fas ... J. F. Walsh, Architect, Bank Chambers, Halifax .................. oe eo 
pra fom 9 oe 0 i‘ ge EEOURES 7 Netttge pas AAet leo en ea Gateshead Board of Guardian ... C. A. Sharp, A.R.I.B.A., 24, Grange-street West, Newcastle . a9 
Poutyoridd re 8 at City Dispensary ...... ... Bcee .. Guardians..........., ... J. O'Malley, B.E., 10, Glentworth-street, Limerick ......... ... ahs 
Port A eccoae, Calvo yod Board Schools.. a tert POAC Bo. gh Ree PS A. O. Evans, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd Ae 9 
Harrogate—Residence, Park-drive 0000 ee eee Er Tyeodale: Architeols 1a; Hontheparsda Leads ¢aaeman - 
J. Carr ” 


\abeoaaagsoribe dip teen e ty cece ete oa Be U.D. School Board ,......5....408. bes 
Ivybridge School Board ” 
0. HaABlameyian ey <cccwcesaeien ” 


Building Committee ... .... Fred J. Parkinson, Architect, 9, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn ...... yy 
:. Gloucestershire County Co’ E. T. Gardener, Clerk, Shire Hall, Gloucester................-+. voveat ated 
.. Owners of Hamsterley Colliery ...... Hamsterley Colliery Offices, Ebchester, R.S.O. ...... one 
JOsOpM Hig? A, ai. Ae eens een Chas. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers Gr *) 
Ree eT tag take ge John Forrest, Architect, 129, High-street, Forres ..........:.csesces-es0e so” 
Guardians of Lowisham Union ...... H. C. Mott, Clerk, Union Offices, Lewisham ..............:.00208++ 


Corporation iis. snvse:s ence ssuse. W. R. Court, Engineer, 15, Great George-square, Liverpool ........... 
. William Davey, 27, Brunswick-road, Pudsey ........ oly] cagvee ghapeenieae 


Clerk to the Parish Council, Lumphanan, N.B.......... - ty (eigen boleneeeigaker 
.. Jas. Bell, Clerk to Visitors, Town Hall, Leicester................. ss. : 

.. ©. F. L. Horsfall and Sons, Architects, Lord-street, Halifax a 
.. W. W. Williams, Architect, Island Chambers, Swansea .. 


: Queen’s Park ... 
Rotherhithe, 8.E.—Shelter at South Wharf cae 


CWO eee r ees eee tecebasesccese 
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; BUILDINGS—continued. 

Bethnal Green, E.—Band Stand. &ec., Boundary-street .. .. ...... London County Council .............+. C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, W.........:s:ss00 beet ead cae Oct. 5 
Sligo—New Flooring at County Infirmary ............. .« GOVErNOLS: . ....060:0c0080 te Ghewepatesesedecs W.. T. Vernon, Registrar, SUgO .......-.cscceee ceesecoensseeneseeesseeeeees Fas ak | 
North Woolwich—Stores and Offices, near Beckton. London County Council ............ ... O. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, W........-....::::e0 igh 
Barby—Station: Hotel ir. . cscs acievs scans chcosoatedystes.nns sees Mrs. Hartley ............-.-csessees Pe aeer ss Charles Parsons, 9, Grimshaw-street, Burnley ; — 
Hucknall Torkard —Nurses’ Home........ ....sssssesseeseeeees oe Reig te ee A. N. Bromley, Architect, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham ........ = 
WlOWr—T wo HOvses. ecko. cccas sc tasucsncser cnc cnlebne Seaveceseecdasceocteneias “eanserrsunscaade raider 10% evavespersannetacscekaaenss W. H. Wagstaff, A.M.I.C.E., Architect, Saltergate, Chesterfield ... — 
York—House at The Mount. ...........::ccccceceses Mee Mp A BULPOLWOTTH navn swsegccesaespunartss A. A. Gibson, Architect, 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate ............ _ 
Walthamstow—Terraces of Cottages ............ccessececeeesenmevees Seay ster tatinetod Seach avectasene aaa nees me Eugene Beaumont, Architect, 78, Fleet-street, H.C....... Kiss Janeudcredy ey 7 
Clacton-on-Sea—Pair of Villas, Hayes- and Five Houses, 

Rosemary-road ..... 0.0.00. poe te pe : ae Be 5 Pa ROR et aE oe ee Be OO Aas ... John H. Harman, Estate Office, Marine Parade, Clacton — 
Ramsgate — Four Cottages, St. Luke’s-avenue ..........:.00 .. Gas Committee........... . W. A. Mackintosh Valon, C.E., Ramsgate .........scccccserees = 
Burnopfield=Mour-stalled: Stable. = Soc. secisscec.cseisrcgascess (isvtbcm stececeevs Covstevene? O¥encsinsopsndatanes . Turnbull Brothers, Leases, Burnopfield ........4...:ecsetees = 
Lowick—National School Restoration ........i....cccessescoesesescsovn es, sacesteneccansseaseauseeecens ones See ... The Vicar, Lowick, Northumberland................0:c0.- fre ooh: — 
Belfast—Branch at 183, North-street, Belfast ...............e0cseeereee Home and Colonial Stores ............ Robert Keir, Ordained Surveyor, 20, George-street, Edinburgh ...... = 
Ballygowan—Reroofing and Receiling Presbyterian Church....... ....ssceseceeccces acssteseterstseensenees ceanantens Joseph Gibson, BallyGOwam ........:.se--sseeseseesscesueeeseunersennerseentness — 
Rochdale—Additions, Carriage Factory, Tweeddale-street ...... ...... Besa a oes eae Neibwap BATE TREE oe Smith and Cross, Architects, Town Hall, Rochdale . —_— 
Writhlington —Nineteen Houses and Shops ......:...cvacersecereeeees Radstock Breweries Co...........00:0000+ J. Ace Beynon, M.S.A., Coleford, Bath ......0:....0- — 
Rhayaden — Wesleyan: Churcl ...j.2i..0.ccceuccsessinccetasvonacntectcousvenss sowvsentccsssasverscoracdeedeesarsVarpacoseospensy’s F. G. Evans, Architect, Castle-road, Builth Wells .... aoe 
Bromborough — Detached. Villas. ..iscc..s ass tsdscacseoeedeces -eceevnn ve Sonddasss voters ousasatusanesss dee orngeansn@baseess «0 Bell, Williams, Son, & Co., Surveyors, 40, North John = 
Kendal—Enamelling-House, Stramongate Bridge ; John Stalker, M.S.A., Architect, 57, Highgate, Kendal ae} — 
Bromsgrove Lickey—Residence F. J. Yates, Architect, 1, Newhall-street, Birmingham — 
Carlisle—Warehouses, Seotch-street .. T. Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Carlisle....,............. — 
EO PRARLOWIE—CONVONU) vc vkaigece cave ents cctcunasouscaaqeeases*Niiiew cevevnes J.J. Macdonnell, Architect, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast — 
Gwersyllt—Additions to National Schools .............ccsssecessesserss cesteeceseserensesse sevseeeneneerstersesensseesse: J. Plant, Wilderness Works, near Wrexham woe 
Pontypool —Two Houses, Waimfelin-r0ad  ....cc.cscceceeeceesseecn sere. sertesseeeenecaseeenesesseareeeae@ entvenaneenueene C. Foxwell, 14, Wainfelin-road, TONEY POO Mewar asa .t Pueaocharh cee tuaegeee — 
Newbury—Additions, Atlas Brewery .......c.::scecceceseseeeersenerseaces Berks Brewery CO.%:. sas runvecsesssens anes Jas, H. Money,'Architect, The Broadway 0... nS et RE — 
Bournemouth— Wesleyan Church and Schools, Westbourne. ..... ....-..c.ccccesereccseeeeeueaeesones Taehooeeperiaes R. Curwen, Archt., Hamilton House, Bishopsgate-st. Without, H.C.  — 
Water Fulford—Farm Buildings....4-.....c.ccsssscesesveeseecusesesseneees Captain Key Digby Cayley, 7, Blake-street, York .........cc..ccscecesegereenensreserseseeness _— 
Enfield—Terraces of Cottages ......:..ccscccesecssecencceeenees Bugene Beaumont, Architect, 78, Fleet-street, H.C... eee — 
BP GTISROIN = OO Saracen War vieess jvddevavecthedysaiisecs excesiaes J. Ace Beynon. M.S.A., Sunnyside, Coleford, near Bath ............... — 
Swanage—Burlington Hotel .............c...:seccneveneesenne Pearce and Offin, Dorsetshire Bank Chambers, Bournemouth ......... — 
New Perry DOG ary. os, cic vesnsssesevaycctdessacsenessers .... Joseph Young, Surveyor, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry ............+ — 
PL Ot kta PO WAL RACE 2, oso. Sascedurestesdicnsnntyseaties ... R. B. Pratt, Architect, County Bank House, Elgin ............:cc:ereseeee _— 
Bletchingley—W orkhouse Enlargement ‘Hi: Ais Head, Clerk, Mast: Grinsteads inc, occlsccau. >. -0cec aces edivetaamsure swaea _— 
Camberwell—Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Benhill-road ...0..... ccisseccescesccdeees teessetsseteerertaceserserees 8. Evans, Architect, 36, Heron-road, Herne Hill, S.E. ......,--:.,.0000 —_ 
Long EFaton—Alteration of a Shop....2......c.c.csececcnecnecaveseeseeees . Ernest R. Ridgway, M.8.A., Architect, Long Eaton ...........06se —_ 
Llanelly —Additions and Alterations to Brynawel New-road © 20, ....ccccscccseeeeneeereeeeemeeeceeeneetneseseeeser es W. Griffiths, Architect; Lilanelly = 5)... cacche cssseqotsriacwseveccate+eesewancsuingets — 
Stockton-on-Tees—Buildings and Chimney, Bridge-road ......... Imperial Tramways Co........1esecree Clifton Robinson, C.E., Bridge-row, Stockton-on-Tees .................. = 
Revolving Observation Towers—TWwelve .....cccccsecssptsceseeeteveveree sesetgesneaecceseecssccn eemnes@uecguenseestiereganes Secretary, Revolving Observation Tower Syndicate, Gt. Yarmouth — 
Leeds —Extension of Mill Premises, East-street. _.. Roberts, Mart, and Co., Limited ... Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Park-place, Biecdar geese caer = 
Hexham-on-Tyne—Square Chimney (75f6. High) .......:cscessseeeeee cepenseseeeanecserecseeeaatentecnseusensseeenraeres John Fenwick and Sons, Limited, Hexham-on-Tyne .................. + == 
PLOFDes Ch —PUnNG. Hae voces, craven cco saterscevedeovare soans ..... Holbeach Public Hall Company ...... Joseph Sawyer, F.R.I.B.A., 63, Chancery-lane, London, W.C......... .o= 

ENGINEERING. ; 

Stratford, E.—Electric Wiring, Technical Institute .............-... West Ham Corporation.,............0.068 F. E. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham ..........::ssceereeees Sept. 20 
Whittingham—HElectrical Plantat County Asylum ....... ... Lancashire Asylums Board . J. J. Muspratt,-County Offices, Preston 2.2... .ecceccssserensesereearsesranres Pista’) 
Bo’ness—Pipe Track, from Lochcote to Easter Carriber..........:. Police Commissioners... Ride Jamieson, Lowm Clerk,, BO’NGSS..c<csticees.s/snssaes cs erveresntostasastons sa, 
Barking—Hlectrie Lighting Plant. £.....2....ccceccecessseecenbensdecere cv Urban District Council W. GC. C. Hawtayne, C.E., 20, Bucklersbury, E.C............ cece cetera nee 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony—Electric Lighting ...........:.01:.06+ owns COMmei Kine -dpesccpeessece pea . Davis and Sloper, 54, St. Mary Axe, London, B.C, 00.00... .cseceeneeeee Ae es! 
Klandyfaen—Works of Water Supply ............ccssese0 ceveneeseeeones Llandilo Urban District Counci . R. Shipley Lewis, Clerk, 16, Rhosmaen-street, Llandilo.....:............ Prot aet 
Plymouth—Heating and Ventilating Municipal Buildings......... CHEPOVARIOUE asian < cseptes-dateectoaneaee Jas. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth.............cccceeceeenseese teeeenees ii oe 
Dikeston—Sinking Shaft at Little Hallam Pumping Station...... Works Committee ..........c0065 cesses Wright Lissett, Town Clerk, Dkestom ccc... ccc ceccseccseecneredeeeeseesee wis 
Boston, Lincs—Sluice to Kirton Drain Outfall ...............::cccse0e Commissioners of Sewers ............--+ R. W. Staniland, Clerk of Sewers, High-street, Boston ............ Phat aye 
Glasgow—Heating Apparatus, Kennedy-street Washhouse ...... Oorporations =. ericves tars aon escent J. Lindsay, Interim Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow.............::..:0083 eters: 
Pontefract—Engines and Boilers at Workhouse ..............0:0000 GUATATAHS 125, cutis toncaeWapiyeerasseks aceon Wm. A. Glover, Clerk, Pontefract .... aaeenas Se Ok 
Leeds—Electric Lighting Board Room.............c0ccccss00 ceesssseeees Board of Guardians.............:cscecreees J. H. Ford, East Parade, Leeds. ...........:..::0cceee Aan TENS yee 
St. Alban’s—Heating and Ventilating Lithographic Printing : 

Pape ENGL ewe paterecicas Gels scene oy aud eat ges nekoneevingsstaon Orford Smith, Ltd...... Se deeean asens ae G. P. Smedley, Architect, 110, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing Cross,W.C. ,, 27 


York—Widening Railway between Shipton and Tollerton 
Stations, Avenue Junction (Thirsk) and Otterington Station, 


and between Castle Hills Junction and Wiske Moor ............ North-Eastern Railway Company... C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York .. .......cscsssesssesstisennseeeeseesauneeaees 
Plymouth—Electrical Plant for Tramways ............::000+ snes COLPOTATION: Wsrssdeesosiarstca tesa. pses cone Jas. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth...........ccscssseeeeerseeres aa 
Lisburn—Steel Girder Bridge over Antrim-lane...... .........054.+ Gt. Northern (Ireland) Railway Co. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 
Hipperholme Mills—Water Tower, Tanks, 0. ..........ccscecceeesees cosersetees seneescouserersetscetce caseesassetees Medley Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax. ...............:...0006 
Clones—Steel Girder Bridge over Monaghan-road ..............644. Gt. Northern (Ireland) Railway Co. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 
BEL Cypress a cea es ce ehh pa vata sucisa~vs sae Ses vevese <astsusgseo oes oes age ta ena faaea actatnanes F. J. Bancroft, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Hull 
Nice—Steel. Bridge over the Paillon 2... 2. v-.ssn0pa0.ssiesve--cs00" OP CIRT GS is cece eaves ee eeaeases Fa sO MAIriG, NiGe=, .otescicsccascvenedncevesdvostecsduesevedvaveu<ectentnssorcanet 
Hull—Hlectrical Equipment of Tramways (9 milesDouble Track) Corporation ........:.:cscsscseeeeeees _ A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ..............0..0-++ te 
Leeds—Sinking Well in York-street -...0..652.c.c.c:ccsesecsesresenseee® Yorkshire Pure Ice Company ......... W.S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6, South Parade, Leeds ..........., ae 
Galway—Steel Joists, Iron Roof, and Balcony for Comvent ...... ...,.sssccessssecceesssaesorssene Cresseeccuseceneres James Costello, Sea-road, Galway ..... Seach cis seek ok aad antic s4eg0 seen’ _— 
: FENCING AND WALLS. 
Lordship-lane, 8.E.—Walls and Railings, Free Library ............ Camberwell Vestry .........:se0ececeeeeeee O. 8. Brown, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham-road 
Aylesbury—Retaining Walls to Terraces, Buckingham-road and : 
BU WauIDeSELE RA leach it oioys seri vissbanssagueonsaiee' Sa Daseaetenctatse eaicies cee Urban District Council ................6+ J. H. Bradford, Surveyor, 2, Rickford’s Hill, Aylesbury ... 
Gateshead —Bound: Walls at Workhouse ..............06 weeeeeee BOard of Guardians . G. Craighill, Clerk, Prince Consort-road, Gateshead ... 
Featherstone—Boundary Walls to Cemetery ... ...........:0000 (aay DUTIAL BOATOMs, .coacoscuastreusest aghsceseect 
Homerton—Boundary Walls, Union Infirmary .......,.......... ... Hackney Board of Guardians......... 
Nottingham—Walling-in Garden, Mansfield-road ............:cccc1 ceencceeeee patentee ceterasenerssesteconeaereense 
Fairfield, North Derbyshire—Retaining Wall to Village Green... Urban District Council ccd. .caes. ores Garlick and Flint, Architects, Buxton ........ ..ccescsesessceesreeseesesesees 
Orta Wiaeler gt CTI CIN (1,000: VAXGS). <.vcrsccctscssecazeoks stecess ee) <inde sDecvinnnts003 Gavasesvaesoteaeassscuestrousabeus N. B. Mackenzie, British Linen Bank, Fort William ... 
Ramsgate—Iron Fence (1,650£6. rut) .......csseescccseseceeeseessenesseees Gas. COMME ecg ats Shots eacaeaicasecae ss W. A. McIntosh Valon, Engineer, Ramsgate .........:ccrecccscessceteeeerere 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 
Downpatrick—District Lunatic Asylum ...........c..sseseneeee a3 Secretary, Board of Control, Custom House, Dublin ........... Sebo 
Hessel—Two Cottage Homes................ W. Jackson, Clerk, Bowl-alley-lane, Hull .............:::eccesee ei 
West Ham—709 Chairs for Town Hall . .. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford 
Darenth—Gore Farm Fever Hospital... T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. ...........0:+ x 28 
= Chester-le-Street—W orkhouse Infirmary. : ,. _R. Dickinson, Clerk, Union Offices, Chester-le-Street ..........60:s0:0008+ » 28 
Drewe—Technical Institute: 05.....ccscssecceensssseesvansnnpaseessepeeneeee il J. A. Jenkins, Secretary, Municipal Offices, Crewe ...........+44 Renate. — 
PAINTING. 
York—Exterior of SLOSDIGALS ye. sess <seess ye: eusesreree Ae a Der poe York Charity Trustees .........:....06 William Hepper, Architect, 4, Spurriergate, York ........ Sigh Pere ears Sept. 18 
Dundee —Extension of Eastern Necropolis .........:.:esccerepeerseees Town Countilawauics, overs tee eenees Thomas Thornton, Town Clerk, Dundee ......ccccccccccsesecceesesecnsesesene ks 
Leicester—No. 12 Iron Bridges oyer the River and Canal, and 
No. 51 Borough Boundary Landmarks ............0::0ccccsseeeeerrees Highway Committee .......ccccsccsseees E. G. Mawbey, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester ...... ele 
Morley—Buildings, Gates, Bandstand, &c., at Dartmouth Park Corporation .. M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley ...................-5 ges 
London, W.—South Dispensary, Hast-street, We ......00:ssescccees Marylebone Guar .. Henry T. Dudman, Clerk, Northumberland-street, Marylebone-road ,, 20 
Bentley-with-Arksey—School Buildings & Schoolmaster’s House School Board a J. Parkinson, 58, Bentley-road, YOrk.........cecscscesssvevesesssteisecereecenses es! 
Pittington— Four Cottages and Business Premises Amicable Industrial 8 .. Secretary, Amicable Industrial Society, Pittington ........0::c:ceceers 59 20 
Leicester—Interior of Market Hall and Auction Rooms... ... Markets Committee... .. E. G. Mawbey, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester ...... wi 20 
‘Wellingborough —Weorkhouse: <..22)..0)ssscedrser<sssesscvcceseveseses wat)= LAR OURTIS oo fos lara caetacnsanas .. Sharman and Archer, Architects, Wellingborough .............6::c::0008 sy. 21 
Tottenham, N.—Water Tower and Tank at Downhills ... ... Urban District Council ................6+ P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham ............ sae SC 
Castleford—Counell Off cea. 5. esis, ciaeccococesvepesstysessnenes .... Urban District Council «..............:-. H. H. Broadbent, Clerk, Council Offices, Castleford aon ok 
Leeds—Decoration of Board Room .............c:ccc:cserseeeees .... Board of Guardians ...:......:......... J- H. Ford, Clerk, East Parade, Leeds ...........06:5.+5 - yy 25 
Sager fdr Court. arascs Be askeete ates katt Rcd Wasdiv omnes wtevgsct ives "own: Councils. crcve teers, carters ree Herbert Monckton, Town Clerk, Maidstone ............ » 99 25 
MUD — Mab yn EL OURG a OUR E OUIY Jeep reson R seid) soa pacach ca] ccltces sea vadibvisavseuneiavsa fie suues dab inatvuseagestved T. C. Fawcett, Ousegate Maltkin, Selby .........cc00ecees ee 
Wrexham—Twelve Houses in Regent-street a. Rees. Pater rs J. Squire, 10, Temple-row, Wrexham ..........ccccccesseeceeees - 
Dewsbury —T welve Houses in Reform-st., and Four at Fall-lane J. C. Thornes, 1, Ashworth-terrace, Dewsbury ..........000008 pep Se 
Northallerton—Langton Grange Farmhouse and Buildings WW eee Wet MOLICIPOMNE Deir Ree oss Wer cc nut aecardh esasikentrdeeoneatdectaneters _ 
Keighley—Eight Houses at Stoney Bank, Skipton-road........0... csesecccsseesssecesssensee asaer VRS PA TSEr SORE .... Robert Tomlinson, Builder, Keighley...........:.cccscssseserersseeeeenseeeeneee — 
: PLUMBING. : 
Belfast—All Public Buildings in District .............cccccccecccccocceces Commissioner of Public Works ...... G. E. Shanahan, Assistant Secretary, Public Works Office, Dublin Sept. 23 
ae ~ ; ROADS AND STREETS. 
eath Town—Paving, &c., James-street ......... Urban District Council ; J. W. E. Stirk, Clerk, Office of C il, Heath T Sept. 18 
aoe! swiss cA te eo ert Connell cxciaieeebie . W.E. ; ; ce of Council, Heath OWENS cesta 38) 
4: Tottenbam—Tar-Paving an i Tiare mre Su aa amitige ee es ea M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley .......:...:.::e0n0 i 
a District risvaneennensensthacnertsessonessenteaeneectssisseerstansneresee® oe Ae, . Urban District Council .4......,..0.+ Edward Crowne, Olerk, Tottenham  ...isciscsccsessccnrernsnsevsnnsseeteasane «St 
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Cardiff —Kerbing and Paving Gileston and Pontcanna-roads 
Dudley—Paving and Sewering New Streets on the Firs Estate... 


Tottenham —Kerbing and Paving part Seven Sisters’-road 


ROADS AND STREETS—continued. 


ip Special Road Committee .. 
Urban District Council 


OW «Si Powell ....5; cate Bh, Hes C. Telford Evans, Architect, 8, Queen-street, Cardiff ........ ielete 
John Gammage, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dudley 
Edward Crowne, Clerk, Tottenham 


PerUeeeeOR OTT ee eT eee ere ee ree eer ees 


a) 


ae - 


Cardiff —Paving, Kerbing, and Channelling 16 Streets............... WOLPOLation “.s..csecssceecsscove W. Harpur, M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff ...... 
Blackburn—Paving and Sewering of Various Passages ..... ...... OYPOrAtlON 7 is cdsspeanehonarektoneia er wee Alfred Gill, Town Clerk, Birkenhead.................. Loe lasepcckere Cepanuete Les 
Erdington—Pavying and Making Good Hillaries-road and ; 

Piraderick-rOad | \.vsdsc.,uckccheos eee tos emne fistasie- Beste rina Urban District Council ........ s.seeeeeee Herbert H. Humphries, Surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington ............ 99, ae 
Harrogate —New Road and Sewers .f.7.5.cies--:dsopstrcnsahet cap -octrons Stonefall Park Estate Company...... Whitehead and Smetham, Architects, Albert Chambers, Harrogate — 
Enfield-—Making Cahsfield-road;Mniteld Tio o. sire thas isan sdavnel svnesnngyeceeareaceeds cpseastunaetastes Ine aetereres Crawter and Co., Cheshunt, Herts ...........0.006 soeeeeeeees Rel esnar teal wee 

SANITARY. 
Birmingham—Culverts and Sewers in Stoney-lane ©................- Public Works Committee... ........... John Price, City Surveyor, Birmingham ..........00:..csscccseeceee serene soe SEDGE. IS 
Plymouth— Underground Convenience .............00.s0ssscnseseeesere ten Town Council 30. Wsescdeea.n eaten uenntes Jas. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth...... ,, 18 
Bury —Construction of Brick Manholes for One Year ............... Corporation: “ti Asian. ecsaeees eenvenn ; J>-Haslam,: Town:Clerk, Bury, Lanes“. sckselectverageeeeerecrersaseraenc ee ite $5 ae 
Clapham, York—Construction of Sewers .............cccccccseseeseees Settle Rural District Council ......... C. E. Bygrave, Clerk, Castleville, Settle <.......1...tececsseseeeseecsesaeee olan 95 RE 
eae tae Notts pana eae se 3 oe) Secret ae eaves Rural District Council ..............006 Herbert Walker, A.M.I.C.E., Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham ... ,, 20 
udgate-circus, H.C.—Alterations to Underground Convenience, 

New, Dritige-strer bas cte.te caster leeches shige ha cstv i yal Stoacane adie Commissioners of Sewers .............45 H. Montague Bates, Clerk, Guildhall, E.C. ........::ccssseccsseseeseess iv yas 
Newick—Sewerage Works Chailey Rural District Council ...... J. Miles, Clerk, 173, High-street, Lewes .........:.csess0008 Tt vitor. , Oct. 5 
South Moor, Co. Durham—Sewage Works Owners of Townley Estate ....:....... T. C. Nicholson, F.R.I.B.A., Blaydon-on-Tyne ..,........+....++. aia ees 

STEEL AND IRON. Pea 

Edinburgh—C.1. Pipes (1,000 toms) ...::..,..s00dscccseeserscesseceessecevect Edinburgh Water Trust ...........006 Jas. Wilson, C.E., 724, George-street, Edinburgh .........:0:02:c1000 va... Sept. 18 
eee eentododers. Works Refuse Destructor Corporation along spamemassehensdsscuescreRaEnte He Eh Borough Sure oe) COMe, Lames 2c. 205 dh oeshateuateeata ns 9 ae 

Pston — AL. W Aber MAINS so. :5<u5..Foreir pametos eras cbent cea exe hak atoms OLPOTAMON, Sctuls.sgecceveaees aczerte bate rig issett, Town Clerk, Ilkeston ..... ei eeasareses deeeeereeeeeeesersaeeeee . 
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BUILDING VARIATIONS, HERE AND 
ABROAD. | 


Reece in one locality or district for a 
-- long time begets a narrow and some- 
what mannered style, which is noticed both 
in workmanship and design. Of course, the 
provincial or localarchitect suffers chiefly from 
this kind of restraint. He is obliged to use one 
kind of stone or brick, and to adopt methods 
of doing work under contracts or otherwise 
which are in use in the district. It is ex- 
tremely hard to break through these methods, 
as he soon finds to his cost if he specifies any- 
thing that is new or that is not known by the 
local workmen, or eyen if he treats anything 
differently to the local manner. The builder 
er workman cannot turn his hand to the new 
method: he says it cannot be done; that it is 
impracticable, or he cannot get any workmen to 
do it the way suggested. The mason or brick- 
layer has been taught to lay stones or bricks 
in a certain way, and he is slow to undertake 
any new mode of building walls, and the con- 
Sequence is if the architect: designs any 
feature or detail that is not understood, he 
has to take the risk of any failure that may 
ensue. ‘This is particularly observable in the 
modes of dealing with stone in stone dis- 
tricts, and in places where brick is more used, 
as we at once notice in the North when com- 
pared with South. No doubt the provincial 
practitioner is more restricted than the 
Londoner in these respects; but even 
London practice is limited in its choice 
of materials and modes of constriction 
and treatment. In all parts of the Metro- 
‘ge we find much the same kinds of 

ouse - building’ and business premises, 
mainly controlled by the use of stock and red 
brick, by the same specification description 
of making sashes and frames, of roofing, and 
the various other usual sorts of fittings 
irenmongery, and the like. Wherever we go, 


north, south, east, or west, from Highgate 


to Penge, or from Hammersmith to Wool- 
wich, the same kind ofdwellingsand buildings 
are to be seen—we notice a general likeness 
everywhere: the same dingy stock-brick wall, 
sash window and door, slated or flat roof, 
chimneys, and the like. And in matters of 
style, detail, and ornament there is ‘“‘ much 
of a muchness” also, for we notice, with 
slight variations, the same treatment of 
doors, entrances, windows, and dressings, till 
we get perfectly sick of the eternal sameness 
and want of invention of ‘“‘ jerry” builders 
and of Philistinish architects. We cannot 
expect to import new materials ; thegrievance 
is in repeating the same features and details 
when we have often more judicious ones 
within our reach, ° 

One building is differentiated from another 
mainly -by these circumstances: (1) by its 
use, (2) by the materials employed, (3) by 
methods of construction. We may now deal 
chiefly with the last two of these, which are 
chiefly owing to local conditions. But it is 
worth notice that, given the same materials 
in adjoining countries, it does not follow that 
the same style or treatment is adopted. The 
two countries look on the materials and their 
mode of employment differently. - Thus, 
stone and brick, timber and iron are used 
both by us and our neighbours across the 
Channel; but each country has its own way 
of using them to produce like results. And 
it is about this element of treatment chiefly 
that we may say a few words. Those 
countries that are most free from the con- 
straints of tradition or style are the most 


: successful in their use of materials. Thus if 
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we have been in the habit of using bricks to 
imitate stone or to follow a particular style, 
it is impossible for us to produce a brick 
style that is really truthful. The habit of 
covering our brick buildings with stucco or 
cement to imitate stone has made us. lose 
sight of the proper treatment of brick. Hence 
we must look to Continental examples of brick- 
work in Belgium, Germany, and elsewhere 
for a proper treatment of this material Our 
best recent buildings of brick have, in fact, 
followed these models, and have become, 
therefore, more Continental than English. 
And we may say the same of what we call 
Classic. As a fact, our architects have been 
head and: hand tied to Italian or Greek 
traditions more than the French or the 
Germans have been. We used to copy Greek 
temples and Italian palaces, as we have 
examples to show; but the French capital 
itself can hardly show so exact a re- 
peat (except, perhaps, the Madeleine) as 
St. Pancras Church is of the Greek Erec- 
theion and the replica of the ‘‘Temple of 
the Winds” in its steeple. And this is 
because our neighbours have learned to use 
their materials like brick and stone honestly, 
without trying to imitate details, and just 
why the same materials in their hands have 
been turned to better account. : 

Let us take a few of the features which 
differentiate English buildings from those on 
the Continent. The mode of treating walls 
of masonry is one. Anyone who has 
travelled at all in districts in which dif- 
ferent local materials and workmanship exist, 
will have noticed the modes of using the 
common rubble and sandstones; of building 
jambs and window pilasters and architraves, 
of dealing with the flat surfaces of walls by 
stucco or otherwise. These are often thrown 
into panels, with stone or brickwork in the 
quoins and jambs, as in our flintwork. In 
most cases the local stone is used, as we see 
in Normandy, in the plinths and _base- 
ments of houses. Our neighbours are 
fortunate in having some cheap mate- 
rials and concretes. The Béton Aggloméré, 
patented by Coignet, and the ordinary béton 
employed are used largely. Their limestones 
are also well adapted for wall-building. The 
Creuilly stone is largely used in spire-build- 
ing in Normandy and elsewhere, also in the 
walls of houses, and they have the knack of 
keeping the harder veins of rock for special 
purposes, and using the softer beds for walls 
—a practice the old 12th-century builders 
adopted. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris we see the 
porous concrete or artificial stone of yellow 
or brownish colour largely employed for 
building walls of dwellings; this rough 
kind of walling is sometimes pointed and 
looks like our Kentish ‘“‘rag”-work, very 
often it is covered by a coating of stucco 
and makes a good wall. Window dressings 
haye also a character of their own across the 
Channel. The usual architrave mouldings 
returning all round the opening or plain 
reveals are less frequent; the dressings are, 
instead, plain projecting pilasters or bands of 
stone or brick, the wall surfaces being left of 
rough rubble or rough stucco. A more solid 
and structural character is the result of this 
plain frame of brick or stone round the 
window openings of ordinary houses, and it 
is certainly more satisfactory and finished 
in appearance than the ‘‘hole in the wall ” 
opsning, so common in English building. 
The window head is sometimes a plain stone 
lintel, straight or slightly pointed on the 
top, resembling a flat pediment, or it is a flat 
brick arch ; so the window-sill in France, and 
in other countries like Belgium, is seldom a 
plain weathered slab of stone with a pro- 
jecting square edge, but moulded and made 
a feature of interest. These differences in 
matters of detail, which are passed unnoticed 
by the ordinary observer, arrest the attention 
of the architect. 

liveryone must have noticed the greater 
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prominer.ce given to the doorway in all 
French cities. It is larger, and more orna- 
mental, and the most ordinary building in 
Paris has an entrance which would often put 


to shame that of many of our City offices and 


banks in London. As one of the most 
important features of civic architecture, we 
may profitably note a few of the characteristic 
details of the doorway.as we see it abroad. 
It is much higher as well as wider than the 
English doorway is as a rule—often rising 
through the entresol. Examples meet us in 
every main street or boulevard—as in the 
Boulevards Hausmann, St. Martin, Des 
Italiens, Capucins, Sebastopol, &c. In some 
of these thoroughfares—as in the first named 
—the doorway is of considerable height, the 
arched heads are carved in relief at the 
springing and keystones, and the wooden 
doors or gates are in two leaves, with 
small doors for use. The ornamentation or 
sculptured relief is sometimes profuse of 
Rococo design ; but there are many examples 
of refined Renaissance character. And this 
remark extends to the woodwork of the doors. 
The upper panels have often well-designed 
frieze- decorations planted on the framing, 
or raised decorations in wood, more or less 
Classical in taste, especially in the upper 
portion or doorhead. The friexe-panel or attic 
above the casing is, indeed, one of the features - 
which give the French doorway a decorative 
character quite its own. ‘‘Le Grand Roy,” 
in his palaces, and his successor, Louis XY., 
both encouraged these decorative doorways 
and portes cochéres. After this the orna- 
mental doors became thin and over-refined 
and pseudo-Classical; but the Neo-Grec and 
pseudo-Roman styles still prevail. Examples 
of doors after Le Paultre, Puget, and Le- 
mercier, are frequently met with ’in France. 
Le Paultre was a master of decorative door- 
ways in the 17th century. Interior doors 
with attic panels of severe form and good pro- 
portion may be found. The Hotel de Lassay, 
and an old hotel at Dijon, have very beautiful 
instances of attic panels and side panels on 
the jambs with rich relief carvings. The 
fancies of the sculptor and decorator were 
often let loose on these hotel and_palatial 
doorways. Atthe Hétel de Mantignon, Paris, 
the window-head keys are ornamented with 
a small piece of sculpture. The menuiserte 
became quite pliable in the hands of sculptor- 
artists hke Harpin and Puget, in the 
interior doors of the period, as those of the 
Hotel de Soubise, where we see a profusion 
of the most charming conceits, paniers, sculp- 
tured keys, panel-frames, and figures. Such 
monumental doors as those of the Panthéon, 
by Constant Dufeux, of the Library of Sainte 
Genevieve, designed by Labrouste, and the 
grand bronze doors of the Madeleine and St. 
Augustin are examples that are well known. 
The carved door-frames and centre-posts are 
also peculiar to Belgium and’ France, and 
many of them are very beautiful examples 
ofart craftsmanship. ‘T'o describe adequately 
the subject of doorways and pedimental 
compositions over them would require an 
article; we content ourselyes with mention- 
ing two or three other distinctive details 
which separate our own from foreign build- 
ings. We have spoken of windows. We 
envy our neighbours across the Channel their 
ironwork in the shape of grilles and balcony 
railings. What dignity and security the iron 
grille or screen gives to the windows of the 
basement and ground stories! Hardly an 
important house or building is _ with- 
out ,external ironwork of good design. 
Some of them are charming examples of 
smithing. Then we notice the greater 
interest imparted to blank wall surfaces, like 
the flanks of high chimney-stacks and the 
sides of houses, by carved panel-work or 
modelled decoration. Surely we may take a 
lesson here profitably. Many of our London 
chimney-stacks and blank walls are large 
and bare enough to call for some kind of 
decorative treatment, and the panel-work 
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seen on the sides of the lofty stacks of the 
Louyre, Hotel de Ville, and other buildings 
are examples of treatment that may be 
followed. Unfortunately with us, our large 
buildings which have these blank spaces are 
too great a temptation to the bill-poster, who 
offers high rents for them to exhibit some 
monstrosity in the form of trade advertise- 
ments. The streets of the French capital, 
generally planned at acute and obtuse 
angles, and radiating from some great build- 
ing like the Madeleine or the Grand Opéra 
in straight lines, suffer from the lack of 
variety, and in the long boulevards there is 
a painful sense of horizontal lines. Three or 
more series of balconies, added to cornices, 
rows of high dormers, and Mansard roofs, 
create an almost oppressive horizontality, 
compared with which our irregular lines of 
street and broken skylines and facades are 
pleasing and varied. Each has its advant- 
ages; but we should be sorry to follow 
the example of our neighbours. Straight- 
ness and uniformity of elevation would be 
dearly bought with narrow streets, without 
the charm of the rows of trees which make 
the Continental boulevard so attractive. 


by Mr. Jas. Akerman. A very instructive 
comparative view is thus afforded of the im- 
provements in planning and construction 
during this period, which it is of interest to 
note. Compare, for example, any of the early 
theatres with Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte’s English 
Opera House, or with the Lyric Theatre. 
We notice, first of all, the improvements in 
the location, or the near approach to isolation 
which the new theatre possesses ; the greater 
attention to division of the auditorium by 
separate walls and partitions into sections, 
thus facilitating a speedy emptying of the 
house in case of panic—a most important 
consideration, which the old theatre-builder 
seemed to disregard altogether; also the 
provision of separate exits to each portion of 
the audience. If we compare the new with 
the old plans, we shall be struck with the 
improved planning in all these points ; there 
is complete isolation, or three sides, at least, 
are accessible. The auditorium is divided 
into separate parts, or ‘‘ risks,” each haying 
its own entrances and exits. We donot mean 
to infer that an ideal plan has been arrived 
at. This is far from being the case; but 
these principles of planning have been kept in 
view. Sir Henry Irving’s ‘‘ Safety Theatre” 
plan, lent by Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, 
is an ideal design shown by ground plan, 
circle plan, and longitudinal section, and 
expresses the great tragedian’s views on 
these points. In the plan illustrating these 
views we find a rectangular area divided into 
the usual stage and auditorium longitudin- 
ally. The stalls, pit, and gallery on the 
lower plan are separated by partitions into 
sections, each haying its own stall entrance, 
pit entrance, and gallery entrance, with pay- 
offices, retiring-rooms, &c., on one side of 
auditorium, and immediately giving access 
to each section, and on the other side corre- 
spondingly placed are the exits and retiring- 
rooms for each division. The stair entrance 
to upper circle is located at the short side or 
back of the auditorium, also the exit. In 
the section we see the dress and upper circle 
arranged in one inclined gallery, each sepa- 
rated from the other, the object of which is 
to reduce the height’ of audience above the 
street level. Two separate exits to each 
section of the audience is given. In narrow 
and confined sites, it is impossible to 
follow these latter suggestions, and the 
idealist in theatre planning has not found a 
large following by our London theatre archi- 
tectsand managers. Several of these schemes 
are before the public, a few of which we have 
noticed at various times; but the ‘‘ideal” 
site has not yet turned up at the right time 
and place. The New Theatre Royal, Exeter, 
by Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, situated 
on a site bounded by streets at a sharp angle, 
follows Sir H. Irving’s plan. There arethree 
entrances in Longbrooke-street to the second 
circle, amphitheatre, and pit, also exits, and 
the main dress circle entrance is at the acute 
corner. The same architects’ ‘‘ Manchester 
Palace Theatre of Varieties,” illustrated by 
plans of the different levels and sections, 
indicates a-departure from the old plan. The 
auditorium is a wide semi-octagonal area, 
with promenade round it a large foyer, 
and the building is isolated on three 
sides. Mr. C. J. Phipps’s Theatre, Wolver- | 
hampton, shown by area and first tier plans, 
also exhibits a wide auditory 70ft. wide, and a 
well arranged plan of entrances, &c. One of 
the main conditions of a safe theatre is 
the avoidance of considerable height in 
the seating of the audience. This condition 
is exceedingly difficult to observe in a 
London theatre on a small site; but there 
are a few recent theatres—as one at Dalston 
—which show improvement in this respect, 
avoiding the break-neck upper gallery and 
amphitheatre. One of the last of the late 
Mr. Phipps’s works was Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and we have here, besides a view, 
plans of area, first tier, &e, We recently 
gaye the exterior design of this building in 


auditorum and stage occupy the inner area of - 
the rectangular site. Towards the Haymarket 
is a spacious vestibule with pit, first and 
second tier, staircases, and other entrances 
and exits on the return side. A large theatre 
of varieties is the ‘‘ Colosseum,” Dalston, 
from the designs of Messrs. Wylson and 
Long, who contribute plans of the Oxford 
Music Hall, one of the latest and best, the — 
Empire Theatre, Bristol; the Lyric, Bath ;. 
Winter Gardens, Blackpool (which is shown — 
in colour detail and a large model of the 
decoration); the Empress Theatre, Brixton. 
The Colosseum has a large auditorium, and 
the audience is confined to a balcony and 
gallery—a decided improvement on a num— 
ber of superimposed galleries. 


include, besides Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte’s New 
Palace Theatre of Varieties, which we have 
illustrated, Daly’s Theatre, with three tiers ; 
Garrick Theatre; Grand Theatre, Islington ; 
Lyric, and Trafalgar Theatre; also those of 
Wolverhampton Grand Theatre, Leeds, Cam- _ 
bridge, and the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Ayon, by Mr. F. W. 
Unsworth, which was fully illustrated in the 
‘“‘B,N.,” besides plates of several music-halls: 
the Alhambra Theatre, by J. Tayenor Perry 
and F’. H. Reed ; the Empire Variety Theatre, 
Palace Theatre, Manchester ; Oxford Theatre, 
London. All these plates are from Mr. 
Sachs’s work. The series of photos. repre— 
senting these and other theatres of London, 
the valuable collection of plans designed 
and executed under the supervision of Mr. 
Frank Matcham, including the Lyric, 
Hammersmith ; Empire Palace, Edinburgh ; 
Theatre Royal, Bolton; Grand Theatre, 
Islington ; Canterbury Music Hall, Grand 
Theatre, Blackpool; Opera House, Wake- 
field; Alhambra, Brighton, and a dozen or 
two others, and the late Mr. Phipps’s draw- 
ings, make a valuable historical series of this 
branch of design. : f 
Examples of modern theatre construction 
in its latest development will be found of 
interest. The drawings and details of the 
iron and steel cantilevers and roof-trusses of 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s Palace Theatre show 
the great adyances made in the fireproof con- 
struction of this class of buildings. Here we 
haye drawings showing the radiating canti- 
levers and cross-beams and stanchions of the 
dress circle and second circle, also the main 
girders of roof and gridiron floor over stage. 
In the Alhambra Theatre, and in several 
new houses, the same framework con- 
struction covered with concrete has been 
introduced. These details haye been pre-— 
pared by Mr. Sachs from the workin 
drawings of the Horsley Iron Con 
We also notice large sections and detail 
drawings of the stage and hydraulic 
bridges of the Lyric, executed by Clark, 
Bunnett, and Co., Ltd., and the fire-resist— 
ing curtain 32ft. between ves of iron 
stanchions, and 27ft. in height. The plan of 
hydraulic bridges and stage shows five of — 
these bridges, the back one travelling frome 
cellar to 10ft. above stage, and the others 
to stage floor, The United Asbestos 
Company show a model of a fre 
3 - 
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THEATRE-PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

NE of the few features of interest in the 
Victorian Era Exhibition at Larl’s 
Court is the section devoted to theatre-plan- 
ning and construction during the latter half 
of the Victorian era, which contains a large 
and representative collection of drawings, 
plans, and details of the leading London and 
provincial theatres, which have been erected 
during the present reign. To the able and 
experienced hands of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
member of the Drama Committee of the 
Exhibition, and the author of ‘‘ Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres ”—the most im- 
portant treatise on the subject, which illus- 
trates all the chief playhouses in Europe, 
published by Mr. B. T. Batsford, which we 
lately noticed in these pages—the collection 
and arrangement of the Architectural room 
has been intrusted. His special knowledge of 
the subject of theatre-planning and construc- 
tion has been of great yalue in this direction, 
and has enabled the committee to bring 
together a very complete series of plans, 
sections, and views of the leading play- 
houses. Theatre construction is an essentially 
technical branch of architecture, and there 
are few architects who possess any special 
knowledge of the subject. The original 
drawings of eminent theatre architects, as 
those of the late Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., Mr. 
Frank Matcham, Messrs. Perry and Reed, 
Mr. Ernest Runtz, Messrs. Wylson and Long, 
T. E. Colleutt, and others, are to be seen, in 
addition to a very comprehensive series of 
plates published in Mr. Sachs’s own great 
work, and to copies and prints in his own 
collection. A very instructive series of dia- 
grams of block plans of London and pro- 
vincial theatres and music halls, specially 
drawn for this exhibition, are hung on the 
walls. These block plans are drawn to a uni- 
form scale of 1 to 590, so that anyone may 
at once compare the relative sizes of these 
buildings. Glancing over the series of London 
houses and theatres of varieties, we find the 
Alhambra in Leicester-square the largest in 
area, followed closely by the Palace Theatre, 
the Lyric, and the Oxford. From these 
block plans we naturally turn to the detailed 
plans themselves. Historically viewed, the 
three principal London theatres of the cen- 
tury now drawing to a close are those of 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and Her 
Majesty's, plans and elevations of which 
have been prepared by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. 
These are followed by lithographic plates 
from Mr. Sachs’s volumes representing noted 
London theatres built during the last twenty 
years, the lithographic work being executed 


curtain (Max Olarke’s patent), constructed 
by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, and Co, for the 
Lyric Theatre. This is framed with L-ron, 
and is supported by counterweights which — 
slide in grooved iron uprights ; it is covered 
with asbestos cloth. Messrs. Strode and Oo. 

contribute diagrams of appliances used for 
stage-lighting where gas or electricity 
is employed. These show arrangements ©. 

gas-cocks, of footlights for gas installations, — 
gas batteries, ‘side-lights, float-lights for 
electric installations, &c. Other stage details 
are exhibited by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs; also- 
a few models—one of the Empress Theatre 
at Earl’s Court, the largest, probably, in 
Europe, with its enormous 1ron- braced roof 
segmental shape. Architects who visit Har! 
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Court Exhibition will also find much in the 
admirable reproduction of an English town, 
entitled “ Picturesque England,” carried out 
by Messrs. John Barker and Oo., of High- 
street, Kensington. In one of the quaint 
half-timbered buildings, Messrs. Doulton 
and Co., of Lambeth, exhibit some fine 
faience, and pottery in the course of manu- 
facture. The architectural details and 
features of the brick, stone, and half-timber 
buildings of the 16th and 17th centuries are 
exceedingly well reproduced. 
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THE SANITARY CONGRESS AT LEEDS. 


V JE continue and complete our report of the 

well-attended and successful congress at 
Leeds of the Sanitary Institute, from our last 
issue p. 393, with a notice of some of the papers 
read at the end of the week. 


THE SANITARY ASPECTS OF WOOD PAVEMENTS. 


A paper having this title was read by Mr. 
Charles Mason, of London, before the conference 
of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers, Mr. Thomas 
Hewson, borough engineer of Leeds, in the chair. 
The author held that most of the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon wood as a paving material was due 
to careless and improper methods of laying and 
subsequent maintenance rather than to the 
material itself. Wood, if properly selected and 
treated and thoroughly well laid, had advantages 
which should favour a continuance of its adoption 
as a carrlage-way pavement until some better 
substitute had been discovered. Asphalte was 
undoubtedly the most sanitary of all materials for 
street pavements, but its general adoption on 
other than comparatively level roads was 
practically prohibited until horse haulage became 
a thing of the past. The life of a wood pavement 
varied from five to twelve years, according to the 
amount of traffic, quality of wood, and method of 
laying. The unsatisfactory method of laying and 


. maintaining wood pavements, coupled with the 


fact that renewals were not sufficiently frequent, 
was mainly the cause of complaints as to the 
insanitary condition of wood pavements ; of 
course, excepting a _ faulty system of 
scavenging, which could easily be remedied. 
From an experience of seven years in the 
construction and maintenance of wood pavements 
in London, he had arrived at the conclusion that 
wood pavements were condemned on sanitary 
grounds because—1. Too little attention had been 
given in the past to the contour of the road to 
allow for a naturai fall to the gullies. 2. The 
wood used had in many cases not been carefully 
selected and properly treated with a preservative. 
3, The expansion joint in each channel was 
allowed to become a source of nuisance. 4. 
Repairs had not been carefully executed, and 
renewals had not been made at frequent intervals. 
5. An inefficient system of scavenging had been 
allowed to exist. The hard woods mostly used 
for street-paving works were those known as 
*«Kauri’”’ and “Jarrah,’’ from Western Australia. 
They were generally laid close-jointed, and 
grouted with pitch and tar, and formed an excel- 
lent sanitary pavement. Their liability to con- 
traction, however, had proved a drawback, as the 
spaces left between the blocks when contraction 
took place became filled with road detritus, which it 
was impossible to get out. The essentials for a 
satisfactory wood pavement were—a properly- 
constructed roadway, careful maintenance and 
frequent renewals, and good scavenging. Wood 
was suitable for town pavements, on account of 
its being less noisy and less slippery than any 
other kind of pavement used for heavy traftic. In 
order to overcome the objections mentioned, all 
soft woods ‘should be carefully creosoted (in 
vacuum, and not simply dipped), the blocks laid 
‘ close-jointed’’ to a proper contour both trans- 
versely and longitudinally, and grouted with 
bituminous composition. The blocks when thus 
laid did not expand more than was requisite to 
bind the whole pavement together. Wood blocks 
thus laid and cleansed by periodically washing 
formed as perfect a pavement for carriageways as 
it was possible to obtain. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Price, city 
surveyor, Birmingham, remarked that in his city 
they had no hard wood pavements, but they had 
a large and rapidly-extending area of soft wood 
pavements. He quite agreed that the scavenging 
of wood pavements must be efficient if they were 
to be kept in a really healthy condition. The 
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Birmingham roads were swept and watered 
every night. Mr. R. S. Rounthwaite, sur- 
veyor, Sunderland, said he had found hard wood 
pavements very slippery, but apart from that 
consideration, they at Sunderland had had wood 
pavements which lasted from eighteen to twenty 
years. He thought soft wood blocks the safer. 
Mr. Mason favoured the blocks being put directly 
on the concrete. He thought it better to puta 
thin layer of sand under the blocks. Mr. Cox, 
Bradford, favoured the hard wood blocks. ‘They 
were certainly a little slippery in wet weather, 
but if the street was fairly level, there was not 
much danger in that direction. Hedid not agree 
with Mr. Rounthwaite as to the method of laying 
the blocks. On the other hand, he had experi- 
enced no difficulty in making the concrete founda- 
tion perfectly fit for the reception of the blocks 
without any intermediate layer of sand. Mr. 
White, Folkestone, thought soft wood blocks did 
not compare at all favourably with the hard 
variety. He had not found the hard wood pave- 
ment’ slippery. Sometimes steam rose from soft 
wood pavements, which was not very healthy. 
That never occurred with a hard wood road. Mr. 
Mason, replying, said the point which he wished 
to emphasise most was that wood pavements, 
to be healthy, needed careful and systematic 
scavenging and frequent renewals. The life of a 
pavement, as he had said, depended entirely upon 
the traffic passing over it. The wood pavement 
in the Strand only lasted from four to six years.* 
He had found no difficulty in laying the blocks 
directly upon the concrete bed.. They were cut 
by machinery, and. were all the same size. The 
chairman (Mr. Hewson) said the paving of streets 
in the centre of a large city was a serious matter. 
He did not think any authority was justified in 
putting down a pavement which would not last 
at least seven or eight years. They must consider 
the tradesmen, who were paying enormous rents. 
It was too bad to pull up the roads in front of 
their premises every three or four years. 


THE DISADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF COMBINED 
DRAINAGE, 


Dr. Bushell Anningson read a paper on this 
subject, in which he pointed out in regard to the 
disadvantages of combined systems of drainage, 
that the definitions of the terms ‘‘ drains and 
sewers ’’ of the Public Health Act, 1875, had, by 
throwing the responsibility of the maintenance of 
such systems upon the local authority, led to 
serious drainage difficulties in regard to the 
repair of defects in old parts of town communi- 
ties, and in the development of building estates 
in newer parts of towns, and in the measures 
necessary for the diversion of sewage from the 
natural watercourses under the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act, a result due mainly to the 
natural reluctance of local authorities to charge 
upon the public revenue moneys for what in fact 
was an improvement of private property anda 
relief to owners of unhealthy houses. Mr. 
Anningson pointed out that in practice these 
combined systems, while being treated legally as 
sewers, were physically treated merely as drains. 
The several contributory houses were allowed to 
be connected thereto without interceptors and 
ventilating shafts, such as would be insisted 
upon in respect of a recognised public sewer. 
He remembered instances in which the poison 
of typhoid fever had been conyeyed from 
one household to others adjacent along the 
line of the common conduit; and suggested 
that under the existing legal difficulties the best 
remedy would seem to be to treat the common 
conduits as real branch sewers, and disconnect 
each contributory house by an air interceptor 
and ventilating shaft of its own. 

Mr. Lewis Angell, borough engineer, West 
Ham, said the corporation of that town had 
had hundreds of miles of drains, which formerly 
were considered as private drains, thrown upon 
its hands to repair and maintain, under the new 
interpretation of the law. It was held under the 
old interpretation of the law that these combined 
drains were private drains, but, as was not un- 
common, a lawyer had driven a coach and horses 
through the Act of Parliament, and it had been 
held that the drains were public sewers. A clear 
definition of the terms ‘‘ drains and sewer’’ was 
needed. 

THE PROGRESS OF SANITARY WORK. 


Dr. T. Pridgin, F.R.S., in opening the 
section devoted to the discussion of Sanita: 
Science and Preventive Medicine with an address, 


* And always stinks,—Ep. B.N. 


contrasted the growth of public opinion on 
sanitary matters during the past quarter of a 
century. He pointed out that many points 
then urged, almost as if open to doubt, or, at 


any rate as needing strong arguments to compel 


acceptance, now ‘‘ went without saying”’; that 
forecasts as to the possibility of diminished death- 
rate under improved sanitary conditions had been 
fulfilled ; and that the public conscience had been 
awakened to the necessity of securing improved 
conditions of living, not only in the great towns, 
but also in villages and scattered hamlets. What 
was then almost sanitary chaos was now, as far 
as legislative plan was concerned, bit by bit 
being reduced to order; and the possibility had 
been established of such order reaching every 
corner of the country. Much remained to be 
done. Many people might feel that the pro- 
gress of sanitary work had been slow. He 
thought they might maintain, looking back 25 
years, that it had been great. It had probably 
been quite as rapid as was desirable for real 
progress. About 25 years ago the Legislature 
for the first time provided that there should be 
medical officers of health throughout the whole 
kingdom. When that Act came into force, 
medical officers had to be appointed, the majority 
of them having had no previous training what- 
ever in sanitary work, and sanitary inspectors had 
to be appointed in the same manner. But the 
work had trained and developed both medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors, and now the 
nation required, for the position of medical 
officer, a man very highly trained, and who had 
given proof of the training he had undergone. 
In the same way, sanitary inspectors almost 
entirely—there were some exceptions—must give 
proof of a very considerable amount of training. 
All this was progress, and it was progress based 
upon public opinion. supporting and sanctioning 
it. 
DISINFECTION. 


Dr. Spottiswoode Cameron, the Leeds Medical 
Officer, introduced the subject of disinfection, and 
explained the methods carried on in Leeds. 
Professor Delepine said he had found that a most 
efficacious method of disinfecting rooms was to 
wash the walls with a solution of bleaching powder. 
Mr. H. Kenwood followed with a paper on the 
disinfection of rooms by formic aldehyde vapours. 
By means of a model which he exhibited, he 
illustrated a handy method of disinfecting by this 
means. The cost of disinfecting an ordinary 
sized room would, he said, be under sixpence. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE, 


In opening the section dealing with these sub- 
jects, Mr. Lewis Angell, the president, said the 
most striking feature of the Victorian era had 
been the development of the practical and useful. 
It was not until the reign of Victoria that the 
profession of the civil engineer came into exist- 
ence, and they had now arrived at a condition of 
nil admirari, and become as gods “‘ directing the 
great sources of power in Nature for the use and 
convenience of man.’’ Engineering and archi- 
tecture represented the constructive side of 
sanitary science. The science and the laws of 
sanitation were now well known and established, 
and all he could hope was to drive home old- 
established truths by repeating line upon line and 
precept upon precept. Upon the general engi- 
neering principles of town drainage, engineers 
were in the main agreed. The English water- 
carriage system was accepted as the cheapest, 
most efficient, and least objectionable, and was 
universally extending, and would ultimately 
extend to every civilised town in the world. The 
history of sewerage revealed erratic procedure. 
Sewage was 30 years ago declared to be a ‘‘ mine 
of wealth,’”’ if applied to land. Sewage farms 
had had their day, however, and chemists, 
patentees, and stockjobbers had failed. The 
question had now taken a new and interesting 
biological aspect. They were harking back to 
first principles, to the engine2r’s tanks and the 
resurrection of the microbe hitherto killed by the 
chemist with his patents and reagents. Pro- 
babilities indicated that microbes worked for good 
and evil, and that the good would prevail; that 
the purification of sewage would be effected by 
living organisms. Referring in detail to sewer 
ventilation, the president declared himself in 
favour of free and open ventilation. The cardinal 
conditions of health—pure air, pure water, and 
unpolluted earth, with the accessories of whole- 
some food, proper clothing, and suitable houses— 
the necessaries of life— comprised the whole 
gospel of sanitation. In our own habitations 
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there should be ample means of ventilation 
in all living-rooms, no connection between the 
dietetic water supply and the drains, no con- 
nections with the sewer except for the discharge 
of sewage, the drains should be trapped 
outside and freely ventilated, and all’ dis- 
charges from cisterns, baths, &c., should be in 
the openair. The president commented on the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench, by which the 
term ‘‘public sewer’’ applied to every description 
of drain and sewer except drains used for the 
drainage of one building only, or premises within 
the. same curtilage. The Lord Chief Justice 
might well have said that the condition of the 
sewer laws was a scandal. Several recent 
attempts had been made to put the law on a more 
equitable basis, but the Bills had been invariably 
blocked in the interests of property-owners. 
There was, however, a Nemesis in all this. The 
local authorities of the. past would not provide 
the small staff of inspectors necessary for the 
proper supervision of buildingsand house drainage, 
and unprincipled owners and ‘‘jerry’’ builders 
could on their own premises do very much as 
they pleased. The local authorities had now to 
provide not only a large staff to discover the 
defects of the past, but, at a great cost, to remedy 
the bad work which could have been prevented by 
proper supervision. The housing of the working 
classes was a prominent feature in sanitation. 
Whether this should be accomplished by flats 
or by workmen’s trains was a matter for 
serious consideration. Much good had been 
effected in the Metropolis by the clearance 
of unhealthy slums and the substitution of 
piles of tenements, but it was questionable 
whether it was desirable to concentrate the work- 
ing population on so limited a space, with only 
street gutters for the children’s playgrounds. 
With the facilities now given by the very cheap 
workmen’s trains and trams, it would be infinitely 
better to distribute the population. The require- 
ments of the model by-laws of an open space— 
relatively small though it be—at the rear of 
houses, and a specified width of roadway in front, 
precluded the repetition of the old courts, alleys, 
slums, and rookeries, as also the very objection- 
able back-to-back houses, which, unfortunately, 
continued to exist in many towns which could be 
named. After referring to the disposal of storm- 
water, and the proper dimensions of house-drains, 
he said: Sanitary principles, they were told, if 
carried to their logical conclusion, would prohibit 
carpets, tapestry, curtains, architectural mould- 
ings, and reliefs—anything, in fact, which could 
harbour dust and dirt in houses; walls should be 
smooth, polished, and without angles. In food, 
people must so study what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, and by an all-round anxiety to preserve 
health render life not worth living. There was 
the happy medium in all things which wisdom 
dictated. Small local practitioners took up sani- 
tary shibboleths, and dogmatically ascribed to 
sewers, gullies, or ventilators illnesses for which 
they could not otherwise account. Even those 
from whom they expected more science frequently 
gave their dicta without taking the trouble to 
investigate. Typhoid and diphtheria were gene- 
ally ascribed to sewers and drains, butnearly every 
large outbreak of enteric fever had, upon careful 
scientific investigation, been distinctly traced to 
contaminated milk or water, and not infrequently 
to shell fish, while diphtheria had been ascribed 
to personal contamination in schools. The 
municipal engineer should have had a liberal 
education to safeguard him against the narrow 
motives and influences by which he was sur- 
rounded. He should be something more than a 
sanitary ‘expert.’? He should have practical 
experience in general engineering. At present 
the office of engineer was open to any brassplate 
man, who could obtain responsible official posi- 
tions upon the mere testimonials or votes of good- 
natured friends. The Sanitary Institute, as also 
the Association of Municipal Engineers, had 
established examinations to test the knowledge of 
aspirants for public offices. Such examinations 
might not be an absolute proof of general fitness, 
but as an examiner he said they afforded prima 
facie evidence that the candidates who passed 
were not mere quacks, and local authorities would 
do well to require diplomas or certificates before 
making an appointment. It should not be com- 
petent for anyone not holding a qualifying certifi- 
cate from rome recognised examining board to 
present himself as a candidate for any of the 
higher municipal offices. Subject to such evidence 
of qualification, local authorities might have the 
selection and appointa.ent of such officers ; which 
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appointment, subject to good behaviour, should 
be as permanent as in the Civil Service, carrying 


with it superannuation. 


FEVER HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In a paper on this subject, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Moorgate-street, E.C., reminded 
his audience that the organised attack on small- 
pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, &c., was the out- 
come of the latter half of the Victorian era. 
Even in the county of London no hospital 
specially set apart for scarlet fever existed until 
1849, when the London Fever Hospital was 
opened ; and in the country generally local 
authorities first derived their power to provide 
hospitals for infectious diseases under the Sanitary 
When public infectious hspitals 
were first constructed in England it was common 
to devote a part of the site to smallpox and 
another part to all other infectious diseases, one 
set of staff quarters being common to both. It 
was, however, found that the danger from small- 
pox was great, not only to the sick patients in 
other parts of the hospital, but to the surrounding 
district, and separate hospitals were instituted for 
In London, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board in 1885 came to the momentous conclusion 
to abandon land hospitals for smallpox, and to 
establish hospitals on the Thames at Darenth. 
The happy result followed that the disease had 


Act of 1866. 


smallpox. 


been practically exterminated in the Metropolis. 


The value of isolation was shown in a remarkable 
degree, and it was demonstrated that the fast- 
travelling tide of the river caused, by friction, 
movement in the air even in the calmest days 
sufficient to carry away and oxygenise heavy 
In any scheme of hospital construction 
for a town too much stress could not be laid on 
the necessity for an ambulance station and an 
organisedambulanceservice. Onthequestion of the 
maximum size of an infectious hospital, he had not 
been able to find any data to prove that any limit 
Given an adequate area of land 
and an adequate staff, a hospital might be of any 
size. The site for any hospital should be as open 
as possible. If one could be found surrounded by 
roads, it would be better, because all roads were 
It should be on 
elevated ground, so that drainage might be 
readily carried away, and should be as compact as 
Much had been said as to the maximum 


gases. 


need be set. 


channels for wind currents. 


possible. 
number of patients per acre that should be put on 


the site, but he was not aware of any data that 


justified any one of the arbitrary figures sug- 


gested. The area required should be determined 


first in regard to the facilities which naturally 


existed for a rapid change of the surrounding 


atmospheres, and next, the necessity for a zone 
between the infected buildings and the boundaries. 
The one-storied hospital was the medical ideal, 


but the practical suggested and permitted of the 


two-storied pavilion. There should be two 
entrances only to a hospital—one for the staff, 
patients, and stores, and the other for the hearse, 
coffins, &c., the latter being so placed that it was 
out of sight of the patients. Having described 
the internal arrangements of several large hos- 
pitals, Mr. Hall then said the factor first to be 
considered in planning was how many patients 
should be put in a pavilion. In cases of scarlet 
fever, it was considered by medical men most 
economical, from the nursing point of view, to 
have not less than fourteen in a ward. The 
Asylums Board had fixed the number at twenty, 
and they might well accept that as a good rule for 
a large hospital. The best height for a ward 
from a practical point of view was 13ft. Any 
greater height was not aérially of any value to 
the patient, and any less height in a large ward 
looked oppressive. It was of great importance 
to insure a uniform temperature to all parts of a 
pavilion, and he believed the best form of heating 
was by low-pressure hot-water radiators beneath 
windows. _ He deprecated horizontal pipes around 
the walls of a ward, and those in trenches were 
not to be tolerated at all. It was far better to 
put all horizontal pipes in the open basement 
beneath the pavilion. There should, in addition, 
be central fireplaces, which gave cheerfulness to 
the room, and were most valuable extractors of 
foul gases. In his judgment, a central stack was 
much better for an infectious ward than a stove 
with horizontal flues carried to the external walls. 
He believed in the artistic treatment of a ward as 
a refining influence as well as a curative value to 
patients, and thought that the surface of the walls 
of a ward should be of impervious material, faced 
with Parian, Keene’s, or Robinson’s cement, 
painted in various artistic coloars to rest and 
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please the eye. In addition to the ordir 
pavilion of a hospital, there should be isolatio 
pavilions, for the reception of cases of which the - 
diagnosis was not certain. After dealing ex-_ 
haustively with the fittings of a hospital, he said — 
he would recommend as the motto for the inside 
of an infectious hospital, ‘‘ Let nothing be 
hhidden.’’ In conclusion, he urged on all local 
authorities the desirability of making hen 
hospitals architectural in treatment. ‘ 


aa 
SANITARY ADVANCES IN MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. — 
A lecture to the members of the Congress was — 
delivered on Thursday evening by Mr. H. Perey — 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., the city engineer of 
Liverpool. The author called attention to the — 
multitude of subjects which a city engineer was — 
expected to know something about. These in- 
cluded, amongst many others, sewerage, bridges, — 
water, road-making, tramways, street lighting, — 
architecture, surveying, and building. Municipal — 
government theoretically was splendid; practi- — 
cally, it often failed. It failed principally be- — 
cause that government was ever changing. As — 
each succeeding November came round fresh — 
men took seats on the controlling bodies. The — 
consequence was that the municipal engineer had — 
no sooner educated one committee toa proper — 
Standard than he had to start to educate 
another. This was very much against advance- 
ment. ‘Then, again, in small towns men got into. 
municipal bodies for purposes of their own. — 
Sewerage used to be exceedingly defective. The 
drains were badly constructed—mere elongated — 
cesspools. But the municipal e eer had 
changed all that. He had properly graded the 
drains, and consequently large communities were 
now able to live together with almost perfect im- 
munity from disease. He drew attention to the - 
difficulties experienced in insuring that sewers — 
shall be self-cleansing, and described the various — 
methods of flushing which have been adopted. He — 
likewise explained in detail the question of 
sewage disposal, and pointed out the advances 
which had been made in this direction, giving — 
a brief description of the latest advance 
under this head, what was known as the 
septic system, where decomposition was 
allowed to proceed in tanks under safe 
conditions, and the effluent passed through 
filters. He strongly advocated the use of refuse- — 
destructors for dealing with the enormous accu- 
mulations of house and trade refuse which had 
daily to be collected in every large city thane +e 
out the country. Respecting sanitary road- 
making, he pointed out that a properly paved 
roadway upon a good bed of Portland-ceme ; 
concrete was impervious, and absolutely sanitary, 
whereas a macadamised road for busy traffic was 
unsuitable on account of its porous mature. A 
street efficiently paved with Australian hardwood 
approached as nearly as possible perfection in 
street-making. Mr. Boulnois concluded with ake 
reference to the debatable question of the housing _ 
of the labouring classes. The class of persons fo 
whom the benefits of the various Acts of Parlia 
ment were intended were the ‘labouring ’” 
classes, and not the ‘‘ artisan” classes, who had 
better wages, and could afford to live in houses 


classes, whose wages were precarious and some- 
times very small, 4 was essential they should be * 
housed in cheap houses, at a rent of about one 
shilling per room per week, and that these houses, 
though sanitary in every respect, should not be 
made too attractive, or they would induce the 
artisan classes to occupy them who could afford © 
a dearer class of house. Such houses could not 
be built on the ideal as to how these people ought 
to live. It was this higher ideal which had — 
practically prevented the benefits which should 
have been derived from the various Labouring 
Classes’ Dwellings Acts being enjoyed by the 
classes for whom they were passed. In Liverpool 
cheap houses were now being erected by the — 
corporation, which were letting as fast as they 
could be erected at 1s. 3d. per room per week. 
The net return from these houses would be near 
5 per cent. per annum on the outlay. — 


OUR SUPPLIES OF WATER. 


The members of the section for Chemistry. 
Meteorology, and Geology met at the Municipal 
Buildings, Mr. W. Whitaker, FE.RS., presiding. — 
In his opening address, Mr. Whitaker remarked 
that whilst years ago there were various wonder- 
ful theories accounting for the occasional outflow 
of water, these outbursts were now known to be 
merely owing to the rise of the underground 
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This inquiry had some 
peculiar features. In the first place there was 
not a single company in the case; but there was 
« multitude of corporations and of other local 
authorities, opposing the whole or part of both 
Biuls. A second peculiarity was the absence of 
chemists, an occurrence previously unknown in 
such a case. The fact was that no question of 
quality arose. In both cases the new red sand- 
stone was the source of supply involved, and by 
means of wells. In each case the promoting 
corporation asked for a protective radius; really 
& ring within which no other works for public 
supply should be established, their own works 
being, of course, the centre of the circle. One of 
the two schemes was for the supply of a popula- 
tion ef 20,000, while the other was for a population 
nearly fifteen times as large. The smaller scheme 
asked for the larger radius (four miles), and to 
have it for nothing ; the result being that finally 
the application was unsuccessful; whilst the 
larger scheme asked for a smaller radius (two 
miles) and got it, by paying for it. 


ATR POLLUTION IN TOWNS. 


A paper on this subject was read by Dr. J. B. 
Cohen, of the Yorkshire College. He said pure 
water and wholesome food had so long been 
recognised as essential to the general health of 
the community that they now claimed the 
strictest supervision on the part of every muni- 
cipal body. It seemed remarkable, therefore, that 
the air, the consumption of which exceeded in 
weight five times that of liquid and solid food, 
should be subjected to no more searching test 
than that furnished by the daily meteorological 
record, which gaye no information as to its 
purity at all. Yet it was much more important 
to know the extent of atmospheric pollution than 
its temperature, pressure, dampness, or the 
direction of its currents, however valuable they 
might be. If a daily record was kept of the 
bacterial condition of the air, in addition to its 
temperature and pressure, they would have some 
direct evidence of* its purity in different parts of 
a town, and, granted that the experience of 
others confirmed his own, they would find 
that the bacterial conditions would be a 
fair test of the sanitary condition of the 
places in question. Smoke was another source 
of pollution of a town atmosphere. He 
doubted whether anyone would care to dispute 
that health was affected by a smoky atmosphere. 
No one could dispute the fact that the discomfort 
and dirt arising from the smoke were very great. 
The problems they had to face were, how to 
purify the atmosphere from its bacterial im- 
purities, which arose from overcrowding and in- 
sufficient sanitary accommodation, and from the 
smoke. Those problems, like that of river purifi- 
cation, were rendered particularly complex, not 
from any inherent difficulty, but from the fact 
that long habit and a deplorable want of fore- 
sight had shackled them with ‘‘ vested interests.” 
To begin with, boiler chimneys, which were ac- 
countable for much smoke, required some more 
rigid and intelligent system of inspection. Smoke 
inspectors should be empowered to advise, and 
the adviser must be a man who knew his business. 
The domestic hearth was more difficult to deal 
with. If gas was charged at a rate more nearly 
approaching its cost, its consumption for heating 
purposes would be more general. From a careful 
study of the subject, he felt in a position to state 
that gas fires, judiciously used, were thoroughly 
healthy and efficient heating appliances. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES.—BACK- 
TO-BACK HOUSES CONDEMNED. 


In a paper on ‘Operating the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act in Leeds,’’ read on Friday, 
Mr. George F. Carter, A.M.Inst.C.E., Assistant- 
Engineer (Insanitary Areas), Leeds, the writer 
dealt in detail with the York-street and Camp 
Field insanitary areas, and the steps which were 
being taken by the corporation to clear them. It 
was proposed, he said, to deal with the York-street 
area as follows :—The buildings on the first section 
of the area would be demolished, and dwellings 
afterwards erected for the accommodation of 500 
persons of the working-class. The second section 

would then be cleared, and provision made for 


another 500. Then the third section would be 
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dealt with, and provision made for 1,000, or, in 
all, a total provision of 2,000 persons of the work- 
ing class. Afterwards the fourth section would 
be cleared. It was not intended that all the 
accommodation should be in the area itself. The 
committee had determined to arrange for the 
erection of about 100 houses (to accommodate 
about 500 persons) upon a part of the Ivy House 
Estate, belonging to the corporation. The type 
of house it was proposed to erect would comprise 
a good-sized kitchen or living-room, a scullery 
with copper fitted in, two good bedrooms on the 
first floor, an attic, and a cellar for food and coals, 
or an outside pantry. Each house would have its 
own back yard, w.c., and ashpit. With regard 
to the remaining 1,500 for whom accommodation 
must be made, a great question opened itself out, 
as some effort must necessarily be made to supply 
suitable accommodation for the very poorest class. 
There was great need in Leeds for some really 
good common lodging-houses, where, for about 
4d. or 5d. per day, a person could have the use of 
a private cubicle “to sleep in, and it had been 
suggested that the corporation should erect such a 
lodging-house to accommodate about 500 persons. 
It was proposed toaccommodate the remainder of the 
people displaced intenement dwellings and specially 
arranged through houses on the area. The ordi- 
nary tenement blocks would not exceed four stories 
in height. Mr. Carter also described the measures 
that are being taken with reference to the Camp 
Field area. Dr. Muntz, of Belfast, said he was 
pleased with the paper because it showed that, 
while the Leeds Corporation seemed to be totally 
behind the age as regarded back-to-back houses, 
their officers were in the forefront of sanitary 
information. He was glad to see that the Local 
Government. Board would not permit the corpora- 
tion to erect back-to-back houses in place of those 
to be demolished. They would always find it 
better to take a small area in hand rather than a 
large one, because they would so reduce the oppo- 
sition they had to encounter. It was desirable to 
drive one long street through such an area, but it 
was a fatal mistake to make it too wide, because if 
they did so they would spoil it for shop purposes. 
Inone case in which he was concerned they widened 
a street to 65ft., but it would have been better to 
make it 55ft., because, when wider, it became 
practically two different streets. | Generally 
speaking, the main street should be of. sucha 
width as to take in a double line of tramway, 
with sufficient space for ordinary traffic on either 
side. Dr. A. 'T. Gordon Beyeridge (Aberdeen) 
said his objection to the corporation scheme 
was that it was not large enough. If 
they could remove the displaced population to 
the outskirts of the city, they could give them 
better accommodation than would be possible in 
the centre, and they would avoid the introduc- 
tion into Leeds of the odious Scotch system of 
huge tenemented houses. They would also place 
their scheme on a more sound financial basis. It 
was a mistake to suppose that the tenants they 
were going to accommodate were necessarily those 
they evicted from the slums. In many cases it 
was found that the artisans who took the new 
dwellings were of a class higher than those 
evicted from the slums, and that the slum- 
dwellers removed into the somewhat better 
houses vacated by those who went into the new 
artisans’ dwellings. They thus got the whole of 
the lower stratum of the community lifted up a 
step.. Councillor W. 8. Brown (Edinburgh) said 
that in dealing with a scheme similar to the one 
now under consideration in Edinburgh, the first 
step they took was to have a careful supervision 
of all licensed lodging-houses in the city. ‘Chey 
insisted on their being put into proper sanitary 
condition, and where they were not so they 
closed them forthwith. They next served 
notices to acquire the property to be dealt 
with, and, after trying various methods, they 
had come to the conclusion that the best 
and speediest method was at once to put 
the matter into the hands of the arbitrator 
appointed by the Local Government Board. A 
company was formed which purchased a large 
tenement for a model lodging-house to accommo- 
date upwards of 300 persons. That was five 
years ago, and up to now they had never paid less 
than 5 per cent. They charged lodgers 4d. each 
per cubicle per night, and made a reduction when 
a week’s tickets were purchased. In Leeds, asin 
Edinburgh, there must be individuals willing to 
form companies, and in this way, perhaps, relieve 
the corporation from the burden of putting up 
common lodging-houses. Councillor Womersley 
said, with reference to back-to-back houses, that 
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there was no comparison between the older speci- 
mens and those more recently erected. He would 
ask their critics to try and realise what it meant 
to have to deal with 72 acres of land in the centre 
of a great city like Leeds, and to house and re- 
house 15,000 people. The feeling of the cor- 
poration was not to interfere with private 
enterprise. Ald. Harrison, Chairman of the 
Health Committee, Sunderland, said that his 
corporation, in clearing an insanitary area, 
divided the work into three portions, and pro- 
ceeded by steps. They instructed the boroughengi- 
neer to value the whole of the property involved, 
and then had an independent valuation made by an 
estate agent. The two were found to correspond 
very nearly, and the committee therefore placed 
the matter in the hands of the agent with in- 
structions to acquire the property at as near his 
own valuation as possible. He secured a con- 
siderable amount, some at less, some at the 
valuation, and some at a little more, and they had 
now bought the whole property at a fairly con- 
siderable sum Jess than the original valuation. 
They submitted plans to the Local Government 
Board, and this placed them in a difficulty, for 
while on the one hand their effort was to do away _ 
with insanitary overcrowding, the Local Govern- 
ment Board insisted that the whole of the people: 
displaced should be provided for on the area 
cleared, and they were driven to erect those high 
buildings that none of them liked. Their plans 
only showed three stories, as against the four re- 
quired, and the Local Government Board had not 
yet sanctioned them, because they were unable to 
house the whole of the people on.the area. That 
was a strong argument in favour of the local 
authority having absolute discretion in such a 
matter. Dr. Walter Smith spoke of a similar 
condition of things at St. Pancras. They had a 
very large scheme before them, and the Local 
Government Board refused to allow them to go on 
unless they rehoused three-fourths of those dis- 
placed, and that was absolutely impossible, 
because every inch of ground for miles around 
was covered. 


THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


In the section of Engineering and Architecture~ 
five papers were read on Friday dealing with the 
treatment and purification of sewage. ‘‘ The 
Scientific Basis of Sewage Treatment’’ was the 
subject of a paper prepared by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, 
F.C.S8., and Mr. G. Thudichum, F.C.S., and read- 
by the former. In all methods of sewage 
purification which had been previously employed, 
final oxidation had been effected, although this had. 
failed to be generally recognised. The best and 
most natural system hitherto tried—namely, the 
application of sewage to land—depended for its 
success entirely upon the fostering and increase 
of micro-organisms. But the use of crude sewage 
upon land led to great difficulties, and in conse- 
quence previous chemical precipitation had been- 
resorted to. It had not been seen that the same. 
agencies which destroyed the dissolved impurities 
could, if given the necessary conditions, equally 
deal with those in suspension. Hence came all. 
the numerous chemical schemes, with their in-- 
evitable accompaniment, sludge. With the clear- 
effluent it was possible to deal, although the 
process, being dependent so much upon local 
conditions and climatic influences, was always 
uncertain ; but the sludge always remained, the 
béte noir of all those concerned in sewage dis- 
posal. In the recognition of the fact that all 
processes of sewage purification must be made 
subservient to the requirements of the various 
micro-organisms lay the whole secret of success. 
All sterilising or antiseptic agents must be 
strictly excluded; a condition of neutrality or 
slight alkalinity must be maintained; oxygen, 
anyhow in final stages, must be freely supplied ; 
the temperature must be kept above the freezing- 
point of water, and the amount of food must be 
proportioned to the powers of the organisms. 
The results would be that, firstly, no previous, 
chemical treatment was required ; secondly, no. 
sludge was produced ; and, thirdly, the quality 
of the final effluent could be controlled, admitting 
as it did of being brought to any required degree 
of purity. 

_ Dr. Sydney Barwise’s paper on ‘‘ The Purifica- 
tion of Sewage ”’ dealt with the filtration process. 

A paper on ‘Storm-water in Relation to 
Sewage Purification’? was read by Mr. FE. J. 
Sileock, F\G.S., borough engineer of King’s 
Lynn. Hesaid that one of the greatest difficulties 
in connection with the problem of sewage purifica- 
tion was that of dealing with the great fluctuation 
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n the flow of sewage to be dealt with owing 
to the admission of storm-waters into the sewers. 
His object was to endeavour to secure some 
sort of uniformity in the requirements of 
Rivers Boards, as to the amount of storm-water 
which must be dealt with at purification works, 
or, in other words, the degree of dilution of crude 
sewage beyond which it should be permissible to 
discharge through overflows into natural streams. 
It might be suggested that the solution of the 
problem was to be found in adopting a separate 
system of sewerage ; but that system had never 
been carried out in its entirety in any town, and 
could not be adopted, even apart from the question 
of cost. In practically all towns of any size the 
pumping plant, the outfall sewers, and the main 
intercepting sewers were, to a certain extent, 
incapable of dealing with the whole of the rain- 
a and had to be relieved by storm-water over- 

ows. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., of Dublin, pre- 
sented a paper on “The True Principles of 
Sewage Purification.’”” He contended that the 
question was settled by the researches of Mr. 
Walter E. Adeney since 1887. Mr. Parry summed 
up the system as follows. Mr. Adeney’s method 
of sewage purification might be briefly summarised 
in the following terms: (1) Clarification under 
the best conditions by the use of a precipitant, at 
once the most effective and economical at present 
obtainable ; (2) purification of the clarified liquid 
in the simplest possible way by supplying it with 
a sufficient quantity of oxygen through the 
agency of nitrate of soda; (3) the production of 
the minimum of sludge, inodorous and incapable 
of creating a nuisance. 

Professor A. Bostock Hill, M.D., DP CH; 
read a paper on “ Filtration of Sewage through 
Coal.’”” In the summer of last year, Mr. Gar- 
field, the manager of the Wolverhampton sewage 
works, became possessed of the idea to see what 
effect would be produced by the filtration of 
sewage through a filter composed of fine coal. 
With Mr. E. W. T. Jones, public analyst for 
that town, he carried out experiments with filters 
constructed in which the media were coal of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness. The result there, and 
also at Lichfield, proved very satisfactory. In 
many cases where land of a suitable character 
could not be obtained, they had in coal a medium 
cheap and effective, which would produce an 
effluent as good as, or better than, that which could 
be obtained from land. 

Mr. Donald Cameron, the city surveyor of 
Exeter, read a paper on ‘‘ A Year’s Experience of 
the Septic Tank System of Sewage Disposal at 
Exeter.”” Mr. Cameron concluded by saying 
that the Exeter installation, during its twelve 
months’ work, had been subjected to the severest 
conditions that sewage works had to contend 
with, and had proved thoroughly reliable inall 
respects. The trial had been on a sufficiently 
large scale to give practical results, and was the 
outcome of experiment, step by step, leading from 
smaller to larger plants. It had been shown that 
sewage-disposal works could be designed so as 
practically to take care of themselves, requiring 
no more attention than a visit two or three daysa 
week to change or alternate the filters, the work 
of a few minutes, and a day’s work every month 
or six weeks in tidying the filters. Once a year 
it might be desirable to remove the deposit from 
the tank. By proper arrangements this could be 
done by the one man who acted as caretaker. 


each pavilion containing 44 -beds. 


or 28 beds in each block. These rows of pavilions 


each other. 
site, are six isolation blocks for 54 beds in all, for 
fever cases requiring separate treatment. The 
several pavilions are connected by open covered 
ways running along the inner ends of the main 
blocks, and along the centre of the six isolation 
blocks. These covered ways are now being con- 
structed with a high subway below for all pipes, 
and the roof is carried on cast-iron columns at 
intervals. 


Accommodation is provided for medical super- 
intendent, who has a block outside the inclosing 
road on the north side, and for five assistant 
medical officers, a matron, and 200 nurses, whose 
separate blocks occupy the higher and eastern 
part of site, and contain bedroom, &c., for day 
and night nurses, with recreation grounds between 
them. The dormitory accommodation has been 
weli arranged, and is shown on the plan. The 
laundry and boiler-house block is an important 
group of buildings, situated at ithe eastern side of 
the central isolation blocks, and connected by 
covered ways with the pavilions. The plan of 
this building is well considered, and from the 
laundry boilers proceed mains to all heating 
chambers, which are all worked from these boilers. 
The heating arrangements on the low-pressure 
system have been most skilfully devised by the 
architect. ; 

We may nowrefer in more detail to the buildings 
we have been permitted by the architect to view. 
Totake the large pavilionsfirst. These are separated 
by airing-courts about 70ft. apart. Each ward is 
120ft. long by 27ft.- wide, and will contain 20 
beds—10 on each side—with windows between. 
At the south end is the bath and lavatory at one 
angle, and at the other sink-room and closets, 
separated by ventilated lobby from ward, and 
between these two projecting corner buildings, 
which are carried up as low towers, is an iron 
escape stairs of two flights, and with ample space 
of landing. This ismadea feature at theends. At 
the other and north end are the usual ward offices, 
scullery, linen-room, and at the extreme end a 
two-bedded ward, also a nurses’ sink, closet, and 
lavatory, larder, &c. A stone staircase and lift 
are also provided. Amongst the many details 
worth mention is an inspection window for the 
nurse, a portable bath with hot and cold water 
supply, and a bed-pan cupboard under the 
window of w.c., which can be pushed out of the 
lower part of window to await medical inspection. 
The smaller pavilions for diphtheria cases are 
similarly arranged, and provide for 12 beds on 
each floor. Each ward measures about 90ft. 
by 27ft. The six isolation blocks in the centre 
of site contain from eight to ten beds and vary in 
plan ; each has its own airing-court and covered 
approach, the scullery, linen-room, reception- 
room, bath, and closet being placed between the 
wards. We notice that all the pavilions are 
well raised on an open basement about 5dft. 
above the ground, to secure dryness and 
ventilation. The walls are of malm facings, with 
red-brick arches, and in bands and dressings. 
The roofs are slated, and the ends half-hipped 
and ventilated. Interiorly we find the floors are 
on iron girders; the wooden joists are filled with 
concrete between, and will be boarded with teak- 
tongued flooring. The walls are plastered with 
Keen’s cement, having all the corners rounded ; 
and the dadoes are of Cliff’s salt-glazed brown 
bricks, with moulded capping of same material. 
The lavatories have tiled floors. The windows 
have ordinary sliding sashes, with upper swing- 
lights to fall inwards, thus forming hoppers when 
open. The ventilating arrangements consist of 
square-shaped openings at intervals along the walls 
about d5ft. above floor of ward, with a hopper 
inside, which will direct the air-current upwards, 
and gratings on the outside of wall. The vitiated 
air will be drawn out of each ward by two large 
extracting shafts, which go from top to bottom of 
pavilion, and are lined inside with glazed bricks. 
These have openings or outlets below the ceilings 
of ward. The motive power creating draught will 
be furnished by heated pipes, &c., and the 
outlet is above roof-level. Two of Hayward’s 
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THE GROVE FEVER HOSPITAL, 
TOOTING. 

BE of three large fever hospitals erected by 

_ the Metropolitan Asylums Board is that 
now in course of construction at Tooting Graveney, 
from the plans and designs of Mr. A. Hegsell 
Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., selected in open competi- 
tion. The architect has adopted the ‘‘ échelon”? 
principle in the disposition of the main pavilions, 
which are all arranged so that their axes are due 
north and south, thus obtaining the full benefit of 
the sun’s rays. The general plan of the build- 
ings, which will comprise no fewer than 36 blocks, 
we gave in the Burtpinc News on Aug. 27 last, 
when we also illustrated a general bird’s-eye 
view of the buildings from the architect’s 
design. To this plan and view we refer 
our readers for the general arrangement of 
the buildings, and we confine our present 
remarks to a few notes of the buildings 
in progress. ‘The area of site occupies about 
27 acres of land between Grove-road on the north 
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and Blackshaw-road on the south, and within a 
quarter-of-an-hour’s walk from Tooting Junction 
Station of the B. and 8.C.R. Eight large 
pavilions on the échelon system are ranged along. 
the south side of the site, intended for scarlet- 
fever patients, which ¢ :commodate in all 352 beds, 
Four smaller 
pavilions for diphtheria and enteric fever occupy 
the north side, and will contain in all 112 beds, 


are of two stories, and are planned parallel to 
Between them, in the centre part of 
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glazed tile open ward stoves are placed in each. 
ward, and there will be radiators round the walls 
with direct openings for fresh air, one to ey 
other window. The administrative block, whic. 
stands at the eastern end of the diphtheria pavi- 
lions, next to the laundry, has a store court and 
covered court, and the kitchen arrangements and 
offices have been planned with considerable 
ingenuity. Many new features and points of 
detail, of great economic advantage in the work- 
ing of so large an establishment, are shown in the 
planning of this part, but we have no space to 
mention these; suffice to say Mr. Tiltman has 
proved here again, as in other cases, a master of 
plan, and his design, now nearing completion, 
begins to assume organic unity. It has been satis- 
factorily carried out by Messrs. Kirk and Randall, 
of Woolwich, under Mr. ‘Tiltman’s personal 
supervision, Mr. Thomas Warburton acting as 
the chief clerk of works. The total cost will be 
about £223,000. The Architectural Association 
intend to visit the buildings to-morrow (Satur- 
day) afternoon, and will meet on the site at 
3.30 p.m. 
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HOUSE BUILDING BY RITUAL. 
By Cosmos Minpgxerr. 


HE man who builds a home, be he white or 
red, appears to be the special target of all 
kinds of trouble and annoyance ; but in the latter 
case—that is, to the red man—there are certain 
requirements which make the task even more 
onerous, while on the other hand there are com- 
pensating advantages. The Pueblo tribes of. 
Arizona and New Mexico, alone ofall the Indians, 
build permanent stone houses, quite equal to 
those of white settlers in that country, and they 
have developed a peculiar system of building of 
their own which is of interest to every house- 
builder. Pe 
The Pueblo Indians now number about 10,000 
souls, living in 30 villages, principally along the 
Rio Grande in New Mexico, and several distinct 
languages are found among them: but their house 
structures are essentially the same throughout. 
The largest of the villages, the pueblo of Zuni, 
which has a population of 1,600, has been often 
visited, and the seven villages of the Moki, in 
northern Arizona, are also becoming known 
through the periodical performance there of the 
celebrated snake-dance. Both of these groups 
have been studied for some years by the assistants 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, and the results of 
their work are now being published. 
The houses of these posse consist of groups of 
rectangular rooms, built of selected stone, or in 
recent years of adobe brick dried in the sun but 
not baked. ‘The rooms are arranged in connected 
rows or clusters. Some of the latter are of huge 
size, resembling in appearance a gigantic hive and 
containing several hundred separate chambers. 
These were at first supposed to be communal 
structures, but it is now known that while each 
cluster is the home of a certain clan or combina- 
tion of clans, the different families who compose 
it each have their own quarters in it. fick 
The clustering of rooms into huge hive-like 
structures grows directly out of certain rules of 
house-building, which are the result of peculiar 
social conditions under which the people live. 
Among them descent is in the female line; the 
children of a marriage belong to the mother and 
are members of her clan and of her family. Asa 
man is not allowed to marry within his own clan, 
he loses some of his rights when he takes to him- 
self a helpmate, or, more correctly, when his help- 
5063 ae 
the home of his wife to live, and, to a certain 
degree, is adopted into her family. R 
From this it comes about that families in which — 
there are many girls must necessarily increase — 
and spread out over more area, while those in 
which the children are all boys become extinctin 
the second generation. But as the house cluster — 
is the home of the clan, when it becomes neces-— 
sary to erect additional rooms they are in- 
variably added to and connected with th i 
already occupied, and it is not unusual to 
houses in course of construction at one end of arow © 
while at the other end, or in an adjoining row, 
rooms are abandoned and going to decay. This 
odd condition misled the early explorers, who 
reported that the tribes were rapidly becoming 
extinct, whereas they are holding their own or 
increasing slightly in numbers. > eae 
The clans, which are great artificial families— 
all the members of which claim descent from 
some mythical common ancestor—are themselves 
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subject to change from the same social conditions. 
Some grow and increase in size, while others wane 
and eventually become extinct. Thus in the 
Corn clan there are groups which claim to be of 
the stalk, leayes, grain, pollen, &c., and should 
the clan prosper, each of these subdivisions will 
develop into a full-fledged clan. It all depends 
on the number of girl children who are born into 
the clan. 

In one of the Moki villages there is a little 
cluster of four or five rooms standing separate 
and apart from all other houses. It is the home 
of the remnant of the Butterfly people, now con- 
sisting only of an old woman and her young 
daughter, besides two sons. As the sons will 
eventually marry and go elsewhere to live, the 
future of the clan depends entirely on the young 
girl. 

Should she live to marry and have many girl 
children, it is quite within the possibilities that 
the Butterfly clan may spread out and cover the 
whole village ; but should she die unmarried, the 
clan will become extinct, the house will be 
abandoned, and in a few years its site will be 
marked only by a few heaps of stone, for it is the 
custom under such circumstances for the relatives 
of the family to tear down the house and re- 
employ the material. “re 

The position of the women in the tribe is all 
that any of them could ask. They do no field 
labour, other than assisting in the harvest, and 
are free to devote their whole time and energy to 
their domestic duties and the care of their chil- 
dren. In the house their sway is absolute and 
undisputed. The crops in the field are considered 
the property of the man of the house, and he is 
required to work them; but when they are 
garnered and brought in they become the property 
of the woman, who is a'so the sole owner of the 
house in which they are stored. The status of the 
husband is merely that of an honoured guest, and 
should he misbehave in any way, he can be sent 
_ back to his family, or turned adrift to shift for 
_ himself. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
greatest affection prevails in the household, and 
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that such a thing as wife-beating or ill-treat- 
ment of women is unheard of in the tribe. 

When a family finds it necessary to build addi- 
tional rooms, notice is sent to the priestess of the 
clan, who makes the necessary arrangements. 
This priestess is the social head of the clan, and 
no business connected with the house can be con- 
ducted without her aid. She has also the final 
sayin all proposed marriages, &c. The men of 
the family are required to bring in the neces- 
tary material; broken and dressed stone for 
the walls, beams for the roof, clay for mortar, &c. 
As the villages of the Moki are all situated on 
the tops of the mesas, 600ff. or more above the 
valley, this is no small task. : 

When everything is in readiness, announce- 
ment is made from the housetops by a crier, for 
the building of a house is a social function par- 
ticipated in by the friends and relatives of the 
woman who is to build. As the women own the 
houses and exercise absolute control over them, 
they are also the builders. There is always a 
man or two about, however, to de the heavy 
work. This duty is generally assigned to some 
of the male members of the family, and is not 
always willingly performed. 

The chief of the village provides four eagle 
feathers, with a short cotton string tied to the 
stem of each. These are sprinkled with sacred 
meal, and prayers are breathed upon them for the 
welfare of the proposed house and its occupants, 
and that the walls may take a firm hold in the 
ground. ‘The feathers are called nakwa-kwoshi, 
meaning a breathed prayer, and the prayers are 
addressed to Masauwu (the sun) ard other deities 
concerned in house life. 

The feathers are placed at the four corners of 
the house, and a large stone is placed over each 
one. ‘The place where the door is to be is marked 
by bits of food placed on each side of it, with 
prayers that there may always be plenty of food 
within. The lines to be occupied by the walls 
are then marked by passing around the site from 
right to left, scattering on the ground particles 
of bread and other food mixed with native 
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tobacco. This ceremony is accompanied by a@ 
song to the sun couched in archaic terms, the 
meaning of which the people have now forgotten. 

After this ceremony, the women proceed to lay 
up the stones in the walls, the heavier ones. 
being lifted into place by the men, who are there 
for that purpose. Mud mortar, from a pile near- 
by previously prepared, is used sparingly, and 
the stones are laid in it in irregular courses. 
When the walls reach a height of 7ft. or 8ft., 
the top is brought to a fair level and the roof 
beams are put in place. 

The roof beams are often brought from great 
distances, as suitable timber does not grow near 
the villages. In the Moki traditions it is stated 
that the beams for the mission buildings erected 
for the monks in the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury were brought on the backs of men from the 
San Francisco Mountains, a distance of more than 
100 miles. Although the missions were destroyed 
in the insurrection of 1680, and never rebuilt, 
some of these old beams were used in other struc- 
tures, and still can be seen there. 

Above the main roof beams, which are about 
2ft. apart, there is another series of lighter poles 


placed across them. Over these a layer of 
reeds or twigs is placed, and over this: 
grass and brush. A layer of mud is then 


spread over all, and being covered with dry 
earth, is trodden down firmly. The women do 
all this work, and when it is finished, a floor is 
made inside with a thick coating of mud, trodden 
down in the same way ; in fact, roofs and floors 
are much the same, and in the upper stories the 
floors of the rooms were once the roofs of those 
below. When the floors are done, the walls are 
plastered with mud, nicely smoothed with the 
hand. Sometimes they are finished with a wash 
of white clay, which gives them a very neat ap- 
pearance. Formerly a custom prevailed of 
leaving a small space on the wall bare, a belief 
existing that one of the gods came and finished 
it ; and although the space remained bare, it was 
supposed to be covered with an invisible plaster. 
When the house is completed to this point, 


four feathers are prepared, similar to those used 
under the four corners of the house. These are 
tied to a short willow stick which is inserted 
over one of the central roof beams. The feathers 
are renewed every year at the feast celebrated 
in December when the sun begins to return 
northward—that is, at the winter solstice. 

The ceremony known as “ feeding the house”’ 
is then performed. This is an offering to the 
sun, and consists of placing bits of food among 
the rafters, with prayers to the sun that he may 
smile upon the occupants of the house and not 
hasten the departure of any of them to the other 
world. After this, the women build- a fireplace 
in one corner of the room under a hole left in 
the roof, and construct over over it a chimney 
hood to confine the smoke to the proper exit. A 
binlike arrangement, or stone trough, is built 
in arother corner, and three flat stones are 
mounted init for grinding corn. The house is 
then ready for occupancy. The door is merely 
an opening, closed by hanging a blanket over it 
when necessary, and windows are merely holes 
left in the walls when they were constructed. In 
the cold winter weather these are closed by stone 
slabs, or built up solid with masonry, the filling 
being removed again in the spring.—Scientific 
American. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—III. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Exxecr. Enos. 


LECTRICAL ENERGY. — Attention has 
already been drawn to the fact that elec- 
tricity in motion is produced by the conversion of 
one kind of energy into that of electrical, and 
the commercial applications of electricity consist 
in converting electrical energy into mechanical, 
thermal, or chemical energy. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance to be able to express in 
suitable units the work done electrically, and also 
to know the connection between these units and 
the corresponding ones used to denote mechanical 
energy. 

Now, whenever a current of electricity flows 
through a circuit, resistance is overcome and 
work is done, and in all cases energy is given up. 
We have already pointed out that energy is the 
capability of doing work, and that energy is 
measured by the number of units of work done. 
In mechanics, work is said to be done by a force 
overcoming a resistance, and it is well known 
that work is made up of two components: force 
ani distance. Thus to raise 100Ib. of water 
vertically against the force of gravity work must 
be done, and it is evident that the work done is 
directly proportional to the force and also to the 
distance. Among engineers the unit of work is 
the foot-pound—that is, the work done by a force 
equivalent to the weight of 1lb. acting through a 
distance of lft. Work, then, is measured by the 
product of the force and the distance. 

So far the time taken has not entered into the 
consideration of the work done. It is evident, 


however, that if it takes longer for one person to | **: 


lift a certain weight through a certain distance 
than another person to do the same, then the 
power exerted in each case is not the same, 
although the amount of work done is the same. 


Work, then, is not the same as power. Power|** 


is the rate of working, being defined as the 
work done inunittime. Theterm “‘activity,” sug- 
gested by Lord Kelvin, is now frequently used in 
the same sense, so that the activity in a circuit is 
the rate of doing work. The standard of power 
adopted by engineers is called the horse-power 
(H.P.), which is the name given to the rate of 
doing 33,000ft.lb. of work per minute. The 
horse-power, then, of a machine is the number of 
foot pounds of work done per minute divided by 
33,000, indicating the rate at which an engine or 
machine can do work. The relationship between 


work and power may be stated algebraically as 
follows :— 


work = power x time, and power = work — time. 


The principle of work is applicable to electrical 
energy, and to show the connection between the 
above unit or rate of working and the unit of 
electrical power, we shall refer to the dynamo as 
a means of converting mechanical energy into 
electrical energy. And from what has been said 
previously it is known that an electric current 
results whenever two points in a closed circuit 
ave raised to a difference of potential, so that 
when a certain amount of mechanical energy is 
expended in driving a dynamo and a current 
traverses the external circuit, it is evident that 
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an electrical pressure has been set up, and, there- 
fore, that current strength and electrical pressure 
(E.M.F.) are the components which make up the 
electrical energy given in exchange, as it were, 
by the dynamo for the mechanical energy 
supplied. At this point it may be mentioned in 
passing that a dynamo may be designed to give 
a small amperage at a high E.M.F., ora large 
amperage at a low E.M.F., and that the same 
mechanical power expended in driving a dynamo 
will produce 20 ampéres at 50 volts, or 100 
ampéres at a pressure of 10 volts. And justas 
the product of the force and distance moved 
through per minute, or the number of foot pounds 
per minute, measures the mechanical power ex- 
pended, so the product of the number of volts and 
the number of ampéres, or the number of vyolt- 
ampéres, measures the electrical power generated, 
developed, or absorbed in any part of a circuit. 
Instead of the name ‘‘ volt-ampére,’’ the term 
‘‘watt’’ is now applied as the name of the unit 
of electrical power. That is— ‘ 
E (volts) x C (amperes) = W (watts). .(10) 

Again, the unit of electrical work is the joule ; 
therefore, the watt may be defined as the joule 
per second. Now, the watt is one of the units 
most commonly met with in practice, and is 
usually defined as ‘‘the power developed in a 
circuit when one ampére flows through it under a 
pressure of one volt.’’ And, although time is not 
mentioned in this definition, it is clear that this 
factor (time) is included, since an ampére is a 
definite quantity of electricity flowing per second. 
Therefore, to obtain the actual (electrical) work 
done in joules we have the relationship— 
J (joules) = E (volts) x C (ampéres 

° i x : auinas steve ee ckd) 

If a dynamo were driven by a 1H.P. engine, 
and no energy lost in heat, friction, leakage, &c., 
then we should receive back 1H.P. of electrical 
energy, which, determined by taking the product 
of the volts and ampéres given out by the ma- 
chine, would be found to be 746 watts. There- 
fore— 


746 watts = 1H.P.= 33,000ft.1b. per minute. 


Worked Examples.—A few examples will now 
be considered to show the connection between 
the different units. 


(1) A current of 15 ampéres is sent through a 
circuit of 4 ohms resistance. What power in 
watts is absorbed ? 

Now, by Ohm’s law EK = Cx R. s 

aa power W = E x C=(CxR)xC 

= CR 
= (15*x 4,=900 watts. 


(2) Find the H.P..required to feed five hundred 
110-volt lamps, the resistance of each being 
220 ohms. 


Power for each lamp = E x C 
but C= = (by Ohm’s laws) 


2 
watts per lamp = EK x : = - 
— (110) _ 55 watts, 


and watts for 500 lamp =500 x 55 = 27,500, 
37 (nearly). 


’ — 


746 


(3) Ifa 16c.p. lamp requires 0-7 ampére at a 
pressure of 110 volts, how many watts does each 
candle-power require ? 


Watts for each 16c.p. lamp 


H.P. required 


.. watts per candle power = H = 4:8125 watts. 


(4) How many l6c.p. lamps, taking 4 watts 
per candle, can be run off a dynamo giving 7 
electric horse-power ? 


Since 1H.P. = 746 watts 

.. THLP. = 7 x 746 = 5,222 watts. 

And since lc.p. requires 4 watts— E. 
., each lamp of 16c.p. requires 64 watts. 
5,222 


64 


(5) A dynamo is 100 yards from a house, the 
conductor has a resistance of 0:002 ohm per yard, 
and there are 150 30-watt 100volt lamps to be 
fed. What E.M.F. must the dynamo give? 


E.M.F. required = 100 volts for lamps + drop in 
volts along the mains. - 
Now resistance of mains = 0°002 x 200 (lead & return) 
0°4 ohm, 


.. No. of 16c.p. lamps = = 81 lamps. 


‘becomes luminous and emits light when its — 


ExcC : 
110 x 0°7 = 77 watts | P: 


_ Note.—The conductor has to go to and from the 
house, and current required for each lamp— ~ 
. _-W (watts) % 
~ E (volts) 


= 30. = 
100 
.. current required for 150 lamps— 


= 03 x 150 = 45 amperes. 


03 ampere. 


And since the drop in volts alonga conductor=C x R, 
.”. the drop in volts through 0°4w =45 x 0-4=18v. 
.”, E.M.F. required = 100 + 18 = 118 volts. 


The Kilowatt.—Another unit of power, adopted 
as a commercial unit, is the kilowatt, which is a 
secondary unit 1,000 times the size of the watt, 


1.e.— i 
1 kilowatt = 1,000 watts. 


And since the watt is a of 1H.P., it will be 


a 


obvious that the value of the watt is extremely 
small, and, consequently, that large and some- 
what inconvenient numbers have to be used to 
denote the power and size of large dynamos when 
given in watts. For instance, a dynamo supply- — 
ing 500 ampéres at a pressure of 120 volts gives 
out energy at the rate of (500 x 120) 60,000 


watts. Expressed in horse-power, this would be — 
ane or 80-4H.P. And it is certainly more 


convenient to denote its power as 60 kilowatts, or 
its size as a 60-unit machine. A little considera- 
tion will show how the number of kilowatts can 
be easily turned into its equivalent number of 
horsepower. 1,000 is slightly more than 1} 
times 746, therefore 1 kilowatt corresponds 
approximately to 1}H.P., from which we get the 
following rule :— 


‘‘The horse-power required for a dynamo is 
obtained by adding one-third of the number of 
kilowatts to the number of kilowatts.’’ 


Thus, in the above case, the horse-power of 
the 60-unit machine 


= 60 + 4 of 60 = 60 + 20 = 80H.P. 


The Connection between Electricity, Heat, and 
Light.—Now that we are able to express in proper 
units the electrical energy equivalent to a certain 
amount of mechanical energy, we arein a position — 
to consider the problem of converting electrical — 
energy into heat and light. In a glow lamp, for — 
instance, a certain voltage and amperage are 
required to produce a certain amount of light—in ~ 
other words, to keep a glow lamp burning © 
brightly, a certain number of watts of energy are — 
consumed, and work is done at a definite rate. 
Now, the electrical power absorbed when elec- 
tricity passes along a conductor is C x E watts, 
and if this energy is not transformed into 
mechanical or chemical energy, it is converted 
into thermal energy, either usefully for producing 
light, &c., or wastefully by being frittered away as 
heat. In either case, the heat produced is — 
equivalent to CE watts; but H=CxR by — 
Ohm’s law, therefore the equivalent ‘thermal — 
energy of the electrical energy is (C x R) x ©, — 
or C?R watts. So that power may generally be — 
defined as the rate of transformation of one form 
of energy into another, and in an electrical circuit 
the heat produced per second is proportional to — 
the number of watts consumed. And asa body ~ 


temperature is very high, it follows that the light 
roduced is proportional to the energy absorbed, — 
so that glow-lamps giving the same light approxi- 
mately absorb the same power. As is probably 
well known, the practical unit of light is 
candle-power (c.p.), which is the amount of li 
produced by a standard candle weighing six 
the pound, and burning 120 grains of spermace 
wax per hour. | : 2) Sae 

Now, a well-constructed incandescent lamp 
absorbs from 3°5 to 4 watts per candle-power, 
from which it is evident that an ordinary 1 
lamp of first-class make requires from 46 to 6 
watts. It may be mentioned here, although we — 
shall have to consider many interesting points 
respecting details of lamps at the proper time 
that it is usual and convenient to mark on t 
lamp the voltage required to send the neces 
current through a lamp to make it burn brightly, 
and to designate the lamps 60, 100, 110, 200, or 
220-volt lamps as the case may be. If we kno 
the voltage and amperage required by a cert: 
lamp, the necessary horse-power to light a g 
number of lamps is found by dividing the pro: 
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of the number of lamps, voltage, and amperage by 

746, that is— 

horse power = 

N (No. of lamps) x E (volts) x C (ampéres) .. (12) 
746 


Board of Trade Unit.—Another unit—the legal 
quantity fixed by the Board of Trade for the 


purpose of public supply—or the Board of Trade | 


Unit, may now be considered. Technically it is 
called the kilowatt-hour, and as this name implies, 
it is the product of a rate of doing work into a 
period of time, and is the measure of an action 
lasting a certain time. Thus a consumer has 
received one B.O.T. unit, orone B.T.U., when the 
product of the electrical rate of working in watts 
and the number of hours during which the supply 
lasts equals 1,000, and the number of B.T.U.’s is 
found by dividing the product of the volts, 
ampéres, and hours by 1,000. Thus ten 100-volt 
lamps taking one ampére each require a supply 
one B.T.U.if placed in a circuit supplying energy 
at this rate for one hour. The following equiva- 
lents of the Board of Trade are useful, and the 
student is advised to verify the same. 

1 B.T,U, = 1,000 volt-ampére hours, 

= 3,600,000 joules. 

3,600,000 coulomb- volts, 
1°34H,P. working for one hour. 


The average charge by electrical companies for 
electrical energy is 6d. per unit for Jighting pur- 
poses, so that it is evident 50 glow lamps taking 
60 watts each would cost 1s. 6d. per hour ; whilst 
if 4d. per hour be the charge for motive power, 
then the cost of an electrical horse-power for one 
hour is 3d. 


Worked Examples.—(1) What would it cost to 
light 250 220-volt 16c.p. lamps for 100 hours, if 
the lamps take 60 watts each and the charge be 
6d. per Board of Trade unit ? 

60 (watts) 
220 (volts) — 

And number of B.T.U.’s © 

_ N (No. ofJamps) x E (volts) x C(amps.) x T (hrs. ) 
1,000 
— 250 x 220 x 3 x 100 
1,000 : 
. cost at 6d. per unit = 1,500 « 6d. = £37 10s. 


ae 


Each lamp takes = S 


ampeéres. 


= 1,500. 


(2) A dynamo gives 40 ampéres at 2,000 volts. 
How long will it take to deliver one B.T.U.? 
‘What will be the income per hour if charge be 
6d. per unit? 

The output of the machine = ee 
= 80 kilowatts = 107-2H.P. 
and since there are 3,600 seconds in 1 hour, the 
No. of B.T.U.’s delivered per second— 
80 1 
= R= 4 B. . . 
3,600 40 EY, 
1 B.T.U. would be delivered in 45 seconds. 
And since the output is 80 kilowatts— 
.. inl hour 80 B.T.U.’s would be delivered, 
and income per hour = 80 x 6d. = £2, 


That is, 107-2H.P. would be supplied for 1 hour 
for £2—that is at the rate 43d. per H.P. yer hour. 


(3) Determine whether it is more economical to 
use (a) 16-candle-power lamps taking 3 watts 
per candle and having a life of 600 hours, or (8) 
16-candle-power lamps taking 3-5 watts percandle 
and haying a life of 1,000 hours. Given cost of 
electrical energy as 6d. per B.T.U., and cost of 
renewals as 1s. 3d. in each case. 


The comparison may be made by assuming that 
_ the two kinds of lamps are used for 3,000 hours 
and the total cost of energy used and cost of 


renewals determined for each kind; but a 
better way is to determine the total cost per 
candle-hour for each lamp, as follows :— 


(2) Total cost per candle-hour of lamps using 
three watts per candle, 


Quantity of energy in B.T.U.’s per candle for one 


eos ene 
Tooo = 0:008. 


Cost of energy per candle-hour— 
= 0°008 x 6= 0°018 penny. 
Cost for lamp renewals per candle-hour— 
15 
16 x 600 


.. Total cost per candle-hour— 
= 0°018 + 0°00156 = 0:01956 penny. 


hour— 


penny = 0.00156 penny. 


Quantity of energy in B.T.U.’s per candle for one 


hour— 


Cost of energy per candle-hour— 

= 0:0035 x 6 = 0:021 penny. 
Cost for lamp renewals per candle-hour— 
HEN SHC, 
6 x 1000 

Total cost per candle-hour— 

= 0 021+ 0°0009375=0'0219375 penny. 

Therefore the lamp (a) is the more economical. 
(Zo be continued.) 


penny = 0°0009375 penny. 


AN ADJUSTABLE SET-SQUARE AND 
PROTRACTOR. 
R. WILLIAM V.. COOK, of 12, St. 


Margaret’s Plain, Ipswich, has invented 
and is making a handy adjustable set-square and 


protractor for use with the /-square in the same 
way as the ordinary set-square. 

It is more especially suitable for purposes in 
connection with which lines are required inclined 
at angles other than those given by ordinary set- 
squares. For setting out roofs, staircases, 
batters, &c., it will be found especially useful. 
It can be adjusted to any angle and firmly fixed 
by means of the clamping-screw A. Lines can 
then be drawn at this angle inclined both to left 
and right upon the paper, and also perpendiculars 
to them, without resetting. 

No other set-square is needed if this is used, 
and as a protractor it will be found quick and 
convenient. Once set to the angle wanted, lines 
can be drawn anywhere on the paper without 
further trouble. It is made in polished mahogany 
with ebony edge and electrum mounts for 7s. 6d., 
or post free 7s. 73d. 
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CAIRNBULG CASTLE. 


eee ancient Castle of Cairnbulg, near Fraser- 

burgh, on the north-east coast of Aberdeen- 
shire, has just been restored, enlarged, and 
rendered habitable from plans by Messrs. Marr 
and Jenkins, of Aberdeen. The castle was and 
is purely Baroni: lin style. The north portion is 
in the form of a square tower, while the south is 
flanked by a low circular tower. These two 
prominent landmarks were the almost only remain- 
ing portions of the building, the intervening 
space, which had formed a square block in keeping 
with the general style of the building, having 
been for a century in ruins. The castle was 
built on a knoll 20ft. in height, immediately to 
the south of the Water of Philorth. The base- 
ment of the square north tower, which was in 
modern days known as the dungeon, is now to be 
usedas a cellar. The next flat, the great dining- 
hall of the old lairds, will probably at some future 
time be converted into a billiard or dining room. 
A new wooden spiral staircase of 96 steps leads 
from the first floor to the summit. The two flats 
above the great hall will be occupied as bedrooms. 
At the top of the tower the parapet has been 
finished with embattlements, and a promenade 
has been made, from which an uninterrupted view 
can be had from all points of the compass of the 
surrounding land and sea. A flagstaff is erected 
on the highest point of the structure. The base- 
ment of the round tower at the south end of the 
castle is fitted up as a cloakroom, above which is 
an octagonal business-room. ‘The business-room 
is floored with pitch-pine and polished. In the 


fireplace a dog-grate has been inserted, with tile | 


linings at the backs and sides, built in the shape 

of bricks. Cut above the fireplace and on the 

chimney panel is the inscription, ‘‘ Remove not 

the ancient Jandmark.’’ The ceiling has the 

beams displayed below, the interstices being filled 

with plaster work. The ornamentation of the 

ceiling has been carried out in black and gold, 

bestudded with stars. The woodwork is stained 

and polished dark oak. There are several arched 

recesses for bookcases and the like, and the win- 

dows are also all circular-headed. Above the 

business-room there is an octagonal bedroom, 

while above that is the library, comprising two 
flats in the old tower, and having a total height 

of 17ft. The beams are shown in the ceiling the 

same as in the business-room. ‘The conversion 

of the two flats into one has been accomplished 

by cutting into the floor of the upper flat, so as 
to form an octagonal opening to the room below, 

leaving a platform or baleony 3ft. wide all round 
the upper portion. The ceiling of the balcony is 
formed with moulded linings of cypress wood. 

Both divisions are shelved for the reception of 
books, and the balcony is connected with the 
floor by means of a stair; this stair, as also the 
balcony, has an oak rail with turned balusters. 
From the library a stair ascends to the flat roof 
of the round tower. 

The more modern part of the building is that. 
which has been entirely rebuilt—the space inter-- 
vening between the two towers. It has a frontage- 
of 66ft., and contains the principal rooms of the: 
castle. The ground floor is occupied by the 
kitchen, scullery, servants’ hall, and bedrooms, 
larder, pantries, store-rooms, &c. At the back of 
the northern part of the building is the kitchen. 
court, and extending in the same direction is the 
old keep. On the first floor are the dining-room 
and drawing-room, each 23ft. by 18ft., both 
entering from the corridor on the east side. The 
dining-room floor is of polished pitch-pine wood, 
with a border round the whole, laid separately. 
The ceilings are panelled in plaster, the wood- 
work is dark oak, and the chimneypiece of a 
Doric type. The drawing-room is practically the 
same as the dining-room, with the exception that. 
the woodwork is enamelled white and the chimney-- 
piece ornamented with designs of flowers.’ In. 
these rooms, as well as the hall and corridor, the 
lower sashes of the windows are of plate-glass, 
the upper being leaded lights in small squares. 
Most of the windows have panes of the old- 
fashioned type, in which ‘‘knots’’ are the pre- 
dominant feature. Ona number of the panes of 
glass in the windows of the dining and drawing 
rooms are designs of all classes of sea-going 
vessels, from the oldest periods to the present 
day. There is also inscribed on one part of a 


window the names of the successive proprietors of 
Cairnbule estate and Castle. 


There are two entrances to the castle—one of 
secondary importance, near the back of the square 
tower, and the other at the south-east side of the 
main building. The latter is the principal. 
entrance. ‘There does not appear to have been 
any regular drive to the castle in the olden times.. 
but it must have been approached from about th. 
same point as the new avenue is formed—namely 
from the south side of the Bridge of Philorth, om 
the Cairnbulg-road. At the entrance to the 
avenue a lodge will be erected, and the drive will 
be continued in a curving sweep to the castle, the 
ground within the curve being planted with a 
variety of trees which will withstand the sea 
winds. The entrance will be from a circular 
gravelled space at the south side. Leading to the 
outer door there is a flight of steps, seven in 
number, giving a staircase of about 74{t. wide ; 
and inside is a hall, divided from the corridor by 
another flight of steps and a glass door. Passing 
along the corridor, the entrances to the dining 
and drawing rooms are found in juxtaposition, 
while from the hall stairs lead to the business- 
room andthe garden. One flight of steps outside - 
are of Corrennie granite, with handrails on each. 
side of the same colour of stone. The outer door - 
is of teakwood, studded with inch-headed nails. 
In front of the business-room door there isa plat- 
form which can be used as a rostrum from which 
to address an audience underneath in the hall. 
The ceiling of the hall is 17ft. high, and the 
walls are panelled with cypress wood to the 
height of 8ft. all round. The main stair which 
leads to the upper story is skirted with a massive 
handrail of oak, moulded, with carved and 
moulded posts, also of oak, and heavy turned 
balustrades. This flat is occupied by a suite of 
bedrooms, six in number, bathroom, &c., the 
floors of which are all stained and polished. To 
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FREESTONE CHIMNEYPIECE (a.p. 1601), LOWER COURT FARM, UPPER LANGFORD, SOMERSET. 


the bathroom hot water is circulated through 
copper pipes from a cylinder in the scullery. A 
drying-loft occupies the upper flat, and a lift is 
constructed from the scullery to the dining-room 
pantry. A speaking-tube connects the nursery 
with the kitchen. 

Following closely the style of the old building, 
every gunport and loophole has been reproduced, 
and the ancient square turret has been renewed 
on the north side. The bell-pull at the entrance 
door has a crank about 8ft. from the entrance 
platform, and suspended from it is a square rod 
with a massive oval bronze handle or pull attached 
to the end of the rod by a piece of chain, the pull 
being about 4ft. long. The building is fitted 
with electric bells throughout. Outside the castle 
the grounds will be decorated, so far as the sur- 
roundings will lend themselves to richness. The 
slope on the east side will be terraced, and the 
whole space inclosed and planted with trees and 
shrubbery. The garden, which has been well 
known in the district for many years back, has 
been inclosed with new walls, in keeping in every 
way with the style of the castle. The remains of 
the old moat are to be formed into an ornamental 
lake. A noteworthy fact lies in the discovery 
having been made, while the reconstruction was 
going on, that the courtyard was paved with 
stones taken from the beach. 

Internally the house will be lighted by elec- 
tricity—a mode of lighting hitherto unknown in 
the locality. The dynamo will be revolved by 
an oil-engine, and all the fittings have already 
been laid. Provision is also made for having the 
castle lighted by gas. The cost of restoration 
has been over £5,000, and the beautifying of the 
surroundings will run into another four figures. 
A fresh supply of water has been introduced 
from a spring, locally known as the Camp Well, 
situated upon the lands of Cairnbulg, and which 
is to be pumped up by means of a windmill. The 
principal contractors were Messrs. Brebner and 
Jenkins, builders, Fraserburgh. 
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FPREESTONE CHIMNEYPIECE, LOWER 
COURT FARM, UPPER LANGFORD, 
SOMERSET. 
HIS elaborately. carved chimneypiece is ina 
wainscoted bedroom on the first floor of the 
house, which belongs to General Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, G.C.B. The chimneypiece bears the date 
1601 on a small shield in the right-hand spandrel, 
and the initials R. I. K. on a shield in the left- 
hand spandrel. The male and female figures on 
either hand are supposed to represent Adam and 


Eve, bearing on their heads baskets of pome- 
granates. It will be noticed that the figures are 
not placed symmetrically under the uprights they 
support. A shield in the centre of the frieze, 
supported by crocodiles, bears a coat-of-arms, 
whose charges appear to be dominoes and 
martinets. The bed-mould of the cornice has a 
curious variety of egg-and-tongue enrichment, 
turned upside down, and very deeply undercut. 
T. Braprorp Batu. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE PARTHENON. 


[* a letter on the Parthenon which appeared in 
yesterday’s Times, Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld 
states. that the temple is by no means yet 
‘‘doomed,’’ as was asserted by another corre- 
spondent some six weeks since. The condition of 
the structure is, he adds, ‘‘ certainly not satis- 
factory. Earthquakes and fire, rain and sun, 
frost and heat, several bombardments, and more 
especially the unfortunate explosion of the 
Turkish powder magazine by the Venetians 
under Morosini in 1687, have all contributed to 
annihilate entirely large portions of the temple 
and severely to injure those still preserved, and 
even to de troy in many places the beautiful 
white marble. One has only to read the reports 
of the three distinguished European architects— 
the Englishman, F. C. Penrose, the German, 
T. Durm, and the Frenchman, T. Magne—on the 
state of the temple in order to satisfy himself 
that the structure has indeed suffered severely 
and that the condition of certain portions is even 
dangerous. But, according to the undeniably 
authoritative opinion of those architects, the 
damage is not so serious as has been described, 
and, on the contrary, the preservation of the 
existing structure for hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of years is still possible. One thing 
only is necessary—viz., that the proposed repairs 
shall he carefully and expeditiously carried out. 
The same conclusion has been arrived at by the 
committee of Greek and foreign architects and 
archeologists to whom the Greek Government 
has intrusted the task of superintending them. As 
the opinion of all these experts with regard 
to the mode of restoration shows few diver- 
gences, the work might be taken in hand 
at once, those repairs being undertaken first 
upon which all the experts are agreed. Last 
winter a solid scaffolding was erected along 
the western portion of the temple in order first of 
all to replace the specially-damaged epistylium 
beams of the opisthodomus by new ones. The 


stones required for this purpose had in part been 
already brought from Pentelicon to the Acropolis 
and the machinery obtained for raising these 
huge blocks, and work was about to begin when 
war unhappily broke out and arrested the progress 
of operations. The funds for the work of restora- 
tion were granted by the Greek Archeological 
Society, which derives its revenues from a lottery 
sanctioned by the State. This year, unhappily, — 
owing to the disastrous war, the lott has 
hardly produced anything, and the society has 
consequently no funds at its disposal to prosecute 
the works. The repairs have, therefore, been 
temporarily interrupted, and who knows when 
they may be resumed?’’ Professor Dérpfeld 
urges that it would be-advisable to place the 
remaining portions of the frieze in a museum, 
and to replace it on the temple by a copy. In 
conclusion, the Professor refers in terms of high 
approval to the care now bestowed upon the 
antiquities of the country. ‘This, he says, isdue — 
in part to the Greek Archeological Society, but 
chiefly and in the first place to Mr. P. Kayvadias, 
the Director-General of Antiquities, especially — 
since he has combined the secretaryship of the — 
Archological Society with the direction of the 
Antiquities Department of the Ministry. — 
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THE CAUSE OF ARSENICAL POISONING | 
~ -BY WALL-PAPERS. + 


T has long been recognised, says Mr. i = 
Bolas, F.C.S., writing in the Society of Arts — 
Journal, that arsenical wall-papers do serious — 
mischief; but.the work of Gosio and of Emmerling 
seems to have cleared up that mystery which has 
surrounded the matter. Certain moulds; including 
the very common mucor mucedo, have a remark- 
able property of decomposing arsenical compounds — 
with the evolution of volatile products containing 
arsenic, and the highly poisonous character of 
volatile arsenical compounds, coming into the 
system by way of the respiratory organs, is 
known. Arsenious acid is, even in small quan- 
tities, a highly antiseptic substance, and poisonous 
to moulds, so the throwing off of the arsenic in a 
volatile form may be an effort of nature to cast 
out the poison. The arsenical copper greens, 
and other colouring matters containing arsenic, 
are still used, and, paradoxical as it may appear, 
it is by no means improbable that the most 
dangerous wall-papers are those containing a 
mere trace of arsenic, as when the quantity is 
large the moulds cannot exist. ‘Traces of arsenic 
may come into wall-papers from the imperfect 
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washing of vessels used to contain the more 
highly arsenical colours. Now that boric acid is 
very cheap, the old, and perhaps forgotten, 
Suggestion of Bolley to use a precipitated borate 
of copper as a green pigment in place of the 
arsenical green deserves attention. Bolley’s 
green 18 prepared by taking two parts of blue 
vitriol (crystallised cupric sulphate) and three 
parts of borax in separate quantities of cold water 
and mixing, after which the precipitate is washed 


and dried. Dyed and printed fabrics now very 


frequently contain traces of arsenic. 
_— eo —_—_—___—. 


CHIPS. 


A movement is on foot at Burton-on-Trent to 
place a memorialin St. Paul’s Church to the founder, 
the late Mr, M. T. Bass, and his wife. It is pro- 


te that the memorial should take. the form of a 


ectern, 


It was resolved at the monthly meeting of the 
Halifax School Board, on Monday, that plans be 
invited from Halifax architects for the proposed new 
school at Sunnyside, to show accommodation for 300 
mixed and 200 infants, to be built first, and other 


500 places when required. 
After many unsuccessful efforts, 


Anaphiotika, lying immediately under the Acropolis. 
The inhabitants, who will receive 
will be deported to the suburbs, 


will shortly begin. 


The extension of the Victoria Station of the Great 
Central Railway in Sheffield, to provide for the 
increased traffic which will result from the opening 
of the through line to London about twelve months 
hence, is making good progress. The station is 


situated at a considerable level above the street, 


and the first work has been to erect piers to carry 


the railway along the whole length of the extension. 


The River Don will be spanned by huge girders 


nearly 100ft. in length. Girders will also be used 


to bridge ever the canal. The other piers, which 


number some 15, are nearly completed. 


The French engineers have just completed the 
construction of a military tunnel on the Alpine 


frontier. This is through the peak of Parpaillon, 
at aheight of over 9,000ft., and will establish com- 
munications between Fort Tournous and the 
position of Embrun. 


months of the year. 


A stained-glass window has just been erected in- 
8 The window 
was designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and 
supplied by Messrs. Morris and Co., Merton Abbey, 
dft., and bears the 
figures of the Evangelist John in the attitude of 
enforcing the doctrine of the opening words of his 
3 ritter up by his 
right hand :—“ Tn principio erat Verbum, et Verbum 


the parish church of Lundie, N.B. 


Surrey. It measures 11ft. b 


Gospel, which are written on a roll held 


erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum.” The 
figure is surmounted by an eagle, bzlow the figure 


is the name ‘‘S, Johannes,” and at the base is the 


inscription, 


On Tuesday in last week, the chapel in her 
Majesty’s prison, Northallerton, was reopened and 


rededicated, after internal reconstruction. A por- 


tion of the right side has been partitioned off 


for the accommodation of 20 female prisoners, 
while the remainder has seating for 90 males. 
Church furnishings of a suitable kind have been 
provided. 


At a meeting of Peterhead Harbour Trustees 
held on Monday, it was resolved to send Mr. Bavron, 
their engineer, 
£21,000, being £15,000 to. complete the North 
Harbour Improvement Scheme, and £6,000 for the 
reclaimed ground on the South Bay. 


The house named Sandycombe Lodge, at St. 
Margaret’s, Twickenham, th which 7 "M. W. 
Turner, R.A., resided for many years, was sold on 
Tuesday by Messrs. Chancellor and Sons at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard. This house, which for a 
time was called Solus Lodge, is believed to have 
been built from the designs of Turner himself, and, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, he occupied it from 1808 
till 1827, although other writers give the time as 
from 1814 to 1826, At that period the house faced 
the river, but now several modern villas have been 
erected opposite. The house contains four bed- 
rooms, dining and drawing rooms, library, and the 
usual offices, nothing having been altered, except 
by the addition of a bath-room, since Turner left it, 
A garden surrounds the residence. Bidding began 
at £1,000, and proceeded slowly until £1,200 was 
_ reached, at which the property was sold, the rental 
being £65 per annum. ; 


* 


I c the Greek 
Archeological Society has obtained possession of the 
thickly-inhabited quarter of Athens known as 


compensation, 
] c 1 2 and excavations 
which promise a rich yield of interesting discoveries 


The length of the tunnel is 
about five hundred yards, and five years have been 
occupied in its construction; but this protracted 
period is explained by the fact that work could only 
be carried on in that elevated region during four 


to negotiate an additional loan of 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue death of Mr. THomas Gouau, surveyor 
and architect, of Knighton, took place last week, 
in the 59th year of his age. He had held the 
appointment of surveyor to the Knighton High- 
way Board, and subsequently to the Rural 
District Council, for 25 years. ~ He also carried 
on an extensive practice as an architect in the 
town and neighbourhood, and was highly re- 
spected throughout a wide district. He was a 
Wesleyan, and for many years was an appointed 
local preacher. He had-also acted as political 
agent to the Conservative party. 


Mr. W. CraprHam, the well-known Lancashire 
landscape gardener, of Bramhall Park, Stock- 
port, died on Friday, after a very short illness, 
at New Brighton, aged 65 years. He was con- 
nected with the Tower Grounds at that resort 
from their commencement, and to him is due the 
credit for the formation of the central lake and 
the utilisation and improvement of the natural 
beauties of the property. His tour de force was 
the construction of the cycle and running tracks 
and football ground (said to be the best in 
England) in less than two months, employing 
about 1,000 men in the task, and superintending 
them night and day with unflagging energy. He 
did much for the Tower at Blackpool and also 
the Winter Gardens there, and his work is well 
known in many of the ancestral seats of York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire. 


Mr. Artaur P. Correriiy, builder and con- 
tractor, of Crewe, and alderman of that borough, 
died on Thursday in last week at his residence in 
Nantwich-road, Crewe. Mr. Cotterill had built 
up @ most successful business. He constructed 
the Crewe Cattle Market, he built the Royal 
Hotel and the Hotel Extension, St. John’s 
Church in Stalbridge-road, and many other public 
edificzs. He was a man held in the highest 
esteem for his business probity and his high 
character. He was a Liberal in politics. He 
took a great interest in the town’s affairs back in 
the old local board days, and when the charter of 
corporation was obtained he was one of the first 
elected councillor. Many years ago he was 
elected an alderman. As a builder his services 
were peculiarly valuable to the council, more 
especially years ago, when new streets were being 
laid out and new works undertaken. He has 
not been able to attend the meetings of the 
council for some time. About five years ago his 
eyesight was affected, and for the past two years 
he had been quite blind. 


Tue death of Mr. Atrrep W. Ayers, J.P., 
occurred at his residence, 13, Priory Hill, Dover, 
on Tuesday in last week after sixteen days’ 
illness. Since recovering from a long illness, 
Mr. Ayers had devoted himself with his usual 
zeal to his public duties as town councillor, 
magistrate, and guardian of the poor, although 
not without some premonitions of serious weakness. 
The announcement of the death was made in 
the Town Council on the day of his death, and 
as a mark of respect for the deceased the meeting 
immediately adjourned without transacting any 
business. Mr. Ayers was born in Dover 61 
years ago, and had been engaged in that town 
with his late father in conducting important 
works connected with the barracks and fortifi- 
cations of the Western Heights. For eighteen 
successive years they had building contracts 
there, and amongst the works which they carried 
out was the building of the South Front 
Barracks. Mr. Ayers commenced public life in 
November, 1873, entering the Town Council as a 
representative of the Town Ward; but at the 
end of his term of three years he was not re- 
élected. After that the Town Council saw him 
no more for sixteen years, and during that 
interval he penetrated to the interior of Australia. 
Returning to Dover he again engaged in the 
building business, and in 1883 was elected a 
member of the Dover Board of Guardians in 
succession to his father, who had for many years 
filled the same office. Mr. Alfred Ayers con- 
tinued to hold the same seat up to the time of his 
death. Mr. Ayers entered the Town Council 
for the second time in May, 1892, and continued 
amember till his death. By his death Dover 
loses an impressive and an aggressive in- 
dividuality. 
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After much controversey as to the merit of various 
sites suggested for the central post office for Aber- 
deen, the Postmaster-General has given his decision 
in favour of the one in Crown-street. 
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Guiascow.—Cambridge Buildings, a new block 
of business premises now in course of erection in 
Sauchiehall-street (and which when extended as 
contemplated will complete the corner with Cam- 
bridge-street), willhave a frontage to Sauchiehall- 
street of 94ft. 6in., and a depth of nearly the 
same. ‘The buildings are five stories in height, 
with a basement floor, and the Italian style has 
been adopted, the stone used being Locharbriggs 
red freestone, enriched in parts with Peterhead 
granite. The entire buildings will be occupied 
by Messrs. Thomas Muirhead and Co,, ware- 
housemen. The street and first floors will be 
used as a retail drapery and silk warehouse, while 
the upper floors will consist of show-rooms, 
work-rooms, &c. There will be a passenger lift, 
and the whole premises will be lighted by elec- 


tricity. The work is being carried on from the 


designs of Mr. James Thompson, architect, 
F.R.L.B.A., 88, Bath-street, Glasgow, who is 
also the proprietor. 


NewcastiL5-unprer-Lyun,—A contract for the 
pewing of St. Giles’s Church has been made with 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Birmingham, and 
for the present seating accommodation of chairs, 
which have served that purpose since the opening 
of the church in 1875, there will be substituted a 
permanent seating of open benches in oak, the 
design being in harmony with that of the fine 
church, which is one of the last. examples of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott’s work. The present con- 
tract includes the pewing of the nave, three stalls 
of special design being provided on the south side 
for the use of the corporation during their visits 
to the church. The seat for the Mayor is appro- 
priately distinguished among these. The work 
is being carried out from the design of Mr. J. 
Lewis, architect, of Newcastle. The side chapel 
will also be reseated in oak. 


Preston.—The new Technical School in Cor- 
poration-street, which has been built out of funds 
provided by the trustees of the late Mr. E. R. 
Harris, on a site given by the corporation, was 
opened by the Countess of Derby on Friday. It 
has been built from the designs of Messrs. Cheers, 
Aspinwall, and Smith, and has cost, exclusive of 
furnishing, about £15,000. It comprises a weaving 
shed—one of the largest in the country—a large 
spinning shed, a textile museum, a lecture hall, 
classrooms, and every provision for teaching the 
staple trades of the district. Special rooms are 
set apart for classes in mechanics and engineering, 
machine and building construction, carpentry and 
joinery, plumbing, &c. Active steps are at present 
being taken to equip the building with machinery 
and all the most modern appliances for teaching 
the various industrial processes. 


Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W.—Considerable altera- 
tions have been carried out at the east end of the 
chapel of ease at St. John’s Wood, in order to 
afford more accommodation to the choir, and to 
widen the approach to the sacrarium ; for which 
purpose the high pulpit has been moved more 
forward, towards the west, involving the removal 
of some of the seats. The smaller pulpit has been 
cleared away, and part of it utilised as a reading- 
desk and a credence table. Formerly the choir 
seats were on a level with the floor of the 
church, but to give greater prominence to the 
musical part of the service they are now raised 
upon platforms. ‘The organ, which was formerly 
in the west gallery, has been remodelled and 
brought down to the rear of the choir, under the 
north gallery. These alterations have been carried 
out by Mr. Forsyth, of Finchley-road, from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, archi- 
tects, of 16, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
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At Wye, South-East Kent, on Wednesday week, 
the foundation-stone was laid of master’s residence 
that is being added to Thornhill Charity Schools by 
private donors. Mr. Henry J. Jeifery, of Ashford, 
is the architect, and Mr. G. F, Davis, of the same 
town, the builder. 


At King’s Heath, Birmingham, the foundation- 
stones of a new Baptist chapel were laid on Friday. 
The building will be faced with Leicestershire 
bricks, with Hollington stone dressings, will 
measure 72ft. by 43ft., and will seat 450 persons. 
At the rear will be vestries, ladies’ room, and school- 
room or lecture-hall, seated for 450. Mr. Arthur 
Harrison is the architect, and Messrs. J. Moffat and 
Sons are the contractors; the outlay will be about 
£7,000, 


Engineering Notes, 
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Centra Lonpon Ramway.—The first junc- 
tion of the tunnels between Holland Park and 
Notting Hill-gate Stations was successfully made 
on Saturday night. The following junctions will 
be made before the end of the current year—yiz. : 
Shepherd’s Bush Station and Woodhouse Park 
(the generating station), Shepherd’s Bush and 
Holland Park Stations, and Queen’s-road and 
Westbourne Stations, and in February, 1898, the 
last junction of 1, 2, and 3 contracts will be made 
between Notting Hill-gate and Queen’s-road 
Stations. 


Lynton anp Barnsrarte Rartway.—This 
line, which was commenced two years ago, will 
be opened for traffic next Easter. It is about 19 
miles in length, starting from a joint station with 
the London and South-Western Railway within 
the town of Barnstaple and terminating on the 
hill about three-quarters of a mile from Lynton. 
Five intervening stations are provided, at 
Chelfham Mills (for Goodleigh, Stoke Rivers, 
and Loxhore), Bratton, Fleming (for Challa- 
combe), Blackmore Gate (for Ilfracombe, Comb- 
martin, and Kentisbury),. Parracombe, — and 
fartinhoe Cross for Wooda Bay, Martinhoe, 
and Trentishoe, The 2ft. guage is adopted. 
The road has now been cut throughout, and the 
greater part of the permanent way has been laid, 
while most of the station buildings have also 
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‘}meers of the railway, 


been practically completed. Leaving the new 
joint station at Barnstaple the line at once enters 
the valley of the Yeo, which it tollows for about 
six miles, in its course traversing a viaduct at 
Chelfham, then skirting for several miles the 
Bratton valley, and then, rising to its highest 
point, Blackmore, where from the height of 
1,000ft. the first glimpse of the Bristol Channel 
is caught. The line descends from Wooda into 
the valley of the West Lynn by an easy 
gradient till the terminus of Lynton comes into 


view. The rails weigh 401b. to the yard, with 
sleepers 3ft. apart; the sharpest curve being 
five chains, and the deepest gradient is 2 per 


cent.- Mr. Frank Chant is the engineer of the 
line. The engines are by Manning and Wardle, 
of Leeds, and the rolling stock is supplied by 


the Bristol Waggon Works Company. 


New Yorx.—The proposal to erect a bridge 
over the East River between New York and 
Brooklyn has reached a definite stage towards 
actual execution, as separate tenders are invited 
by the commissioners for its erection for 
the construction of the two anchorages. 
These anchorages are about 150ft. by 180ft. 
each, and 100ft. above high water, the foun- 
dation being piles and timber grillage. They 
contain about 50,000 cubic yards masonry each. 
They will be faced with granite. Each anchor- 
age will require about 1,600 tons of steel girders, 
eye-bars, and pins. The estimated cost is about 
£145,000 sterling. The time allowed for the 
work is 16 months. The tenders were to be 
opened on Wednesday in this week, the 22nd inst. 


Norra Cornwart Ramway.—The report of 
the engineers, Messrs. Galbraith and Church, 
presented to the shareholders at their meeting 
yesterday (Thursday), states that the staking 
out and preparation of the plans of the 
extension to Padstow, 5} miles in length, were 
proceeded with directly the arrangements for the 
construction were completed. The contractors, 
Messrs. Curry, Reeve, and Co., commenced work 
at Little Petherick Creek, in February last, and 
as further land was obtained, started on other 
parts of the line. The present state of the work 
is as follows, viz. :—Possession of land has been 
obtained for a length of 45 miles, a considerable 
portion of which has been fenced ; excavation is 
proceeding in twelve cuttings, and a commence- 
ment has been made with the masonry bridges, 
one of which is nearly completed. The tempo- 
rary timber viaduct over the part of Little 
Petherick Creek to be bridged has been com- 
pleted, and the embankment brought up to one 
end. ‘The permanent iron viaduct has been let, 
but the erection cannot be commenced until the 
remainder of the embankment has been finished. 
Arrangements are being made to proceed shortly 
with the station building at Padstow. 


Prorosen Licur Ramway to INVERARY,— 
The Light Railways Commissioners held an in- 
quiry at Tarbet on Monday into an application 
by the West Highland Railway Company for 
permission to construct a light railway between 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 8 : 
GLascow - ARCHITECTURAL Assocration,—On 
Tuesday evening, the 14th instant, the vice- 
president, Mr. G. 8. Hill, A.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair, Mr. Jas. A. Morris, FB. BAS aaa 
the honorary president, delivered a lecture on 
‘‘ Attainable Ideals.’? Mr. Morris had on the 
walls a unique collection of working drawings 
which he had specially obtained from some of 
the leading English architects, including the 
late John D. Sedding, John Belcher, Ernest — 
George and Peto, Ernest Newton, C. F. A. — 
Voysey, R. Schultz, Balfour and Turner, and 
Dunn and Watson. The lecturer, after ex- 
pressing his gratefulness for the honour done to 
him by the Association in electing him as its 
honorary president, took the drawings around 
him, which he said were better than. many 
lectures, as his theme. He said: ‘* The good 
influence of John Sedding for purity and gentle- 
ness, love of his art and mankind, and all that 
goes to the making of a true and simple artist 
will not ‘be interred with his bones.’ His 
drawings upon our walls show abundantly his 
vivid imagination, his keen desire for perfection 
and the infinite labour he gave in seeking it, his 
nervous directness of touch, his refinement, 
breadth, simplicity, and power.’? He was sorry 
that he had no drawings by Norman Shaw, who 
had written him that drawings were only a 
sort of alphabet with which to instruct the 
builder, and when he was done with them 
they should be burnt as apt to mislead people. 
The lecturer maintained that high ideals and 
noble thoughts would elevate and ennoble an 
architect’s work, however great the influences 
restraining him were. He advised his hearers 
to study from nature; to learn the subtle 
beauty and strength of the human figure, which — 
was a mine of purest gold, inexhaustible in its — 
richness; to seek dignity among the mountains — 
and by the sea. From these. they would learn 
that the greatest dignity was ever the simplest. 
‘* And,” he said, ‘if you once receive that truth 
and become imbued with it, your buildings, be 
they great or little, must ever also partake of the 
same power. The desire for this unseen per- 
fection, this subtle excellence and beauty so near 
and yet beyond our grasp, this wisdom, this 
mystery, inspires alike the artist, the poet, the 
scientist, and the seeker in all walks after truth.” 
The old fairy tale of the ‘‘ Ugly Duckling” was 
capable of many adaptations, and the time might 
be near when architecture, like that unfortunate - 
fowl, driven from pillar to post, jeered at, mis- 
understood and despised, because often ugly and — 


Arrochar, Loch Long, and St. Catherine’s, oppo- 
site Inverary on Lochfyneside. The length of 
the line will be 18 to 19 miles, and the esti- 
mated cost £110,000. Mr. Cooper, Edinburgh, 
who appeared for the promoters, pointed out in 
his opening statement that Inverary was at pre- 
sent absolutely cut off from railway communi- 
cation with the outside world. A number of 
witnesses were examined, and the evidence 
showed that feeling in the district generally was 
very greatly in favour of the scheme. Two pro- 
prietors, through whose grounds the line will pass, 
strongly objected to its being unfenced. Mr. 
Westland, partner of the firm of Blyth and 
Westland, civil engineers, Edinburgh, the engi- 
stated that the steepest 
gradient was one in fifty, and the sharpest curve 
eight chains. The gauge was the ordinary 4}ft. 
gauge. At St. Catherine’s a pier was to be con- | 
structed at a cost of £5,000, and would end in 
10ft. of water. The line began 160ft. above 
sea-level, and rose to 860ft. The only point of 
difference with the landowners was the question 
of fencing. The company were prepared to 
fence arable land, but he thought it would be 
needless to fence moorland. The trains would 
go at within 15 miles an hour. If they were 
to fence all, the cost would be about £300 per 
mile. At the close, the Earlof J ersey, who pre- 
sided, said the Commissioners were prepared to 
recommend the granting of an order for the line, 
but would delay decision on the question of fencing 
in the mean time. ; 
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In the current issue of the Western Figaro, our 
old correspondent, Mr. H irry Hems, ot Exeter, 
graphically and humorously describes his recent 
‘Wanderings in Brittany ‘and Finisterre.”’ Six 
weeks were spent in a tour to St. Malo, up the pretty 
river Ranch to Dinan, by rail to Brest, diligence to 
Du Conquet, and by steamerto Ushant, returning by 
the same route. 


The corporation of Aberdeen have ado pted as the 
site for the statue of Hygeia, about to be erected to 
the memory of Miss Duthie, a point just above the 
Lower Lake in the Duthie Park. 


The corporation of Tuubridge Wells are contem- 
plating spending from £80,000 to £100,000 in 
municipal buildings. The local Improvement 
Association have passed a resolution begging the 
corporation not to intrust the work piecemeal to the 
officials, but to invite competitive designs from 
architects, offering three substantial premiums for 
the selected plans. ; 


The Devonshire County Council finally adopted 
at their meeting last week a scheme for the future 
maintenance of main roads submitted by a com- 
mittee. Under this the county will be divided 
into three districts, for each of which a county 
surveyor, three assistant surveyors, and five foremen 
will be appointed. : 


At Wemyss Castle, N.B. 
chapel has been constructed and fitted up:in the 
basement from designs by Mr. R. 8, Lorimer, archi- 
tect, of Edinburgh. A monument to the late Mrs. 
Erskine Wemyss has been built into the north wall ; 
it is surmounted by a panel showing a swan sup- 
porting a shield, on which is carved the lion 
rampant—the crest of the family. Here will be 
placed a recumbent effigy of the late Mrs. Wemyss, 
which is being executed by the Princess Louise, 
The windows are to be filled in with stained glass 
illustrating the life of St. Margaret of Scotland. 


A recreation ground of 5% acres, provided by the 
corporation of West Bromwich, for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the Hill Top Ward, was opened 
by the mayor on Monday. ‘The grounds, which 
adjoin the highway between West Bromwich and 
Wednesbury, have been laid out, from plans by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. A. D. Greatrex, The 
foundation - stones of the various buildings, in- 
cluding free library, fire, and police stations, which 
are to occupy a portion of the property, were also 
laid by the mayor. They will also be built from 
Mr. Greatrex’s designs, and the contract for their 
erection has been taken by Messrs. Smith and Son, 
of Hill Top, at £3,200. 


The pavilion and a cluster of smaller buildings, 
including a refreshment-room, shops, shelters at the 
seaward end of Southport pier, were burned down 
on Saturday night, and some thirty or forty yards 
of the wooden “deck”? of the pier was destroyed. 
The damage is put at about £5,000. The pavilion, 
which was built nine years ago, was 70ft. by 50ft., 
with a height of 35ft., and was seated for an 
audience of over 400. The structural loss is covered 
by insurance, Already the directors have consulted 
an engineer with the view to preparing plans for 
a larger pavilion and other buildings and the general 
improvement of the pier, 


, a private memorial 


ungainly, might once again become the beautiful _ 
swan. Mr. Alex. McGibbon proposed a vote of — 
thanks to the lecturer. The Chairman, after 
expressing the sincere gratefulness of the Asso- 
ciation to the architects who had lent their. 
drawings, seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
heartily accorded. Through the appreciated 
kindness of their senders, the drawings remained — 
on exhibition till Saturday. * ars 
Fisnponps Asyitum.—The following resolution _ 
was unanimously carried at the last meeting of 
the Bristol Society of Architects :— That this 
society regrets to learn that the committee of the — 
Bristol City and County Lunatic Asylum have — 
appointed a clerk of works instead of an architect 
to carry out the proposed extension to the asylum. 
It seems that the committee are sanctioning an 
expenditure much above what is usual in this 
class of building, and that the amount per be 
will be practically double what it should be, 
sidering that the administrative buildings a 
already erected. This society considers it is not 
in the interests of the ratepayers that for a build-_ 
ing involving such a large expenditure of pub! 
money the services of a properly-qualified arch’ 
tect should not have been retained.’’ 


** ; a ° 

A step is now to be made in connection with the 
development of Seascale. A Llandudno gentle 
has bought land on which to erect a high-c 
cng the contemplated expenditure being ab 
220,000 


promoters are working with the object of ul 
establishing an art gallery of a permanent k 
Hull, and have on two previous occasions h 
exhibitions like the present. _ Bes i. 
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PASSMORE EDWARDS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
ST. GEORGE’S IN THE EAST. 


x Wednesday next, Michaelmas Day, the 
Right Honourable C. T. Ritchie, M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and late Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (St. George’s), will lay the 
foundation-stone of this new building, which is 
in course of erection, at the cost of Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards, on a corner site in Cable- 
street with a return frontage in Prospect-place. 
We gaye the plan when the architect’s Royal 
Academy view of the library was published in the 
Buitpme News for May 21 last. The accompany- 
ing illustration is reproduced from the half-inch 
scale detail of the elevation. Portland stone is 
being used for the entrance, &c., with Messrs. 
Lawrence and Sons’ No. 4 red. facings for the 
brickwork. The first floor is to be finished in 
lime stucco with oak oriel windows, over which a 
pent, in steel and concrete, will give an effective 
shadow. The quarry glass is to be by Messrs. 
Aldam Heaton and Co., the fireproof flooring and 
staircase by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers. 
Messrs. W. Johnson and Co., of Wandsworth, 
are the builders, and Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. F 


COUNTRY HOUSE, BATH. 


Turis house is in course of erection at Bath, from 
a design by Messrs. T. B. Silcock and 8. 8. Reay, 
of Bath. The walling consists of Combe Down 
stone range-work and dressings, and the roof was 
originally intended to be covered with Whitland 
Abbey slates. A small stable, with a billiard- 
zoom over, has been added to the office wing, but 
-does not appear on the illustration. The work, 
#0 far, has been excellently carried out by Mv. 
William Webb, of Bath, and under the able 
‘supervision of Mr. J. Bowden, clerk of works. 
The drawing here reproduced was exhibited at the 
wecent Royal Academy Exhibition. 


MURAL PAPER DECORATIONS. 


‘Tue accompanying sheet illustrates some new 
designs made this year by Messrs. Jeffrey and 
Co., of Islington, in a variety of choice and 
artistic colourings. ‘‘The Diana’’ frieze, from 
the pencil of Mr. Ingram Taylor, is a spiritedly- 
drawn composition, with running figures intro- 
duced, intermingled with a boldly-patterned 
scroll running in an opposite direction, and 
rising from a sufficiently broad band of delicate 
leafings, which furnish a ground line for the 
figures and mask the starting points of the scrolls. 
The right-hand wallpaper, called ‘‘ The Aber- 
deen,’’ is designed by Mr. H. W. Batley. The 
central one, ‘‘ The Montrose,’’ is by Mr. Sidney 
Haward, in a Persian mode of treatment, and 


«‘ The Haarlem” is a more naturalesque render- 
ing of flowers. These, however, are nicely con- 
yentionalised, and very prettily drawn. 


HOGHTON TOWER, LANCASHIRE, 


Tus building is being altered and renovated just 
now under the direction of Mr. Oliver, an archi- 
tect who, from all accounts, has an appreciation 
of the charm of the old mansion with which he is 
dealing. We published some measured drawings 
of the hall shown in the accompanying sketch on 
the 3rd inst., and on August 20 last another 
point of view was chosen for a photograph. Mr. 
H. Harrington’s pen and ink drawing now given 
represents the other side of the quad, and the 
archway leading out of it. The notes already 
given concerning the house, when we recorded 
the Jate visit of the Architectural Association, 
leave nothing to add on this occasion. 


THE YORK UNION BANK. 


Tus building was completed some short time 
ago, and was built for the York Union Banking 
Company. It is built of Ancaster stone, with a 
polished red granite base. The roofing is of 
Staffordshire tiles. The site being a corner one, 
the main entrance is the feature of the building ; 
this has a large amount of carving, which was 
executed by Mr. Gilbert Seale, of London. 
The contractor was Mr. F. Blackburn, of Hull. 
Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, and Lowther, of Hull, 
were the architects. 


OFFICES, YORK STREET, GLASGOW. 


Tuts block of offices is being built in York-street, 
near the river, for Messrs. P. Rentoul, Son, and 
Co., the stone used being from Locharbriggs, 
Dumfriesshire, the roof being covered with Elder- 
water slates. The builders were Messrs. Alex. 
Mawson aud Sons, and the architect is Mr. W. F. 
M‘Gibbon, 221, West George-street, Glasgow. 


THE PESARO PALACE, VENICE. 


Turse details, so carefully delineated, which we 
illustrate this week, show the canal front portals 
with their steps down to the water from the 
famous Pesaro Palace, Venice, one of the most 
beautiful of the whole series of buildings left us 
of the Later phase of Venetian art. It is cer- 
tainly distinctly a typical example devoid of any 
marked blemishes, with nothing added to its 
facade for mere display, though some have 
described it as being over-ornamented. Itis a re- 
markably elegant and handsome specimen of 
palatial work varied in rich and appropriate 
design from water-line to the cornice. ‘he base- 
ment stage is exceedingly refined, and, possibly, 
would have gained by a more sturdy treatment. 
The need for this hardly assertsitself inthe partial 
elevation which we give. The drawings will be 
valued for their fidelity and care. hey are 
taken by permission from the singularly compre- 
hensive work lately 
Wasmuth, of 35, Markgrafenstrasse, Berlin, 
under the title of ‘ 
Oberitalien and Toscana,’’ a fine folio of photo- 


graphs and specially-prepared drawings made 


under the direction of Mr. Otto Raschdorff, 
architect, of Berlin. 


er 2 


Most serious damage has occurred, says Indian 
Engineering, to the palace at Cooch Behar, built 
from designs by Mr. HE. J. Martin, F.R.1.B.A., and 
extensive rebuilding is unavoidable. 


The Duke of Norfolk, as Lord Mayor of Sheffield, 
has arranged to open the newly-erected quarters 
for aged couples at Sheffield Workhouse on Oct. 6. 
This work completes the important scheme of work- 
house reform carried out by the Sheffield Guardians. 
The pauper children do not come in contact with 
the workhouse, but are brought up by foster parents 
in homes scattered about the city suburbs. The 


_ | quarters of the old couples are to resemble, as nearly 


as possible, their owa homes. 


The largest clinical amphitheatre yet built in the 
United States is said to be that just erected for the 
Medico-Chirurgical Hospital at Eighteenth and 
Cherry-streets, Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
affording opportunities of clinical instruction to 
medical students. Messrs. Frank Miles Day and 
Brother were the architects of the building, and 
Messrs. Francis Brothers and Jellett (Inc.), of 
Philadelphia, were the consulting engineers for the 
mechanical features. The building is constructed 
of fireproof materials throughout, the flooring being 
of concrete arches on I-beams. The floors and 
wainscots are of marble. All the plastering is 
finished in enamel, and woodwork has only been 
used in the doors and windows. The seating 
capacity of the amphitheatre is about 500. 


issued by Mr. Ernst 


‘‘Palast-Architektur von 


COMPETITIONS. 


Rvuasy.—At the meeting of the urban district 
council on Thursday night in last week, plans 
were adopted for the municipal buildings to be 
erected in High-street, on the site of the Old 
Shoulder of Mutton Inn, which, together with 
£4,000, was left to the town by the late Mr. G.-C. 
Bain for the purpose. The designs accepted were 
prepared by Messrs. North and Hawk, architects, 
Battersea, and a Mr. Parnell said they were pre- 
eminently the best of the thirty-nine sets of plans 
sent in. The plans to which the second premium 
was awarded were prepared by Mr. D. Bird, of 
Manchester. 


Dvuxrnrintp.— At a meeting of the building 
committee for the erection of a new Town Hall, 
it has been decided to invite competitive designs 
and offer premiums for the best plans. The cost 
of the new building is to be from £7,000 to 
£8,000. It isto be erected on the market ground 
in the centre of the town, with a frontage to the 
principal thoroughfare. This scheme, in con- 
junction with the new recreation ground recently 
determined upon, represents the town’s com- 
memoration of the record reign. 
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Extensive alterations are being made to the 
King’s Arms in the Mile End-road, at a cost of 
about £2,000, from plans by Mr. Herbert Riches, of 
3, Crooked-lane, H.C., architect. 


It is announced in the London Gazette that 
the adjudication in bankruptcy against Henry 
Adams, of Tunbridge Wells, builder, has been 
annulled, 


At Radstock, Somerset, the Working Men’s Hall 
is being converted into a Jubilee Institute at a cost 
of £1,100. Mr. Joseph Bird, of Radstock, is the 
contractor. 


The mansion of Pitthedden, near Aberdeen, is 
being enlarged and redecorated under the direction 
of Mr. Williamson, of Bendauch, 


The great extensions of the railway station at 
Crewe, which are now being pushed forward at the 
Stafford end of the station, are giving employment 
to a large number of men. Tunnelling the railway 
is now about to be undertaken, a tunnel- right 
underneath Crewe station having to be formed so as 
to give more room for the conduct of passenger 
traffic through the station without the interference 
of goods trains. The work is expected to last over 
three years, and the total cost is said to be likely to _ 
total up to £300,000. 


Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A , proposes to 
paint a large picture for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy of the Gorsedd ceremony, with the arch- 
druid Hwfa Mon wearing his official robes on the 
Maen Llog, and the other officers in their new robes 
and hoods which have been designed by Professor 
Herkomer. The bards, druids, ovates, musicians, 
and several of the honorary members of the Gorsedd 
are to be invited so as to make the gathering as ~ 
representative as possible, and they will meet in 
the grounds of Plas Coch, near Llanfair P.G., 
Anglesey. The ancient cromlech in the grounds of 
Pias Coch is to form a background for the scene, 
and unhewn stones will be provided to form the 
druidical circle. 


The Hon. Walter Rothschild formally opened 
the new synagogue in Mare-street, South Hackney, 
on Sunday. The buildings comprise, on the lower 
ground floor, a hall convertible into nine classrooms 
for the teaching of religion, provision being made 
for 300 children. The ground floor contains the 
main body of the synagogue, and the first floor is 
devoted to the ladies’ galleries. There is seating 
accommodation in the synagogue for 900 souls. 
The external design is carried out in red brick and 
artificial stone. The interior is painted in pure 
white, the woodwork being in imitation of old oak. 
The cost of the freehold site and of erecting the 
building, which was built from the designs of Mr. 
Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., amounted to about 
£8,000. 


On Saturday a new font, pulpit, and bells, that 
had been added to the church of St. Paul, which 
Sir Charles Seely has built for the new parish of 
Daybrook, were dedicated by the Bishop of Derby. 


In the course of the excavations which are being 
carried out at Furness Abbey, a bulla, or leaden 
seal, which must have come from Rome during the 
13th century, was found at the south-western 
corner of the ruins, near where the great hall stood, 
and where the Bull to which it was attached was 
probably kept. It is almost circular in shape, about 
the size of a crown piece of the present day, but 
somewhat thicker. Five Bulls were received at the 
Cisterciean establishment during the reign of Pope 
Innocent IV., and whilst William de Middleton was 
Abbot of Furness. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinp1na 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by mame. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Tue Stranp Newspaper Company, Limrrep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
isis. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
Si aes Bape two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
aeons can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 
. SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted”? is Onz Santina ror Twunty- 
¥ouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, : 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LX XII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. 


5. PM et ae 
KULVI., 1 XLIX., peed di, a eLVELL, 2s LAR 
LEXI, LX, LX, LXIV., LXV., LXVI. 
LXVI., LXVII., LXIX., LXX., LXXI, LXXI 


may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


8.8. Rayeren, R. G. L., E. G., axp OrnEers.—When 
reviewing in our issue of the 27th ult. “The Art of 
Tracing,” by E. W. Fritchley, architect, we omitted to 
mention that it is published at the Education Society’s 
Steam Press, Bombay. It is a thin duodecimo of 54 
pages, bound in stiff cloth boards; no price is named. 
We do not recall a book exclusively dealing with the 
subject published in England. 


Recxivep.—W. S. B.—L. T. D.—H. G. D.—8. h 
Co.—R. K. N. and Son. Sand 


Correspondence, 


—_+4+—__ 
POOR MORTAR. 
To the Editor of the Buwpine News. 


Sm,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A. H.,”’ (Burip- 
inc News, September 3, says of clayey earth in a 
mixture of sand and lime to make mortar, that 
“‘ the particles are soon dissolved by the action of 
rain and disintegrated by frost.’’ " This does not 
accurately describe what happens when mortar 
made with such materials jis exposed to the 
weather, for alumina (clay) is insoluble in water. 
This mortar is first disintegrated by frost, and the 
clayey particles are subsequently carried away in 
suspension by rain-water. If the lime happens 
to be burnt from some nearly pure limestone it 
will be dissolved gradually by the lime, but lime 
is sparingly soluble in water. Your correspon- 
dent goes on to say, “If only clean, sharp sand, 
be used, free from clay, then the bricklayer 
cannot cheat the mortar of its proper quantum of 
sand.’’ I presume he means that the bricklayer 
cannot cheat the mortar of its proper quantum 
of lime, which is a very different thing; again 
he says, ‘Take care of the cleanness and sharp- 
ness of the sand, and the (quality of the) lime will 
take care of itself.’” Here, he evidently means 
the quantity of the lime, for the addition of sand 
clean or dirty, in large or small quantity, can in 
no way affect the quality of the lime, which re- 
mains the same in any case, though the quality of 


the mortar does not. Without any desire to be 
critical, it appears as if your correspondent’s 


letter was the outcome of a confusion of ideas, 


assuming there are no printer’s errors in it. 

On page 398, Burtnpinc Nrws, September 17, 
another correspondent, writing on the same sub- 
ject, says 7 ‘‘ Limestone, when burned, becomes 
oxide of lime (CaO), chemically called ‘calcic 
oxide.’’’? There is no such substance as ‘‘ oxide 
of lime,’’ lime, as your correspondent imme- 
diately adds (and subsequently) being itselt the 
oxide of calcium. He explains that the setting 
of lime mortar is due to the reconversion of its 
slaked lime into the limestone from which that 
lime was derived by calcination, and, having 
partially explained this phenomenon, he pro- 
ceeds to say that the setting is due to the simul- 
taneous formation of silicate of lime which binds 
the particles of sand together apparently with an 
intensity in proportion to the quantity of silicate 
formed. The value of this explanation is, to some 
extent, discounted by the introduction to it, which 
says that the interaction of the lime and sand is 
‘‘something on this basis.”” Will your cor- 
respondent kindly give your readers the result of 
his analysis of some ‘‘ old Roman’’ mortar? This 
will determine to what extent lime becomes re- 
carbonised after 2,000 years, and what propor- 
tion of sand combines with lime to form silicate 
of lime? Your correspondent’s meaning is 
obscure when he says the early fresco painters 
put lime in pits ‘‘so as to cause it to lose its 
causticity by the gradual expulsion of the CQ).”’ 
Hehasalready stated that lime is ‘‘CaO.’’ Where, 
then, does the CO, come from, which this lime is 
supposed to lose in the pits? 


This method of writing is unfortunately a 
characteristic of too many~ writers, on building 
matters when they touch on scientific subjects. 
For instance, a recently-published voluminous 
work on ‘‘ Plastering’’ contains the following 
valuable piece of information : ‘‘Sand is the most 
widely distributed substance in nature, not only 
in the mineral, but also in the animal and vege- 
table kingdom.”’ If, for sand, silica is under- 
stood, the first portion of the sentence is unob- 
jectionable, not otherwise. Taking man as the 
highest type of animal, and a ‘fitting representa- 
tive of the animal kingdom, one is at a loss to 
know where sand is widely distributed in him. 
Men sometimes are afflicted with gravel, which 
is only a coarse kind of sand ; but, that a man of 
fourteen stone weight should have about seven 
stone of sand ‘‘in the belly of him,’’ as Carlyle 


would say—that is, to make it the most widely 


distributed substance in him, seems almost in- 
credible. Not being a physician, the writer 
cannot say more than express the belief that such 
a case would be a very critical one indeed. With 
regard to the vegetable kingdom, one can only 
ask, Do the vegetables grow on the moon, that 
burnt-up cinder, or on Mars, or Jupiter, with 
sand widely distributedin them? for they certainly 
do not grow on this planet. Our vegetables have 
carbon for their most widely distributed sub- 
stance, and this they obtain from the atmosphere 
by the decomposition of its carbon dioxide. 
Again, in a very valuable book, on ‘‘ The Trees 
of Commerce,’’ we are gravely informed that oak- 
trees are particularly abundant in the Isle of 
Portland, in the limestone known as ‘ Portland 
stone.’ Now, it is difficult to determine if the 
writer refers to the ‘‘ dirt bed,’’ which is remark- 
able for its numerous tree stumps, and was once 
classed as a ‘‘ Portland’’ rock, though now it is 
considered to be the base bed of the Purbeck 
seris, or to the underlying ‘‘ Portland”’ beds ; in 
ether case, there is not a single oak-tree found 
fossilin them, for the simple reason that oaks 
were not ‘‘invented’’ at the time. They are first 
found (probably some million years later) in the 
Middle Eocene rocks. The Jurassic architect 
must then have been contentto build with the aura- 
caria and one or two other conifers of no import- 
ance, for even Memel, Dantzic, and Riga fir, let 
alone Baltic timber, or that from the White Sea, 
had not yet been put upon the market! The 
following interesting information is given ina 
book on building, published many years ago, and 
is too good to be lost to your readers. ‘‘ Jabal was 
the first that wrote on this subject ’’ (geometry), 
and which he performed with his brethren, 
Jubal, Tubal Cain, and Naahmah, who, together, 
wrote, in two columns, the arts of geometry, 
&c.,’’ which were found (after the flood of 
Noah) by MHermarines, ‘a descendant from 
Noah,”’ and probably the founder of the horse 
marines! Abraham was also a geometer, and 
when he went into Egypt he taught Euclid the 


‘at Fradley Junction on the previous Saturday 


science of geometry!’’ Whether this Abraham 
was the ‘‘ father of the faithful,’’ or the Abraham 
after whom the ce'ebrated heights outside Quebec 
are named, the writer does not say; but he might 
have condesvended to inform his readers how 
Abraham, if he was of that ilk from Canaan, 
and who died 2,000 years before Christ, could 
possibly have taught Euclid, who was born only 
about 300 years before Christ.—I am, &c., 

W.. E. M. 


oo 


CHIPS. 


Arrangements have been practically completed 
for the removal, next month, of the Government 
laboratory from Somerset House to the new 
premises, near Clare Market, off the north side of 
the Strand. 


At the annual prize distribution of the Liverpool 
School of Science, Technology, and Att, held on 
Friday, it was reported that in the Liverpool School 
of Art and the School of Architecture and A oplied 
Arts, conducted by Professor F. M. Simpson, the 
total in day and evening classes last session was 630 
students. te 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to provide a 
technical school for Danfermline and district, anda 
meeting of the Burgh School Board will be held 
shortly to consider his offer of £7,000 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the object in view. . 


A new fountain is to be erected by Mr. Astor in 
the grounds at Cliveden. It is to be composed of 
marble from Naples, a dozen blocks, each weighing 
about 12 tons, having been landed from barges 4 
Maidenhead. , 3 


The will of Miss Jean Ingelow, the novelist, of 6, 
Holland Villas-road, Kensington, who died on July 
20, has been proyed by Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, 
the brother and sole execator, the value of the 
personal estate being £6,018. 


The organ in the well-known Saxon and Har 
English church at Barnack, Northants, was reopen 
last week after having been rebuilt by Messrs. 
Walker and Sons, of London. 


At the Mansion House Justice-room on Saturday, 
William T. Hooker, aged 53, a builder at Shirley, 
near Southampton, was charged with publishing a 
libel on Sir Walter Prideaux, clerk and solicitor to 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. The prosecution arose 
out of a dispute between the complainant and the 
Rev. Canon Jones on the one hand, as trustees of 
some property at Shirley, and the defendant on the 
other, and it was stated that the latter had subjected 
them to a course of persistent slander and abuse, 
Alderman Sir H. Knight remanded him, agreeing 
to take bail. ; a : : ia 

Some months ago a considerable portion of the 
plaster on the north side of tower of Wren’s cho 
of St. James, Garlickhithe, E.C., was stripped ff 
owing to the heat to which it was exposed by a fire 
on the opposite side of the street. Upon examina- 
tion, it was found that the original masonry of the 
tower remained practically intact, and that at some 
period the whole had been covered with ay 

a 


The remainder of the tower is now being cleared 
plaster. i 
An inquest was held last week at the Swan Inn, 
Fradley, Staffs, on the body of William 
Wright, 31, of 40, Lombard-street, Lichfield, 
manager for the firm of Messrs. Joseph Wright 
Sons, builders, whose body was found in the cay 


morning. A verdict of suicide 


whilst of unso 
mind was returned. : A 


sewerage works, and £400 for fire- brigade 
About £23,000 has now been borrowe 
council for their sewerage works, 


A fire broke out early on Sunday morning ina 
timber yard and saw mills belonging to Mc. J, 
Thompson, situated in Bacon-street, 
Green. The mills and timber were nearly destro 
anda house that was occupied by Mr. Thomp 
was seriously damaged, A building, about 3 
by 30ft., used as cabinet makers’ workshops 
P. Levy, was severely damaged. . 


Col. W. L. Coke, M.Inst.C.E., an inspector 6 
the Local Government Board, held an inquir 
the Town Hall, Chester, on Thursday in last wee! 
as to an application by the corporation for sanc 
to borrow £20,000 for electric-lighting pur 
£4,100 for the purchase of 20 acres of land at Be 
House forsewage disposal, £2,340 for the completior 
of the Foregate-street improvement, There was 4 
further application for approval of the appropriation 
of sums amounting to £4,770 to be received 1 
the sale of corporate lands or consolidated s 
towards the cost of erecting buildings fat the Cro 
and of purchasing the Dee Mills. aa 
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Intercommumication. 


—_+¢4—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


’ {11790.]—Fences.—Will any of your readers kindly 
state whether any rule or custom exists to distinguish the 
ownership of garden fences? Should the heads or the 
points of the nails for fixing the palings be on the side of 
the owner of the garden ?—R. W. H. 


[11791.|—Building By-Laws.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there is any legislation defining the 
respective rights of building and adjoining owners of 
party-wallsin districts outside the County of London, in 
a similar manner that Part 8 of the London Building Act 
governs such cases inside the county? I can find no 
= Se to any such legislation in any local by-laws.— 


[11792.] Architectural Book.—I have in my 

ssession a work on design published in London in 1755, 
called *‘ Architecture improved in a collection of modern, 
elegant, and useful designs, in the taste of Inigo Jones, 
Mr. Kent, &c., all curiously engrayed on 50 copper plates, 
octayo. Designed by Robert Morris, surveyor, late of 
Hyde Park-street, London. Sold by Robert Sayer, 
opposite Fetter-lane, Fleet-street. M.D.C.C.L.V. (Price, 
7s. 6d.)”’ I should be glad if any reader could inform me 
whether this book is of any value, on account of either its 
age orrarity asan architectural curiosity ?—In1aGo. 


[11793.|—Portland Cement.—I saw in the Buiip- 
inG News of last week some matter upon “ Plasters, 
Cements, and Mortars,’’ which is very useful,and I should 
be extremely obliged if “H. C 8.” would kindly inform 
me upon the following :—How to intensify the setting and 
impermeability of Portland cement so as to render it 
weatherproof, for use on flat roofs, fall lin. in 10ft.? I 
am trying diluted silicate of soda, applied on the sur- 
face while the cement is setting; but am anxious to 
know whether there is anything still better.—Muca 
INTERESTED. 


REPLIES. 


 [11781.;—White Plaster.—In the construction of 
walls, plaster of Paris is used in that city externally as 
well as for inside uses; but for half-timber work, the 
kind of plaster known as ‘‘ rough-cast’’ should be used. 

The wall should be first pricked up with lime and hair, and 
a second coat applied. During the process of this second 
coat, rough-cast should be applied, which adheres to the 
wet coating just put on. It is made of pure lime and 
water in a half-liquid state, and small well-washed gravel 
is mixed with it. This mixture is thrown from a pail on 
to the wall with a float. Of course, any colour can be 
given to the coat.—G. H. 

" [11784.]—Office Routine.—The best way of learning 
this is in an office. Building accounts haye been treated 
in a recent book, which was noticed in the Burtpinc 
News some time ago, but I forget the name. The filing 
of correspondence is not a very difficult matter, letters 
should be classified and indexed, and every architect and 
surveyor has his own way of doing this. Iam not aware 
of any books treating this subject.—A Srupenr. 


{11787.]—Damp-Course.—There are several kinds of 
damp-course —vitrified glazed ware with perforations laid 
in thin slabs, slates in cement, thin lead, asphalte. To 
insert a damp-course in an old brick house, I should 
- advise cutting out a course of bricks a foot or two at a 

- time, and inserting either a layer of 4lb. milled lead, or, 
better still, Taylor’s damp-proof course of stoneware, 
perforated. These slabs are made for 18in., 14in., and 
ether thicknesses of wall. Jennings has also a patent 
sleeper block of earthenware.—G. H. G. 


OO —___— 
CHIPS, 


The foundation-stone of a parish room for Christ 
Church, St. Alban’s, Herts, was laid last week. Mr. 
Hi. E. Hansell is the architect, and the building is 
of grey bricks with dressings of red Corsehill stone. 
The chief room will be 42ft. Gin. by 27ft. Messrs. 
J. and W. Savage, of Lattimore-road, St. Alban’s, 
are the builders, and the cost will be about £800. 


For the office of surveyor of highways to the 
rural sanitary authority of Cheadle, at a salary of 
£150 per annum, there were 26 candidates. The 
voting at the last meeting of the council resulted in 
the election of Mr. W. P. Inskip, of Cheadle. 


The Bishop of Gloucester has fixed Wednesday 
next (Michaelmas Day) for the reopening of the 
Lady - chapel of the cathedral which has been 
restored at a cost of £10,000. Evensong will be 
sung unaccompanied, the choir being placed in the 
minstrel galleries, which have not been used for 
such a purpose for 400 years. 


Thanks to the liberality of Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum, 
the collection of fictile ivories which was the result 
of Professor Westwood’s life-long researches has 
been acquired for the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 


On Monday a memorial bust of the late Dr. Gilbert 
Ward, of Blyth (1805-95), was unveiled in the hall 
of the Thomas Knight Memorial Hospital, at Blyth. 
The bust is composed of white marble, and stands 
upon a pedestal of green marble. The work was 
done in Venice, from a photograph, by Antonio 
Frilli. - : 

The memory of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
_ bury, Dr. Benson, has been hohented: a Dunluce 
_ Parish Church, Bushmills, where he administered 
___ his last Communion a week before his sudden death, 
_ by the erection of a new chancel, which was 
_ dedicated on Thursday evening in last week by the 

‘Primate of freland, Dr, Alexander. : - 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Breacu or Burnpinc By-Laws.—Charles Grant 
and James Grant, of the Waterloo Sawmills, 
Burslem, were summoned to the Burslem Police- 
court on the 14th inst. for a breach of the borough 
by-laws in allowing two new dwelling-houses, 
situate in Furnival-street, Burslem, to be occupied 
without obtaining a certificate from the surveyor 
certifying the houses to be in every respect fit for 
human habitation on the 3rd and 9th of August, 
and on subsequent dates. Mr, A. Ellis, town clerk, 
appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. Abberley for 
the defendants. Mr. Joseph Boulton, building 
inspector, proved the case, Mr. Abberley pleaded 
guilty to a technical offence, and explained that 
Messrs. Grant complied with all the requirements 
of the buildings inspector with the exception of one 
matter—viz., the provision of a certain down-spout. 
The foreman omitted to inform Messrs. Grant on 
the Stokes Wakes Saturday, when the matter was 
mentioned. The tenants had been given permission 
to go into the houses for their own convenience in 
Wakes week, and they did not commence to pay 
rent until some time afterwards. Fined 103. and 
costs—£1 4s. altogether. 


CASE UNDER THE Buitpine Act, SECTION 74 (2). 
—The case of A. Payne, District Surveyor of Hast 
Hackney (South) and North Bow, versus Simpson 
and Cove, builders, was heard before Mr. Dickinson 
at North London Police-court, Sept. 16. Defendant 
had made alterations and additions to a public-house, 
Devon Arms, 53, Morning-lane, Hackney, exceeding 
10 squares in area, and had formed an approach 
from the back leading to the bar and the staircase 
for the use of the dwelling-house without fitting the 
opening between the said approach and the bar with 
fire-resisting doors. The defendants replied that 
they were carrying out the instructions of the archi- 
tect, who said the doors were not necessary. The 
defendants were fined 10s. and 12s. costs, with an 
intimation that they would be liable to a further 
penalty if the doors were not placed there. This 
agrees with recent decisions on the point. 


Tue Liaprniry or LANDLORDS.—CLARKE VY. 
Lonpon.—Mr. R. H, Clarke, builder, 16, Finsbury- 
pavement, brought an action, in the City of London 
Court on Friday, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
against Mr. F. London, 170, Edmund-street, 
Birmingham, to recover the sum of £10 2s., work 
done at and materials supplied to 85, Finsbury- 
pavement. The solicitor for plaintiff said that 
Messrs. Tillett and Yeoman had the premises in 
question in their hands to manage for the defendant. 
The ‘premises had been vacant, and Tillett and 
Yeoman obtained a tenant who was prepared to 
take the premises subject to certain repairs and 
alterations being done. Thereupon the plaintiff 
was supplied with a specification by Tillett and 
Yeoman of the work which was to be done. That 
amounted to £85. During the progress of the work 
one of the sanitary inspectors of the City came to 
view it, and he insisted upon certain other work 
being carried out beyond that which appeared in 
the specification. .Of course the plaintiff was bound 
to do the work, and he now claimed £10 2s. for it. 
Mr. Aldous said the defendant had paid the £85 
originally agreed upon for work which he had 
ordered to be done. He gave no order for the work 
amounting to £10 2s., and therefore he did not see 
why he should be called upon to pay for that which 
had been done without any authority on his part. 
His Honour did not think it mattered whether the 
defendant had given the order or not. If, he said, 
the sanitary inspector required work to be done, then 
thelandlord‘could not help himself. Mr. Aldous : We 
cannot be made liable for the work unless we give 
the order. His Honour: Yes, under the Sanitary 
Acts, youcan, Mr, Aldous argued that, as soon as 
the sanitary inspector required extra work to be 
done, the plaintiff surely should have communicated 
with the defendant, and asked whether the work 
was to be done or not. His Honour said the sanitary 
inspector would have taken the defendant before a 
magistrate, and the magistrate would have made 
the order, It was useless to oppose things of that 
sort. Mr. W. H. Gathercole, one of the sanitary 
inspectors under the Commissioners of Sewers, was 
called, and spoke to visiting the premises in ques- 
tion. He said he gave the plaintiff to understand 
that the extra work which had been done was 
necessary. He could not have passed the work 
specified for without requiring the extra work to be 
done. In cross-examination, he admitted that he 
had served the defendant with no written notice 
requiring the extra work to be done. That was 
because the work was done without his haying to 
proceed to the length of giving a written notice. 
Mr. Aldous submitted that the owner of property 
was not liable for repairs ordered by a sanitary in- 
spector until written notice had been given. His 
Honour said the written notice was not necessary. 
The inspector went to Messrs, Tillett and Yeoman, 
and told them that the extra work must be done. 
Messrs. Tillett and Yeoman were the agents of the 
defendant, and therefore they had authority to get 
the work done. The defendant could not get out 
of “3 Judgment was entered for the plaintiff, with 
costs. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. — 


Farnporoucu.—The Thames Conservancy Board 
have applied for and obtained summonses against 
the urban district council of Farnborough, Hants, 
for polluting the river Blackwater by their sewage 
farm. Mr. Radford, C.E., about twelve months 
ago prepared plans for a thorough system of drain- 
age, and for dealing with the sewage on the con- 
fines of the district instead of in the centre, where 
the present small and inadequate farm is situated. 
This scheme, which was adopted, was estimated to 
cost £30,000. It was opposed by some of the 
council, but the Local Government Board, after an 
inquiry, agreed to grant a provisional order. At 
the last election, however, the Anti-Drainage 
Scheme party obtained the victory. They refused. 
to proceed with the order, and they have since been 
experimenting with different systems. They have 
obtained a report on a septic system, and negotiated 
with the inventor for a scheme which he offered to 
carry out for about £4,000. But the Chairman of 
the Council, who was on the Bench when the 
summons was granted, gave an assurance that 
another scheme would be adopted that night at the 
meeting of the Council, and on this assurance the 
Chief Inspector of the Conservancy agreed to hold 
over proceedings for another three months, This 
scheme is by Messrs, Martin, Wells, and Co., con- 
tractors, of Aldershot, who agree for between 
£2,000 and £3,000 to lay down tanks for septic 
treatment, to take the whole responsibility of the 
management of the existing farm for three years, 
and to produce an effluent that shall be satisfactory 
to the Conservators. A plan is to be also prepared 
for the drainage of the large portion of the district 
which is at present undrained. 


MANCHESTER AND ITS SEWAGE-DisposaL DIFFI- 
CULTIES.—A special meeting of the Manchester City 
Council was held on Friday to consider the ex- 
pediency of promoting a Parliamentary Bill to 
authorise the corporation to construct a culvert to 
convey the effluent of the sewage of Manchester, 
after chemical treatment and precipitation, from 
the works of the corporation at Davyhulme into 
the river Mersey at Randale’s Sluices, a distance 
of sixteen miles, at an estimated cost of £258,000. 
The matter was. discussed at length, some of the 
opponents of the scheme arguing that the expendi- 
ture was much under-estimated. It was intimated 
that a statement had been made on behalf of Liver- 
pool that no opposition would be forthcoming from 
that quarter provided the effluent was chemically 
treated, as proposed. On a vote being taken, the 
scheme was adopted by 49 votes to 9. Subsequently 
a formal objection was lodged by one of the city 
elective auditors, on the ground that the scheme 
had not been sanctioned, as required by the Borough 
Funds Act, 1872, by an absolute majority of the 
whole council. A second meeting of the City 
Council will therefore be held on October 6th to 
confirm the adoption of the scheme. 


CoventRY.—The General Works Committee of 
the City Council have negotiated an agreement 
with Mr. James Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E., for his 
employment as engineer for the sewage scheme, 
Mr. Mansergh is to prepare plans, sections, speci- 
fications, &c., and supervise the execution of the 
work for a commission of 5 per cent. on the actual 
cost, exclusive of lands and easements. He is also 
to take out the quantities, to prepare and print bills 
of quantities and specifications, and provide copies 
for the use of tenderers, and copies of working 
drawings and specifications for contractors, for a 
further commission of 1} per cent. on the amount 
of the accepted tenders. The city engineer is to act 
as resident engineer, unless and until the corpora- 
tion, with the approval of Mr. Mansergh, other- 
wise determine. In any such case the corporation 
are to appoint and pay a resident engineer approved 
by Mr. Mansergh. The corporation are also to 
appoint and pay such inspectors as may be re- 
quired, such inspectors being either nominated or 
approved by Mr. Mansergh. The agreement has 
been confirmed by the corporation. 


6 


A public library and reading-room are about to 
be built for the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, and towards the cost Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards has promised the sum of £6,000 con- 
ditionally. Messrs. C. J. Phipps and A. Blomfield 
Jackson, of 26, Mecklenburg-square, W.C., are the 
architects. 


The foundation-stone was laid last week of a 
Welsh Methodist chapel in Marten-place, Canton, 
Cardiff. The style of the building is Gothic, one of 
the principal features being a tower and turret at 
the north-west-angle of the building. The materials 
used are Newbridge stone with Bath stone dressings, 
and the internal woodwork is of pitch-pine. The 
edifice, which will accommodate 650 people, will cost 
about £2,360, and the work is in the hands of 
Messrs. Cox and Bardo, contractors, Elm-street, 
Cardiff. The architects are Messrs, Habershon and 
Fawckner, of Cardiff and Newport, architects to the 
Tredegar estate. 
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THe annual report on the British Museum 
states that the number of visitors to the library 
again declined, owing, it is believed, to the 
growth of local libraries in the Metropolis, and 
there has also been a slight reduction of the total 
number of visitors to the several departments. 
No very large works have been undertaken on the 
fabric of the Museum; but the substitution of 
skylights for windows in the Egyptian and 
Babylonian rooms on the upper floor, commenced 
two years ago, is in progress, and when completed 
will add materially to the wall-space available for 
exhibition cases, and will improve the light in the 
several rooms. The rearrangement of the sculp- 
tures from the site of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus has been almost completed. Excavations 
have been carried on, with means placed at the 
disposal of the trustees by the bequest of Miss 
Emma T. Turner, at Enkomi, near Salamis, in 
Cyprus, on the site of a cemetery of the 
Mycenwan period. ‘The antiquities discovered 
are both numerous and important, ‘including a 
large proportion of gold ornaments. The opera- 
tions of this year have exhausted the Turner 
bequest. The sum of £2,000, s0 generously 
bequeathed by Miss Turner, has enabled the 
trustees to undertake, since 1893, three successful 
excavations in Cyprus—viz., at Amathus, at 
Curium, and at Enkomi, with the result that the 
Museum collections have been enriched by most 
valuable and interesting remains. Among the 
more important purchases are enumerated a series 
ot Egyptian sculptures of extreme antiquity, 
dating back to about 3700 ».c.; a remarkable 
sarcophagus of terracotta, painted with battle 
scenes from Glazomene, in Ionia, of the 6th 
century B.c.; a MS. copy of the Gospels, called 
“The Gospel of St. Grimbald,’’? written and 
ornamented early in the 11th century in the 
Monastery of Newminster at Winchester; a 
drawing by Michelangelo Buonaroti, one of the 
finest extant works of the master. No oppor- 
tunity of enriching the Library by purchases on 
an extensive scale occurred during the year, and 
the additions of chief importance were early pro- 
ductions of the Press. The most remarkable of 
these is Macho’s French Bible, or rather abridge- 
ment of the Scriptures, printed at Lyons about 
1477 ; one of the rarest of old French books, says 
Dr. Garnett, and the first containing woodcuts, 
the first in which the place of imprint is specified, 
and preceding the. first actual translation of the 
Bible into French by more than forty years. A 
proposal made by the committee of the Huxley 
Memorial Fund to place a statue of the late 
Professor Huxley, by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., in 
the Natural History Museum has been agreed to 
by the trustees. 


Tue 58th annual report of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, just issued, states that the 
number of applications for the production of 
records, State papers, &c., in 1896 -were, in the 
legal search room 14,228, and in the literary 
research room 22,634. The work of preparing a 
systematic calendar of the Patent rolls is proceed- 
ing. The object of the scheme is to provide an 
English calendar to these invaluable documents 
from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. 
inclusive. Mr. R. P. Mahaffy, B.A., has begun 
a calendar which will deal with Irish papers in 
the Public Record Office during the reign of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth, and during 
the earlier part of the reign of Charles II. Those 
of subsequent date fall within the scope of the 
calendar of State Papers, Domestic, and the 
calendar of Home Office Papers. As to buildings, 
the new block of the Public Record Office, facing 
Chancery-lane, having been completed in 1895, 
as stated in the last report, the House of Commons 
voted a sum of £20,000 for the financial year 
1896-97 towards the erection of another block, 
which will connect it with the portion erected 
between 1850 and 1871. The cost of this fourth 
instalment of the General-Repository of Records 
is estimated at £50,000. The site having been 
cleared by the demolition of Rolls House and 
Rolls Chapel, the work was begun in the month 
of February, 1896, 


Trarric on Buchanan-street, Glasgow, between 
St. Vincent-street and West George-street, has 
been suspended during the earlier part of this 
week to allow of the laying down of a new sort of 
paving by way of experiment. The material is a 
kind of asphalte, is the patent of an American 
company, and is named alcatraz. Its chief con- 


stituents are a quartz sand found on the coast of 
California, fibre, and bitumen. Although new in 
this country, the alcatraz paving has been in use 
in America for a considerable number of years, 
and it is alleged to stand wear admirably, and 
also extremes of heat and cold. The workmen 
engaged in laying the pavement have been 
brought from America, and are mostly men of 
colour. In putting it down they are assisted by 
a small and very rapid steam road-roller, and 
throughout the day the operations attracted large 
crowds. The asphalte is laid on the top of con- 
crete to a depth of 3in. The pavement is to be 
upheld by the company for five years, free of cost 
to the Glasgow Corporation. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to an adver- 
tisement in the Birmingham newspapers for a 
surveyor of highways, inserted -by the East Elloe 
Rural District Council, who offer the munificent 
salary of £62 10s. a year, to include all travelling 
expenses. ._In return for this splendid salary the 
‘‘person appointed must be fully competent to 
perform all duties appertaining to the office, 
keeping accounts prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the council, give a guarantee 
fidelity bond for £100 for the faithful discharge of 
the duties, and be responsible for the repairs and 
keeping in order everything connected with a 
length of 115 miles of roads, tofind and keep hisown 
horse, and devote the whole time to the duties of 
his office.’”” Our correspondent asks whether the 
members of the East Elloe R.D.C. believe that 
for such a sum they can obtain the services of a 
‘‘competent surveyor.’’ Surely this is a case 
where the Municipal and County Engineers and 
Surveyors’ Association might, with effect, make 
representations to the Local Government Board. 


Tue work of excavating the site of the Grey 
Friars Monastery within the grounds of Cardiff 
Castle, undertaken by the Marquis of Bute, and 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. C. B. 
Fowler, architect, of Cardiff, proceeds apace, and 
interesting discoveries continue to be made. 
Lord Bute recently gave orders for the removal 
of the whole of the accumulated earth, the 
dumpings of refuse by generations of Cardiffian 
scavengers, from the floor of the church of the 
monastery. At the depth of about 4ft. from the 
modern surface that floor was uncovered, and in 
the north aisle the stone foundation of a tomb 
was laid bare, with a portion of the stone plinth 
in situ. This tomb was found to contain the 
skeletons of two persons, and is believed to be 
the burying-place of Sir William Flemming and 
Llewelyn Bren, who were interred here in the 
middle of the 14th century. They were buried 
side by side, under a stone tomb, which was in 
existence about the year 1530. In addition to 
the tomb and its contents, there has been dis- 
covered the connecting passage between the 
church and the cloisters of the monastic buildings. 
Arch-stones of the nave arcade have been un- 
earthed, while on the south side several yards of 
orignal floor have been laid bare, one of the 
tiles, representing the arms of England—three 
lions and a shield—being in situ. Several coins 
have been picked up, amongst them being a silver 
penny struck at York in the reign of Henry I. 
or II., a Dutch coin of much later date, and an 
Abbey copper token of about the time of Henry V. 


Tue fourth annual report on the changes in 
wages and hours of labour in the United Kingdom 
has just been published as a bulky green-book of 
274 pages by the Labour Department. During 
the year dealt with, 1896, the net result of all 
the changes recorded has been, Mr. H. Llewellyn 
Smith, the Commissioner for Labour, reports, a 
rise of wages amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly £27,000 a week. This increase, although 
shared by all the important groups of trade except 
mining, was chiefly accounted for by a general 
rise in wages in the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades. The average weekly increase per in- 
dividual affected was 103d. The average per- 
centage of unemployed members of trade unions 
making returns was only 3-4 in 1896, compared 
with 5°8 in 1895, 6°9 in 1894, and 7-5 in 1893. 
In the building trades, taken as a whole, no fewer 
than 88,946 workpeople received an increase of 


(wages, averaging 2s. 07d. per head per week, as 
!compared with 24,431 in 1895 (when the rise was 


1s. 8id.), 32,993 in 1894 (1s. 5d. rise), and 44,538 
in 1893 (rise 1s. 53d.), showing more than a 
maintenance of the steady augmentation shown 
during the last four years. The changes in the 
hours of labour affected a far larger number of 
people than in any of the preceding years, the 
net result being a decrease of nearly three- 


| longed exposure to the weather before making 


quarters of an hour weekly per individual. The 
numbers for 1896 were, however, unduly swollen 
by the inclusion of building operatives in London, 
whese hours of labour underwenta very slight in- 
crease in connection with the readjustment of 
working rules. The advance in wages in the 
building trades were next in importance to those 
in the shipbuilding and engineering trades, and 
of the total increase under the first head of 
£9,141, no less than £5,373 is due to the general 
advance in the London building trades that took 
place during the spring of 1896. As might be 
expected, the chief gainers by the rise in these 
trades were the carpenters (38,576) and brick- 
Jayers (27,075), the net weekly rise being £3,954 
in the former case and £2,838 in the latter. In 
London the only class who did not share in the 
increase were the house painters. Changes, 
affecting over 1,000 workmen, also took place in 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, The Potteries, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh. Glasgow, and Dublin. 

THe Local Government Board haye just de-. 
cided a question of some importance as affecting — 
the powers and rights of the smaller town — 
councils. The Blandford town authority gavea — 
tradesman permission to bring out his shop — 
window over the pavement some 15in. to 18in., _ 
to be in a line with like windows on either side. _ 
The county council, who contribute towards the _ 
maintenance of the highway, demanded that the — 
projection should be put back, as being an en-— 
croachment on the public footway. The town — 
council refused to comply, considering that their 
powers and rights in this connection had not been 
abrogated by alliance with the county council for 
the purposes of the maintenance of main roads. _ 
The latter body thereupon withheld the sum of 
£31, due in respect of the pee of the highway 
in question, until the window was displaced. The — 
result of the dispute was an appeal to the Local 
Government Board, who have supported the 
town council and ordered the county authority to 
pay the sum withheld and the cost of the inquiry. 


An exhibition of art work done by the 
students at the South - West London Poly- 
technic, which is situated in the Manresa-road, 
Chelsea, Mr. C. L. Burns being the head master, 
was opened on Saturday in the gymnasium, The ~ 
principle classes are for decorative designs in 
black and white, wood-carying, cut and embossed 
leatherwork, embroidery and decorative needle- _ 
work, drawing, painting, and modelling, and 
spinning and weaving. Mr.F. R. Wilkins was — 
awarded a bronze medal for his design for a wood _ 
panel, and Mr. W. F. Blagg takes a silver medal _ 
for his design for a cabinet. The same student 
has also gained a silver medal for a colour-print- | 
ing design, and takes a bronze medal for decora- _ 
tive wall-paper. Mr. Moller has a design for a — 
metal hand-mirror, and Mr. Townsend contributes _ 
a model of a horse. A bronze medal is awarded _ 
to Mr. F. A. Browne for a stencilled frieze witha | 
fruit subject ; and other exhibits commended are _ 
Mr. E. Pomeroy’s dishes in hammered copper, 
Mr. Kemp. Welch’s pastel studies, Miss Anna — 
Griffin’s water-colour, ‘‘ A Rainy Day, Chelsea,” 
Miss G. Gaudet’s water-colour studies, Mr. H. — 
E. Compton’s sunset scene at Finstral Bay, Corn~- | 
wall; Miss 8. Collett’s miniatures, and Miss _ 
Simons’s needlework. The exhibition remains — 
open to-day and to-morrow. - | 

_Erriorescence on brickwork may, according to _ 
Professor Giinther, of the University of Rostock, — 
come either from the bricks or from the mortar. | 
While incrustations of calcium carbonate do no | 
harm beyond spoiling the appearance of the work, — 
soluble alkali salts repeatedly dissolve and re- — 
crystallise in the cracks, ultimately producing dis- 
integration. To prevent these incrustations, — 
pyrites and sulphates can either be removed b 
the slow process of seasoning the clay by pro 


into bricks, or by adding barium salts to the cla, 

before burning, so as to produce the insolubl | 
barium sulphate. Another remedy is the pre- 
vention, in continuous kilns, of the oxidation of — 
the sulphur present in the clay or coal beyondthe 
stage of sulphurous acid, which may be effecte 
by limiting the air supply. Finally, the bricks — 
should be very thoroughly burnt, since in this 
state they are less disposed to absorb the moisture 
necessary for the extraction of the soluble salts. 


“A Winter Resment on THE Rryrera’’ draws 
attention in the Zimes to the sanitary condition of 
most of the houses let to visitors. On arrivalat 
his destination on the Riviera he found he was in 
a house of an expensive character being built im a 
very good situation. In the middle of it, in the 
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basement, was a great pit. Inquiring the object 
of this, he was told it was the ‘‘ fosse ’’ or cesspool 
for the whole house. The pipes that led into it 
from the closets were very large and of rough 
earthenware, with very imperfect joints, and they 
were all inside the house. A friend who had an 
examination made of a house he proposed to take 
was told it was in the best sanitary condition, so 
much so, indeed, that ‘‘not a drop of sewage 
could escape outside the house.’”? Examining a 
house himself later on with a view to hiring it for 
the year, the ‘‘ Winter Resident’’ found the cess- 
pool partly outside and partly under the house, 
the soil-pipes coming down inside the house of the 
very roughest construction, and no pretence of a 
siphon trap. Aninch or so of water in the pan 
was supposed to provide all necessary security 
against the admission of sewer-gas. The owner 
was indignant at being told this was all wrong ; 
the English, he said, were mad about microbes ; 
he had always let the house, and he would do 
nothing. The English doctor stated that 99 
houses out of 100 were no better. He concludes 
by remarking that the same people who-insist on 
excessively stringent tests before taking a house in 
London go -gaily into such a house as he has 
described on the Riviera. 


Tue authorities of the Water Department at 
Chicago have been endeavouring to secure a de- 
vice that will prevent the theft of water from the 
city main by manufacturers who, it is alleged, 
tamper with the meters and draw water 
through the by-pass around the meter. Mr. 
Alexander Prussing has patented an electrical 
device for this purpose, which will allow the dials 
of meters all over the city to be kept in a single 
room in the City Hall, where they can be watched, 
and where the ringing of an electric bell will give 
notice of any attempt to tamper with the meters 
of factories. Mr. Prussing claims that the cost of 
the control system will be small, as the council 
already has plenty of wires to all parts of the city 
and the right to use the conduits and poles of 
several companies. He estimates that the local 
wiring will be inexpensive, while the recorder 
costs but little, and will save much of the cost of 
inspection under the present methods. 


—_—_——— SEE? 


The Intermediate and Technical Schools at 
Llanelly were opened on Tuesday. The new build- 
ings occupy a commanding site near the hospital, 
on Marble Hill, overlooking the town. They have 
been built from the designs of Mr. W. H. D. Caple, 
Cardiff, by Mr. KE. Groom, contractor. Accom- 
modation is provided both for boys and girls, the 
total cost being £5,200. The equipment of the 
workshops, laboratories, laundries, &c., has entailed 
an additional expense of £2,000. 


The refuge hut on the Zugspitze, the highest 
mountain in Germany (10,000ft.), near Garmisch, 
in the centre of the Bavarian Highlands, was 
opened on Sunday last. It stands on the Grat 
between the east and west peaks, affords accommo- 
dation for 22 guests, and is built of stone, tied 
together and fixed to the rock by steel bars. The 
interior is lined with cork and felt. The architect 
is Herr Wenz, of Gross-Hessenlohe, and the cost, 
£2,000, has been met by the Munich section of the 
Alpen- Verein. - 


Steady ee is being made with the extension 
from London Bridge to Moorgate-street of the City 
and South London Railway. At present the 


- principal undertaking is the shoring up of Hawkes- 


moor’s Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard- 
street, in order to build beneath it a City station. 
The south wall of the church will be entirely sup- 
ported on steel girders, and the north wall partially. 
A new foundation is essential for the twelve stone 
columns, which support the arcade and roof above. 
The engineers for the new railway are Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Mr. David Hay, while Mr. James Forgie 
is the resident engineer, Messrs, John Mowlem 
and Co, are the contractors. 


An inquest was held at Chadderton, near Man- 
chester, on Monday, regarding the death of John 
Greenwood (30), steeplejack, Oldham. Robert 
Calvert, Oldham, a steeplejack, said he was 
engaged on Friday with a man named Bowden 
and deceased to put up scaffolding to remove the 
terracotta coping off the top of the chimney of 
chemical works in Haig-lane, Chadderton. While 
removing the terracotta a portion of the chimney 
slipped and fell on to the scaffold, which gave way 
and Greenwood was precipitated to the ground a 
distance of about ninety yards. Witness got on to 
the ladder, and Bowden clung to a portion of the 
top of the chimney which remained intact. Gavin 
Torrence, foreman for Mr, Ball, chimney repairer 
Paks ae. to find yer in terracotta work 
at the tops of chimneys, verdict of ‘ i 
death ’’ was returned, ; oe many 

a 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 


SarurDAY (TO-mMoRROW).—Visit to the Grove Fever Hos- 
pital, Tooting. Trainfrom Ludgate Hill 
to Tooting Junction at 2.54, or Victoria 
to Balham, 2.38 p.m. 


Tuurspay.—King’s College, Strand. Conversazione and 
Distribution of Prizes by Sir Henry 
Harben to the students of the Architec- 
tural and Building Construction Classes, 
the Architectural Studio, and the Wood- 
Carving Classes at King’s College, Great 
Titchfield-street and Kensington. 8 p.m. 


> —___- 


a 

HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The CLASSES COMMENCE on the Ith OCTOBER at 

6.30 p.m, and the STUDIO OPENS on the 12th OCTOBER 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Nomination Forms, together with a pamphlet containing full 

particulars of the Studio, Lectures, Classes, and School of Design, may 

be obtained on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great 


Marlborough-street, W. 
E. HOWLEY SIM, 
G. B. CARVILL, 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 


(INconporatTeD BY Royau CHARTER). 


.  Lemporary Address— 
STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 

Notice is given that the Preliminary Examination for the admission 
of Students will be held on the 19th and 20th of JANUARY NEXT. 

It is: proposed .to examine Candidates from the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Northumberland, at Manchester. Candidates from other 
counties in England and Wales will be examined in London. 

Irish Candidates will be examined in Dublin. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is also given that the Annual Professional Examinations for 
Land Agents, Valuers, and Building Surveyors (held under the 
provisions of the Charter), qualifying for the Fellowship and 
Associateship of the Institution, will commence on the 21st of 
MARCH NEXT. 

English Candidates for the Professional Examinations will be 
examined in London. 

Irish Candidates will be examined in Dublin. 

Particulars as to subjects, course of examination, prizes, scholar- 
ships can be obtained of the Secretary. 

All applications for the Professional Examinations, Divs. II., III., 
IV, Savion must be sent in before the 3Ist of OCTOBER, and applica- 
tions for the Students’ Preliminary Examination before the 30th of 
NOVEMBER. The necessary Entry Forms for the various 
Examinations can be obtained of the Secretary. 


oo  O—O———EEEE- 


CHIPS. 


The Cawood, Wistow, and Selby light railway 
has just been completed and opened. 


The trustees of the Sydney Art Gallery are 
making arrangements for an exhibition of Australian 
pictures in the Grafton Galleries in April next. 
Miss Hadith Walker, of Sydney, has given £700 
towards the expenses. 


Alterations are being made to the stables of 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s Brewery, 
Southwark, embracing the ventilation, which will 
now be carried out on the Boyle system. 


The urban district council of the modern railway - 
works town of Hastleigh, near Bishopstoke, have 
decided to provide themselves with a town hall 
and public offices at a cost not to exceed £4,500. 


The West Cornwall Women’s Hospital Committee 
have held a special meeting of subscribers at Red- 
ruth, at which Mr. J. Passmore Edwards’s offer 
to erect a wing for children at his own expense was 
accepted. 


The Bristol Town Council discussed for three 
hours on Tuesday, a resolution requesting the Docks 
Committee to take steps so that a Bill might be 
promoted in the coming session authorising the con- 
struction of new docks to accommodate the largest 
class of vessels, and an amendment in favour of 
deferring action for twelve months. The amend- 
ment was lost by 36 votes to 21, and then the 
resolution was carried without a division. 


The new church of St. Mark, Brithdin, near 
Dolgelly, was consecrated last week. It is built of 
local gray granite, in the style of a North Italian 
country church, Messrs Sedding and Wilson are 
the architects. 


The foundation-stone was laid on Friday of 
the Working Man’s Institute and Free Library 
about to be erected in one of the principal streets of 


i Hon. Secs, 


SAVOY W.C. 


| Canterbury, out of the bequest of £10,000 left to 


the city by the late Mr. J. G. Beany, M.D., of 
Melbourne, Australia, a native of Canterbury, to 
whose memory a cenotaph was placed a few years 
ago in the nave of the cathedral. 


At the last meeting of the City Court of Common 
Counci, Mr. Burnett brought up a report from 
the City Lands Committee on a reference to con- 
sider and report what steps should be taken to 
remove the present unsightly structure disfiguring a 
large part of the front of the Guildhall. It was 
recommended that the consideration thereof should 
be adjourned for twelve months, Anamendment 
that the committee should be instructed to con- 
sider and report upon the sbbject at an early date 
was, however, carried. 


The cathedral at Wakefield is being ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators 
and special inlet tubes, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


LATEST PRICES. 


IRON, &c. 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £515 0 to £6 0 0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 60-02% 610 0 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates...... Ab Oi G2 Celie 
Bar Iron, good Staffs.......-.....66+ 7 070 \5.. & 026 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
PIQUADOR c's sais saacarn ssp howseeysiosbarn’ TO: Os ys0. LiL Ono 
POs WIGISII Mone ccs casa cattposcs thases anny 615-0" ae Oot ineG 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 
South Staffs ....... 6, 8 5 0 
Best Snedshill 0 , #1010 0 


Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. ; 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per ton. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Lron— 
No. 18 to 20. No. 22to24. 


-6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton. 
AUIS GE cacdes cats nes neeat aco eseasietane £10 15 0 £11 0 O 
Bost: Gittor Acces araacecredsesseeney ae Ll) Oc 3, 2EL1Oe OG 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Columns...........c:cseeeee + 26. DE Or tor £82100 
Cast-Lron Stanchions..........0.s.006 6 0) OF 8107-0 
Sast-Lron Sash Weights ........... A _ 00 45206 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
Sins Glameter® ....c0.cevcssvacecceens na Dal Oss O's sete: Gr LOO 
AIS CO GUNer cep veaceecaeae ones eenae tases 52-50} 55 510 0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) ..........06 4£15-203.,;, 5° SHO 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. ] 
Pig Iron— Per ton. 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall 105s. to 110s. 
Hot Blast, ditto 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 


Gais-Tubestrcircocs ore cecestasesnace 75p.c. Fittings 77zp.c. 
Water-Tubes.............55 70 Vs 72: 
Steam-TLubes:....ccscachtecceds ucaees 625 +3 65 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ............ 60 cP 62: 
Galvanised Water-Tubes ......... 55 rs 57 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 A 47% 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks. 
Sheet Zine, for roofing and work- Per ton. Per ton. 
PDA UP: esa oy seacercdescase eae ae he 2010 0 to£20 156 0 

Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft. super. 15 5 0 , 1515 0 

Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs.....s..e0ee Id b. 0 55 16) 5G 

Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ............ Le OS 08" aioe Oa 

Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 60 0 0 , 61 0 90 

Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 5110 0 , 52 0 0 

int SG ail mieis.cacscsacts cvs hy eaclctiacers 611 is26= 456. 627.06 

Do., English Ingots . 65 5 0 , 6510 0 

Spelter, Silesian ..........sscsesseoesee LTE IOG OF 59-12 oe OG 

Per ton. Per ton. 

Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to 6in. ...... £815. °O.",," 29° 15°50 

Cub oor Brads eres se. scas cones eangews 810-0) 7,35 &9-1070 

Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 

0; to: F+8))9:9 10 il 12°13: —14515." BW. 

8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 

TIMBER. 

Teak, Burmah.............+. per load 14 0 0 , 1510 0 

Fou Danek Ole... tsessacs a aere 10:10: 0° 53° 2a? O50 
Quebec pine, pitch........ MeL sso oes _ ” — 

= yellow ...... Aj Pieotan tae OS OF yy ae OMG 

I OAK crs oenvemoeayes 0 ake & 10° 0% er One 0 

pe DILGHIS, oaeteecrerer tpt vag 4 BOS eee Oaee, 

SC Fue ycerveetomaneres 99 eee 2S O10” 595k Oe Ore 

#7 ASDG iene ieaaeree nes ete 5. Oe 55 4 OO 

Dantsic and Memel Oak ,, .. 210 0, +310 0 

ference : - 2 520i, dere 

Wainscot, Riga p.log .. 5 .. 110 0, 315 0 

Lath, Dantsic, p.f.......... jon ese  £AO~ 0 ~ oe Onl 

St. Petersburg............ joie eee, Oe O20" gue) ORL 

Greenheart “eviiersccss cores iy ved? 800 ON, ee or LOO 

BORMEMG. Rancictean aekeseemicas War te ete LOO £15 0 @ 

Sequoia, U.S.A. ...percubefoot 0 1 8 , -0 110 

Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot 

Tint hikes coh.ce3s ea agseecavcee cise 2 O= OBR See Oe Oo se 
if Honduras aS On 0% bute OLe 

% Mexican ...... eee ON OF Sasa Oa Ure 

Cedar, Cubae.cieicicce cess $a 0 0, 44,,> 0 0 5 

3, Honduras ......... ryaaty cists? ol) 45> OMOU5 

Satin wOOd.. wires. cnvscaszeaes iyi Os OTe 5s ON TSO 

Walnut, Italian ..........:. te eee OEO . SE sen- OL Ore 

gee per St. Petersburg Standard, 120 —12ft. by 1fin. 

y 1lin. :— 

Quebec, Pine, Ist............. teservesee £20 10 0 fo £2610 O 
fe P71 Beetn eer wee LD ONO 4 IOS 
ae 10). 0 55. LEO 

Canada Spruce, Ist 10710705 —»,. 7-12)" 0—0 
a 8 0°04,,.039 (On0 

New Brunswick 7 10: 07-45" “8200 

Riga iRise 610-7 0550 7 F 10. @ 

St. Petersbur; S=107'02 54.7 12/102 6 

Swedish .. 9-0; 0° 55° 15 1020 

Finiand 820202. fa" 8) 1026 

White Sea 910 0 , 160 90 

Battens, all sorts c ci le cseeepe cents 5: O° O° "»,,=20°0 0 

Flooring Boards, per square of lin. :— ‘ 

LIstipreparedeissiacomartens pn 0 8 6 re 10 16236 
BNA Gitta ce tacvccscatecoauaes caredt O27. Ons 012 0 
Other qualities 0.0.0... ecescescos Ceo Or 5 8 O76r Ss 

Staves, per standard M :— 

0502 5,..- 4210 

0.0 =, 240 0 0 

Om,.0.1r55 210; ‘On.0 
OILS. 

Tinsged srsccphisehdaonerteresyss per ton £15 2 6 to£15 12 6G 

Rapeseed, English pale... ,, ... 28 0 0, 28 5 O 

DOG DILOWI ee bsiea ries (xdee ey eee 2OrL0: 102+ 5572 2015 uO 

Cottonseed, refined ....., 3 16:102.0', p2-1C 10.26 

Olive, Spanish ..........:.66 +f 28:0 0 , 380 0: 0 

Heals DAW. s ssw riseks vse So sd-= ZO LOL OF y5a ek ONO 

Cocoanut, Cochin ........, ghdete Looks OAS oor Ose 

WO. Covloni we. coscstcescis SZ PLO ha 22100 

Palm, Lagos ...005c:isccecveee Set veg ea OF OTe. 823,205 '6 

Olena. kvecwtacionesces ASI 0: 87h 910.115 <0 

Lubricating U.S............. pergal,.. OF 67. 3-55. 0.7 6 

Petroleum, refined......... Winn 0 04 48 4. OO 4E 

Tar, Stockholm............ perbarrele E227 OF 5,5 1-50 

APCRANGOL in cts socses erecey pid deter 0 12=t Ou sgh pp ODL LO 

Turpentine, American... per ton 21 0 , 2110 Q 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS a 


Blaenau Festiniog —County Police Buildings ... ................. Vee TIS ESS. Rei. zoccvs neha, Seer oean tetas J. Morris Jones, County Surveyor, Trawsfynydd, Merionsth 
Skipton—Cottage Hospital (16 beds, £2, 50) limit—no assessor). £15, £5. .. W. H. Dawson, Hon. Sec. to Committee, Skipton ..... ..... 

Merthyr Tydfil—Second Floor to Dowlais Board School ......... SLOTS Sorte .. BE. Stephens, Clerk, Merthyr Tydfil............00....... 

Skegness—Clock Tower (£300 (!) limit) .....0....cccccceeccesescnesceeceses £7 ras, £2 10s. Fe. .. W. Pillsworth Hiley, Garfield House, Skegness si 
Morecambe —Sewerage Scheme ...........ccccsseeesescesetensceeessueceuers L100 seco ch 1s habt onzanPeibae tetacas tere ae Jno. Bond, Surveyor, U.D.C., Morecambe .......cccscsse ssecsesserevsscavens 
Ludlow—Electric Lighting Scheme ........... Rigicenaucn iss aesep tages eet £20 (merged) John &. Williams, Town Clerk, Ladiow Rcigeus 

Lower Bebington—Sewerage Scheme ...............2..0cecesceeeceseeseeres £59, £35, £20 Joseph Young, Surveyor U.D.C., 72, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry .. 
Leeds—Wholesale Dead Meat Market and Abattoir ............... £10) (merged), £59, £25 John Harrison, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ........... ke 
Dorking —Workhouse Infirmary (65 beds, £4.000 limit) ............ (No first): £1525 22 area ates Geo. Scales, Clerk, High-street Dorking ........... 5 eae Beaten aes ietaeta . 
Colne—Technical School, Free Library, and Public Hall %, 500 i 

Trini) 5 gl Site owas he ee ore Pal ee a an Se Rais £50; £35 Aah, cain eanioares tees fas Alfred Varley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Colne, Lancs ....... a EAT roe 
Wolverhampton—Free Library (selected Architects) .........:c0.56 ccscccseccce souseuveceaccetseteserseenera so oe The Town Clerk, Wolverhampton sacseance sat» 620d cries etna Mask 
Eastcote and Northwood, near Ruislip -Sewerage Scheme ...... £10 for Combined Scheme, £15 for ~ 

Eastcote, and £25 for Northwood. C. Woodbridge, Clerk, R.D.C., 38, High-street, Uxbridge inadienecatee 
Southend—St. Alban’s District Church ...............ccsecsseecee cones No premium offered; no Assessor A 

MAMOM 244 sie eae eee ere Rev. E. C. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea ............ Biche ; 
Mexico—Legislature Palace (1,500,000dol. limit) ................. 15 0G ol RE exci 25.5.5 ses eason wee ea teatee Secretary Public Works, Mexico City  .......cc....csccecevenneenseveentnee eves 
Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., 

Assessor—£200,000 limit) ............00.... £500 (merged), £300, £200............... J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff.................0:ce002-- 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital £100, £50, £25 ..... it Sis So abtios . J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ... 1898) eee 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) eee Asi 0 Co) ara ane poe Pate noe Sec. National Sculpture Soc. ,215, West 57th-street, New York... (1893) Feb. § 
Newcastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) . Rod cas Deen Yo first) £150, £100, £50 Secretary, Building Committee, "Newcastle: ..i,:s0.snets coperaeeeeee are Mar. 
Brighton —Artisans’ Dwellings (local Architects only) ............ 75, £25 F. J. Tillstone, Town Glerk, Brighton |. ccs: -tics.ssceees eae Ae 
Lewisham—Free Library (£4,000 Limit): oraaeten es wth ieee. ee ir pee i Sears Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, 8-H. ..05.:0. 
Boscombe—Hospital Enlargement, Shelley-road 2.0.00... c.-cccce ce ccaveeueeceusccucesectes veevenseuceversecanceeedees J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, ’Christchurch-road, Boscombe ..... nat. 
Carlisle—Board School (530 places)..........cc.0..scsseceeeteseseveseeseees £20, £10 Ss. Cartmell, Clerk, 27, Lowther-street, Carlisle -.i.3.s4aro eee eee 
wWottenham-—School Board Offices: 22...) ceteris tvenschadaseraphteactte’ Go aap se caeipes Mes = Sos ee eee a J. F. Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N...... a ¢ 
Forest Hill—Free Library (£4,000 limit) ME DOSS. ST ces cacead Seetete Sache coer aie Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, 8.E. .................. 
Bexhill-on-Sea—Promenade Pier and Garden ....... ........ a ehcetethwah eT: -chmaadeaenees oat ta nce te ae seeeae Secretary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill ............. Bere - . P 
Blackburn—R.C. Infant School, Dean-street ......... ..0...0000 cane HON Oy ERB) SES: stoned cencmen bekentaceeeneae . The Rector, 48, Islington, Blackburn. s-..,s..4 0. eee a 
Lichfield—Nursery Home and Inyalids’ Kitchen ..................... SLO PLO 5 eos velees care: Sucks Seek eevee R. RB. Redmayne, Secretary, 22, Dam-street, Lichfield ...... ... Teentaal e 


LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


: BUILDI Ss. : . 

Castleford —Bri ’: Machine-Shed, Boiler-House, and Chimney, =e : Lat 

LEE 0 1 ee tS ee eR ope pee 2 PER REN I= WE mene eed Healdfield Brick Company ..........., R. M. McDowall, Architect, Carlton-street, Castleford .......... wihtaes Sep 
Westbury-on-Severn—Police Station........4..ccescccessseseseeseseseve Gloucestershire County Council ...... E, T. Gardener, Clerk, Shire Hall, Gloucester................ ected deat eter a ae 
Bovey iracey—School at Heathfleld apsts.c .ahccel. cites I Meech eae oa es ee ae J. W. Rowell and Son, ‘Architects, Newton Abbot, 3... .ccespaecties re 
Blackburn—St. Rarnabas’s Schools ..........ceseececeeeseecseeeeceseceeve Building Committee «2. ..ccccececeeee Fred J. Parkinson, Architect, 9, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn seers big 
Pray? DATIES 1 sr MNOUSE.. 5. tas dads. Mies dee OR Rev. Hy. Lonsdale ....0........:-.scc00ee . FE. H. Livesey, Architect, Market-place, Bishop Auckland ........... 9, 25 
Padgate—Hosp.tal Alterations, Industrial Schools .................. Warrington Board of Guardians ... W. Owen, F.R.1.B.A., Cairo-street, Warrington .............c0c.sscseres etsy” 2D 
Richhi), Armagch—Additions to ‘Course Lodge dicca.t,ctercioeccte tock Meee a se See ee . R. C. Parkinson, Architect, College-street, Armagh..... : ee 
Dymock-on-Severn—Police Station ...........cc.ccccccseeavesnenseece ane Gloucestershire County Council ...... E. T. Gardener, Clerk, Shire Hall, Gloucester............... >» 26 
PPDALPSLOL— PIX LOCI ELOUSES. %.2- uals Veber sis saeake ocacioeevas atte ot eee te Owners of Hamsterley Colliery ...... Hasisteley Colliery Offices, Ebchester, R.8.0. Weshiee aaeuale at vanes 
Emsworth —Alterations to Malt-kiln Kinnell and Hartley, The Brewery, Emsworth «00. sss: Ae co 


C. G. Hains; Architect, Redditeh 1:..., <..Jekrass<s-sspees sap UeRereeanen sea 


5 oseph Ellis .. Chas. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers Great Yarmouth .. 

Forres—Additions to Cluny Hill Hydropathic reason 2 Wnt MaxPuas tetet eraee .. John Forrest, Architect, 129, High-street, Forres ...........00cserse-0 ee ae 
London—Lunatice Wards, Infirmary, High-street... ’ Guardians of Lewisham Union . .. H. C, Mott, Clerk, Union Offices, Lewisham 
Wislaton—House and Offices .......::cssdecccerscneee os ost MEAWStOS ie Anccencesateinieoet meres W. Allen, Architect, 16, Ryton Village, Ryton-on-Tyne 
Forres—Fiye Artisans’ Dwellings in Market-street John Mackenzie ... .... aR TS ahenintees Davidson and Leask, Solicitors, Forres....... guia eae DS Vya Caleta 
Liverpool—Additions, Lodge-lane Baths .............cccccccsseeseneeeees Corporation 7yiceraisstsesontbeas sscceeaee W. R. Court, Engineer, 15, Great Gest ee A Liverpeat sah 
Pudsey —Cabinetmaker’s Workshop at OveupationAlane ss eo acerenc sess. se eee ecser eee eevee William Davey, 27, Brunswick-road, Pudsey ..... Some sais 
Lewisham—Lunatic Wards at Workhouse Infirmary ............... Board of Guardians ........... H. C. Mott, Clerk, 286, High-street, Lewisham... 
Waslaton—=House and Shop +i i1:ya.2-5. eaesceee te tenes oe Robert Hurst, .a..5 o.ceask devtes W. Allen, Architect, 16, Ryton Village, Ryton-on-Tyne 
Pembury, Tunbridge Wells —Boiler House Enlargement. ......... Waterworks Committee W.C. Cripps, Towa "Clerk, Tunbridge Wells . 
Wencogd—Chanel © stus.6:. sans ogeet gue maatneesns diate ai fuss 1s aiedemne Soran De at oan Ler eee Set euMtars eeeass ieiomaa Rev. Stephen Jones, Coychurch, Bridgend .. 
Masborough—Six Houses, Sarah-street  ... -....seeccsesceeessescousees. Be Sprit: ssicccs x eos eae arate E. Hutchinson and Son, Surveyors, 18, Howard-street, i 
Barry—Twenty Villas and Fifty-two Cottages .:.......ccccccsseeee . Barry & Windsor Building Compy Charles Clarke, Secretary, 12, Westgate-street, Cardiff . 
Keighley>Wence Wall: at: Markey -- 5 ici ciscccceeccisucbolaricys en desteak Corporation ¢jo52 sigs te sens repartee W. H. Hopkinson, A.M.I.C. E. , Borough Engineer ieee toe 
Leicester—Excavating and Homdaton, Additions to Borough > 

BACSY TUARDL 3.0 sno en <2 yah een ctacal alee akc ee ne ae eee Committee of Visitors .................5 George T. Hine, F.R.1.B.A., 35, Parliament-st., Westminster, S.W- 
isemichael —Additions and Alterations, Aldchlappie Hotel ... .......0.0.¢ scavesees .. John Leonard, Architect, Pitlochry 
Ormskirk—Board Room and Offices ........ccccccseeeseceeesscoceegerevece Guardians .. Alfred Dickinson, Clerk, ’ Ormskirk ke 
Bradford—Seven Houses and House and Shop, Lidget Greem ... .....c..ccccsesceseeecsecsscecsecceseseaceucevsnunes Samuel Robinson, Architect, 15, Cheapside, Bradford 
Featherstone—Nineteen Houses ....5.....ccccccscsesccucssecvveceusvesseates W.. Anderson, Weeds) 20st ineeae Garside and Keyworth, “Architects, Pontefract . 
Chadwell Heath— Foundations, also Lodge, Lunatic Asylum ... West Ham Town Council............... Fred E. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham ... 
dun phansin.=Public Halls. sc) cass «hea c caeteelc gale ee eee .... Clerk to the Parish Council, Lumphanan, N. Becca eee 
Pershore—Casual Wards os 26 se.ccccihs fev.ates iss ae Board of Guardians \o-<.40..evinsestan Jos. Martin, Clerk, Pershore... ; 


Humberstone, Leicester—Additions, Borough Asylum Leicester Corporation ..............:.0603 Jas. Bell, Cierk to Visitors, Town ‘Hall, "Leicester. 


Keighley— Residence and Stabling, Holling-lane d.,.fcc0 sense bh ee Jas. Ledingham, F.R.1.B.A., District Bank Chambers Bradford” 
Tadcaster—Four Villas ............-...00. Rit de ts irra Te Ra Tadcaster Brewery Co. ..........2...000 Bromet and Thorman, Architects, Tad aster .........-. satan Ponce aa esas 4s 
Hilderthorpe—Ten Houses and Premises, Fairfield-road ......... Wat BUC LO: tee ar, cldeccn cece mice J. Earnshaw, M §.A., Architect, Bridlington Quay ... SENT. 
Huddersfield—Offices and Extensions to Mill...........c.ceccceseeeeees B. Vickerman and Sons.................. J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield ..............:2.s00020 
Trealaw—Fitty Cottages... \j3.<.csssste act ta, tema te ane ee ee i ee eee T.R. Phillips, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Pontypridd ........... ‘ 
Birmingham—Epileptie Block at Workhouse Infirmary............ Grardiaiis 35 ak costa. ectiaue anaes W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham .......,........ an 
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Pellon—House on Blackwood House Estate ist. a.usedee aie. Set te ine eee C. F. L. Horsfall and Sons, ‘Architects, Lord-street, Halifax J oveetoa ’ 
Loughlinstown—Cemetery Buildings . Rathdown Board of Guardians ...... J. D. Cope, Clerk, Loughlinstown, Ireland .......1...0-ss.-sseseeserseeonars - 
Pontardawe—Infants’ School ...................... .... Llanguicke School Board............... W. W. Williams, ’ Architect, Island Chambers, Swansea .. % 


Burnley—Memorial Fountain, Queen’s Park: ............... Reine QPINEIS su Sud easts Moe eeee cy, <cmiege rae tae SURETY Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley ............... 
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asinpenden = Police Station ‘Ais Soe ee Herts County Council..;..............20.8 Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 41, Parliament-street, 
Aviemore Junction—Hight Houses........;.....cesecccsceeesessescetsacses Highland Railway Co. ..........c...0.68 Wm. Gowenlock, Secretary, Inverness 
Hemsworth—Additions to King’s Bead Hotel 55 souorats onsktus eset pat tak ttone eines esa gunlecaate te ince RS alee R. and W. Dixon, Auctioneers, 5, Eastgate, Barnsley... 
Loughlinstown—Three Cottages .....0....cccscccsscesuesseceecessuscetsesnse Rathdown Board of Guardians ...... J.D. Cope, Clerk, Loughlinstown, Ireland ..................000 
Durham — Continuous Brick-kiln and Chimney 110ft. high ...... City and Shincliffe Brick Co. ......... John Curry, Manager, Chilton Moor, Fence Houses ........ 
Bargocd — Alterations to = oesfaen Farmhouse Glamorgan County Governing Body W. E.R. Allen, Glamorgan County Offices, Nn ei Cardiff | 
Industrial Co-operative Society eds Eade and Johns, Architects, Cornhill Chambers, Ipswich ........... 
Pe ens OP Pe Oe ee cet te Hardwick and Sons, Quay-road, Bridlington ...............eeeseeesens 
Je Oi BLCLON | creea, cegtanenssltra ee tease R. Moore, Architect, 7, Albert-road, Middlesbrough <a aioeagil 
School Board.............. .. FE. K. Wilson, Clerk, Balliol-road, Bootle.............. secs 
Urban District Council , W. H. Pawson, Clerk, PIOMEOL ss cecae-cns teed : 


‘ ‘ T, Mansel Franklen, Clerk, Westgate-street, Cardiff ..0..... 00... 
Worcestershire waged ou Mr. Henry Rowe, County Surveyor, Worcester ; bh 


Board of Guardians... , . B. Manning, Clerk, Bound-road, Rathdrum .... 
Southampton Boiler House and Chimnef SH Toccz cates Board of Guardians. <....0.:2:.02..00.0¥e E. T. Westlake, Clerk, Portland-street, Southamp Qn. 

Rathdrum Board of Guardians ..... . B. Manning, Clerk, Workhouse, Rathdrum 74.2. .2..steeee 

sa dyesanves'Glnewh sSeaesd SoU FEAM tae re pone Coae tseyserteeveseseeeeeee GLaYSOR and Ould, Architects, 31, James-street, Liverpool x 

Select Vesting: ...ccss, accecsapieaeenas J. Blount, Architect, Waring-street, Belfasi ...2.05 re 

I. and E.S. ieschotd Land Society.. Secretary, Freehold Land Society, Princess-street, Ipswich 

‘War Departinent:.. Sopa eas Royal Engineer Office, North Aldershot ...........ss-sscss0+ 

Gt. Northern pee men ee es 7. M orrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 

4 Sestin pamela’ OMS D aavuadatt elon tec eae tcseseecseeeeese JACKSON and Fox, Architects, 22, George-street, Halifax 
Vestry. 2.5, Riiveitsn nese J. J. Stokes, Clerk, Town Hall, ‘Lower-road, 8.Ee..-.....-.- 
Gt. No en (Ireland) mig 41 Co. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, aig Se 
+. Sehool Boards. AAs seat A. P. Lindsell, Clerk, Writtle, Chelmsford 
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ALL-ROUND MEN AND SPECIALISTS. 


LO INGS are now so complex and 
varied that it is only by devoting him- 
self to two or three kinds of structure that 
the architect can hope to meet with any 
success. A superficial knowledge of archi- 
tecture is of value; to know what has been 
done in the various branches of practice, to 
be able to plan and advise on domestic build- 
ings, homesteads, hospitals, schools, churches, 
libraries, and other works is of absolute im- 
portance to the young architect who is hoping 
to find his way into a lucrative practice of 
some sort; but we do not think that a 
general and varied practice is the best way 
to achieve success in any profession. In law 
and medicine we knowthat the man who sticks 
to one class of practice is he who makes a 
mame, and in the artistic professions the 
same rule holds good. If we just for a 
moment try to-remember the leading 
architects of the present generation, we shall 
find they have all followed some particular 
line; they have been great as church 
builders, as designers of residences, experts 
in the design of hospitals, or baths, or town 
halls. We can hardly think of one eminent 
in the profession who has been highly 
successful in both ecclesiastical and domestic 
work, or who has been an adept in the plan- 
ning of hospitals as well as other kinds of 

' buildings. And it is not difficult to seek 
the explanation. ach of these occupations 
is enough to occupy the mind for a lifetime, 
if it is followed in the true spirit. Look at 
what house-planning and design entails, to 

- take an ordinary and perhaps one of the 
most common branches. The plan of a house 
only looks simple to the ignorant and the 
novice, who thinks one house can be planned 
like another in any situation; but the 
student of house-planning and design knows 
better. He finds it a study for every 
individual client and for every set of 
new conditions, What may do for Mr. 
Smith will not suit Mr. Jones. What does 
in the London suburb will not do in the 
country. But these differentia are not under- 
stood, and never will be by the average 
builder of estate houses, or the average 
tenant who occupiesthem. They are for the 
architect only to know and study them if he 
will. Again, the possibilities of design are 
as varied as the individuals. To try and 
make one type of house the receptacle of 
every kind of human beings as if there was 
~no difference in human nature and habits, is 
like applying a Procrustean rule to every 
condition of society. And yet our great 
towns are really following this rule in 
house building for the million, because the 
great _ mass of the public want to be 
housed. Haye our great social ameliorators 
eyer thought of the injustice of the proceed- 
ing, the product of leasehold tenure? But 
the economic law of multiplying the same 
house or article of use, whatever it is, has 
stamped out every artistic instinct. The 
study of sanitation, of a hundred things 
which minister to the health and comfort 
and pleasure of the dweller, are quite suffi- 
cient to occupy a lifetime. In short, the 
architect who has made himself a master of 
domestic arrangements in all its varied re- 
quirements could have little time left to think 
of any other development of building. 

How impossible it is for him to leave his 
house-planning and design for, say, a building 
like a hospital, where he would have to learn 
everything anew, and where the conditions 
of habitation are so different. Imagine such 


a one turning from the study of a plan for 
a large residence to a ward plan—compara- 
tively a stranger tothetask. Isit practicable 
for him to disengage his mind so com- 
pletely as to contemplate an aggregate of 
human beings suffering under a certain 
kind of malady with requirements of a 
special sort, in which a large medical 
staff, a number of trained ‘nurses and 
servants, are concerned ?—to apply his know- 
ledge of domestic offices to the planning of 
such a complicated block as administrative 
buildings, laundry, boilers, and the hundred 
details of a large hospital establishment. 
No; certainly not. Thvuse who have devoted 
themselves to hospital arrangement and 
design, simple as it is when made a special 
study, find it quite impossible to turn their 
attention to other kinds of buildings of very 
different character. It is a labour of years 
to collect the best types of hospitals; to have 
read the leading treatises on the subject 
written by medical men as well as experts; 
to have fathomed the perplexities of the blue 
books and regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; to haye gone through the 
pages and examples of Oppert, or have 
read the works of Mr. Saxon Snell, or of Sir 
Douglas Galton; it requires further experi- 
ence of practical work to plan a hospital with 
attention to all that has been said on the 
Continent and in America. The planner of 
a hospital must keep pace with all that has 
been done; he ought to know every im- 
portant building, and the points that have 
been approved or condemned by the medical 
and nursing professions, before he can hope 
to make any progress. Whatever a student 
in his earlier years may do in the study of 
building arrangements, it does not. follow 
that a professional man can do the same. 
He gets accustomed to one class of work, and 
it requires a prolonged effort to throw him- 
self into another groove. We are speaking 
chiefly of planning, and of the many 
special details which belong to a particular 
class of building like hospitals. There is to 
arrange questions of engineering, such as 
laundry work, the heating system to be 
employed, how the wards are to be heated 
and ventilated, all of which must be devised 


and specified. Then again, hospital design 


can scarcely be said to fit a man to 
undertake such a work as a large 
hotel or block of offices. Although one is 
intended to house a number of persons in 
disease or sickness, and the other to house a 
number of persons in health; the control and 
administration in the two cases require very 
different structural arrangements. Again, 
the hygienic conditions of a hospital require 
separation to be carried to an extreme; the 
individual is under a rigid discipline, in the 
other he is allowed ease and comfort and 
social intercourse. On the same grounds, 
simplicity and plainness are as essential to 
the first, as art and sumptuary arrangements 
are required in the other. The man who has 
occupied many months or years in planning 
wards and offices will find himself rather 
awkward in turning his hand to design more 
costly and ornamental buildings. In short, 
each kind of building needs a special train- 
ing; what the mind and hand have been 
accustomed to grows into a habit, and the 
architect who turns his attention from one to 
a totally dissimilar kind of structure at 
almost a moment’s notice discovers his 
own awkwardness. The change was good 
in his student days; but when practical 
work has to be done the labour of re- 
learning and adapting oneself is hard. The 
‘‘all-round”” man finds, despite his facility 
of adaptation, a difficulty in persuading his 
chents that the house he has designed, or 
the farm-buildings he has planned, are quite 
what they should be. If a church, or a 
school, or a public library falls to his lot, he 
does his best; it passes muster in his 
locality. But there is sure to be something 
about it which somebody finds out that is 


wrong, and not critically correct. Or he 
is dissatisfied himself with his work after 
seeing other buildings designed by specialists. 
It is the sort of experience one buys dearly. 

Nowadays architecture is no longer an ab- 
stract question of design which anyone who 
has an artistic faculty can pursue. It may 
have been so once when all the buildings 
ranged themselves into two great classes— 
ecclesiastical and domestic; but now it is 
mainly the science of devising plans to 
modern requirements, of arranging baths, 
hospitals, laboratories, schools -for various 
purposes, libraries, and a host of other 
uses, and he who can command a large 
experience and knowledge of a few buildings 
has the advantage. It is hardly a matter of 
speculation that in the near future the pro- 
fession will have to devote themselves more 
to special ‘‘ lines” if they want to succeed, 
and the “all-round ”’ practitioner will find it 
better to confine his attention more and more 
to the commonplace duties which lie on the 
circumference of his profession—surveys, 
valuations, quantities for buildings, and the 
general superintendence of small properties. 
Atleast, th «is the natural drift of competition 
in all professions—a general ‘ levelling- 


up” in special departments—-and unless the 


younger men see this and shape their prac- 
tice according'y, they will have to be content 


with following a long way behind. In ~ 


speaking of this specialisation of study, the 
questions of art and style cannot be left 
out. There will always be those capable of 
giving artistic expression to their work, 
whatever it may be. The specialist in plan 
will always find his proper level, even though 
he may have to call in a ‘“ ghost”? to assist 
him. Itis better, however, that he should 
learn to be independent of all extraneous 
kinds of help, and trust to his own judgment 
and sense of proportion to produce honest 
architecture, which has invariably been 
developed in this way. Affectation and a 
desire to produce ‘“‘artistic” buildings has 
been generally the snare. He knows his 
strength and ability up to a certain point, 
and then it deserts him when he begins to 
think of his elevations. He employs some- 


one to ‘“‘lick his plan into shape”’; it adds 
expense and disappointment. That ‘nice 
perspective’ cost him dearly. ‘T'o make the 


plan presentable the draughtsman undertakes 
to remodel the design, with infinite injury to 
its merits. But a man strong in plan 
isin no danger of wrecking his design by 
allowing such interference; it is rather the 
man with superficial ideas of plan who leaves 
his work to be mutilated by the draughtsman. 
Having rather indefinite views himself, he is 
not very particular as to any suggestions : his 
first desire is to produce a design of some 
merit artistically. He hands his crude 
sketches over to the ‘‘ artist,” for him to put 
into shape—with the result that it is so 
transmogrified, that he hardly knows it when 
he sees it. 

A word may be said about style, another 
bugbear to the professional architect. Is it 
permissible to practise in more than one 
style? An architect naturally gets acquainted 
with a particular school or treatment, and it 
is hard for him to think of anything else. Can 
he do so with any conscientiousness or 
consistency ? The old architects only had 
one in which they worked; but the modern 
is allowed to practise half-a-dozen if he 
choose. What we have said about plan 
applies with as much force to style. Directly 
a man tries to design in a style he is ignorant 
of, he fails. We have numerous instances to 
prove this, one of the most conspicuous being 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s work in Whitehall. 
The proper and only real style a man can use 
is that which naturally comes to him, and in 
which he has been brought up. It is his 
own language or mode of expressing himself ; 
and when he tries another language he is sure 
to do something that is second rate. In these 
days it is the custom to hand over the plans 
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of an expert to someone who will make them 
either Gothic or Classic, whichever is in the 
ascendency. ‘The designs for the Houses of 
Parliament were in this way turned into Late 
Gothic by Pugin, an admirable reproduction 
of the style, though ill-adapted to the London 
atmosphere. This example has been followed 
in the Government Offices, and in many other 
buildings with even less success. If there is 
good in specialism in plan, specialism in style 
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access to the billiard-room. From this 
landing, separated from the latter room and 


from the staircase by a 9in. wall, a staircase 
led to the upper stories, used for sleeping- 
rooms. 


The objection made by the district 
surveyor was that the building would exceed 


the statutory ten squares in area, and that 


the two portions were not separated by walls 
and floors of fire-resisting materials, but that 
the staircase intended would be common to 
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and lace fabrics hung up for view near the | 


ments constructed in such a way as to 


upper show-rooms of large stores of inflam- 


Fr . 


ceiling. Are these large drapery establish- 


prevent the spread of flames to the upper — 
stories? Have they in all cases the separate — 
wall-inclosed staircase and entrance with 
proper doors on each landing cut off from the ~ 
shop? How many lifts which connect the- 


mable goods are inclosed by walls and have 
iron flat doors to cut off connection in case of” 
need’ These are questions which make it 
imperative to adminster the law. But there 
are still the technical enemies of statutory 
regulations; those who take exception to the” 
area of a building by asserting it is under 
the ‘‘ten squares,” or that a separate 
approach to each part of a building was not 
distinctly stated, or it may be some trivial” 
objection under section 150, which enables 
the builder or owner, if dissatisfied with the 
objection of the district surveyor, to appeal” 
to a petty sessional court within fourteem 
days. F 


has certainly quiteas much to hesaidforit; yet 
we hardly think it honest for one architect to 
make the plan and another to design the 
elevations in any style that may be selected. 
But to this pass has our architecture come 
—it is no longer one man, one style—but a 
dozen or more styles which he undertakes to 
work in. Let an architect limit his practice 
to a few kinds of building which he has 
made a study, and with it will come a style 
of treatment which is both true and natural. 


both parts entered from the bar, and without 
any separation from either part; that the 
4hin. brick wall on the first story with the 
elass panelled door was not a proper wall of 
fire-resisting material between staircase and 
landing. The appellant contended that the 
inclosure of the staircase up to the first 
story, and of the landing, so as to separate 
the ground-floor stairs from billiard-room, 
was not prescribed by the section; but that 
it was sufficient to have a staircase from the 
billiard-room upwards inclosed by a brick 
wall and fire-resisting door. 

It was argued that the builders’ construc- 
tion did not satisfy the section, which, though 
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DIVISION OF BUILDINGS. 


is is a pity those who drew up the London 

Building Act did not clearly state that 
every building used ‘‘ in part for purposes of 
trade or manufacture and in part as a 
dwelling-house” should be provided with a 
separate entrance and staircase Inclosed with 
walls of fire-resisting materials to the 
dwelling-house portion. Instead of which, 
the builder is left to understand that no 
distinct entrance is required if ‘‘ the means 
ef approach to the dwelling-house portion 
are constructed throughout of fire-resisting 
materials.” But the ‘‘means”’ may make all 
the difference. Asa matter of fact, the builder 
ought to comprehend what is intended; but 
it is convenient for him to take advantage of 
any ambiguity in the section of the Act. 
One of the most ordinary building operations 
in London is the division of a building 
into parts—one for business, and the other 
for dwelling, as, for example, making one 
portion, generally the largest, a sort of ware- 
house or shop, and the upper portion into 
rooms for living and sleeping. Most of the 
large business establishments in all parts of 
the Metropolis are thus divided into shops 
and dwellings, and it was to secure the safety 
of those who have to sleep in the upper 
stories of these premises that section 74 of 
the Act of 1894 was framed. The former 
enactment (18 and 19 Vict. c. 122, section 27) 
was certainly very inadequate, and the 
repealed section is intended to insure the 
separation of the two portions; but it does 
not appear to have done so. ‘There is an 
inveterate desire to plan buildings on the old 
lines, to make approaches and staircases in 
the most temporary way to that part or 
division of the building which is intended for 
private use. 

A very large and important class of 
buildings in London are those intended for 
restaurants and public bars. To obtain as 
much room as possible for the public, the 
whole ground floor is utilised, and a yery 
small space is given up to the approaches to 
the upper stories, especially if these are 
private. We see very often merely a wooden 
partition or a thin wall made to shut off the 
bar from the private rooms or staircase. As 
a case in pomt, a recent decision by Mr. 
Hannay on an appeal at the Marlborough- 
street Police-court in connection with a re- 
building of a tavern situated at the corner of 
Windmill-street and Tottenham Court-road, 
deserves notice as typical of a large number 
of houses used as public bars. The ground 
floor was planned as a bar and was open to 
both streets, while the first floor was set apart 
for a large billiard-room, out of which rooms 
the staircases were contrived —a very common 
plan. The architect's plans showed a 


single staircase approached from the bar 


leading to the billiard- room on _ the 
first floor; it was inclosed by a 4iin, 


wall, and a door with glass panels giving 


players. 
however, and to make as little encroachment 


clumsily worded, required the approach to 
the dwelling-house portion to be entirely 
separated from the trade portion. 
on the plans, the dwelling-rooms could not 
be entered except by coming through the 
bar from either street. 
was argued, was the means of approach to 
the dwelling portion. 
Act, a separate approach entirely walled off 
from the bar by a Yin. wall leading from one 
of the streets to the staircase was necessary, 
and the billiard-room required to be separated 
from the staircase by a similar wall. It is 
needless to‘say the magistrate confirmed the 
district surveyor in his requirements. 
fault here was in proposing to make the bar 
the only approach to the -dwelling-house 
above, so that if the bar was rendered im- 
passable by fire, the occupants on the upper 
floors would be cut off. They, in fact, would 
only be able to reach the billiard-room floor, 


As shown- 


The bar, in fact, it 


To comply with the 


The 


In buildings of this kind with two 


frontages, the only safe plan is to build 
a walled staircase and lobby accessible from 
one street entrance, with a fire-resisting door 
between it and the bar which could be closed 
in case of fire, and this inclosure of walls 
should go straight up to the dwelling-house 
floors with doors leading into them. The 
walls, of course, should be of 9in. thickness. 
The bar would thus be entirely separated from 
the entrance lobby, also the billiard-room. 


Or there could be a separate communication 


between bar and billiard-room connecting 
the two, independent of the dwelling stair- 


case, which could be used by the staff and 
The object is to economise space, 


as possible on the bar, which generally 
occupies both frontages. What is worse is 
that these public bars are full of inflam- 
mable materials in the shape of wooden 
partitions glazed, counters, casks of spirits, 
&e.; then there is the greater risk of 
fire by mnumberless gas- burners and 
the intense heat, which would cause 
a small accident or any ignition to quickly 
spread. With only the wooden partitions to 
close off the staircase in the centre or inner 
side of the bar, the superstructure would 
stand very little chance. If the section in 
the Act had been more explicit; if, for 
example, the tavern had been mentioned as 
one of the buildings exposed particularly to 
danger, and it had been provided that not 
only should there be a separate entrance 
from the street to the dwelling-house, but 
that the construction of the ground story 
should be fire-resisting, and have a floor 
that was incombustible between it and the 
upper stories, a great deal of uncertainty 
might haye been saved. What precautions 
have many of these highly-heated and 
lighted bars against the spread of fire? Quite 
asdangerous is the largedrapery shop or ware- 
house full of gas-burners, and with cotton 


Diocese) assisted by Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., of 
Marlborough, as architectural assessor, was held 
on Sept. 23rd at Liskeard Town Hall to hear 


another in its place, in preference to restoring the 
existing structure, wasalwaysthesignal forgeneral — 
applause. Mr. Borlase Childs explained that in 


its object the restoration of the 
Mr. R. Coad, who was engaged in the office of 


the church had been taken off it was found 
its foundations so faulty, that it was hopel: 


LISKEARD CHURCH TOWER. 


A CONSISTORIAL COURT, presided over 
by Mr. Robert M. Paul (Chancellor of the — 


evidence in support of an unopposed petiti 


made by the vicar and churchwardens of Liskeard — 
Parish Church for the granting of the faculty to- 
enable them to demolish the present tower and — 
rebuild it. The large hall was crowded. The 

proceedings were followed with interest, and 
the emphatic declaration of an opinion that it 


was expedient to remove the tower and build 


1876 a movement was set on foot which had for 
arish church. 


Sir Gilbert Scott, was employed to prepare the 


plans, and one of his first points of inquiry was 
as to what should be done with the ancient tower. 


He expressed the opinion that for about £200 the 
structure could be restored. After the roof 


the defects in the tower were so extensive 


attempt to restore it. ‘The same conclusion ¥ 

arrived at by Mr. Lang, the contractor fo 
works, and he was directed to make the gr 
good, as far as he could, with a view at some 
date of rebuilding a tower worthy of the p 
and the church. The estimated cost of rebuil 
the tower then given was £3,000. In 1890 M 
Pedlar died, and under her will gave a legacy 
£1,000 to be applied to the rebuilding of t 
church tower provided £2,000 was subseril 
independently ; if withinjten years the towe 
was not rebuilt the legacy would r 
to the Truro Cathedral building fund, 
conditions being complied with. Four 
later a committee was appointed at a ve 
meeting to consider what should be done in 
to the matter. Anindependent expert, Mr. G. H 
Fellowes-Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., was called in to 
advise the vestry, and he prepared a reporti 

which he stated that he had made a careful im 

spection of the tower, which was evidently 
for a much smaller Norman church, the m 
lines of the old roof of which were still trace 
on its eastern wall. It seemed probable tha’ 
defects of the tower showed themselves at an 
date, possibly about the time the old Ne 
church was removed, and the present 15th-cen! 
oneerected. The walls were built of rough rab 

work, and its main defects were a larg ( 
serious crack on the east side; the south 
angle had a crack, indicating undue press 
north-east angle and the north side gé 
were bulging out. It was, Mr. Prynner 
perfectly possible to repair and restore th 
in a satisfactory manner, and if und 
thoroughly, he should estimate the cost at 
£800, including the expense of rehanging t 
It was evident, Mr. Childs continued, that 
time Mr. Prynne had not examined the fou 
tions of the tower, as he remarked in his re] 
that the work should commence with at 
examination of them. With such res 
thought the tower could be 
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_ be preserved. The vestry, however, came to the 


be attended with considerable danger. 


conclusion that restoration would not be satis: 
factory, as, from the character of the material, 
the appearance of the tower would be greatly 


-changed. There was very little Norman work to 


be seen in it now, and included three windows on 
the north side, which were all that could be intro- 
duced into the new tower. The walls of rough 
rubble could not be rebuilt, and that on the south 
side was covered with upright slating, on which 
cement had been put. It was beyond question 
that at some time the tower was raised, as there 
were indications in the interior of the existence of 
a Norman spire, probably of wood. There was also 
a small window, which now looked into the body 
of the church, but which was formerly above the 
height of the roof. Having decided in favour of 
rebuilding, the vestry advertised for competitive 
plans, naming the condition that there were to 
be introduced as far as possible the architectural 
features of the present tower, consistent with the 
architecture of the church. Twenty-seven sets 
were sent in, and Mr. E. Sedding, who was in- 
trusted with the work of selecting the best, 
recommended the acceptance of one to which was 
attached the pseudonym ‘‘Moonstone.’’ This 
proved to be Mr. Sampson, of Liskeard, who was 
associated with Mr. Coad in the work of restoring 
the church 20 years ago. He had had introduced 
into it every stone and bit of work which, in his 
judgment, were capable of reproduction. On 
January 29 last Mr. Sedding reported upon the 
condition of the tower, and wrote that it was rent 
in various directions by numerous cracks, evi- 
dently in consequence of faulty foundations. 
There could be no doubt that the present struc- 
ture was in a precarious condition, and should be 
promptly prevented from further dislocation, 
which would cause the fabric to collapse. Any 
method short of rebuilding would be but 
temporary, for the tower needed a founda- 
tion. Under the circumstances he would not 
recommend its being restored, as it would 
Mr. 
Childs said. they applied for the faculty be- 
cause they were satisfied from the expert evidence 
that the church could not be restored. The tower 
must be taken down, not with a view to its 
destruction, but for carrying out a scheme of 
conservative reconstruction. Unless it was re- 


_ moved it would settle the matter for itself by 


tumbling down. Although a poor parish, Liskeard 
had done much for its church, having during a 
lifetime raised and expended £7,000 on works of 
restoration. Without the £1,000legacy it would be 
beyond their power to collect sufficient to build a 
replica of the present tower; but given the 
faculty they applied for, he was confident the 
remaining £2,000 would be forthcoming. In 


' conclusion, he referred to a letter which appeared 


on the subject in the Western Morning News on 
the previous day from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and said whoever caused it to 
be published went very close to committing con- 
tempt of Court. 

The Chancellor remarked that he agreed in the 
opinion that it ought not to have been published. 

Mr. Childs said it was most improper. The 
two Plymouth papers were read by almost every- 
one in Cornwall, and this was an unjust attempt 
to influence public opinion throughout the county. 

Evidence was then given in support of the 
foregoing statements by Mr. R. A. Courtney, 
who acted as joint secretary of the Tower Uom- 
mittee in 1877; Mr. W. T. Hancock, vestry 
clerk; and Mr. Thomas Lang, contractor. The 
last-named witness stated that when carrying out 


repairs to the church in 1878 he opened the 


foundations of the tower 4ft. below the surface, 


and found it was simply built of hedging, the 
_ stones being placed edgeways, and without any 


trace of masonry. Under Mr. Coad’s instruc- 
tions he filled it in with cement concrete, and 
several of the cracks which were apparent in the 
tower were concealed in a similar manner. It 
was nuw in a very much worse condition than it 


was twenty years ago, and was leaning against 


the church. In his opinion the tower could not 
be restored, and the only thing that could be done 


_ was to pull it down and rebuild. No amount of 


bracing could make the present structure secure, 
as there was absolutely no foundation to it. 


_ Mr. Edmund Sedding, architect, of Plymouth, 
reiterated the opinions he expressed in his two 
reports to the committee, and said what he pro- 


_ posed was to rebuild according to the 


) : plans 
adopted, using every old stone that was possible, 
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rengthened to last for several generations, and | both 
its architectural and archeological features would 


for the internal and external facings, and 
have an entirely new internal tower bonded to the 
old. He had made a further careful inspection 
of the tower that morning, and the foundations 
were such as he had never seen before.. The 
stones were laid together loosely, in herring-bone 
fashion, and were not capable. of carrying the 
tower. Inanswer tothe Chancellor, Mr. Sedding 
said that the only sense in which the tower could 
be retained was by incorporating as much of it as 
possible in the new tower. : 

This concluded the evidence, and the Chancellor 
asked if there was any possibility, in the event of 
the decision being unfavourable to the applicants, 
of a compromise being made; of the tower, in 
fact, being restored. Mr. Childs replied that they 
would not entertain the notion for a moment. 
Unless somebody outside the parish raised the 
money to cover the cost of restoration, he was 
afraid the tower would have to fall and then it 
would be seen upon whom the responsibility 
re-ted. The parishioners might be prepared to 
discuss a modification of the plans, but not of the 
general scheme. And it was only by rebuilding 
the tower that the Pedlar legacy could be ob- 
tained. The Chancellor said he would deliver a 
written judgment in due course: 


Identic copies of the following protest were 
addressed (1) to the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Truro, and (2) to the vicar and churchwardens of 
Liskeard parish church :— 

13th July, 1897.—Sir.—We are desired by the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to inform you that they, having had the proposed 
demolition of the tower of the parish church of Liskeard, 
in the county of Cornwall, brought to their notice recently, 
have given the matter their careful consideration. They 
have been supplied with much information and numerous 
photographs of the building by various gentlemen in- 
terested therein. The tower dates from about the end of 
the 12th century, and is the only remaining portion of the 
earlier church, which was pulled down to make way for 
the present church about the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 16th century. In the opinion of the Council of the 
Royal Institute. it is badly in need of repair; but there 
would be no difficulty in making it perfectly sound. The 
expense would probably not exceed £700, and might be 
much less. The Council are, therefore, strongly of 

opinion that to pull down so ancient a building, and 
thereby destroy. a valuable and interesting chapter of 
history, would be a deplorable mistake, and they protest 
against the threatened demolition in the most emphatic 
manner possible. It appears that a recently deceased 
lady has left in her will the sum of £1,000 for the purpose 
of building a new tower, and to this. as the Council 
understands, the further sum of £2,000 is proposed to be 
added by the parishioners. There can be little objection 
to the proposed new tower being erected in some other 
part of the churchyard; indeed. there is good evidence 
that up to the time of Henry VIII. the church had two 
towers. Examples of detached towers are fairly frequent, 
those at Chichester, Evesham, and West Walton being, 
perhaps, the best-known examples. The new tower 
might properly contain the peal of bells which, owing to 
the defective manner in which they are hung, have very 
probably helped to cause the cracks which appear in the 
old tower. We are desired, therefore, by the President 
and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to say that, to pull the old tower down would be not only 
a great mistake, but an act of vandalism altogether 
without excu e. 

““We have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
seryants, “Ww. Emerson, Hon. Secretary. 

“W. J. Locks, Secretary.” 


—___¢—<=me- ¢- —_____- 
SOME SPECIAL PAINTS. ~ 
FIREPROOF PAINTS. 


HE vehicles employed as binding materials 
to the pigments in compounding ordinary 
paints are very inflammable and combustible, 
and impart this quality more or less to the paint 
compound. Itis only when a coat of paint has 
become thoroughly hardened that it may be said 
to be non-combustible ; even then, however, such 
paint is not proof against fire. The only media 
which resist the action of fire are solutions of glue 
and of soap. The latter material is out of the 
question as a vehicle for compounding paint, 
since it is one which is not waterproof. Glue, 
however, forms a layer of an incombustible 
nature, which will prevent the wood it covers 
being ignited at any ordinary heat if not a 
flame ; but compounds of glue and other pigments 
can be used in only a few cases as paints. A 
compound of glue and lime, however, may be 
used as a fireproofing paint, and since the addition 
of lime to any paint renders the paint compound 
miscible in water, an aqueous solution of glue 
may be made to an oil-paint in which lime has 
been mixed. It would be ridiculous to assert that 
any paint would perfectly resist the long-con- 
tinued action of a fire heat; but in the following 
compounds will be found suitable substances to 
meet all cases of fireproofing woodwork, scenery, 
and such constructions as builders are likely to 
be called on to prepare. 


-| surface will become as hard as stone. 
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~ No. 1.—Ingredients : 2 parts of finely- powdered 
glass, 2 parts ditto porcelain, 11b. of any sort of 
stone in powder, 11b. of calcined lime, and 3lb. 


of silicate of soda (called water-glass) of com- - 


mercial strength. ‘The compound is prepared by 
mixing together the solid ingredients by sifting 
several times, then moistening the mixture with a 
little of the water-glass, and finally intimately 
mixing it with the remainder of the silicate, when 
the compound will become of a syrupy consistence, 


that may be used alone as it is, or with mineral _ 


colouring matter to form a coloured paint. The 
lime constituent imparts a certain amount of 
unctuosity to the mass, which allows it to be used 
as a washable distemper. ‘he solid ingredients 
may .be varied. Keep, however, the ultimate 
quantity of them the same, and the amount of 
water-glass must remain constantly the same to 
the above amount of solids; all parts by weight. 
Apply the mixture with a brush, like ordinary 
paint, and after the first coat has been laid on 
six hours give a second application. It is 
suitable for fancy woodwork, stone, metal, &c. 

No. 2.—Ingredients: Equal parts. of freshly- 
slaked lime, hydraulic lime, sand or slate 
pulverised (or any other silicious or argillaceous 
matter), mix altogether, and use as a vehicle 
sufficient cow’s milk to give the whole when 
thoroughly mixed the proper consistency for 
laying and spreadinz with an ordinary paint 
brush. . Glue solution, not too weak, may be 
added, as also any colouring pigment. The above 
proportions of each ingredient may be altered at 
will. 


1 


No. 3.—Ingredients: common rosin, turpen- 


tine, zinc oxide, zinc carbonate, and boiled oil. 


Preparation: Pound up the rosin, and dissolve it: 
in sufficient turps to make a compound of the- 


consistency of cream; mix 4 parts of zinc oxide 


with 1 of zinc carbonate, and stir the white mass- 


into the rosin solution until a stiff paste is made, 


and, for use, thin the mass with boiled oil and- 


turps to enable the compound to be of a working 
consistency. This may be coloured with stainers’ 
colours. 

No. 4. — Ingredients: Lime, glue, water, 
linseed-oil, colouring matter. Preparation: Put 
1lb. of caustic lime into sufficient water to make 
a thick milk of lime, and boil this with 2oz. of 
glue that has been soaked (weighed dry) over- 
night in water, but not sufficiently soft to lose its 
form. When the glue has dissolved, add suffi- 
cient linseed-oil to make a soap with the lime, 


and to the compound thus prepared add whatever - 


stainers’ colour is desired. This paint will bear 
varnishing, or can be protected by rubbing with 
linseed-oil and turpentine. 


No. 5.—3 parts finely-ground silica, 3 parts . 


marble and sandstone (ground), 2 parts calcined 
white china clay, 2 parts slaked lime; mineral 
colouring matter as desired. Mix all the solids 


in dry powder, and when compounded with the- 


slaked lime,. add the colouring bodies. After 

several applications of this compound, the painted 
This paint 

is both fire and waterproof. 


SILICATE PAINTS, 


Wood and plaster may be very conveniently 
painted with paints in which water-glass (silicate- 


of potash or of soda) is the vehicle used to com- 
bine the pigments. It is only certain mineral 
colouring matters that can be used with water- 
glass, as certain pigments exert a chemical 
reaction on the silicate, and are decom- 
posed or destroyed by the alkali in it. The 
following colours and pigments, however, are 
not altered by mixture with water-glass, and.can, 
therefore, be used as paint therewith :—Chalk 
(lime carbonate), baryta white (i.e., native heavy 
spar or precipitated sulphate of barium), zinc 
white (oxide of zinc), cadmium yellow (sulphide 
of cadmium), Naples yellow, permanent lemon 
yellow (chromate ot barium), chrome red, red 
ultramarine, blue ultramarine, cobalt blue, 
cobalt green, chrome green (of chromium), ivory 
black. Red and yellow ochres, Venetian red, 
smalts, umbers, and sienna earths may all be 
used. Dilute the silicate with water, and then 
mix in the colouring matter, and make up a 
suitable consistency to work well with the brush. 
Téa silicate paint is to be applied to a wall, it 
should first be prepared with a mortar composed 
of pure fat lime and clean sharp sand, and the 
water used should be free from saline matter. 
When the surface of this plaster is dry, give 
repeated applications of a weak solution of water- 
glass befure laying on the paint. Water-glass 
paint, on prolonged exposure to the air, gradually 
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decomposes, being washed away by the action of 
the mineral and carbonaceous matters carried 
down in the rain. Paints constituted with chloride 
of zinc as a vehicle are deadly poisonous should 
the material to which they are applied be sub- 
jected to heat, as the chloride will volatilise and 
the vapours give off poisonous fumes which are 
noxious to inhale. 


_WATERPROOF PAINT. 


This at first sight may seem a misnomer, as it 
is generally considered that all oil paints are 
waterproof. Such, however, is not the case. 
Every painter knows that a coat of paint that is 
laid on in damp weather will take a very long 
time before it dries; this non-drying is caused 
by the moist air preventing sufficient dry oxygen 
reaching the oil to cause it to harden. Now, 
unless the exterior of the coat of paint dries 
rapidly after its application, the paint will never 
be perfectly waterproof, because it will be per- 
forated with minute holes that allow moisture to 
penetrate through the coat of paint, and thereby 
cause a lot of trouble. The only paints that form 
a waterproof coating when laid on under general 
conditions are those compounds in which varnish 
is a vehicle. The following few compounds, 
however, are waterproof compounds—that is, 
will not be permeated by water even though the 
article painted with them be steeped in water. 


No. 1.—Ingredients: 16 parts of a concentrated 
solution of potash; 8 parts of grape-sugar; 32 
parts of solution of sulphate of copper ; 6} parts 
of carbolic acid solution 75 per cent. strength ; 
85 parts of raw linseed-oil. (All parts by weight.) 
Method of preparation : Mix the potash solution, 
grape-sugar, and copper sulphate solution, and 
heat the mixture ; a precipitate of hydrated oxide 
of copper is formed. Filter the precipitate, care- 
fully dry it, and then mix it with the carbolic 
acid, heat the mixture, and then add the oil. To 
reduce to a workable consistence, add linseed-oil. 
This paint is admirably adapted for use on all 
structures that are in contact with sea-water. 


No. 2.—Ingredients: 9 parts of shellac, 4 
parts of rosin, 3 parts of Burgundy pitch, 2 parts 
of galipot, 4 parts of arseniate of copper, 3 parts 
of arseniate of mercury, 9 parts of chromate of 
mercury, 6 parts of mineral colouring substances, 
60 parts (by weight) of methylated spirits. Heat 
the compound until homogeneous. 


No. 3.—Ingredients : 3 parts of Venice turpen- 
tine, 1 part of mastic resin, turpentine q.s., 
96 parts of linseed-oil varnish, 20 parts of strongly 
burned clay, 80 parts of best Portland cement, 
10 parts of zinc white, 5 parts of red lead, 25 parts 
of oil of turpentine. Method of preparation : 
Dissolve the Venice turpentine and mastic in 
sufficient turpentine to produce a fluid as thick as 
milk by gently heating the mixture, and to this 
solution mix in the linseed-oil varnish, and heat 
the whole over a sand or water bath, until the 
turpentine odour disappears, and with 115 parts 
of this compound mix all the other solid 
ingredients, and finally, thin the whole with the 
25 parts of turpentine. 

No. 3.—Ingredients: 2 parts of white lead 
ground in oil, | part of red lead (dry), 14 parts of 
raw linseed-oil, maganese linoleate q.s., yellow 
ochre, kaolin, &c. Preparation: Heat the 
lead pigments and oil together, and while hot stir 
in sufficient yellow ochre, china clay (kaolin), 
common clay, silica, barytes, gypsum, or any other 
inert solid body to form a stiff dough, and while 
this compound is still hot reduce it to the desired 
consistency by adding a sufficient quantity of 
linseed-oil varnish and manganese linoleate. 

No. 4.—Ingredients: 1 part of dry white lead 
{lead carbonate only), 1 part of litharge, 14 parts 
of linseed-oil (fluid measure), 4 parts of clay 
that has been baked and powdered, 16 parts 
Portland cement, 1 part zinc white, 1 part red 
lead, turpentine q.s., mastic varnish q.8., mineral 
colouring matters q.s. Method of preparation ; 
Mix the lead carbonate, litharge, and linseed-oil, 
and heat the mixture until of the consistency of 
thick glue, and for every 36 parts of the mixture 
add 3 parts (by weight) of turpentine and 1 part 
(by weight) of mastic resin (mastic resin dissolved 
in turpentine). Reheat the whole, and for 
every 32 parts (by weight) stir in and mix the clay, 
cement, zinc white, and red lead, and dilute with 
turpentine (not more than 25 per cent. of the 
whole) or linseed-oil varnish, and then add the 
colouring matters to form a suitable paint. 

No. 5 (cheap compounds).—Ingredients: 124 
parts colophony (yellow rosin), 4 parts mineral 
green, 63 parts oxide of zinc, 1 part (by weight) 
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boiled oil, 5 parts (fluid measure) mineral 


naphtha, 7} parts (fluid measure) petroleum spirit.. 


No. 6.—50 parts colophony, 30 parts light 
ochre, 10 parts zine oxide, 1 part Turkey red 
paint, 3 parts petroleum spirit, 2 parts mineral 
naphtha. Preparation: Dissolve the colophony 
in the naphtha, and then mix in the other 
ingredients. 

No. 7 (suited for marine structures).—(qa) 
60 parts methylated spirit, 21 parts shellac, 
4 parts rosin varnish. () 7} parts common 
rosin, 5 parts Burgundy pitch, 3 parts tallow. 
(c) 10 parts boiled linseed-oil, 3 parts tar spirit, 
60 parts Turkey red, 10 parts arsenic, 14 part 
zinc white, 1} part red oxide of mercury. Method 
of preparation : Dissolve the shellac and rosin 
varnish in the methylated spirit (a), separately 
compound } by mixing all together by heating, 
also separately mix together the boiled linseed 
oil and tar spirit, and finally mix a ) and ¢ 
together, and then add the colouring bodies either 
separately or mixed together in the dry state by 
sifting ; well pound up the mass. 

No. 8.—Ingredients: 18 parts of amber resin 
powdered, 7 parts Venice turpentine, 3 parts 
colza (rape) oil, 8 parts mineral green, 13 parts 
zinc-white paint, 8 parts mineral naphtha. 
Preparation : Incorporate the first three in- 
gredients by first melting the resin and then 
adding the Venice turpentine and oil to the 
heated resin. Separately mix the green and 
white paints with the mineral naphtha ; separately 
dissolve the amber resin compound in half-gallon 
of turpentine, and dilute this mixture with 
one gallon of mineral naphtha, and then finally 
mix in the mineral - green compound, and 
well incorporate the whole. The quantities of 
fluids are reckoned in gallons, supposing the 
parts taken to be in pounds. The mineral-green 
should be first ground up with equal parts of 
refined oil, mineral turpentine, and turpentine 
varnish, and 8 parts of this compound taken to 
mix with the zinc-white paint. 


PAINTS FOR MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES FOR USE ON 
METALS, 


To cause paint to adhere to metals, slightly 
acidulate their surface with a solution of sulphate 
of copper, to which a little nitric acid has been 
added. After an hour or so, wash the metallic 
surface with water, allow it to dry, and then 
proceed to lay on the paint. 

No. 7. Black.—Ingredients: 16 parts of amber 
resin, 10 parts (fluid) boiled linseed-oil, 3 parts 
asphaltum, 3 parts rosin, 20 parts turpentine. 
Mix the first four ingredients by heating them 
together in a suitable vessel. Allow the com- 
pound to cool, and then mix with the turpentine. 


BRONZE-COLOURED PAINT FOR IRON AND BRASS. 


32 parts chrome green, | part ivory black, 1 part 
chrome yellow, 5 parts good japan, linseed-oil q.s. 
Grind all the ingredients but the last together, 
and then thin the compound with sufficient oil. 


COPPER-COLOURED PAINT FOR METAL. 


Dissolve sulphate of copper (bluestone or blue 
vitriol, as it is called by drysalters) in water, 
and then add some scrap iron to the solution. 
Collect the deposit of copper which collects on 
the iron, wash it in water, and then, after drying 
it, grind up in linseed-oil varnish or japan. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT FOR IRON. 


Dissolve indiarubber or guttapercha by heating 
in linseed-oil or turpentine until a pasty mass is 
obtained, and grind up this mass, with or with- 
out the addition of more linseed-oil, with graphite 
or plumbago. If bisulphide of carbon or any 
other volatile fluid be used as the solvent for 
the rubber, heat the pasty mass in linseed-oil 
until the oil is evaporated out of the mass before 
mixing in the graphite; the presence of the oil 
is necessary, because otherwise you would be 
simply mixing finely comminuted particles of 
rubber with the graphite, as carbon bisulphide 
has no binding qualities, but is entirely evaporated 
on exposure to the air, 


PAINT FOR STEAMPIPE£S, METAL CHIMNEY 
STACKS, ETC. 

Dissolve asphaltum in turpentine at a gentle 
heat, and allow the mixture to become cold 
before laying it on with a brush. 

Linseed-oil paint, in which plumbago is ground 
up, also answers well for the same purpose. 

WHITE PAINT POR METALS. 


Grind up zinc-white with waterglass of 40° 
to 50° Bé., to the consistency of ordinary paint. 


Another white paint suitable for all purposes, 
to which whitewash can be applied is prepared 
thus: Mix zinc-white with ordinary milk of lime 
to the consistency of paint, and lay on a coat 
this preparation; when dry, brush over with 
solution of chloride of zine, which will combi 
with the zinc oxide, and produce an enamel- 


surface. 
RED PAINT FOR METALLIC ROOFS. 4 


Ingredients : 30 parts of linseed-oil, 10 parts of 
oil of turpentine, 14 parts of red oxide of iror 
(colcothar), 46 parts of red ochre or chalk. Mi 
the fluids separately, and also the red powders, 
and then pound up all together, and if too thick, 
reduce it with equal parts of oil of turpentine 
and linseed-oil. Give two coats, allowing one to 
dry before laying on the next. Remove all rust 
from the metal before painting it with 
compound. 3 

Another useful compound for painting metal is 
to grind up finely-pulverised rolling-mill and 
hammer scale with an oil varnish, and lay this on 
as a paint. ; ay. 


A HEAT- AND WATER-PROOF COATING FOR } J 
METAL ROOFS _ 


is prepared as follows: Mix 35 parts of argilla- 
ceous schist, 30 parts of mica schist, 35 parts of 
rosin, coal tarq.s. Mix all the first three in- 
gredients together in fine powder, and then mix 
the compound with half its volume of coal tar 
and boil the whole to a fluid mass. The compound 
thus prepared is very pliable and durable. 


/ 
' PAINTS FOR WOOD AND STONE. 


No. 1.—Waterproof: 3lb. rosin, 6 gallons of 
fish-oil, 1lb. melted sulphur, ochre or other 
colouring matter q.s., rubbed up in ee 
Dissolve the rosin in the oil and heat, then add 
the fluid sulphur to the hot oil, and finally stir in 
the colouring matter, and mix well; give several 
coats while hot. a 

No. 2.—80 parts of raw linseed-oil, 17 parts 
rosin, 12 parts litharge. Boil the whole until 
the rosin is deep brown, and lay several coats of 
this compound on a dry, hot day, choosing a day 
when the sun shines so as to insure that the wall 
is not damp. F : 

No. 3.—Grind lampblack in linseed-oil which 
has been strongly heated with plenty of litharge. 

No. 4.—To brighten up red tiles and bricks, 
soak 1lb. of glue for 12 hours, and thex dissolve 
it in 1 gallon of water by boiling it, and, while 
boiling, stir in 2lb. of red ochre, and mix the 
whole. Lay one coat of this mixture on 
tiles, and, when dry, give a second oer 
With the addition of drying linseed-oil, 
lastly, a third coating mixed up with size. A 
this to dry, and then rub it with wax. 

No. 5.—Dissolve paraffin wax in heavy coal-t 
oil, and lay this on the walls, choos 
warm, dry day. To dissolve the wax, use 1 j 
to 3 of coal-tar oil, and dissolve by an 
heat, being careful to choose sufficien 
prevent the mixture congealing on cooling. 

No. 6.—Rub up 2 parts of white lead and 
of verdigris in a mixture of linseed-oil va 
mixed with an equal quantity of turpent: 
dilute with ordinary drying oil. 

No. 7.—Ingredients: Good glue, caustic 
raw linseed-oil, colouring matter which is 2 
affected by lime. Soak glue in water for ] 
hours, and then dissolve it with constant stirrit 
in a thick cream of milk of lime (made by 8) 
fresh caustic lime) by boiling the mixture, @ 
to this compound apply linseed oil until it ceases 
to mix. If too much oil be used, add a little 
more milk of lime, then stir in the coloury 
This compound may be mixed with oil or) 
and for woodwork it should be mixed wi 
fourth its volume of a solution of shellac, 
by boiling 2 parts of shellac in water with 
of borax. ‘This compound, when dry, wi 
coat of varnish. 

No. 8.—Slaked lime, bichromate of pot 
sulphate of lead (or else sugar of lead or nitrat 
of lead solution). Preparation: Slake fres! 
burned lime to a powder by sprinkling 
upon it, and passing the powder through a si@ 
and to every 100 parts of the powder add sut- 
ficient water to form a thin milk of lime, ane 
boil the whole in a copper vessel, and while bow 
ing add 1 part of bichromate of potash ; separately 
make a thin paste of sulphate of lead and water, 
and stir this in the boiling mixture; add 
water to the compound, and pass the 
through a fine wire sieve; drain it off 
linen or cloth bags, and press the reaid 
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‘ing in the bags, and dry the solid residue in 
the air. 
No. 9.—Ingredients: 3lb. burnt lime; 13Ib. 
skimmed milk, 8}0z. white Burgundy pitch, 
240z. (by weight) linseed-oil, 13lb. Spanish 
white (i.e., chalk). Preparation: Slake the 
lime with the neceessary quantity of water, and 
then add the milk separately; dissolve the pitch 
in the linseed-oil, and mix this with the lime 
compound, and well mix in the Spanish white. 
No. 10.—4 parts of curdled milk, 12 parts of 
water, 1 part unslaked lime, 3 parts water, 4 to 5 
parts of linseed-oil, colouring pigments q.s. 
Method of preparation : Boil the curdled milk in 
the water for a quarter of an hour, and strain the 
mass through a colander, washing it clean with 
cold water to free it from the sour whey, and 
press out the curd in a cloth; then, to every four 
parts of this curd add the unslaked lime to three 


parts of water, and rub up to a slimy mass. This 


compound is miscible in oil or in water to form an 
oil or a water-colour paint. The linseed oil is 
added to all compounds where it is to be used on 
wood. Yellow ochre, chrome yellow, Berlin 
blue, indigo, and lead and zinc colours are the 
best to use as colouring matters. 

No. 11.—(For plastered surfaces). Ingredients : 
3lb. pure raw linseed-oil; #1b. litharge finely 
powdered, hard curd soap q.s., sulphate of 
copper q.s., sulphate of iron q.s., white wax: 
Method of preparation. Boil the linseed oil 
and litharge together until a thick mass 
results; strain them through a coarse cloth, 
and allow it to stand until clear. Separately 
dissolve a hard soap made from soda (not 
from potash) in linseed-oil q.s., and to this oily 
solution of soap add 4 parts of a strong solution 
of sulphate of copper and 1 part of a strong 
solution of sulphate of iron. On the addition of 
these solutions to the soapy compound, a peculiar 
metallic precipitate results. Collect this precipit- 
ate, wash it in water, strain, and dry until of a 
powdery condition. Mix 120z. of this powder 
with 50z. of white wax by the aid of a sand or 
water bath, and then compound this metallic 
mixture with the thick linseed oil in the propor- 
tion of 5 parts of the oil to 4 parts of the metallic 
compound. Well evaporate the whole by heat, 
and then lay it on the plaster surface with a brush, 
having first heated the surface of the plaster to 
200° Fahr. Lay the compound on as smoothly as 


| possible, and at the end of a few days, when all 
_ smell of soap has disappeared, rub the surface over 


_ Measure) methylated spirit. 


with a piece of linen to bring upa polish. Plaster. 


so treated is waterproof, and may be painted on 
or varnished. 


A COMPOUND FOR FILLING UP ROUGH WORK. 


Grind together 4oz. barytes, 40z. Paris white, 
8oz. vegetable black, 80fl.oz. boiled oil, 80fl.oz. 
gold size. 

BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


7lb. of asphaltum or mineral pitch, 2lb. red 
lead, 3 pints of linseed-oil, 13 quarts of turpen- 
tine. Boil the red lead and oil together, melt the 
asphaltum, and then mix the two, and when cool 
enough, then work the turpentine. 


PATENT KNOTTING,. 


12 parts (by weight) of shellac, 3 parts (by 
weight) of amber resin (powdered), 2 parts (fluid 
A cheaper com- 


_ pound is prepared by omitting the amber-dust. 


_ tion while hot) 


FLEXIBLE PAINT FOR TEXTILES (CANVAS, ETC.) 


Dissolve 1 part of- yellow soap in 6 parts of 
boiling water, and mix this (grinding the solu- 

, with 14 parts of any good oil- 
paint. ; 

A second flexible paint which is waterproof, 
and can be used mixed with water, oil, or varnish, 
is this :—Boil Brazil wood and linseed-meal in 


_ water until the colouring matter is extracted from 


_ a pad of cotton-rag made into a ball. oe 


the wood, and the fluid is of a thick consistency, 
Strain it, and then mix this solution with a soli- 
tion of guttapercha which has been dissolved in 
hot linseed-oil, and mix this compound with 
suitable colouring matter. 


PAINT FOR STIPPLING WINDOW-PANES, 


" Mix white-lead in boiled oil or varnish, and 
add a little driers. Paint this over the glass 
thinly, and stipple it by dabbing it all over with 


| CHEAP PAINT COMPOUND FOR OUTDOOR WOODWORK. 


_ingredients: (a) 3 parts of rosin, 20 parts fish- 
oil. (4) 10 parts rye flour, 20 parts water. 
(¢) 4 parts sulphate of zinc, 9 parts boiling water ; 
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colouring matter q.s. Preparation: Dissolve the 
rosin with the oil, make the flour into a paste 
with the 20 parts of water, and dissolve the zinc 
sulphate in the nine parts of boiling water, and 
then compound the three mixtures by stirring 
the flour paste into the solution of zinc, and the 
oil and rosin mixture into this compound. Finally 
work in the colouring matter. 


TO COAT ZINC WITH PAINT. 


Brush the zine over with a solution made by 
dissolving 1 part of chloride of copper, 1 part 
nitrate of copper, 1 part salammoniaec in 64 parts 
water, and adding | part commercial hydrochloric 
acid. This will leave a black surface on the zinc, 
which should not be disturbed for 24 hours, and 
then the oil paint should be laid on, when it will 
firmly adhere. 


PAINT FOR METALS IN SEA-WATER. 


Ingredients: 7 parts of red lead, 30 parts red 
oxide of mercury, 35 parts Venice turpentine, 
boiled oilq.s., red oxide of iron paint. Prepara- 
tion: Rub up the mercuric oxide with the tur- 
pentine until well amalgamated, and then work 
the red lead by means of sufficient boiled oil to 
produce a compound of a workable consistence ; 
the red oxide of iron paint is first applied to the 
iron, and then the above compound laid over it. 


DRIERS FOR PAINT. 


No. 1.—T wo parts of white~-lead, 1 part sul- 
phuric acid, 1 part sugar of lead, boiled linseed- 
oil q.s., all parts by weight. Mix all together 
and rub up to a paste with a sufficiency of oil. 
The compound may be used as a drier to any 
paint except white lead and delicate colours in 
which white lead is a component—white lead 
becomes buff or greyish in contact with this 
mixture. 

No. 2.—(a) 15 parts of sulphate of zinc 
(coloured), 4 parts sugar of lead, 7 parts litharge 
and~ boiled oil. (2) 100 parts of Paris white 
(chalk or terra alba), 50 parts of white lead, and 
boiled oil). Preparation: Grind up all the com- 
ponents in (a) by passing it three or four times 
through a colour mill, and separately grind up 
the Paris white, white lead, and boil, and finally 
mix the two compounds, and pass them several 
times through the mill. Use an ounce or two per 
pound of paint. 

No. 3 (for causing zine white to dry).—63 parts 
of anhydrous sulphate of manganese, 63 parts of 
anhydrous acetate of protoxide of manganese, 
6% parts of anhydrous sulphate of zinc, 980 parts 
of zinc white. Mix all together, and use 2 to 3 
per cent. with the zinc white paint. 


DRYING OIL. 


Boil together for a couple of hours at a moderate 
heat 1 part of litharge, 1 part of calcined ceruse, 
1 part of umber, 1 part of tale, 120 parts (fluid 
measure) linseed-oil. Stir the mixture the whole 
time of boiling it, removing all scum as it rises, 
and then allow it to stand to clarify. 5o0z. per 
pound of colour is sufficient to render it a quickly 
drying paint. C. 8. 
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THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN 
ENGLISH FURNITURE.* 


bes author of this manual, published by 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, of Wig- 
more-street, has done a useful work in describing 
the characteristics of the Chippendale period of 
English furniture. A large number of persons, 
including those who deal in furniture, have but 
very slight acquaintance with the styles of furni- 
ture, and it is to this class of the public chiefly 
that the author’s work will be found of value. 
Old furniture, like old pictures, suffer under the 
ban of imitation, and few people are quite sure 
when they purchase so-called ‘‘old’’ furniture 
that they have got a genuine work of the par- 
ticular period. ‘To such people an expert opinion 
is of much value. The author’s Introduction 
contains a few useful considerations on the subject 
of originality. As we are told, ‘ where 
admissible influence ends and. copying begins 
is a difficult problem’’; but one thing is certain, 
the point is a variable one. ‘*One man 
may steala horse out of a field, while another 
may not look over the hedge.’’ Newness, in the 
hands of some men, we are truly told, is only 
eccentricity. Very seldom are eccentricity and 
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* The Chippendale Period in English Furniture. By 
K. Warren Ciouston. With illustrations by the Author, 
London; Debenham and Freebody, and Edward Arnold, 
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originality combined. ‘The materials employe 

in furniture are important factors in the earlier 
periods. Oak, for instance, suggested a massive 
treatment which we find in the 16th-century 
work; but in time the demand for greater re- 
finement and lightness led to the use of mahogany, 
and the Chippendale period showel this refine- 
ment in the curves and delicats carving, which 
became more pronounced in the works of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton. No doubt the revival of 


| Classicism influenced furniture, and we have one 


or two illustrations of mantelpieces by James 
Gibbs (1728), and one at Wilton House by Inigo 
Jones and Kent (1744). Then followed the Adam 
Brothers, Chambers, and others, who made 
interior decoration their chief pursuit. The 
Gothic school of the Revival of the 18th century, 
fostered by Horace Walpole and Wyatt, was 
partially supplanted by the Greek, French, and 
other tastes. The following chapter of the 
book treats on Sir William Chambers’s de- 
signs, which comprise illustrations of a Chinese 
room, a Chinese table, seat, Italian mantelpiece, 
chair, &c., and other vagaries, in which we dis- 
cover the influence of his travels. Italian 
sculptors and decorators, like Cipriani, whom he 
brought over, were largely employed in England. 
‘*Thomas Chippendale’’ is the heading of the 
next chapter. . Chippendale, no doubt, has been 
overrated ; but with all his faults, he stands at 
the head of a period from the middle to the end 
of the 18th century. The examples givenare not 
typical always, and the author’s illustrations, 
taken from orignal books or from specimens. 
which have been exhibited by Messrs. Debenham. 
and Freebody, lack vigour in execution in some- 
instances. We lately noticed a careful repro- 
duction of Chippendale’s great folio of copper- 
plate designs, published by Mr. Batsford. The 
author gives several typical examples of chairs, as 
in Figs. 16, 18, 19, a Gothic table and chair from 
Lacock Abbey, showing Chippendale’s eclectic 
taste. Though feeble, these designs haye a certain 
elegance about them which shows his taste and 
skill in adaptation. A Gothic hall-chair and 
designs for chairs in Chinese are interesting ; the 
latter show the lattice-work backs and legs and 
pierced frets in the square legs. A very elegant 
French chair (Fig. 24) and a settee made for the 
Bury family with a succession of scroll or strap- 
work uprights, are worth notice ; sofas, bedposts, 
screens, chimney-pieces, side-board, hanging 
china shelves, girandoles, pier-glass frames, a 
commode clothes-press, &c., are a few of the designs. 
given. Some of these are rather florid and re- 
dundant with Louis Quinze devices, broken scrolls - 
and shells, Chinese pagodas, figures, and birds, as 
in the pier-glass shown in Fig. 47, and in the 
Rococo ornament wardrobe, page 46.. His Gothic 
bookcase, Fig. 36, is puerile. His designs often 
show a wildness and eccentricity in the ornament . 
despite the elegance of the forms and contour. 
He knew where to put his ornament, and never 
lost sight of the proportion and outline. Chippen- 
dale’s contemporaries, such as Manwaring, Ince, 
Mayhew, Copeland, Lock, are also described. The 
work of these men is often mistaken for that. 
of Chippendale. Many of the designs given 
show how closely they followed the master, 
in elegance of outline, as in many of Lock’s 
designs, chimneypieces, mirror-frames, which are- 
exceedingly delicate. The Brothers Adam are. 
well illustrated with some very beautiful and 
chaste designs. Hepplewhite and Shearer were. 
fellow workers, and produced some excellent 
furniture ; but Shearer was less educated, and his. 
designs are rather heavy. Thomas Sheraton is. - 
better known ; his designs show cleverness, some- 
times to excess; but they are designed with a 
regard to utility. As a guide to assist in dis- 
tinguishing the work of these leaders of the craft, 
the author’s work will be found acceptable. 


OE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Architectural Association will hold its 
annual general meeting on Friday, Oct. 8, 
at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., at 7.30 p.m., when 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I B.A., will deliver 
his presidential address, and distribute the prizes, 
medals, and certificates. The drawings sub- 
mitted in competition for the various prizes 
offered by the Association will be exhibited ; also 
students’ drawings executed in the Studio and 
School of Design during the past session. The 
classes which are held at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, commence on October 11, and the Studio 
reopens on October 12 at 6.30 p.m, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—IV. 


By an Assoc. Inst, Execr. Enos. 


4g LECTRIC CIRCUITS.—We are now in 
a position to consider the various methods 

of arranging conductors in practice, and to show 
how to calculate the resistances of the various 
combinations of conductors and the distribution 
of currents and potentials in such combinations. 

These calculations are important, and may be 
looked upon as the fundamental methods to be 
applied when dealing with the more difficult 
problems of distribution. As is well known, the 
complete path traversed by a current of electricity 
is termed an electric circwit, and it is obvious that 
a circuit must at least te composed of two parts: 
(1) the source or generator of electricity, and 
(2) the line or conductor connecting the terminals 
if the source. The former is known as the 
internal circuit, and the latter as the external 
cirewit. In the external circuit, we usually have 
some receiving mechanism, transforming device, 
measuring instrumeuts, &c.; and the general 
methods of arranging the separate portions (or 
elements, as they may be termed) composing 
a circuit are (a) the series arrangement, () the 
parallel arrangemen‘, and (3) various combina- 
tions of the series and parallel arrangements. 

_ Tn series’’ is defined as that arrangement in 
which the positive terminals of an element are 
connected to the negative of the next, and so on, 
so that the whole thus connected forms a series of 
parts, through which the same current passes in 
succession, as shown in Fig. la. 

“In parallel’? is defined as that arrangement 
in which all similar ends, terminals, or poles of 
the elements are connected to one conductor, and 
the other ends of the elements are connected to 
another conductor, so that the circuit is composed 
of several separate paths through which electricity 
~may pass simultaneously, as shown in Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 1 illustrates these arrangements, and 
shows diagrammatically circuits containing a 
-nesistance, lamps, and a measuring instrument. 

When the arrangement does not permit of elec- 
tricity passing—as when the circuit is broken, for 
instance—the elements are said to be on open 
circuit. 
Series Circuits.—Let 1, 12, 3 - - . %n denote the 
- several resistances of the individual portions or 
- elements of a series circuit, and since the total 
-resistances of such an arrangement must be the 
sum of the separate resistances— 
Bory Fi fe tg eo 
where R = total resistance. If there are ” equal 
wires, or » parts having the same resistance con- 
nected in series, then R = nr. It is also obvious 
that the current will be the same at all points, 
and the arrangement forms a constant-current 


Tr 


circuit. Now, by Ohm’s law— 
R PA +13 + eee Tn 


sy OR Cr, t+re+ 73+ Pie «Tn) 
= Or, + Cre + Ores Sry ees sesh ls) 


-and the total E.M.F. of the circuit is equal to the 

sum of the individual P.D.’s required by the 
separate portions, since the product of the cur- 
rent and a resistance gives the electrical pressure 
required to send the current through the resist- 
ance. If we, therefore, denote the P.D.’s required 
by the separate portions by— 


C35 Cay0g 38-0 Cp 


Then— Cry = 4), Cre = 62; Cr = es; 
and so on, and— 
pee srl ie OO. Se ei Oe Td) 
ik ry ig Ts ete Ko teh 


This is an algebraic statement of the fact that 
the electro-motive force distributes itself through- 
out a simple circuit uniformly, whilst in a series 
circuit the electro-motive force distribntes itself 
proportionately to the resistance. From the 


a ~~). a 
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equation several useful relationships may readily 
be deduced. Thus, since— ; a 
E 


re: Bee eee 
—that is, the P.D. between any two points in a 
circuit is the same proportion of the E.M.F. of 
the circuit as the resistance between the points is 


of the total resistance oj the circuit. Again— 
ie ee poe fara Pee ots (16) 


These and several applications of these relation- 
ships will be referred to in the exercises given 
below, and in passing we may note that the 
general method of arranging are lamps in practice 
is by the series method, as shown in Fig. la. 


Parallel or Divided Circuits. —A more common 
method in connection with the use of incandescent 
lamps is to arrange two or more conductors so 


that their ends are connected immediately to the 


same two points, asat Aand B in Fig. 2, in which 
three wires, having resistances of 7,, ,, 73 ohms 
respectively are connected to the two points 
Aand B. In such cases it is evident that we 
have between the two points a divided circuit, and 
that the current will have the choice of three 
paths between the two points, with the result that 
the current will divide according to the power of 
the three branches to conduct electricity—i.c., 
according to the conductances of the wires. This 
arrangement is the same as that shown in Fig. 14, 
and is an_ example of a parallel circuit. Some- 
times this arrangement is spoken as the mu/tiple- 
are arrangement. 


With the addition of separate paths forming a 
parallel or divided circuit, it is obvious that an 
increased area of conducting material is offered to 
the current—that is, the conductance between 
A and B increases with the number of branches, 
and the joint resistance of the wires diminishes. 
If we denote the separate conductances by /, he, 
and f#,, and the total conductance by K, then 
K = k, + hk, + k,; but conductance is the reci- 
procal of resistance. 


—where R is the equivalent combined or joint 
resistance of the wires between the points A 
and B. 


4 1 ¢? itp ts asks (17 
1 ili bh Titer ra re Vals ) 
eo te we 


With only two branches, supposing the branch 
of resistance 7, to be removed— 


bl ae 6 ut Ts 
PE ae: Ree ee ee - res a Gi Be! 
R 71 haps iil Vy Ne ( ) 
1 Te 
ifr; = %=7,, then_R = 5 , and generally for 


He i roe 
parallel circuits R = es if is the resistance of 


each branch, and ” is the number of branches. 
To take a numerical example, let us find the 
joint resistance of three wires of 200, 500, and 
1,000 ohms resistance respectively, when con- 


nected in parallel (see Fig. 2), In this case— 
1 1 
5 Oey Rt per ott Ue ae i 
By = oop: Be = sqy 8B4 #5 = Pogo? 
and— i = Ay shit Bue e 
R 200° dv ' 1,000 a Sa 
= 0°005 + 0:002 + 0°001 = 0°008 mho, 
1 be 
pt 1 ep a i 
D008 125 ohms 


Tn this example it is obviously an advantage to 
express the separate conductances as decimals ; 
in other cases it may be more convenient to make 
use of the expressions given in equations 17 and 
18. A moment’s consideration will suffice to 
show that when the branches are-of unequal 
resistances, as in the numerical example above, 


‘the drop in volts for each 100 yards of this: 
| (City and Guilds Institute Examination.) | 


the current divides through the branches 

equally, and we shall now explain the relation- 
ship between the currents in the branches, = 
_ Let e denote the difference of potential between 
the points A and B (Fig. 2); then, if ¢, ¢2, 4 
e, denote the individual currents, we have, 
Ohm’s law— 


C220, Ty snags = Oe wee 


But this may be written— 


c hte 
“A =e 23 oy C, te 
a 1 = 4 = Joh ae Se taviacs 
eee eS tep tat 3 
gt Va Ys a 
and— ERE PE Sieh Ge See 


Expressing this result in words, we may say 
that the current divides itself among the branches 
of a parallel circuit in the ratio of the con- 
ductances, or inversely as the resistances of the 
branches. If the resistances are equal, the currer 
divides equally. And in passing we may n 
that the general method of connecting incan- 
descent lamps in practice is to place them in 
parallel across the mains, as shown in Fig. I} 
If the lamps are the same candle-power and 
similar make, then— i — 


oy oe 
R.=.— and ¢, == 2, =a, 
= 1 2 3 ea 7" 


where » is the number of lamps, 7 the resistance 
of each, © the main current, and R the joint 
resistance of the lamps. Again, from (20)— 


1 : nie 2g! 
Cp i es Cg a ky; 
93 ¥3 
and— 
1, . 
ey as ae ao ed hy 7 : 
C+ Cg + C3 A,iytk ky + hy + hg 
14 Te rs - i = 
tert 1, "a 
ye Ome Se eer ee i 
to 0 
oe = 2 eae 2} Oe balesoe ea (22) 
TT. + T1%3 + 12% 
Similarly— : 
Tr,” 
t= "Ns cand La 


om EE ees Seen ¢, (a So 
. To" 73+ Vals 3 97, Fo oe 1473 +72 Vs : “~ 
ot ae i; 

For a two-branched circuit, as when the | 
branch of resistance 7, is removed— so a 


Zk 
i 
Ty 
Also— 
ct a 
 slmnilany 2) = eee 
and similarly ¢, ear aie 


All the relationships given algebraicall; 
are very important, and should be c 
studied in connection with the worked ex 
given below, which have been specially pre 
to illustrate one or more principles. 

Worked Examples.—Example 1.—If a current of 
20 amperes is flowing in a wire of which 
resistance is 3 ohms. per mile, state what 


Since the resistance is 3 ohms per mile; _ “ A+ 
Since the resistance of 100 yards ek 
100 30 
: = 170 6 ee 
And by Ohm's law drop in volts= ¢ = C 
. é aoe 30 _ 
.’. Drop in volts = 20 x i76 ? 
- Example 2.—A dynamo, giving a— 
voltage of 110 volts at its terminals, : 
current of 40 ampéres when a certain 
resistance is in circuit, and 25 amperes 
lamp is placed in series with the externa 
ance. What is the resistance of this lat 
what is the drop in volts between its term 


Let + = original resistance in the circu 


40 ampéres are passing, then— as 3 
110 volts = 40 ar»péres x 7 ohms, 


Tfr, = resistance of the lamp added, then— 
110 volts = 25 ampéres x ( + n) ohms, 


and— 


7, = 44 — 2°75 = 1°65 ohms, 
and drop in volts— 
=e¢=CxX r = 25 x 1:65 = 41°25 volts. 
Example 3.—It is required to place a 100-volt 
lamp 1 00ft. from the street-mains, the pressure of 
which is maintained at 110 volts. Determine the 
resistance of the connecting wire, given that the 
resistance of the lamp is 200 ohms? : 
Since the lamp requires 100 volts, the drop in volts 


for connecting wire— 
= 110 — 100 = 10 volts; 


the drop in volts for connecting— 


Sok On Yr; 
but the current required for the lamp— 


ie 100 volts eirAaie 
200 ohms P. ; 
10 volts = 0'5ampére x 7 ohms, 
id oe 20 ohms, 


It must be noted here that 200 ohms is the 
resistance of 200ft: of wire—i.c., 100ft. for lead, 
and 100ft. for return. 

Example 4.—What resistance must be added 
to a circuit to lower the P.D. between two points 
in the circuit from 100 volts to 95 volts, given 
that the total resistance of the circuit at first 
was 57w., and the total E.M.F. of the circuit 
300 volts ? 


Let R = added resistance. 
» = resistance between the two points. 
C = current passing after the change. 


100 " : 
then— aS 
n- 00 57 by equation (15) 
o7 x 100 
Se 
; 300 = 19 ohms. 
Again— 


300 volts = Campéres x (57 + R) ohms. 


and— 95 volts = C amperes x 19 ohms, 
300 67 + KR _ R 
M6 ig os 
PEE = 205 95 
and— = 


R= — i 
= x 19 = 3 ohms. 


It is obvious from this example that the P.D. 
between any two points in a circuit will-be 


Fie. 3, 


materially influenced by the addition or removal 
of resistances. We shall therefore give a general 
solution to this type of problem. 


Let E = total E.M.F. of the circuit. 
R= total resistance of the circuit, 
e = original P.D. between any two points 
in the current of 7 ohms resistance. 
¢, = the P.D. between the same two points 
when a resistance of 7, ohms is added 
or removed from the circuit. 


Now from equation (15), when 7, ohms is added— 


ify Re i aoe wa NS 
hE et ee ee 
and dividing « by 8 we get— ; 
Paget) ee ay a 
ey R eae 
BS se Pra 
ey roy eae ae 
and— r=" AxR 


_ WNote.—e — ¢, is the drop in volts between the 
_ two points. eds ops Pu lag 
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Example 5.—Find the joint resistance of three 
100-yolt lamps giving respectively 8, 16, and 
32¢.p. when placed between 100-volt mains, each 
lamp taking 3°75 watts per candle. 

The lamps take respectively 30, 60, and 120 watts, 


and since watts absorbed = H 0 = = 


Ree 10:00 = 30 and 7, = 1,000 ohms ; 
T) : 3 
similarly vr, and 7, for the 16 and 32c.p. lamps are— 
1,000 _ 1,000 
n= es - and”, = Ss 
FG cy ee 6 De 
.*. joint conductance K = Lvov * 1000 * 1,000 
1 
d— = :021mhce. 
and | mhe 
. R= oF = 46°7 ohms. 


‘u21 
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The same result may be obtained by consider- 
ing the current passing. Thus the lamps take 
respectively 0-3, 0°6, and 1-2 ampéres; therefore, 
total current used = 2-1 ampéres. This current 
is due to a common P.D. of 100 volts overcominz 
the joint resistance of the lamps in parallel. 


Cas ask 
The distribution of current is shown in Fig. 3. 
Example 6.—The joint resistance of two wires 
connected in parallel is 23 ohms. If the resistance 
of one of them is 8 ohms, determine that of the 
other. 
By equation (18) R = 


Ps 


Bae 
a3 87, Ue 1 
cig ee a eS 
847, o r To 


when 7, = § ohms. 
J. 2 = 3 (8.4 72) and r, = 4 ohms. 


fixample 7.—A wire of 10 ohms resistance is 
connected between mains carrying 2°8 amperes. 
What resistance must a wire have so that when 
connected in parallel with the wire of 10 ohms, 
2 amperes will pass. through the wire of 10 ohms? 
The current obviously divides into two parts, 

2 and 0°8 ampéres respectively, and— 
as eA 


2 by equation (20 a) 
Ba hy 


Example 8.—A current of 1 ampere divides 
between three wires of 4, 8, and 10 ohms resist- 
ance respectively, connected in multiple arc. 


Determine the current in each branch. 


The individual conductances are 0:25, 0125, and 
o'l mho. 


.. total conductance=0°25+ 0°125+0°1=0-475 mho, 
.”, the currents in the separate branches are— 


= a of 1 amypére = 4 ampere 
Sys SRI Uap XK. 
(= ae of 1 prayers = 75 ampere 
(= lof ampere = Su ampere, 
475 ly 


If the currentin the main current was C ampéres, 


then ¢,, ¢z, and ¢; would be respectively 1° C, 


5 4 5 
5 C, and ae C ampécres. 
(To be continued.) 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
SERVICH-OF THE CHURCH. - 


A the Church Congress now being held at 

Nottingham, a series of papers were read 
on Wednesday evening on ‘Church Art and 
Architecture.’’ The meeting, which was held in 
the Victoria Hall, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Southwell, was well attended. 

The Rev. W. H. Draper, vicar of the Abbey 
Church, Shrewsbury, in the first paper read, 
remarked that, to any one who studied the 
history of architecture, nothing was more 


| striking than the way in which, as a matter of 


fat, it had shared in the mighty influence 
of the Christian spirit, and received from 
it certain characteristics which, in their turn, 
became fresh witnesses and agents of that 
spirit’s life. The Christian religion counted 
nothing human as alien from its influence, but 
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had within itself a power of eliciting new 
beauty and higher service from all kinds of 
art natural to man. What were the points 
and principles to which attention needed most 
to be drawn? There was need of more 
personal intercourse and fellowship between the 
clergy and the artists. Another point that needed 
attention was the truth that all Church buildings 
belonged to a living Church, with its past, its 
present, and its future. They were not simply 
sacredrelics—they were something more even than 
precious works of art; they were the living in- 
struments of praise and salvation. There was 
also a need that the public mind of Churchmen 
should show more response to such new ideas and 
hopes as were stirring in the hearts of architects 
and artists of the present time. But the one 
supreme need of all was that of the spirit of 
enlightened sacrifice (the first of Mr. Ruskin’s 
‘‘Seven Limps’’) in the Church at large, but 
especially among men of wealth. The heart 
could not but quicken at the thought of what 
might be done when some of our great centres of 
commerce awoke to their noble opportunities, 
when the vast wealth now waiting to be conse- 
crated was seen, not as a meansof power chiefly, 
but as a possible means of glorifying God ancd& 
uplifting man. 

Sir William B. Richmond, K.C.B., A.R.A.,. 
said that, leaving aside the Classical period, for 


400 years and more, from the 11th almost to the: 


17th century, it seemed as though in Europe the- 
production of an ugly thing was out of the 
question. In times of turmoil and bloodshed of 
the Middle Ages, and up to the culminating 
events of the Reformation—times of excess in 
vice, of excess in virtue—when there was little 
or no mediocrity to the front, art flourished. 
The’standard of taste was very high, but at the 
same time eminently spontaneous and fluctuating. 
Notwithstanding eager struggles for power, 
political complications, internecine wars, there 
was all through the life of the Middle Ages. 
and the Renaissance a keen zest for the arts of 
peace as well as of war. Cathedrals, monasteries, 
and palaces were built, upon whose adornments - 
the keenest intellects and the most crafty artisans 
expended their creative powers and skill. But 
the modern spirit, full of commercialism, differed 
from the spirit of ancient times, so appreciative - 
of beauty. Contentment with ‘‘the common- 
place’’—aye, preference for it—had permeated» 
every class and industry more or less, and had 
crept into the Church, where one would have- 
thought a spirit of ‘‘ protection’? would have - 
been stronger than ‘‘free trade.’’ There, as in 
our public buildings and in our houses, the 
tradesman was more evident than the artist ; the - 
commercial, rather than the creative, instinct. 
In England, soon after the Reformation, even as 
early as the reign of Charles I., her churches 
were destined to become little more than preaching 
houses, open on Sundays and holy days for the 


rhetorical display of big-wigged parsons. There 
was no more art for the churches. Art in a 
church was like a red rag to a bull. It was 


a dull period, artificial in the extreme, a 
period in which it was impossible that any form — 
of imaginative or decorative art, especially of 
a religious character, should flourish. ‘The father ~ 
of modern romance, the real author of the Gothic: 
revival, the most imaginative tender-hearted 
gentleman, Sir Walter Scott, by his poems first 
and then by his novels, created a new romance. 
To him they owed the revival, or rather the 
beginning, of interest in romance. It bore fruit 
in the noble literature of this century, in the 
revival of interest in Gothic architecture, and, 
directly and indirectly, Scott exercised influence 
upon the graphic arts. In painting, that most 
interesting revival, the pre-Raphaelite, was an 
offshoot of Scott’s genius. How was it that the 
most renowned painters of our time had been so 
rarely employed in the service of the Church, 
while there had been so much opportunity pre- - 
sented in that direction? The Gothic revival 
naturally led architects towards antiquarian ~ 
research. Hence there had arisen a clear definition 
of the styles of various epochs. ‘To accommodate - 
these it had been sought to permit no decoration- 
in glass, sculptu:e, or wall-painting which did not 
belong to the style chosen—13th, 14th, 15th, or 
of whatever century, Gothic or- Renaissance. 
Surely it was not ‘“style,’’ but ‘styles,’ that 
were wanted; the expression of something that 
an artist had to say after his own fancy in accord- 
ance with such traditions as he had accepted. 
They would never get art worthy of their 
religion until they cared for it and realised its 
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great importance. They would never get it if 
they treated it as furniture. 

Dr. J. Charles Cox, F.S.A., said a double 
demand was made on architectural art in relation 
to the Church. At the present day their archi- 
tects were called in to restore the old as well as 
to supply the new. With regard to the former, 
he held that irrevocable mischief had been 
accomplished in the past half-century, blotting 
out for ever, in cathedral and parochial churches, 
many of the most interesting pages in stone of 
our ecclesiastical history. Some of our cathe- 
dral churches had suffered, too, from the rage 
for immense organ effects. The average 
ancient parish church of England had, if pos- 
sible, endured more wrong’s and obliterations than 
even the cathedral churches. England shared 
with Russia, and with Russia only, the discredit 
and the misfortune of possessing no central power 
whatever to control the caprice or to instruct the 
possibly historical and artistic ignorance of dean 
and chapter or of the humbler rector. 

The last paper on ‘‘ The Clergy and Artists’ 
Association’? was by Mr. Reginald Hallward, 
who said that this association, which was opened 
by the then Bishop of Stepney in May of last year, 
sought to establish the means through which 
those desirous of information in regard to the 
best work which was being done by individual 
artists might be helped in various ways towards 
obtaining it. The aim was to bring the 
clergy into closer relationship with the artist, 
to draw the artist into closer relationship 
with the Church, and to strengthen and 
build up the service of art to religion by 
directing employment into the hands of the most 
gifted. He had long thought that an order or 
community of artists on a definitely religious 
basis, endowed with funds to send out young 
artists relieved from all direct money responsi- 
bility, supported by the community during the 
work out of its funds, and in return accepting the 
restraints which a definitely religious basis must 
impose on their life and conduct, would have 
enormous advantages. They said, ‘‘ Go direct to 
the artist, and we will help you to this.’’ Not 
half the artists that could do beautiful work in 
churches were employed in this direction; but 
then they did not advertise in the Church papers, 
and the public said, ‘‘ We do not know where to 
go.’’ This eyil, at least, this association could 


help to overcome if the clergy and the public 


would help also. 
—— 2 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


‘DUSINESS in the building trades continues 

to be, as it has now been for long, at high- 
water mark. Masons in many instances com- 
mand higher remuneration than the standard 
wage of 94d. per hour, and others follow. In 
public works, as well as in private speculation, 
there has never been so much doing in the city 
at atime. The demand for middle-class houses 
is not ebbing, and large sections of new streets 
are conspicuous in the suburban districts, prin- 
cipally in the north, east, and west, where the 
lines of tramway run. Masons have taken 
advantage of the great demand for their services 
to ask for, and have succeeded in obtaining, 
what is known as the eight hours’ day. Work 
was suspended for a short period only—long 
enough, however, to induce many to go else- 
where for work, though with a nine-hour day. 
Edinburgh alone is trying the experiment, 
which is to begin in April. There is still much 
difference of opinion, according to newspaper 
correspondents, as to the eight-hour day, which 
looks feasible enough where the work of masons 
and engineers is laborious ; but the experience of 
some goes in favour of the nine hours, because 
there is less fatigue in the longer day, with two 
breaks for rest, than in the shorter, with only 
one. There is no general adoption of the 
Utopian idea of an eight-hour day for all branches 
of industry, and very probably, if any large 
section of operatives find the shorter day unsuited 
to their circumstances, it will very soon be set 
aside. 

The present Lord Dean of Guild, Mr. Miller, 
has held the office by annual re-election for six or 
seven years, and givén great satisfaction; but 
there have been rumours of an attempt being made 
for the election of another party when the new 
council is formed. It will be difficult to find 
another better qualified, in so many ways for the 
office than the present occupant, who has not only 
acquired a thorough knowledge of all the details 
of the business of the court, but takes an interest 
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in it, unencumbered by the calls of any other 
office or professional engagements. The recon- 
struction of the council chambers has from the 
first engaged his attention, and his services in 
this respect alone have been freely given to the 
city, so that, in all likelihood, he will remain so 
long as he may desire to hold the office. It is 
difficult to see what possible advantage could 
accrue by putting even any other equally eligible 
man in the place. 

The new North Bridge has been opened with- 
out the pomp and circumstance one might have 
thought worthy of such an important improve- 
ment. The contrast between this thoroughfare 
(for nearly two years greatly contracted for the 
works) is very striking. It is not a greater im- 
provement than many which have been made, 
more or less gradually, in the last twenty years ; 
but it is more sensibly apparent as a whole, an 
will be found to be of immense advantage to the 
greatly augmented traffic of the city. As a 
feature in the architecture, it is all that could 
be desired, with a good gradient, and graceful 
outlines in arch and parapet. Some parties 
have expressed an opinion that the stone piers 
would be improved by groups of statuary. The 
bridge is seen to most advantage from the east, 
but the arches cannot be altogether eclipsed by 
the railway sheds on the other side, although it is 
difficult to see how these can be constructed to be 
ornamental accessories. ‘The underground build- 
ings, forming the Railway Company’s offices, are 
now commencing the last floor, which will bring 
them to the level of the bridge, and the ironwork 
of the sheds on the north side of the access is 
completed for the roofing, or nearly so. It is of 
the most. ordinary construction, with deep lattice 
girders covering the transverse trusses. 


Operations have been for some time in progress 
at the Castle, removing the old and rather un- 
sightly buildings at the north end of the lofty 
barracks building. The new hospital, which will 
be erected in the Scotch Baronial style, will do 
much to make the ancient fortress picturesque, 
and as the barrack tenements have, at least, the 
advantage of altitude, some little details about 
the roof and walls could easily make it a better 
companion to the new addition. 

Little has been done this summer in the way 
of improving the Old Town. In some parts now 
there is little remaining to be done. ‘The north 
side of the Lawn Market has been thoroughly 
opened up. Houses forming a series of narrow 
closes have been removed, and anyone can enter 
from Bank-street and emerge into the head of 
Lawn Market. The old houses retain their dingy 
character—all repairs carefully restoring what 
can be retained—and the aspect of the newly- 
extended courts is very different from that pre- 
sented by the University Hall Courts. With the 
exception of some old doorways and inscriptions, 
there is not much of architectural interest. The 
only building making a conspicuous exception is 
one which is being restored by its proprietor, 
Lord Rosebery. The mason and plaster work 
of this ancient edifice are nearly complete. 
The old doorway is in good preservation, 
with armorial bearings and legend, initials, and 
date 1622. It was the dwelling occupied by the 
Dowager Lady Stair (a Primrose), and the close 
giving access to it is known as Lady Stair’s 
Close. The plan is what the site has made it, 
with a projection to the south and frontage to 
the north, where, however, it stands considerably 
back from the line of streets. This Lady Stair’s 
Close formed the principal thoroughfare between 
the Lawn Market and the north side, until Bank- 
street was made, and this access still remains, 
passing the east side of Lady Stair’s Mansion. 
The most curious and interesting feature of the 
house is the lofty hall, entering from the octagon 
staircase, and having the height of two stories. 
This has been very carefully restored. The 
south projection in the front has more of 
architectural detail than the rest. The turret 
staircase, &c., has a pretty Jacobean balcony, 
and access to the third floor on the work 
is provided for by a very elegant verandah 
passage in timber; and probably the mansion 
never looked so well at its best in the 17th 
century. 4 

Notwithstanding the increasing demand for 
electric-light supply—so great as to make new 
plant requisite already—the demand for gas 
supply continues also to increase, and there is 
every probability of the present gasworks in 
New-street being taken elsewhere, the present 
site being far too limited. This will, it is to be 
hoped, dispose both of the old and new chimney 


d| ness is concerned ; but it is dirty in wet weat 


‘said to cure the slipperiness of the asphalte. 
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stack. Nothing has been decided as yet as te 
the rebuilding of North Bridge-street; but the 
matter cannot be much longer delayed. The 
elevations have been arranged for, and the 
question now awaiting decision is whether the 
work of construction is to be done by the counci 
or private enterprise. 

There has lately been a recurrence of the 
periodic outcry as to the condition of the 
thoroughfares within the city. The granite 
setts appear to be laid in some fashion thal 
makes them much noisier (it is said) than the 
same roads as laid in Glasgow. ‘The street and 
roads committee are roughly handled for their 
lack of enterprise and general mismanagement, 
For about twenty years they seem to have 
thought of no other than the wood pavement. 
This gives all satisfaction in so far as noiseless. 


and the most expensive, and soon requires rep 
The latest experiment in this way has been ma 
with hard Australian woods, in a section of Sou 
Bridge-street. The hardwood laid in Prin 
street stands a little longer than the old redwo 
blocks, but has had to be repaired already. — 
durability of rock asphalte is unquestioned, 
if it were so very dangerously slippery, it is 
likely that the town of Leith would be repea 
(as they have done) the experiments they x 
with it in the Kirkgate about thirty years 
No experiment with this material has ever | 
made by the streets committee. The Glas 
authorities have tried successfully a cone 
called tar macadam, costing only 7s. 6d. per sw 
yard. They are also experimenting with an 
‘American patent, which is compounded of the 
rock asphalte and stone or gravel, with some 
fibrous material which, in minute subdivision, is 


os 


The memorial which has been placed in St. 
Church, Lichfield, in memory of the forty years’ 
pastorate of the late rector, the Rev. Prebendary 
Graham, was dedicated by the Bishop of the Diocese 
on Saturday afternoon. It consists of a carved oak 
reredos, the central panel containing a representa- 
tion of Christ as the Good Shepherd. The space, 
too, within the Communion-rails has been laid out 
with black and white marble, and on the south 
wall, at the side, has been placed a brass tablet, 
bearing an inscription. rs 

Thomas Paterson and George Kerr, labourers, 
died on Friday night in the Royal Infirm 
Glasgow, from injuries received earlier in 
by the collapse of scaffolding at Cambuslang 
Church, Four men were working on the sc 
and all fell to the ground. Kerr, Paterson, 
another man, named Watson, were convey: 
Glasgow Infirmary, while the fourth, an appr 
escaped with slight injuries. < 


On Saturday the members of the North-We 
and Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ Association | 
a meeting at Manchester. The chairman, 
Urquhart, of Crewe, in submitting the report oft 
delegates to the Leeds Congress of the Sanita 
Institute, congratulated the association on t 
that Dr. Farquharson, M.P., had promised to as 
the progressot the Local Authorities (Officers’) Sup 
annuation Bill in Parliament, that a sanite 
spector had for the first time been app 
president of the sanitary inspectors’ section 
congress, and that sanitary inspectors were 
an opportunity of reading papers in other s¢ 


Frank Webster, architect, Bradford, was chi 
on remand at Keighley, on Friday, with travelling 
without a ticket on the Midland Railway, and with 
assaulting Sidney Hadley, station-master, Thwaites. 
Prisoner pleaded that he had been working 
in consequence had fallen asleep, and been 
beyond the station at which he should have 
His pass he had left at a friend’s house. 1] 
fined 5s. and costs, and for the assault 10s. an 


Rapid progress is being made with the b 
of the new Era spinning mill at Rochdale, a 
bricklayers have commenced work on the top stoz 
It is expected that the roof will be on by the 
the year, and that some machinery will be | 
tk before March has expired. The buil | 
315ft. long, inside measurement, and 134ft | 
The length of it on the canal side is 43 wi : 
and there are three stories, besides, the bas : 
The first brick was laid in May last. The - 
made fireproof throughout on the bric 
principle. In the basement are rooms for 
housing and waste, above are the card and b 
rooms (18ft. high) ; in the next story are th fs 
spinning and mixing rooms (also 18ft. high), a 


e 


the top room (l6ft. high), warping, reeling, 
will be carried on, Cabias for the overlooke 

manding views of their respective rooms, av 
water kitchens for men and women are 
provided. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


First Principles of Eleectricity and Magnetism, 
by C. H. W. Biaas, editor of The Electrical 
Engineer, illustrated. (London: Biggs and Co., 
Salisbury-court, Fleet-street.)—This octavo is a 
useful introduction to the science of magnetism 
for all beginners, and is an amplification of a 
series of articles which appeared in The Electrical 
Engineer, based upon the syllabus of the City and 
Guilds Institute. Mr. Biggs’ book is well illus- 
trated with diagrams and figures of apparatus, 
and cannot fail to be found of use to the student. 
Those who want a simply-treated introduction in 
which first principles are clearly dealt with, will 
find this book more useful than many treatises of 
& more pretentious character that have been pub- 
lished of late. The relations between heat and 
work, and the mathematical principles and defini- 
tions, are fully expounded. Thus the units, the 
** poundal,’’ &c., are well explained by examples. 
The book is well printed, and is a useful addition 
to the Biggs and Oo.’s Electrical Engineers 
Series. The price is 3s. 6d. 
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CHIPS. 


The new electric tramways extension from Belfast 
to Fishponds was officially inspected on Monday, on 
behalf of the Board of Trade, by Sir Francis 
Marindin, R.E., and Major Carden, R.E. 


Lord Harlech and Mr. Herbert Roberts, M.P., 
were present at the laying of a memorial-stone at 
the County School, Llangollen, last week. The 
school will cost £4,800. 


The Hampstead Vestry agreed, on Monday night, 
to apply for a loan of £3,000 from the London 
County Council, to be applied towards the purchase 
of Fortune Green, West Hampstead, as an open 
space. The Green, which will be laid out and 
maintained by the vestry, has an area of nearly 
four acres, and will cost £8,000. Of this sum £3,000 
will be contributed by the County Council, a similar 
amount by the vestry, and £2,000 has been raised 
by public subscriptions. 


The Baptist Chapel at Laxfield, East Suffolk, 
was reopened last week after external renovation, 
including reseating with pitch-pine benches, and 
erection of new gallery and pulpit, at a cost of 
£500, The works were carried out by Mr. Butcher, 
of Stradbroke, and Mr. Revell, of Laxfield. A large 
commemoration-stone has been let into the front 
wall, bearing an inscription to John Moyes, the 
Laxfield martyr, who suffered at the stake not many 
years from the site of the chapel door. 


A conversazione took place at the People’s Palace, 
on Monday evening, to mark the opening of the 
winter session of that institution. About 4,000 
students, past and present, were invited, and the 
whole building was thrown open-for the use of 
themselves and friends. The day-school now com- 
prises over 400 scholars, and the average attendance 
in the evenings is over 1,000 students. Those who 
attend the Bow and Bromley Institute were also 
invited to be present at the gathering. 


| The interior of the chancel of the parish church 

of Otterbourne, Hants, has just been decorated 
with figures in colour and gilding, under the 
: rsonal supervision of Mr. . J. Pearce, of 
_ Messrs. W. and J, Pearce, of Albert-square, Man- 
chester. - 


_ The Light Railway Commissioners held a public 
inquiry in the County Buildings, Haddington, for 
the purpose of considering the application made to 
them by the Gifford and Garvald Railway Company 
for an order to authorise the above-mentioned light 
railway. The estimated cost of the line is £88,000. 


The Aspley Heath Board Schools, Woburn Sands, 
Beds, are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust 
toof-ventilators, and special inlet tubes, the same 

_ being supplied by Messrs. FE. H. Shorland and 
| Brother, of Manchester. 


| A new organ built by Messrs. Conacher and Co. 
_ for the Congregational Church, Bala, was opened on 
Wednesday. 


; A little Roman Catholic church, in the Earl 
_ English style, costing from £4,000 to £5,000, i 
been built at Mr. J. Hope’s sole expense at Heron’s 
Ghyll, Uckfield, from designs prepared by Mr. F. 
_ Walters, F.S.A., of Westminster. It was dedicated 
_ last week. 


The Bishop of Worcester will unveil on Wednes- 
day next, October 6, the new west window now 
beg placed in St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham 

_ in memory of the late Bishop Bowlby. The window 
_ will form the complement of the ‘series by Sir E. 
_ Burne-Jones which already beautify the church, 


| Lord Wolseley performed on Friday the ceremony 
| of the opening of the new headquarters of the ist 

Lanark Rifles in West Princes-street, Glasgow 
_ which have been erected at a cost of £14,000 i 


Engineering Notes. 


Bristot.—With the completion of the electric 
tramway to Staple Hill, which will be ready for 
opening throughout a fortnight hence, the Bristol 
Tramways Company will have spent nearly 
£200,000 on the introduction of electric traction, 
and they will have a spendidly-equipped power- 
station, 82 miles of line, and 27 motor-cars, in 
addition to other appliances, to show for their 
money. ‘The electric extension from Kastville to 
Fishponds, which was opened on Tuesday, has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. T. Edwards, the resident engineer. The 
posts are of a light character, and the use of 


‘span-wires in lieu of brackets reduces the inter- 


ference with the roadway to a minimum. During 
the present year some important extensions and 
improvements haye been carried out under 
Mr. W. Wood, superintending engineer, at the 
power station at St. George, from which the two 
sections now opened are worked. Formerly 
Willans’ engines were used, driving with ropes 
on British Thomson-Houston generators. ‘The 
station is now equipped with four direct-coupled 
units, with McIntosh and Seymour engines and 
British Thomson- Houston generators. Under 
their latest order the company have obtained 
powers to provide a new station at Hastville 
which will be sufficient for the whole of the city, 
and they are also about to erect a large depot at 
Staple Hill for the housing of the cars and 
repairing purposes, at a cost of between £5,000 
and £6,000. 


Dryonrort.—The Lords of the Admiralty 
made an official inspection of Devonport Dock- 
yard last week. In the course of this tour 
their lordships visited No. 1 jetty, which is being 
extended at a cost of £32,000. The work includes 
the erection of a new sea-wall, a feature of the 
improvement being the provision of shear legs 
capable of lifting 100 tons. It is hoped to com- 
plete the work early next year. A visit was next 
paid to the drawing office, which it is proposed to 
enlarge, and to No. 2 dock, whichis to be extended 
at a costof £30,000. At the Keyham factory 
Mr. Goschen considered a proposal to increase the 
police quarters by building a new wing. They 
next proceeded to the Royal Naval Engineering 
College and {went over the new wing, which was 
completed in time for it to be brought into use at 
the end of the midsummer term. The extension 
provides over 50 additional dormitories and several 
instruction and demonstration rooms to meet the 
growing demands upon this institution. The 
central dining-room in the old portion of the 
college is also being lengthened so as to seat 200 
students. At the Keyham extension works the 
members of the Admiralty were met by the con- 
tractor, Sir John Jackson, and were conducted to 
the entrance to a shaft which they descended to 
a depth of over 80ft. This brought the visitors to 
the foundations of the wall of one of the four 
docks. From this point Mr. Goschen and Sir 
John Jackson led the way through a passage 
lighted with candles, which, when completed, 
will be used as a culvert for pumping the water 
out of the dock. Having regained the surface 
their lordships had pointed out to them the area 
of the closed basin, which in itself will occupy 35} 
acres of the site. 


Tue Institution or Cryin Encinrers.—The 
prize-list of this institution for session 1896-7, 
now made known, contains awards as follows :— 
The Howard Prize, of the value of 50 guineas, 
to Mr. Hilary Bauerman, in recognition of his 
work on the metallurgy of iron; for original 
papers presented to the Institution, Telford Medals 
with premiums of books or instruments to Messrs. 
H. A. Humphrey for ‘‘ The Mond Gas- Producer 
Plant and Its Application ’’; to Colonel Penny- 
cuick, C.8.1., R.E., for ‘‘The Diversion of the 
Periyar’? ; to Mr. E. C. Shankland for ‘‘ Steel 
Skeleton Construction in Chicago’’?; to Mr. 
Dugald Drummond for ‘‘ High Pressures in Loco- 
motives’’ ; andto Mr. Thomas Holgate for ‘*'The 
Enrichment of Coal-Gas.’’ George Stephenson 
Medals and Telford Premiums to Mr. G. KE. W. 
Cruttwell for ‘‘The Tower Bridge Super- 
structure,’’ and to Professor Unwin for ‘‘ A New 
Indentation Test for Determining the Hardness 
of Metals.’? Watt Medalsand Telford Premiums 
to Messrs. Hay and Fitzmaurice for their joint 
paper on ‘‘ The Blackwall Tunnel.”’ The Telford 
Premium list contains the names of Messrs. 
Donaldson, Ripper, Ravenshaw, Worth, Santo 


| Crimp, Homfray, Nichols, Ramsay, H. D. Smith, 


and Major Leach of the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army. Awards to students attached to the ~ 
Institution comprisé :—The James Forrest Medal 
to Mr. A. H. Jameson, B.Sc., of Manchester; the 
Joule Medal to Mr. H. W. Barker; and Miller 
Prizes to Messrs. Beer, Brand, Berridge, and 
Kitchin for papers read in London, and to Messrs. 
Godfrey, Garvie, B.Sc. (Manchester), Carter 
(Newcastle), and Hurt (Leeds). This year marks 
the first award by the Institution of the medals 
named after James Prescott Joule, the discoverer. 
of the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat ; and James 
Forrest, whose long serviee as secretary and the 
care devoted by him to fostering the student class, 
has, on his retirement, been commemorated by the 
foundation of this medal. The presentation will 
be made at the opening meeting of the new 
session on Nov. 2. 


Liverroon OVERHEAD RAtLWAY AND Its Motive 
Powrr.—’o meet the requirements of extended 
service on the Overhead Railway, it has been 
found necessary to greatly enlarge the generating 
station at the Bramley-Moore Dock. The work 
being now practically completed, invitations 
were sent to the members of the Liverpool 
Engineering Society to be present at the elec- 
trical headquarters of the railway on Saturday 
afternoon for the purpose of inspecting the new 
section of the works. Luncheon was provided at 
the Alexandra Hotel, the hosts being Messrs. 
Holme and King, contractors for the work. 
Colonel A. H. Holme presided, and there were 
also present Messrs. S. B. Cottrell (engineer and 
surveyor to the company, and president of the 
Liverpool Engineering Society), R. C. F. Annett 
(honorary secretary), and many members. The 
party afterwards proceeded to the central field of 
electric supply for the Overhead Railway at 
Bramley-Moore Dock. The addition to the 
generating station consists of two engines built 
by Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves, and Co., of Bolton, 
and two new dynamos and switchboard, built by 
Messrs. T. Parker, Limited, of Wolverhampton. 
The new engines, dynamos, and switchboards had 
to be put in position, connections changed over, 
and the main steam-pipes extended without inter- 
fering with the working of the generating station. 
The engineers for these works and the southern 
extension of the railway were Sir Douglas Fox, 
M.Inst.C.E., the late Mr. J. H. Greathead, 
M.Inst.C.E.,and Mr. S. B. Cottrell, M.Inst.C.H., 
the latter acting as resident engineer, assisted by 
Mr. Charles Jones. The structural extension of 
the generating station, new foundations, and 
tunnel for cables were carried out by the railway 
contractors, Messrs. Holme and King, having 


[the personal supervision of Col. A. H. Holme, 


J.P., assisted by Mr. Fred. Caulton. Messrs. 
Holme and King were also the contractors for 
the northern extension of the railway (opened in 
1894) and other important works in connection 
with the railway to Seaforth. Adjoining the 
engine-room are stores, fitting-shop, and accu- 


mulator room. 
> 9 —_—__ 


The supply of properties at Tokenhouse-yard last 
week was limited, and the returns were consequently 
considerably below the average for the end of 
September. The aggregate realisation was £25,170, 
less than that recorded the previous week, and very 
far below the amount registered for the same week 
last year. The attendance, however, was good on 
each business day, and there were plenty of buyers 
for sound properties, for which good prices were 
readily obtained. In striking contrast to the dulness 
of the market in town, a remarkable activity has 
set in in the provinces. Tbe market in the country 
has not presented so encouraging a feature for some 
years. 


The Light Railway Commissioners held a sitting 
in Aberdeen on Monday to consider an application 
by the Great. North of Scotland Railway Company 
for permission to construct the Echt (Extension) 
Light Railway from Kittybrewster to Oldmill, a 
distance of 3} miles, entirely within the city of 
Aberdeen. Mr. P. M. Barnett, the company’s 
engineer-in-chief, gave evidence, and stated that 
the cost of the extension would be fully £131,000. 
The cost of the work was largely augmented by 
heavy cuttings, bridges, and embankments, and the 
tunnel would eutail an expenditure of £31,000. 
The average cost per mile of the whole railway to 
Echt would be about £12;000. The application 
was granted. 


The new installation of electric light at Boston 
Dock was officially opened on Wednesday week by 
the mayoress, The dock and premises were illumi- 
nated by eight are lamps and 150 incandescent 
lamps, superseding gas lamps. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Spaglionetti and Crookes, of 
London, at a cost of £1,682 13s. 11d. 
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Horton, of Brierley Hill. 


Braprorp.—The Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Ripon held a court in Bradford on Friday to hear 
an application for a faculty authorising the 
removal of the north and south transepts, the 
removal of the remains interred in certain graves 
and vaults, and for other alterations in the city 
parish church. The works to be carried out now 
were, it was explained, the removal of the north 
and south galleries, and the building of a vestry 
on the north side, and other alterations. The 
architect is Mr. Healey, of Bradford. The 
estimated cost of the work to be carried out at 
once was £4,000, and of that sum £3,300 had 
been already promised. It would be necessary to 
take down a small portion of the north wall for 
the rebuilding of the transepts. The Chancellor, 
in closing the inquiry, said he believed that the 
alterations were desirable, and it was the duty of 
the court to grant the faculty. 


GLovucEesTER.—The ceremony of reopening the 
Lady Chapel at Gloucester Cathedral, after a 
disuse of more than thirty years, took place on 
Wednesday. This sanctuary, which was com- 
menced in 1472 and completed 1n 1498, is one of 
the purest specimens of the Late Perpendicular 
style of architecture in England; but year after 
year it has been falling more and more into decay. 
The stonework was crumbling, and the roof was 
far from weather-proof. It is claimed by the 
restorers that in the work of reparation, not a 
fragment of the ancient stone has been sacrificed 
that could by any means have been made use of. 
Even the bits of stained glass that formed part of 
the window over the altar have been reset in the 
ancient tracery. Decayed mullions and transoms 
have been removed, the monldings being repro- 
duced. No alteration in the form of the chapel 
has been attempted ; but the ingrained dust and 
whitewash four centuries old has been removed. 
The floor has been replaced, stone by stone, tile 
by tile, and Laud’s altar rails have been preserved. 
The reredos at the east end, described by Sir 
Gilbert Scott as one of the finest examples of 
colour-work in existence, has not been touched : 
but is left in the sadly mutilated condition to which 
Cromwell’s Ironsides reduced it. 


with a window of stained glass. 


Society in Linthorpe-road. 
buildings were prepared by Councillor W. G. 
Roberts, of Middlesbrough, and the new premises 
will have a frontage to Linthorpe-road of S7ift., 
to Clifton-street of 110ft., and to Pelham-street 
of 70ft , the whole block occupying an area of 
6,753sq.ft. There will be four shops—viz., 
grocery, drapery, boots and shoes, and butcher’s, 
all being fronted with mahogany, and having 
recessed and tiled entrances. There will also be 
a boot-repairing shop in Pelham-street, and 
cellars, warehouses, and show-rooms, the latter 
being on the first floor, where also will be situate 
the directors’ room; whilst the clerks’ offices, &c., 
will be above the grocery warehouse. On the 
second floor there will be a public hall 673ft. by 
52ft., and two other large rooms 48ft. by 40ft. 
and 40ft. by 26ft. respectively. The three street 
elevations will be faced throughout with Accring- 
ton red-pressed bricks, with stone dressings, and 
there will be granite pilasters between the several 
shops. The work is being carried out by the 
following contractors :—Excavating, brickwork, 
masonry, &c., Messrs. W. and H. Pounder; 
plastering, &c., Mr. J. R. Smiles; carpentering 
and joiner work, Mr. W. Thompson; slating, 
Mr. J. Harrison; painting, Mr. J. H. Hill; 
plumbing, glazing, and gas-fitting, Messrs. 
Dunning and Walton. All the contractors belong 
to Middlesbrough. ‘The total cost will amount to 
about £10,000. 


St. Davin’s Carneprat.—An interesting dis- 
covery has been made at this cathedral. In the 
middle of the east wall of the chapel, which was 
built by Bishop Vaughan, whose episcopate lasted 
from 1509 to 1526, between two niches, stood the 
principal altar, and right and left of it were 
originally two windows, looking into another 
chapel eastward. These windows seemed to have 
been blocked with solid masonry almost as soon 
as they were built. In Bishop Vaughan’s chapel 
nothing was to be seen but smooth ashlar; but 
on the back of the wall the outline of a faint and 
four-centred arch could be traced. The cathedral 
has just been visited by Mr. John O. Scott, the 
cathedral architect, and under his direction the 
walling was removed to see if the blocked 
windows contained any remains of tracery. To 
the surprise of himself and others, they prove to 
have elaborate tracery, with several interesting 
peculiarities, and are richly moulded. They are 
windows of three lights, with stanchions and 
saddle bars, but were never glazed. In the 
spandrels are to be seen four shields, with coats of 
arms, one belonging to Bishop Vaughan, the 
builder of the windows, and the other the arms of 
the Cathedral Church of St. David’s. The other 
two remain to be identified. When the windows 
were blocked, small squints, or ‘‘ hagioscopes,”’ 
were formed obliquely through the blocking 
walls, which looked on to the altar in King 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel on the one side, 
and the altar in St. Nicholas’s Chapel on the 
other side. 


Surewsseury.—The ancient church of St. 


Hanpswortna.—The new Technical School in 
Gold’s Hill-road and Stafford-road, erected by 
the urban district council, was formally opened 
on Wednesday. The designs for the school, 
which has cost £10,500, have been prepared by 
Mr. William Henman, F.R.I.B.A., the style 
selected being an adaptation of Renaissance 
carried out in brick with stone facings. From 
the main entrance a porch leads to a vestibule 
with a spacious hall, from which-a wide corridor 
branches east and west. Facing the entrance isa 
wide staircase flinked by marble and alabaster 
columns. On either side of the first flight of 
stairs is a large cloakroom, &c., and under the 
first half-landing there is a back entrance,:as 
well as access to the caretaker’s stairs leading up 
to his apartments on the second floor. On the 
east side of the entrance-hall the following 
accommodation is provided, viz. :—General office, 
library, and committee-room, two large class- 
rooms, and the science principal’s room. On the 
west side are two smaller classrooms for science 
teaching, the chemical laboratory, balance and 
preparation room, and a science lecture-room. 
Ascending the principal staircase, which above 
the half-landing is divided into two flights, the 
upper hall is gained, from which corridors run 
east and west. At the end of the east corridor is 
the art principal’s room, and two other rooms 
for design and for life studies. Next to the life 
room are three rooms for antique and elementary 
drawing, which are practically one room divided 
by arches draped with curtains. At the end of 
west corridor are the modelling and casting - 
rooms and art lecture-room Right and left of 
the main staircase, doors lead out on to asphalted 
flat roofs, where out-door sketching may be 
practised. There is access to each floor from the 
caretaker’s staircase, ‘with a lift suited for taking 
large casts, and there are lavatories at each end 
of the corridor. . Internally the rooms are plain 
in detail, with the walls tinted in neutral greens, 
the object being to provide a suitable background 
for drawings and casts. The rooms will be 
electrically lighted, the District Council having 
arranged for an installation which will supply 
both the school and their own offices adjoining. 
The contract for the buildings was, after tenders 
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were obtained, placed in the hands of Messrs. 


Mancuester.—A sitting of the Consistory 
Court was held on Friday in the Manchester 
Cathedral, Chancellor Verncn Smith presiding. 
Faculties were granted in respect of applications 
for the following purposes:—To reroof, reseat, 
and refloor the parish church of Admarsh-in- 
Bleasdale, extend the chancel, and remove the 
choir stalls; to remove certain seats in the nave 
and side-aisles of Holy Trinity Church, Preston, 
also one of the two pulpits, to form a quasi- 
chancel with choir seats, raised above the present 
level of the floor, to form the upper room in the 
tower into a choir vestry, and to forma small side 
chapel; to make considerable alterations in the 
interior and exterior of the Longridge parish 
church; to take out of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Stretford, the present glass from the window at 
the east end of the church and replace it with 
stained glass ; to replace in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Ardwick, the present pulpit of stone and brick 
with one of stone and marble; to remove the old 
window over the baptistery in St. Peter’s, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and replace it with one of stained 
glass, and to replace old woodwork round the 
baptistery with a new oak screen; and to take 
the present glass from the window at the east end 
of St. James’s Church, Daisy Hill, and replace it 


Mippiesprovcn —The foundation-stone has 
been laid of a block of buildings which is 
being erected for the Middlesbrough Co-operative 
The plans of the 
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Alkmund was reopened on Friday after 
restoration. As soon as further funds are ot ai 
able it is proposed to fill in the windows w 
stone tracery, and improve the flat plaster cei 
with wood principals and panelling, and to op 
out to view the ancient tower arch (now blocke 
up with a brick wall). The work just execute 
has been the removal of the west gallery (which 
was rotten and unsafe), the lowering and rec at 
struction cf the seating, putting concrete and 
solid wood-block floors under same, in p aC 
the old boarded floors, which were in a bad state 
of dry rot ; the formation of a chancel by throwng 
out a projection into the nave, in which are place 
oak stalls for the clergy and choir; and { 
erection of oak screens, for forming vestries an 
organ-chamber. The organ, which formerly sto 
in the west gallery, is now placed in the chan 
The new chancel floor is paved with blue stone in — 
squares, the sacrarium with polished coloured — 
marbles, and .an oak-traceried pulpit is placed 
against the north screen. One of the naye 
windows has been filled in with stone tracery 
cathedral glass, and it is proposed later to fi - 
the other windows in a similar manner, though — 
with some variety in detail. A new porch has te) ’ 
been erected on the south side ofthe church. The . 
old porch at the east end of the church has been 
built in, and forms a choir vestry. The whole of 
the work has been executed by Mr. R. Price, 
builder, of Shrewsbury. The architect was Mi Lee 
A. E. Lloyd Oswell, of the same town. = 
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At Tockington, near Almondsbury, a new Metho- 
dist Free Church was opened last week. Itis built 
of local stone, with Bath stone dressings, and is 
furnished in pitch pine. Mr. A. Dowling, of — 
Bishopston, Bristol, was the builder. _ el 
The work of executing the statue of the Queen, 
which has been subscribed for by members of the __ 
Junior Constitutional Club in Piccadilly, incom- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee, has been in- 2 
#3 
4 


trusted to Mr. Brock, R.A. The statue, which 
will represent her Majesty a little over life size, 
will be placed in the vestibule of the building, 


Salem Chapel, York, was reopened last week 
after renovation, The improvements in the chapel 
have been carried out from a design and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Penty and Penty, archi- — 
tects, Mr. T. Welburn having been the builder. 


Owing to the increase in the numbers at Mill Hill - Bis 
school, it has been found necessary to provide 
further accommodation for the boys. Theadditional _ 
premises are in process of preparation, and willb 
available for use next term. The governcrs are 
also erecting a number of new studies for senior = 
boys, and extensive chemical and physical labora- 
tories, witha large lecture-room., A largeschool- 
room, to accommodate 250 boys, and the newchapel — 
will be ready early next year. Sinn Can 


In the newly-issued volume of “ Army Regu 
lations,’’ alterations or additions have been ma 


with regard to annual inspections by principal 
medical officers of the sanitary conditions and wat 

supply in all camps, barracks, hospitals, or other am 
War Department buildings within their districts; 
also of the cubic air space allowed foreach bed in 


the wards of the various t;pes of military hospitals Bf 
at home stations. : otneee 
By the will of Miss EH. E. Gibson, who recently 
died in Durham, the National Portrait Gallery has a 
obtained a fine example of Romney's art. This / 
painter did not often introduce several fizures into 
one picture, but in this there are four or five. Miss — 


works are well known, 


(Philosopher Walker, author of ‘‘ The Origi 
and of his wife and baby and two grown-up 
He is exhibiting an orrery to them by artif 
light. > 

At Exmouth the foundation-stone was laid last 
week of a Jubilee Memorial clock tower, which is 
to be constructed facing the sea front, and adj 
ing the grounds of the Imperial Hotel. Whenc 
pleted the tower will stand 45ft. high, and will. 
the main, be constructed of Bath stone. 
dressings will be of limestone, and around th 
will be an iron railing. The tablets bearing 
inscriptions are to be of Aberdeen granite. 


The dedicated stone of a new church at 
South Hants, was laid on Wednesday. The 
on the Winchester-road, Bassett, and it will 
daughter church to the parish of North § 1a 
Mr. J. W. Fleming has given the site, and whe 
completed the church will hold between 400 
people. However, at present it is only pra 
complete a sufficient portion of the chu 
200 people, at a cost of £2,400, 
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through the second-class baths, or by an inde- 
pendent access from Primrose-place. It consists 
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All-Round Men and Specialists ... 0... 461 : i i i 
Division of Budlisnpen rit of a small vestibule with booking-office, cooling 


room, 26ft. by 16ft., with separate couches for 
five persons; Russian bathroom, 16ft. 6in. by 
9ft. 6in., and a washing-room. The gymnasium, 
76ft. by 28ft., having an open-timber roof, 
average 22ft. high, occupies the whole of the first 
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493 | ventilated to the main boiler-house chimney. Ex- 
Trade News a Be, lee, eer 493 | ternally, the building is designed in a free treat- 
List of Competitions Open ... 494| ment of French Renaissance. The cost of the 
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street, Glasgow. 
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STONEHOUSE CHURCH, LANARKSHIRE. 


Tue church, of which the exterior and interior 
views are shown, is in course of erection at 
Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, and will provide 
accommodation for 550 sittings. The materials 
for the outer walls are of a light grey stone from 
a local quarry, while the piers and arches of the 
interior are of red sandstone from Dumfries. The 
roof over nave is constructed of steel and encased 
with wood. The seating is to be of pitch-pine, 
slightly stained and varnished. The total cost is 
£4,000. The contractors are all local tradesmen. 
The architect is Mr. Alex. Cullen, of Hamilton 
and Motherwell, N.B. 


SUBLIC BATHS AT ALLOA.—STONEHOUSE PARISH CHURCH, 
LANARKSHIRE.—DECORATION OF A DRAWING ROOM FIRE- 
PLACE.—NEW PREMISHKS, BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER.— 
NATIONAL BOOK PRIZE: VIEW OF A STAIRCASE.— 
“ TOTTERDOWN,’? WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
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ALLOA NEW PUBLIC BATHS. 


‘THE new public baths in course of erection in 
Alloa, the giftof Mr. J. Thomson Paton to the 
‘burgh, are situated at the corner of Primrose- 
street and Primrose-place, the main entrance 
being from Primrose-street and close to the 
corner. The building contains a billiard and 
amusement room, with newsroom and ante- 
room ; a swimming pond, with its accessories; a 
first and second-class plunge bath department; a 
Russian bath department; and a large eymna- 
sium. These departments are so placed that, 
while each has an independent access, inter- 
communication is easy. On the ground-floor, 
immediately on either side of the main entrance, 
are the billiard and newsrooms, with their ante- 
room, and immediately beyond the entrances to 
those rooms, so that access may be free, is the 
booking and towel office. A wide corridor in 
front of this office gives immediate access to the 
other departments of the building. The swim- 
ming-pond hall, extending from this corridor 
through a spacious vestibule, is a large room, 
98ft. by 50ft., having an open timber roof 
averaging 25ft. high from the floor. The pondis 
75ft. by 33ft., and of varying depth, the shallow 
end being specially prepared for the use of 
children. On either side are dressing-boxes, 47 
in all, and at the deep end a room for the use of 
the various swimming clubs that may be formed 
by frequenters of the baths. A large dressing- 
room and washing-room for school children are 
sean at the entrance end. A washing-room 
or adults, with the usual conveniences, is situated 
close to the clubroom. As it has been found that 
‘such ponds have been used for water carnivals and 
other entertainments, a gallery has been provided 
over the dressing-boxes and over the entrance 
vestibule for spectators, who have thus not only a 
full view of the pond, but look towards the club- 
room, from which all such entertainments would 
be directed. Special access is provided to this 
gallery without bringing the public in contact 
with the bathers. The second-class plunge- 
baths, 10 in number, on a slightly lower level 
than the pond, are entered from the main corridor 
immediately behind the ticket-oftice. Each bath 
is placed in a room by itself, supplied with hot and 
cold water, and well lighted andaired. A special 
accessis provided to the swimming pond. Thefirst- 
class baths, on an extresol floor immediately over 
the booking-office, are reached from the same 
corridor by a stair rising from the side of the 
entrance to the second-class baths. They are the 
same as the second class baths, but these bath- 
rooms are larger, and each is provided with a 
washhand basin. The Russian bath department 
at the far end of the swimming-pond. hall is 
reached either from the gallery of the hall, 


DECORATION OF A DRAWING ROOM FIREPLACE, 


Tur drawing from which this illustration is 
taken was hung on the walls of the architectural 
room at the Royal Academy this year, The 
author of the design is Mr. H. Dymoke-Wilkin- 
son, architect, who writes :—‘‘ There is really but 
very little to be said in addition to the notes which 
appear upon the drawing with regard to this fire- 
place. It was designed to be erected in an old 
West End house, thelarge drawing-room of which 
is magnificently decorated in the style of the 
Second Georgian period, the ceiling being in the 
Italian style, richly moulded, and interspersed 
with leaves, fruit, &c., and having worked into it 
small medallions (paintings in oil colour) of 
Cupids and Amoretti. The walls are hung with 
very rich old yellow silk damask, into which are 
framed large dark portraits in gold frames. The 
floor is stained black and polished, with some rich 
Persian rugs laid about, whilst the woodwork 
is everywhere in cream and gold. The furniture 
of the room is gilded and upholstered in apple- 
green and strawberry-coloured damasks, so that 
in designing the fireplace it was necessary to so do 
primarily as a matter for elaborate colour decora- 
tion, &c.’’ 


NEW PREMISES, BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER. 


Tus site was formerly occupied by dwelling- 
houses and shops, which have been pulled down to 
make way for the buildings now in course of 
erection for the Duke of Westminster. They con- 
sist of a shop on the street level, with warehouse 
premises above. ‘The timber work is oak, and the 
roof will be covered with green slates. The con- 
tractors for the work are Messrs. Parker Bros., 
and the architects Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, 
of Chester. 


NATIONAL PRIZE DESIGN FOR VIEW OF STAIRCASE. 


Turs illustration which we give to-day was 
reproduced from the artistic and spirited drawing 
for which Mr. Edward M. Southgate gained a 
Book Prize in the National Competition. The 
staircase, though its exact date is uncertain, is 
situated on the west side of the Cloister Court of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and was originally 
the entrance to the president’s lodge. Queens’ 
College is one of the most picturesque of all the 
colleges, and retains its old-world character more 
completely than any other. It is named after 
its foundress, Queen Margaret of Anjou. The 
famous Erasmus resided here, and his rooms are 
still pointed out, not far from this staircase, which 
leads out of the cloisters. ; 
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‘“TOTTERDOWN,’’ WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Tus house has undergone extensive alterations, 
costing upwards of £4,000, from the designs and 


under the supervision of Mr. 8. J. Wilde, archi- 


tect, of Weston-super-Mare, for Mr. E. M. 
Whitting. The contractors were Messrs. HR. 
Wilkins and Sons, of Bristol. The new porch 
forms the principal entrance to the house, and the 
carving, which is executed in fine style, was done 
by Mr. Smith, also of Bristol. The stone is 
Corsham Down, leaded lights being used for the 
windows, and a red tiled roof. 


OO 


CHIPS. 


The measured drawings of the Gate House, 
Lostock Hall, illustrated by us on the 17th ult., were 
executed by, and should have been credited to, Mr. 
John Ormrod. 


The parish church of Stanway, near Winchcombe, 
on the Gloucestershire estate of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March, was reopened on Saturday, after com~- 
plete restoration, at a cost of about £2,000, which 
sum does not include that for fittings and furniture. 


A window was unveiled on Saturday in the church 
of Theydon-Bois to the memory of the late Miss 
Frances Mary Buss, founder of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls. It illustrates the words 
from ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’? :—‘‘The Inter- 
preter called a servant of his called Greatheart. 
‘Take these my daughters,’ said he, ‘and conduct 
them to the House called Beautiful.’’’? The window 
She tee Miss Buss’s grave in Theydon-Bois church- 
yard. 


The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
was laid at Prudhoe-on-Tyne on Saturday. The 
building will be built of dressed stone, and the 
style will be Gothic. Seating accommodation will 
be provided for £400, and the cost is estimated at 
£2,000. The architect is Mr. John Mackay, Kings- 
wood, Bristol, and the builder is Mr. Mauchlen, 
Newcastle. It is intended to use the old chapel fora 
Sunday-school. 


The foundation-stone of additions which are to be 
made to the church of St. Andrew, Porthill, 
Wolstanton, was laid on Saturday afternoon. The 
extension will consist of a south aisle, transept, 
vestry, south entrance, and porch. The new work 
will be of stone, to correspond with the existing 
structure, and the contract, which is for £780, has 
been let to Messrs. Yorke and Goodwin, of Tunstall. 
Messrs. Wood and Hutchings, architects of the 
present church, have drawn the plans for the 
extensions. 


The new organ at Bangor Cathedral was in- 
augurated on Tuesday by Sir Walter Parratt. The 
organ, a four-manual instrument, built by Messrs. 
Hill from a specification by Mr. T. Westlake 
Morgan, the organist of the cathedral, contains 87 
registers, with 64 speaking stops, and 3,742 pipes. 
The console on which the performer plays is 
detached, and is placed in the north transept. A 


good many of the most valuable pipes in the old 


Bangor organ have been incorporated in the new. 


The demolition of a section, of the Hanover 
Buildings, Tooley-street, immediately facing the 
southern end of thé ‘Tower Briige, 1s in progress, 
and is the first indication of the conuhencément of 
the new roadway which is to ‘be made by the 
London County Council extending from the Tower 
Bridge to the Old Kent-road. The local authorities 
are being approached by the County Council with a 
view to obtaining their consent to the new thorough- 
fare being lit with the electric light, and to appor- 
tioning the charzes to the several parishes. 


The directors of the Aberdeen Town and County 
Property Company have accepted tenders for a new 
block of property to be erected at the corner of 
Rosemount Viaduct, Skene-terrace. The estimates 
amount in the aggregate to £15,000. 


The Runcorn Free Library is about to be enlarged 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Wilding, the surveyor 
to the urban district council. This plan proposes to 
add the present reading-room to the library, and to 
erect new reading -rooms facing Hgerton-street. The 
estimated cost of the alteration is £600. 


Sitting at Fraserburgh, on Friday, the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners, the Harl of Jersey presiding, 
Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald, barrister, and Colonel 


Boughey, R.E., recommended the construction of a ' 


light railway from Fraserburgh to four adjoining 
fishing villages. The cost of the proposed line 
would be £13,844, exclusive of land and cost of 
widening the existing Great North Railway. 


At a meeting of the local Burns Memorial Society, 
held at Mauchline, N.B.,on Saturday, Mr, William 
Fraser, of Glasgow, the architect, reported that the 
cottages were well forward, but that it would be 
some time before the tower was finished. ‘The 
memorial fund now stands at £3,000. The tower 
and cottages were illustrated in the BurtpiIne News 
for Jan. 22 last—p. 119 last vol. ‘ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burrpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tae Sreanp Newspaper Company, Limitep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Noya Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
uss can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. _ 


Adyertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted” is One Sariurina ror Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLL, 
PGMs se al eel, Va TE, 
LXI., LX, LX, LXIV., LXV., LXVL., 
LXVI., LXVII., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXI. 

may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound yolumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


T. Morrow.—Better let the boy attend the classes at the 
People’s Palace, or some other good school of science 
andart. Phrenology is not of much use, we fancy, as a 
guide to aptitude for building construction. 


Receivep.—C. R. G.—T. K.—J. B. T.—S. A. 8. P.—T. A. 
and Co.—M. L. 


Correspondence, 


—_+4+—_—_—_ 
POOR MORTAR. 
To the Editor of the Bumwpine News. 


Str,—I can fully endorse the letter of Mr. 
H. C. Standage in your issue of the 17th inst. 
as to the evils of the bad mortar used by some 
speculating builders. At the same time, one also 
regrets, with ‘“‘ W. E. M.,’’ that so many build- 
ing men have but loose and hazy notions of the 
chemical phenomena connected with their busi- 
ness. 

It is perfectly true that the chief chemical 
change which takes place in the setting of mortar 
is the absorption of carbon dioxide by the freshly - 
slaked lime from the atmosphere. It is also true 
that silicate of lime is formed by the action of 
calcic hydrate upon the silica of the sand con- 
tained in the mortar. 

Your correspondents, however, seem to have 
overlooked the fact that the former reaction can, 
and does, only happen where the air has access 
to the mortar—i.e., chiefly on the outer surface 
—and that, consequently, this cannot go on when 
mortar is immersed in water, or in any other 
position where the air cannot penetrate. 

Also, respecting the latter reaction, it has been 
ascertained, by careful analysis of old mortar, 
that the silicate of lime formed by lime and sand 
alone is but a very small percentage of the whole 
bulk of mortar—in fact, so small, that its effect 
in hardening may be practically neglected. 

The constituent which gives to our best limes 
heir valuvble qualities—viz., the clay, or 


hydrated silicate of alumina—seems to have 
been entirely lost sight of by your correspond- 
ents. All our best authorities seem to be agreed 
that the power which good stone limes and lias 
limes have of setting where the air cannot get to 
them is due almost entirely to the proportion of 
clay they contain, and that within certain well- 
defined limits the more clay a natural limestone 
contains, the more hydraulic will be the lime 
produced from it. When such limes are slaked 
after having been properly burnt, various hydrated 
silicates of limes begin to form, which will harden 
and crystallise even under water. 

It appears that the hardening of the purer 
limes which have little or no clay in their com- 
position is owing, to some extent, to the fact that 
the particles of slaked lime cling with greater 
tenacity to the grains of sand than to each other. 
A certain amount of crystallisation also takes 
place, which helps to harden the mass. 

It need hardly be said, of course, that clay as 
a constituent of mortar is worse than useless, 
unless it has been previously mixed most inti- 
mately with the limestone, and calcined with it. 

This explanation in no way affects the original 
question propounded by ‘‘ A. H.,’’ except that 
one is forced to the conclusion that the particular 
mortar used by those Romans, who kept it in pits 
for two years, could not have been made of good 
grey or stone lime, otherwise it must have become 
completely set long before the end of that period. 

Being always ready to learn, I should be glad 
to hear a little more as to the precise nature and 
setting powers of the Roman mortar referred to. 
—Iam, &c., H. Busarives. 


Sir,—The letter of ‘‘ W. E. M.,’’ in your issue 
for September 3, is a very pretty bit of self- 
advertisement of your correspondent’s profound 
reading. When I penned the sentence, ‘‘ Lime- 
stone, when burned, becomes oxide of lime (CaO), 
chemically. called ‘‘calcic oxide,’? I purposely 
used the expression ‘‘oxide of lime’’ instead of 
“ oxide of calcium,’’ because many of my readers 
would not know that calcium is the metal of which 
lime is the oxide, and it is more casually referred 
to (of course, incorrectly), as ‘‘ oxide of lime’’ by 
non-chemists. So that your readers should not 
suppose that I was writing on a subject of which 
I know nothing about, like so many fools who 
rush into print, [ also gave the chemical name for 
the material—viz., ‘‘ calcie oxide.’’ The answer 
to the question at the end of your correspondent’s 
second paragraph is that the CO, isimbibed by the 
lime, for the air, when freely exposed thereto is 
in a pulverulent state, and the object of putting in 
pits was to cause it to lose whatever amount of 
CO, it had imbibed while in transit from the 
quarries, and at the same time prevent any further 
imbibition of CO,. Altogether, your correspondent 
isa trifle too hypercritical. The next time he 
writes I hope he will have something to say worth 
occupying your space with.—I am, &c., 

TE CEB. 

Erratum. — Where ‘‘pots’’ appears, please 
read pifs in my last letter. 


Sm,—There is an error in my last letter—mine 
or printer’s—13th line down, should read, ‘‘ Will 
be dissolved gradually by the water, not ‘ lime,’’— 
Lam, &c., W. EH. M. 


—___ => 9 —_______ 


The Baptist Chapel at Walton, near Felixstowe, 
which was built in 1812, had been practically un- 
altered until recently, when it was decided to 
remodel the edifice in harmony with modern 
requirements. A new porch and main entrance 
have been provided, the walls renewed, and the 
root altered and slated. Internally the building has 
been reconstructed. The floor is new and so are the 
benches (replacing the ugly high pews), the pulpit, 
baptistry, galleries, and ceiling. Mr. Alfred Condor, 
F.R.I.B.A., Westminster, is the architect, under 
whom Mr. Robert Girling, Ipswich, has carried out 
the work. The reopening took place last week. 


The new children’s ward at the County Hospital, 
York, of which the Duke of Cambridge laid the 
foundation-stone on Thursday in last week, is to 
be built from plans prepared by Messrs. Demaine 
and Brierley, architects, of York. The buildings 
will be faced with red brick, with stone. dressings, 
and will have teak floors and tiled walls, and will 
allow each patient 1,500 cubic feet of space. The 
contracts for building have been let at £3,600, as 
follows :—Brick and stone work, Mr. Geo. Walker, 
Stonegate; carpentering and joinering, Messrs. 
Hick and Hobson; plumbing, Mr. T. G. Hodgson ; 
painting, Mr. John Thomas; slating, Mr. J. Hard- 
greaves ; plastering, Messrs. Francis Hall and Son. 
All the tradesmen are citizens of York, 


Fhvtercommmunication, 
| QUESTIONS. 


[11794.|—Parpoint Facing with Brick Lining. © 
—In the issue of this paper of August 28, of last _ 
page 292, in ‘‘ Adaptable Specifications,’ I find Durfo: 
Bridge parpoint facing with brick linings mentioned. I 
would like to ask any reader if there is such a term 
applied to walling. I haye always understood that par- 
point work is composed of stones, finished and intended 
to be seen on both faces, and if so, why the brick lining? 
The courses, too, are mentioned not to be less than 3in. 
in height or more than 5in., so that the latter would not 
range with the brick courses, but make bad work. 
Perhaps this can be explained.—GaLiaTown. 


11795.|—Water Supply.—I wish to supply water 
eek pee from a well which is at a higher Lace than 
the houses. My idea is to siphon it out over the top of 
the well, which is about 20ft. deep. Will any competent — 
correspondent kindly inform me of an easy way of 
charging the siphon, without the aid of a plumber, inthe = 
event of its ceasing to act? The houses are in an isolated ~ 
district, and remote from plumbers or other skilled 
labour. Stopcocks or valves on the siphon might be used ; 
but the one at the bottom of the well would be difficult to — 
work, and I wish to ayoid the expense of a pump to a 
exhaust the siphon. N.B.—The well is about 100 e's : 
from houses, and the bottom is 20ft. above the top floor. 
—SyYPHON. cee, 
[11796.]|—Joists.—If, instead of plastering to acon- 
crete ceiling, wood ceiling joists are used, partly buried in ~ 
the concrete, and then lathed and plast ; will the 
ceiling joists become rotten ’—F. K. 


[11797.]—Contracts.—I have a contract under notice, 
in which an error has been made in extending @ pro-- 
visional amount in a priced bill of quantities. The sum orem 
50s. (fifty shillings) was provided for unforeseen works, — 
but the contractor extended it as £50 in the money 
column. Some amount of work for which the proyision 
was inserted has been carried out, and the contractor has é 
charged for this at contract rates, and allows only the p 
£2 10s. provided as above. Can I claim the £60 on behalf 
of my client? A reply from any reader with reference to 
a case that has been decided on similar lines will be much 
esteemed.—SuRVEYOR. oie 


can 


REPLIES. ae 


[11790.]—Fences.—The ownership of a fence can 
generally be ascertained by the side the wooden posts are = 
fixed, or the way the nails of the palings are driven, 
These are always towards the owner’s side, the points of > 
the nails being on the side of the owner. It is not so ea 
to determine the ownership of a brick wall, unless it is 


user.—G. 


* [11790.]—Fences.—In London and the South of | ; 
England it is the custom to place the fence-posts upon the a 
ground of the owner of the fence, the face of the palings 
being towards the adjoining owner. Consequently, the 2 
points of the nails should be towards the side of the * 
owner of the garden.—H. BusBripGn. Pe 
11791.|— Building By-Laws. — The rights of 
puildiee ea adjoining owners are not defined in the 
local building by-laws, which is, perhaps, to be regretted. 
Party-wall is defined thus: (a) A wall forming part of 
a building, and being used, or constructed to be used, in” 
any part of the height or length of such wall, for separa~ 
tion of adjoining buildings belonging to different owners, a 
or occupied or constructed, or adapted to be occupied, bye 
different persons; or (0) a wall forming part of a build- = 
ing, and standing in any part of the length of such wall, — 
to a greater extent than the projection of the footings on ig 
one side, on grounds of different owners.””—ARCHITEOT 


[11792.|—Architectural Book.—There are man; 
books of the date mentioned treating on “ elegant a 
useful designs.” The book may be of value, if scarce 
I do not know the author’s position as an authority, T 
best plan will be for ‘‘Inigo” to take it to an old 
bookseller.—A. BisLioPHILe. $ 


CHIPS. 1 ie -, ; 
The new Public Hall and Technical College at — 
West Hartlepool were formally opened yesterday — 
(Thursday) by Sir Philip Magnus. ae 
A reredos which has been erected in the St. Luke’s 
Church, Cradley Heath, in commemoration of the - 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, was dedicated on Thurs- Z 
day in last week by the Very Rev. R. W. Forrest, — 
Dean of Worcester. The work has been executed f 
by Mr. H. O. Burgess, of Old Hill. ; 


A new Calvinistic Methodist chapel is be 
erected at Edeyrn, South Carnarvonshire, The 
contractor for the chapel is Mr. G. Jones, of Morfa 
and the architect Mr, R. Lloyd Jones, of Carnarvon. 

At the last meeting of the Rochdale Board of 
Guardians a committee brought forward a proposal © 
for the erection of cottage homes for children, and — 
submitted plans prepared at their instructions by — 
Messrs. Butterworth and Dunan, architects, of 
Rochdale, the total expense of the scheme being 
estimated at about £15,000, After a long discus- 
sion the scheme and report were rejected. a 


A crowded meeting of landlords and tenant-— 
farmers of the county of Norfolk assembled in the 
Shire Hall, Norwich, on Saturday afternoon, for the 
purpose of presenting his portrait to Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read, who for many years in and out of 
Parliament has rendered valuable services to the 
cause of agriculture. The portrait is the work of 
Mr. Shannon, A.R.A., and will be permanently 
hung in the Castle Museum at Norwich, = = 
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Ocr. 1, 1897. 
COMPETITIONS, 


Sr. Heren’s.—In a competition for new schools 
and mission church, to be built in connection 
with Eccleston Church, designs ‘were submitted 
by a limited number of architects in the district, 
including Liverpool and Southport, and the plans 
; of Mr. F. §. Biram have been selected.’ The 
building is to be used for day and Sunday-school 
purposes and as a mission church. Accommoda- 
tion will be provided in the day schools for 250 
children. 


Sronrnaven.—The designs submitted by 
Messrs. J. and J. A. Souttar, architects, 42, 
Union-street, Aberdeen, have been awarded the 
first place by the professional assessor in the com- 
petition for a Corporation lodging-house, and 
these architects h:.ve now been instructed by 
the commissioners to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of the working plans, with a view to an 
early commencement of the building. The 
selected site is on the south side of Cowle-lane, 
to which the building will have a frontage of 
52ft., extending 63ft. back. The front eleva- 
tion shows a two-story building. The main en- 
trance is in the centre, and leads to an entrance 
hall, from which, to the right, is the day - 
room, with scullery, superintendent’s office, and 


shop ; while to the left the superintendent’s house, 


comprising kitchen, parlour, bedroom, and bath- 
room is placed. To the rear, in the main build- 
ing, is a dormitory for twelve cubicles with 
bathroom and lavatory. The outbuildings 
consist of a washhouse for use of lodgers, store, 
coal cellars, and lavatory accommodation,” with 
anairing yard. The staircase, which is situated in 
the centre of the building, commands all the dormi- 
tories. The upper floor consists of three dormi- 
tories, containing 28 cubicles, with ample lava- 
tory accommodation, a sick-room being provided 
in addition. The cubicles or bed spaces are 
separated from each other by screen partitions, 
and each has a separate window. 


ee OEE 


P CHIPS. 


The Croydon Town Council have decided to 
eo £40,000 in kerbing, channelling, and paving 
works, 


The plan of Messrs. Sharman and Archer and 
Brown and Fisher, of Wellingborough, joint archi- 
tects for the new infirmary to be erected in that 
town, has been accepted. The estimate is £3,300. 


The Old Mill, at the top of Shoot-up Hill, 
Edgware-road, Kilburn, is about to be replaced by 
a site of residential flats, with a return facade to 
Mapesbury-road. The new building, which will 
contain 16 self-contained suites of apartments, will 
be faced with red brick and stone. Messrs. F. 
Palgrave and Co., of Westminster, are the archi- 
tects, and the outlay will be about £12,000. 


The members of the Institute of Certified Car- 
penters recently visited St. Paul’s to inspect its 
architect’s famous dome and roof. Mr. T. M. G. 
Lloyd, hon. sec., conducted the visitors, explaining 
at certain stages the principles involved in the con- 
struction. 


x _A new Wesleyan Methodist Chapel at Cheddar 

‘ was opened on Tuesday. The chapel, which is a 
¢eruciform structure in the Early English style, is 
built of dressed Draycott stone, with freestone 
facings, and consists of a nave, north and south 
transepts, chancel, and gallery. The east end 
window is filled with stained glass (subject, ‘‘Ser- 
mon on the Mount’’), while the remainder are 
filled with cathedral glass. The north transept is 
occupied by the organ and choir-stalls, while the 
chancel is furnished with a carved oak. altar-table 
and chairs. The roof is an open one of pitch-pine 
and white woods, unvarnished. The building, 
which is lit throughout with the incandescent 
light, proves Seating accommodation for 350. 
The pulpit is of carved pitch-pine. 
_ M2. Adler, architect, of London, has been engaged 
in inaking an examination of the tower of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dover, previous to preparing plans for its 
restoration. The tower is in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. Under the directions of. the architect, Mr, 
W. T. Dowle, sen., builder, made an excavation 
some l0ft. deep, so that the foundations could be 
examined. These proved to be nodules of chalk. 

: In the course of making the excavation, one of the 
Roman baths which were known to have existed on 
the spot was unearthed. 


Mr, James Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter, was 

on Wednesday week elected surveyor to the Exeter 

Benefit Building and Freehold Land Society, in 

succession to Mr. W. S. Croote, who has retired 

from practice through indifferent health. The 

board have passed a resolution of thanks to Mr. 

_ Croote for his past services and that of the firm for 
the past 30 years, ‘ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Sinz Steps TO Communion Tasies.—Lord Grim- 
thorpe, as Chancellor of the Diocese of York, 
delivered judgment on Thursday in last week at the 
Consistory Court in that city in the case of the Rey. 
T. J. Miller, vicar of South Cave, who applied for a 
faculty to erect in that church a carved oak com- 
munion table and reredos. The application came 
before the Court some time ago, when the lay rector 
and patron of the living, Mrs. Barnard, of Cave 
Castle, opposed the same. The Rev. T. J. Miller 
was presented by Mrs. Barnard to the living in 
August, 1895, when, according to affidavits put in, 
the new vicar undertook not to adopt the eastward 
position nor yet to introduce a cross into the church, 
It was suggested that he had not kept his promise, 
and, with reference to the proposed faculty, Mrs. 
Barnard objected to the whole reredos, including a 
proposed cross, because it would, as alleged, partly 
obscure the east window, of fine old stained glass 
which was brought from Holland at considerable 
cost by one of her predecessors, The substitution of 
a new communion table was also objected to as un- 
necessary, the present table being perfectly sound 
and in good condition and put in by Mr. J. L. 


Pearson, R.A., as architect when the late lay rector 


restored the chencel. There was some contradiction 
as to the design of the proposed new communion 
table, and the Chancellor said the question was 
raised whether it was a bond-fide table at all. 
was quite a mistake to imagine that the decisions 
against stone tables sanctioned a sham one made of 
wood. Mr. Prideaux, Q.C., in his ‘‘Church- 
wardens Guide,’’ doubted their legality. And the 
Court of Arches in ‘‘ Bradford v. Fry,’’ which had 


never been overruled, disallowed steps round the 


north and south side of a communion table, on the 
very ground that they made it look like an altar, 
He himself had always followed that judgment, and 
meant to do so until it was overruled, and not merely 


disregarded by some inferior Court, or by architects 


and clergymen unlawfully. The Chancellor severely 
commented on the conduct of the vicar. He refused 
the faculty, and condemned the promoter, Mr. 
Miller, in the costs. 


Wuat Is A Burtpinc?—At the Ilfracombe Petty 
Sessons, on Friday, Albert Edward Copeland was 
summoned by the urban district council for having 
erected a building without depositing plans. Mr. 
Seldon, for the council, said Mr. Copeland had 
erected a building, known as the Harmonic Retreat, 
opposite the Victoria Pavilion, without sending in 
any notice or plans to the council. The building 
was of wood and canvas. There was a stage, upon 
which during the season performances had been 
given. By the sides of the stage were two boxes 
used as dressing-rooms. The council, in the interests 
of the ratepayers, asked for a penalty. Mr. Seldon 
quoted several cases bearing out his contention that 
the Harmonic Retreat was a building within the 
meaning of the Act.. Mr. Brede (clerk to the 
council) and Mr. Prouse (surveyor) having given 
evidence, Mr. Ffinch asked the bench to inspect 
the place. He argued that it was not a building 
within the meaning of the Act, but simply a 
marquee, which could be removed in two hours, 
That at once showed its temporary character. The 
council only had power over permanent buildings, 
as to their stability, air space, prevention of fire, 
and those with roofs and chimneys, showing they 
were meant for occupation. There was none of 
that in connection with the Harmonic Retreat. The 
Bench, having viewed the spot, were of opinion by 
a majority that the Harmonic Retreat was not a 
building within the meaning of the Act, and there- 
fore dismissed the summons. 


ARBITRATION AWARD AT IpLE, LEEDS.—Mr. John 
Hepper, of the firm of Messrs. Hepper and Sons, 
Leeds, auctioneers, has made his award as to the 
sum to be paid by the Idle Urban District Council 
to the Misses Crompton-Stansfield, of Esholt Hall, 
for the land adjoining the river Aire at Buck Mill, 
Thackley, which has been taken by the district 
council for the purpose of their sewage disposal 
worke. The total area of the land to be acquired 
by the council is 14a, 24p.—12a. 2r. 16p. of land 
and la, 2r. 8p. of river-bed and goit. The amount 
claimed by the Misses Stansficld in their notice of 
claim was £4,000; but when before the arbitrators 
at Leeds, in July last, this claim was reduced by 
them to £3,542 10s., being £200 per acre for the 
land, and £100 per acre for half the river-bed and 
goit, plus 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, and 
£600 for the consequential damages caused by the 
severance of this part of the estate from that 
adjoining. It was urged on behalf of the council 
at the arbitration that the price to be paid by them 
should not exceed £1,100. Mr. Hepper has awarded 
the Misses Stansfield £1,906, being £1,636 10s. less 
than the reduced sum claimed by them, and £806 
more than the price contended for by the council. 


In RE C. W. Kina, or Newcastiz-on-Tynze.— 
At the Newcastle Bankruptcy Court, last week, 
Chas. William King, contractor, came up for his 
first examination. Debtor’s liabilities amounted to 
£3,403, and his assets were £5,042 8s. 8d. The 
debtor, a native of London, said he went to Dar- 


It 


lington in 1872. Until 1879 he was inspector of 
various public works. In 1879 he started building 
on his own account. The whole period of his active 
building covered four years from 1879 to 1883. He 
built houses at Gateshead, the Vegetable Market 
in Newcastle, the Corporation stables, the Sana- 
torium on the Quay, and new streets. From the 
result of these works he put £12,000 by in cash and 
unencumbered property. In 1883 he realised his 
property, retired, and went to live at Cheltenham. 
He lived on the rents coming from his houses; his 
income was from £300 to £400 a year. In 1894 he 
returned to Newcastle, the reason being that his 
sons were growing up, and one wanted to enter into 
business at Newcastle. His capital during the time 
he had been away from Newcastle had diminished. 
Practically his first loss was due to his having made 
himself responsible for the carrying out of a con- 
tract entered into by his old manager. He lost 
money on the transaction, amounting to between 
£2,000 to £3,000. He estimated the gross value of 
the property he had mortgaged at £8,700. The 
last important contract he had was the building of 
a board school in Newcastle. Prior to that he had 
the Gallowgate Baths, over which he lost some- 
thing like £3,000. That was due to delays and the 
bad weather. He thought the contract price was 
a reasonable one, The school board price was 
£12,400, and the contract that was afterwards 
accepted was £2,000 more; but there were two 
good men below debtor in price, although debtor's 
was accepted. The examination was adjourned for 
a week, 


In RE E. 8S. Gunn, Harwicu.—At the Colchester 
Bankruptcy-court on Sept. 20th, Edwin Stephen 
Gunn, builder and contractor, residing and carrying 
on business at Fernlea-road, Harwich, came up for 
his public examination. The summary of the 
debtor’s statement of affairs shows gross liabilities 
to the amount of £1,240 7s. 9d., of which 
£909 93. 9d. is expected to rank as dividend, and 
there is a deficiency of £378 7s, lld. The Official 
Receiver’s observations are to the effect that debtor 
about 15 years ago executed a deed of assignment. 
The debtor asserted that he supposed he must have 
done work with inadequate profit, but he was not 
scholar enough to keep such books as were necessary 
to ascertain the profit and loss on various jobs. As 
far as the Official Receiver was able to judge, this 
appeared to be a case in which failure was due 
mainly to debtor’s neglect to have his books posted 
up frequently. The Registrar declared the ex- 
amination closed. 

HEWING STONHIN THE STREETS.—George Cona- 
beer was summoned to the Guildhall police-court on 
Tuesday for hewing stone in Wood-street. The 
evidence of two constables showed that defendant 
chipped flag-stones on the pavement, and some 
chips, similar to those produced, flew about to the 
danger of the public, as defendant had not the 
screens up that his employers had provided him 
with. Mr. Vickery, solicitor, appeared for Messrs. - 
Mowlem, the defendant’s employers, and urged 
that, as contractors for the pavement repairs in the 
City, they were bound to do this work when notified 
of defects. All unnecessary chipping was avoided, 
and everything possible was done so as not to in- 
convenience the public. The City Police Act, under 
which defendent was summoned, did not say any- 
thing about screens. On this occasion screens had 
been provided, but had been taken down so that 
pedestrians could pass. Mr. Alderman Halse said 
Messrs. Mowlem did almost all they could to pre- 
vent accidents, but in this case their men had not 
kept the screens up they were provided with, and 
defendant would be fined ds, and costs. 
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A technical school is about to be erected for the 
Llanberis School Board, from plans by Mr. R, G. 
Thomas, M.S.A., of Menai Bridge, The contractors 
are Messrs. EK. Thorpe and Son, of Llandudno, 
whose tender, the lowest sent in, has been accepted 
at £2,617. 

With regard to the proposed new lock below 
Putney, the combined committee representing the 
districts of Hammersmith, Fulham, Chiswick, 
Brentford, and Isleworth, on the Middlesex side of 
the river, and Putney, Barnes, and Mortlake on the 
Surrey side, are now considering a report which has 
been submitted to them by Mr. Pritchard, C.E., 
who says that the best position for the proposed 
sluices is a point by the river on the Middlesex 
shore from the Broomhouse, Dock-lane, to land 
directly opposite on the Wandsworth side, and 
about five miles below Putney Bridge. The cost 
of the works is approximately estimated at 
£250,000, and four years would be occupied in the 
construction. The combined committee have also 
received an independent report from Messrs. Steven- 
son and Burstal, engineers, Burstall,who recommend 
the erection of a lock and half-tide weir, either from 
Broomhouse Dock to the Osier Beds a little above the 
Wandle outlet, or, alternatively and preferably, 
just below the Wandle outlet. They add that, 
having consulted Messrs. Ransomes and Rapier, of 
Ipswich, who constructed the Richmond sluice, they 
estimate the cost at £180,000, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


CARLISLE WATER-SuppLy.—The present water- 
supply of Carlisle has, by a high authority, been 
practically condemned. At present the water is 
taken from the river Eden, near the town, and 
pumped into a reservoir at Harraby Hill, whence it 
gravitates to the houses, Three proposed schemes 
haye been proposed by the Water Committee are 
three in number. One is a scheme to obtain a 
supply by gravitation from the river Gelt, about 
eleven miles from the city, which would yield 24 
million gallons daily, at a cost of £129,320. The 
second isa pumping scheme, by which the water 
would be pumped from the river Eden near Cote- 
house Island, about ten miles above.the present 
intake, at a cost of £90,599, if a daily supply of 23 
gallons were taken, or of £65,989 if a supply of one 
million 650,000 gallons a day were deemed suffi- 
cient. ‘The third scheme contemplated the extension 
and improvement of the existing works to yield a 
daily supply of one million 650,000 gallons at a cost 
of £38,679. Mr. Eaton, C.E., Sheffield and West- 
minster, was called in to report, and he recommended 
the adoption of the scheme for the supply of water 
by gravitation from Geltsdale, which he estimated 
could be carried out for the sum of £120,000. 


CLUBBIEDEAN RESERVOIR.—This reservoir of the 
Edinburgh and District Water Trust, in the Pent- 
land Hills, is at present empty. It is in the hands 
of Messrs. Young, contractors, undergoing repairs. 
There has been a leak through the embankment for 
several years, and though not of an alarming nature, 
it was recently decided to find out the cause of it, 
and make the embankment watertight before the 
good weather ended. In digging down where the 
water appeared at the tail of the embankment, it 
was found that the ground was of a very loose, 
rocky nature, with numerous fissues in the rock, 
and it was through these cracks that the water was 
making its way below the puddle wall. What will 
now be done will be to cut deeper than the old 
foundation of the puddle trench, and fill up the 
fissures with concrete and clay—a good supply of 
the latter material being found near the reservoir. 


Heata Town, WoLveERHAMPTON.—The formal 
opening of the new works in connection with Heath 

Own sewerage scheme took place on Saturday 
afternoon. The sewage is conveyed five miles from 
the district, and is there treated. The contract for 
the works is in the hands of Mr. H. Holloway, of 
Wolverhampton, whose tender amounted to between 
£11,000 and £12,000. Mc. R. E. W. Berrington, 
of Wolverhampton, is the engineer. 


Marpstone.—The outbreak of typhoid fever at 
Maidstone has assumed alarming proportions, the 
total number of cases exceeding a thousand, and so 
far there have been over thirty deaths. Such a wide- 
spread onset of the disease could have only one origin 
—namely, polluted water—and the borough authori- 
ties have accordingly turned their attention to the 
water supply, which is furnished by a private com- 
a th They have found that one of the springs at 

atsham, near Farleigh, was surrounded by land 
which had been poisoned by refuse, and the supply 
from that source will forthwith be stopped. It is 
stated that the town council only has the water 
supply tested once a quarter, and that the Water 
Company themselves not only have no periodic 
analysis of their supply, but have actually discon- 
tinued the use of their filters at Farleigh as an un- 
necessary expense. An inquiry into the causes of 
the epidemic was commenced by Dr. Theodore 
Thomson, from the Medical Department of the 
Local Government Board, on Wednesday. 


MancHEster.—A meeting of owners and rate- 
payers of Manchester convened under the provisions 
of the Borough Funds Act was held on Friday 
evening in the Manchester Town Hall for the 
purpose of consenting or otherwise to the scheme 
of the Rivers Committee for dealing with the 
sewage effluent by conveying it, by means of a 
culvert, into the Mersey. The Lord Mayor pre- 
sided, and submitted a formal resolution giving 
consent to the scheme, and authorising the cor- 
poration to take the steps necessary for carrying it 
into effect. Mr. Alderman Thompson, chairman of 
the Rivers Committee, seconded the motion, and 
explained the position of the committee in the 
matter. Dr. Pankhurst and other speakers opposed 
the motion on the ground that the present system 
of purifying the effluent had not had a fair trial, 
and on a vote being taken, the motion was defeated 
by a large majority. The Lord Mayor and other 
members of the city council demanded a poll 
which, it is understood, will be taken as early as 
possible, 

er 


An interesting ceremony in connection with the 
ancient grammar school at Ludlow took place on 
Tuesday week, when the building was formally re- 
opened after being renovated and enlarged at a cost 
of about £1,500. The work was carried out by 
Mr. # cS pa aa = Peterborough. The school 
now aiiords accommodation for a lar 
boys than hitherto, eben 
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NerwcastLe-on-Tyne is one of the few large 
cities which hitherto has possessed no art gallery, 
but a committee of the corporation have just 
unanimously adopted a report, which, if agreed 
to by the couacil, will remove that defect. The 
proposal, originated by Mr. Harkus, is to utilise 
as a gallery the upper floor of the building already 
in existence in Elswick Park, the lower portion of 
which contains the Lough collection of sculpture. 
The rooms are well lighted, and would provide a 
space of from 65ft. by 35ft. The only objection 
to the scheme is that the site is a considerable 
distance from the centre of the city. Already 
promises have been made by several well-known 
local gentlemen to present the committee with a 
number of valuable pictures for the benefit of the 
public, and no doubt a liberal response will be 
made by others to an appeal for. further aid in 
this particular direction. A report will be pre- 
sented to the city council at its next meeting to 
carry the proposal into effect. 


Tuer final meeting of the shareholders of the 
Tower Subway Company was held on Thursday 
in last week, at 21, Great George-street, West- 
minster. The company was formed in 1868, and, 
in addition to the ordinary capital of £12,000, the 
sum of £7,830 was raised by preference shares and 
£6,600 borrowed on mortgage debentures. The 
Tower Bridge having injuriously affected the 
tolls of the company, the Corporation was called 
upon to pay compensation. ‘This was fixed by 
the arbitrator at £11,500. The mortgage deben- 
tures and other debts have now been paid, and 
the subway sold to the London Hydraulic Power 
Company for £3,000. The object of the meeting 
was to distribute the money in hand to the share- 
holders. The balance in hand was stated to be 
£5,927 0s. 6d., and the directors recommended 
the distribution of £5,250, being at the rate of 
5s, 3d. in the pound. The directors were also re- 
warded £100 each for their trouble in fighting the 
case with the City and effecting the sale. 


Tue annual statement of the Dean of Guild for 
Glasgow, which has just been published, shows 
that the past year has been one of great activity 
in the building trade in that city—the busiest, in- 
deed, since 1875-76. In two-roomed houses par- 
ticularly there has been an exceptional boom, 
over 2,750 tenements of these having been put up 
in twelve months. Probably the most impressive 
fact in Dean of Guild Graham’s statement is that 
the value of the buildings authorised during the 
year was £1,851,005—an increase of no less than 
£560,000 over last year, and £830,000 more than 
the average of the last ten years. Glasgow 
seems, indeed, to be on the crest of a wave of 
building speculation somewhat similar to that of 
1872-77, which was succeeded by a depression 
that found its lowest point in 1881. 

Ix June last Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., inau- 
gurated a movement for the collection and pre- 
servation of photographic records of all objects 
and scenes of interest in the British Isles. The 
idea was to follow the example set by Birming- 
ham, and to establish a National Photographic 
Record Association. A committee was appointed 
to prepare rules and by-laws, and generally to 
arrange the constitution of the association. A 
meeting of the executive was held on Wednesday 
afternoon in the rooms of the National Photo- 
graphic Association, 12, Hanover-square, when 
Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., who took the chair, 
explained the objects of the society. He said 
that their intention was to deposit the photo- 
graphs, with explanatory notes, in the British 
Museum, where they would be accessible to the 
public under proper regulations. The society 
was practically launched. He moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that application be made 
through the proper channel for the permission of 
Her Majesty to allow her name to appear as the 
patron of the association. This was seconded by 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson and carried unani- 
mously. The rules having been approved, on 
the proposition of Mr. Ralph Nevile, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. C. E. Fagan, Sir 
Benjamin Stone was elected first president of the 
society, and a council was appointed. The meet- 
ing expressed its desire to work in harmony with 
provincial societies, to whom they would be 
willing to loan selections of photographs. <A 
series of 100 photographs taken by the president 
in the Houses of Parliament was accepted asa 
neucleus of a collection. 


In connection with the Church Congress, now 
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being held at Nottingham, the 19th annual ~ 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Art Exhibition 
was opened on Monday night by the Mayor (Mr. 
Alderman Fraser). ‘The exhibition is held in a~ 
wooden building, erected for the purpose on a 
plot of ground adjoining the Guildhall, and which 
had been placed at the disposal of the executive — 
by the Corporation. As on previous occasions, 
the exhibition is divided into two sections—the 
trade or general division and the loan collection. 
In the trade division are examples of the manu- 
factures of the leading ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional firms from all parts of the country, and the 
loan collection includes more than 400 exhibits, 
including chalices, in which the exhibition is very 
rich, reliquaries, embroidery, patens, medals, 
seals, manuscripts, and early books and en- 
gravings. The Bishop of the Diocese leads with 
his pastoral staff and cope. The Southwelk 
Cathedral plate is also on exhibition, and the 
Corporation of Nottingham have lent their regalia 
and plate. 


Apropos of the discussion which has arisen in » 
Dublin concerning the importation from England 
of a peal of bells for St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
that city, Mr. R. M. Butler, M.R.1L.A., a Dublin 
architect, writes that the custom of calling in 
English architects to design buildings in Ireland, 
tothe detriment of L[rish practitioners, prevails 
to a surprising extent. At the present time, he 
points out, the following works are now in pro-. 
gress under English architects :—Messrs. Power 
and Son’s distillery (Mr. W. D. Carée, architect. 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, London) ; 
Mr. John Jameson—residence at Howth (Mr. 
Darbyshire, Manchester); Lord Carysfort— 
church at Arklow, cost over £25,000 (Sir A. W. 
Blomfield, London); Lord Iveagh—residence, 
Farmleigh, Castleknock, and St. Stephen’s Green 
(Mr. Wm. Young, London); new hotel, Sack- 
ville-street (English architect) ; Kilkenny Cathe- 
dral (Sir A. W. Blomfield, London). 


Av the annual meeting of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, held at Penrith on Friday, Chancellor 
Ferguson gave an account of the work done at 
Furness Abbey during September, under the: 
superintendence of himself and Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope. The foundations of the buildings 
round the cloister garth had been uncovered, and 
carefully planned and measured, and it became 
apparent that the refectory or frater had been 
pulled down, and two new ones erected side by 
side. This was done to evade the statute, which. 
directed that Cistercians were not to eat meat in 
the frater. So they built two. In one, the 
‘lean frater,’’ they had no meat, but on three 
days in the week they dined on meat in the ‘‘ fat 
frater.’’ The kitchens and other domestic offices 
were also examined and measured. A discovery 
was made about the church—that the Cistercians 
rebuilt it at an early date, using the old ashlar ~ 
work over again ; hence stones with mason marks 
of the Norman time were found in Perpendicular 
work. This should, Mr. Ferguson thought, be a 
caution to archeologists not to be too confident in 
dating a building by the mason marks on it, nor 
in speculating about families of masons with 
hereditary mason marks. Some unknown rooms 
were discovered at the abbey, but more work has 
still to be done. 


In our account of the Theatre - planning and 
Construction Section of the Victorian Era Exhibi- 
tion, Earl’s Court, last week, we referred toamodel 
fire-resisting curtain, shown by the United Asbestos __ 
Company, Limited, as being Messrs. Clarke’s 
patent, and constructed by Messrs. Clark, Bun- 
nett, and Co. for the Lyric Theatre. ‘This was 
rather a stupid mistake. The curtain was anin- 
vention of Mr. E. Bull, architect, of Manchester, 
and Mr. J. Alfred Fisher, the manager of the 
United Asbestos Company, Limited. The curtain 
stood a practical test of fire successfully in the 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, on August 17, 
1890, when, although the whole of the auditorium 
was destroyed, the stage and properties thereon 
were preserved intact. 
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Mr. A. M. Kinnison, assistant surveyor of maim 
roads for the Leek District of the Staffs C.C., has 
been appointed surveyor to the Leek Rural District 


Council out of a large number of applicants. | 


At the last meeting of the Urban District Councih — 
of Rushden (Northants) Mr. W. B. Madin, C.E., — 
who for the past eight years has held the office of — 
assistant town surveyor and water engineer of Leek, 
was appointed surveyor out of a large number of 
applicants. : ASS 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Society of Engineers. ‘Filter Presses for 
Sewage and Sludge,’’ by James -Croll. 
Royal United Service Institution. 7.380p.m. 
_ Liverpool Architectural Society. Open- 
ing Address by the President, W. E. 
Willink, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 6 p.m. 


WepyespAy.—Edinburgh Architectural Society. Presi- 
dent’s Address. Dowell’s Rooms, George- 
street, Edinburgh. 8 p.m. 


Fripay.—The Architectural Association. Inaugural Ad- 
dress and Distribution of Prizes by 
Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I.B.A., Presi- 
dent. 7.30 p.m. 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


OCTOBER 8th, ANNUAL GEN#RAL MEETING, 9, Conduit - 
street, W., 7.30 p.m. Distribution of Prizes, Address by the President. 
Mr. HAMPDEN W. PRATT. Exhibition of Prize Drawings and 


Students’ Work. 
E. HOWLEY SIM, 
G. B. CARVILL, 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 


(INcoRPORATED By Royan CHARTER), 


r Temporary Address— 
SAVOY STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


hae PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 

Notice is given that the Preliminary Examination for the admission 
of Students will be held on the 19th and 20th of JANUARY NEXT, 

It is proposed to examine Candidates from the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
fand, and Northumberland, at Manchester. Candidates from other 
<ounties in England and Wales will be examined in London, 

Trish Candidates will be examined in Dublin. 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 

Notice is also given that the Annual Professional Examinations for 

Land Agents, Valuers, and Building Surveyors (held~under the 


} Hon. Seca. 


provisions of the Charter), qualifying for the Fellowship and 
Associateship of the Institution, will commence on the 2lst. of 
MARCH NEXT. 

English Candidates for the Professional Examinations will be 
@xamined in London. 

Trish Candidates will be examined in Dublin, 


Particulars as to subjects, course of examination, prizes, scholar- 
ships can be obtained of the Secretary. — 

All applications for the Professional Examinations, Divs. II., UI., 
{V.,and V., must be sent in before the 3Ist of OCTOBER, and applica- 
tions for the Students’ Preliminary Examination before the 30th of 
NOVEMBER, The necessary Entry Forms for the various 
Examinations can be obtained of the Secretary. 


OO EE? 


Sir Philip Magnus will, on Monday evening next, 
distribute the prizes and certificates to the students of 
the plumbing trade classes at the Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, 


The President of the Board cf Trade, when laying 
the foundation-stone of the Passmore Edwards 
Public Library, St. George’s in the East, on 
Wednesday, referred to the progress made in recent 
years in providing the Hast-end with institutions 
for the instruction and recreation of the people, and 
said that, out of the eighty parishes into which 
London is divided, from fifty to sixty had adopted 
the Pablic Libraries Act. The library, which has 
been built from designs by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A., was illustrated in our last issue. 


Colonel W. L. Coke, M.Inst.C.E., one of the 
Local Government Board Inspectors, held an 
inquiry at Leicester, on Tuesday, into an applica- 
tion of the town council to borrow £30,200 for a new 

yublic park, £33,719 for the extension of its electric 
ghting plant, and £1,200 for a branch free library. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
have selected a position in the central nave, near 
the north-west quarter-arch of the dome, which is 
now being prepared for the reception of the noble 
picture of ‘‘ Time, Death, and Judgment,’’ the 


“generous gift of the artist, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 


The Leith Corporation on Tuesday elected Mr. 
W. A. Bryson, consulting engineer of Glasgow, as 
electrical engineer, at a salary of £300 a year. There 
were 22 candidates for the appointment. 


At Wednesday’s meeting of the Halifax Chamber 
of Commerce, the President announced that the 
Midland Railway Company would next Session 

roceed for a Bill to connect their line with 

uddersfield and Halifax, but would not at present 
go-further north. 


The Canadian Government is inviting artists to 
send competitive models of a Jubilee statue of the 
Queen, to be erected on the Parliament terrace at 
Ottawa, and also of a statue of Alexander Mackenzie, 
the first Liberal Premier of the Dominion, 


The Duke of Devonshire will lay the foundation- 
stone of the Jubilee Memorial Chapel, in connection 
with Giggleswick School, Yorkshire, on Thursday in 
next week. ; 


At the quarterly meeting of the Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, held at the 
Guildhall on Wednesday, Alderman Richard Hind 
was sworn into the office of Master, Mr. Frederick 
Machin to that of Warden, and Mr. Charles 
Hudson to that of Renter Warden for the ensuing 
year. 

An agreement has been made between the Great 
Western Railway, the London County Council, and 


_ the Paddington Vestry as to the arrangements for 


reconstructing and widening, at a cost of £17,000, 
the railway bridge and the approaches at West- 
bourne Park. The thoroughfare is to be 50ft. wide 


_ between the pavements, 
> 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


East LancasnirE Masons’ AND PLASTERERS’ 
Strike.—An important correspondence has been 
passing between the masters and workmen in order 
to bring about a settlement of this strike, which 
has been going on since May. An offer of arbitra- 
tion on the part of the masters has been repudiated 
by the men, who demand an advance of from 8d. 
to 9d. per hour. 


LrEeps.— Three months ago the plasterers’ 
labourers employed in Leeds gave notice of their 
intention to demand an advance of 3d. per hour on 
the present rate of wages, making it 7d. per hour. 
A deputation from the men had an interview last 
week with the masters, who offered jd, advance. 
This the men declined. The masters haveconceded7d., 
and the advanced rate came into force on Saturday 
last. Considering the contracts in hand, some ex- 
tending over more than two years, the masters 
urged the shortness of the notice; but, as stated, 
they had to yield. 


Nexson, Lancs.—On Saturday all the operative 
plumbers in Nelson caine out on strike, consequent 
upon the masters refusing to grant an advance of 
from 8d. to 9d. per hour, in pursuance of notice 


served six months ago, which terminated on Friday | P 


evening. 
—<—__ org 


CHIPS. 


In the York Consistory Court, held in the 
Minster on Thursday in last week, before the Rev. 
W. Haworth, acting as Surrogate, faculties were 
decreed to vicars and churchwardens as under :— 
Levisham, to extend the clergy and choir vestries, 
and to make other alterations; Swinton, to rebuild 
the church, which was destroyed by fire on the 
24th of March, 1897; Sherburn-in-Elmet, to affix 
two additional bells in the tower; Carlton, to fix a 
clock over the porch ; Bramham, to insert a stained- 
glass window in the church, in memory of the late 
Mr. George Lane Fox. 


Henry Pumphrey, foreman at Whitley Brick- 
works, near Tynemouth, was cleaning some 
machinery on Thursday in last week when his 
neckerchief, which was tied in a slip knot, caught 
in the cog-wheels, and the noose was tightened so 
quickly that he was strangled before any assistance 
could be rendered. 


The poll decided on by a majority of eight to six 
at the last meeting of the town council of Launces- 
ton on the question of the site for Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards’ generous gift took place on Wednesday 
at the Guildhall. At 8.30 the mayor declared the 
result of the poll to be as follows :—For Westgate, 
111; for Northgate, 369—majority for Northgate 
site, 208. 

The fire at Ravenstone, Bucks, although a bad 
one, was not so calamitous as was at first reported. 
It resulted in the destruction of seven cottages, one 
house slightly larger, and several farm buildings, 
The number of persons burnt out of their homes 
was only 26, and, as several houses in the village 
are unoccupied, there was little difficulty in finding 
accommodation for them all. The damage to houses, 
furniture, barns, and farm produce can scarcely be 
as much as £1,200, about half of which is covered 
by insurance. 


A special meeting of the town council will be held 
on Tuesday next, to consider a report presented by 
the Docks Committee, embodying plans and estimates 
for the proposed new docks, and other works at 
Avonmouth. The estimated cost of the works 
proposed is about £1,550,000. It is proposed to 
construct a new dock of over forty acres in extent, 
giving upwards of 5,000ft. of quay space, with an 
exceptionally wide entrance lock. Then there is to 
be a large graving dock, granary and shedding will 
have to be erected, and the works will also include 
a landing stage, with railway connections with 
both docks. 


In February, 1896, the Church of St. Paul, 
which Sir Charles Seeley has built for the new 
parish of Daybrook, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Southwell. Since then, however, important 
additions have been made, notably a tower and 
spire, 150ft. in height, and an octave of bells. The 
temporary font and pulpit have also been replaced 
by others in harmony with the beauty of the church. 
On Saturday week the new font, pulpit, and bells 
were dedicated by the Bishop of Derby. The font 
is of white Mansfield stone with marble shafts. The 
basin, heptagonal in shape, is carved and traceried. 
At the angles are a series of canopied figures repre-~ 
senting Truth, Faith, Hope, Charity, Courage, 
Industry, and Purity. Both in regard to the 
material used and the style of workmanship the 
pulpit corresponds with the foat. The panels contain 
carved groups depicting the Saviour, St. Paul, and 
John the Baptist preaching. The canopied figures 
“A ae 8k are St. James, St. John, St, Peter, and 
st. Paul. 5 ‘ 


A meeting was held on Friday of the sub- 
committee of the Lord Provost’s Committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council appointed ‘‘ to consider 
and report as to the completion of the North Bridge- 
street improvement scheme, and whether the 
scheduled area should be exposed for sale in one 
lot, or in lots of convenient size, or if, under the 
circumstances, it is expedient for the corporation to 
undertake the rebuilding of that arza in whole or 
part ; also to report if any alterations are necessary 
on the plans approved by the magistrates and 
council.’? Opinion was sharply divided as between 
the council undertaking the rebuilding of the street 
—a course which was advocated by the treasurer— 
and the proposal to put the area up for sale in 
blocks, which was advocated by the Lord Provost. 
Nothing was decided, and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


On Wednesday week the foundation-stones of 
new hand-made paper mills at Bersham, near 
Wrexham, were laid by Mrs. Kenyon. The millis 
to cost about £4,000, exclusive of machinery. 


At the board-room of the Foleshill Workhouse, 
on Friday, Dr. R. J. Reece, Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry into the proposal 
by the Foleshill Rural District Council to borrow 
£5,790 for the purchase of land and the erection of 
an infectious hospital for the Union. Mr. T. F. 
Tickner, architect, produced the plans of the pro- 
osed building, the ‘site of which is in Church- 
lane, Little Heath, between the canal-bridge and 
the church. The hospital would be divided into an 
administration block, isolation block, ward block, 
and laundry block; and the building would be 
three stories high. There would be 18 beds, but 
accommodation could, on emergency, be provided 
for 20 or 24 cases at one time, and for three 
different kinds of diseases in patients of both sexes. 


The announcements of dissolutions of partner- 
ships in Friday’s Gazette include L. Lewis and T. D. 
Williams, builders’ merchants, Liverpool and Lis- 
card, under the style of Lewis, Williams, and Co. ; 
S. W. S. Saunders and C. D. Newton, road, sewer, 
and general contractors, Bournemouth and South- 
ampton, under the style of W. H. Saunders and 
Co.; and E, J. Harland and J. D. W. Ashton, 
brick merchants, Bexley, under the style of Harland 
and Ashton. 


After a general debate lasting three days, the 
Swiss National Council adopted on Friday by one_ 
hundred and twelve votes against twenty-one, the 
preamble of the Bill for the purchase of the railways 
by the State. 


On Friday afternoon, while William Hillman, 20° 
years of age, a joiner, was fixing a bracket on the 
grand stand at New Brighton Tower Grounds, the 
scaffold upon which he was standing gave way, 
owing to the force of the wind, and he fell to the 
ground, a distance of 60ft. The unfortunate man 
was killed on the spot. This is the seventh death in 
connection with the works. 


The life-size marble statue of the late Judge 
Thomas Hughes, which is to be erected at Rugby 
by old Rugbeians and others, has been intrusted 
for execution to Mr. T. Brock, R.A., who will. 
carry out the work forthwith. Towards this object 
over £1,200 has been subscribed, and any further 
donations that may be received will be devoted to 
the Boys’ Clubs which have been established both 
in London and Birmingham in connection with the 
Rugby School Mission. 


A fire broke out early on Saturday morning in 
the saw mill of Messrs. Astell Brothers, who haye 
an extensive wood-yard at a spot near where the 
Midland and London and North-Western lines 
cross at Bedford. The place was completely 
burned out, and several valuable machines were 
destroyed, while the engine was damaged and the 
large flywheel was cracked. 


Mr. Herbert Ford, F.R.I.B.A., of 21, Alderman- 
bury, has taken into partnership Mr. H. L. Ford 
(his son) and Mr. W. J. Burrows (his chief 
assistant). The firm will trade as Ford, Son, and 
Burrows. 


The Lachine rapids, near Montreal, have been 
successfully utilised for the production of electricity 
by a company of local capitalists. The formal 
opening of the new works took place on Saturday. 
From 20,000 to 25,000 horse-power is procured at a 
cost of nearly 2,000,000dols., and furnishes electri- 
city for lighting and motive purposes to Montreal 
and the adjacent municipalities. 


The foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel 
and Sunday-school were laid at Castleton, Derby- 
shire, on Friday. The cost will be about £1,500. 


Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., an Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, attended in the council 
chamber, Town Hall, Ipswich, on Thursday in last 
week, to hold an inquiry in reference to an applica- 
tion by the town council, aslocal sanitary authority, 
for permission to borrow £4,600 for completing the 
works of sewerage, in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by the borough surveyor (Mr. E. Buckham), 
who gaveevidence asto the scheme. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Leeds —Wholesale Dead Meat Market and Abattoir ..........5.... £10) (merged), £59, £25...........0.00206 John Harrison, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Leeds .......... s+ Oct. 8 
Dorking —Workhouse Infirmary (65 beds, £4,000 limit) ...... ..... ONO first) SUB 5 £6 00.) coiavas ec onaeae ts Geo. Scales, Clerk, High-street Dorking ......... flab -2es Sones aceon Veta S99 
Pickering & Kirbymoorside —Gravitation Water-Supply Scheme No Premium ....... sc... ccssceveeeoe saves Robert Kitching, Clerk to Pickering R.D.C., Pickering .................. we AG 
Colne —Technical School, Free Library, and Public Hall (£5,50) he 
DTT) oo eae so vc dod «Sept eaw vaees ode OER ae a Re oa ee £50, £95 sant waaameele sasetenebe eae Alfred Varley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Colne, Lanes ...............00:- see 
Wolverhampton —Free Library (selected Architects) ....2....00.06. 0 ceccccccesee sevsecuscesseuere-ees en i etsy, ._The Town Clerk, Wolverhampton -4\..4....,2s..$ouen serene ee ne ee ee 3. ee 
Eastcote and Northwood, n2ar Ruislip —Sewerage Scheme ...... £49 for Combined Scheme, £15 for z j 
Eastcote, and £25 for Northwood. C. Woodbridge, Clerk, R.D.C., 33, High-street, Uxbridge .............. 7 
Southend —St. Alban’s District Church .............sssseccesesnee soos No premium offered; no Assessor : 
MAME Foss, saws Sodas te ear tee Rey. E. C. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea a . 20 
Mexico—Legislature Palace (1,530,000dol. limit) ......0...ccccc..e ae 15,000 Gol. Moar stapactenkwasovev en eseveas Secretary Public Works, Mexico City 0.0.10. ...seseseeeegereuceeersressuse hs 30 
Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., : : 
Assessor —£200,000. limit) =. sSveswoeetiaues on taco devacsens ics RSE £500 (merged), £300, £200............... J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff.............. Pree eS Dee. 4 
Nottingham —Laying-out-and Planting Basford New Cemetery £100, £5). .....cccccscececsneesetecseverees esses Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ...,......... ania daereeie wen a9 15 
Nottingham —Designs for Basford Cemetery Buildings: Chapels, : ‘. 
Crematorium, 1vO0R8S7 Gb0, 2: A siisce tes dsdcccoanits Dossnanttscecelseiowis vet LLOO PEDO es eves sees aeuet easteeee Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ......,....... jon ra tains oe err pees 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital ...........ccsccccceseececseeseeees £10), £50, £25 : . J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) Jan. 30 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) .........02 ..sse csccelecuscceees BODdGI 5, *259GOL «525 axe cesa cote Gece Weert Sec. National Sculpture Soc.,215, West 57th-street, New York... (1898) Feb. 28 
Newcastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ (No first) £150,'£100; £50 .......5.s.24 Secretary, Building Committee, Newcastle ..........:::cccseceeeeee ..(1893) Mar. 1 
Brighton —Artisans’ Dwellings (local Architects only) ¥. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton 55 — 
Lewisham —Free Library (£4,000 limit) ......... sraand mab tee aa Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.B. ........... aa ee 
Boscombe—Hospital Enlargement, Shelley-road. ..c.ci... .j.cccee v0, oveleecessducesestvnerec vaevsparvseseguecessqesseras J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............ —= 
Carlisle—Board School (530 places)......... : .. 8. Cartmell, Clerk, 27, Lowther-street, Carlisle............ .....008 ates TSS 
Tottenham-—School Board Offices ... .... .. J. F. Adams, Clerk, School Board Offizes, Tottenham, _ 
Forest Hill—Free Library (£4;000 limit) ....... bee .. Edward H. Oxenham, Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. — 
Bexhill-on-Sea —Promenade Pier amd Garden ....c. 2 ccccecceccceee cessucecetesceesecves nao teen ae Dosage seats tease Secretary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill .............. tes ota te on 
Blackburn —R.C. Infant School. Dean-street ......... ceceeceessecesees (No AIPSty £5. outta 2 Suances peetectrewatece Toe Rector, 48, Islington, Blackburn ; a 
Lichfield —Nursery Home and Invalids’ Kitchen ..............c008.0. SLOG; eres aiebea tevin, Shee coe eee arent ee oe R. R. Radmayne, Secretary, 22, Dam-street, Lichfield......... = 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. 
Walton, Felixstowe —Shop and House, High-street...............66. I. and E.S. Freehold Land Society.. Secretary, Freehold Land Society, Princess-street, Ipswich ............ Oct. 2 
Hawarden—County SChOOME : o.iuta = ee seven he ee cg a Rep cdignabc clea tarpegn tes i soon aeee ene Meee Grayson and Ould, Architects, 31, James-street, Liverpool .. 1 a oD 
Magheragall—A dditions to Parish Church .........0.....0cccccceceeeee Select Vestry......c5..cc.00000.. .. J. Blount, Architect, Waring-street, Belfasi .............0.6 Sey eke eae 
RY gatdinn —B I VG FOUSOR yates Setar rad es eee NT a ee Ae ae een ae te .. Robert Barrow, Shovel Inn, Warton, Carnforth » 2 
Pytchley—Infants School 2.0.6 0... .cccescccccsecececcsecer cee .... Trustees of Endowed School ........ J. H. Clarke, The Elms, Pytchlsy ........... Mi; fotshagecalie’ hag 
Port Talbot—Caly. Meth. Schoolroom, Grove-place ....... uisov ranean isbceteira, aceon clea eames alieatene mas ¥F. B: Smith, Architect, Port Talbots 72 ..-.ccs-00: acenseass eseeee eeeaeseraae » 2 
Aldershot —Dust Destructor and Chimney, Norris Bridge......... War Department .. .........c..cecceseeses Royal Engineer Office, North Aldershot .... oy ea 2 
mrornion— Villa, Storr Heights .A.cticcscis itso A nee aE a ed J..H. Hey, Laurel Bank; Thornton: ....0....0s.00.-5..ssepu-sass oar aREY oe ae) 
Westhouses, Alfreton —Schools <.......ccc-ssekesnvesoev. oe svat conddvedeeds Midland Railway Company ....,...... Secretary, Works Committee, Midland Railway, Derby ................ en oD 
Loscoe—Additions to Wesleyan Chapel -..,....c..cccsessseecee scstecee. scscssscsecscascceevices Pint ca PERS ae G. F. Pennington, M.S.A., Central Chambers, Carlton-st.,Castlefori ,, 
Knaresborough —Cottage, Park-row Sera ater Aree has eae James Hoy J. G. Brown, Architect and Surveyor, Knaresborough ......... ee satient ae time’ 
Limayady—Residence and Offices, Main-street W. and M. Given, Architects, Diamond, Coleraine .......................- phys 
Chas. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth ,, 2 
J. Patten Barber, M.I.C.E., Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. ............ ue 
Brightoa and Preston School Board John Carden, Clerk, 54, Old Steine, Brighton..............0.cs:eseecseeceeeee » « 
Gt. Northern (Ireland) Railway Co. I’. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin eee! 
. H. Hickmott, Town Clerk, Rotherham ....,, soa haa weaa ate » « 
. Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, George-street, Halifax as oe 
,. J. J. Stokes, Clerk, Town Hall, Lower-road, 8.E............ ae siggy tom 
3 Jas. Clarke, Clerk, Union Offices, Preston ..........42..0..00 peebied a3. dl 
.... Gt. Northern (Ireland) Railway Co. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ae Sey | 
School Boards... cscs aeons A. P. Lindsell, Clerk, Writtle, Chelmsford ..... gu3e veep yaenee aes Shs Ok 
<dhise da oshgens-SoenbyienOpwed ine dgees (preety ch¥onoassnsfswesrd « Sapteeneseteatme W. Jenkins, Elliot Offices, New Tredegar: .....5)...cssnsenipeceritenaas gst 
Bala and Festiniog Railway Co....... Geo. Boxall, Secretary, G.W.R. Offices, Paddington Station, W. ... ,, 4 
saseee) DACUD COTporation srccsstscnatsecsercvas Jas. Diggle, C.E., Heywood ..............00 Ee Fort is eer 4 
JamMessMadic.. Scars nchincciees: J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, 20, Albert-road, Middlesbrough., ,, 4 
shah nde tice, Gas adite tobb se FANG IRS eee Des AA et G eae RIES ERE Charles C. Doig; Architect, Elgin <<<, ; .is.s.:tdeiepsdsvesa:¥aih te eaeeae nen tae nites ne 
Committee of Management F. Davies, Clothier, Eastover ...c.c....ccnccspeovsnctreceevactees Ed 
Bethnal Green, E.—Band Stand, &c., Boundarg-street .... ...... London County Council ............... C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, W.........:::.cccsseree eee) 
Middlesbrough —Alterations, Cannon-street Police-Station ... .. Corporation ......:cc.c.ccsecessseeesseeeese, F. Baker, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough............... pak te 
Petworth —Alterations to Workhouse ...........::cccsscsseeseeessseseee Board of Guardians wave A. Ht, Mant, Clerk, Petworth... sansaccraa cues Nee eka aaa ont 537. Pa 
Kingstown—Additions to the Town Hall ..............scccceuseneeecosees Commissioners ............000c000+ .. John Donnelly, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown ........... go ular 
Doncaster—Brewery, Cleve-street (2.2... sceecesecsechoiareueteasebnc Whitworth, Son, and Nephe .. Athron and Beck, Architects, Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster ae 
Cowbridge —Additions to Maindy Board Schovl.............cccccecee00 eee te ore re .. H. Jenkin Williams, M.S.A., 14, High-street, Cardiff ........ aa Gm 
Hatten, Cruden —House and Shop .........0....000-ceeseveee Rsipseraapt vas tual as eh davebendamimene dea decor wows Sars Jenkins and Marr, Architects, 16, Brid, treet, Alloa ........... mos 6 
New Wandsworth—Laundry to Workhouse Infirmary .... Wandsworth & Clapham Guardians A. N. Henderson, Clerk, St. John’s Hill, New Wandsworth..... saree ge | 
Dorchester —Four Terrace Houses in Alexandra-road J. Feacey, Architect; Dorchester <...1:...<.-\ Jere! sansyeaeeee REE nae Rtee 35, ) GS 
Halifax—Mixed School W. Clement Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax ............ ,, 6 
Weybridge—Stables, Elm Groyve-road Geo. Wheeler, Clerk, Weybridge............:c::csseecescsseeerersenceess ie Se 
Rotherham—Assembly Hall at Sportsman Inn .... J. Platts, Architect, Old Bank Buildings, Rotherham... Seria, 
Huddersfield—House, William-street, Crosland Moor J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield ... see gk 
Lanchester—Laundry, Workhouse......).....:cscsesecseeersesseccesseres Guardians of Lanchester Union...... G. T. Wilson, Architect, 121, Durham-road, Black Hill.................. >. oa 
Erincetown—Farmhouse, Latter: Hole: :-£:...nssieexscs etaeseeces siecle ieee aaee Te, ee R. C. Merson, Architect, Hollybank, Yelverton ..... Di ge PEE arg Spo 
New Shildon—Alterations, Greyhound Inn...............cccseceseesees Massey’s Burnley Brewery Co. ...... W...A. Mason, Architect, New Shildom®,.....ccci.se-cnerseccsesreossnsoesus ee o, 
Pentre—Rebuilding Houses, Llewellyn-street E. Jones, Architect, Porth .,.....c...2..s.ssscssessees Fae a i Oe | 
WT. Vernon, Registrar, 'Slig0* Jus eosrentes aa tern aes eee ee | 
.. Sir Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Belfast.... Diy vf | 
.. T. Linehan, Clerk of Union, Kanturk ....... cashed eee eae 
Fars lia akess eS ee ee .... Hollis Bros. and Co. .....,............... Botterill, Son, and Bilson, Architects, 23, Parliament-street, Hull... ,, 7 
elt ) ; Corporations 5.sci issih cecpoeaatet HP. Mann; Lown’ Clérk, Chatham As ws pas oe <scqlh tens susenscle pag eera eens bo Shy 
Blaencaerau —Additions, Blaenllyfniltotel ........0ccccccseseesecseeeee Peter Thomas Griffiths and Jones, M.M.S.A., Tonypandy iy | 
sthi'es seu wuiepad dgletcy sanve juciaen eda DEST DOME A Foes eer k ceat Sanaa et Ee J.J cRvans; Architects; Penanths gecccicentases..oscey enema pedeeeacanes yo te 
South Berks Brewery Co. .............5 Jas. H. Money, Architect, The Broadway, Newbury sy. ae 
Coombs and Co. ........... TRESS at 'T: Martin, Surveyor, Radsiocke 2.5. sour el. desyfeeevs 8s -» so «tenure ay. 
Whos:.Bell si hik; eee harp eels Young and Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall-square, Belfast ......... i ote 
aes WV OOGMANSCY Is Ae. canvass teats J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington-road, Bridlington Quay ......... eas! 
Shy ety See ar aay, ee ee PREY pete, as sicsseesee Webster and Co.,; Architects, High-street, Dorchester .......00.c0. 93 8 
Dov MSN Bittiniwe.. fs eek She Ee 8. J. Wilde, Architect, Weston-super-Mare .......c.cccces cases cavers Hiker apt n & 
Nes decsoott Ge ao Mary atte eed Me Wellsted and Easton, Architects, Prince's Dock Chambers, Hull... ,, 8” 
Ey Be Jerre H. Williams, Secretary, Custom House, Dublin ..............:..::10:000 s- 

C : Bath Agricultural Society ............ T. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace-walk, Bath................. wt ~~. 8 
Elgin —Three Blocks of Semi-Detached Cottages at Maisondieu Elgin Building Company .. .. G@. Sutherland, A R.I.B.A., 51, High-street, Elgin — 2 
Sheffield —Stores, Abbeydale-road Ececlesall Industrial Society .. Secretary, 201, Napier-street, Sheffield ......... a ares Os 

Schoot Hoa | Scscce, cents oc cores Lansdowne and Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon.... ager Oe 
Trustees of the Clyde Navigation ... James Deas, Engineer, 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow........ ioe rd io 
Ystradyfodwg School Board ©......:.. W. G. Howell, Clerk, Pentre ...........0..ccscececeees ioe gies ve en ok 95 ae 
oraaguveds, Sswcdeamedadti gn yian deapse Igual, dares aoa eee Eee . Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, George-street, Halifax Sree Spy eae 
London County Council ............... C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, W.....:..cssecccsseeeeeneeseees Bazan 35 ch 
Passes (veh se Hird sinwnicesu ve dS aes ag 0s odage ieee cdi wad Shea seen 89 
Joint Railways Committee ..,......... A. Guille, Secretary, King’s Cross Station, G.N.R., London.......... toe sbi e Ge 
Western Hospital Metropolitan Asylums Board » 13 
Northern Hospital Enfield Urban District Council ...... T. W. Scott, Clerk, Court House, Enfield......... Pesta stat dves Gonsts ats nae 
Ree ag et “titsisstssssesseeeee Metropolitan Asylums Board ......... I. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C........c608 99, 
Bradford Provident Industrial Socy. Rycroft and Firth, Architects, Manchester-ro.d, Bradford .. wi 


Bletchingtey — Workhouse Alterations ......ccs0cecccce000, TAG ees Goistone Board of Guardians 


~Ocr: 1, 1897. 
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: ; BUILDINGS—continued. 
Buckfastleigh —Additions ‘a ildi Torr Dean, and ~ : Ae 

‘Additions to Stcbheat Masten jperemaciety a) eee BSS Ce a airgap ak aie Bre aeteecs che J. Fleming, 9, Biliter-square. London, WC. .....eec sees eeecseeeeten tenes Oct. 16 
Balfast — City Wadler eaciiichsctecehactecncs a GarporativOn: x... dicssesdsoesc Be neeth oabae Sir Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Belfast. ... x 21 
Winchfield—Cottage Home .............. aS ...1 Hartley Wintney Board of Guardians I’. 8S. Chandler, Clerk, Odiham, Hants .... 99 22 
Windsor—New Passenger Station G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station ae eedersee Lo 
Hampstead —Enlargement and Alterations, Fire Brigade Station London County Council............. C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, SOW ie -ntortdanadv ae7) cae ernacesas +9 26 
Manorhanmiilton= Repairs to Courthouse .....:....sseevsesccpoessesstases osestencansaretssesdtresse careaevears E. O'N. Clarke, County Surveyor, Carrick-on-Shannon ....... fairs Nov. 1 
Bromborough —Detached Villa..............c0002 e seessesesseree tees Bell, Williams, Son, & Co., Surveyors, 40, North John-st., Liverpool = — 
Kendal—Enamelling-House, Stramongate Bridge Jobn Stalker, M.S.A., Architect, 57, Highgate, Kendal ...............4 cer 
COMPRAR Tee ROH EY —ERCSIGONCE. 5.5... 0 agdayedastssteicernwe totepiiey ~ acon Sracpaveries absieans RiesVourereede oat emmnctnrter F. J. Yates, Architect, 1, Newhall-street, Birmingham .................. mat 
Caniinlo—ammatenounes; Acotch-stroet, ici ctyoctctigastnt rece oo tea wotia sto bennse ccvraschnht eSenn ius cout qfealmeiathars T. Taylor Scott, F:R.I.B.A., Architect, Carlisle...........0::0cescceesepeee _ 
Portadown —Convent ......cccccc0c5 secseccccccceecesee J.J. Macdonnell, Architect, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast ............ — 
Gwersyllt—Additions to National Schools . J. Plant, Wilderness Works, near Wrexham ..0..6....cesecseeseesesesseenes =a 
Pontypool —Two Houses, Wainfelin-road C. Foxwell, 14, Wainfelin-road, Pontypool ..............,.... srebecne akpoien = 
Bournemouth— Wesleyan Church and Schools, Westbourne. ..... ....ccec.ccccsscesTveeeeeeceseeese coeesereenssees R, Curwen, Archt., Hamilton House, Bishopsgate-st. Without, H.C. — 
Water Fulford—Farm Buildings... Semester ieee. co Captain Key 3.).5 .sitanatsaeae es naonts Digby Cayley, 7, Blake-street, YOrk .1.....0cisccscscceseensesseenes <b) astra = 
Enfie!d—Terraces of Cottages ...... ... Hugene Beaumont, Architect, 78, Fleet-street, B.C... eee 4 
emstord—Schools),... 55. c.c.siscavsganssaseveushgog hiss ... Stanton Drew School Board. .. J. Ace Beynon, M.S.A., Sunnyside, Coleford, near Bath ... ........... =p 
oy LENO ESET BIEN SPLOR: ELOLO cers tay oan ete SE: «of CS. ae EN oy ssa Tr ss Co aan Sas epson tov one ye seew oT ate Pearce and Offin, Dorsetshire Bank Chambers, Bournemouth.......... © — 
Wie LEY — NOT DRAT Yc ccrcissdeeddeake Estate tas CoapeuenePraseeveeehnd incense Lower Bebington U.D.C..... ... Joseph Young, Surveyor, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry ... —- 
GPa aRtRaem DN seme VOTA YUN sree earsen enn ge i See clin ee ccs aio se sco sacs voice nBides Gace sbosdios «aes sani usted sumksonesRuaretenias’ R. B. Pratt, Architect, County Bank House, Elgin .., oS 
Bletchingley— Workhouse Enlargement .........:00:-:ceeeecee ceereeees Godstone Board of Guardians......... E. A. Head, Clerk, East Grinstead................. Pes sesseeeessovasenseenaes ee 
Camberwell--Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Benhill-road .......,. ..... Se ee ee ee ON te ee aah are 8. Evans, Architect, 36, Heron-road, Herne Hill, 8.E. t...c..cs eee — 
Long Baton—Alteration of a Shop. ........:.ccccccccseccccseecesctsetsseres Leeds and Leicester Boot Co...... ... Ernest R. Ridgway, M.S.A., Architect, Long Haton 10.0... ceese _— 
Lianelly —Additions and Alterations to Brynawel New-road~ 1... 0... ..ceccce ceeeeceenseeecenee veevensetesaveeeesans W.. Griffiths, Architect, Tlanelly vic, cn0. 5. ccsesscvenystunescae cont aacstounsveiares = 
Stockton-on-Tees—Buildings and Chimney, Bridge-road Clifton Robinson, C.E.. Bridge-row, Stockton-on-Tees .....0........00.. — 
RUG VOLV IN CO GEL VATION COWETS——T WOLVG> =. 2.5.5. csei canbe andineesuncas onc paeussacvepedslacens cath ddnes Muwencvaenencdp neuen Secretary, Revolving Observation Tower Syndicate, Gt. Yarmouth — 
Leeds —Extension of Mill Premises, East-street Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9. Park-place. Leeds ...:.........000+5 = 
Hexham-on-Tyne—Square Chimney (75ft. high) .. John Fenwick and Sons, Limited, Hexham-on-Tyne .........0........ — 
CRIN) (210 -= 95.01 51 2S eg Joseph Sawyer, F.R.I.B.A., 63, Chancery-lane, London, W.C.......... — 
Stalybridee— Conservative Club, MottTam=road..........cscescccsccove. secvenssteccesectectse ocdsconeetaesaaceyermonasvens Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, Architects, Stamford-st., Ashton-u-Lyne — 
Swansea—Additions, Waterloo Hotel, Oxford-street Margrave and Peacock, Architects, Metal Exchange, Swansea ...... 
Hunslet—Extensions to Jericho-street Mission Chapel ..........0. cccccccessesecenstecccenccccensubeeteaie ssssstneese J.M. Fawcett and Son, Architects, 26, Albion-street, Leeds ......... — 
PRORGLON = BOOUDENA EE: oo ciccsvesks ss ciwat ans asso seauen 00s Doceieas sone i W._W. Fookes, Surveyor, Wareham ...........-.:.cescesccenseestteesscgsserse =F 
Halton— Four Houses, Graveleythorpe C. W. Lambert, 39, Whingate, Armley .... eS 
Skegness—Pair of Villas, Algitha-road........ .. H. Harper, Architect, Market-place, Nottingham. .......0...ccceeees = 
Kirkby Lonsdale — Alterations and Additions, ... John Kassell. Architect, Kirkby Lonsdale ................. oo 
Roundhay—Pair Semi-Detached Houses, Lidgelt Park Estate... ... Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Park-place, Leeds = 
LPR IRENE ENI<tL WEN ET OLIRE Mt sy tyne ss sso omas as sack coco Sao dees wae goatee sb oa deg etng RICE cc the elev ni lsicnewous oom thm deeus >. T. Peckett, 19, Wood-road, Hillsborough ......0 wc... = 
Preston—Sixteen Houses ......... G. F. Aveline, Estate Office, Central Station, Preston .............:6..008 = 
Rothes—Town Hall .. .. ............ R. B. Pratt, Architect, County Board House, Elgin . .............es.00008 — 
Roundhay—Detached House .. Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Park-place, Leeds ...........0...... — 
Braemar—Stables and Office Houses at Invercauld Arms Hotel R. G. Foggo, Invercould Office, Braemar..5.......c.cs.cscecteseceeecnsneceeers = 
Leeds—Caretaker’s House, Whingate-road School .. ..............5 Leeds School Board ...........0.:082 0 W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds .1.........:::c:csccccsssseees _— 
PRRTIENGU—eebtey Ed SORT OV WV DATIEPALOL! isos ay doco ct ok cate ae ESCaES SG wc eT Gas Sede Sou ovo pidaai is Sapeshaian antet ss hopes Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Market-place, Leeds............... _ 
Whitehead, Belfast—Villa Residence ........ .cccs:cccceseereceeessseeee Dis Pe oAMSaMe , sete. aissds seaman Thomas Pentland, Architect, 35, High-street, Belfast..................668 a 
London—Additions to House at 5, Whitehall Gardens ...... ccc. ceeccsscuceeeeneauneesecees Oe asia Feeumene R. Curwen, A.R.I.B.A., 149, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. ...... — 
Aylesbury— Three Shops and Houses, Cambridge-street............ H. J. Goodey.. W.F. Taylor, Architect, Aylesbury teebeesenessaetssees Se aeseeesseeenereteneenes LS 
HEC bebe OF SOTAI I ETACH EUS El OUBEA so n22tecececcajssdeoessehe coh ees tat Wipie Peslaen eae daseeccdacts cones bosseresieativusdeieea Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Architects, Prudential-buildings, Bradford  — 
London, E.C.—Three Blocks of Artisans’ Dwellings in Moira- ; 

place and Plumbers’-place, City-road ........c.seeeceseee Rat ci tueoes Shoreditch Vestry ....cc.cs.ccscesseneeees H. Mansfield Robinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C. ......22.... — 
Ashton-under-Lyne— Cottages... .isiisccccsenetsesssssenscorseetecunscestecs Ai Be WiHKMSON, sseccoceec tees Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, Architects, Stamford-st., Ashton-u-Lyne — 
Haydon Bridge—Cottage Villas . George Tyzack, Tyne View, Haydon Bridge 1.........cccc.csesseieeeps sence — 
Hillsborough—Two Houses «.......ciscccsecccscccsnseceeeeee T. Peckett, 19, Wood-road, Hillsborough, Sheffield ........ .............5 _ 

ENGINEERING. 

Morecambe—Sinking Well, Acre Moss Field .............ccccceeeeeenes Urban District Council Jno. Bond, Surveyor, Council Offices, Morecambe....... Brat an aeee sae Oct. 
Plymouth—Hlectrical Plant for Pramways .........00:cccceecesereseeees COLVPOLAttOW. 3. tesosshecsacwersccrasee .... Jas. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth .............ccce eee mI 
Paco ee PURINE CATV e371) PIOWET-BEPCCU .-sar.0cddectseecsiasorses  astsesscotaveqtactemessns fe cnededieans covdecooacsou T. O. Veale, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth : a 
Limerick—Sinking and Erecting Pump, Singland..............04... Guardians of Limerick Union......... P. O'Malley, B.E., 10, Glentworth-street, Limerick .. .....0.2.....sseeees a 
Strathdon— Water Supply, Knocklea: School ..,..05..:.escecsccccssetee ccncecnecssveccseesadececnvenssevecnesastde pnseties ReveWaitt, Strathdons No Bstsec watags cciossckaeieee ot acceactswork ovededysucts 9 
Lisburn—Steel Girder Bridge over Antrim-lane.. . Gt. Northern (Ireland) Railway Co. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin . Sees 
deipperholme Mills —W ater POwer, CAmMKSs, OCs sics...ccsecbecscasesecs. socsesvssdeslarsceavsecasceeadusesadu svsudbasevtseea Medley Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax............. ra 
Clones —Steel Girder Bridge over Monaghan-road . Gt. Northern (Ireland) Railway Co. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin . Seaton 
Swansea —Footbridge at the Hast Dock....5......... csesseeeeceseeeeeeees Great Western Railway Company... G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. ...........6....eccceeleeee a 
Ripponden— Excavating Open Trench, Black House Farm ...... Soyland Urban District Council...... L. H. Longbotham, Clerk, Carlton-street, Halifax .............0c.ccccecee ag 
Frome — Reconstruction of Bridges under Railway ................+. Great Westera Railway Company... G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, We ........5 cecceeceeeeceese Sane 
Brentford—Well, Alterations to Engine-House and Engines, 3 

EUMNPSIEN OGRTAOME oe cay snl oheina telus ee epearitn Golds peew cal anhewee vapdeane. coos Urban District Council ......4.......604 S..Woodprides, Clerk; JNew .Drentrord.s.,scstovcetteetseeticce «ae uack abel om 
Oxford—Reconstruction of Bridges under Railway ............é...45 Great Western Railway Company... G. K: Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. ........ccccecesesessceevee 5 
Ashton-under-Lyne —Hot-Water Heating Apparatusfor Warm- ; : : 

PIPIRERC BAAN acc cnc oS, «6 tachn Sore avs RN Goarsv aptthogine Rite Gaavigiaces B. Seymour, Clerk, Union Offices, Ashton-under-Lyne ...... Ete tes ae: ¥ 
Mitcham —Laundry Fittings C. E. Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., 25, Lowther Arcade, Strand, W.C....... ,, 
MOUS NUNSLOWH——BOLUECL 25.) creceesdctenss sachoasvocSeccveae csccestisaaceevave Joseph-D; Cope; Clerk; oughlinstown sss ecsce, sco, cdtrtosevekeotesvusreneey a, ose 
Kilkenny—Sinking Well, Castleinch Cross Roads............ccss0006 GRAN GIANS ee seis ssts Serer selec anes Kieran Comerford, Clerk, Kilkenny .......0....0.0..0.06 OVS Seaectne see gs 
Hull—Engines and Pumps6.............02-cscesccssceeeteeves F. J. Bancroft, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ............. = 
Seredington - Seredington Waterworks . Jesse Clare, C.E., Surveyor, Sleaford ...0.5....... cccccscceccevectesseccvecsees es 
Andover—Sinking Stormwater Well .....:.....:.cecc-ceesseeseeess Alfred Purkess, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Andover ....... 3 
Sike, Thirsk— Rebuilding of Highway Bridge ................. .... North Riding County Council ......... Walker Stead, M.I.C.E., Northallerton .......1.....cscccccceeeedevees ay 
Ramsgate—Three-Lift Gasholder .......ccccecsesseneeeveres Spire ee Gas and Water Committee .....,...... W. A. M‘Intosh Valon, Engineer, Hardres-street, Ramsgate . ir et 
Nice—Steel Bridge over the Paillon ........c.cccccsescecessesenessevnsceee Officialiens carrion a Li@ NAITO) IN TOO 50, ss chte toed seeuetpis & cdot Mresae ra oat oa race can Rig ee Peaks 
Southend-on-Sea—Pumping Machinery ................ccsesecteeneeetes Corporation ........< . William Gregson, Town Clerk, Alexandra-st., Southend-on-Sea ... ,, 18 
Glasgow— Electrical Equipment, Springborn to Mitchell-street : ; : : 

TRESTLE) ae abe 0 ss aa Sr a Corporations :5 is scted e pureg taptsastsets J.D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow................c000 9 20 
diya Mast — Reservoir, Diyn: Paw s:. ccc cca-00.vacees oe ceanoventoversres Rhonda Urban District Council ...... Walter H. Morgan, Clerk, Treforest, Pontypridd, Glam. .............., ,, 20 
Renwick— Oblique Bridge Across the Raven, Sickergill ............ Penrith Rural District Council ...... OC. N. Arnison, Clerk, Penrith ..... Reet sccpose roto te een ee, 9 23 
Knighton, Radnor—Nine Miles of Aqueduct from Knighton to 

Downton (Two Lines of Cast-Iron Mains, 42in. Diameter) ... Corporation of Birmingham ......... E. Orford Smith, Town Clerk. Council House, Birmingham 
Hull—Electrical Equipment of Tramways (9 miles Double Track) Corporation ...........:sccscecsssseeree A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ..........0....500. 
Leeds—Sinking Well in York-street ..........cccccecsesessececcseeccceeses Yorkshire Pure Ice Company ......... W.S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6, South Parade, Leeds .......... Pri 
Galway —Steel Joists, Iron Roof, and Balcony for Convent ...... ..secccssccsccenessesenessarcccne erseeeescsesenarees James Costello, Sea-road, Galway ..iicsccicevccossessccessentssecsccenntseusacere — 

FENCING AND WALLS. Si 


Corporation? 2.cg, Ace aeceea hee eee 
Hemsworth—Works of Wood Fencing ...............0++ Rural Sanitary Authority 


FURNITURE AND FITTINGS, 


Limavady— Workhouse (Bedsteads, &¢.) ..ecccssccssesessesssesescees Board of Guardians 4 
Keighley—South Pavilion, Fever Hospital .... Joint Hospital Board a 5 
Hinddersfield—Free Library and Art Gallery sewn, COXDOLAGION \. <istscscs caus cont W. 6 
Guildford—Royal BULBS COMIN TL STERN ee Re ony ce.50. chic <c.gocai navesu soush on vseccuvunendelsouwahe 
Crewe—Technical Institute 1.0.2.0... et penta cbadivesvisnes ce cotehee Town Council” vi ssaciseccssteus cassacs cect 
- PAINTING. 
Mansfield—Forest Hospital, Southwell-road .................. $c. LOWD COUnCIy .,.cavsvodseecte 2 
Peasertdensaneregenctbooesecescees Urban Sanitary Authority ... 2 
.... Cambridge and Chesterton U. eae 
iussutssssss s., Croydon Board of Guardians ......... ‘ 4 
eee PD 4 
esate yy 5 
. = hee Pee eee 
side only) .........-.... _ « 
Wrexham—tTwelve Houses in 2 GonGDOG ER erties sca csharles hes = 
_ Dewsbury—Twwelye Houses in Reform-st., and Four atFall-lane Sica ; < = 
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PAINTING—continued. 4 pees r ae 

Northallerton—Langton Grange Farmhouse and Buildings 0.0... ...cccccccsecsscececesseseuccscsveceeccees RAR . W.R. West, Solicitor, Thirsk : 
Keighley—Right Houses at Stoney Bank, Skipton=road..c....0c2. ccccetcecsesceecceccccccccseccsecececcceceeece ... Robert Tomlinson, Builder, Keighley.... 
werpy=—24 Houses, Dashwood-sbreet. «dtr. cwtcstivan acs da cote rae tee ae etn ee eee 

PLUMBING. ay 
Ballinasloe—Plumbing Works at Asylum (One Year)... Governors of District Asylum ..... as. voung, Clerk, -Ballinasioe..i,:1e eee aera as sa bacbeesee aia Oct. aus ‘ 

ROADS AND STREETS. & 

Middlesbrough— Paving Streets .......ccc.cccecceccscsecescesccececcucevesee Streets Committee ..........cccccseeceeees F. Baker, C.E., Borough Engineer, Municipal Bldgs, Middlesbrough Oct. 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Sewering Smith-street and Gower-streetes c.ecccccscccccsccsccsscecsecssccccecce, his mat eae «+. J. T. Earnshaw, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-u-Lyne = 
Sevenoaks—Kerbing and Tar-paving Woodside-road............... Urban District Council .......... 4.00... Herbert J. Thompson, Clerk, U.C. Offices, Argyle-road, Sevenoaks. ,, 


” 


orming Footpath in Lea Bridge-road .., Urban District Council ......0......0008 William Dawson, M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton ©.............e00+. ies 
Upper Norwood—Repair of Bedwardine-road .. Croydon Town Council ......,.....s00.. E. Mawdsley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Croydon ......... Be ess 55 
Nuneaton—-New Streat 2) foi hcceshet ine inte ee Urban District Council .................5 J. 8. Pickering, A.M.I.C.E., Surveyor, Council Offices, Nuneaton... ,, 
Southend—Making-up Heygate-avenue, Darnley-road, Hast- ; 
ings-road, Hillerest-road, Cromer-road, Hartington-place, 
BUG IW AITION-SQuAaTE sii hi oe ere ea ee ee Corporation #.a1.ec Wee, eee sreeeveess William Gregson, Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea ...........cceseeccseeeeees fA 
Corporation ac... bie cae tea Apsley Kennette, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Rochester .........:c0.0e:000e+ 
Urban District Council .. .... Arthur Ramsden, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Chiswick .........00:..cc.0.000- eee 
Parish Councils ne.ntiereecee Edward Mecey, Clerk, Thatcham.......... sian Faeagere eed vn dicts apt eeete ek “ree 
Sanitary Authority ..........cccccceenets J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow... :.:.csss0.ccosoceseesevsvveneassenencenses ” 
.. Urban Sanitary Authority ............ J. Wm. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth... ,, 
a, Lown Connell ce weer ees Frederick Cooke, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Crewe...........-ss005 95 
.. Urban District Council ........... yee F. Stevyens,:Clerk, Beckenham, §.35\ ...;....:isssescessseses serergee een ” 
». Urban District Council .................. T. Howard Stanley, Clerk, Council Offices, Brownhills ..........:..c1066 95 
Town Council, 525 ter n.s- ces teeeaeee George Sell, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Luton ........ Pcie cs oe “ae 
0 South Hornsey U.D.O. ....cc..c-cc00020- Edward B. Bennett, Clerk, Milton-road, near Newington Green...... 2 
Kingston-upon-Thames—Sewering and Paying Lincoln-road ... Corporation .......ccccccccccecccccsceccecees Harold A. Winser, Town Clerk, Clattern House, Kngstn-on-Thames ,, 
Harrogate—New Road and Sewers Whitehead and Smetham, Architects, Albert Chambers, Harrogate — 
Gace gh don sutine para seanealacay Meroe eee Crawter.and'Co.,’Cheshunt,: Herts {/,c.u-<ctass dosent ssaupelnaee arte eee 
.« J Hindle, 24, Bank-street, Bradford. ..........:sssecosuserccsescavssccersseceaces _ 
... H. German, Ashby-de-la-Zouch daasteednnhes aL an 
.. G. C. Ashmead and Sons, Small-street, Bristol ..... ee 
Dunne and Co., Civil Engineers, 14, Great Denmark-street, Dublin — 
Jackson and Fox, Surveyors, 22, George-street, Halifax ........ was, 
a 
Piet Worporabion:—...icaln meee ete 
acct OW BT. Department cccr.s.cse lena 2 
Cacarianeimibe Corporation 2:1. cues 
Southend—Stoneware Sewers (1,060 VARUS esc tyccsdurhn pe MeL aee Corporation *"sis-gress apiece s 4 
Cramlington—Sewerage Works Urban District Council 4 
Bridgwater R.D.C. ... .....:ss0scee0 oa 
Re Le ee ete Leeks Chailey Rural District Council 5 
hettlestone-road and Green-street_ ,., District Committee ..............-.:.+.+:61 William H. Hill, District Clerk, 194, Ingram-street, Glascow ........ 5 j 
Town Council 4...,..2: 000068 .scasd ; &. at 
London, E.—Reconstruction of Sewers in Branbridge-street _... Vestry of Mile End Old Town......... J. M. Knight, Surveyor, Vestry Hall....cc..cccccscsccscsecesse sesssssveseseesse 6 
Berwick-upon-Tweed—Sewerage Works ......:.cccccccssssssecsseenes, Sanitary Authority..............00s000000. oS 4 
Glossop—Construction of Main Concentrating Sewers............... Corporation scare: tas eae eG 
Hemel Hempstead—Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works ...... Rural District Council di 
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nv dgdechss1ess¥oenacan cs stsiagncnye VURAL. DISGTICLCOUNCH. wessce on tie: ... A. Powell, A.M.I.C.E., 8, Unity-street, Bristol ................0 
Liandudno—C.I. Pipes (100 tons) .,......... SOR Te ART ed Urban District Council ......... .... A. Connolly, Clerk, Council Offices, Llandudno....... aka 5, 
London—Steel Bridge Girders (200 LONG) os Sk pect Nccssel aiaxteveng te Great Western Railway Co............. @. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. ..... s oxcaiicus 
uidia—-ten Spans of 72ft, each 7). ca ee Governments F.2cs00055 th cactera date ... Director General of Stores, India Office, 8.W. ..... Pere er 
Christiania —143,700 Fish-Plate Screens... ..+-.-+.....s...... nN orwegian State Railways ...... ... Styrelsens Expedition Skontor, Statsbanerne, Christiania.... es 
Christiania—340,500 Railway Plates, and 823,000 DOGS Ureaaeeen. Norwegian State Railways ...... ... Styrelsens Expedition Skontor, Statsbanerne, Christiania.... che ES 
Hemel Hempstead—C.I. Pipes (4 miles, 21in. to SIN ithe eee Rural District Council ...,. Rear: W.H. Radford, C.H., Angel-row, Nottingham........ pete bu Conranee ie 
STORES. Ze 
Manchester—Broken Btone (2,000 tons) 6s.00ccedecsh scstes occstaaels a. Highways Committee .....ceccsere . Chief Highways Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester........... tb eae sce ae 7” 
‘Wealdstone—Granite Macadam (150 tons), Gravel (275 tons) ... Urban District Council .......000...600 B. Wyand, Surveyor, Wealdstone .............cecereseee shane spvacas eee Tavatest OG Ue uae 
Kingstown—Whitestone (1,250 tons), Limestone (800 tons), and me 
Sand (300 tons) ..........cccsseedcscee seatwoud cal¥iecvnvas RP AOR ay seeretckea Commissioners ':...../ikss.ccstecceeocvatenr J. Donnelly, Town Clerk, Kingstown ............ vakibe sy tseeeshogs SNE neha 
London—W.1I. H ‘ London County Council ..,............ C. J. Stewart, Clerk, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. W. ....... oy 8 
Aldershot—Broken Granite (1,500 tons) : Urban District Council ...... acd Seety W. E. Foster, Clerk, Aldershot,.........:ccseeseccasceeeeces Sool sigyS mats Rees yee 
' Barking and Crossness Outfall Works—Commercial Green ; Eee 
Vitriol (2,500 or 5;250 SOM8)'" S.J. vc.0..c akceahe eee eRe Tas London County Council.................. C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring Gardens, 8.W. ... .cccccseecceers TAN Seances 
Coventry—Road Materials (Six MONTHS). se. cakes teaonerer ere Corporation ..... seedduovayeneesaastRoRTouey.s J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, Coventry ..... — ” 
Barking and Crossness Outfall Works—Lime (11,500 tons or - 
2S, OOD GON) 08 5s Sucrh epaenen eee Ue oe eee ccbaeetifaceees © London County Council................++ C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring Gardens, 8.W. .... ” 
Weybridge—Flints (1,000 tons) _..sv/.s.¢sess.0sees alone ke Urban District Council .............666 . J. 8. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Weybridge a 99 
Gravesend—Broken Granite (420 MONS) Se tersiearee ko ee eee eet Town Council ..,..... eae ssotventes. Os Hatten, Town Clerk, Gravesend o7i,...1-.1saseeen sieaecaearee nanan ” 
Manchester—Cement, Iron Castings, Fence Rails, Timber, &e. ! 
MONG IYO) 205 ttasn scdehea hades OORT Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. Co. C. W. Bayley, Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester........ SPORES FAP | 
Bedlington —Whinstone (1,900 tons) Urban District Council ... C. D. Forster, Clerk, 24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne ,, 
Guildford—Broken Granite (600 tons) Town Countil oN i.nuetcuseecmmon F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, Guildford ..............cccceeeeeeenes é Haaeen tpn «Sine 
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CHIPS. The Poet Laureate has consented to open the new| In the list of pe en in bankruptcy in 
The new reservoir just contructed for the Cardiff | Science and Art School at Ashford, on Wednesday | Tuesday’s London Gazette, the name appears of 


town council at Taff Vawr, was formally opened week, the 13th of October. John ee Lash, of Ruabon and Wrexhe m, 
yesterday (Thursday) by the chairman of the water-| Mr. T. J. Rastrick, the oldest architect in Hamil- architect and surveyor. oer, 
works committee, ton, Ont., died on Sept. 13. He was of English} A new Presbyterian shares Coe a Soa 

The centenary of Donizetti, the composer, was birth, and was educated as a civil engineer. Byker, was opened on Sunday. as been bui a 
celebrated at Bergamo, on Sunday, by the unveiling} It was remitted to Mr. Morham, the Edinburgh | f° os by Meee Bodenouh: sae ra 
of the statue of the musician, carved by the Neapo- | City Superintendent, by the plans and works com- Newcastlo-on-Tyne. 


litan sculptor, Signor Jerrace, mittee of the town council on Friday, to obtain} At the London oe ped a ew ae er 
A convocati ; : : estimates for the erection of the new baths at | Thomas Hooker, a builder, of Shirley, Sou ampton, 
University ret halt act the Collese Seeeikue tae Glenogle-road, Edinburgh. was committed for trial upon a charge of libelling 


castle-on-Tyne, on Saturday, when the honorar The Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian | Sit Walter Prideaux, solicitor to the Goldsmi 
degrees of Doctor of Literature was conferred or and Archeological Society held their second ‘or aad Company. Bail was refused. 

Miss Jane Ellen Harrison, the well-known student | of the season on Friday and Saturday. They| The Sanderson memorial window which has b 
over raoes archeology and interpreted Greek art, | assembled at Penrith on Friday, and the programme | placed in the Trinity Presbyterian Church, Nort 
Miss Harrison, who has previously received the}included a visit to Edenhall, Langwathley, the | umberland - road, Newcastle, was unveiled 


degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen, is the first lady | Long Meg stone circle, and the Parks tumulus at Friday. The artists are Messrs, Atkinson 
recipient of an honour from Durham University. Kirkoswald., - of Newcastle-on-Tyne, : oa 
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IMITATION AND IMITATORS. 


T has been said that ‘Imitation is the 
. sincerest form of flattery,’’ and in this 
view and spirit we must regard a great many 
of the noble works which have been be- 
queathed to us, whether in architecture or 
painting. Have not the Romans left us 
examples of their admiration of Greek design 
in edifices which to this day are models of 
Classical taste? Are not the ‘“ Orders” 
themselyes and their application to the more 
varied purposes of Roman civilisation proof 
of the admiration they held for Greek archi- 
tecture ? Was not the peristyle a Greek form 
which those daring adapters made their own ? 
Though they borrowed also largely from the 
Htruscans, and combined the arch and vault 
with Greek forms, nevertheless no one can 
deny that they were, to as large an extent as 
their local circumstances permitted, imitators 
of the Greeks. Turning to Medizeval times, 
the builders of our cathedrals and churches 
closely followed their predecessors—not, 
indeed, slayishly, but with sufficient closeness 
not to be regarded as innovators. Contem- 
porary works abound in which the same 
details and methods are used, even though 
the craftsmen were not the same. During 
the period of the Renaissance we find the 
most illustrious men copying what they 
conceived to be worthy of imitation. In all 
these instances a spirit of reverence for the 
past prompted the imitator; he knew very 
well if he set aside all that was good belong- 
ing to his predecessors, and relied solely on 
his own skill and ideas, he would be taunted 
as an eccentric or innovator, without being 
able to prove the superiority of his design ; 
for, after all, there is a good deal of the 
egotist in the man who dares to place 
his own creation before the world, when 
there are betterexamples at hand. Weare 
not contending for a slavish adherence to 
precedent when a departure is called for. 
For instance, an architect sees a facade he 
likes; but it would be bad imitation for him 
to appropriate it bodily or in part, windows 
and all. A technical school or new baths, for 
which no authority can be found, could 
hardly justify an architect in copying Mr. So- 
and-so’s elevation of a building for another 
use. It would hardly be flattering to the 
original designer, who had thought he had 
produced something appropriate. Many bad 
imitations will occur to anyone who has 
obseryed contemporary works. They are 
always without a meaning, such as taking 
a feature and grafting it on a totally different 
building; for example, a church tower or 
eupola, or an entrance. Mr. Jerryman 
copies one of Norman Shaw’s bay windows 
in his new villa, which may be in a 
very commonplace style, or a fireplace treat- 
ment suitable only for brick and stone in an 
ordinary dwelling. A good imitation reflects 
credit on both the original artist and adapter; 
but then it is not always the most literal. The 
good imitation discovers some adaptable 
feature and makes it its own; some motive 
that strikes the artist as being appropriate. 
ff we apply this test to the general run of 
copies, we soon find out where they dis- 
appoint us. The feature is taken without 
the meaning; the style is imitated without 
any reference to the adaptability of the 
building ; we even find the eccentricities and 
uregularities of the artist copied. The bad 
unitation thus discredits itself and its pro- 
ducer, and always tends to satirise the 
original by pointing rather to its defects and 
_ weaknesses, 
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In the good sense of the term all our best 
architecture may be included, even as we 
haye said, those developments which we are 
accustomed to regard as original. Imitation 
in the right sense has always been going on; 
but since the 16th century the tendency 
has been more to copy buildings than to 
the methods of their builders. 
We may see glaring cases of this during 
the Gothic and Olassic revivals, when re- 
plicas of ancient buildings were produced ; 
and this sort of reproduction has been going 
on to our own day, but with more know- 
ledge. We know, for example, that the 
‘‘ Gothicist”’ of those pseudo days thought 
nothing of copying a pointed window, 
tracery and all, from Salisbury or Lincoln 
for his client’s residence, without any idea 
of the different uses of the two buildings. 
A buttress was introduced where it was 
not wanted simply for ornament, and 
bosses, pinnacles, and gargoyles placed 
anywhere. Then we notice they were re- 
produced, not by the old, but by~new, 
imperfect methods. They were often in 
brick, plastered over, and the bosses and 
carvings were cast in cement. Hyena Gothic 
arch or a quoin or a pointed window was 
constructed in quite a modern fashion, 
with regular courses of uniform size ; 
and it was not till the ‘‘sixties”’ that 
the modern architect and mason began 
to find out the Medizeval methods of con- 
struction. 

In the best imitations it is difficult to 
discover where the influence of tradition 
ends and copying begins. Take any of 
our great buildings, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Houses of Parliament, or the Law 
Courts. Wren had the works of the great 
Cinque Centists before him, but no one 
can say that he copied any great build- 
ing, except to take his inspiration from 
St. Peter’s, at Rome. The two edifices are 
quite unlike. Externally the great work of 
Michael Angelo has only one order and an 
attic, that of St. Paul’s two. If Wren had 
followed St. Peter’s in this, he would have 
avoided his sham screen walls which inclose 
nothing over the real aisles; and if he had 
taken the great Roman example as a guide, 
he would have also avoided the other 
great sham of an outer timber and leaden 
dome, and the lantern would have been real, 
supported by the dome, and would have added 
to the interior effect instead of being merely 
an ornament. But we can admire the 
general proportions externally, while ad- 
mitting the superiority of St. Peter’s as a 
great construction. Nor will any one assert 
that the Houses of Parliament 1s a copy of 
any building. Though its exterior is 
covered with details and ornament, derived 
from 15th and 16th century examples, the 
architect has shown boldness and adaptation. 
We have imitations of other building. In 
Pall Mall, clubhouses are to be seen which 
reproduce features from the Farnese Palace, 
and Library of St. Marks, at Venice, with 
more or less success. ‘The Louvre and the 
Pantheon, at Paris, are inspired from Italian 
examples, and these have been reproduced 
in many modern buildings, though no one 
can say how much of either is a copy and how 
much original. Again the Renaissance of Italy, 
France, and Belgium have supplied models 
for most of our recent buildings. No one 
can deny to those countries an influence in the 
design of our best works. If we take leading 
Gothic buildings, we shall find the same 
principle at work. Many of the works of Scott 
are studious imitations of 13th-century build- 
ings—if it had not been for his genius they 
would haye been mere copies; but he made 
them his own. An old proverb says: ‘‘ One 
man may steal a horse out of a field, but 
another may not look over the hedge,” and 
this is very true about those who imitate. 
‘Genius borrows nobly.” The artist’ of 


name of pirate. The lesson is worth 
remembering. And has not one of 
our best modern essayists said that ‘ Next 
to the originator of a good sentence 
is the first quoter of it’? It has been said 
that Shakespeare was more original than the 
authors he quoted; and may we not say the 
same of every artist who has made his own 
the traditions of his craft? Inthe hands of a 
master the elements of any style are com- 
bined or modified in such a manner that a 
new result is attained. ave we not seen 
well-known Gothic precedents and details 
made to assume new form and life in the 
hands of a Pugin, a Sedding, a Pearson, or a 
Bentley? Few can trace back to their 
original sources the combinations and forms 
of beauty found in the works of these 
masters, whether it be only a piece of tower 
design, or the design of a font or a piece 
of furniture or ironwork ; and yet the germs 
may all be found in a few old buildings or 
Medieval examples. ; 
Architects practise several sorts of imita- 
tion. Some take ancient models, others 
modern ones. There is always a fascination 
in taking old work; but the danger is that 
we imitate those portions which are the least 
adapted to our present wants. It may be an 
entrance of an old house, or a gable end of 
some baronial hall. We engraft it in a 
modern house built possibly of a different 
material ; we lose all sense of proportion and 
harmony; the appropriations look out of 
place with the rest of the new work. Our 
designs are ‘shreds and patches.” The 
gifted architect pursues another course. He 
takes an old manor or hall which he has 
studied carefully in plan and detail, and he 
designs his new work as far as possible on 
these old lines; but it is not a patchwork—he 
takes the motive of the original or some 
portion of it. He probably knows several 
old houses of the period, and he is able to 
adopt their spirit without closely copying 
any one feature. He knows how to generalise 
from the study of a particular period or style, 
and that is just what the mere cribber cannot 
do. Men who have made their mark in any 
particular field of design are generally 
zealous students of traditional treatment. 
They are the last to rely on unaided thought. 
On this ground the imitationist takes his 
stand: he knows he cannot go wrong 
if he understands the various ways the 
great men of previous ages have worked. 
Not that he follows any one, but it 
puts him in a position of forming an 
opinion.. The designers of the best periods 
of our furniture, for example, were all men 
of this kind; they had learned the elements 
of their craft from a study of their prede- 
cessors’ work. Thus, our Chippendales, 
Hepplewhites, Sheratons, and their con- 
temporaries were men who had studied 16th 
and 17th century traditions, Flemish and 
French influences. These designers of fur- 
niture were greatly indebted to the decora- 
tive interior plaster-work of the Brothers 
Adam, of the woodwork of the Louis 
Quatorze period, and even of the carved 
stonework of the buildings. Such men as 
Vanbrugh, James Gibbs, and William Kent 
derived all their inspiration from the early 
revivalists of Classicism, Inigo Jones and 
Wren ;—as they, in their turn, became the 
authorities on all matters of architecture and 
decoration in the last century. Yet we can- 
not say that Chippendale’s designs or those 
of Sheraton’s were mere tame reproductions. 
They infused their own taste into their work, 
and produced furniture at once graceful and 
refined. So, in the same sense, we can take 
any number of modern designers of orna- 
ment who have followed the traditions of 
Classic, Medizeval, Renaissance, Chinese, 
Persian, or Japanese ornament, who, by 
mastering the principles of one or other of 
these’ styles, have been able to give us 


genius can appropriate; but he who does|designs for wall-papers, curtains, ceilings, 


so without that gift only merits the|and other fabrics worthy of the past. 
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magnetic field the filings are less densely dis- 
tributed. Faraday, who adopted this method of 
investigating magnetic phenomena, conceived the 
idea of denoting the strength of a magnetic field 
at any point by the closeness of the filings, and, 
as a result, introduced the ‘‘line of force’’ theory, a 
conception which has enabled physicists to grasp 
and explain many electrical and magnetic pheno- 
mena preyiously not understood. A line of mag- 
netic force is an imaginary line in a magnetic 
field, which at every point is in the direction of 
the resultant magnetic force at that point. A 


field of unit strength is assumed to have one line |. 


per square centimétre, and the number of lines of 
force per square centimétre is a convenient method 
of representing the strength of a field. From the 
above figure giving the magnetic field of a bar 
magnet in one plane, it appears asif the magnetic 
force springs from two centres of force or points 
of maximum intensity, situated very nearly at 
the ends of the magnet. Such points are called 
the poles of the magnet, and the quantity of 
magnetism, acting as if concentrated at a pole, is 
termed the strength of the pole. Important as 
Faraday’s conception of the line of force theory 
undoubtedly was, it was as nothing compared with 
his later discovery (in 1831) respecting the 
induction of currents. For a long time previous 
to 1831 it had been known that a very close con- 
nection existed between electricity and mag- 
netism ; but it was not until Oerstedt, of 
Copenhagen, in 1819, made the discovery that 
currents of electricity set up and maintain mag- 
netic fields around the conductors through which 
they are passing, that the true connection 
between electricity and magnetism was under- 
stood. In fact, the conductor is equivalent 
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to a magnet so long as the current lasts, and 
the magnetic field set up is identical in its 
properties with the field due to a bar magnet. 
If a picture be obtaimed (by means of iron filings) 
of the field set up by a current, it will be found 
that the lines of force are cireular (the filings 
being arranged in concentric circles about the 
wire as a centre), and that the magnetic influence 
extends some distance from the wire. The strength 
of the field at any point depends upon the strength 
of the current and the distance from the wire. 
Such a field is shown in Vig. 4, abcd being a 


_ piece of cardboard in a horizontal plane, and w 


being the conductor threading the cardboard 
vertically. The direction of the current is denoted 
by the arrowhead. : 

When the wire is coiled, as ia the upper part of 
Fig. 5, we have an electro-magnetic spiral, helix 
or solenoid, and upon investigating the magnetic 
field which is set up when a current circulates 
through the coils, we find that within the coil it 
is intense and uniform, and that its direction is 
parallel to the axis of the coil, except at the ends. 
The lines of force are denoted by the dotted lines 
in the figure. Externally the magnetic field 
exactly resembles that ofan ordinary bar magnet, 
and, so far as its magnetic properties are con- 
cerned, the coilis an ironless magnet so long as 
the current lasts. It is important to notice that 
the magnetic field and its properties completely 
dissappear immediately the current ceases. 

As is well known, unmagnetised iron and steel 
become magnetised when placed in a magnetic 
field, so that if a rod of iron or steel be placed 
within the coil, as in Fig. 5, B, the metal is 
strongly magnetised when the current passes. 
The hollow coil, Fig. 5, H, is simply a magnet- 
ising coil, the’ magnetic field of which is of 
definite intensity, being represented by H lines 
per square centimetre. With a soft iron core 
inside (Fig. 5, B) the intensity of the rssulting 


field for the same current is represented by B 


lines of force, B being much greater than H, 
from which we see that the presence of the iron 
increases the intensity of the field by (B — H) 


lines per square centimetre. What actually takes 
place is that the H lines due to the current 
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magnetise the iron by induction, and thus create 
(B — H) lines in the iron core. The result of 
placing iron in the coil is two-fold—(1) It con- 
centrates the lines of force, iron being a good 
conductor of magnetic lines of force ; and (2) it 
increases the number of lines by induction. 

B is known as the magnetic induction. With 
the quality of iron used for dynamos, B is one 


Fig. 5. 


thousand or more times H. The arrangement 
represented by Fig. 5 B is termed an ¢lectro- 
magnet, and, as we shall presently see, it is 
essential to have very intense and uniform 
magnetic fields for the production of currents of 
electricity by mechanical means. In practice 
such fields are produced by arranging one or 
more pairs of electromagnets, as shown in Fig. 6, 
so that in the space S the field is very intense and 
uniform, as shown by the dotted lines. The parts 
PP, EM, and Y are the iron parts of the 
dynamo, EH M being the cores of the electro- 
magnets (the coils of wire not being shown), Y 
is the yoke connecting the cores, and P P are the 
pole-pieces. The pole-pieces are arranged so as 
to concentrate the lines of force between the 
poles of the cores, and are also shaped so that 
the armature may rotate in the space where the 
field is intense. 

Indueticn of Currents.—The phenomenon with 


| which we are mostly concerned, however, is the 


generation of an electrical pressure by the rota- 
tion-of the armature in a magnetic field, and, as 
we have already mentioned, it was in 1831 that 
Faraday discovered that a current is induced in 
an independent circuit placed near a magnet 
whenever the relative positions of the two change. 
This discovery was the most important and 
brilliant achievement of the many announced by 
Faraday, as it marks the beginning of a new era 
in the history of electricity and magnetism, and 
undoubtedly it is the foundation upon which the 
whole superstructure of electrical engineering has 
been built. 

Faraday’s discovery, it will be observed, was 
the converse of that of Oerstedt, and Faraday 
appears to have clearly foreseen that the setting 
up or changing the strength of a magnetic field 
of force around a conductor would generate a 
current in the conductor (if it formed a closed 
circuit) just as the starting of a current in a con- 
ductor sets up a magnetic field of force around it. 


Fre. 6. 


To get a clear insight into the cause of induced 
currents, let us consider what takes place when 
relative motion takes place between a magnet and 
a closed coil of insulated wire. As we have 
already explained, the medium surrounding a 
bar magnet is filled with lines of force which 
radiate from the N. pole on all sides, and it is 
obvious that when the coil is placed near the pole 
of a magnet, as at A, Fig. 7, more lines of force 
will pass through it than when itis farther away, 
as at Bin the same figure. Consequently, when 


the coil is moved from A to B a change is pro- 
duced in the number of lines of force passing 
through the coil, and when this takes place an 
induced current is set up in the coil, which, how- 
ever, lasts but for 1 moment. If the coil be 
moved towards the magnet, the number of lines 
of force will be increased, and a momentary 
induced current will be set up in the opposite 
direction. But we know that if a current be pro- 
duced there must also be an E.M.F. set up in the 
coil, and this is knownas the E.M.F. of induction. 
This E.M.F.-is set up (when the above changes 
take place) whether the circuit is closed or not, 
the E.M.F. of induction always being produced 
when the intensity of the magnetic field sur- 
rounding the conductor is changing, and the 
magnitude of the E.M.F. set up is a measure 
of the rate of change in the intensily of the 
magnetic field. The two extreme cases are, when 
the magnetic field is set up around the conductor 
and when it collapses, and it is immaterial 
whether the conductor is introduced into a 
magnetic field or is removed fromit, or whether a 
magnet is brought near the conductor or is 
remoyed from it. The existence of the induced 
momentary currents may be shown experiment- 
ally by inserting a delicate galvanometer in the 
conducting circuit. 

The Dynamo.—We thus see that the broad 
features underlying the production of induced 
E.M.F.’s is the interaction between a magnetic 
field. and a conducting circuit, and we may 
mention here that it is to the credit of engineers 
that mechanical means were soon devised and 
efficient machines constructed, with the result 
that the momentary induced currents discovered 
by Faraday may be used on a commercial scale. 


The dynamo, however, does more than interlink. 
a conducting circuit with a magnetic field. It 
produces an intense magnetic field, and permits 
of the rotation of an armature in that field, so 
that the lines of force are cut at a rapid rate, and 
an electrical. pressure set up in the rotating 
armature; in addition to this it also collects and 
delivers to an external circuit an unlimited 
quantity of electricity without interruption. We 
scarcely need point out that the mechanical 
energy expended in driving a dynamo is greater 
than the electrical- energy produced ; it is, how- 
ever, difficult to understand how the mechanical 
energy is absorbed. We have seen that the 
magnetic field is under a strain, and it owes its 
properties to the medium being able to with- 
stand the application of the stress, whilst in the 
conductor forming the armature the field breaks 
down in consequence of the energy being con- 
ducted away, so that the mechanical power has to 
be continually supplied to build up the field (in 
the conductor) as the conducter is being rotated. 
The energy conducted away may-in its turn do 
useful work in the external circuit. 

As we have indicated, the armature is usually 
the moving part, although in some machines we 
have the converse arrangement—i.e., rotating 
field magnets and stationary armature. Generally 
generators are divided into two distinct types of 
machines—i.¢. (1), the direct continuous-current 
dynamos, and (2) alternators. The latter class 
are typical of the machine so far explained, since 
we have not mentioned any arrangement for 
rectifying the alternating character of the current 
produced. A little reflection will show that.a coil 
of wire rotated between the pole-pieces will be 
emptied and filled twice each revolution; conse- 
quently the direction of the current will be 
reversed twice each revolution, and, as _ the 
armature makes a large number of revolutions 
per second, the character of the current will be 
that of a wave rising and falling the same 
number of times per second—that is, we have an 
alternating current. Except in central stations 
for supplying large and extended areas, this type 
of generator is not in general use; consequently 
we shall deal specially with the direct continuous- 
current dynamo, and show how the alternating 
currents are changed into direct currents. 
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The Armature and Commutator.—The armature 
in many respects is the vital part of the generator. 
It consists of spirals of insulated wire wound on 
an iron core. When we remember that the 
function of soft iron placed in a magnetic field is 
one of concentration, it will be seen why iron 
cores are used. We have already mentioned 


that the magnitude of the electrical pressure set | ’ 


up in the rotating armature is proportional to 
the rate at which lines of force are looped with 
the conducting coil, and it is evident that this 
rate, and consequently the E.M.F. produced, 
will be increased by augmenting the number of 
lines of force passing through the coils and also 
by increasing the speed. These iron cores are of 
two kinds, giving rise to two fundamental types 
of armatures, known as the ring and drum arma- 
ture respectively. With the ring armature, as 
the name implies, the core is of the nature of a 
ring, or, more correctly, a hollow cylinder built 
up of a large number of soft iron discs bolted 
together, and the wire is wound on as shown in 
Fig. 8 I. 

Fig. 8 II. shows a section of the core with 
the method of connecting the wires to the com- 
mutator segments. The reason the core is built 
up of discs, and the plates electrically separated 
from each other by paper, as they always are, is 
to prevent the production of eddy currents in the 
core. These currents are always produced in 
large quantities when a solid mass of conduct- 
img material is alternately magnetised and 
demagnetised, and as they must of necessity 
spend themselves in the material, immense 
quantities of heat are produced, and this, of 
course, means so much waste. The core, built 
up as we have explained, is rigidly secured to the 
rotating shaft by means of a hub or spider-frame 
made of some non-magnetic material, as shown 
in Fig. 8I. The conductor may be one con- 
tinuous coil wound in section as shown, the ends 
of each section being metallically connected to 


Successive pairs of commutator bars, C B in the 
wgure, on which the brushes (B) press. The 
function of the brushes, which usually consist of 
copper gauze pressed together, is to establish 
communication between the armature coils and 
the external circuit. They play no other part 
in the production of electricity. 
_,the drum winding will bé understood from 
Fig. 9, from which it will be observed that 
nearly all the wire forming the armature is 
actively engaged in cutting the lines of force 
since they are all external wires : whilst with the 
ting winding less than half is used for that pur- 
pose, all the internal wires being unable to cut 
the lines of force. With both kinds of winding 
the wire is wound compactly, and since there is 
& powerful pull exerted on the Wires which resist 
the motion of rotation when a current passes 
through the armature, the conductors are bound 
«ceed eran wits, so as to prevent the 
arm: onductors flying ¢ i 

The commutator is ‘built eeaconinet ed 
bars of hard copper, phosphor-bronze. or ee 
metal, insulated from each other by thin seri S 
of mica. The function of the commutator is - 
rectify the current, it being simply a device b 
means of which the alternating currents in the 
armature are made to flow in one direction only 


in the external circuit, to which the commutator 


is connected by means of the brushes. Com- 
mutators are not used in alternators, the undu- 
lating character of the current being given to 
the external circuit by means of positive and 
negative collecting rings. 


(To be continued.) 
a grate a ee 
NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—1.* 


By Water Tester, 


HERE are several textbooks which deal with 

_ the construction, adjustment, and reading 
of the theodolite and level, and it is not proposed 
in these articles to discuss that portion of the 
subject, but to consider some examples of sur- 
veying, setting-out, and levelling with these 
instruments which have actually occurred in 
practice. There will also be introduced inci- 
dentally many practical points which arise on 
any large architectural or engineering works, 
which are dealt with by the men on the ground, 
and which the men in the office never bother 
their heads about. Any average surveyor knows 
how to set and read the theodolite and level in 
the office; but let him be sent out on to the site 
and required to set out some work on the ground, 
and he will find himself confronted by a number 
of obstacles and difficulties never thought of in 
the office. The ground is perhaps exceedingly 
irregular and covered with trees and brushwood, 
or perhaps building materials and plant are in the 
way of his lines. 

It is the object of these notes to try and give 
him an insight into the manner in which such 
difficulties are overcome, by examples based upon 
works actually carried out, and, in order to make 
everything as clear as possible, some of the 
drawings, dimensions, and data from which these 
works have been executed will be reproduced. 

The examples are taken from works recently 
completed, or now in progress, at the New 
Brighton Tower grounds, under the management 
of, and from designs prepared by, Messrs. 
Maxwell and Tuke, the architects and engineers, 
and it is by their kind permission that many of 
the drawings accompanying these Notes are repro- 
duced. 

The intention in these articles is to make the 
surveying operations as carried out at the New 
Brighton Tower works a-groundwork or basis for 
an instructive series of examples in the use of the 
theodolite and level, and in surveying generally. 
It must, therefore, be understood that these notes 
are not necessarily a description in detail of the 
methods there employed, but that the latter have 
been more or less modified to suit the requirements 
of these examples. < 

It will readily be understood how admirably 
suited for the purpose the New Brighton Tower 
works are from the following classification of the 
proposed articles :— 7 

(1) Survey of site and preliminary levelling 
operations. 

(2) Setting out tower buildings, octagonal in 
shape, with four wings off alternate sides of the 
octagon. 

(3) Setting out the base of a steel tower, also 
octagonal on plan, with eight main pillars, one at 
each corner of the octagon. 

(4) Setting-ont the athletic grounds, consisting 
of central football-field, around which is a run- 
ning-track, and outside the running-track, and 
separated from it by a grass verge, is a cement 
cycling track. 

(5) Setting-out a circular building under the 
end of cycle track. 

(6) Setting out approach roads to the buildings, 


* The illustrations by kind permission of Messrs. 


_ Maxwell and Tute, the architects and engineers. 


‘also walks and drives in 


various portions of the 
grounds, lake, &c. : +. 
SURVEY OF SITE. : : 
Let us imagine our surveyor sent over to New 
Brighton, with instructions to make an accurate 
survey of the site shown on the plan, Fig. 1, and 
to get a series of sections up the cliffs at the river 
front, and as many levels as he can in a limited 
time. He should previously have made sure that 
his instruments are in adjustment, and all his 
tackle in working order, and he should have 
provided himself with two chains in case of 
accident. His first care will be to have a good 
look round the site and to make up his mind the 
best way to get his lines through. He finds that 
there are many obstacles in his way—the ground 
being densely covered with trees and brushwood, 
and being exceedingly irregular in outline, con- 
sisting for the most part of blown-up sandhills. 
The site is an old family residence, and the 
family being still in possession, the surveyor is to 
do as little damage as possible, and is on no 
account to cut down any trees to clear his lines. 
The accompanying plan, Fig. 1, will give a 
correct idea of what the site is like, and we will — 
suppose that the surveyor has provided himself 
with a copy of the Ordnance Survey to »s5 scale, 
or 208-33ft. to the inch (the 5$5 scale is not pub- 
lished), which will help him considerably to 
localise points on the ground. Having taken a 
thorough look round and familiarised himself 
with the position of the buildings and other 
features, he should by this time have made up his 
mind how to arrange his main lines. His first 
object is to get the boundary of the estate sur- 
veyed, and in this case it is well defined, a wall 
having been built all round the grounds. 
The plan, Fig. 1, shows the lines selected, and 


it will be as well to give a few words of explana- 


tion why they are adopted. The line A B is first 
chosen practically parallel-to the boundary-line 
at this side. Itis kept as close up to the boundary 
as possible, so as to reduce the length of offsets, 
thereby diminishing the chance of meeting with 
obstacles on the offset lines, this- part of the 
ground being covered with trees; it will also 
otherwise facilitate the work. The portion at the 
top of the cliff is first fixed so as to clear all trees, _ 
and it is then produced down on to the river front 


by means of the theodolite, the instrument being 


set at a point in the line near the top edge of the 
cliff, and the vertical hair being made to coincide 
with a pole placed at A; then, the instrument 


being clamped, the telescope is turned completely 


over, and the line produced in the opposite direc- 


tion. This is on the assumption that the instru- 


ment in use is a transit theodolite ; if it is not, 
the only way is to set round an angle of 180°, 
and it is advisable to do so even with the transit, 
as a check to see that the axis of the telescope is 
in adjustment. The line A B should be run well 
out on the river front, and two points M and B - 
marked on it. These points should be retained 
by driving a long nail or an iron bar into the 
rock which we will suppose crops out here 
and there above the sand. The theodolite should 
next be placed over the point B, and a right 
angle set out off the line BA in each direction 
towards K and CO. The reasons for having two 
lines at the river front are these :—(1) The point 
B being well out from the cliff, a good long sight © 
can be obtained along the line B A, making the 
angles A BC, ABK, truly square off BA. (2) The 
line K C is too far away from the front boundary, 
so that LM has to be used for the offsets. 
(3) It is required to get a series of parallel sections 
up the cliff at the river front, and the two parallel 
lines are to be used for setting these out. Thisis 
also the object of making these lines square off 
BA, it being the intention to use that line for the 
first section. All that need be done'to mark out 
the other sections is to measure out along each of 
the lines BK and ML a series of points, the 
distance apart of the sections, and taking the 
corresponding points in each Jine, they can be 
sighted up to the top of the cliff; ML and BK 
being kept well apart, and the ground at the 
river front being nearly level, the section lines 
can be accurately and quickly marked out. Of 
course the surveyor does not sét these section 
lines out yet, but simply retains the requisite 
points. : 
The next line the surveyor settles is one along 
Egerton-street, marked CD, and this presents 
little difficulty, as the ground is clear; the only 
point to be noted is that he will have to fix the 
portion of the line near D first, and produce it 
towards the river with the theodolite, as described 
for A B, marking the point 0. — The portion DF 
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of this line is required for the boundary of the 
estate, which comes up to Egerton-street just 


540°. And here the opportunity will be taken| % The area of the figure is now split up into five 
of pointing out a useful little rule for finding the | triangles, and as the three angles of every 


here, and it is, in any case, desirable to put the | sum of the angles of any closed rectilinear figure. | triangle add up to 180°, the sum of the angles of 


full length of Egerton-street on the plan from 
the point F down to the river front. The line 


CD also serves to complete the closed figure 


A BCD E, of which more will be said pre- 
sently. The line DE is for taking both sides of 
the short street shown on the plan, and it is not 
necessarily at right angles to CD; if it is not 
made so, the angle CDE will require to be 
measured. The surveyor finds he cannot con- 
yeniently produce the two lines B A and DE to 
meet, owing to the height of the boundary wall 
and the ground on the estate side being low- 
lying. He therefore closes up the figure with 
the line A E, the point A being on a rise of the 
ground he is able to see over the boundary wall 
to the point E. 

The surveyor must measure accurately with 
his theodolite each of the angles ABCDE 
(it will not be necessary to take the angles B 
and D, as they are set out at right angles with 
the instrument), and the sum total of these 


angles, if accurately measured, will amount to 


the five triangles is 5 x 180 = 900°. There are 
obviously 360° in the five angles at the central 
point, and deducting 360 from 900 = 540° for 
the sum of the ten angles at the corners of the 
original figure. This method applies to any 
rectilinear figure, whatever the number of sides, 
the rule to find the sum of the angles being— 
multiply the number of the sides in figure by 180 
and deduct 360. It also applies to a figure of the 
shape shown in the sketch (Fig. 3), containing an 
angle exceeding 180°, taking, of course, the angle 
as dotted. The surveyor should always, if 
possible, make a closed figure as here shown, as 
he can then check his angles in the way explained ; 
and if they do not add up to the correct total, he 
will have to go over them again to find where the 
mistake lies. 

We now come to the main figure CGHJK 
(Fig. No. 1) of which the lines K C and CG are 
already marked out. The surveyor walks over 
ground from F towards J, with a view to 
fixing a line adjacent to the boundary, and 


Fiq. 2. 


Take a figure of shape shown on the sketch 
(Fig. No. 2), having five sides. Select a point 
inside the figure, and join a line to this point 
from each of the angles. 
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he finds that this is the most irregular and 
difficult portion of the site to get his lines 
through. He decides that the easiest way to deal 
with this line is to let it oross to the outside of 
the estate near J, the ground thereabout having 
been levelled for a school playground. Standing 
ona ridge about midway between H and J, he 
can see towards F as far as point H, which is at 
the top of a sharp rise, the ground near F being 
a deep hollow; this ridge is the only spot 
from which he can see towards J. He sendsa 
man with a pole to a point near H, which can be 
seen from the ridge, and he finds that the only 
point on the line D F from which this pole can be 
seen is at G by looking through the entrance 
gateway. It should be understood that there is 
a high wall along Egerton-street, from G to 
F, and that he cannot possibly see point H over 
this wall. He can now fix the points G and H, 
and setting his theodolite on the ridge between 
Hand J, he can produce a line towards J by 
turning the telescope over, as already described 
if a transit, or by setting round an angle 180° 
if not. Point J can now be marked. In the 
same way this line can be produced towards F by 
setting the theodoliteat H. There is no difficulty 


Fig. 3. 


about the line J K, as it runs down a portion of 
ground belonging to the estate formerly used as an 
entrance road ; the only point that needs mention- 
ing is that it will have to be produced down on 
to the river front in the way described for 
lines AB and DC. by turning the telescope of the 
theodolite over. Having completed the closed 
figure CG HJ K, he should next take each of the 
angles, and these, when added up, should come to 
540° as already explained. The point L should be 
marked on the line J K, making KL equal to 
BM (KIL should be measured along a line 
square off K B, if the angle at K is not a right 
angle). 

All the main lines being fixed, and the angles 
accurately taken, it only remains to measure the 
lines and take the offsets in the usual way. 
However, care must be taken in working up the 
cliff, te-get the chain up level, and to see that 
whexe it is held up off the ground that it is plumb 
over the point. Itis better, if the surveyor can 
spare the time, to measure all the main lines first 
before taking the offsets, working up the slopes 
swith the tape, which can more easily be held up 
level, and carefully plumbing up where the tape 
is held off the ground with a plumb-bob. He 
will have to go over the lines again, and take the 
offsets, and this will be a check on his lengths. 
He will in this way satisfy himself that his main 
dimensions are correct, and, being sure on this 


point, should have no difficult shat : 
plotting the survey. y atever in 


FILLING UP THE INTERNAL FEATURES. 


The surveyor has not much choice in selecting 
the lines for putting on the drives, walks &e., 
and he cannot do better than let the lines follow 
them in direction as shown on the plan (Fig. 1) 
taking as long lengths as the bends in the roads 
will permit, and joining the lines at the ends into 
the main ones of his survey. In this way he will 
make two closed figuresy ANOPQKB and 
QRSTUBK, and each of the angles of these 
figures should be accurately measured (where not 
Be, by abs a theodolite, and the sum of 

> angies of each closed fic check y 
method already given: Rpidiede pose tess 

Advantage should be taken of any open spaces 
to obtain cross measurements’ to tie the lines 
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together, and any further lines that are required,as| The work of. constructing the new bridge — 


for instance, N W or X V can easily be connected 
to those already fixed by angles and measure- 
ments ; in fact, the surveyor can forma number of 
secondary closed figures. It will readily be under- 
stood that when the main lines are accurately 
fixed in position there will be little difficulty in 
tying on the buildings, and offsetting the drives 
and walks in the usual way. The surveyor can 
also take any measurements and notes for filling 
up on his plan the portions of the ground which 
are covered with trees, or for putting on any other 
features of the ground. His sections will also 
help him in this respect. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


HE ancient and fine Chateau d’Amboise, the 
birth and death-place of Charles VIII., and 
in 1850 the prison of Abd-el-Kadir, is at present 
undergoing a thorough restoration and transfor- 
mation in view of making the building more 
suitable for the purpose of inhabitation. The 
chateau, situated amidst magnificent gardens on 
the hill-side overlooking the town of Amboise, 
was, on the death of the Comte de Paris, bought 
by the Duc d’Aumale with the intention of in- 
stalling it as a retreat for the old servants of the 
family of Orleans. The work of restoration and 
reconstruction is proceeding fast, the fine 
Louis XIII. pavilion is nearly completed, and it 
is intended that the building shall be completely 
finished and installed for 1899. 

The Ouest Railway Company have now sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Public Works the plans 
and elevations of the new station which it is pro- 
posed to raise on the Esplanade des Invalides, and 
which will form’ the terminus station of the 
Moulineaux railway on the left bank of the Seine. 
It will be remembered the discussion and bitter 
feeling which tke idea of building a railway 
station on the fine esp'anade caused some little time 
ago,.and ths protests made by the Amis des 
Monuments Parisiens against the spoiling of the 
esplanade and the view of the Hotel des Invalides, 
protests which, however, gave way before the 
promise that the station should be built entirely 
underground. ‘This station will, however, be 
much more important than was supposed by the 
defenders of the esplanade, for it will receive the 
important lines of the Ouest railway from Brittany 
and Normandy via Versailles and Mantes, as well 
as several suburban lines; it is, therefore, found 
impossible to establish the whole building entirely 
underground as was promised; the facades will 
rise considerably above ground, andit is regarding 
the aspect of the elevations above ground that the 
Minister will have to decide. There will be two 
buildings, one on either side of the esplanade, and 
the station will be connected by a platform on both 
sides with the new bridge Alexandre III. The 
buildings are designed in the Louis XIV. style, 
which is that of the Hotel des Invalides; but, 
although the elevations are somewhat effective, it 
is doubtful if they will be atallin keeping with 
the palace built by Louis XIV. for the veterans of 
his armies. 

The Union Centrale. des Arts Decoratifs has 
decided to open a competition for the purpose of 
provoking the creation of original designs and ob- 
jects of decorative work destined to figure at the 
Exposition Uniyerselle of 1900. The programme 
states that the various compositions should present 
a certain harmony of purpose and unity of idea, 
such as designs for the fixed or moyable decoration 
of the dwelling, furniture, utensils, &c., or, again, 
the ornamentation of the person, such as silks, 
cloths, jewels, &c. Each competition is fully 
open to artists and artisans, and the greatest 
liberty is given to the inventive genius of the com- 
petitors and the choice of the ideas they may pre- 
sent. Tho purpose of the Union Centrale des Arts 
Decoratifs is to give an incentive to the production 
of new ideas, which shall not only serve for the 
embellishment of the luxurious dwellings of the 
rich, but also be available and fit to enter into the 
existence and homes of the less wealthy ; and, in 


view of this, the competitors are advised to search ' 


out and create objects of moderate price and 
general utility, and resist giving way to the usual 
temptation to produce only works of an excep- 
tional richness and costly execution. Prizes to 
the value of £1,300 are offered, and it is expected 
that these various competitions will result in the 
production of artistic novelties suitable to the age, 
and logically adapted to the many new materials 
and means of execution which the end of this 
century places at the disposal of art-workers. 
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Alexandre III., which will cross the Seine in the — 


axis of the Inyalidés and join the Champs Elysées _ 


to the esplanade, is now rapidly advancing. One 
of the two immense caissons is completed, and is 
very nearly sunk to its proper depth, the other is 


nearing completion, as regards construction. The — 


bridge will measure 358ft. in length between the 
abutments, and 132ft. in width. Its axis coincides 


with that of the Invalides, but the bridge will not — 


quite form aright angle with the Seine quays. The 


bridge is being constructed of steel, and will have — 


three articulations, one at each abutment and one 
at the centre, forming one low-centre arch. The 
dimensions of the caissons are 145ft. by 110ft. and~ 
13ft. high, and will contain 208,000c.ft. of 
masonry and concrete. The construction of these 
two enormous caissons is being undertaken by 
MM. Daydé and Pillé, two well-known and expe- 
rienced constructional engineers. SP 
The demolition of the Palais de 1 Industrie is 
now completely terminated, -and the architect of 
the new palais, M. Girault, will at once commence 
setting out the foundations of thenew building. _ 
The Office of Inspection of the Quarries of the 
Seine has just published an interesting album of 
plans, sections, and particulars of all the known 
ancient quarries and catacombs which undermine 
whole quarters of Paris. As all particulars are 
given of the exact positions, heights, and widths, 
and depths under the surface, this album will be 
highly useful to all intending purchasers of build- 
ing land in Paris and to the contractors for the 
building work ; it will also help to ayoid the un- 
pleasant discovery, now so often made after pur- 
chasing ground for building, of the deep quarries 
which may undermine the site, and which necessi-- 


tate costly walls of masonry and deep foundations - 
for the proposed building; it will also enable the ~ 


contractors to estimate to a near degree the cost of 
the foundations, which, in many cases at Paris, 
forms one of the most important items in the cost 
of building. In two recent buildings which the 
writer has undertaken the quarries under the site 
necessitated foundation walls to a depth of over 
40ft., and inthe smaller building the nine masonry 
pillars destined to support a simple two-story 
house were carried down to this depth, costing a 
considerable sum, and affording an unpleasant 
surprise to theclient, who had no idea of the nature 
of the subsoil when he purchased the ground. The 
superficies of the quarters of Paris which were 
employed for excavating gypsum and building- 
stone is estimated at 7,800 acres, and, of the twenty — 
arrondissements of the city, seven only are free - 
from any known excavations, alltheother quarters 
being more or. less undermined. The abundance 
of these two materials for building is probably one 
of the chief causes which tended to produce such a — 
rapid development of the old City of Lutéce. The 
14th arrordissement is simply honeycombed with 
underground quarries, which develop a length of 
nearly 800 miles, of which 280 have been consoli- 
dated at various times. The distance from the 
level of the streets to the roofs of these quarries 
varies from 23ft. to 100ft., and the average 
height of the galleries is 6ft. The catacombs or 
ancient ossuaries have a superficies of 500 acres 
only. A large proportion of these various 
galleries, some of which are superposed in three 
tiers, have been filled-in to a certain extent, or 
have, as was done with those under the Buttes 
Chaumont, been destroyed by blasting, and the 
fissures formed on the upper surface filled in. 
After the many serious accidents which took place 
in 1774 the Government began to look into the 
question of inspection and consolidation, but it. 
was not until 1813 that any serious measures were 
taken. Since that time a great deal of work has 
been done in strengthening some of the galleries 
and filling-in others, and, owing to the constant 
danger of a subsiding in one or other of the 


‘streets, a continual and careful inspection is made; 


but it is thought probable that there still remain — 
a large number of galleries which hayenotas yet — 
been discovered. ie 
One of the first of the more important competi- 
tions for the buildings of the Exposition of 1900 
has lately been opened by the Ministre de la 
Guerre for plans and designs for the buildings to — 
contain the exhibitions of war and marine, andthe 
military exhibition, to be placed on the Seine 
quays, near the Champ de Mars. The buildings 
will be important and occupy a considerable space ; 
that of war will cover 65 acres, and that of marine 
32 acres, while the exhibitions of modern and 
ancient implements of war will occupy 25 and 37 
acres respectively. a ie 


The well-known and respected Parisian archi-) 
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tect, the late M. Henri Blondel, not long ago one 
of the richest of his contemporaries, has just died 
inabsolute poverty. Bora at Reims in 1822, he 
since rose from the state of a simple workman to 
that of an architect intrusted with the most im- 
portant private work at Paris, from 1855 to his 
death, and during this time contributed greatly to 


the embellishment of Paris. His ability and 
knowledge of business enabled him to find work 
where others saw little to be done, and he created 
many vast works of enterprise and speculation. 
He constructed the buildings for the Caisse des 
Dépots, on the Avenue de 1’ Opéra ; the Passage de 
l’Industrie, on the Boulevard Sebastopol ; the im- 
mense shops of the Belle Jardiniére ; the vast 
Hotel Continentale; the new Quartier Marbeuf, 
and the Bourse de Commerce on the Rue du 
Louvre. Two years ago, however, at the age of 
72, through a stated error of judgment onhis part, 
or, it may be by reason of a suite of unlucky cir- 
cumstances, he was found debtor for the sum of 
25,000,000f. and declared bankrupt, and other 
misfortunes followed in the wake of this; the 
once-rich architect, fiattered Ly all, wasabandoned 
eyen by those who had become rich through his 
enterprise, to struggle through the two years of 
life left him. He was awarded the Medal of 
Private Architecture by the Société Centrale des 
Architectes in 1878, after the inauguration of the 
Hotel Continentale, and shortly after was made 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 

A series of interesting experiments are now 
being made with various materials and sub- 
stances capable of rendering light materials incom- 
bustible, in view of the buildings of the Exposi- 
tion, and every really practical means of avoiding 
the danger from fire is being sought after by the 
Administration, The large wooden building in 
the Avenue Rapp, which will be used for the 
general offices of the Exposition, will be at once 
rendered fireproof by one of the substances pro- 
posed ; but, as it is probable that incendiary ex- 
periments will not be tried on this building, an 
accident will be necessary in order to show the 
efficiency ina large building of the means of fire- 
proofing employed. 

It is possible that a very important and inter- 
esting competition will be opened at an early 
date for a palace destined to receive the various 
royal hosts who yisit Paris from time to time. 
There is much complaint that Paris possesses no 
special building for this purpose: the royal visitors 
are housed, as best may be, in mansions hurriedly 
installed for each special reception; and as in 1900 
itishoped toreceive more than one royal guest, itis 
proposed that a convenient and luxurious mansion 
be erected, and to be called the Palais des Souve- 
rains, one practical suggestion being that the 
ground now occupied by the picturesque, but in- 
glorious, ruins of the Cour des Comptes, be utilised 
for this purpose. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts, which, for several 
years has been menaced with ruin, is being restored 
and repaired. This building is one of the oldest of 
Parisian monuments—it was in former times the 
celebrated Hotel de Chimay. The Eco'e des 
Beaux Arts, which now occupies the ancient 
building, was instituted in 1648 by Louis XIV. 

after a report made to the king by the celebrated 
painter Le Brun, and was suppressed in 1793. In 
1795, however, it was again installed and united 
to the Académie d’ Architecture. 

One of the most interesting buildings of the 
Exposition will be the Palais du BaAtiment, if 
carried out according to the proposed scheme. The 
idea is to construct a building which will form a 
practical application and example of all the 
newest materials for building work, and all 
the most improved systems of the art of con- 
struction, ventilation, heating, &c.; the most 
interesting specimens of decorative work for the 
interior of private buildings, and the latest and 
most improved applications of sanitary work, 
e’ectricity, and all the new practical inventions of 
all kinds suitable to building which this age of 
research and invention can produce. The idea is 

certainly very interesting, and the conferences 
which it is proposed to hold in the building 
would not be less so; but it seems doubtful if the 
idea could be properly put to execution, for unani- 
mous decisions on the perfection or superiority of 
such or such a system or method to be employed 
could hardly be arrived at. ve 
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_The corporation of Edinburgh have under con- 
sideration a report by Mr. Herring, their engineer, 


~ recommending that the gasworks should be removed 


from the valley between the Old and New Town to 


-. some other site elsewhere, 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARCHES IN 
sre CONCRETE.—XII. - 


HE construction and testing of the third 
example of the large bridges of 76ft. span 

now claims our attention. But, previously to 
describing it in detail, it will be instructive to 
refer to Figs. 1 and 2, which record the results 
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of the trials, so far as they influenced the vertical 
deflections of the arches built of brick and stone 
respectively. In both figs. the span A E is 
divided into four equal parts, AB, BC, CD, DE, 
at each of which the observations were made and 
registered. To avoid confusion, some of the lines 
showing the intermediate deflections have been 


FIG. 2, 


omitted in the diagrams. The concrete arch was 
given a width of 16ft. and a uniform depth of 
2ft. 9in. For some reason, which is not by any 
means clear, the concrete used was not of uniform 
consistency, but was mixed in three different 


FIG.S. 


y, Uf, 


proportions, 2to 1, 5tol,and 8tol. The first 
two of these were employed at the intradosal and 
extradosal points, where, by @ priori calculation, 
stresses of a tensile character were anticipated, 
while the body of the arch was built with the 
third composition. They were all three thus 
prepared. Fairly hard sandstone was broken to 
a ldin. gauge, the gravel and sand were pro- 
cured from the bed of the river Danube, and the 
Portland cement was of an approved and tested 
quality. In all the three mixtures or classes of 
concrete the volume of the Portland cement was 


constant. Calling this volume unity, the pro- 
portions of the other ingredients were as follows : 
In the first mixture, gravel 4, broken stone 3, 
sand 1; in the second, gravel 14, broken stone 
14, sand 2; and in the third, gravel 3, broken 
stone 2, and sand 3. Four mixers were at work, 
two gangs of punners and cement masons, and 
the laying and ramming of the material was 
carried on with the greatest. regularity from each 
of the abutments to the crown of the arch, 


An elevation of the concrete arch ready for 
trial is shown in Fig. 3, and a cross section 
through the crown of the arch in Fig. 4, in both 
of which the different descriptions of concrete 
used are represented by the two thick black lines 
and the space between them. It should be men- 
tioned that a sample of every fifth or sixth mix- 
ings was taken of the concrete, for the purpose of 
testing its respective ultimate resistance. The 
total quantity of concrete composing the arch was 
equal to 1,400c.ft. After the arch was com- 
pleted, it was allowed to rest for a couple of 
months before any attempt was made to strike or 
even ease the centring. Even when this opera- 
tion had been satisfactorily effected, a further 
period of nearly another month was accorded 
before the actual experiment was commenced. 
During this long interval between completion and 
testing the arch was frequently and carefully 
watered, as it might be called, and was covered 
so as to be protected from the action of the sun. 
In all, there were no less than three sets of 
observations made, to determine and compare, 
with the greatest possible accuracy, the different 
displacements, both in a vertical and horizontal 
direction, to which the arch might be subjected 
at the various phases before it finally collapsed. 
The first set of observations was recorded before 
the striking of the centres took place, the second 
subsequently to that operation, and the third set 
registered the results of the application of the 
successive loads upon the half-arch. ‘The corre- 
sponding deflections are shown in Fig. 5, which is 
drawn to the same scale as Figs. 1 and 2, so that 
a comparison can be readily instituted. Until 
the actual point of rupture was reached, the 
concrete arch did not manifest any serious ten- 
dency to deformation. If the half-arch be 
divided into thirteen parts, the first cracks 
made their appearance between AB and BC 
on each separate face, or between the seventh 
and eighth divisions, as shown in the diagram 
in Fig. 6. At this juncture the loading was 
at the rate of 1:71 tons per running foot, 
and when it was increased to 1°85 tons, some 
‘¢ threads,’’ so slight as to be of no consequence, 


were observed to have occurred near the springing 
of the opposite and unloaded semi-arch. Upon 
the removal of the load, the arch returned to its 
normal position—righted itself, in fact—as its 
deflection amounted to only 0°12in. At the same 
time, the cracks practically closed up; but this— 
recuperative action was only of a temporary cha- 
racter, for no sooner was the load again super- 
imposed than they reopened. It was not, 
however, until a rate of loading equal to 
206 tons per foot run was attained that the 
existing fissures evinced any signs of increased 
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dimensions. With a total surcharge of 83°315 
tons, equal to 2°2 tons per running foot, the arch 
gave way at three points, fairly approximating to 
the section where the first fissures appeared. The 
maximum deformation or vertical displacement on 
the unloaded half-arch did not exceed.0°36in., 
and the corresponding horizontal deviation was 
limited to 0°26in. 

_ While the task of breaking up and remoying 
the membra disjecta of the fallen structure was in 
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course of accomplishment, some very valuable 
and interesting information was obtained bearing 
upon the general construction of arches of con- 
crete, built on the simple system. In the first 
place, the evil effect of employing different 
mixtures of concrete was abundantly in evidence. 
It wasfound that in every part of the structure 
where the concrete was not of uniform com- 
position it separated into regularly distinct layers. 
For example, the 2 to 1 and the 5 to 1 mixtures, 
represented by the thick black lines in Figs. 3 
and 4, parted completely from that of 8 to 1, 
forming the body of the arch between them. This 
circumstance, which is certainly somewhat pe- 
culiar, is the more to be wondered at because the 
three different descriptions of concrete were laid 
on so quickly that there was every facility for 
their becoming thoroughly amalgamated and in- 
corporated. It was no question of permitting a 
layer or layers of one kind to partially set—even 
to a trivial extent—before the other was laid on 
it. There was no original straight joint, either 
vertically or horizontally, in the whole mass. It 
might be said, in attempting to explain this 
curious phenomenon, that the concrete might 
not have been sufficiently well rammed in some 
parts of the work, and hence there would have 
been a decided and readily comprehensible 
tendency for the successive layers to detach 
themselves the one from the other. This theory, 
however, will scarcely bear serious and close 
investigation. To begin with, the greatest care 
was taken that the ramming of the concrete 
should be done in the most workmanlike and 
efficient manner possible, and there is not the 
slightest doubt but that it was so done. Further- 
more, the severance between the different 
mixtures was universal throughout the whole 
structure, and not observable only at certain 
places, as it would have been, had it been due to 
insufficient ramming. 
safely accepted, judging from the practical and 
unimpeachable evidence before us, that although 
there is no theoretical argument against the 
employment of various descriptions of concrete in 
one and the same structure, yet the exigencies of 
practice clearly indicate that but one uniformly- 
constituted mixture is the best to adopt. A 
further examination of the débris revealed the 
fact that parts of the concrete were considerably 
harder than others, and the cause of this differ- 
ence was distinctly traced to the employment of 
the three kinds of material. The effect of pro- 
tecting the concrete in the loaded half arch 
from the action of the sun, does not appear 
to have been attended by the beneficial results 
expected, as there was a considerable amount 
of humidity discovered in the body of the work. 
In the other unloaded half, which had not 
received the same amount of attention as its 
fellow, there was no evidence of any undue 
dampness. It should be remarked that the 
thrusts on the points of support, were efficiently 
provided for, since the plates of asphalte intro- 
duced at each springing performed their duty 
without flinching—that is, without undergoing 
any perceptible deformation. Although plates 
or layers of asphalte or asphalted felt inserted at 
the springings serve to possibly distribute the load 
more uniformly over the bearings, it is very 
doubtful whether they are of much use, so far as 
allowing any small angular movement to take 
place. They cannot be said, on the one hand, to 
have all the advantages of a complete encastrement, 
nor, on the other, do they impart to the arch the 
benefits of the pin, hinge, pivot, or other form of 
thorough articulation. They probably occupy 
an intermediate position, and fulfil a half-and-half 
kind of duty. 

Tt ought to be stated that the authorities con- 
ducting on a scale of magnitude quite un- 
paralleled in e pr of construction the tests 
and experiments under notice, strongly opposed 
the use of different mixtures of snnchotes ad the 
result amply confirmed their just condemnation 
of all such heterogeneous compounds. It has 
been suggested that if a different form of arch 
had been adopted, which would have restricted to 
very narrow limits the tensile stresses, the 
Separation would not have taken place. There is 
one point deserving of attention in comparing the 
arch of concrete with the similar examples bat 
of brick and stone. It is that the depth of the 
first, as shown in Fig. 3, is uniform, whereas in 
the other two it increases from the crown to the 
Springings. In the brick arch the increase is 
effected by Successive radial offsets, and in that 
of stone it is gradual and regular. There is no 
question that the depth of the concrete arch 


It may, therefore, be 
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should have been increased in the same direction, 


if not inthe same proportion, as in the other two 
structures. Independently of all practical con- 
siderations, the theory of the arch clearly indicates 
the necessity of this mode of construction, as we 
shall point out. Let W equal the total load in 
tons, dead and moving or live load, uniformly 
distributed over the arch; put R equal to the 
ratio of the span to the rise, andS and §, for the 
stresses at the crown and at the springings, then 
we have for the former— 


VEX ER 
ies 8 
and for the latter— 
s=8_/1+ = 


It is true that these values have to be slightly 
varied according to the particular manner in 
which the arch is attached to its supports; but 
this does not affect the principle we are contending 
for. Or it may be thus stated, taking 9 to 
represent the angle between the direction of the 


compressive stress = 8, at any point of the arch, 


and the remainder of the notation as before. 
Then— 
S. = 8 x sec. 6; 


but as the value of S is a constant quantity, that 
of S, will vary with sec. 9, or as it may be 
expressed— 

Sz o sec. 9; 


and since the secant of any angle varies as the 
value of the angle itself; we have at the crown— 


sec. 6 = 1 and 8, = 8). 


At the springings 9 is a maximum and §, = §,. 
It has been already mentioned that specimens 
of the mortar, whether lime or Portland cement 
mortar, and of the concrete were taken at random 
during the construction of the arches, and sub- 
jected to breaking tests. These varied, for 
cement mortar, as might be expected, with the 
different proportions in which the ingredients 
were mixed, from a minimum of 440Ib. to 500Ib., 
and as a maximum to 570Ib. per same unit. It 
must be admitted that these discrepancies, 
although they are not of a magnitude or import- 
ance sufficient to invalidate the results arrived at, 
yet they do certainly, to some extent, detract 
from their value. Unless, in making experi- 
ments for the purpose of comparing the relative 
powers of resistance, either of different simple 
materials, or of structures built of different 
materials, the conditions are as nearly identical 
as human skilland forethought can make them, they 
do not give the thorough satisfaction they would 
otherwise do. There is an element of doubt, a 
factcr of uncertainty introduced into the results, 
which cannot be altogether eliminated, and which 
it is exceedingly difficult to adequately or in- 
adequately, as the case may be, allow for. 
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New board schools are in course of erection on St. 
John’s-green, Colchester. Messrs. Grimwood and 
Son, of Ipswich, are the contractors. 


The Trinity Brethren have decided to erect ‘a 
lighthouse at Pendeen, North St. Just. The point 
selected is close to the coastguard buildings. It has 
a full sweep of dangerous coast. Gurnard’s Head 
lies three or four miles N.N.E. 


The new chancel of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Wishaw, was dedicated on Saturday after- 
noon by the Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway. 


An inquiry has been held in Sheffield with regard 
to the scheme of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company for the provision of workmen’s 
dwellings in place of those to be demolished on the 
erection of the new goods station at the rear of 
Wharf-street. 


Grove Academy, Broughty Ferry, the first por- 
tion of which was erected seven years ago, has 
within the past few months been completed accord- 
ing to the original design, and it was formally 
opened on Monday by Sir Henry Craik, secretary 
of the Scottish Education Department. 


A difficulty has arisen in connection with the 
Wentwood scheme of water supply, now in course 
of construction for the corporation of Newport, 
Mon., a trench 90ft. deep having been filled with 
concrete, which has been pronounced defective. 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, who was consulted, recom- 
mended that the concrete should be taken out to 
the width of one yard, and to the depth of the 
bottom of the trench. The work is estimated to 
involve an outlay of £20,000. The undertaking of 
the Newport Water Works Company was taken 
over in June, 1888, by the Newport Town Council. 


OBITUARY. — 


_A prouiric creator of graceful and vigorous 
Shakespearian and historical characters and a 
munificent donor to the art collections in the 
principal English cities has passed away in the 
death of Sir Jonn Gitpert, R.A., the Pilly ion ong 
President of the Royal Society of Water Colours, 
which occurred at his residence at Vanbrugh 
Park, Blackheath, on Tuesday last, after long 
suffering from paralysis. Born in 1817, in the 
village where he died and where he had lived all 
his life, John Gilbert early manifested his genius, 
and at the age of nineteen had his first pictures 
exhibited simultaneously at the Royal Academy 
at Somerset House, and at the Sufiolk-street 
gallery of the Royal Society of Water Colours, the 
latter being entitled ‘‘The Arrest of Lord Hastings 
by the Protector, Richard Duke of Gloucester.”’ 
In 1839 he exhibited at the British Institution, | 
and for half a century his work, both as historical 
painter and leading artist in black and white, has 
been constantly before the public. Much of his 
best work was expended in drawing on wood for 
reproduction in the pictorial periodicals. It will 
be recollected that for years he drew all the illus- 
trations for the novels and novelettes which 
appeared in the London Journal, and although 
much of his work necessarily now appears old- 
fashioned, the quality was always good and he 
never repeated himself. His illustrations to 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Longfellow were 
alike sympathetic, graceful, and firmly drawn, 
with brilliant effects of light and shade, while 
the way in which he instantly responded to the 


-| unanticipated demands made on his pencil proved 


his versatility, individuality, and originality. 
He will be ERE remembered by his book 
illustrations not less than by his historical 
and imaginative paintings, which he produced 
with equal facility in oil or water media; but it 
must be admitted that he ever displayed a 
greater mastery over line than colour. Elected 
an Associate of the Society of Water Colours in 
1852, and a Member the following hace he 
became President in 1871, a position he since » 
held, save for resignation, followed by re-election 

in 1888. He was knighted in 1872, was elected 

an Associate of the Royal Academy in the same 
year, and in 1876 became a full Academician. In 
1893 he made known his purpose, which he had 
cherished for many years, of presenting his own 
collection of works to the nation. His first idea 
was to build a gallery for their reception and 
present both building and fixtures to the nation ; 
but he abandoned this scheme in favour of pre- 
senting them, suitably framed, to the Guildhall ~ 
City Art Gallery and the permanent Art Galleries 

of Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Blackburn. Sir John Gilbert was never married, 

a fact to which the nation owes the generous 
distribution of his best productions. The funeral 
will take place to-morrow (Saturday) at 2.30 p.m. 

at Lewisham Cemetery. ~ 


A new theatre is about to be built in Stamford 
and George streets, Altrincham, from plans by Mr. 
Beasley, at a cost of from £5,000 to £7,000. 


In view of the approaching completion of the 
People’s Palace, erected on Glaapow Green by the 
Corporation, a proposal is under consideration of 
the council to hold an arts and crafts exhibition in 
the buildings to be opened about Christmas. The 
intention is to make the exhibition one of first-rate 
character, and not to confine it to local contributors 
only, but to have the collection as widely extensive 


and representative as possible. 


The old post office premises in Queen-street, 
Wolverhampton, which are not now required by the 
post office authorities, as the business has 
transferred to the new building in Lichfield-street, 
were offered for sale by auction on Friday. The 
structure, which is three stories high, with large 
basement rooms, was erected by the then architect 
to her Majesty’s Office of Works, at a cost of over 
£10,000. The biddings were started at £2,000, and 
went up to £2,900, when the lot was withdrawn. 


The improvement trustees of Glasgow Corpora- 
tion have decided to erect three four-story e- 
ments of shops and single and two-room dwelling- __ 
houses in Stobcross-street, at an estimated cost of 
£5,310. The gross annual rental is expected to be 
£437 15s., of which, after allowing 25 per cent. for 
upkeep and management, and interest at the rate — 
of 3} per cent. on the cost of building, £142 8s, 4d. 
will remain as net rental, being equivalent to 
£3 8s, 10d. per square yard for the 827 square yards _ 
occupied. It is proposed that the 570 square yards 
adjoining the property should be leased to the 
Police Department for the erection of a public — 
washhouse. ae ee 
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Bassrrr, Hants.—A new church is in course 
of erection on the east side of London-road, 
Bassett, situated between Red Lodge and the 
turning to North Stoneham Park. Over 30 years 
ago between £3,000 and £4,000 were promised 
towards the erection of such a church, but the 
scheme fell through. The subject was again 
brought forward early this year. Mr. E. P. 
Warren, Westminster, was selected as the archi- 
tect, and prepared plans for a church, which will 
seat from 400 to 400 persons when completed. 
The committee only propose to complete a suffi- 
cient portion of the church to seat 200 persons, at 
an estimated cost of about £2,400. The building 
is in course of construction by Messrs. Holloway 
Bros., contractors, of Battersea, and the dedica- 
tion-stone was laid on Wednesday week. The 
church is dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels. 
It is to be roofed with a groined vault, and the 
deep buttresses built to resist the thrust of this 
vault are placed internally, and pierced with 
arches to form continuous narrow passage-aisles, 
the outer walls of which are mere curtain walls 
connecting the buttresses, and roofed over with a 
low-pitched roof immediately below the tall nave 
windows. The nave is thus divided into a 
succession of deep arched bays. The chancel, 
which is a direct continuation of the nave, is 
formed by omitting the passage-aisles, and making 
the side walls almost flush with the inner faces of 
the buttresses ; at the same time raising the floor, 
and providing steps for approach. The nature of 
the structure has been ruled by the strictest con- 
siderations of economy, and there has been no 
desire or attempt to follow an historic style. The 
materials are local bricks, red for external facing, 
and Monk’s Park stone for all dressed work of 
doorways, windows, &c. The roof will be covered 
externally with green slates. For the present 
the south transept and the two westernmost bays 
of the nave will be omitted. The church, when 
completed, will be 99ft. long, and the nave will 
be 25ft. wide, and, with the aisles added, the total 
dimensions across will be 37ft. There is to be no 
tower; but itis finally intended to have a stone 
bell-cote on the west gable. 


BirmincuAm.—The date of the formal opening 
of the new corporation meat market and slaughter- 
houses in Bradford-street has now been definitely 
fixed for Wednesday, the 27th inst. The cere- 
mony will be performed by the Lord Mayor. 
The members of the Birmingham Clerk of Works 
and Builders’ Foremen’s Association visited the 
new meat market on Saturday afternoon, and 
were conducted through the building by the 
clerk of works and the foreman (Mr. Todd). The 
members were pleased with the interior of the 
market, and especially with the novel and in- 
- genious arrangements for the slaughtering of 
the cattle. At the conclusion of the visit a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the architects (Messrs. 
Essex, Nicol, and Goodman) and the builder 
(Mr. John Bowen) for their permission to visit 
the market, and to the clerks of works and fore- 
man for their explanations of the various parts of 
the building. 


Mippiesex Hosrrran.—It has been decided to 
- considerably enlarge and partly reconstruct the 
existing buildings of the medical school amalga- 
mated with this hospital. The plans for the new 
school have been prepared by Mr. Keith D. 
Young, F.R.I.B.A., and will necessitate the 
pulling down of part of the buildings on the west 
face of the hospital garden. The museum will 

e untouched, as will be the large lecture theatre. 
The new block will contain two wings set at right 
angles and facing respectively the hospital garden 
and Union-street. The latter site, with a frontage 
of some 80ft., has been acquired for the purpose 
of the extension. The new garden block will 
contain on the ground floor a complete chemical 
department, consisting of lecture theatre, chemical 
laboratory and lecturer’s room, and private 
_ laboratory. On the upper floor will be housed 
the Pathological department, consisting ofa large 
laboratory, which can be used for lecture purposes, 
and of a bacteriological laboratory and lecturer’s 
room, This department will be in direct com- 
munication with the post-mortem department. 
The basement and ground floor of the new Union- 
street block will be occupied by the physical 
laboratory and by the physiological department, 
whilst the whole of the upper floor, some 120ft. 


long, will be occupied by the dissecting-room 


= and anatomical classroom. The work is already 
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commenced, and the new school buildings are to 
be ready for use next year. 


Portuimt, Wotstanton.—About twelve years 
ago a new church, dedicated to St. Andrew, was 
erected at Porthill, near Wolstanton, Staffs, to 
provide accommodation for the population residing 
in that part of the township, and in view of the 
rapidly-increasing population. consequent upon 
the opening out of the Watlands estate for build- 
ing purposes. The new church gave accommo- 
dation for 400 people, and cost nearly £4,000. 
The addition of a southern aisle with transept, 
south entrance, and porch was left for future 
effort when the necessity for increasing the 
accommodation arose. This work has now been 
taken in hand. When the extension is completed, 
additional seating room will be provided for 106 
persons, besides giving 50 more seats in the west 
end in the space hitherto used as a vestry. The 
extension will correspond in style with that of the 
original church, having Hollington stone dressings 
and Macclesfield parpoint facings. The floor will 
be of wood blocks laid on concrete, and the 
passages will be paved with encaustic tiles. 
There still remains to be added to the church the 
upper part of the tower and a side chapel or 
vestry at the east end, when the church, which is 
on the main road between Newcastle and Tunstall, 
will be a complete example of the Harly English 
style. The architects are Messrs. Wood and 
Hutchings, of Tunstall and Burslem (Mr. Wood 
being the architect of the original structure), and 
the contract, which amounts to £780, has been let 
to Messrs. Yorke and Goodwin, of Tunstall. The 
foundation-stone of the extension was laid on 
Saturday. 


SrecHrorp.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of All Saints, Stechford, near Yardley, 
was laid on Monday by the Viscountess Newport. 
The church will consist of a nave, north and 
south aisles, baptistery, chancel, chancel aisle, and 
vestry. ‘The nave, including the baptistery, will 
be 87ft. long and 20ft. 2in. wide, the aisles 10ft. 
wide, and the chancel 30ft. by 19ft. The total 
length of the church will be 117ft. 3in., and the 
width across the body of the church 44ft. 8in. 
The church when completed will accommodate 
504 adults. The eastern portion of the church 
and three bays of the nave are to be erected first. 
The west end, with tower and spire, will be 
erected as soon as funds will permit. The exterior 
will be of brick with terracotta dressings, the 
interior of brick with Bath stone dressings, the 
style being Gothic of: the Decorated period. 
Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, are 
the contractors, and Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of 
Birmingham, is the architect. 
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The Local Government Board have sanctioned a 
loan of £4,200 to the local district council of 
Erpingham, East Norfolk, for the Mundesley 
waterworks, 


Mr. Henry Ross, architect, Accrington, has been 
commissioned to prepare plans for the part first to 
be erected of the new technical school for Padiham, 
Lanes, the cost not to exceed £4,500. 


The town council of Ipswich have consewted to 
the proposal of the Great Eastern Company to 
greatly extend the system of their tramways. 


Messrs. Beesley and Son have forwarded their 
estimate to the Epsom Rural District Council for the 
drainage of Cobham. The amount works out at 
£15,540. The matter has been deferred for a fort- 
night. 


At the last meeting of the Glasgow Corporation, a 
recommendation to have the portion of Castle- 
street alongside the Royal Infirmary laid with 
Altracaz paving was adopted. The price to be paid 
the Alcatraz Company is 8s. per square yard—ds. 
when the work is done and 3s. at the end of four 
years, during which period the portion laid will be 
maintained by the company. 


After some years’ discussion, the Wimbledon 
District Council have finally decided upon an electric- 
lighting scheme for the whole of the parish. About 
900 public arc-lamps will be provided, and 5,000 
incandescent globes for private consumers, at an 
estimated total cost of £32,000. Application for 
aloan to cover the amount wiil be made to the 
Local Government Board. Mr, Arthur Preece has 
been appointed engineer. 


A large villa three stories in height is about to be 
erected in Drummond - terrace, Crieff, for Mrs. 
Murray. The following are the contractors: 
Mason, Mr. A. Crerar; joiners, Messrs. James 
Stothard and Sons; and slaters, Messrs. 8. Drys- 
dale and Son. The architect is Mr, R. Ewan, 
Glasgow. 


Mr. Charles N. J. Oliver has been appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Railways for New South 
Wales in place of the late Mr. H. M. G. Eddy. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Broadstairs by Mr, Walter A, Ducat last week into 
an application by the Broadstairs and St}, Peter’s 
Urban District Council for power to borrow sums of 
£17,800 for a new drainage outfall and works, and 
£1,060 for the erection of public lavatories, 


Several ornaments have been given to. the Col- 
legiate Church of Southwark, including a metal 
choir screen, a pair of silver altar vases, and a silver 
altar cross. 


The Secretary of State for India has accorded 
sanction to the construction of a bridge of 46 
spans of 150ft. over the Godavari River at Rajah- 
mundry at an estimated cost of 5,969,715 rupees, 


Satisfactory progress continues to be made with 
the new post office in Meadowside, Dundee. The 
roofing of the main buildings is now practically 
completed, and the builders are engaged in carrying 
up the north wall of the sorting office. The 
foundations of the sorting office are completed. 
The joiners are now at work in the interior of the 
building. 


Mr. Walter A. Ducat, Local Government Board 
inspector, held a public inquiry at Ramsgate last 
week relative to the application of the town council 
for sanction to borrow the sum of £20,500 for gas- 
works purposes ; and also £12,875 for the purchase 
of land adjoining Princes-road, the construction of 
a refuse-destructor and depot, making of new 
streets, &c. 


Brussels is to have a permanent memorial of the 
Diamond Jubilee in the addition of a chancel to the 
edifice of Christ Church, of which the first stone 
was laid by her Majesty’s representative, Sir Savile 
Lumley, afterwarls Lord Savile. ‘ 


An interesting gathering took place on Monday 
in the Council Chamber, York, for the purpose of 
doing honour to Ald. Sir Joseph Terry, the ‘‘father’’ 
of the York Council, by presenting him with a life- 
sized portrait in oils. The portrait represents Sir 
Joseph in his robes as Lord Mayor, an office which 
he held on four occasions. The picture is the work 
of Mr. George Fall, of York, and is to be per- 
manently hung in the council chamber, 


At a meeting of a sub-commitee of Edinburgh 
Town Council on Monday, it was resolved to 
recommend that designs should be asked for the 
erection of a memorial of Wallace and Bruce, the 
cost to be defrayed from the Hugh Reid bequest, 
which has now at its credit a sum of about £3,000. 
It is suggested that the statues of the heroes should 
be placed on two of the pedestals of the North 
Bridge, and that on the other two pedestals there 
should be erected the statue of John Knox at 
present in the quadrangle of the New College, and 
one of Burns, to be provided at the expense of the 
corporation. The Lord Provyost’s committee of the 
town couneil has adopted the former proposal, but 
have postponed decision as ‘to the Knox and Burns 
statues. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Court of 
Goyernors of Owens College, held at Manchester 
on Tuesday, it was announced that Mr. R. C 
Christie had offered £50,000 for the erection of a 
College Hall. The chairman also announced that 
two anonymous friends of the College had offered a 
sum of £10,000 for the erection of suitable buildings 
for the physical laboratory of the College, and a 
further sum of £5,000 towards its maintenance. A 
third gift was announced, Mr. Edward Holt, a 
member of the Manchester City Council, having 
given £1,500 towards the cost of the newly-erected 
gymnasium. The Governors passed resolutions 
accepting the gifts and thanking the donors. 


In the theatre of University College, Gower- 
street, on Tuesday, a numerous company assembled 
to witness the presentation of awards obtained by 
the students during the past year, at the examina- 
tions in connection with the Faculties of Arts and 
Laws and Science Classes. Mr. J. F. Rotton, the 
treasurer, presided and distributed the prizes. The 
Dean’s Report stated that the past year had been a 
notable one, and that the Government had increased 
the annual grant to the college from £1,700 to 
£3,000. The college had benefited during the past 
session by the trust funds in connection with the 
Pender Memorial to the extent of £5,000, and the 
Chadwick Trust, the trustees of which decided to 
found a chair of municipal engineering. 


A large block of buildings being erected in Vir- 
ginia-street, Liverpool, for the Shore Porters is 
making good progress. The building, which will be 
six stories high, has a frontage to Virginia-street of 
92ft. and 85ft. to Shore-lane. This corner block is 
intended to be used for bonded stores and warehouse 
purposes. From the base to the first floor the front 
is of rustic ashlar, and above that hammer- blocked, 
and on the west wing there will be a turret rising 
from the third story. Mr. Alexander Cheyne, 
Ashley-road, Liverpool, has the contract for the 
mason work, 
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Engineering Notes, 


Tue IycorporateD AssocrATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND County Escinerrs.—The 24th voluntary 
pass examination of candidates tor the offices of 
municipal engineers and surveyors to district 
councils, carried out by this association, was 
held at Birmingham on Friday and Saturday. 
Twenty-one candidates presented themselves for 
examination, the written portion of which was 
taken on the first day. The greater portion of 
Saturday was occupied with the vivd voce section of 
the examination. The examiners were: (1) For 
engineering as applied to municipal work, Edward 
Pritchard, Birmingham (past president); (2) 
building construction, A. M. Fowler, C.E., Man- 
chester (past president) ; (3) sanitary science, J. 
Lemon, M.Inst., Southampton (past president) ; 
(4) municipal and local government law, J. T. 
Hayrs, Birmingham (past — president). _ Mr. 
Pritchard acted as superintending examiner. 


Proposep West Ripinc Extension oF THE 
Miptanp Ratmway.— The Midland Railway 
Company’s engineers and solicitors visited Halifax 
on Tuesday to confer with the Corporation and 
Chamber of Commerce in regard to the proposed 
extension of the Midland line in that district. 
The company propose to branch off from their 
main line at Royston, between Normanton and 
Sheffield, and to make then for Thornhill. Here 
there would be a fork, one line running through 
the Spen Valley to connect with the Midland 
again at Bradford, while the other line would 
pass round by way of Huddersfield and Elland to 
Halifax. The station at Halifax would be fora 
time the terminus of this extension. But it is 
understood that a further extension might 
eventually be added north from Halifax, thus 
obtaining a still more direct course north and 
south than the Spen Valley route would give. 
The Midland Railway Company will seek power 
in the ensuing session of Parliament to proceed 
svith these extensions. 
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A new town hall isin course of erection at Con- 
way. Mr. T. B. Farrington, borough surveyor, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Thorp and Son, of Llan- 
dudno, are the contractors, 


The sanitary committee of the Middlesbrough 
Corporation have decided to construct an 8ft. sewer 
at _a cost of £10,000, with the object of more 
efficiently draining the marsh district. 


The three great asylums belonging to the county 
of Lancaster are so overcrowded that it bas been 
decided to build a fourth, almost equal in size to 
those already existing. This new institution will 
be situated at Winwick, near Warrington. The 
contract for the building has just been given to 
Mr. Robert Neill, of Manchester, for £253,000. 
ae electric lighting. will cost a further sum of 
£14,000. 


For building the new church of St. Matthew at 
Chapel Allerton, near Leeds, the tender of Messrs. 
Stephen, Bastow, and Co., of Bristol, has been 
accepted at £13,276. Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., of 
Grey’s Inn-square, W.C., is the architect. 


Ata meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers 
on Tuesday, a large deputation of owners of 
property, inhabitants, and others interested in the 
trades carried on in Thames-street and adjacent 
thereto, waited upon them to urge the importance 
of at once widening Lower Thames-street between 
Fish-street Hill and Botolph-lane. The roadway 
between Fish-street Hill and Botolph-lane is only 
16ft. wide, and the traftic has been recently 
augmented by the widening of other parts of 
Thames-street, the opening of the Tower Bridge, 
the increase in the supply of foreign fruit, and the 
large numbers of holiday folks going to the various 
steamers and pleasure-boats. The traffic might be 
doubled by the removal of 15 old houses, The 
improvement might be effected at once. The 
memorial was referred to the Finance and I mprove- 
ment Committee for consideration, 


‘he parish church of Newburn is being restored 
from plans by Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. A new porch, with massive 
walls of undressed stone, is being erected at the 
south entrance, a vestry has also been added. 
Internally, a new reredos of oak panels with Caen 
stone columns has been introduced, and the church 
has a POveR with marble. The carved wood- 
work in the interior has been executed b 
ate Hedley, Newcastle, 1 ans 
eall, of the same city, and the carved stone fi 
a i Age ee of York, the marble Sineee by 
Messrs. Emley, Newcastle, and the pai ti 
Messrs. Bacon Bros., of London. 6 


the marble by Messrs, | 


et Ser 


On Tuesday Sir Redvers Buller, as lord of the 
manor, will lay the foundation-stone of the new 
church of Emmanuel, which is to be erected in 


Okehampton-road, Exeter. 


The Chiswick Urban District Council received on 
Wednesday from Mr. A. Sanderson, of Chiswick, a 
letter intimating his intention of making to the 


district a free gift of No. 1, Duke’s-avenua, for the 
purposes of a free public library. The property 
consists of a large modern-built mansion, contain- 
ing a number of lofty and commodious apartments. 
The council accepted the gift with thanks. 


St. Peter’s Church, Sumner-street, Southwark, 
was reopened on Sunday week, after being closed 
for seven Sundays for painting and decoration. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne. A screen has also been erected, 
designed by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. « 


The dedication of a. new stained-glass window in 
the west end of St. Alphege, Canterbury, in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee, took place on 
Sunday week. Some fragments of ancient glass 
have been carefully placed at the bottom of the 
present window. In the small spaces at the head 


appear the two dates 1837 and 1897, and a repre- 


sentation of the Queen. Two of the lights are 
devoted to scenes in the life of St. Alphege, and the 
third depicts the scene of the meeting between 
Ethelbert and Augustine at Ebbs Fleet. 


A new hall and institute were opened at 
Cwmaman on Monday. The building comprises 
reading-room, billiard-room, game-rooms, and 
library, and has cost over £3,000. 


The Bristol Town Council on Tuesday, after a 
discussion lasting 3} hours, instructed the Docks 
Committee to promote a bill in Parliament next 
session for constructing a new dock and other works 
at Avonmouth, at a cost of over a million and a 
half. The scheme provides for a dock of forty 
acres in extent with a depth of 30ft., an entrance 
lock 850ft. long, a graving dock 810ft. in length, 
and granary transit sheds, landing-stage, two piers 
in the Avon, &c. 


A new Station Hotel has been erected at Pelaw 
near Gateshead, from designs by Mr. James W. 
Frazer, A.R,I.B.A., of 49, Grey-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; the contractor being Mr. G. H. Hodgson, 
of Sunderland. The accommodation provided, besides 
the usual bar and sitting-room, is a dining-room, a 
billiard-room, and bedroom and sitting-room accom- 
modation for visitors. Stabling accommodation is 
provided at the rear of the premises in ayard. The 
building faces, and is in close proximity to, Pelaw 
Station, and is carried out in red bricks with stone 
dressings, the two gables on the front being half- 
timbered. 


The new Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, 
which will be held in the Leighton memorial build- 
ing presented to Camberwell Vestry by Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards, will be opened at the end of 
October or beginning of November. It has not been 
possible at present for the London Technical Educa- 
tion Board to make any definite announcement as 
to the classes that will be held; but it is probable 
that special provision will be made for the art 
training of those who are engaged in the different 
branches of the building trade. 


On Sunday the mosaic work and the alabaster 
dado on the east wall of the sanctuary of All Saints’ 
Church, Aden - grove, Stoke Newington, were 
dedicated by the vicar. Tne work was designed 
and executed by Mr. Daniel Bell. 


Crediton’s memorial in commemoration of the 
Queen's reign has taken the form of a drinking 
fountain, which has been erected on a site given by 
General Sir Redvers Buller, the lord of the manor, 
situate at the junction of East-street and Charlotte- 
street. The fountain, which was designed and 
built by Mr. Hubert Berry, is of Yorkshire stone 
from the famous Robin Hood quarries. It is 9ft. 


‘high, and 8ft. 6in. wide at the base, and it has two 


drinking troughs for cattle, one for dogs, and there 
are cups for wayfarers. The fountain was in- 
augurated on Saturday by Sir R. Buller. 


A new technical institution is commencing its 
work at Hackney this session. 
Technical Institute at Cassland House, South 
Hackney, which has been started by the London 
Technical Education Board in connection with the 
education committee of the Hackney Vestry. It is 
hoped that, if sufficient funds are forthcoming, this 
institute may become the nucleus of a future poly- 
technic. The work of the institute is at present 
devoted entirely to the building trades, classes 
being provided in carpentry and jdinery, painters’ 
and decorators’ work, plasterers’ work, and 
plumbing. ; 


The joint public health committee of Selkirk 
Town and County Councils have resolved to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a joint hospital for 
infectious diseases for burgh and county at Milnshot 
Park, and-offers amounting to £1,810 have been 
accepted. Mr. James Bartie, county surveyor, is 
the architect. 


This is the Hackney 


tractors of the drainage works. - 
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- HarrispurG, Pexn,—All the plans received in 
the late abortive competition to secure an architect 
for the Pennsylvania State capitol to be built at 
Harrisburg have been returned to the competing 
architects. The protest of Governor Hastings — 
against the action of the Commission in rejecting 
all the plans and calling another competition has 
been followed by the resignation of Profe sor 
Warren P. Laird, the representative of the Com- 
missioners on the Board of Experts. 
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Many and various aids have been brought before 
the monumentalist and marble-worker to enable 
him to obtain a smooth surface free from scratches 
and a good finished appearance, where the lead 
combines with the marble, as in the case of leaded 
letters. ‘‘ This,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘is accom- 
plished quickly and surely with the application of a 
well-known brand of soap and the ordinary Pisin 2 
ing felt. The mason will find it a useful addition 
to his kit; but it ‘ won’t wash clothes,’ ’’ : 


A new infants’ school and classroom addition to — 
the girls’ school at Bitterne, near Southampton, 
were opened last week. The new erection, con- 
structed on the south end of the Bitterne Church of 
England Schools, provides accymmodation for 172 
infants, while the girls’ school has been extended so 
as to accommodate 66 more pupils. The infants’ 
school is built of red brick, with slate roof. It 
measures 48ft. by 22ft., and the classroom 22ft. by 
20ft. The girls’ classroom is of white brick, in unison 
with the old buildings. The buildings have been — 
constructed by Messrs. C. and A. Witt, of Bitterne, 
under the supervision of Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and 
Gutteridge, architects, of Southampton, at a cost 
of £1,050. 


The Birmingham Board of Guardians on Wed-— 
nesday resolved to proceed with alterations and 
additions to the block for male epileptics at the 
workhouse infirmary, at a cost not exceeding £1,600 ; 
with the erection of a new laundry at the cottage 
homes, Marston Green, and to the laying of water- 
mains at the homes, at a cost of about £1,050 ; and 
with the provision of a new dining-hall and storage 
accommodation at the workhouse, at an expenditure 
of about £2,300. 


The new public halls just erected at Uddingston, © 
N.B., were formally opened on Friday. The 
building is near the Caledonian Station, and com- 
prises a large hall to seat 1,000, and a lesser hall to 
accommodate about 250. Besides, there are two 
cloak-rooms and two committee-rooms. Under 
the stage there are dressing-rooms and kitchen, and 
on the stage level a green-room, The total cost has 
been £3,500. : : 


At their last meeting the city council of Coventry __ 
decided to raise the salary of Mr. Coddington, the __ 
manager of the sewage works, from £275 to £300a 

ear. They also agreed to purchase for £50,275 
and at Bagington for the purposes of the new 
sewage scheme and disposal works, © = © 


Asa permanent memorial of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, improvements are being carried out at 
Berwick Infirmary, under the supervision of Mr. 
John L. Miller, architect. The new accommoda-— 
tion consists of two nurses’ bedrooms, servants’ 
double bedroom, bathroom for attendants, and the 
heating of the institution. The cost of the work 
will be nearly £500. “. 


The corporation of Ipswich accepted, with thanks, 
at their last meeting the gift from Mr. J. Dupins 
Cobbold of 11} acres of high-lying land situate on 
the old Racecourse, on the south-eastern side of the 
town, asa public recreation ground. At the same 
meeting it was decided to exchange 15} acres of 
outlying land for 2} acres adjoining the high-level 
reservoir in Park-road, and to take steps for build- 
ing a new fire brigade station in New Bond-street 
in lieu of the existing one in Waterworks-street, 
the site of which will be absorbed into the water- 
works, now owned by the corporatian. 


There was considerable excitement at Barmouth 
on Friday in consequence of a Sheriff’s officer 
having taken possession of the offices of the district 
council for a claim of £1,800 made by the con- 


A 


At the adjourned licensing meeting at St. Columb, 
last week, a provisional license was granted fora 
new hotel, to be built in front of Dennis House, 
Padstow. The architects are Messrs. Crickmay and 
Son, and one of the firm stated to the Bench that _ 
the estimated cost, exclusive of furnishing the 
interior of the premises, was £8,000. _ aan 


A report issued by the town clerk of Blackburn 
shows that the following public works are to be 
undertaken for that town ae necessity arises :— 
Tramway purchase and conversion to electricity, 
£100,000; sewerage, £38,000; recreation-ground, 
£12,000; markets, £28,000; municipal lodging- __ 
house, £17,000; wood-paving, £11,000; cemetery 
extension, £12,000; refuse destructors, £15,000. Pt 
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NEW BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


“‘TuEsE buildings are being built for Mr. Thomas 
HH. Ismay, and are intended to be occupied in part 
‘by the well-known White Star Steamship Com- 
pany. The site at the bottom of James-street, 
and fronting to the Goree Piazza, has a com- 
manding view of the River Mersey, from which 
the building is an object of considerable import- 
ance, owing to its boldness of parts and its great 
height above the surrounding buildings. 
materials are Aberdeen granite for the base, 
‘Edwards’s red Ruabon brick facings, Portland 
stone dressings, and green roofing slates. The 
Wloors are fireproof throughout; the entrance- 
hall and staircase are faced with polished grey 
granite, and form a spacious and stately en- 
trance to. the variouy offices. There are two 
electric elevators, and arrangements are made 
for a mail-chute, with a letter-box on each 
floor. There are spacious vaults in the sub- 
yasement, and on the upper floors there are 
toilet arrangements for both males and females 
-on separate floors, with keepers’ residences on 
the upper floor. The ground and first floors 
are handsomely fitted up for the White Star 
line in oak and walnut, a special feature being 
the rubber flooring in the main corridor, and 
the marble counters, with gunmetal and glass 
screens, inclosing the clerks from the main 
<orridor. The works have been executed by 
Messrs. J. Henshaw and Sons, of Liverpool, 
ander the supervision of Mr. Allen Lloyd, clerk 
of works. ~The architects are Messrs. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and Mr. J. Francis Doyle; the 
‘drawing was exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


ROOD LOFT, LIMOGES CATHEDRAL. 


‘Tats work is dated 1533 a.p., and its detail is 
exceedingly refined and thoroughly characteristic 
of its period. The freedom of the boldly-treated 
scrolls flanking the central composition of this 
‘bay calls for special remark, with the spiritedly - 
modelled boys bearing torches. The same feel- 
ing is illustrated by the figure work in the 
pilasters, of which enlarged details are given in 
the accompanying drawing, to which a National 
Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Rowland D. 
Rawcliffe, who made this study from the cast 
in South Kensington Museum. 


MEADVALE, REDHILL. 


‘Tuts house was built for Mr. Alfred Machin, from 
the designs of Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.L.B.A., of 157, Wool Exchange, Colman- 
street, E.C., by Messrs. Bagaley and Sons, of 
Meadvale. The walls are of local red brick, the 
upper part of half-timber and rough-cast. The 
roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. a 


“¢ MOUNTFIELD,’’ 


/Tue old banking premises 


‘| about £10,000. 


The’ 


NEW BANKING PREMISES FOR THE LONDON AND 


MIDLAND BANK (COVENTRY BRANCH). 


belonging to the 
London and Midland Bank, and formerly the 
Coventry Union Banking Company, situated at 
the corner of High-street and Little Park-street, 
Coventry, haye been pulled down, and new pre- 
mises have been erected by Mr. Charles Hay- 
wood, jun., Coventry, from the designs of Mr. 
Frank Barlow Osborn, architect, Birmingham. 
The frontage to High-street is 30ft. and to 
Little Park-street 90ft. The new buildings, 
which have been designed in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, are executed in Hollington 
stone and red bricks, and comprise, in addition 
to the banking premises, several suites of offices, 
situated on the ground, first, and second floors. 
The fine and spacious banking-room, which is 
40ft. long and 34ft. wide, is arranged to accom- 
modate 26 clerks, and is approached from a yesti- 
bule at the corner of the two thoroughfares. 
The internal fittings are made of polished 
walnut, and the bank counter, which is 32f{t. 
long, is arranged to accommodate five cashiers. 
The manager’s office faces High-street, and is so 
arranged as to be easy of access from the vesti- 
bule, banking-room, and private speaking-box ; 
the vestibule is lined with glazed faience. The 
strong-rooms, which are very spacious and 
secure, are situated in the basement, a hydraulic 
lift being provided, communicating with the 
banking-room over. ‘Che remaining portion of 
the basement is appropriated to the use of store- 
rooms, lavatory, heating chamber, &c., the whole 
being executed in a thoroughly fire and thief- 
resisting manner. The banking premises are 
lighted by electric light. The total cost was 


DESIGNS FOR BRONZE DOOR FURNITURE. 


Tue hinges, &c., illustrated, were designed with 
the intention of combining a fresh and decorative 
treatment with utility; first, considering the 
practical end to be gained, and then weaving into 
the construction as much appropriate symbolism 
as possible. The hinges are based upon the 
T-shaped arm, with branches above and below, 
which, gathered into a conventional mass, grasp 
and strengthen the timbers of the door, while, on 
analysis, the knocker presents the primitive form 
of a hammer, resting against a plate to receive its 
blows. —Prit. W. Smirn. 


‘MISS CRANSTON’S,’’ GLASGOW. 


Tuis pencil drawing, from the Royal Scottish 
Academy Exhibition, shows the vestibule of some 
business showrooms at Glasgow, in which some 
yery richly-elaborated wainscot work has been 
carried out from the designs of the architect, 
Mr. G. Washington Browne, A.R.S.A. We 
have not been favoured with any particulars. 


HOUSE AT NEWMARKET. 


Tuts house has recently been erected at New- 
market for Mr. E. H. Leach, the well-known 
veterinary surgeon.. The house is faced with red 
bricks from Mr. Mark Gentry, Sible Hedingham, 
Essex. ‘The windows have brick mullions, with 
red Mansfield stone heads, transomes, and sills. 
The roofs are covered with permanent green 
slates. There is stabline for eleven horses behind 
the house, with food-lofts, &c., over. Messrs. 
Heaton and Gibb, of Newmarket, are the archi- 
tects, and the work has been carried out by Mr. 
A.J. Bateman, the contractor. 


NEW PREMISES FOR MESSRS. J. ARNOTT AND CO., 
LIMITED, BELIAST. 


For over fifty years the Belfast branch of the 
well-known firm of John Arnott and Co., Limited 
(Dublin, Belfast, and Cork), have occupied exten- 
sive warerooms in Bridge-street, and it is but 
natural that in the extending requirements of their 
business they should acquire the historic corner 
site, abutting on High-street, just adjoining their 
Bridge-street premises, and so obtain an entrance 
from High-street as an auxiliary to their other 
entrances. Wepresent an illustration of the new 
buildings and extensions now in course of erec- 
tion on this corner site, from the design of 
Messrs. J. J. Phillips and Son, 61, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast ; the builders are Messrs. H. Laverty and 
Sons, of Cambridge-street, Belfast. 


ee —__ 


The three-light west window in St. Laurence’s 
Church, Alvechurch, has been filled with stained 
glass as a Jubilee memorial, and was unveiled on 
Monday. Messrs. William Pearce and Co., of 
Bridge-street, Birmingham, carried out the work. 
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CHIPS. 


The members of the Eastleigh Urban District 
Council have raised the salary of their surveyor, 
Mr. J. Evans, from £150 to £200 a year. 


The Barrow-on-Soar District Council have in- 
structed Messrs. Simpson and Harvey, architects, 
surveyors, and sanitary engineers, of Alliance 
Chambers, Leicester, to prepare an entirely new 
system of drainage for the parish of Birstall. 


A stained-glass memorial window has just been 
placed in the chancel of the parish church of 
Haseley, Warwick, the subject being the visitation 
of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth. The work has 
been carried out by the firm of Hardman and Co., 
Birmingham, 

Sewerage works are in progress at Princetown on 
the summit of Dartmoor. For nearly 20 years a 
scheme has been in contemplation by the Duchy of 
Cornwall, Local Government Board, or Prison 
Authorities, all of whom are interested in the ques-~ 
tion. Plans have now been prepared by Mr. 
Bellamy, of Plymouth, which have obtained the 
approval of all parties. The contractor is Mr. E. 
Duke, of Plymouth, who has already a strong body 
of men at work. The work on the prison property 
will be done by the convicts, The cost of the whole 
scheme will be nearly £3,000. 


At Annersley, where the extension of the Great 
Central Railway to London. will effect a junction 
with the existing system of the company, progress 
is being made with large sorting sidings, and a 
number of men are actively occupied in the erection 
of an engine-shed of large proportions. A signal 
cabin has been opened at the point where the 
London extension actually commences. At the 
Nottingham Central Station excavations at present 
occupy nearly the whole attention of the contractors. 
Substantial progress has been made with the steel - 


work of the Parliament-street bridge at Notting- 
ham. The stations at Ruddington and Hast Leake 
are approaching completion. 


An ornamental drinking fountain will be erected 
in the Diamond at Clones in honour of her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee. The fountain will be 12ft. in 
height, and 6ft. wide at the base. It consists of an 
octagonal base, with eight columns, above which 
are eight semi-circular arches, with cusps. On 
these arches are eight shields, with devices on each 
shield. The whole will be surmounted with a dome 
and ornamental finial. The contract for the fountain 
and its erection has been intrusted to Messrs. 
M‘Mahon and Gray, Clones. 


On the summit of a hill, known as How Tallon, 
Yorkshire, nearly 1,500ft. above sea level, a barrow 
has been opened, and some discoveries made. The 
barrow is 60 yards in circumference and 6ft. high. 
A quantity of human bones, a stone cist, four flint 
arrow-heads, and a flint scraper were found in the 
portion dug into. One of the arrow-heads was 
barbed, the others leaf-shaped, and the edges are 
serrated. A small pottery urn, with a worked 
pattern upon it, was found interred with the remains 
of one human body. 


The contractors (Messrs. J. aud W. Lowry) in 
demolishing some old buildings behind Colling wood- 
street, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, to make: way for the 
erection of a new block of offices, have come across 
a very large number of dressed and wrought 
stones, which ‘have evidently formed part of some 
ecclesiastical structure at present unidentified, and, 
indeed, the old stable-walls would appear to have — 
been almost entirely built from the remains of some 
previously demolished church. The mouldings bear 
evidence of belonging to various periods, from 
Early English to Late Decorated. 3 


For three centuries there existed over the monu- 
ment of Cardinal Pole in Canterbury Cathedral 
a representation of the arms of the late Prelate, 
supported by two augels, and, the escutcheon being 
historically interesting, the late Canon Jenkins pro- 
posed before his death that these arms, which con- 
tained sixteen quarterings, some of them of families — 
which have since become extinct, should be re- 
painted. Itis this work which Cardinal Vaughan 
and the other Roman Catholic visitors of a fortnight 
since have undertaken to provide funds for, as 
a recognition of the kindly welcome and courtesy 
extended to them. The tomb will be left exactly as 
it is, simply being enriched by the reproduction of 
the arms. ; 

The parish church of Bothwell, N.B., is about to 
be restored from plans by Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
of Edinburgh. At the same time, the buildings 
facing Main-street, at present obstructing the view 
of the church, will be removed, and an entrance 
gateway will be provided at the west end of the 
grounds, with gate, lodge, and conservatory, also 
inclosing the grounds there with parapet-wall and 
railing. In addition to this, it is proposed to erect - 
a monument to the memory of Joanna Baillie, 
daughter of Dr. Baillie (minister of Bothwell parish 
in 1762), the well-known poetess and dramatist. 
The monument is to be of brown-buff terracotta, 
will stand about 16ft. high, and have four faces, 
panelled, enriched, and suitably inscribed. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Dunpee InstirvTE oF ARCHITECTURE. — The 
annual report of this institute states that the 
number of members remains as last year, 45, and 
also that of honorary members at 10, whereas, of 
the associates, one died and 15 have resigned, 
leaving a total of 123. The finances are ina 
healthy state, the balance in hand _ being 
£29 10s. 6d., the total expenditure being under 
£90. A feature of the report is that full abstracts 
are given of the various addresses delivered before 
the members during the past season. 


Tuer Giascow Institute or MzAsurers.—The 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Measurers was held in the Building 
Trades Exchange, Glasgow, on Monday, Mr. 
Colin Young, I.M., president, in the chair. The 
annual report of the council was submitted. The 
funds of the institute amount to £289 12s. 9d., 
an increase of £13 0s. 1d. during the year. The 
successful competitors in the professional exa- 
mination for assistants and apprentices, conducted 
by the council, were present, and received their 
prizes and certificates. A grant was made (as in 
previous years) to the Technical College for 
prizes in the architectural and building construc- 
tion classes. The oftice-bearers. for the ensuing 
year are:—President, Colin Young ; vice-presi- 
dent, John Currie; secretary and treasurer, 
Thomas N. Hill, F.S.1., 180, Hope-street ; 
auditors of professional accounts, John H. Ramsay 
and John Muirhead; other members of council : 
Robert Reid, G. B. Walker, James Cameron, 
Archibald B. Watson, James D. Herbertson, John 
Baxter, John H. Allan. 


Lryrrproort ArcuirEcturan Socrery.—The first 
ordinary meeting of the fiftieth session of this 
society was held at the Law Library, Union- 
court, on Monday evening. A large number of 
members attended. Mr. W. E. Willink, M.A., 
president, in his opening address, contrasted the 
population and buildings of Liverpool fifty years 
ago with the present time. Liverpool in 1848 
was not what she will be in 1898.. Then the total 
number of her inhabitants was well under 353,000, 
not much more than half of the present popula- 
tion. The buildings of the town, public and 
private, showed little of the affluence which was 
so evident in the streets of to-day. The number 
of men who appeared in the directory under the 
heading ‘‘ architects and surveyors’’ was then 
85—now it was 240. He urged upon the students 
—study. No good work was done by ignorance, 
and bad work was not likely to be the result of 
the humble and conscientious examination of 
great work of the past. Whatever they studied, 
let them study to develop the artistic conscience, 
that faculty of criticising their own work by the 
application of unvarying standards, by which 
alone they could enjoy the conviction that, what- 
ever their faults, they were on the right lines. 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. T. D 
Barry (one of the founders of the society) and 
seconded by Mr. George Bradbury. 


Perth ARcHITEcTURAL AssocrATiIon.—This 
association was formed last Wednesday week, and 
the following office-bearers and committee ap- 


pointed :—President, Mr. George P. K. Young, 
A.R.I.B.A, ; vice president, Mr. Robert J. 
Gildard; secretary, Mr. William M. Page ; 
treasurer, Mr. John S. Jarvie; committee, 


Messrs. Wilson, Dan A. Stewart, John Anderson, 
and Thomas McLaren. It is intended to have 
classes in design, construction, &e., for the 
students under able leadership, with monthly 
lectures, and the session opens in a few weeks’ 
time with a lecture by some prominent architect 
by which time also a complete syllabus will be 
drawn up. 

Sanrrary Insprerors’ 
annual meeting of the 
hae was held on 
Jarpenters’ Hall. Mr. W. W. w 
Walthamstow, presided. The aaaukt a oe 
showed that there were 583 members on the oe 
he Institute of Certificated Sanitary Inspectors 
had thrown in their lot with the association. Ag 
the Superannuation Bill, intended to help the 
members, in conjunction with other public ser- 
vants, had not met with the success expected, the 
council had decided to take the necessary steps to 
have the measure framed by the association rai 
troduced, in the belief that the claims of the 
association would be conceded by Parliament. In 
this connection the council expressed their plea 
sure in acknowledging the continuance of the 


: 5 
policy of the Local Government Bo: i i 
soard, in urging 


Association. — The 
Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Saturday evening at 


local authorities to appoint their inspectors per-| 


manently. Owing to the death during the year 
of the president, Sir B. W. Richardson, Sir John 
Hutton had been elected to fill the vacancy. The 
invitation to hold the provincial meeting next 
year at Newcastle has been accepted. On the 
motion of Mr. Dee, seconded by Mr. Gardner, of 
Worthing, the report was adopted. The finan- 
cial statement indicated that there was a small 
balance in hand. Mr. T. G. Dee, of West- 
minster, then tookthechairas theelected chairman 
of the council for the coming year. In alluding 
to the Maidstone epidemic, the chairman said he 
thought the case of that town only showed that 
where there was no Government analysis of the 
water supply of a town, the sanitary inspector 
should be empowered to see that water companies 
supplied a pure article. The question of the 
admission of lady members to the association was 
adjourned. 


Socrety or Encinners.—At a meeting of 
this society, held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, Mr. 
G. Maxwell Lawford, president, in the chair, a- 
paper was read by Mr. James Croll, entitled 
‘* Filter Presses for Sewage Sludge.’’? The author 
first referred to the filter press as being the most 
commonly adopted method for reducing the 
moisture contained in sewage precipitation works, 
and then described the two methods of introducing 
the sludge into the machine. He next described 
the filter-pressing machinery at the works of the 
Richmond Main Sewerage Board. This consisted 
of six filter presses and appliances for the direct 
forcing and the air-pressure systems. The adyan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different processes 
were discussed, together with trials of the various 
filtering materials, lime, &c. 
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The newly-restored Protestant church at Cron- 
berg, near Friedrichshof, was consecrated on Wed- 
nesday week, in the Empress Frederick’s presence. 


_ Mr. T. Honess, owner of three houses in Beresford- 
street, Walworth, was summoned to the Lambeth 
Police-court on Friday for neglecting to comply 
with an order of the court to carry out certain work 
on the property. or the defence it was stated that 
the houses were to be sold, and that the holidays 
had caused delay in completing the sale. The 
magistrate ordered the defendant to pay a penalty 
of £30 and costs, 


The harbour trustees of Dundee have adopted a 
report by Mr. Buchanan, their engineer, recom- 
mending that the wall at the Hastern Cattle Wharf 
be reconstructed at a cost of £9,000, the wharf 
having recently shown symptoms of moving forwards 
towards the river. 


At Grange-over-Sands a public hall is about to be 
added by subscription to the offices for the urban 
district council to be erected on the site of Laurel 
Bank. The public room is to be 70ft. by 30ft., and 
will accommodate 500 persons, with an ante-room 
21ft. by 11ft. 6in., dressing-rooms,and a cloak-room. 
A gallery can be added afterwards if desired. The 
total cost will be £1,380. The plans have been pre- 
pared free of charge by Mr. Ward, a local 
architect, 


The Earl of Dumfries, elder son of the Marquis of 
Bute, accompanied by his brother, Lord Ninian 
Crichton-Stuart, performed the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church at Mountain Ash. The church is situated 
near the main road between Mountain Ash proper 
and the village of Penrhiwceiber. The architect is 
Mr. Bernard Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Gray’s Inn-square, 
London, and the contractors are Messrs. Collins 
and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. It is estimated to 
cost over £3,000, of which sum £1,600 is now in 
hand. oo 


The resignation of Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, city 
engineer of Liverpool, was submitted to the health 
committee of the corporation on Thursday in last 
week, and was accepted with much regret. It is 
understood that Mr. Boulnois has decided to enter 
into private practice in London as a consulting 
engineer, 


Some 20,000ft. of tallow wood have been for- 
warded from Grafton, New South Wales, to the 
order of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. Orders are in course of execution for 
other English railway companies. 


The scheme for the decoration of the interior of 
the Royal Exchange is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The ninth picture—that presented by Sir 
Samuel Montagu, Bart., representing Charles I. 
demanding the surrender of the five members at the 
Guildhall—is almost complete, and will be unveiled 
by the Lord Mayor very shortly. It is from the 
brush of Mr. Solomon J. Solomons, A.R.A. 


Mr. John Kelley, building inspector of ‘Boston, 


Mass., died in that city on September 19. 


The formal opening of new union offices at _ 


Leigh took place yesterday. The cost of the exten- 
sions, which comprise offices, boardroom, tramp 
wards, and laundry, has been about £12,000. 


The members of the Dublin branch of th 
National Association of Operative Plasterers held 
their first annual dinner in the Burton Restaurant, 
Duke-street, Dublin, on Saturday evening. There 
were seventy seated to dinner. The toast of the 
‘‘N.A.0.P.”? was proposed by the president of the 
branch, Mr. Joseph Kelly, and was responded to by 
Mr. J. D. Hopwood and Mr. Thomas Smythe. The 
toast of ‘‘ Our London Brothers”’ was acknowledged 
by Messrs. Allwood and Lindo, After the toasts 
were drunk a concert was held in the billiard-room. 


Burlington Baptist Chapel, London-road, Ipswich, 


has been reopened after the execution of internal 


repairs, alterations, and decorations, the work 


including the rearrangement of the gas-fittings, 


the provision of incandescent burners, and the sub- 
stitution of cathedral for quarry glass in all the 
windows. The works have been carried out from 
plans by Messrs.. Eade and Johns, of Ipswich, by 
Messrs. Stearn and Son, of the same town. At the 
same time the organ has been altered and enlarged 
by Messrs. Bishop and Co., of London. The total 
outlay exceeded £600. ; 


At the last meeting of the City Court of Common 
Council, the town clerk read a letter from Mr. Edwin 
Lawrence, M.P., offering to present to the corpora- 
tion a portrait—presented by the Ward of Walbrook 
—of his brother, the late Alderman Sir J. Clarke 
Lawrence, and also a picture, given to him by the 
King of the Belgians at the same time as that 
presented to the late Mr. Alderman Besley, and now 
the property of the corporation. The Rev. R. H. 
Hadden also offered, on behalf of the subscribers, 
the memorial portrait, by Mr. A. C. Cope, of the 
late Prebendary Rogers. 
with thanks, and it was 
Rosebery would unveil the Rogers portrait early in 
December. SE 


The. Government laboratory has been removed 
from Somerset House to new buildings in Clement’s 
Inn-passage, Strand, which were opened last week. 
Of the 38 rooms, the largest is devoted to the staple 
function of testing and estimating the alcoholic 


The gifts were accepted, - 
stated that Lord — 


strength of the exciseable liquids, and is fitted up — 


with retorts, electric agitators, and evaporating 
chambers, A polariscope room adjoins the chief 
laboratory, and a cold storage-room close by is kept 
at the requisite low temperature by a brine-pro- 
ducing engine. A photographic room has the 
Rontgen rays apparatus fitted up for use, and 
another laboratory is devoted to bacteriological 
work and water analysis. 
constructed from plans prepared bye. Thorpe, the 
principal chemist, and put into shape by Sir John 
Taylor, 
whose directions the laboratory has been erected. 
It consists of three floors and a basement, and 
accommodates about a hundred workers. 


The death took place on Friday of Alderman 


, of H.M. Office of Works, under 


The building has been — 


William Chadwick, of Heywood, at his daughter’s 


residence, in Manchester. The deceased, who was 
in his 70th year, was one of the best-known men in 


the district. Originally a weaver, he became the 


first lamplighter in the district, but afterwards ~ 


amassed wealth as an auctioneer. At one time he 
was partner in an extensive building business. 
A staunch Radical, and in early days a Chartist, he 
represented his party on the old local board, and, 
since the town was incorporated, on the town 
council, having been three times elected an alderman. 


Messrs. Garrett, and Haysom, of Hast-steet, 
Southampton, have recently completed, for erection 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Demerara, a 


tablet to the memory of a late official of the Royal — 


Mail Company, Mr. Maguiness, subscribed for by 
his fellow officers. The tablet has been executed 
from a design by Mr. J. D. Haysom. It is carved 
in statuary marble, on a red marble background 
and takes the form of a shield, with oak and laure 
springing from behind it. é 


A meeting was convened at Castletown, Isle of 


Man, on Thursday in last week, of employers of 
labour interested in the building trade of Castle- — 
town, with the object of forming a Masters’ Asso- — 


ciation. Only seven employers turned up, and, 


| after some discussion, a committee was appointed 


to wait on the absent employers and ask them to 


join the association if one was formed. The 


meeting was adjourned to receive the committee’s 
report. 


The Library, Museum, and Arts Committee of ; ‘ 
the Liverpool Corporation have decided to accept — 


the tender of Messrs. Joshua Henshaw and Sons, 
for the erection of the museum extension andthe 


technical schools on a site running from the present — 
museum to Byron-street, at a cost of £89,224. The — 
work is to be carried out from the designs of Mr. — 


E. W. Mountford, F.RI.B.A., of London, whic: 
were selected in competition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


2 It is parsoueer oe that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bude pra 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name, Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made ble to 
Tux STRAND NewspaPeR Company, LIMITED. gt 


rat 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being. 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
pies or can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. : 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. é 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’’ 
or ‘* Situations Wanted”? is One SHitnine ror Twenty- 
zouR WorDs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be,prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A. few 


bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
(Vileges EX ie LY. UE) LV RET.,: LULX:, 
LXI., LXIL., LXV., LXVL., 


: “yd “ ay UX KIL 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound yolumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete yolume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print, 


Recrivep.—S. B. W.—R. J.—T. F.—M. H. and Co.— 
C. H. 8. (Dudley).—G. P. 


Correspondence, 


coTHAK?? AGAIN, 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ine News. 


Srr,—I have not the numbers with me for 
reference, but I remember that there are con- 
tained in the letters of two of your last correspon- 
dents statements that teak is not oily because it is 
gritty, and that it must not be fastened with iron, 
because both iron and teak will rapidly decay in 
contact. ; ele 
The popular idea of teak is that it is very hard. 
That is not so: it wears under attrition as much 
as would the best dense yellow deal, taking, for 
instance, Dantzic deals as a standard. When 
worked and shaped to use it does not crack or 
shake, and it keepsits shape without warping; but 
is is not difficult to split if it is desired so to use it. 
it is about as hard as black walnut. Probably, 
the reason why it is thought to be so hard is that 
it resists the attacks of both fungus and worms, 
: its secretions being acrid and bitter, and relished 
= by neither. It is also difficult and expensive to 
3 work, not because it is hard, but because it con- 

tains in its pores the so-called ‘grit’? which 

turns theedges of thetools. Although not of exces- 

sive hardness for wear under foot as in stair treads, 
‘ it has the advantage of giving good safe foot- 
zs hold and not wearing slippery; this, probably, 
‘ also on account of the filling of the pores referred 
to. I have been talking the matter over with 
a builder who was, twenty years ago, a ship- 
wright-carpenter at Blackwall, and his idea is 
that the so-called grit is a very hard gum or 
resin, which fills the pores, and which, when 
attacked by the tool, granulates into minute hard 
particles, so making the wood difficult to work, 
much in the same way as is shown in some kinds 
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of hard, dry pitch-pine, to the condition of which 
some saw-mill men apply the term ‘‘ brassy.”’ 
But, whatever is the cause of the ‘‘ grittiness,’’ 
it is a fact that the wood is both oily and gritty. 
One of your correspondents appears to wish to 
imply that if the wood is gritty it cannot be at 
the same time oily ;—there he is in error, there is 
nothing incompatible in the simultaneous exist- 
ence of the two conditions. 

As to the decay of teak and iron in contact, I 
should like to read more definite particulars. 
What does your esteemed correspondent Harry 
Hems say? At first I thought that this must be 
the effect of the wood and metal in contact in 
presence of sea-water ; but my shipwright friend 
knows nothing of such a result, and does not be- 
lieve it. He was engaged about twenty years ago 
in the building of the Kaiser warship for the 
German Government, and the Independencia for 
the Italian Government. In those vessels, built 
by Samudas and Dudgeons respectively, both 
firms of eminent shipwrights with great expe- 
rience of teak timber, the vessels were built of 
iron ribs with lin. iron plates. Iron armour 
was attached outside with teak packing under 
from Jin. to 14in. thick, and the inside was lined 
with I4in. teak boarding, and both boarding and 
packing were attached to the iron by means of iron 
bolts.—I am, &c., WAR. 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE OPEN 
CHANNEL IN SANITARY DRAINAGE. 


Sm,—The open-channel, straight and curved 
(both semicircular and {-round in section), 
as now made in beautiful glazed ware, is of 
the greatest value, both for the bottoms of man- 
holes to convey sewage, and also above ground 
for rain water and clean waste conduits; but, 
directly it is used above ground for carrying 
greasy or impure wastes, as from urinals, it be- 
comes an intolerable nuisance, only rendered less 
in degree by constant attention and cleaning, in 
itself an insanitary and disagreeable operation. 

The leading feature in all true sanitary work 
is to reduce all fouled surfaces as much as pos- 
sible, and the man who makes a scullery sink or 
a urinal discharge into a long open-channel, 
which in turn discharges into a gully, shows 
either his ignorance of, or contempt for, the above- 
enunciated canon of sanitation. Curiously 
enough, this insanitary practice is asked for in 
two such dissimilar and divergent districts as 
Croydon, which owes so much of its healthful- 
ness and repute to sanitation, and Cambridge, 
which, to put it mildly, does not come up to the 
Croydon standard. 

It is too often overlooked that this bad custom 
is simply a relic of barbarism. In the days of 
our grandfathers such waste-pipes were either 
directly connected with drains or made to dis- 
charge untrapped over traps (too frequently 
‘¢ bell-traps.’’) Any smell arising in, or from the 
trap then promptly passed up the waste-pipe ; 
but, in these more civilised days, asmooth-drawn 
lead trap is fixed immediately under the fitting, 
the waste-pipe of which. then discharges into a 
circular self-cleansing gully outside the house. 
No smell from the gully can pass up the waste- 
pipe, and the introduction of a long or short open 
channel, with the object of preventing a thing 
which is already impossible, is a work of super- 
erogation as well as an eyil. 

Recently, I have had to alter the drainage of an 
important institution where a tremendous amount 
of cooking is done, and consequently a vast quan- 
tity of grease accumulates, or, I may now say, 
used to accumulate. I found the scullery sinks 
discharging into open glazed channels with much 
splashing and fouling of channels, walls, «c. 
Not satisfied with this large and entirely unneces- 
sary fouled area, the authors of the scheme had 
caused these channels to discharge their offensive 
contents into large rectangular grease-traps 
which retained the grease upon the premises, and 
the sour smell of the putrifying grease in these 
channels and traps pervaded the place, the 
grease offending the eyes and the stench the nose’ 
in fact, sickness and sore throats were attributed, 
no doubt justly, to the horrid effluvia. 

All this has been swept away. The sinks now 
discharge properly through ventilated and 
trapped lead waste-pipes (with expansion joints) 
into circular flushing-rim gullies in the open air, 
and large automatic flush-tanks discharge through 
flushing pipes of ample area into these gullies at 
sufficiently frequent intervals to break up all the 
grease and sweep it through and out of the drain- 
age system without trouble or attention. All smell 
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has been removed simply by reducing fouled sur- 
faces to a minimum. 

This is only another proof, among many, that - 
this old-fashioned and sanitarily bad requirement 
should be removed from sanitary by-laws.—l 
am, &c., Cras. E. Gritron, , 

A.M.Inst.C.E., Mem.Soc.Architects. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, 


Sm,—You note in the last issue of the 
Burtpinc News, an animated controversy re 
bells for St. Patrick’s Cathedral being obtained 
from England, which has called forth a letter 
from an Irish architect, naming English architects 
now doing work in Ireland. ‘To those acquainted 
with the majority of modern architecture in Ire- 
land it will be welcome news to hear that such 
men as Sir A. Blomfield and W. D. Carée are 
among those adding to the architecture of Ireland. 
Of course, it is not to be presumed that there are 
no able architects in the country. There are 
several who will equal the English architects, and 
their work is a credit wherever seen; but, on the 
other hand, there are some whose work, to say the ~ 
least, might be improved by many pupils of one 
one or two years’ training, and yet some of these 
men are doing the greater part of the work there. 
Tt is a well-known fact, too, that a great deal is 
done by English draughtsmen and ‘‘ ghosts,’”’ few 
of the leading offices being without their English 
assistant; in fact, I know of several architects 
who will not have their own countrymen as 
assistants, and always go to England if in want. 
The necessity is well known by those acquainted 
with Ireland, and Mr. Thomas Drew, the presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ire- 
land, has drawn attention to the fact that, if they 
want any extra help, the backwardness of Irish 
assistants necessitates them sending their work to 
England to be done. It is not, however, to be 
presumed by this that there is plenty of chance 
for English assistants ; on the other hand, there 
is a necessity for such a caution as was seen in 
your advertising columns some 18 months ago. 
Concerning the importation of English bells, we 
know there is always a shouting when opportu- 
nity is giving against anything English; yet I 
know Irish architects who always (or. nearly so) 
go to England for various work, not only bells, 
for their Catholic churches. What is to be done 
if Irishmen won’t keep up to the times? Their 
own countrymen are not likely to send the orders 
to England if obtainable in their own land, espe- 
cially for their own churches.—1l am, &e., 

GorTH. 


POOR MORTAR. 


Sm,—If your correspondent ‘H.C. S8.”’ will 
tell ‘his’? realers why air isin a pulverulent state 
when freely exposed to lime, he will ‘‘ have some- 
thing to say worth occupying your space with.”’ 
In the course of forty-five years’ intimate connec- 
tion with building operations and building opera- 
tives, the term ‘‘oxide of lime’’ has never once - 
been applied to lime by chemists or non-chemists 
in my hearing. Your correspondent misses the 
point of my letter to you—it was merely to plead 
for accuracy and simplicity in the use of scientific 
terms when describing materials used in building, 
and their inter-action one with another. 
‘“H. CO. S.,’”’ for instance, applies to a common 
well-known substance the names ‘‘lime,’’ ‘‘ oxide 
of lime,’’ ‘caleic oxide,’’ ‘‘ oxide of calcium,’’ 
and ‘* CaO,’? all in a few lines. If-‘+ H. C.S.” 
writes for people who are already well acquainted 
with the subject this does not matter; but if for 
students or the general public, then, applying so 
many different names to the same substance may 
lead to confusion. With reference to the closing 
paragraph of Mr. Busbridge’s letter, itis probable - 
that the Romans kept their lime moist in covered 
pits. Like most others engaged in building, the 
writer had an idea that lime once set was useless 
as a cementing material. Experiment showed 
this notion to be false; for lime, which had been 
made into putty and allowed to set—that is, to get 
quite dry and hard—was stronger when pounded 
up and made into mortar the second time. 
Briquettes, lin. square in section, carried only 
821b. after a month in the first case, whilst, in 
the second case, the briquette sustained a weight 
of 1341b. before fracture.—I am, &c., 

W. HE. M. 


arr —_ 


The death was announced on Friday of Mr. John 
Faill, of Messrs. A. and J. Faill, contractors, Glas- 
gow. He had been in business for over forty years, 
and his firm laid all the tramway lines in Glasgow. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11798.|—Rough Cast.—It is desired to haye a 
portion of building done in rough-cast plastering of a 
good rich chrome colour. How is this done, and how 
should it be specified, and with what proportions ?— 
W.C. Dr B. 


[11799..—Woodwork of Windows.—Will some 
reader inform me which way to take out quantities for 
painting the woodwork of windows ?—SrupEnt. 


(11800. }—Ink.—Several ink perspectives which I haye 
lately seen had a moist appearance, as if the ink were 
still wet. Can any of your readers inform me how this 
effect is produced—whether it is by a special kind of ink, 
or by a wash laid on when the ink is dry ?—A. InGuis. 

[11801.|—Essex.—Can any of your readers inform me 
which is the best local stone and facing brick for a large 
building near to Shoeburyness ‘—IyquiRER. 

[11802.]|—Flashings.—I should be glad to know the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two methods (A and 
B) of flashing the side of a chimney head. The former is 
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generally used in Scotland, and the latter quite common 
in the South of England, but with lead soakers under- 
neath the slates or tiles. What-is the full definition of 
the term “‘flashing’’?? Does the apron constitute a part 
of the flashing, as all the flashings are not specified to 
have aprons? Should a flashing eyer ‘be without an 
If so, in what position ?—GaLLaTown. 


apron? 

{11803.]—Surveyor’s Chains.—I would feel much 
obliged if some of your readers would inform me where 
to obtain 100ft. surveyor’s steel chain, and what would be 
the price? Each link 1ft. in length. Chain to be used 
for railway line.-—Romeo. 


[11804.}— Building Construction.—I wish to 
know the best books to use for Honours stage (S. and A.) 
Building Construction? I know of Rivington’s; but it is 
not sufficient to answer questions on architecture, sewer- 
age, plumbing, &c.—Honoris. 


{11805.|—Fireproof Plaster.—Will some reader 
kindly give me any particulars of a material that will not 
crack or crumble or peel if exposed to great heat? Is the 
* Asbestic” suitable, and how can I use it ?—Tyro. 


[11806.] — Fixing Marble Slabs to Inside 
Walls.—Which is considered the best way of fixing 
marble in thin slabs to a new brick wall? Are there any 
precautions necessary to prevent fracture in case of the 


settlement of the brickwork? I should be glad to have 
any advice.—A. H. R. 


[11807.|—Bath and Sink Wastes.—What trap for 
outside the wall of a house will satisfy the provisions of 
the Local Government Board? These wastes are to be 
discharged in the open air over a channel toa trapped 
gully. Information will oblige a—ConstanT READER. 


@[11808.|—Disconnecting House-Drains.—Many 
methods for doing this are before the profession, but they 
are too elaborate and costly for general use. Is there a 
simple and inexpensive way of disconnecting the house- 
drains from sewer ?—A Buiuper. 


REPLIES. 


[11794. |—Parpoint Facing with Brick Lining. 
—Parpoint wall facing with brick lining makes a yery 
good and strong bond, if properly specified and carried 
out. This class of stone walling should be specified 3in. 
to din. deep, and din. in the bed, backed with either 4}in. 
or 9in brickwork, as required, walled with a cavity and a 
through stone every Superficial yard, thus making the 
wall strong and well tied in.—Atperr © Free AN 
21, Green-street, Morecambe. ; sa 


(11796.]— Joists.—If the ceiling 
seasoned, they will last for many years: 
concrete is a preservative to some extent, Ni it is 
better to ceil to laths fixed to joists than to Nears 
concrete. Ventilation or a current of*air could be secured 
by boring holes through each of the ceiling joists in a 
few places, and to ventilate the space by a small opening 
in the outer wall. But there is a better way by using the 
expanded metal lathing for the plaster, and so avoid all 
wooden joists the metal lathing is secured by hooks fixed 
in the concrete. The ceiling is thus suspended by stuall 
hooks below the concrete, thus allowing an air space and 
making a capital fire and sound proof ceiling, Send to 
the Expanded Metal Company, Ltd. Upper Thames 
street, .C., for particulars.—G. H. Ge coe 

[11797.]—Contracts.—I am yery 
claim can be made under the circums 


joists are well 
the lime of the 


doubtful if any 
tances related by 
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‘‘Surveyor,’”’ as the contract was accepted and carried 


out, and the contractor can plead that his tender was 
accepted as a whole pepe pan dace ol If the items were 
liable to correction, there may haye been some ground for 
making the claim. Has the error been pointed out? As 
to liability for inaccurate quantities, a builder can obtain 
relief in equity if he finds a mistake in the bill of quan- 
tities, if he can show that the architect knew of it; and 
that being so, itis fair that any mistake the contractor 
on his side makes should be rectified. The case of 
‘Neill y. Midland Railway” may help ‘‘Suryeyor.”— 
io ARS 


[11797.]—Contracts. — ‘‘ Surveyor”? has opened an 
important question. Supposing the contractor had ex- 
tended the 50s. as 50d., which of the two sums would 
“‘Surveyor’’ have considered he would have been entitled 
to place to the credit of his client? Ihave always con- 
sidered a provisional sum in a bill of quantities to bea 
‘‘ fixed’ one, entirely under the control of the architect 
(or surveyor), no matter how it has been treated by the 
contractor. If he ignores it (and probably obtains a 
contract by so doing), is the client to have the cost of his 
building increased if the provisional work be executed, 
or suffer by it not being done, through a contractor’s 
negligence or wilfulness? If a provisional sum be magni- 
fied, it militates against the tender being the lowest ; if 
it became a rule to deal with the ‘‘extended”’ sum (if it 
differs from the provisional amount), difficulties must 
arise. Having stipulated that a contractor shall provide 
a certain sum of money in his tender for something (seen 
or unforeseen) to be done, nothing more, nor less, should 
be considered when squaring-up the contract ; whether 
he increases, reduces, or omits it is entirely his affair. In 
the quantities for the erection of a large public institution 
in a suburb of London, the provisional sum of £2,000 was 
inserted for carving. The contractor omitted to ‘‘extend”’ 
it; nevertheless the carving was executed, and no extra 
was allowed.—Tuomas 8S. Jmromug, F.S I. 


So 


CHIPS. 


Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry in the 
council chamber, Cowpen, Blyth, on Friday last, 
into an application by the Cowpen Urban District 
Council to borrow £4,700 for works of private street 
improvement. 


Ald. Hind, J.P., of Stockton, has just been 
elected and installed Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers. When Mayor of Stockton, 
in 1884, Ald. Hind was invited to become a member 


of the Company, and thereafterwards made a 


Liveryman and Freeman of the City. 


At the Parochial Hall, St. George, Bristol, on 
Friday, Mr. C. March held an inquiry respecting the 
application made by the St. George Urban Council 
for loans of £6,898, £5,041, and £520, to be used 
for works and street improvements, 


The Victoria Hall, Ancoats, erected by the Man- 
chester and Salford Mission at a cost of about 
£9,000, was opened on Thursday in last week. 


Considerable progress is being made with the 
demolition of slum property in Southampton, 
embracing the square between Blue Anchor-lane 
and Simnel-street. The work is being carried out 
under the supervision of the borough engineer, Mr. 
W. B. G. Bennett. Very little brickwork remains 
to be seen above the hoarding, and Blue Anchor- 
Sy is closed to the public, together with King John’s 

alace. 


At Shrewsbury last week, a block of board schocls 
in St, Michael’s-street were formally opened. The 
schools have been erected from the plans of Mr. A, E. 
Lloyd Oswell, architect, of Shrewsbury, and the 
contract was taken by Mr. T. Pace, also of Shrews- 
bury. ‘The ground floor—the girls’ school—consists 
of a general room, from which open out two class- 
rooms (each capable of accommodating 60 children), 
cloakroom, and lavatories. On the mezzanine floor 
are the schoolmaster’s rooms. The boys’ school, 
which is situated on the top story, is a counterpart 
of the girls’, 


Colonel A. J. Hepper, R.E., Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Wombwell, on Friday, in reference to an applica- 
tion to borrow £4,000 for the purposes of street 
improvement. There was no opposition to the 
application. ‘ 


Trinity College Parish Church, Edinburgh, which 
has been in the hands of the painters and electri- 
cians, was reopened on Sunday, after renovation 
and decoration of the ceiling, walls, and iron 
columns. These decorations contrast well with the 
grey stone walls of the apse, which is constructed 
with the material that formed part of the original 
church built in 1462. Electric light installation has 
been introduced. The work was carried out by 
Messrs. J. and T. Harvey, painters, Forth-street, 
and Messrs. John White and Co., plumbers, South 
St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh. 


Dr. Thomas held an inquest on Friday at St. 
Giles’s Coroner’s Court on the body of Thomas 
Henry Yeomans, aged 56, master builder, lately 
residing at 24, Marchmont-street, Bloomsbury, 
who on the previous Tuesday night was found dead, 
suspended by the neck from a beam in the store- 
room at his workshop in Drury-lane. After hear- 
ing the evidence of the son and brother of deceased, 


the jury returned a verdict of ‘Suicide while of 
| unsound mind,’ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, , 

CASES UNDER THE Buriprne Act.—Sxcrions 56. 
(3), 59 (1), Part VII. First ScuEDULE AND By- 
LAWS.—W OODEN INcLosuURES, Party Wats, &¢.— 
(A. Payne district surveyor of Kast-Hackney (South) 
and North Bow v. William Slater. North London 
Police Court, before Mr. Frederick Mead.)—Mr. 
W.Slater appeared in person. The district surveyor 
said defendant had made a washhouse addition at 


back of 21, Lauriston-road, Hackney, converting — 


the wall of adjoining house into a party-wall, with- 
out carrying out the rules as to party-walls with 
regard to it. He had erected an inclosure at the 
back-of yard, of wood, with door and two windows, 
instead of a brick wall; he had also erected a copper 
and irregular chimney ; he then allowed some time 
to elapse, and converted the whole into a building 
by putting a roof on. 
an addition at the same premises before in 1893, and 
stated that the things complained of had been done 
a long time before, and tried to mix up the case 
with the work done in 1893. The magistrate took 


sometime to consider his decision and gave judgment 


on Oct, 1, 1897. He stated that he had come to 
the conclusion that the work done by the defendant 
came within the Act, and must be done according to 
the rules. He inflicted a nominal fine of 103, and 
12s. costs, and intimated that if the work was not 
amended to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, 
the defendant would be liable to further penalties. 
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There was but little improvement in business at 
the Auction Mart last week, the absence of saleable 
properties being very marked. The aggregate 
amountofsaleseffected was£35,499. There was, how- 
ever, a notable increase of successful transacti 


in the provinces, the demand for land continuing to 


show a firm upward tendency. 


Although the restoration of the priory church of © 


St. Bartholomew the Great is practically completed, 
further portions of the original building are still 
being found. During the last fortnight some 20ft. 
of the exterior wall of the north side of the Lady 
chapel have been uncovered whilst removing the 
earth from the site of Lady Saye and Sele’s alms- 
houses, which, until recently, abutted on to this side 
ofthe church. This wall will now be left perman- 
ently exposed. 


The memorial stone of intermediate schools at 
Newtown, Mont., was laid on Thursday in last 


week, The building will be of brick with slated 


roofs, and will accommodate 70 boys and 65 girls. 
There will be an assembly hall seated for 150, six 
classrooms, laboratory, workshop, cooking and 
laundry rooms. The total cost will be £3,700 


-| including site. Mr. W. H. Thomas, of Oswestry, is 


the contractor, 


At the instance of the Strand Board of Works, the 


owner of five houses in White Horse-yard was 
summoned to Bow-street Police-court on Friday to 
show cause why they should not be closed. When 
the case was called there was no response, and it 
was stated that the landlord had not been near the 
houses for four or five months, even to collect the 
rents, It was also said that the dwellings, in which 


forty-three people were housed, were in a very - 


dilapidated state; some of the staircases were 
dangerous; the water had been cut off, and the 
sanitary arrangements were defective. Sir James 
Vaughan made a closing order, but suspended it to 
enable the tenants to obtain other lodgings. ; 


The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of anew 
chapel in connection with the Convent of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Gilmore-place, Edinburgh, was. 
performed on Friday by Archbishop Macdonald. 
The building, which has already been commenced, 
is being erected by Messrs. Wm. Beattie and Sons 
from plans by Mr. James M. Monro, Glasgow. It 
is in the Romanesque style, and is intended to 
accommodate about 250 persons. Besiles the 
chapel proper, there will be behind the sanctuary a 
number of sacristies for the use of the Sisterhood. 
The cost will be about £3,000. 


A meeting of the General Purposes Committee of 
the Blackpool Town Council was held on Wednes- 
day week, when the question of providing a tower 
for the new town hall was discussed. The design 
of Mr. R. B. Edmondson was submitted, and a 
tender handed in for the work, the amount for 
which was in advance of the last by £2,000. In 
answer to a question the town clerk stated that the 
cost of the new town hall, including the site, but 
not the tower, had been £40,172 so far. After 
several objections had been made to the heavy 
expenditure, aresolution was moved recommending 
the council to accept the tender. 


-At, Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council it was agreed, on the motion of Dr. Long- 
staff and Mr. Benn, to instruct ‘‘ the Parliamentary 
Committe to take steps to insert a clause in one of 
the Council’s Bills empowering the Council to pur- 
chase or contribute towards the cost of purchasing 
or otherwise incur expenditure in connection with 


the preservation of buildings and places of historic BS - 


or architectural interest.’’ 


Defendant had carried out | 


s 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


Carpirr WATER SuppLy.—In continued develop- 
ment of the new water supply for Cardiff, from the 
Breconshire Beacons, another reservoir, No. 1, was 
opened on Thursday in last week at the foot of the 
Beacons, about 10 miles beyond Merthyr and 34 
from Cardiff. The embankment is 1,200ft. long 
across the Taff Vawr Valley, and incloses a storage 
which will amount, it is estimated, to 335,000,000 
gallons, and afford an additional supply to Cardiff 
of 3} millions of gallons daily. The cost of this 
reservoir approximates to £200,000. The work has 
occupied in construction four years and a half. 
The construction of other reservoirs in the Beacons 
pact is regarded as a question of a few years 
only. 


MipptEton, LAncs.—By the completion of the 
Middleton sewage scheme, which was celebrated on 
Friday by the opening of the new outfall works, 
the condition of the Irk, whose murky waters as 
they flow into the Irwell have long been a reproach 
to Manchester, will be considerably improved. 
Instead of pouring raw sewage into the river, the 
Middleton Corporation will now be able to dis- 
charge a clear and apparently inoffensive effluent. 
The whole cost of the sewerage and sewage disposal 
works, which have now occupied the attention of 
the health committee for a year or two, will be at 
least £50,000. The scheme provides for a present 
population of between 24,000 and 26,000, and for 
any considerable increase which there may be for 
many years to come. The sewage works opened 
are at Land’s End, near Rhodes, and there is ample 
ground for their expansion as the needs of the town 
—of late growing somewhat rapidly—may demand. 
The committee decided to adopt the International 
system of sewage treatment, now very well known 
in this country. The cost of the works will amount 
in all to about £13,500. Mr. H. L. Hinnell is the 
engineer. The sewage passes through clarifiers to 
the filter-beds, where it is united with polarite. 
The process of pressing the sludge from the sewage 
tanks into cakes for manure was shown at the 
inaugural ceremony. 
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_At Friday’s meeting of the Stirlingshire County 
Council, Mr, G. T. Gough was appointed sanitary 


inspector for the western division of the county. 
Lady Kennaway unveiled, on Wednesday week, 


" a lychgate which has been placed at the entrance 


to Alfington churchyard, near Ottery St. Mary. 
The church was built in 1849, and the contractor 
for the gate, which is of oak on masonry founda- 
tions, was Mr. William Bastern. 


The steam tramways at Stockton, Thornaby, and 
Norton were discontinued on Monday, this course 
being rendered necessary by the forward condition 
of the work of laying the lines for the new electric 
system. As far as Blair’s works in Norton-road 
have been reached from Norton, and work has been 
commenced from the Brewery Bank, Thornaby, 
down the Middlesbrough - road. On Monday 
operations will be commenced in the Stockton High- 
street, and the Norton and Thornaby gangs will 
work towards this centre. Some hundreds of men 


‘are employed, and the progress made has been very 


rapid. The system is expected to be in running 
order by May. 


At Hope Park U.P. church, Edinburgh, on 
Friday, a memorial tablet to the late pastor, the 
Rey. Thos. McEwan, was unveiled. Let into the 
vestibule wall opposite the main entrance to the 
church, the medallion, which is in bronze, and 
represents Mr. M‘Ewan in the act of preaching, 
rests on a dark marble slab. It is the work of Mr. 
Pittendrigh Macgillivray, sculptor, of Edinburgh. 


The Clergy Daughters’ Schools, Casterton, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, are being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. EK. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


The extension scheme of the Church of Scotland 
in Govan parish was advanced another step on 
Saturday, when the foundation-stone of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Polmadie, was laid. The new 
edifice, which is to be Early Norman in style, will 
be seated for 800 persons, while 300 more will be 
accommodated in halls adjoining. The interior will 
be finished in undressed stone, the roof will be 
of open timber, and the congregation will be seated 
on chairs. The total cost is estimated at £4,000. 
Two other churches are also in course of erection in 
the parish of Govan as part of the same movement. 
One, that of St. Bride in Partick, will be opened 
this month, and the other, that of St, Kenneth in 
Linthouse, has just been commenced. 


The forthcoming archeological report of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for 1896-7 will contain 
Mr. B. P. Grenfell’s report of his excavations at 
Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus), and also a collation by Mr. 
A. S. Hunt of four chapters of Thucydides, from a 
papyrus of the first century. 


Our Ofiice Table, 


A tecturE upon Art, considered on its prac- 
tical side, was given before the Art Society at 
Southampton, on Thursday evening in last week, 
by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. The author prefaced 
his lecture by remarking that he had been accus- 
tomed to the smell of paint from his infancy, and 
had had the benefit of visiting the workshops of 
brilliant artists during the past fifty years. Not 
only had he talked to and asked questions of 
them, but had in many instances seen them 
actually at work, and, furthermore, in his own 
work, having been extremely fond of trying all 
sorts of technical dodges and experiments, it 
occurred to him that possibly it might be of 
interest to them, if he were to give them a few of 
the results of his experience of some of the various 
methods, mediums, and materials by which artists 
expressed their ideas. This he proceeded to do, 
and referring in passing to pen-and-ink work, he 
advised all who had children who were artistically 
inclined, to let them draw in pen and ink, and 
never mind the mess they made with the ink. It 
was splendid material for them to learn in, and 
there was always a living for the person who 
could draw well in line. After a brief reference 
to water-colour painting, the artist remarked that 
fresco painting was entirely unsuited to our 
climate. Mural decoration in England seemed to 
be a failure on account of the smoke and gas, 
though in churches and other clean places a 
mixture of ordinary oil-colours with turpentine 
and wax was very effective and durable. He 
painted a small reredos in this way thirty-five 
years ago, and it had lasted admirably. In the 
course of some instructive hints with reference to 
painting in oils, Mr. Leslie said that if there 
were fewer exhibitions better work would be 
accomplished. [f painters could take two or 
three years over a picture they would do better. 


Tux Superior Jury at the Brussels Exhibition 
have confirmed the awards made to the following 
British artists :—Médaille d’ Honneur.—bL. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A. First-class Medals (painting.)— 
Frank Dicksee, R.A., E. J. Gregory, A.R.A., 
Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., H. Herkomer, R.A., 
Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I., J. W. Waterhouse, 
R.A., J/C. Hook, R.A., J. S: Sargent, R.A. ; 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A. (sculpture.) Second-class 
Medals (painting.)—W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
S. J. Solomon, A.R.A., J. Aumonier, R.I., G. 
Clausen, A.R.A., Charles Green, R.I.,D. Murray, 
A.R.A., Mrs. Allingham, R.W.S., R. Macauley 
Stevenson, J: Lavery, J. W. North, A.R.A., 
W. W.. Ouless, R.A.; J. L. Pearson, R.A. 
(architecture) ; G. Frampton, A.R.A. (sculpture), 
A. Drury (sculpture) ; D. Y. Cameron (engraving). 
The exhibition authorities have purchased the 
picture ‘‘ Apple-blossom and Tulips ’’ (No. 118), 
by Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., for the Grand 
Lottery. 

Tue utter lack of capability on the part of 
some of our clergy to grasp the merits of things 
architectural is aptly illustrated by the following 
recent incident:—A case was tried in a Con- 
sistory Court in the West of England last week, 
the rector being desirous of erecting oak stalls in 
his chancel at his own expense, and the principal 
farmer of the parish opposing on the score of 
stalls being Roman innovations. The parson won 
the day, and the farmer was mulcted in costs. 
When asked by a correspondent who the architect 
was under whom the proposed new work would 
be carried out, the reverend gentleman replied 
there was none, and explained that he had gone 
to a ready-made provider of such things. To 
use his own words he said :—‘‘ The work was so 
small a matter it did not seem to me worth while 
to employ an architect. . . . I simply went to 
him ”’ (i.¢., the universal provider), ‘‘ and bought 
half a dozen stalls just as I might have bought 
half a dozen surplices.’’ Comment is needless. 


Tux distribution of prizes to the students of the 
architecture and building construction and wood- 
carving classes was held on ‘Thursday evening in 
last week at King’s College. The Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, principal of the college, occupied the 
chair, and was supported by, amongst others, 
Sir Henry Harben, and the master, clerk, and 
warden of the Carpenters’ Company. Professor 
Banister Fletcher reported that the competition 
for the two free scholarships, given by the Car- 
penters’ Company, took place at the college on 
September 27. There were twelve candidates, of 
whom ten sat for the examination, the successful 
candidates being Mr. A. C. Remnant (126 marks) 


and Mr. O. J. T; Dadd (123 marks). In conclu- 
sion he announced that since the opening of last 
session the whole of the original diagrams and 
drawings prepared by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., and his pupils, numbering some 400 draw- 
ings, had been presented by his son, Mr. John 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., to the architectural school 
of the college. Sir Henry Harben presented the 
prizes to the successful students, and afterwards 
delivered a short address to the students present. 
The Rev. Dr. Robertson, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir Henry Harben, observed that a 
great deal of the success which the classes had 
achieved was due to the support received from 
the Carpenters’ Company. Mr. Joseph Henry 
Gibbins, Master of the Carpenters’ Company, 
seconded the vote, which was carried unani- ~ 
mously. A conversazione was held afterwards, 
various exhibits in connection with the archi- 
tectural classes being thrown open to the guests. 


Pustic interest will be revived in the dis- 
covery a few years since of the remains of the 
famous pleasure triremes of the Emperor Tiberius, 
at the bottom of lake. Nemi, about 17 miles south- 
east of Rome, from the fact that last week the 
Court at Rome ordered the castle and lake of 
Nemi to be ‘offered by public auction for debt. 
The present owner of the Nemi estate is Don 
Filippo Orsini, Prince Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, the highest lay position at the Papal 
Court. The remains found include several massive 
metal mooring rings, fixed in the mouths of well- 
modelled bronze heads of Meduse, lions, and 
wolves, allin an excellent state of preservation. 
The stakes to which the Tiberian vessels were 
moored to the quay are also in a good state of 
preservation, and it is conjectured that the remains, 
possibly some portions of the famous triremes 
themselves, are still submerged in the lake. 


Tun fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Master House Painters of England 
and Wales was opened in the Albert Hall at~ 
Sheffield, on Tuesday, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was followed by an address from the Presi - 
dent, Councillor J. Smith, of Sheffield. The 
attendance of delegates and guests has been about 
300. A portion of the Albert Hall has been set 
apart for an exhibition of wall decoration, brushes, 
paints, varnishes, &c., used in the trade, was 
thrown open to the public since Friday last. 
On Tuesday afternoon, the reports of the various 
committees were taken, and in the evening Mr. 
J. T. Cooke, headmaster at the Sheffield School 
of Art, read an interesting paper on “ Art and 
Technical Education and Art Classes,’’ which 
was followed by a discussion. ‘The two papers 
read on Wednesday morning were one discussing 
‘The Desirability or Otherwise of Painters’ 
Standards,’’ by Mr. Alex. G. White, Liverpool, 
and one by Mr. Goodier, namely, “‘ A Review of 
the Modern Practice of asking for Tenders, 
with some Suggestions for the Remedying 
of the Abuses Therein.’? Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
¥.R.1.B.A., gave an address in the afternoon on 
‘The Development of Counter- Change in 
Colour,’’ and ‘‘ Some Notes on the Artistic Side 
of our Craft’? were given by Mr. Thomas Bonnar, 
F.S.A. On Wednesday evening the President’s 
‘‘ At Home’? took place, and yesterday (Thurs- 
day) the annual excursion to Chatsworth and the 
annual dinner furnished a pleasant wind-up to 
the proceedings. To-day (Friday) several of the 
famous works in the city will be visited. 


A merrinc of the Newquay Urban District 
Council was held last week to consider the plans 
submitted by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Truro, for an hotel to be built at Headland, con- 
cerning which site, it will be remembered, there 
igan animated dispute, which recently culminated 
in riotous proceedings as to an alleged right of - 
way. The surveyor reported that the plans were 
in perfect accordance with the local by-laws, and 
some of the members still proposing to delay 
coming toa decision, the clerk pointed out that 
the members must approve or disapprove of the 
plans, and assign a reason within a month, in 
accordance with section 158 of the Public Health 
Act of 1894. He further reminded the members 
that no reference to a right of way ought to 
influence them in passing or rejecting plans; but 
they might, in a separate communication, draw 
attention to the alleged public rights over the 
land. It was eventually unanimously resolved to 
disapprove of the plans on the ground that the 
drainage outlet was not thought suitable ; and 
further, to disapprove of them on the ground that 
it would obstruct public rights of way, and a 
committee of the board and of outside townsmen 
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was appointed to contest the latter point, if 
necessary. 

Tue annual distribution of prizes and certifi- 
cates awarded to the students attending the 
plumbing classes at the Regent-street Polytechnic 
during the season 1896-7, took place on Monday 
night. The teacher’s report was of a highly 
satisfactory character. One hundred and forty 
students were on the class roll, and of 70 taking 
part in the examinations, 15 had passed in 
honours (one obtaining a medal and money prize), 
15 in the ordinary grade, and 18 in the preliminary 
section. Hight students, moreover, had gained 
scholarships presented by the Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the London County Council. Sir 
Philip Magnus occupied the chair, and while 
distributing the prizes, observed that there was 
no class of tradesmen in whom the public seemed 
to take so deep a concern, and so intelligent an 
interest, as the plumbers. This was probably due, 
to some extent, to the fact that the public recog- 
nised its dependence for comfort and ‘sanitary 
conditions on the intelligence, skill, and morality 
of those engaged in the plumbing trade. They 
heard a great deal of foreign competition and of 
foreign workmen beating down the wages of our 
own artisans, but he had never seen a foreign 
plumber in this country. On the contrary, we 
exported our plumbers to all parts of the world, 
and found them busily occupied in nearly every 
important city on the Continent. If they wanted 
to know where to reside in a sanitary hotel at 
Nice or Naples, Cairo or Constantinople, they 
should not consult Baedeker, but go to some of 
the large English plumbing firms and find out 
‘where they had been doing their work abroad. 
Young plumbers must clearly understand that 
they were expected to possess other qualifications 
than knowledge and skill in their work. The 
must have thorough trustworthiness, love of truth, 
and a determination that they would never cover 
up any work that was not good. The plumber 
must work with his hand, brain, and soul; he 
must be intelligent, skilful, and truthful. This 
was a high ideal to set before them; but unless 
they accepted it, they would never succeed in 
satisfying their own consciences, or in doing the 
good work that was expected of them. 


Tur British Consul at Gothenburg, in his 
annual report on the trade of his district, says 
that along the coast from the Norwegian frontier 
as far as the Gullmar Fjord there is an almost 
uninterrupted stretch of splendid granite, with 
an average breadth of about three miles, while 
there are good and safe harbours and anchorages 
where vessels may load under almost any circum- 
stances, and, as a rule, without hindrance from 
ice in winter. Southward near Warberg and 
Holmstad, and farther on in the neighbourhood 
of Carlshamm and Carlscrona, there are also 
granite fields of considerable extent. Quarrying 
has been carried on for many years, but not on 
such a large scale as of late. Germany and Den- 
mark used to be the chief consumers ; but since 
the industry has grown into one of importance, 
other markets have been found, and orders have 
been received from across the Atlantic. Polished 
granite is not much exported or used within the 
country; the granite is supplied to buyers in a 
Semi-rough state, and they finish it to suit their 
own requirements. The granite of the different 
districts is suitable for all purposes—for . archi- 
tectural and ornamental work, as well as for 
paving streets and for making docks and quays. 
The colours are of great variety and beauty, and 
the Consul thinks there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for British importers obtaining raw 
material at a moderate price, since vessels carry- 
ing coal, salt, iron, or coke out are always 
willing to accept a low freight home. 


, Tun jubilee of the ministry as vicar at St. 
Peter s Church, Plymouth, of the Rev. G. R. 
Prynne, M.A., was to have been celebrated on 
Tuesday by the dedication of a colossal statue of 
our Lord, which was to stand in his church 
within a carved niche, just erected for that 
purpose, in the limestone wall facine the main 
entrance by the south-west porch. The new 
work has been designed, in keeping with its 
immediate surroundings, by Mr. “Geo. H 
Fellowes-Prynne, E.R.L.B.A., of Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, the son of the vicar, and 
architect of the church, and during the past week 
members of the staff of Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Longbrook-street, Exeter in whose 
studios the sculpture and its accessories were 
carried out, have been engaged in its erection 
On Saturday, however, on Opening, in the church, 
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the large case containing the statue, it was found 


that in transit over the railway it had come to 
grief, being broken in twain, the damage being 
quite past remedy. A new statue—a replica— 
will have to be made, representing a labour and 
serious delay of several months. The damaged 
statue represented a figure of our Lord some 8ft. 
high, carved, like the niche, in Caen stone. In 
the meanwhile, the new niche must remain vacant 
until Messrs. Hems and Sons can carve a new 
statue. - 
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PRE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


CLASSES COMMENCE OCTOBER lith . 
STUDIO OPENS ” 12th E 
Pamphlet containing full particulars and nomination forms for 
membership may be obtained upon application to the Hen. Secs., at 


56, Gt. Marlborough-street, W. 
E. HOWLEY SIM 
G. B. CARVILL, 
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It is estimated that there are nearly 300 houses in 
course of erection or recently completed in Peter- 
borough. ‘ 


The Horseferry Wesleyan Chapel at Pontefract 
was reopened last week after having been decorated 
by Messrs. Henry Butler and Sons, of Pontefract, 
from specifications and designs by Mr. Thomas 
Bottomley, of Crosshills, near Keighley. 


2 } Hon. Secs. 


A strike of some 7,000 builders’ workmen is in 
progress in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 
The strike will be a sympathetic one. Its purpose 
is to help the slate and metal roofers and the cornice 
and skylight makers to gain their demands for 
higher wages. 


St. John’s parish church, Edinburgh, was reopened 
on Sunday after internal decoration in colour and 
the introduction of the electric light, effected at a 


Y | cost of £600. 


The new Royal County Theatre, Kingston-on- 
Thames, was reopened on Monday night. The 
house, which is of small proportions, is built for the 
Kingston Theatre Co., Ltd., and seats 1,250 persons, 
of which the pit and gallery accommodate 500 each. 
The theatre is lighted by electricity, and hydraulic 
machinery sufficient te cope with any outbreak of 
fire has been provided. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, paid his first visit to Maidstone on Friday for 
the purpose of conducting the formal reopening of 
the church of Holy Trinity, after the completion of 
renovation and decoration at a cost of over £500, 
and the dedication of the new chancel screen which 
has been erected at St. Paul’s Church. Theinterior 
of the latter church has, during the past two years, 
undergone many improvements, The seating is 
entirely new, as wellas the pulpit and organ stand 
and cover. The pulpit is a work of art, and on 
its panels are carved scenes illustrating Biblical 
passages. The organ cover and stand is also carved, 
and the chancel screen is said to have been designed 
by the late Archbishop Benson, and it has been, at 
all age carried out strictly in accordance with his 
wishes. 


The arbitration on the claim of Messrs. Watson 
and Wilson for extras in connection with their con- 
tract with the Manchester Corporation for a section 
of the Thirlmere aqueduct has been going on this 
week and all last week before Mr. Hayter. The 
inquiry, which has been of a protracted character, 
involving much expense, is expected to be con- 
cluded in another week, 


The Hammersmith Vestry inaugurated on Friday 
a new scheme for electric lighting. Under the 
supervision of Mr, A. H. Preece, a generating 
station has been erected in Fulham Palace-road, 
from which electricity is distributed under the 
high-pressure alternating current system. Between 
sunset and midnight the streets are lighted by are 
lamps, giving a light equal to 1,200c.p. After that 
hour glow lamps are used. Sixpence a unit is 
charged to private consumers for the first two hours, 
and fourpence a unit for succeeding hours, a unit 
of electricity being equal to the light of a gas- 
burner consuming 120c.ft. of gas. Te alternative 
scale is that of the Board of Trade—23d, per unit, 
with a fixed charge of ls. 3d. per quarter for every 


8c.p. lamp. The cost of the installation has been 


£40,000, and between 8,000 and 9,000 lamps must 
be in use before a profit can be made. 


Mr. William Blythe, C.E., Edinburgh, has been 
consulted by the Dee District Fishery Board with 
regard to the proposals of Aberdeen Town Council 
as to the sewage outfalls in the Dee. On Saturday 
he made an inspection of the ground for the 
purpose of submitting a report on the subject, 


The master builders in Yorkshire have formed 


| themselves into a society under the title of the 
Trade Employers. The 


Federation of Building 
association, the object of which is the furtherance 


of the employers’ interests, already numbers nearly 
700 members, 
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On Thursday in last week a man named Grant, 
employed by Messrs. Perkins Brothers, contractors — 
for the redecorating of the Cardiff Conservative 
Club, was discovered dead, and fearfully mutilated, 
at the bottom of a lift employed for the conveyance 
of food. <A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death’? was 
returned by the coroner’s jury. ; 

Sir Augustus Webster, who is having a mansion 
built for himself at an estimated outlay of £20,000 
at Rose-hill, a fine position near the old Roman 
road between Mottisfont and Broughton, Hants, 
inspected the works on Tuesday. Messrs. Jenkins 
and Sons, of Southampton, are the builders. 


The movement for the erection of a clock tower 
on the Eastgate at Chester, in commemoration of the 
Diamond Jubilee, was again the subject of discus- 
sion on Friday, at a meeting of subscribers, pre- 
sided over by the mayor. It was stated that the — 
money in hand was £660, and it was decided to ask 
Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, architects, to prepare 
a design of light iron framework, on the centre of 
te, to receive the clock which Colonel 
Evans Lloyd offers to present to the city. 


The opening of the new County Council offices 
now in course of erection in Wakefield for the West 
Riding C.C. at a cost of £100,000 has been postponed 
from December Ist until the 23rd February next, on 
account of the backward state of the buildings, 


On Saturday the Bishop of Lichfield dedicated a 
reredos which has been erected in St. Chad’s, Lich- 
field, to commemorate the forty years’ pastorate of 
the late rector, the Rev. Prebendary John Graham, 
M.A. The reredos is of carved oak, with a repre- — 
sentation of Christ as the Good Shepherd in the 
centre panel, and has been erected, from designs of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, by Mr. R. Bridgeman. The 
floor within the communion rails has been relaid 
with black-and-white marble, and a brass tablet 
has been placed on the south wall of the chancel. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
the town-hall, Westbury, Wilts, on Friday, before _ 
Col. J. T. Marsh, R.E., in respect to the applica- _ 
tion of the rural district council of the West- — 
bury and Whorwellsdown Union for granting 
a loan of £8,000 for carrying out a water 
supply for the parishes of Westbury and Dilton 
Marsh. Mr. J. Callaway, clerk to the district 
council, explained that the population of the pro- 
posed area affected was 4,569, and the ratable 
value £18,156. The well and reservoir were in the — 

arish, and a provisional agreement had been made 
Ver the purchase of the land at £500. Mr. W. H. 
Stanley, surveyor, presented the plans and esti- 
mates. No objection was raised to the scheme. 


The West United Presbyterian Church at Alloa, 
N.B., which has just been repainted and decorated, — 
was reopened on Sunday. The interior has been — 
painted from designs by Mr. Bonnar, Edinburgh, — 
while the lighting and ventilation have been — 
improved. Rie ares 

At Hollywood Petty Sessions, Belfast, on Satur- 
day, Philip Dugan, builder and contractor, and his 
wife, were committed for trial charged with the — 
manslaughter of their son, aged 10} years, at 
Bloomfield on Aug. 16. ts Tak 


‘(A History of Renaissance Architecture in Eng- 
land, 1500-1800,’’ by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, M.A., _ 
of Exeter College, Oxford, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. It will be in two 
volumes, and will be illustrated with about 150 
illustrations from pen drawings by the author, and 
90 plates in cotlotype and half-tone from photo- 
graphs, drawings, and prints. : 

St. Jude’s Church, Hardwicke-street, Liverpool, 
was reopened on Sunday after internal decoration 
in colour, carried out by Messrs. G. H, Morton and 
Son, of Bold-street, in that city. 


Sir George Newnes has intimated his intention to 
build on Clarke’s Garden, Lynmouth, a town hall, 
municipal buildings, and a literary institute for the 
parish. The scheme will cost over £4,000, Atthe — 
recent meeting of the Lynton Urban District Council 


Mr. B. Jones, the architect, explained that Sir 


George proposed to build, on a piece of land he had — 


purchased in Lee Lane, some buildings, to include _ , 


a public hall, which would accommodate between 
400 and 500 people, a council room, with offices, — 


magistrate’s chambers, free library, which he would 


furnish with books, men’s institute, and caretaker’s — 


rooms, subject to the council’s approval. A hearty — a “i 


vote of thanks was passed to the donor. A com- 


mittee was appointed to meet Mr. B. Jones, who __ 


has been requested by Sir George to prepare plans, 
&e., to consider the necessary arrangements for the 
buildings. 
In order to avert a repetition of the scarcity of 
water experienced in Sandycroft during the recent 
drought, the Hawarden Waterworks Company are 
constructing a reservoir near the entrance to Moor- — 
lane, which will havea water capacity of 76,800c.ft., — 
equal to.479,000 gallons, The bottom of the reser- 
voir is about 90ft. above the level of Sandycroft. 
The work is being done under the ‘supervision of 


ie 
. 


a 
> 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Dorking —Workhouse Infirmary (65 beds, £4,C00 limit) ..... Oise (No first) £15, £5 ......05..008 Slant seivcsa’ Geo. Scales, Clerk, High-street Dorking .............cceeceeeees eT RN is . 13 
Pickering & Kirbymoorside—Gravitation Water-Supply Scheme No Premium ...........6.. cesssssseeeseerees Robert Kitching, Clerk to Pickering R.D.C., Pickering 16. 
Colne—Technical School, Free Library, and Public Hall (£5,500 ; 
lithit)< 2. ieeumetene kc BLY aig cn daars 2s v.cet Shas come hee ts nea tenes eae LEAs soOeeeaes 5 ds sssaapecaciteer Sbiansecens seeks Alfred Varley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Colne, Lanes............%sse0ee 97 20 
‘Wolverhampton—Free Library (selected Architects) ........:::0:05 ccccceeeneee se ak eae aside peeps tec ESR The Town Clerk, Wolverhampton ....55,..:ccccsscrssecesctcovyeessetessenesess ea AVS 
Eastcote and Northwood, near Ruislip—Sewerage Scheme ...... £40 for Combined Scheme, £15 for : : 
Eastcote, and £25 for Northwood. C. Woodbridge, Clerk, R.D.C., 38, High-street, Uxbridge...........:.. 09. 8100) 
Byfleet—Village Hall and Workmen’s Club (£1,500 limit) ...... D0 GUIDCAS a wwessacs pow CASE OnE eae F. C. Stoop, Hon. Sec., Albany House, Byfleet, Surrey ...........:.0000 Noy. 13 
Southend—St. Alban’s District Church...........c.csesessseccsseneenenses No premium offered; no Assessor : 
PIPMNOO Sd: Sect vhs raises vice svswnaensedaeteraes Rev. E. C. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea .............4:065 2 20 
pd OOOO] MCR! saup wccssavecsneduersias Secretary Public Works, Mexico City is.....cc.ssescecssesscensevceseesvscesans Sse OOs 
‘ £500 (merged), £300, £200 J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff ...........ccccssserenees Dec. 4 
Nottingham—Laying-out.and Planting Basford New Cemetery. £100, £50..........cccssscccessssrsesseeeeeseees Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham .............. er ER emia: 
L100, B50 se oss. 2,eecaseenss Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ..........:s0cscsseereeeeeeees ites 


. £100, £50, £25 


: J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec., Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ...(1898) Jan. 30 
.. 500dol., 250dol 


= Sec. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York...(1898) Feb. 28 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ (No first) £150, £100, £50 ............08 Secretary Building Committee, Newcastle ........ MovIaesieses .-.(1898) Mar. 1 
Brighton—Artisans’ Dwellings (local Architects only) ............ £75, £25 v.cececccccssseetevecevcssteateoeseres Fade Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton: “si .csecessalssscscncusecscervensscbarcckos _- 
Boscombe—Hospital Enlargement, Shelley-road ..........cescesveree seccaeeeseeeeeses nis Pavia one Tuncarn sa chnssencts J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............ — 
Carlisle—Board School (530 places)........ DeLee EeTTh Honk ay baad ve aseaae £205 LOM ress. essai as cabo aca ee en cane 8. Cartmell, Clerk, 27, Lowther-street, Carlisle .............cssssesereeneees — 

PEC UGER MATa ONT 0d FETOA TI OMT CCBA o.ciay'ioinn sos Se eanepios Ci dcnueesoven sdeve: Ovi nvereccdacuesses cedacs¥oaesser sas Bpsteaisadenn sees J. F. Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N..........02. 
Bexhill-on-Sea—Promenade Pier and Garden. ..............:cescseecevee scectevccececceseseeveeeeenee neseesssconeas ea aybe Secretary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill ............, Sicstertereeitied _ 
Blackburn—R.C. Infant School, Dean-street. ............ccscseesseceees GNofirst)e£ Gi cos: cic orscaruteasene soedegane The Rector, 48, Islington, Blackburn.............. Senos Seogpecazhcabtpesmseaiy _— 
Lichfield—Nursery Home and Invalids? Kitchen ...............00000 FAOE LD sears concanrcaie tives eg evel arene R. R. Redmayne, Secretary, 22, Dam-street, Lichfield........... sere taa _ 
Dukinfield—Town Hall (£7,000 limit) {........c.csssssssesssssssssessraee EAQ GE DOU, Mon carare in egaia dasveserncrasedteres Samuel Hague, Surveyor U.D.C., King-street, Dukinfield ............ _ 


LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


BUILDINGS. 

Mullingar —Chronic Block & Farm Buildings, Lunatic Asylum. Board of Control .... H. Williams, Secretary, Custom House, Dublin 9 
Abergwynfi—Calvinist Methodist Chapel... BS OE Me Ac ka ck gaveavintaas oe anves saben dts .. W. Daniel, 1, Station-road, Abergwynfi ..... 9 
Cardiff—Timber for Showyard Buildings.... ee .... Bath Agricultural Society .. LT. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace-walk, Bath........ Setaes wee es 
Bradford—Stable and Coach-House, Whetley Hill ...........cssce sessssssssessscensesnssersseeensane Srerescr ase Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Bldgs., Manchest acy Get 
Elgin—Three Blocks of Semi-Detached Cottages at Maisondieu Elgin Building Company G. Sutherland, A.R.1I.B.A., 51, High-street, Elgin ...............esereeees Pama: 
ADCravort.. mp Vver FLOUseSs-ANG SHOPS: vii sicstrouiessacsdudcctiericiess caieead cpaluRenbaeavberscssboPbren Mics stucaceedsrvsiee Thomas and James, Architects, Port Talbot ..........ccccc:esseseeseeeecoeee ro 
Sheffield—Stores, Abbeydale-road ...........sc:scccccsssvesseeconscesseees Ecclesall Industrial Society ............ Secretary, 201, Napier-street, Sheffield ..........ccccssecsesesesscsateonersesunes eee 
Bedale—Additions to Buildings, Diamond Hill Farm...........0.055 0 cessscccssessssessseeseees Misathieac Daverieu sects S. T. James, Hornby Castle, near Bedale.................5 a RE, 
Weston-super-Mare—Cottages ViseaN IE SM nica Pabocitd Pansy citaate eb S. J. Wilde, Architect, Weston-super-Mare Aaa 
Portland—Dwellings on St. Martin’s Estate Webster and Co., Architects, Fortune’s Well, Portland erected hy 
VS RSs gel 8 Bh Sopet ol 0208 Bera Ore en NS Ry Gy De a Co-operative Provision Society Geo. J. Hunter, Secretary, Haswell ........c..cccscssccseseesenncessesseueeeses ages 
Halstock—T wo ote Ne and Alterations of Farm Buildings 2... ..0.cicssceccscssssscose caseessesvesseervonesscsoos donne Pring=Halstoek y ¥ COV s<5s5.cens seqess qcdeas Woadconmecnesandset.Guaienes eiteD 
Elgin—Three Blocks Semi-Detached Cottages, Maisondieu ...... G. Sutherland, A.R.1I.B.A., Architect, 51, High-street, Elgin ......... 5, 9 
Forres— Works, Bulletloan Farm, St. Leonards=road. ......cccccccc0 cccsvsssessocecssvsevevesavvsvevesanene P. Foulton, Architect, Rambodde, Forres ..........ccssseeeveerseeesees PRP fae ta 
Blaenayon —Classroom at Garn Schools ......ciccccssesscseseeneees i tg Lansdowne and Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon Pn ts 
Lynn—Alterations, Auction Mart; Cattle Marketi...............ssc001 sseveessrnnecscccarsieveceeese SES store ce L. F. Eagleton, Bank Chambers, Lyntt..............:..sersssssceseaseoveenenses ee i) 
Glasgow—Two Ranges of T'wo-Story Good Sheds (1,476ft. and . 

1,444ft. long, by 75ft. wide) on South Pier, Prince’s Dock ...... Trustees of the Clyde Navigation ... James Deas, Engineer, 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow......0..sscee00 ye 
Castleford—Residence in Pontefract-road ...4....ecceesssesees .. Arthur Hartley, Architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford.............., Sesame BL: 
Porth—Alterations, Cymmer-road Schools ... iW Cre ELOWELy, O1OL cP OIGI Oy su rieioa oases etaee wen oahandivsaimyes lethgdvecsic tenses 5 eats 
Southend—Rebuilding Railway Tavern, Seratton. Thompson and Greenhalgh, Architects, Bank Chambers, Southend ,, 11 
Chester— Repairs at Workhouse, Hoole ........cccccssccseeseeenessesees William Turncock, Clerk, Union Offices, Hoole, Chester ........ Pokey aes! 
Busgkley—Extension of SaaF AM GHG CLOG res Met cletat aul Sasa cl teen ins ak sap hes cbakags cv en caetresvestedeesévasacdveveniees ss J. H. Davies and Sons, 24, Newgate-street, Chester ........ Se 
London—Three Blocks of Artisans’ Dwellings, Moira-place Mansfield Robinson,-Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. eee 

PARC DRG oa Ow clean Mae ca: mca, arene tera ew sek oie OP RRT EERE TL esa sacene CURE IEG eo ooe esas va badce Aa Geass vedGke cbsen guns R. B. Pratt, Architect, County Bank House, Elgin .........0...cseeeecees Ae 
Burnley—Stable at Altham .......5...sssectccrersosesereosceteuses ‘ G. H. Pickles, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Burnley ...........:...... pee 3! 
Ramsgate—Thirty-four Cottages in Church-road.. Hinds and Son, Architects, 57, Queen-street, Ramsgate.................5 Fe asl fe 
Great Snoring—Additions, Workhouse.............ccseseeeree s.eeceeeee Guardians of Walsingham Union .;. R.S. Butcher, Clerk, Fakenham ...........c.cccscccscetarerseeserseepacsennsenens Pee raced 
Halitax— Drapery Warehouse, Ra weon-Btreet- ii i.ccc.ycsscicsendscvev's siscbesesesdrcevestssrseygueseseusacvenecs saveowecee Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, George-street, Halifax .............. yn, 12 
North Woolwich—Stores and Offices, near Beckton.........0...60 London County Council ............... C. J. Stewart, Clerk, Spring-gardens, W.........c.cc:ssssesssccseseennccescees fh thge 
Barley — Ouse, Deis hton-lAnes..<,.sccranass vas~ojhoatcaasvadtorcaecasesaizp are cendenesc oh REMC ira er Aan ere ey Nr ri) C. H. Marriott and Son, Architects, West Park-street, Barnsley...... st ee 
Bromley—Fire Brigade Station and Stables, West-street ......... Urban District Council ............5.5055 Fredk. H. Norman, Clerk, District Council Offices, Bromley, Kent.. ,, 12 
PRDenionun ater OOD Aeey EH OSDICRL <4. ovomsksvesbsccevsssvsis sesswetcrse cPeecci sus swira sion teve) Aiieess viet doe) stviacnvens adh Stewart and M’Isaac, Solicitors, EIQim ........s0..s.ccesceesereseeserstaecsasens ea. 
Bradford—Boiler-House, &c, at Workhouse ..........0:.ccesesneeeeees Guardians of Bradford Union......... Thomas Crowther, Clerk, 22, Manor-row, Bradford ........s..0:0esseeseees Prphee 
Mhereoen. Mieniung Cottage, MOspical -:act <sccacacs ccsscecacalssoctecbaceecs tick deco eotius bodes iia bbs dudeb te betaccasste Stewart and MclIsaac, Solicitors, H1gQim ...........cccsscescnseeseceseeesecren vee rae 
Glasgow—Tenements, 167-175, Stobcross-street... . Corporationes-y.pe: fivesiecteves .. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow .......e0ccssersseeseees Aes al iv 
Barnsley—Four Houses and Shop, Hayland Common . British Co-operative Society .. G@. Moxon, Architect, Church-street, Barnsley. ........:::cccseceereceeseeree apa 
‘Worsborough Dale—Four Houses, Clarkson-street ........... Soa SAR EES a ee ee oe .. Wade and Turner, Architects, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley ...............0.5 Fee 
North Woolwich—Stores and Offices at Main Drainage Works.. London County Council..... .. C. J. Stewart, Clerk, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W..... me eta be 
Halifax—Goods Offices at North Bridge Station ..............c...00 Joint Railways Committee ............ A. Guille, Secretary, King’s Cross Station, G.N.R., London cman 
Stockwell—South-Western Hospital, New Pavilion and Recon- 

BEDECHOU- OL DTAINAGS .-...,..:).5.-ns0sestaressesesnae tesssseeesesseseaeeecee, Metropolitan Asylums Board.......... T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.........0..4 Tels 
Crook— Sixteen Cottages, i... iic.ocutscvsdscasece: csessseccncdnevoreveie .... North-Eastern Railway Company ... William Bell, Architect, York .............c:cseseseeesecesaeenesneeeeneseres ost got hehe 
Aberdeen—Monument in Duthie Park Town: Councils. sacs eraser earece John Rust, City Architect, Union-street, Aberdeen Seely efi: 
‘Castleford—Extending Dandelion Porter Brewery ...............+++ Morrison and Townend............+: .... John Townend, Morrison-street, Castleford......., Riis. savecbetoeaersicp ssh der 
Wavyertree—Alterations and Additions to Richmond Lodge, 

PRESTO REL ede a eons ccheth i ba .c<ray Stes hoa ivacvostoweotnrssosueeies’ esontte - Guardians of Toxteth Park............ J. Moulding, Clerk, 15, High Park-street, Liverpool .........1.:-.ece+ » 18 
Cardiff—Additions to Canton Police-Station .........ccceseeseees Corporationasgaisjas ccd eas seeding sos . J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff ...........ssceccsreresroee foe: 
Haverstock Hill—Gate Porter’s Lodge, North-Western Hospital Metropolitan Asylums Board ......... T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.......... Ate 
Bury, Lancs—Shelter for Casuals at Workhouse .............ss.00008 Guardians piers sises vwtverendsatand Pcadooke James Isherwood, Union Clerk, Bury  ....j..cssccctecscseccesscsseteoeevonserse roRae 

T. W. Scott, Clerk, Court House, Enfield.. reser fs 

orth-Eastern Railway Company... C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, YOrK ........c:sseesevsseecseeeneseccen vers wm as 
Jas. Williams, Secretary, Derby ...........c0.sceeseceedereeseceverowees Sle 

Bradford Provident Industrial Socy. Rycroft and Firth, Architects, Manchester-road, Bradford ... irae 
P. Dowdall, Clerk, Workhouse, Drogheda Pee eB. 


Clark and Moscrop, Architects, Darlington eel 
ato Electricity Committee..................... I. Cann Hughes, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster... wa pee 
Guardians of Stoke Damerel ......... werade 
» If 
Fe es 
» 15 
» 15 
MRR FETE Tes coe cocosa"'c oGhessess oloscsavegtibaaseateses acest tangatecaieent J. eae 9, Biliter-square, London, B.C. o.........esccesecceeeeceeevenene Peg: As" 
ssssoves Co-operative Society ............00.... R. P. Holdsworth, Secretary, 1, St. John-street, Silsden aia on 
eyewe Guardians ca abcitesirsiactiGesty tum COON H, SHE. Clerk, board ROOM; Callan’. ici cciriessdecersstsseet seseatden 9G2 LOL 
Fee he hak ores Nees whites alpine wits eee, MLUMOR ANG Brameep Architects, DIAGtOLd....1+,stuccces-scetercapdccenceustssra” Sime ee 
St. Marylebone Board of Guardians Hy. T. Dudman, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Northumberland-st.,W. ,, 18 
GP cckac ie Rar bewoes . sesssseseeeee Ke R. Templeley, Clerk of Works, Alnwick Castle ......0...:ccccccceee 99 19 
Beta Aeaey School Board.. ... G. and I. Steane, Architects, 22, Little Park-street, Coy ctesaeu 
5 ERR EMCEE Pier OOs +. sess skcussossvcavcbonccrensasthgestens lus PALE BOCKELAN GN LOFOCATN DON J cistaieienr sites vy gots 20 
Ee Corporation. .....4......., sesueeeeeeee Lown Clerk, Town Hall, Morley she 20 
Pee eeeC lize, tel oe scvacesncennty anh Bie ade ciece seesereenee Town Clerk Office, Clattern House, Kingston-upon-Thames............. 5, 21 
aoe COrporatiOn? itched aatedeantees cess UL Panel Black Down Clorkt, BEMASt..) sctsissivsnxcaneoncdecs ougstbecewed)) ogg HOL 
goatee Sanitary Committee ..................... W. Chapman Field, Borough Architect, Town Hall, Eastbourne ... ,, 22 
. Hartley Wintney Board of Guardians F. 8. Chandler, Clerk, Odiham, Hants .............ccccssecseeesecsereeeseneeees eee 


Me iveiaosrccnastocag cap keaeeavensousrvenintkesttirtce: Cs, Oe DOs ATOMIC PULL Ries tie eneertera: rest vects gesauvesiedt etna ees reecv ence re 
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BUILDINGS—continued. 
Lowestoft—Batteries and Drill-Shed..............cc.ssssevereseceeceeseces Royal Navy Reserve ..... Tar bcc Director of Works, 
West Mersea—Schools for 365 Children............. ... School Board........ caus ennt aah 
Windsor—New Passenger Station ............. : +e .... Great Western Railway C 
Hampstead —Enlargement and Alterations, Fi gade Station London County Council 
Leeds—Public Baths, Moanin een PEE. Bits fae ey Baths Committee...... ae nN; 5 a8 
E miriton —Repairs £0 Courthouse, -iasaseresseaga sacs Foss cpeapmnassnSatensnansoanyanca se Reestern rr ES i J x i 
eS Ooms eatolgdt sadee nolnce sstaciers satin eeiaeee tarts esate: Barry Railway Company .............:. W. Mein, Secretary, Barry Railway Company, Barry DOCK canaeners a hae 
Barnes, 8. W.—Six Shops and Houses, Rocks-lane cei isspaseasseseel ossheadsschaap edtaaatecseastockae ates teancausetaees F. and W. Stockers, Surveyors, 90, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C.... 5, 2 
Bromborough —Detached Ville. «. 0. vices rice ase <cqesnenpecancs te upuaph ess baar. w'sahoa clean teeras ter oon de seaita amen e anna Bell, Williams, Son, & Co., Surveyors, 40, North John-st., Liyerpool — 
Kendal—Enamelling-House, Stramongate Bridge...............-...6 Herbert Crore (5, sateen eae aes 
Bromsgrove Tiickey-Hesidemee :7y.cis,. a aasehussoteny Wives ebeaa boars, dove ilies Sena te tes oes Poa Acecheengee des shaperieagers — 
Carlisle-—W arehouses; Bcotch-Street x25; acocassecanssasngeedss uksasomnns cc dene ee uneseanvuce Cncseas ener e ea Bn Baap eae 
Portadown LOD VENG. =. cenectnret is roses sees desbuscesaaeaeiee cnasochamtte cates Sisters of Sacred Heart.................3 — 
Gwersyllt—Additions to. National Schools «..........crs<caseqacsscenanes ssynseaeccsterssesshercusengestce sneeteacieeseeee — 
Ponty pool—T wo Houses, W ainfeln-rOad <-...ssiscses sdsacnedrasnacoass meetscncatenousaectuct ossatmenass eenann cseatoased —_ 3 
Bournemouth— Wesleyan Church and Schools, Westbourne...... ......... iraqendanetieeaeeee — re 
Water Pulford—Farm Buildings, 02 cic. ciicapcovctanss¥acsacesiaaieceros as Captain Key Sas . 
Enfield—Terraces of Cottages <q, cascunsass hesnpissnigaya tenes oaiitinaeiideaasnds= sade tesketecLeane eee eee aE Ene oa 
Pinstord—Hchools sisrecloesco envoy sesavdare tip ia laes Weoka eens ten Stanton Drew School Board = 
Swanage—Burlington Hotel a; cca. tuncctvsn/vuns ates opresamap casas cites wee Crcaeeee re chacenage setae —_ 
New Ferry—Mortuary....,.... . Lower Bebington U.D.C. — 
Roths, N.B.— Town Hal. vosiensep winenrsivisoassveos nopes jane anemvannancnate tetra ttcl carat ec ee eee _ 
Bletchingley—Workhouse Enlargement. .............ccsseeceenseteersnes Godstone Board of Guardians......... a 
Camberwell—Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Bemhill-road .0....... ...ccecsccossceravcec sectecscocvensssesecesscccocses =: 
Long Eaton—Alteration of & ShOp....,......:ccssseesecseseececseeseneconge Leeds and Leicester Boot Oo. ......... < 
Llanelly—Additions and Alterations to Brynawel New-road 0... .......ceccesenseeseceeecesecec usecusees Beer fa oo 
Stockton-on-Tees—Buildings and Chimney, Bridge-road ......... Imperial Tramways Co.... AES od 
Revolying Observation Towers—T Wel». cvaissacsanscaccte nace vac cceduue Maat esree te teat oee eae — 
Leeds —Extension of Mill Premises, East-street..........00.-csese0eeee = 
Hexham-on-Tyne—Square Chimney (75ft. High) .1..5.0s..scscsse ta saete vseceecose cieseitee ent ee oe 
Holbeach=+Public Hall. OS pseu ean ane tee ee eee _ 
Stalybridge — Conservative Club, Mottram=road.....5..s:ssassssaetsth aclatslewwecssatineece StteeDonls nto noe : Be pon 
Swansea—A dditions, Waterloo Hotel, Oxford-street ...........0.+ —_— 
Hunslet—Extensions to Jericho-street Mission Chapel . J. M. Fawcett and Son, Architects, 26, Albion-street, Leeds .......... — 
Moreton—Footbridge . \tiiccssassccbeer tahoe teas eee ak a W. W. Fookes, Surveyor, Wareham ...ccecsscsscsvecscsecstevesseceesene Betts —_— 
Halton—Four Houses, Graveleythorpe C. W. Lambert, 89, Whingate, Armley.........0....:sscsscsoscsssessoassuseas Se coe 
Skegness—Pair of Villas, Algitha-road Jehapman cee. adie ee H. Harper, Architect, Market-place, Nottingham. .............ccsereeseeee _ 
Kirkby Lonsdale —Alterations and Additions, Royal Hotel ...... ...cscccecs-scessesvessssesoseovas ss Wpakaal cages John Kassell, Architect, Kirkby Lonsdale .............csccsseseesseursevee = 
Roundhay—Pair Semi-Detached Houses, Lidgelt Park Estate... Kirby Banks Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Park-place, Leeds .....0:ccccsceees = 
Hillsborough—T wo Houses <..5. jonas stuantertpiacndistetetarssicgn tee Bates i Gs ee ee ee T. Peckett, 19, Wood-road, Hillsborough........ ....cccccesrseeeee save Mees 
Preston—Sixteen Houses “i...iccssesessuacss sea L. and N.W. Railway Company...... G. F. Aveline, Estate Office, Central Station, Preston............cc0000008 = -— 
Rothes-——Town Hall’ cio scege een etree eR nL eect ed eee ee Aateaalechadleae Resend iatases R. B. Pratt, Architect, County Board House, Elgin ..........s:seceeceeee 
Roundhay—Detached House Mites LaTlly ig. otastateocarpanene te he ate Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Park-place, Leeds .......0:000008 — 
Braemar—Stables and Office Houses at Invercauld Arms Hotel .............1. ssessseccsesecsseccceecoeccesuscocces R. G. Foggo, Invercould Office, Braemar.......cc.cccssssecsetecccuerees eo 
Leeds—Caretaker’s House, Whingate-road School ..........s0006.-. Leeds School Board ......cccccsesseeoees W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds ............+. Capa saee _— 
Armley—T wo Houses'in iWhingate eres Bente ttre thes ease ee «+... Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Market-place, Leeds...... — 
Whitehead, Belfast—Villa Residence 2.0.0... ccccsecsssececsscuesevceee D. J. Lanigan ...+... Thomas Pentland, Architect, 35, High-street, Belfast......... — 
London—Additions to House at 5, Whitehall Gardens ...... in PGW ar ee Pimivseaencnete stasis ... R, Curwen, A.R.I.B.A., 149, Bishopsgate-street Without, E > 
Aylesbury—Three Shops and Houses, Cambridge-street H. J, Goodey....... . W. F. Taylor, Architect, Aylesbury | <1... ;.cs:s.cecssssdescssstvssesetegesselde — 
Meekuasepetag users car eresengpon del eeeisaiaesun cack Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Architects, Prudential-buildings, Bradford — 
‘Shoreditch! Vestry ......cssrssierseeieses as 
Aas SWWaLKIBAON 5 Sch Anc: tages, cel wees = 
WarrRnid 0.2 anskodieitsstereer tan eats — 
HOR. Kirk <...: i 
PchaolpBoard ..cic.cccscocscegueveen a 
Stowe Charity ........... orate Rae <a. 
T. Willans Nussey, M.P. . — 
Barnsley—Eleyen Houses ..........+6 Aaptae sbrepinnlaivs'de dpa scenic sole af catwing ty Med sx’ biy al ahead dkare icon aansuian phases a> 
ENGINEERING. ae 
Andover—Sinking Stormwater Well .........ssccseee-es FpseeNeg Sock SURE Pee ahs 'waeatapsigeon es oot «Oct, ~9 
Sike, Thirsk—Rebuilding of Highway Bridge .................6. .... North Riding County Council ee ak 
Ramsgate—Three-Lift Gasholder ..... atten eRe pare eA ee gens Mg Gas and Water Committee ............ W. <A. M‘Intosh Valon, Engineer, Hardres-street, Ramsgate ..... ia eS 
Southborough—Laying Gas Main (10in., 2,400 yards run)......... Urban District Council ...,.......... .... P. Hanmer, Clerk, Southborough .....c.cscceseresssceseens Fed oell vo easier Bak 3p le 
Hemel Hempstead—C.L. Pipes (four miles) Rural District Council .... ” a , 
3” 
sas 
» 14 
ees 
” ” 
Southend-on-Sea—Pumping Machinery ........scse:cseceseeseseeedesses Corporation ........ pate tes cctacktackreudates William Gregson, Town Clerk, Alexandra-st., Southend-on- ety xis 
Baldock—Mill Machinery .0.0....éscis.decsccsecesssessavee ACoaten the oaMaee ett Lases Lew elas , John Randall, Stotfold Mills, Baldock, Herts.....:......... Pr tie). ee 
Budleigh Salterton—Gasholder and Tank | ....ccsccccecseceseveceeds finde HES COMPANY svscecsvaspcvndsedecrdvwreees W. A. Padfield, Gas Offices, Exeter .......... Rig ectes Ren RE any ee fll, 
Glasgow—Electrical Equipment, Springborn to Mitchell-street = RS : 
EETAMNWAYS |... i snenadasesentsthaee neat nae seen ane .. Corporation ....... Sigua tostiaeeee aeeeeess J.D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow............. iclares 699 aU 
Leeds—Widening Works, Burley-street Secs MOOT POPATION: hese, -ovnaeine ORs wrest Town Clerk;Town Hall, Leeds siveite. wu tsccoscclee see vai yy ©=.20 
Llyn Fawr—Reservoir..........:... seteevonbas¥aade olucustesUdeusiiewsd. «terete Rhonda Urban District Council ...... Walter H. Morgan, Clerk, Treforest, Pontypridd, Glam. ..........006 9, 20 
Pontrhydyfea— Railway (two miles) ....4...scsssésssssvcessoonshessunne ss Rhondda and Swansea Bay Rly. Co. H. 8. Ludlow, Secretary, 8, Fisher-street, SWADSCA ..cccccceesseeessseeee 53 23 
Renwick—Oblique Bridge Across the Raven, Sickergill ............ Penrith Rural District Council ...... C. N. Arnison, Clerk, Penrith ....cc.ccccseceresees FE Ss, UE Rar Weliseess iy ; 
Knighton, Radnor—Nine Miles of Aqueduct from Knighton to . 3 
Downton (Two Lines of Cast-Iron Mains, 42in. Diameter) .., Corporation of Birmingham ......... E. Orford Smith, Town Clerk, Council House, Birmingham......., drab ay 
Hull—Electrical Equipment of Tramways (9 miles Double Track) Worpora tion.f:. cea... teaethcbr eee A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ............. dakaeurdeuteveoss Noy. 5 
Leeds—Sinking Well in York-street......c.sccsscssssssevatsevsevceeredecd Yorkshire Pure Ice Company ......... W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6, South Parade, Leeds .. - 
Galway—Steel Joists, Iron Roof, and Balcony for Convent ...... ciccesccccscsescoesccses Teale SeFs tend van eT UAT ». James Costello, Sea-road, Galway wiseserccsrsnsesdercosonrssssevesesedeussevesssy | — 
FENCING AND WALLS. 
Hemsworth—Works of Wood Fencing... iealesnscstin one » Rural Sanitary Authority ....0..... Joshua Scholefield, Clerk, Hemsworth ....... Rigeaekes sae ahuns Car Gee neo, Oct-12 
Redruth—Fencing the Public Parks. ifsc st. Sete Se ag WET ie 9 ei sdtouncecM pan ceveeeenes Horace W. Collins, Architect, Penryn-street, Redruth .............. iat bids 
Nottingham—Walling-in Garden, Mansfield-road ..)....ccccccessse sescceeseccs ccs, PPS eh tee at ee W.H. Radford, Architect, Pelham Chambers, Nottingham........... oo 
Fairfield, North Derbyshire—Retaining Wall to Village Green... Urban District Council ....,............. Garlick'and Flint,-Architects, Buxton =. 1.00.5. ..sccscsssotrcasesserenesdede wo 
Port William—Hill Fencing (1,000 yards) \...:av-s..pasiccdh otis Aetna ot cst eae N. B. Mackenzie, British Linen Bank, Fort William .......scses0s  — 
Ramsgate—Iron Fence (1,650ft. run) .....cssecccssccccccc Gas Committee... Rea nate ne W. A. McIntosh Valon, Engineer, Ramsgate ............. so) tncnte wooo 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 
Guildford—Royal Surrey County Hospital Assistant Secretar i i Ye 
z ae : nty BPrual oni, tana hee err RIM eA Ted Kee Be aS oer Mov desrviveseeae y to Hospital, Guildford ..............:..0 (ae isosene OCbe 9 
re rgb era Sea and Fittings, County Asylum... VISIGOTS 2 s..iseedhaleeess Norte ee Male Committee of Visitors, County Asylum, Brentwood ........:..:.6 Scat cease 
ewes echnical Institute «sy. sidnvicwsedielverniois ree eee mad Town Counted Attia ees eee J. A. Jenkins, Secretary, Municipal Offices, Crewe ....sc.cccssesercoeseeee 
Danton chai PAINTING. 
ardiil—52, Charles-street .....4......ceec6, ; ‘ ’ i Oct. 9 
Bideford—c ad BU verses tsarsssscarecserecvensays NOT Fone opcodes Guardians ..........00 b ciptcterteatineteveiat Arthur J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff ........... stone es . 
Semaine —s Shelter, Y Urban District Council ........ .... H. Chowin, Borough Surveyor, Bideford ....icscs:sccc. pessossesttseereee Fa TEN 
Cockermouth—Offices ei Co eee her er en ee aiecsugeendiughodemrianeas aeredes W. Jones, 11, Clydach-street, Brynmawr........ du cdetipv nese eee ee 
Leicester—Fountain, Ge. in Tons ae Weniioene Urban District Council .......... .... John Fearon, Clerk, Cockermouth «..........csssescasssarestossess vas eodayeclise perry Sk 
Heywood—Municipal Buildin ah all-square Estate Committee .....,......5... ... EH. Geo. Mawbey, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Leicester ... 5, 9 
Wigan—Artisans’ Dwellince oH iden Hg Ue Lue operon ee us is ctenmen vee .... James Diggle, C.E., Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Heywood ...... a 
Selby—Thirty Houses (outside only) all-road and Pottery Areas Corporation ..... a Sank Oda, GSE eee J. J. Charnock, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Wigan.. ange eee 
Wrexham—Twelve Houses tn Ree, Ha lie aide hia amir eT SOLS ce .. T. C, Fawcett, Ousegate Maltkin, Selby ............. a 
Dewsbury—Twelve Houses rn 8 see nt ri ee a Pogue J. Squire, 10, Temple-row, Wrexham .......4......+. =F 
Northallerton—Langton Grange Farmhoy ont eee ane ....... vecseeses J+ C. Thornes, 1, Ashworth-terrace, Dewsbury oo... <= 
Keighley—Kight Houses at Stone Penk: nBkipta PO MGEDES vont sesseeesteneenesnennotse rset op IE PLY aut eit ood a 
Derby—24 Houses, Dashwood.« res t ONE “RIP CON-POB G5. 492 co. Manette a NGA aS een ..... Robert Tomlinson, Builder, Keighley.. ea 
te Dyke Mills and Sheds and Haley Hill Milig Ce vssesquaesane aa 101, Normanton-road, Derby.............056 
i vavenencbeveNs tiene vir: sretsaseeree ceeseseag cosretveresonaases ssseenesnsonirevntarenseses Ov Se Lees and Co., Southgate Chambers, Halifax.......ssscccsosseesses 
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HYGIENIC BUILDINGS. 


(ye citizens haye yet to learn what health 

in their surroundings means. The aver- 
_ age dweller in our towns and suburbs 
imagines all is done: that can be done if his 
house is fairly well built and drained, and 
has a little outlet or so-called ‘‘ garden ” in 
the rear, if he is well away from offensive 
trades and so on. And he is right so far as 
things are arranged for him now. If he has 
to endure the hardship of a rough unmade 
road not ‘‘taken over” by the parish in a 
new estate, with all the unpleasantness of 
dust and rubbish in dry weather, and a mud 
pond to wade through in rainy weather, he 
puts up with it contentedly for a time at least. 
During the winter months he and _ his 
family remain at home as much as pos- 
sible, though he has to put up with 
excruciating wall-paper, badly-made doors, 
windows, and fireplaces, all ill-fitting and 
letting in draughts and smoke. But he 
‘does not really know what he has to 
endure even within his own walls. The 
fumes of cookery from his own kitchen, 
when he returns home, are at least appetis- 
ing, but he little dreams that within those 
not unwelcome vapours may be concealed 
the most deadly gases as well, and that he is 
actually inhaling the vitiated atmosphere of 
the whole house—sewer gases and all other 
intruding enemies in gaseous form. The 
smell of cookery at least ought to make it 
clear to him that his house is badly 
ventilated. Again, when he sits in his 
parlour near a comforting fire and experi- 
ences draughts, he may content himself there 
is nothing like plenty of air; but is he 
certain that it.comes from a pure source, 
and not through crevices and floors, and up 
from basements and cellars, impregnated 
with poisonous germs? If from the 
windows or front door, these currents 
may be pure though unpleasant, and 
may lead to nothing more serious 
than aches and rheumatic pains. We 
instance these common defects as showing 
how people are apt to disregard points which 
are of real importance to their health and 
the comfort of a dwelling house. Both these 
mistakes could be avoided by proper means 
being taken for ventilating basements and 
kitchen offices by separate channels, instead 
of allowing the staircase to become a venti- 
lating shaft, and by providing an inlet for 
fresh air to the fireplace, so as to avoid the 
necessity for feeding the fire through doubtful 
channels and crevices in the floor. What 
can be more depressing in a house than a 
staircase landing on the upper floor without 
window or ventilator, a dark unwholesome 
space or reservoir filled with mephitic air, 
and so intensely close that a sense of 
giddiness and oppression seizes anyone who 
remains in it for a moment or two. 
The stopped corridor or passage leading 
at one end to a cupboard'or closet, and 
having bedrooms along its route, is a 
veritable channel for the conveyance of 
vitiated air, but how common is it in large 
houses, hotels, and like buildings. No one 
thinks of altering these arrangements: they 
are common and convenient. 

Then, on questions of aspect of light in our 
buildings, we are far from being perfect. 'The 
architect has not, itis true, carte blanche in 
this matter: the site is often chosen before he 
is called in; but does he avail himself of the 
ppoorbuniy to give his best rooms a fair 
share of sunlight, especially in the morning? 
In a street house, of course, he has only one 
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choice of aspect; but in the country he can 
turn his building round, or so shape his 


| plan as to catch the sun, and at the same 


time to avoid the cold winds. We fear 
it must be admitted that many a country 
residence has been spoiled by inattention to 
this fundamental essential of health, and 
that an ornamental elevation or a regard for 
picturesque grouping has been the ruling 
motive. How often we see windows placed on 
the coldest side, north .or-east, and the most 
pleasant aspect faced by a blank wall. 
When the ground is large enough, the archi- 
tect’ has the option of so disposing his’ plan 
as practically to. catch the sun for: his 
principal rooms. He can dispose the wings 
of his building so that they both face the 
south-east. And he can make more frequent 
use of his chimneys, as a means of- econo- 
mising heat, sometimes by placing them on 
those sides of the building which are ex- 
posed to the cold winds, but always with 
thick walls ‘outside the flues.’ We have 
not yet realised the art of retaining heat in 
eur buildings....The ideal is to be able to 
warm oneself all round, while still retaining 
the open fire. Hot water and steam radia- 
tors we cannot have everywhere; but if 
we only modified our construction, some 
approach to uniform temperature might be 
made. By making our walls solid and with- 
out openings in the colder sides, more warmth 
may be retained; and is it therefore contrary 
to rule to suggest that we might even make 
our walls thicker on those sides? But routine 
in these matters supersedes common sense. 
While the ordinary Englishman shivers on 
his own hearth, he is actually wasting his 
heat and allowing it to be conducted 
quickly away by thin walls and roofs, or con- 
veyed up the chimney in smoke and flame: 

In our great city offices, banks, and ware- 
houses the lives of our youths are being 
sacrificed by inattention to hygienic con- 
ditions or bad sanitation. Who has not seen 
the stifling, overcrowded shop, badly lighted 
and ventilated by day and over-heated by 
gas-burners by night, crowded by. young 
men or women, whose weary frames and 
tired, aching heads betray the pernicious 
inhalation of a vitiated atmosphere. One or 
other extreme has to be combated. In one 
shop we find it dark and dingy at the inner 
end ; there is no light save a small skylight, 
and the lamps are burning all day and 
night. No ventilating arrangement is seen, 
and, if existent, it is not put in operation. 
The air-space is reduced by bales of goods, 
and the air has to be re-breathed over and 
over again. In another, the attendants, 
instead of being broiled in an atmosphere 
rendered impure by the products of com- 
bustion, haye to endure the torture of a 
constant draught, aggravated every time the 
doors are opened by customers, or the over- 
heated attendant is exposed one minute to 
the temperature of a bath-room, and the next 
moment to a current of cold air. Or, if we 
enter a City bank, full of clerks, we hear 
complaints, at this season, of intensely cold 
feet, while their heads are close to powerful 
gas-burners which seriously impair their 
eyesight and their health. The underground 
warehouses and gas-lighted saloons are even 
worse instances of these defects. Again, are 
not our industrial dwellings in flats means of 
spreading infection, should any epidemic 
break out? They have been instanced as 
veritable incubators of disease, the ‘flat 
system” favouring conditions which are 
known to be injurious. ‘The staircase shaft, 
common to every group of dwellings, has the 
drawback of communicating the contagia 
of any case in the block despite the utmost 
precautions. 

Not only in the building, but in the 
planning, of our cities we are helplessly at 
the mercy of circumstances. If we had any 
choice, we should probably be more careful 
in arranging our main thoroughfares with 
some regard to the sun, so that at some 
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portion of the day they would get sunshine 
and warmth. The hygienist would probably 
plan every street with its axis north and 
south, or nearly so, so that the blocks of 
houses on either side would receive some of 
The best position for a 
row of houses is that where they face south- 
east; but the other side would be less 
advantageously placed. At any rate, the 
least exposure to the north is desirable. 
Taking the Strand, we find this con- 
dition well satisfied on the north side, 
while Fleet-street runs in a more direct 
east and westerly direction, and in most 
of our great towns this is the general 
trend of the main streets. The influence of 
direction in the laying-out of our streets is 
an undoubted hygienic factor, and we have 
several arrangements—first, the irregular and 
indeterminate plans of our old cities, London 
and York, for example, where there are 
one or two main streets intersected. by others 
promiscuously ; the rectangular system, as 
seen in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities of the States; the radiating system 
observed in the newer parts of Paris; and, 
more particularly, the ‘‘spider-web” plan 
seen in Vienna, where a belt of spacious 
boulevards or rings encircle the old city or 
Stadt. For architectural effectiveness the 
radiating plan stands high, especially when 
the streets are wide or there is a ring-space 
round the city, as in the Ringstrasse of 
Vienna. Isthere not something health-giving 
and exhilarating about such noble spaces 
as the Place de la Concorde, from which 
stretches in stately perspective the beautiful 
avenue of the Champs Hlysées, wooded on 
either side ; or the intersecting Rue Royale, 
terminating in the great Classic church of 
the Madeleine? Right through the very 
heart of Paris flows the river Seine, fringed by 
the garden of the Tuileries and the spacious 
court of the Louvre. In London we have 
also the more spacious Thames with its 
newly laid out boulevard or embankment, 
dividing the seething masses of a vast popu- 
lation, bringing sunlight and air. ‘These 
arteries have made the cities of Paris and 
London what they are; but they have been 
supplemented by spacious places and squares 
and parks, which are practically ‘‘lungs” 
to the inhabitants. Whether river or boule- 
vard, ring or platz, these are the chief 
means by which our city life can be 
made at least tolerable, and invested 
with the air of health and beauty. But there 
are other, though less conspicuous, means. 
One of these is the arrangement of our town 
dwellings. If we have plenty of parks and 
open spaces in our midst, so have we a sur- 
rounding mass of overcrowded dwellings, 
with in many cases no outlet, except yards, 
for light and air. The tendency is to build 
higher buildings, and at the same time to 
render useless large areas of ground that 
have been swept clean of the poorest dwell- 
ings, without making any corresponding 
effort to provide tenements for the displaced 
masses. Is not this the case in the lately- 
demolished areas north of the Strand, Covent 
Garden, Drury-lane, Clare Market, and other 
parts? Old and unsanitary houses have been 
removed; but, to the discredit of ground 
landlords, no adequate accommodation has 
been made for those who are compelled 
to live near their living or market. The con- 
sequence is that the remaining houses and 
lodgings become densely packed by labourers 
who are obliged to remain in a certain district. 
The huge blocks in flats become thronged, 
certainly the most dangerous form of over- 
crowding. Dr. Poore, in a recent work, has 
opened the floodgates of his wrath on these 
buildings, and he is not alone. The fact is 
that the cubic contents is too great for the 
area of the building in the case of a several- 
storied London house; it entails enormous 
labour, as he says, on the servants—a fact 
that may be proved mechanically by con- 
sidering the ‘‘work’’ done by a servant in 


mounting the stairs with the weight of her 
supplies, which, at a moderate reckoning, he 
says is about four ‘‘ foot-tons.” To some 
extent the same argument applies to the tall 
block of flats, where the tenant has to climb 
60 to 100 steps. The exertion or the wasted 
energy must tell cruelly on the ill-fed 
labourer and his wife, especially when sick- 
ness assails the family, and it ought to be 
enumerated among the non-hygienic condi- 
tions of tall buildings. 

The building regulations in London have 
fayoured the cubic capacity development of 
building. The space provided in the rear of 
new houses in new streets (150sq.ft.) is 
ridiculously inadequate, and, worse than all, 
it may be covered over in some cases by a 
shop. Then the rule as to an angle of 63° 5 
allows the house to be twice its depth in 
height, both of which regulations permit the 
erection of houses of large cubic capacity. 
But what is worse is that the Council allow 
houses to be built as high as 80ft., or even 
higher if consent is given. Thus it is that 
the Building Act in London at least en- 
courages the erection of lofty buildings, and 
makes sanitation impossible except by pro- 
viding certain fixtures and drainage ; and the 
“model” by-laws of the Local Government 
Board are very little better. What may be 
necessary in London by no means ought to 
be right in the country, where land 
is cheaper. Strange to say, however, the 
open yard spaces for houses 2dft. high is 
preposterously small—25ft. deep, the same 
depth being allowed for houses up to 100ft. 
Such are a few of the causes which militate 
against hygienic buildings in our towns. Our 
open spaces may be ample; but the regula- 
tions in force are inoperative as to buildings 
which abut on.a front and back street, or 
which are built round large spaces. With 
one hand we lavish money on wider streets 
and open spaces, with the other we practically 
drive the masses of our town into dwellings 
and blocks of flats upon concentrated and 
smaller areas, and this process is going on 
year by year. 2 


PROVISIONAL AMOUNTS. 


4 a the specification for a building to be 

carried out by contract, it is very usual 
to stipulate that the contractor shall provide 
a certain sum of money in his tender for a par- 
ticular purpose, or the prime cost of the article 
is specified, the object of which is to avoid 
anything inferior being introduced, as would 
probably be the case if the cost were left to 
the contractor to do as he pleased. Some- 
times manufacturers are selected who affix 
their own prices for the work. Without 
these precautions there is a temptation to 
evade the letter and spirit of the provision, to 
get a price quoted that will enable the con- 
trector to make a profit out of the transac- 
tion. Suppose it is an iron verandah. If the 
contractor can get an iron-firm to supply the 
work according to the specification at the 
lowest price, or, what is sometimes done, to 
obtain a price from the manufacturer who 
gives the largest trade discount, no one will 
be any the wiser; but the employer will be 
the loser, and get a structure of inferior make. 
It may be a piece of decoration or carving 
for which no definite provision is made, in 
which case there will be a large margin for 
any dealings of this kind. To prevent any 
such transaction, the custom of specifying a 
sum is adopted, and this sum is extended in 
the bill of quantities, and included in the 
tender. Even in the various trades specified 
it 1s a good plan to insure completeness by 
inserting clauses after all trades about which 
there may be any doubt, as, for example 
‘* Provide and fix under the contract — cubic 
feet of stone,” or “— feet of plain work.” 
But the provisional amount is a special 
matter which ought to be under the archi- 
tect's control. One of the chief reasons why 
certain amounts are stated is that the 
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architect or owner may use his own discre- 
tion in selecting the article, and in seeing 
that the design is properly carried out. If 
the article is priced in the ordinary way, 
by the contractor, he naturally exercises 
his own taste, subject to the architect’s 
approval. The latter is apt to approve or 
pass what he has no power to interfere with. 
Let us take the iron verandah asan instance. 
Smith, the contractor, goes to a few large 
manufacturers, and selects the one from 
whom he gets the largest consideration. Of 
course, the design and quality are of a kind 
kept in stock, or, if the architect’s design is 
followed, the iron merchant is allowed to use 
his own discretion as to details and sizes. | 
The architect cannot interfere with the result. 
Or suppose itis a supply of stoves ;—what 
is easier than for the contractor to obtain 
quotations from a few firms? The patterns 
may be selected by the architect or owner; | 
but, of course, they have no choice as to 
design, which is limited. In both these 
instances the owner would haye been the 
gainer if he had kept these fixtures on 
his own hands, or had left them to his 
architect, and the character of the building 
would have been preserved. When the 
question is a piece of metal-work, say a 
grille, which the architect wishes to be exe- 
cuted from his own design, or the decoration 
of a building, over which he desires to 
exercise his taste, it is utterly futile to depend 
upon the contractor carrying out the work to 
give perfect satisfaction. The only way is to 
place the design into the hands of an art- 
craftsman who will comply with its spirit. 
The designer must be brought into imme- 
diate touch with the craftsman. These are 
points patent to all architects who wish to 
see their designs carried out in their integrity, 
and we only refer to them here because 
modern tendering has made it so fatally easy 
to ignore them. The so-called ‘‘ art-fur- 
nisher,” with all his blandishments, is now 
filing up the gap between the contractor 
and the genuine artist, and his goods and 
prices can be quoted ‘‘ on’Change.” The late 
Geo. Gilbert Scott said art will be bought 
only by commission when honesty and 
happiness has a quotation in the stock and 
share list ; but we have now a substitute for 
good and honest workmanship which can be 
quoted as easily as the price of bricks, and 
what is worse, it is elastic. The art 
furnisher is willing to supply anything, to 
suit his price to the requirements of the 
purchaser. These are the facilities which 
have made low tendering so successful. If 
our architects wish to reserve to themselves 
more control over their designs, they can only 
do so by means of providing specified sums 
for particular works. But in the adjustment 
of these sums there is much misunderstand- 
ing. A correspondent in our ‘ Intercom.” 
column put a question the other day which 
shows thatthe practice is not uniformly under- 
stood by contractors. ‘‘Surveyor” instanced a 
case in which a contractor had made the 
mistake of extending the amount of £50 in 
the money column for a sum of 50s. provided 
for unforeseen work, but allows only the 
latter; and he asks for information whether 
the £50 can be claimed for his client. 
Another correspondent very reasonably con- 
siders the provisional sum a “fixed” sum 
entirely under the architect’s control, for if 
the tenderer ignores it, and gets thereby a 
contract, why should the client have the cost 
of his building increased, or suffer by it not 
being done through the builder’s neglect or 
wilfulness ? Therefore he considers that if a 
certain amount is stipulated for something to 
be done, nothing more or less should be con- 
sidered when squaring up the contract; if 
he increases or omits it, it is entirely the 
contractor's own affair. No doubt this opinion 
will be generally acceptable to the pro- 
fession, for if a contractor puts down a 
larger sum than provided, and does not use 


correction’ in his favour. If a man pays 
his butcher or his tailor more money than ~ 
the debt amounts to by mistake, he naturally 
expects the tradesman will be honest enough 
to repay the difference, and so with a builder 
who undertakes to build for so much. Still, 
there is a doubt whether a total amount of 
tender can be interfered with after the con- 
tract is signed. Tenders are to be dealt with as 
totals ; but before the contract is signed the 
items of the quantities should be examined. — 
By this means of testing or checking the 
castings and extended amounts, all errors aré 
expunged, and it would be almost impossible 
to find a provisional sum placed in the 
wrong column. Much difficulty would be 
averted, and the adjustment of accounts 
facilitated, if architects inserted - special 
clauses as tu the deduction of provisional net. 
sums. A certain sum of money—say, a 
hundred pounds-—may be provided for carving 
or ironmongery; but it is often a difficulty 
to adjust the amount as to what has to be 
paid to contractor at the completion of the 
building. The invoice should be obtainable, 
and when the trade discount (perhaps 20 per 
cent.) and profit are known, there ought to 
be little trouble in arranging the amount. 


Most surveyors adopt certain rules as to ~ 


these deductions or additions. Sometimes 
the contractor fixes his own profit, say, 5 per 
cent., and adds it to the sum extended in 
the bill, which’ will appear as ‘ Provide for 
ironmongery £105, &c.” Then it is only 
necessary to deduct this amount, making the 
necessary allowances for discount from in- 
voice, but adding the profit. Having the 
invoice amount, these adjustments can be 
made without any difficulty. Perhaps the 
more satisfactory way is for the whole 
amount to be spent by an architect and 
deducted from. the contract, which saves 
much trouble in the adjustment of the 
accounts at- the end. 


OO  ———EE- 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—VI. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Execr. Enos. 


ENERATORS CONTINUED. — Direct- 
current dynamos differ, as regards type of 
machine, by reason of the various methods of 
winding the magnets, and the different arrange- 
ments and number of pole-pieces which may be 
employed. When we remember that the func- 
tion of the magnets is to provide an intense 
magnetic field in which the armature rotates, and 
also that generators are now employed for a great. 
variety of purposes, necessitating high and low 
pressures, constant currents at varying pressures, 
varying currents at constant pressures, and high 
efficiences both for full and light loads, it is 
evident that the ingenuity of the engineer has 
had full scope, even if not taxed to the full, to 
meet the many demands made during the period 
of development, both of lighting and the trans- 
mission of power plants. The announcement of 
Faraday’s discovery of induced currents was like 
the setting-of-fire to an inflammable substance. 
The latent energies of many engineers were 
aroused, and one of the most efficient machines 
ever constructed—i.e., the dynamo—is the result. 
In the earliest machines permanent magnets were 
used ; but these were costly to build up, and they 
were also liable to a gradual diminution of 
strength. Consequently, more progress was made 
after Wilde, of Manchester, supplanted the 
permanent magnets by using electro-magnets, 
the current for the coils of which was supplied 
by a separate machine of the older permanent 
magnet type. Wilde’s type of machine is known 
as the separately-excited machine, of which, in 
so far as the excitation is concerned, the modern 
alternator is an example. The most important 
improvement, however, was that of dispensing 
with the permanent magnets altogether, and it is — 
somewhat remarkable that the idea which gave 
birth to the principle upon which all modern 
machines (continuous-current) are constructed, 
occurred independently to Mr. Varley, Sir O. 
Wheatstone, and Dr. W. Siemens thirty years ago 
(1867). They proposed simultaneously to utilise 
the current produced by the machine itself for 


it, the owner ought certainly to obtain the | the pupose of exciting its own electro-magnets, 
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and thus introduced the self-exciting or mutual 
accumulation principle. This principle is based 
upon the fact that iron, when it has been 
magnetised, retains almost permanently a small 
amount of residual magnetism. A moment’s 
reflection will suffice to show that this residual 
magnetism maintains a state of stress around the 
armature at all times, and thus at the very com- 
mencement of a run the armature will rotate in a 
magnetic field, which, alttough weak, enables 
a small current to be produced in the armature 
if the circuit be closed. Then all that remains 
to make use of this current for magnetising 
purposes is to connect the brushes to the coils of 
wire forming the electro-magnets, with the 
result that the magnetism will be intensified. 
A stronger magnetic field gives rise to a corre- 
sponding increase of current, and the process of 
using the current produced to intensify the 
magnetic field very quickly enables the machine 
to become properly excited and to render the 
energy required. It must, however, be observed 
that although this compound interest principle is 
applied in self-exciting machines, a limit exists 
to the increase of the magnetisation. of the cores 
of the electro-magnets. When the iron is 
magnetised to saturation an increase in the 
exciting current does no good. It is for this 
reason that a limit to the output of a generator 
exists. 

We may also mention in passing that the 
shape of the field-magnets varies considerably ; 
but, as this is a matter for the designer to con- 
sider rather than the user, we shall not do more 
than give sketches of the more common forms. 
Broadly speaking, there are two general types of 
field-magnets, known as the bipolar and multi- 
polar types. The bipolar is represented by 
figures a, b,c, and d in Fig. 10; whilst e and f 
represent the multipolar. a, b, and ¢ are typical 
of single-magnetic-circuit bipolar field-magnets, 
and d of the double-magnetic-circuit bipolar 
field-magnets. 

For our purpose, however, the method of 
winding the field-magnet coils is of more 
importance than the disposition and shape of the 
iron parts, since by arranging the exciting coils 
of a generator in a certain manner relatively to 
the armature coils and the external circuit we 
can produce that particular kind of regulation 
most suitable for the work that has to be done. 
In fact, continuous-current dynamos are usually 
classified according to the method of exciting the 
field-magnets, with the result that we have the 
series- wound machine, the shunt-wound machine, 
and the compound- wound machine. 

The Series-wound Dynamo.—As is probably 
well known, are lighting was introduced at an 
earlier date than incandescent lighting, and as 
the number of arc lamps required at first was 
comparatively small, the primitive and simplest 
method of connecting them in series (see 


_ Article TV., page 466) was found convenient, and 


was universally adopted. The dynamo used ex- 
clusively at that time for are lighting had its 
field-magnets excited by the full armature 
current, which was taken directly from the arma- 
ture around the field-magnets, and thence to the 
external circuit (arc lamps in series) back to the 
armature. A machine excited in this way was 
found particularly adapted for series-lighting. 


‘Such a machine is shown in Fig. 11, from which 


it will be observed that there is only one circuit, 
which is composed of three parts—the armature 
coils, the field-magnet coils, and the external 
portion. These are connected in series, and since 


the field-magnet coils are connected in series with 
the armature, this type of generator is termed a 
series-wound dynamo. This is obviously the 
simplest way of producing self-excitation, as the 
whole of the current produced passes round the 
field-magnets. The section of the wire forming 
the magnet coils must, therefore, be large—conse- 
quently the number of turns will be few. 

_It is clear that since the complete circuit 
(including the parts of the generator and the 
lamps) is a simple series circuit, the current 
strength will be the same at all points; further, 


arc lamps take usually 10 ampéres, therefore the 
series-wound machine must be a constant- current 
generator. And, although the number of arc 
lamps alight at one time is usually constant for 
any particular circuit, there are times when the 
number varies, and in all cases means exist for 
preserving the continuity of a circuit should a 
lamp be turned off. It is therefore evident that a 
series-wound machine is required to give a con- 
stant current, and at the same time to vary its 
terminal pressure. The exciting current 1s, of 
course, constant, and the entire variation of 


E.M.F. required is produced by changing the 
position of the brushes on the commutator. 
Again, from what we have said previously, it is 
known that the total electrical pressure or 


terminal voltage of a dynamo to light ” arc lamps 
connected in series will be » times the pressure 
required for each lamp, and since each arc lamp 
requires at least 50 volts, it follows that the 
series- wound dynamo is a high-tension machine. 


| Modern arc-lighting dynamos give from 1,000 to 
| 3,000 volts; but even with these pressures there 


is considerable difficulty in insulating the com- 
mutator segments—consequently generators for 
more than 3,000 volts arenot constructed. It will 
be seen now why arc lamps are connected in series. 
A wire which will carry 10 ampéres is all that is 
required to connect the lamps, and since the volt- 
age is high, the high resistance is readily over- 
come, and a great saving in the cost of copper in 
the line is the result. 

The main objection to the series- wound dynamo 
is that it does not start action below a certain 
speed, or if the external resistance is too great. 
It furthermore possesses the disadvantage of being 
liable to reverse its polarity should the speed fall 
when there is any source of counter-E.M.F’. in 
the circuit. Consequently it is altogether un- 
suitable for charging accumulators, or for electro- 
metallurgical work generally. This type of 
dynamo also does not automatically regulate itself 
to the work it has todo. Thus, for instance, if 
several lamps are turned off simultaneously, the 
resistance of the external circuit falls, and the 
current increases; but an increase in current 
strength means increased excitation, and conse- 
quently a higher E.M.F’., when really less is re- 
quired, because of the diminution in the number 
of lamps. This necessitates the regulation at the 
brushes already referred to. It is obvious that 
immediately the circuit is broken at any point, 
the excitation is removed, and we get no current 
on open circuit. On the other hand, however, if 
the terminals of the machine be short-circuited, 
the intensity of the resulting current is enormous. 

Shunt-wound Dynamos.—A little reflection will 
suffice to show that when incandescent lamps 
were introduced some modification of the series 
system was necessary. In the first place, the 
number of lamps used in an installation was 
materially increased, and, inasmuch as the volt- 
age required by each lamp was from the first 100 
volts, it is clear that the limit of 3,000 volts for a 
series machine was soon reached, and a different 
method of arranging the lamps was soon devised 
to overcome the difficulty. The way out of the 
difficulty was to connect the lamps in parallel 
(see Article IV. p. 466) between mains maintained 
at a constant potential by constant-potential 
generators. These generators differ from the 
series-wound machines in having many turns of 
fine wire wound on the field-magnets and con- 
nected as a shunt—i.e., in parallel—with the 
main circuit. For this reason they are termed 
shunt-wound dynamos, and the arrangement of 
the coils is shown in Fig. 12, and it must be 
observed that, by making the resistance of the 
shunt coils great, the greater fraction of the 
armature current will flow through the external 
circuit, since there is the choice of two paths, and 


5 cae 
ere and ¢s Rarer Ca (see p. 466) 

where c, ¢s, and Ca are the currents in the 

external circuit, shunt circuit, and armature 

respectively, and 7. and r; the external and shunt 

resistances respectively. 

With this type of machine, designed to give 
constant pressure, it is clear that the excitation 
will approximately be the same if the pressure at 
the brushes is constant, and in tracing the 
changes which take place during a fluctuation in 
the load, we must remember that the external 
resistance decreases as we increase the number of 
lamps alight, and increases as we turn lamps off, 
because the lamps are connected in parallel. This 
gives a fairly automatic regulation so far as 
current is required; but it is clear that the 
arrangement tends to diminish the E.M.F. as 
the load increases, partly because less current 
passes round the field-magnets. To overcome 
this change in the pressure, an adjustable resist- 
ance is usually added in the field-magnet circuit, 
so that the excitation may be varied to suit the 
circumstances. The shunt - wound dynamo is 
also suitable, and much used for chemical and 
electro-metallurgical work, since there is no possi- 
bility of this machine reversing its polarity. 
Therefore, the shunt - wound dynamo should 
always be used for charging accumulators and in 
plants where accumulators are used. 

Compound-wound Dynamo.—As we have indi- 
cated, some regulation is required both with the 
series and with the shunt-wound dynamo, and 


when hand - regulation is not desirable, the 
generator May be made automatically regulating 
by making use of a combination of the series and 
shunt winding. Such a machine is known as 
the compound-iwound dynamo, and is shown in 
Fig. 13. By adopting this method of winding 
we obtain all the advantages of the series and 
shunt-wound machine, and since the excitation 
due to the series coil varies with the main current 
and that due to the shunt-coil is proportional to 
the terminal voltage, the compound - wound 
machine is perfectly self-regulating for constant 
pressures.. Such a machine is, therefore, usefu 
for isolated plants. 


—  ————E Ot 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifty-first session of the Architectural 
Association was’ inaugurated on Friday 
evening at 9, Conduit-street, W., when-there was 
alarge attendance of members and visitors, in- 
cluding several ladies. The newly-elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I.B.A., who 
also retains the office of honorary treasurer, 
which he has held since 1888, was greeted with 
hearty applause on taking the chair. 

Mr. A. Brresrorp Prrs, the retiring Presi- 
dent, proposed, and Mr. Franois G. F. Hoorrr 
seconded, the adoption of the report for 1896-7 
and the balance-sheet, which were taken as read, 
Mr. Pite remarking that the work of the past 
session had been, on the whole, very encouraging. 
The past year had seen the. largest member- 
ship roll yet recorded, there being a net 
increase of 77 members, bringing the total 
to 1,190. All the classes had been main- 
tained in a healthy condition ; but some of them 
were a little anxious as to the future of the 
Advanced Class of Design, which was formerly 
one of the most interesting, and which they hoped 
would be well supported this session. As to that 
hardy annual, the question of the acquisition of 
new premises, it had now become a little more 
definite, for the special committee of past-pre- 
sidents convened to arrange for the celebration 
of the A.A. Jubilee in May last had the matter 
in hand, and hoped to be able shortly to announce 
that this had been made a permanent memorial 
of that occasion. Financially, the Association 
was now in a very good position; but it must 
not be forgotten that the classes were conducted 
on an unremunerative scale, and that they were 
dependent on their friends to make ends meet. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Messrs. Banister F, 
Fiercurr and E. Howrey Sim, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the hon. auditors of the accounts 
for the past session, Messrs. H. P. G. Maule and 
Matthew Garbutt, and Mr. Sm also proposed a 
vote of thanks to Messrs. H. T. Hare, G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, and A. Hessel Tiltman for 
permitting visits to works in progress during the 
summer. This was also unanimously accorded. 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES. 


The President then proceeded to distribute the 
medals, prizes, and certificates gained by students 
during the past session, in accordance with the 
following list :— 


A.A. Travelling Studentship, value £25, and bronze 
medal, E. H. Eyans; second prize, not awarded. 
Architectural Association Silver Medal and £10 10s.3 
H. Inigo Triggs; hon. mention, F. Dare Clapham. 
Essay Prize, value £10 10s., and silver medal, Alexander 
Wood. 
The Andrew Oliver Prize, 1st prize (value £3 3s.) and 
2nd prize (value £2 2s.), not awarded. 
The Arthur Cates Scholarship, value £10 10s., H. T. 
Bromley. 
Measured Drawings Prize, value £5 03,5 CG. eee ek 
Comyn; hon. mention, H. Faquharson. 
Discussion Section Prize and Architectural Union 
preipany Se not awarded. 
School o andicraft (Mas T) 
eek ace (Masonry) Bronze Medal, H.C. 
Lecture Sipe.—Divirion I.: R, H Spaldi ilver 
medal and certificate » A. Wood (bronze medal) 1 fe ever 
yas Sete : ae II.: G.S. Nicol (silver medal 
certificate), H. C. Trimnel z ’ 
tho. ape mnell (bronze medal), E. Hale 
Stupro Sipz.—Division I. : V. Wilkins sily 
exet este ;_T. Bee, bronze medal; R. H. Spalher hoe 
tiie Pe Il.: W. H. Ward, silver medal and 
OrvER or Mertr; — Division I.— Greek and 
Orders: ©. Brée (certificate), H. White, J. E. ae 
Elementary Construction and Materials : C. Brée (certifi- 


cate and book), W. @: Butterworth Ww i 
English Architecture : Alexander Wood iclstiantar na 
es Re. H. Spalding. Elementary Physics, Formule, 
EA ee J.B. Franck (certificate and book), 
a 4 eps ding, H. White. Plane and Solid Geometry : 
- H.§ palding certificate and book), R.C, Hall, J. B 
Franck, Mensuration, Land Surveying, and Levelling : 
J. D. Hunter certificate), L. G. Detmar, R. H. Spalding. 
Division IL.—Hi tory of Architecture: @. 8. Nicol 
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(certificate and book), H. Badcock, S. E. Barrow. Mate- 
rials, their Natureand Application : H.C. Trimnell (certifi- 
cate and book), H. Badcock, G. S. Nicol. Stresses and- 
Strains: G. 8. Nicol (certificate), F. J. O. Smith, T. W. 
Aldwinckle, jun. Construction: P. Morris (certificate and 
book), H. C. Trimnell, G. 8. Nicol. Hygiene (Drainage 
and Water Supply): F. J. O. Smith (certificate and 
book), T. W. Aldwinckle, jun., H. C. Trimnell. 
Hygiene (Materials and Construction, Ventilation, Light- 
ing and Heating): F. Smith, (certificate), G. 8. 
Nicol, T. W. Aldwinckle, jun. Specifications and Esti- 
mates: S. E. Barrow (certificate), H. C. Trimnell, 
T. W. Aldwinckle, jun. Professional Practice: T. W. 
Aldwinckle, jun. (no certifieate awarded, as only seven 
students entered in lieu of a minimum of eight, as pre- 
scribed by the rules), G. 8S. Nicol, 8. E. Barrow. 
Elementary Class of Design: F. N. Reckitt (silver medal, 
with scholarship value £5 5s. and certificate), C. L. 
Brierley (bronze medal and certificate), T. F. Green (hon. 
mention and certificate), J. 8. Lee (hon. mention). 


PRESENTATION TO MR. D. G. DRIVER. 


The Presipent said he had now a very pleasing 
duty to perform—that of making, on behalf of the 
committee and instructors and some fewmembers, 
a small acknowledgment of the active services 
rendered the Association by their friend, Mr. 
D. G. Driver, their assistant secretary and 
registrar. They found that when Mr. Driver 
returned from his holiday in August he had 
brought back with him a lady, and they felt it 
would be pleasant to express their good wishes 
for Mr. and Mrs. Driver's happiness, and to 
make some little recognition of the services which 
their friend had so continuously and faithfully 
rendered during the past five years, in which 
period he had done an enormous amount of work. 
Uncovering a handsome silver tea and coffee 
service, the President formally presented them, 
expressing at the same time the best wishes of all 
for Mr. and Mrs. Driver, and the conviction 
which all felt that he would serve the Association 
as faithfully in the future as he had done in the 
past. 

Mr. Driver, who was warmly cheered, 
acknowledged the presentation in a few well- 
chosen words, and remarked that in the discharge 
of his duties he had been helped very materially 
by the good fellowship which existed among the 
members. 

REINSTATEMENT OF MEMBERS. 


The following old members were reinstated :— 
Messrs. G. H. Smith, F. A. Lamb, A. W. 
Pocock, jun., A. Lovejoy, G. E Withers, A. G. 
Turner, and G. Bailey; and a long list of nomina- 
tions for membership was read. 


The Prestpent then delivered his 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


There are certain periods, he observed, in the 
history of an intitution when it is convenient 
and customary, not to say interesting and in- 
structive, to review the past; also to consider 
the present, and look forward to the future. 
For fifty years the Architectural Association 
has striven to supply the needs and promote 
the welfare of the architectural student, 
and it must be very gratifying to the founders 
of the Society, a few of whom happily survive, 
to look upon the flourishing body that still bears 
the name of the Architectural Association. 


THE OBJECT OF ESTABLISHING THE ASSOCIATION 


was ‘‘to enable young men who are studying 
architecture to meet for general improvement 
in the various branches of their art.’’ In a 
circular issued at the origination of the society it 
was pointed out that ‘‘the great advantages a 
scheme like this, if carried out, would offer 
to the architectural student, must be obvious 
ata glance. By this institution all the future 
members of the profession, their objects, their 
labours, their studies, would become known to 
each other. The incalculable advantages this 
knowledge and acquaintance would afford to 
those engaged in the same study; the mutual 
instruction and valuable assistance each could 
afford, the honourable spirit of emulation that 
would be engendered; the furtherance of their 
art in general, and the happy effect that 
must be produced by all the future architects 
becoming a band of friends, intimately associated 
with each other in their plans and projects, must 
and will prove of the greatest advantage to all 
those connected with the scheme.’’ This forecast 
has been 
FULFILLED TO THE LETTER, 


and we may truly say that the bonds which unite 
us to-day are as strong and as powerful asever they 
were. There is scarcely anything recorded of the 
early years of the Association. Its proceedings 
were not reported as they now are, and it is 
mainly through the unpublished minutes of its 


meetings that we are able to glean something of 
its history. The question of public competitions 
seems to have been early considered, for in 1850 
a code of regulations was drawn up and issued ; 
this interesting document contained some excellent 
suggestions which the agitation of many years has 
not succeeded in satisfactorily settling. As evi- 
dence of a desire to enlarge its scope, we find that — 
Mr. R. Kerr, in 1852, laid before the committee 
a scheme for the formation of an Architectural 
Academy, comprising courses of study, professor- 
ships, lectures, graduation, &c., and a resolution 
was passed to the effect that ‘‘ the proposition is 
well worthy the consideration of the profession 
generally, and that any assistance towards the 
furtherance of this object that can be rendered by 
the Association shall be liberally given.’’ Un- 
fortunately, Q 
FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


proved a stumblingblock to the smooth working 
of the society, chiefly owing to the members 
getting into arrear with their subscriptions— 
an experience not confined, by the way, to the 
infancy and youth of the Association, as subse- 
quent treasurers can testify; but it led to the 
appointment of a committee of investigation in 
1855. This committee reported that they ‘‘ found 
the Association in a state of apathy, torpor, and 
depression unparalleled in former sessions’’; the 
financial statements had been misleading owing 
to the concealment of heavy liabilities, and the 
management of the Society called for improve- 
ment. It was further suggested that a ee 
library should be formed, and an ‘“‘ Architectura 
Association Magazine’’ might, if published, be 
expected to pay its own expenses. The report 
concluded with an earnest appeal for a renewal of 
the enthusiasm which characterised the members 
at the formation of the society. Following 
closely upon the reception of this report came a 
proposal to 


MEMORIALISH THE INSTITUTE ‘‘ FOR THE ESTABLISH= 
MENT OF AN EXAMINATION - 


which should eventually serve as the basis for the 
issue of such a diploma as shall certify that the 
holder thereof is fully qualified to practise as an 
architect.”? A reply was received from the 
Institute in 1856 to the effect that the council 
felt it was premature to pronounce an opinion 
upon so important a subject, and that before they 
could recommend the Institute to undertake such 
a charge, it would be necessary to ascertain the 
opinion of the profession generally; at the 
same time they would be able to come to a 
sounder judgment after some experience of the 
District Surveyors’ Examination recently insti- 
tuted. Disappointment followed this decision, 
interest in the society continued to flag, and in 
May, 1856, a special meeting was held, at which 
a resolution was brough forward to terminate the 
existence of the Association; this, however, was 
defeated by a large majority, thus indicating that 
there was, at any rate, some vitality ameng st the 
members. In the following month an important 
letter was received from the Institute suggest- 
ing an amalgamation of the Association with 
that body. This communication was duly con- 
sidered, and a resolution passed to the effect 
that it is not expedient for the Association to 
join the Institute on the terms suggested. The 
crisis through which the Association passed 
in 1856 was followed by an awakening interest 
in its welfare, and a committee was appointed 
to take into consideration the defective means 
of architectural education and the desirability of 
forming classes for the special study of subjects 
immediately connected with professional practice. 
In January, 1857, a conversazione was held, at 
which Mr. Ruskin was present, and read a pa 

on ‘‘The Use of Imagination in Modern Archi- 
tectural Design.’? Mr. Ruskin said: ‘‘ If they 
were asked abruptly, and. required to answer 
shortly, what were the qualities. which dis- 
distinguished great artists from mean artists, he 
believed they might reply: first, their imagina- 
tion; second, their industry. Some of them 
might doubt the justice or the necessity of attach- 
ing so much importance to this latter quality, 
because there might be dull men who were in- 
dustrious, and clever men who were indolent ; 
but though the industrious man might be dull, 
and the indolent man might be clever, he had 
never known a great man who was not industrious. 
But though this quality of industry was essential 
to an artist, it did not make an artist; for many 
people were always busy whose doings are of 
little worth. Neither did feeling make the artist ; 
but the gift which distinctly made the artist— 
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without which he would be feeble in life and 
forgotten in death,—was that of imagination. 
Imagination was not manipulation, or calcula- 
tion, or attention ; it was something more, some- 
thing higher than all or any of these. If an 
architect lays his bricks and stones well, we 
praise him for his manipulation ; if he keeps well 
within his contract, we praise him for his calcula- 
tion ; and if he arranges his beams so that nobody 
drops through his floors, we praise him for his 
caution. But, if he is to be a great architect, he 
must do something more than possess and exercise 
these qualities.’’ Concluding an eloquent address, 
Mr. Ruskin said, ‘So soon as they desired to 
build largely, they would find that their work 
must be associative ; one could not carve a whole 
cathedral himself : either their own work must be 
disgraced, or they must raise theirfellow-designers 
to some correspondence of power. They wouldtake 
the lead in disposing of their building ; but they 
must trust to the genius and invention of others 
in the disposal of its detail; and in doing this, 
too, they must rejoice in the very powers that 
may promise to rival them. If they endeavoured 
to depress or disguise the talents of their sub- 
ordinates, they were lost to their art, for it was 
their own prosperity they were seeking, and their 
own skill that they were striving to perpetuate. 
He placed no utopian standard before them; he 
had said that they must surrender their own pre- 
eminence to their love of building, and whomso- 
ever they found better able to do what would 
adorn it than they were, that person they were 
to give place to, and rejoice at seeing their edifice 
growing more beautiful under his chisel, and next 
rejoicing that they had done kindly. The man 
who sees capacity in another, and does not acknow- 
ledge it, or assist in bringing it forth, is not the 
refuser of a kindness, but the committer of an 
injury. They had the sweet consciousness that 
as their art embraced a wider field than all 
others, so it was more profound and holy than 
all others. The artist, when his pupil is perfect, 
must see him leave his room that he may pursue 
his destiny perhaps as an opponent in toil; but 
architects alone were called by kindness to 
fraternity of toil. Those massive piles which rise 
above the domestic roofs of our ancient cities 
have a meaning more profound and true than is 
commonly attached to them. Men say they are 
good for worship—but so is every mountain, 
glen, and rough sea-shore; they have the indis- 
putable and distinguished glory that their mighty 
walls were raised by men who have given aid to 
each other in their weakness, and the strength of 
their structure has its foundations on manly 
friendship, which conduces to awaken the sweeter 
cadences and symmetry of the human soul.’’ 
What effect 


MR. RUSKIN’S ELOQUENT ADDRESS 


had on the members is not recorded, but it is 
pleasing to find that the committee were able 
at the commencement of the next session to con- 
gratulate the members on the general improve- 
ment which had taken place in the prospects and 
financial position of the Association, which was 
at length freed from its embarrassments, a fund 
having been raised for the purpose. A move- 
ment was on foot at this period to provide a home 
for architectural bodies in London; the Archi- 
tectural Union Company had been formed and 
was erecting a building in Conduit-street, and, 
after prolonged negotiations, the Association 
removed from Lyon’s Inn Hall, holding its first 
meeting at 9, Conduit-street, on April 1, 1859. 
In that year, for the first time, a prize was 
awarded in the Class of Design, and a Prize Essay 
instituted, the subject being “‘ Street Architecture 
and its ProperTreatment.’’ Theacquisition of new 
premises might have been expected to mark a 
renewal of vigour in the work of the Association : 
but, strange to say, only twelye months had 
elapsed when a resolution was passed regretting 
the want of support afforded by the members, and 
asking the committee to consider and report 
whether there was any course short of closing its 
operations. The committee recommended that 
all office bearers, with the exception of three, 
should for the next session be members who had 
never held office before; accordingly some new 
blood was introduced into the direction of affairs. 
A circular having been issued by the R.I.B.A., 
inyiting suggestions on the establishment of a 


VOLUNTARY EXAMINATION, 


the Association held two ‘meetings at the close of 
- 1860, and after fully discussing the matter passed 


examination should be instituted with a view of 
guiding the student in architecture to sucha course 
of study as would enable him toarriveat competence 
in his profession.’’ (2) ‘‘That in the event of a 
professional examination being insisted upon, it 
should be limited to those subjects which bear 
directly upon the practice of the profession, and 
this Association is apprehensive that any ex- 
amination upon the principles of taste might lead 
to results unfavourable to the progress of art.’ 
In 1860 Botany and Modelling classes were 
formed, the latter proving very successful. In 
1862, the library, which had been in course of 
formation for some time, was at length opened. 
In the same year, Saturday Afternoon Visits 
were organised, the first being to Westminster 
Abbey, a prize being given for the best account 
of the visit. At the conversazione in October, 
1862, a musical programme was introduced for 
the first time, the services of the artistes being 
gratuitous. In 1863 the Voluntary Examina- 
tion Class was established for the study of 
practical subjects, with special reference to the 
examination then instituted, the Association 
having pledged itself to use all its influence to 
induce the members to qualify themselves for it. 
In the following year a class for the study of 
Figure Drawing was formed, under the direction 
of Mr. (now Sir) E. J. Poynter, and was~ so 
attractive that 50 members joined it. A Water- 
Colour Class was subsequently started. In 1867 
the A.A. Sketch Book was commenced, the parts 
being issued monthly at a subscription of one 
guinea per annum, as now, and an excellent 
publication it has always been. At this time 
the Class of Construction was formed, to 
carry on the work formerly undertaken by 
the Voluntary Examination Class; and a year 
later the Elementary Class of Design was 
started. The Association had now settled down 
to steady work, for in session 1868-69 a 
number of sub-committees were appointed, 
and a balance-sheet was published for the first 
time, showing an income of about £240 and a 
substantial sum in hand; it became necessary, 
also, to compile a catalogue of the library, and 
this was issued in 1869. We next come to an 
important report drawn up in 1869 by a joint 
committee of the Institute, the Academy, the 
Architectural Museum, the Association, and 
the Architectural Exhibition, on the question of 
establishing a 

‘SCHOOL OF ART ACCESSORIAL TO ARCHITECTURE,’’ 


This committee carefully investigated the scheme 
of the voluntary examination, and arrived at the 
conclusion that its failure was due to: 1. The 
absence of a formal certificate of having passed the 
examination. 2. The want of such a stimulus or 
pressure as would make the passing of the examina- 
tion professionally necessary. 3. Inefficient prelim- 
inary education. 4. Wantofsystemin architectural 
education. ‘They accordingly recommended: 1. 
That a textbook or pamphlet should be prepared 
containing a complete curriculum of study for 
the architectural student. 2. ‘That a certificate 
be granted to all who pass the Voluntary 
Examination. 3. That at some future period 
the membership of the Institute be made 
dependent on the passing of the Voluntary 
Examination in the Class of Proficiency. 4. 
That a preliminary Examination be held in 
elementary subjects open to all students who 
have been at least one year in an architect’s 
office. 5. That the Institute should assist the 
Association to carry out the proposed Drawing 
School. 6. That a committee be appointed to 
compile the textbook referred to. As a result 
of the fifth recommendation Architectural Art 
Classes were established at the Architectural 
Museum under the management of a committee 
composed of representatives of the Institute, the 
Museum, and the Association. These classes 
were commenced in 1870, and comprised Figure 
Drawing and Architectural Ornament, the latter 
being conducted by well-known architects as 
visitors. For two years the Association contri- 
buted £25 annually towards the expenses of these 
classes, which, however, soon languished. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL EXCURSION 

took place in 1870, when Lincoln and district 
were visited, the party being conducted by the 
late Mr. Edmund Sharpe; and it may be re- 
marked here that every year since then some 
fresh district has been visited. During the next 
ten years (1870-80) no important change or event 
took place; the membership grew from 500 to 


two resolutions :—(1) That in the opinion of | 800, two new classes were formed—viz., for the 
the Architectural Association a strictly voluntary study of Colour Decoration and Architectural 


Science, the latter being subsequently called 
the Advanced Class of Construction; some 
courses of lectures were also delivered ; 
special arrangements were introduced for the 
benefit of country members in connection with 
the classes and library, and the Birmingham 
Architectural Association was admitted as a 
Provincial Branch. The Institute opened its 
Library to members of the Association under 23 
years of age. New and amplified rules were 
adopted in 1877, and four years later the entrance 
fee was raised to one guinea. Additional rooms 
were taken at Conduit-street in 1879 ; the Archi- 
tectural Association Medal was founded in that 
year and the Architectural Association Travelling 
Studentship two years afterwards, when a sum of 
nearly £700 was subscribed by past and present 
members to provide the necessary funds. In 


-1881-82 the committee thought it desirable to 


vary somewhat the arrangements of the classes, 
with a view to making them specially useful to 
members preparing for the new obligatory 
examination of the Institute, which commenced 
in 1882. Courses of lectures on the History of 
Architecture and on Construction were given, and 
a new Class started for the Study of Planning and 
Specification Writing. In 1884 a Special Edu- 
cation Committee was appointed to inquire 
thoroughly into the general organisation of the 
Association, with a view to 


FURTHER STIMULATE ITS WORKING 


and extend its usefulness, and a scheme was 
adopted, in 1885, for amending and consolidating 
the work. The main feature consisted in forming 
two defined divisions of study, called the Hle- 
mentary and the Advanced, the former comprising 
Elementary Classes of Design and Construction, 
preceded by Lectures on History and Construc- 
tion, and the latter consisting of Classes of 
Design, Colour Decoration, Advanced Construc- 
tion, Quantities and Surveying, but no Lectures. 
The work was conducted by visitors, who were 
formed into a Committee of Advice. Anattempt 
was made at this time to increase the subscrip- 
tion of members to one guinea, with the object 
of affording increased educational advantages ; 
but the proposal was defeated by a small 
majority. In 1885, the Saturday Vacation 
visits were first organised, and in the ensuing 
session many improvements were eifected in the 
library—viz., a new system of registration, the 
addition of a reading-room, and the opening of 
the library twice a week instead of once. In 
1886-87, a Practical Class of Masonry was carried 
on as an experiment at the City and Guilds 
Institution, and a series of lectures started on 
Graphic Statics. A noteworthy step was the 
issue in April, 1887, of the first number of 
A.A. Notes at a small subscription, though it was 
not until four years later, when it was issued free 
to all members, that its purpose was more com- 
pletely fulfilled. The gradual increase in the 
number of members and the large attendance at 
the ordinary meetings forced the Committee 
to consider the necessity of providing better 
accommodation, and by the kindness of the 
Institute we were permitted to hold our meetings 
in their room during Session 1887-88—a privilege 
which has been courteously extended to us ever . 
since. About this time Rules were passed to 
facilitate a scheme of affiliation, with the desire 
of creating a bond of union between the Associa- 
tion and provincial societies; the Birmingham 
and Glasgow Associations joined us, but the 
arrangement did not long exist. An Klementary 
Class of Ornament and Colour Decoration now 
appeared and was well taken up, and two years 
later the Sketching and Measuring Class was 
formed for the purpose of visiting buildings in the 
neighbourhood of London during the summer. 
At the same time an A.A. Cycling Club was 
organised with the object of making runs to 
places of architectural interest ; but this club 
soon disappeared, and notwithstanding the 
growing popularity of cycling no attempt has 
been made to restart the club. Another club 
was founded in 1888—yiz., the Lyric Club, one 
of the objects being to promote friendly inter- 
course among the members; and those who. 
appreciate the social advantages of music, 
dancing, and smoking are still provided for at 
this club. Reference may be made here to the 
Camera Club, though founded at a later date 
(1893). Apparently, this club is not so prosperous 
as it was at first, and a hope may be expressed 
here that some effort will be made to revive its 
usefulness. We have now arrived at the last 
great movement in the Association. In 1889 a 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


was appointed, and after exhaustive inquiries its 
recommendations were approved by the general 
body in May, 1890. Following this, a special 
committee was oppointed to consider the revision 
of the rules, a new constitution and by-laws 
being adopted by the general body in the 
following January. These included the raising 
of the entrance fee to two guineas and the sub- 
scription to one guinea, to all members elected 
after 1890: and also provided for the appointment 
of paid officials. A reorganisation committe was 
next appointed to prepare the new education 
scheme, and resulted in the new curriculum. In 
order to establish the new scheme and provide 
for the extra cost and risk incidental thereto, as 
well as the outlay involved in obtaining suitable 
premises, an appeal was issued and generously 
responded to by members of the profession. 
The scheme provided for a complete course of 
study extending over four years, that being 
considered as the least time that should be given 
to the study of the subjects. It was laid down 
that the aim of the courses was to help members 
to fit themselves for their work as architects, 
by providing the means by which they may 
supplement the training acquired in offices; 
the principal object not being to prepare candi- 
dates for the examinations, although the courses 
were chiefly based upon the programme of the 
examinations. Premises having been secured in 
Great Marlborough-street, and adapted to meet 
our requirements, 


THE NEW SCHEME 


was launched in 1891-92. From the outset the 
first and second year’s courses were well sup- 
ported, the third being thinly attended, and the 
fourth not fully started. In 1892-93, Divisions 
I. and IJ. continued to be well supported, and 
Divisions III. and IV. showed improvement. 
In 1893-94 there was a poor attendance in Divi- 
sions III. and IV., indicating the necessity of 
rearranging these divisions. In 1894-95 the 
complete course was arranged in three divisions, 
‘but the attendance in Division III. was again 
disappointing, and a special committee was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the 
classes. As an outcome of this inquiry the 
Institute agreed to alter the dates of tho 
examinations so as to avoid interference with 
the working of the classes. In 1895-96 the 
curriculum was arranged in two divisions, the 
complete course extending over four years, and a 
School of Design started, being attended with 
considerable success. Last session the work of 
the classes and studio showed a continued im- 
provement, especially in Division I. The School 
of Design and Handicraft was most successful and 
encouraging; forty students joined the Ele- 
mentary Olass, and the whole session was devoted 
to one subject, which produced good results. 
Hight students joined the Advanced Class, the 
syllabus of which was amended, as it was 
found desirable to have more than one subject. 
The Technical Education Board arranged 
special handicraft classes for the school, and 
these were appreciated by the students. The 
Discussion Section affords. opportunities for the 
study and discussion of those subjects and difficul- 
ties which occur in actual practice : this is a most 
valuable part of our work, and it is gratifying to 
note its continued success. A record of the 
Association transactions would not be complete 
without a reference to the Special Meeting held 
in December, 1893, when the question of the 


ADMISSION OF LADIES 


into membership of the Association provoked a 
lively discussion, and the proposal was defeated 
by a large majority. Since then no one has 
come forward to advocate the cause of the ladies ; 
but we have, on several occasions, been reminded 
of the existence of such a class of students on the 
boards of the A.A. Soirée stage. We have now 
traced in outline the work and progress of the 
Association during the fifty years of its existence. 
The history of the Association is marked through- 
out its career by a fixed determination on the part 
of its members to maintain its independence, to 
uphold its traditions, to overcome all difficulties, 
to grapple with changing circumstances, to keep 
abreast of the times, to seek the counsel of its 
best friends, to encourage and help the young 
student, to provide the best training and éduca- 
tion at its command, to keep in touch with those 
who have passed through the student stage, to 
keep alive the memories and maintain the friend- 
ship of those who have retired from active ser- 
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vice, and, above all, to advance the noble art of 


architecture. May the same devotion and self- 
sacrifice, the same enthusiasm and loyalty, 
characterise the men who are entering our ranks 
to-day, so that the Association may accomplish in 
the future greater things than in the past, and 
heaven smile upon the werks of their hands. We 
have been looking into the past and rejoicing in 
our year of Jubilee at all that has been accom- 
plished ; let us turn for a moment to the present. 
We have entered upon a new session with 


THE LARGEST ROLL OF MEMBERS 


ever recorded—viz., 1,150. Of this number, 11 
have been members for 40 years and upwards; 
60 for 30 years and upwards; 110 for 25 years 
and upwards; 180 for 20 years and upwards ; 
302 for 15 years and upwards; and 552 for 10 
years and upwards. Seven hundred and forty- 
eight of our present number joined before the 
subscription was raised in 1891, so that 402 have 
come in and remained since then. The -Associa- 
tion has succeeded in retaining many of its best 
and most valued friends, who are ever ready to 
testify to the great advantages they have derived 
from its membership. On the other hand, there 
is a solid army of young men, many as yet 
untried, who are destined to take up the reins of 
government before long, and who have oppor- 
tunities which, if wisely used, may be productive 
of lasting good to their own and future genera- 
tions in raising the status of the profession and 
in the advancement of Architecture as a living 
art. There is one point in our comprehensive 
Scheme of Education which demands attention, 
and 
CONTINUES TO DISAPPOINT US. 


While the students in Division I. attend in very 
satisfactory numbers on the whole (and, in fact, 
the present accommodation is somewhat strained 
to properly provide fer them), those in Division II. 
are comparatively few. What becomes of those 
who have passed through the first stage? -It is 
very evident that a large proportion of them do 
not continue their studies and complete the 
course we wish them to follow. This isa problem 
that we have not succeeded in solving yet, and it 
suggests the advisability of making individual 
inquiries of those who haye passed through 
Division I. to ascertain the causes which appa- 
rently lead them to abandon the higher and more 
advanced studies provided for them. 


THE COMBINATION OF PRACTICAL WITH 
THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION 


is also a subject which is exercising the minds 
many. At present, the facilities we offer our 
students in this direction are very limited. In 
the Handicraft Classes last session, the students 
were enabled to attend a course of manual 
training in masonry and leadwork, thanks to 
arrangements made by the Technical Education 
Board; and this session the board has kindly 
arranged for a series of workshop demonstrations 
in stone-working, to be given at the Regent- 
street Polytechnic. There appears to be a 
difference of opinion as to how far it is necessary 
or desirable that an architect should be able to 
put his own hand to the work of any trade. If 
it is an advantage that an architect should have 
actual manual experience, would it not be better 
that a student should be taught or apprenticed 
to one trade—say mason or carpenter—before 
he serves his articles? Such a course would seem 
to be the most convenient as well as the most 
practicable; later on he might with advantage 
gain considerable knowledge in other crafts, 
not necessarily by handling the materials and 
tools, but by observation either on works, in 
shops, or in craft classes; while later still the 
superintendence of works, either as clerk of works 
or otherwise, would be an experience of great 
practical value. After all, the years of a student 
are limited, and even if he should make the very 
best use of his opportunities, he cannot expect to 
accomplish very much in this department of his 
education. By far the most useful and appro- 
priate thing for an architectural student is 
modelling, and it is a question whether this is 
not worth all the other crafts put together. The 
tendency of the times is, perhaps, to make too 
much of the manual work undertaken at the 
technical institutes. It is valuable as far as it 
goes, especially in the more scientific subjects ; 
but it is a fallacy to suppose that it can in 
any degree supersede the training which an 
apprentice to his trade must and should acquire 
in the workshop, where the every-day practical 
problems have to be dealt with. It has been 
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resolved to commemorate the Jubilee of the _ 
Association by establishing a fund for — es) 
ACQUIRING NEW PREMISES, 334 


suitable and adequate for the work carried on. — 
For the last few years the cry has gone forth for 
increased and better accommodation ; numerous — 
efforts have been made to obtain premises, but — 
hitherto without success; and seeing thit-our _ 
need is as great as ever, it has been determined to 
commemorate the Jubilee in‘the way mentioned. 
We have sought the advice and help of friends 
who have aided the Association generously in the 
past, and they have intimated their revdiness to 
support us again, provided we are prepared with 
some definite scheme. We are now going forward 
in the mutter with renewed energy and deter- 
mination, and are hopefal that ; 


THE WAY IS OPENING UP 


for obtaining a site on which premises could be 
erected to provide studios and classrooms, library, 
reading-room, and offices, a common-room, and 
last, but not. least, a meeting-room, so that 
under one roof we may combine all the essential 

accommodation for educytional and social pur- — 
poses. The provision of workshops might with 
advantage be arranged in a separate building 
more suitable for the purpose, if satisfactory 
arrangements could not be mide with any of the 
public craft schools. This outline of a scheme 
may seem to indicate a large undertaking ; but if 


carried out on the lines we have in view, there is — 


little doubt but that it could be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Our desire is to formulate a 
definite scheme that is practicable and attainable 
within reasonable limits and a reasonable period. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE ~ 


has been talked of, and may yet come; but such — 
an institution could never do the work that the 

Association undertakes, neither could the Asso-— 
ciation open its doors to outsiders and accept 

grants or subsidies from county councils or other 

public bodies without sacrificing its freedom and 

ceasing to fulfil the objects for which it exists. 

It is an advantage that cannot be too strongly 

urged that the architectural student should be 

trained in an architectural atmosphere, that he © 
should have every opportunity of associating 

with kindred spirits and forming lasting friend- 

ships with them. The true spirit of comradeship 

will be best promoted by such intercourse, and 

the higter claims of art will be more easily 

attained. Let us go forward, therefore, with 
renewed energy to the duties and studies of 

another year, remembering that the aR 

tunities, the advantages, and the privileges 

which are now the inheritance of our students 

have been ‘obtained by the cordial co-operation, 

the self-sacrifice, the patient toil, and the brotherly 

love of men who for fifty years have joined hands 

in promoting the advancement of architectural 

education and upholding the first princip'es and 

honoured traditions of the Architectural Asso- 

ciation. 

Mr. Core A. Apams, past-president, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the President for his compre- 
hensive and interesting address, remarking that 
he was not sure that it was well for the architec- 
tural student to devote much time to manual 
crafts and technical work. Few of the great 
masters of the immediate past had taken up these 
pursuits in detail; and imagination stood, after 
all, as the leading attribute of the architect. All 
felt the necessity for new premises, and with a 
determined effort and enthusiasm this aim would 
be realised. 

Mr. Breresrorp Prre, in seconding the motion, 
said the President’s admirable bird’s-eye view of 
the policy and progress of the Association had 
shown that there would have been no examination — 
scheme and no education movement had it not 
been for the initiative of their humble little 
body. They had not been hampered by Royal 
Charters, but had periodically revised their rules, 
and adapted themselves to new requirements. 
They had always had a practical aim, but had 
never lost sight of their high ideal. He urged 
on students the importance of using their eyes, 
and held that the time spent in searching over 
and examining files of architectural journals was 
never ill-spent ; nor should they be afraid to use 
their indiarubber over and over again in the 
preparation of design. He was not sure but that 
the falling off in class and lecture attendance 
after students had reached a certain point was 
not a healthy sign, so far as the future of the 
profession was concerned. © = ied 
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Mr. Owen Firaune, in supporting the motion, 
inquired whether they were working on right lines 
if, after fifty years of such advantages of architec- 
tural education as the poor Greeks and 13th- 
century men neverdreamed of, they still continued 
to design the hideous railway stations and street 
buildings to be seen rising on every side in our 
great cities? What was wanted was more educia- 
tion and less instruction, and he would urge the 
importance of manual training as a preparation 
for the architect. 

The vote of thanks, having been carried by 


acclamation, was briefly acknowledged by the 
PRESIDENT. ; 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—I1.* 


By Watrer Tester, 
SECTIONING THE GROUND. : 


Ts accompavying sections, Figs. Nos. 4, 5, 

6, 7, and 8, will give an idea of the irregular 
nature of the ground; they are taken along the 
lines shown on the plan (Fig. No. 1). The manner 
in which they are taken will now be described. It 
will be supposed that the surveyor’s time is 
limited, and that it is impossible for him at 
present to take a complete set of sections all over 
the ground, and that he must obtain as much in- 
formation as to levels as he possibly can in the 
time at his disposal. On the 208-33 scale Ordnance 


map there is a bench-mark, 19°6, on the 
wall near point L, and -also another in 
Victoria-road 48°4 (see plan, Fig. No. 1). 


The surveyor starts by taking a reading on the 
bench-mark 19-6, and works with as few settings 
as possible to the bench-mark 48-4 in the direc- 
tion Q PON W GF, leaving a peg firmly driven 
into the ground, or a permanent mark on any 
fixed objects he meets with at each changing 
point. When he has reached the bench-mark 
48-4 and taken a reading on it, he can fill in the 
level of his first bench-mark—viz., 19-6—and 
reduce the whole series. The second bench-mark 
should work out to 48:4, if his levels are correct. 
If there is any serious difference, he can easily 
run over the ground again, having retained his 
points. His levels will, in this way, be reduced 
to Ordnance Datum, which is an advantage, as 
he can compare any other levels given on the 
Ordnance map with his own. 

In the manner just described, he should work 
from the bench-mark 48°4 down E- erton-street, 
and along the river-front back to his first start- 
ing-point, leaving permanent marks along the 
route, and checking his levels as before. In this 
way a series of bench-marks will be established 
for future use, and from these others can be fixed 
in any portion of the site. Where they 
are pegs driven into the ground, they should 
be made quite firm, and, if possible, pro- 
tected; and a list should be made with a 
description of their position, and giving the re- 
duced level above Ordnance Datum. It one of 
these backsight pegs has not been used for some 
time, and it is proposed to start a series of 
sections off it, the level should be checked 
from some more permanent bench-mark, such as 
a fixed mark on a building or a gatepost. In 
taking a set of levels of the description we are 
dealing with a: good methcd is always to take the 
back sight off one of these fixed bench-marks at 
eyery change in- the position of the level, using 
only two columns for readings in the level book, 
the back sight off a bench-mark being entered in 
the left-hand column, and all other readings from 
this setting in the second column. The advan- 
tage of this method is that the surveyor is sure of 
the reduced level of his bench-marks, and if he 
checks his back sight by taking a second look 
after he has taken all his readings from this 
setting, and, just previous to changing his posi- 
tion, he can satisfy himself as to the general 
accuracy of his work, as there is only the chance 
of an odd reading being wrong. It will be as well 
- at this place to say a few words about the method 
of reducing levels: Some surveyors reduce each 
level in succession from the previous one by 
finding the difference between the two read- 
ings, and adding or deducting this differ- 
ence to or from the reduced level of the 
preceding point, according as the ground rises or 
falls. A much simpler way is to add together the 
reduced level and the reading of the back-sight 
point for a constant for all readings taken from 
this setting ; then, all that is necessary is to deduct 
each of the readings from this constant for the 


__ eorresponding reduced level. This simply means 
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that the distance between the datum and the line 
of collimation is constant for one setting, and, as 
the reading or distance from the line of collima- 
tion to the ground varies at different points, so the 
reduced level or distance from the ground to 
the datum varies to a corresponding extent, but 
inversely. 
Let us take an example :— 


B:8 Reduced Levels. 
2°30 Cr 34.50 
a 3°40 33°40 
art 4°50 82°30 
1°20 85 60 
5°60 81°29 
6°30 30°50 
7 40 29°40 
a 12°00 24°80 
wh 13°50 23 30 
53°90 240°50 
Constant, 
34°50 + 2°30 = 36°80 
Deduct 3°40 = 33°40 
Ge 450 = 32°30 
2 1:20 = 35:60, &e. 


The results may be checked by adding up all 
the readings and reduced levels (excepting those 
for the bench mark), and this should total up to 
the same as the result of multiplying the constant 
by the number of readings :— 


240°50 

53°90 Constant. 
-— 36°80 x 8 = 294°40. 
29 4°40 


So far as the present sections are concerned, it 
has already been explained how the series of 
parallel lines at the river front can be set out; 
also the survey lines KJ and C F can be used for 
sections. For the purpose of checking the chain- 
ing of the series of parallel sections, a point, Y, 
should be fixed at the top of the cliff near the 
house on the central section of the series 
(Fig. No. 1), and a line set out square off the 


section line and parallel to LM and KB. All 
these sections should measure the same length 
between this line and KB. It will be best to 
take several of these sections together, with one 
setting of the level as far as the bottom of the 
cliff, and then moving the level to a higher 
position to take the central portion of each, and, 
finally, moving the level to the top of the cliff, to 
take the remaining lengths. One or two of these 
sections should be produced, as shown on the 
plan, Fig. No.1, and one should be taken on the 
line W Z, as this is the roughest part of the 
estate. The theodolite will be found very useful 
for producing these lines, as, for instance sup- 
pose a high ridge crosses one of the lines, with a 
sudden drop in the ground behind the ridge. The 
surveyor can place the theodolite on the ridge at a 
point in the line and produce it by turning over 
the telescope, as previously explained. 

In addition to the sections, the surveyor should 
take as many odd levels as he can at any fixed 
points on the plan, such as the junctions of roads, 
corners of buildings, &c., and for this purpose the 
bench marks he has fixed will be very useful. 
Sufficient has now been said to explain the pre- 
liminary surveying and levelling operations ; but 
there must necessarily be a -considerable amount 
of work of this description yet to be done, as, for 
instance, on the athletic grounds which is to be 
placed on the rough ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the line W Z (Fig. 1), and these matters 
will be dealt with in subsequent articles. 


PLOTTING THE SURVEY. 


Tt will be as well to make a few remarks as to: 
the method of plotting the main lines of the 
survey. Let us suppose that it is to be put down 
to'the scale 40ft. to the inch. It will be found 
that the angles cannot be set out sufficiently 
accurately with a protractor, unless it ig a very - 
large one indeed, the lines requiring to be pro- 
duced after the angles are marked out. The most 
accurate and the proper way is to calculate 


—-ia° 


. 


540 


Applying this to the examples, and using 
1000 radius instead of 100, we haye— 
Angle, 88° 50’ 
bos, 844 25 
sine, 44 25 = *6998711 
“6998711 x 2 = 1899°7422 
05 
45 
5) 


diagonal dimensions for the angles. Let us take 
the main figure of the survey C FJ K, see sketch 
Fig. No. 9, neglecting for the time the triangle 
FGH. The surveyor wishes to plot the line 
K J in its true position in relation to the line 
KC. The angle J KC being 88° 50’, and length 


2 


1000 x 
And for the angle, 


"sine, 4 7075180 
1000 x *7075180 x 2 = 1415-0360 

The lines KJ and C F can now be plotted 
down in their correct position in relation to K ©, | 
using a length of 1,000ft. along each line by 
means of the calculated dimensions; they can 
then be produced to the proper lengths, and J F 
should now work in exactly. ~ 

The line in the direction HF not being run 
through to meet CF’, will have to be calculated, 
also the distance from G along GF, where it 
would cut. 

Taking this triangle and calling it GH F (see 
sketch, Fig. No. 10), the angles at G and H are 
measured outside the triangle, and if we deduct 
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of K J = 1,139ft. 6in., length of CK = 1,018ft. 
He has now the two sides and contained angle of 
a triangle, and he wishes to calculate the’ third 
side in the direction JC. The formula is, from 
Molesworth’s ‘‘ Pocket-book”’ :— 
JC =/UK*+ KJ?-2CK x KJ x cos. angle K, 
which means a lot of calculation, and can be 
simplified by taking 1,000ft. along each of the 
lines C K and K J, giving points near the ends. 
Cos. 88° 50’ from the Tables = -0203608, and 

substituting the figures in the formula 
JC= 

¢/ 1,000,000+ 1,000,000 —2 x 1,000 x 1,000 x -UzZ036U8 


Fig. 10, 


vi: + 
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= 2,000,000 —2,000,000 x -0203608 
= 4/200,000 —40721°6 
= 4/1959278'4 = 1399°74 = 1,399ft. in. 
The same method can be used for the line C F, 


the angle K C F being 90° 4’, and taking 1,000ft. 
along each line, as before, we have— 


each of these from 180°, we shall have the angles 


inside. The angle at F will be the balance to 
make up 180° inside the triangle the length GH 
was measured. Therefore we have the three 
angles and one side of a triangle. And from 
the formulee— : 
wh = GH x sin. angle G 
sin. angle F 


ee GH x sin, angle H 
sin, angle F 


These two lines being calculated, the main 
figure of the survey, CF J K, can be plotted, and 
there should be no difficulty in filling in the lines 
of the subsidiary figure ABCDE (Fig. No. 1), 
or any of the internal lines used for filling up the 
walks, drives, &. The latter may be put in 
with the help of a protractor. The following 
method may be useful for plotting a series of 
lines similar to the ones used for the drives and 
walks. 

Suppose there are several lines running one 
from another at various angles which are 


4/ 2,000,000 2,000,000 x cos. 90°4’ 


Now, 90° 4’ being more than a right angle, we 
take the cos. of 180°—90° 4’ = 89° 56’ = "0011636, 
and change the sign— 


4/ 2,000,000 —2,000,000 x — -0011636 
= 1/ 2,000,000 + 2327-2. 
= / 2,002,327°2=1415:03 = 1,415ft. din, 


4,04(°L>=> 


and— 


For calculations of this nature the table of 
decimal equivalents of the division of a foot in 
Molesworth’s ‘‘ Pocket-book”’ will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful, and for the natural sines, 
cosines, &c., ‘‘ Chambers’s Mathematical Tables”? 
may be used. Ifthe surveyor understands the use 
oflogs., he can use the tables for same in the latter 
book, and it will reduce the length of his caleu- 
lations. In the two examples given above the 
figures are so simple that it will scarcely be worth 
while using logs., except perhaps for taking the 


Square roots at the end. Vor example :— 
Number. Log 
195|9| 2/ | = 2920/7)8/8 
"i ie| | = ama 
| § 7|7 ee 
Beene “lols el} £: 
ttt Lee A ee | 
Pye 718\'4 = 6:292019|6)1)5(8 Fig. 11. 
Seta by 2 to extract the square root 
= 3°146048079. 
‘ tia Number measured. See sketch, Fig. No. 11. (These are 
"146048079 ; not the lines of the survey.) The line D E can 
1460350 = 13997 be checked in its relation to the line A B by cal- 
a Eoin culating the angle which they would make with 
Toa ue at each other if produced to meet. Suppose the 
—— ee lines ED and D C are produced to meet AB pro- 
il 2] duced at F and G, then, taking the triangle 
ee | | BCG— : 
59 '2 Angle CBG = 180 —170 = 10° 
|-|—|- » BCG=180—160= 20 
13997 412) 2 Therefore angle BGC = 150 


3°146048079 = 1399-7499 Pea 
The balance of .... 180 


The above results may be checked by the In the same way, in the triangle D G F— 
> 


method given in Molesworth’s Pocket Book for 


plotting angles without a protractor, which i ee ek aR Neo eon 
also simpler. This rule is—“ Strike out Sforion * nee ee 
of a circle with radius 100, and lay off a chord ee ee ie 
equal 2 sin. of half the angle required.”? 


The balance of ..,. 180. 


If the lines have all been tied together wi 
angles and measurements in the manner described, 
there should be no difficulty in filling up the 
details of the survey. : és: 


~ 
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‘ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB: 
AWARD OF PRIZES, 1896-7... 


HE successes of the past twenty years augur 
well for the continued prosperity of our 
Designing Club, which has been conducted with 
so much advantage to those who have availed 
themselves of its competitions. The contests are 
open to all, without fee of any kind. We now 
present the prizes offered for the best work of the 
past session, and reopen the competitions for the 
forthcoming season. In these days of the survival 
of the fittest, as the saying goes, there can be no 
doubt that the architectural student must let no 
opportunity pass without endeavouring to make 
the most of it to further his knowledge and gain 
experience. By testing his own capabilities in plan- 
ning and design with the attempts of others, in 
the manner supplied by our Designing Club, must 
undoubtedly tend to strengthen his position, 
besides affording him an opportunity of securing 
publicity for his work, provided it reaches a 
given standard of merit. The designs are all 
brought under review, the principal ones obtain 
mention, and the best are illustrated. The 
awards are arrived at by the points secured by 
the students’ successes throughout the year. For 
the last session they rank in the following 
order: — ‘‘Nap,’? ‘Pickles,’ and “St. 
Leonard.’? Hon. mention is accorded to ‘‘ Nut” 
and to ‘The Dingo.’’ Wetherefore award the 
prizes as follows :— : 


f re: 4 
‘‘Nap”? (first prize), £10 10s., Mr. Fred. W. CG. 
Gregory, 19, Forman’s Buildings, Goldsmith- 
place, Nottingham. 


‘Pickles’? (second prize), £5 5s., Mr. C.J. F. 
Palmer, 48, Northwood-road, Archway, High- 
gate, N. 


‘St. Leonard’’ (third prize), £3 3s., Mr. W. 
B. Y. Draper, De Grey House, St. Leonard’s- 
place, York. “ ; 


LIST OF SUBJECTS AND RECORD OF SCORES. 


A.—Country Cottages.—‘‘ Pickles,”? 1; ‘St. 
Leonard,’’ 2; ‘‘Moss,’”’ 3; ‘ Potluck,’ 4; ‘The 
Dingo,”’ 5. . Bi 

B.—Village Church.—‘‘ St. Leonard,’”’ 1; 
‘« Pickles,” 2; “ Nut,” 8; “The Dingo,” 4; 
‘« Cheese,’’ 5. . el ores 

C.—Small Village School. —‘‘ Nap,” 1; 
‘‘Pickles,’’ 2; ‘St. Leonard,’”? 3; ‘‘The Dingo,’” 
A, Dyke, a, 

D.— Technical Institute. — ‘‘ Nap,’’ 
“ Pickles,’’ 2; ‘‘The Dingo,” 3; **Nut, 
‘ Manxman,’’ 5. ; : she 

E.—Small Country House.— Alfio,” 1; — 
‘Nap,’ 2; ‘‘Idristwyn,”’ 3; ‘Pickles,”? 4; 
‘The Dingo,’’ 5. as 

F.—County District Council Hall.—‘‘ The — 
Dingo,” 1; ‘‘ Nap,” 2; Nut,’ 3; “ Pickles,” 

4; * Pantile,” 5. ; 

G.—Stable Buildings.—“‘ Nut,” 1; ‘Pickles,’ 
2; ‘“Nap,’’ 3; ‘Dache,”’ 4; ‘ Pantile,”’ 5, — 

H.—Tea and Coffee Restaurant for Suburbs.— 

‘* Nap,’ 1; “ Pantile,”. > 25. *) Pigmles, too; 
Tyke,” 34-000, a. eee 2. Sn 


‘RULES OF COMPETITION FoR SESSION 1897-8. 


1. Drawings to be sent within 28 days after the 
publication of the particulars of each subject. 

2. One or more subjects will be given every 
month, from which a competitor may choose. 

3. The drawings to be executed in firm black 
lines on white drawing-paper, in sheets of the 
absolute size of 22in. by 14in., with no washes 
or tinting in colour whatever ; outline to bethe 
first consideration ; but drawings may be slightly 
shaded with shadows executed wholly in line. 
Sectional parts to be shown in ruled ‘‘hatching,’’ 
or Sinclar in. The scaled to be used will be given 
with each subject. sie ore 

4. Drawings to be forwarded, unmounted, by 
post, care being taken to roll the short way of 
the drawing, as packages over 18in. long are not — 
transmissible through the book post. , se 

5. On entering the Class (which may be done 
at any time) each competitor is required to 
furnish his name and address, which must be _ 
written legibly on the back of each drawing as 
a guarantee of good faith, the nom de plume the 
author intends to adopt being boldly marked on 
the front of each separate drawing. “The-motto, * 
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once adopted, to be adhered to throughout the 
session. 

6. Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £3 3s. will 
be awarded to the best series of designs. Our 
decision to be final. 

1. Before awarding the prizes any contributor 
will be expected to furnish proof, if necessary, as 
to his age, and the time during which he has 
been engaged in professional pursuits, though 
no candidate need be strictly an architectural 
student. 

8. We reserve the right of arranging the 
drawings for publication in any manner we deem 
necessary. 

9. A. critical notice of the designs sent in of 
each series will be given in an early issue follow- 
ing the receipt of the drawings. 


FIRST LIST OF suBJECTS, 1897-8. 


A.—A Suburban Dwelling-house, for a City 
gentleman, to cost £2,000. Economy of plan on 
a limited site are points of leading importance. 
The frontages are at the corner of two: roads, 
facing south and west. The main road side of the 
plot measures 50ft., and has a return of 150ft. 
The elevation must set back 18ft. from the 
boundary fence on the main road side. A 
large dining-room or living-room is to take the 
preference over the drawing-room or parlour. A 
third sitting-room, not less than 12ft. square, is 
to be provided for a study or breakfast-room. 
That need not necessarily be on the ground- 
floor. A mezzanine arrangement is sugeested. 
There must be six bedrooms in all: two of 
these may be attics. Bath-room essential, and 
two w.c.’s, besides kitchen and offices. There 
may be a small cellar. The entrance must 
be roomy but not wastefu', and the stairs 
not less than 3ft. 3in. wide. Materials brick, 
with stone dressings sparingly used. 
covered with tiles, style optional. Size of rooms 
to be governed by the money expenditure. 
Drawings required : Three plans, two elevations, 
and a section scale 8ft.to the inch. Plans may 
be 16ft. to inch ; sketch view necessary. 


<= 


BUILDING TRADES’ CONFERENCE ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

A MEETING of representatives of the building 

trades, to consider the best way in which 
the Craft School could supply the needs of the 
London building trades with regard to technical 
education, was held on Wednesday evening in 
the workroom of the school in Globe-road, E. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Llewellyn Smith 
(chairman of the school and Deputy-Comptroller 
of the Board of Trade), and among those present 
were Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. Holloway, Dr. 
Garnett (secretary of the Technical Education 
Board, L.C.C.), Mr. Selby-Bigge, Mr. W. A. 
Lethaby (Art Inspector to the Technical Board), 
Mr. Oldman (secretary National Association for 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion), Mr. Dent (Labour Commissioner), besides 
representatives of building trade societies. - The 
chairman observed that, whatever might be the 
feeling with regard to the changes that had come 
over the country with regard to apprentices, 
there would be no contention as to the need of 
centres where workmen could have an oppor- 
tunity of perfecting themselves in the various 
branches of their trades. The object of the 
classes for the building trades was for the training 
of workmen, and not for the amateur, for they 
were of opinion the two could not be successfully 
mixed up together. A very considerable number 
of workmen in the district already took advantage 
of them, and the object of the conference that 
evening was to obtain suggestions as to the best 
means of making the classes useful and more 
widely known. All the suggestions made would 
be carefully considered by the committee, with 
the desire, so far as practicable, of carrying them 
out, so as to make the school more useful to the 
centre of the great building trade. Mr. George 
Dew said the time had come when, as trade 
unionists, it was their duty to get lads to go into 
the classes. It was’ only by these the younger 
ones could obtain knowledge. he build- 
ing trade had umavoidably changed, and 
the title of 
belonged to their employers. Mr. Hol- 
loway, as an employer of the building trades, 
said he had considerable sympathy with institu- 
tions of that character. He fully realised there 


- was great room for improvement in the skill of 


their mechanics. He deplored the fact that the 
system of apprenticeship had fallen out of prac- 


Roofs | 


‘*master craftsmen”? no longer | 


tice; but his firm kept it up, for the apprentices 
turned out the best mechanics. As an encourage- 
ment to lads in his firm, on the completion of 
their apprenticeship, if they had behaved them- 
selves during that term, they received £5 to set 
themselves up with a_set of tools. Such an 
encouragement was an inducement to lads to take 
up an apprenticeship ; and institutions like that 
school ought never to take the place of appren- 
ticeship, but simply to augment it. He con- 
cluded by suggesting that the foremen should be 
invited to visit the classes. A discussion followed. 
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CHIPS. 


Messrs. Hans Price and Wooler, of Weston- 
super-Mare, have been instructed by a committee 
of the urban district council for that town to prepare 
plans for dwellings, shops, and alterations to the 
Market House at a cost not to exceed £3,500. 


_ The conversazione of the Architectural Associa- 
tion is being held later in the session this year than 
usual—namely, on Nov. 26—the reason being to 
allow time for the preparation of a topical play 
which it is intended to produce on the occasion. 


Mr. Ernest Veall, of Norwich, in the office of the 
Norfolk County Council, has been appointed dis- 
trict road surveyor of the East Elloe (Lincolnshire) 
Rural District Council, at a salary of £62 103. 


The committee of the Harrogate School of Art 
have purchased a site in the centre of the town 
whereon to erect the new Technical Institute and 
School of Art. The total cost of the building is 
estimated at £6,000. ; 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board made an im- 
portant appointment at their meeting held on 
Saturday last—that of architect for their new chief 
offices which are to be erected on the Thames Em- 
bankment, upon a site recently purchased from the 
City Corporation. Acting on the recommendation 
of a committee, the board appointed Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, F.R.1.B.A., of Moorgate-street, who designed 
the Park Fever Hospital at Hither Green, Lewis- 
ham, opened a month since. 


The new church of St. Gabriel’s, Willesden 
Green, was consecrated on Thursday in last week 
by the Bishop of London. It is built in Walm- 
lane, and consists of a chancel, Lady-chapel, and 
chantry, three bays of the nave and aisle. It is in 
style Karly Decorated. The church seats 600 in the 
present condition, but it will accommodate 1,000 
when completed. The building was designed by 
Mr. P. Philip Day, and built by Mr. J. Bentley. 
The contract for building the portion of the church 
now erected amounts to £7,000. 


The Burlington Hotel, which is about to be built 
at Swanage, on the site overlooking Swanage Bay, 
on the road to Studland, at a cost at present of 
some £6,000, to be increased when the hotel is 
fully completed to some £16,000 or £20,000, has 
been granted a full license by the Dorset county 
magistrates. 

A new drill-hall for the’ members of the Shirley 
Company of the lst Hants Artillery Volunteers has 
been erected in Shirley-road, and was opened on 
Thursday in last week. The drill-hall has been 
built from plans prepared by Lieut. J. H. Blizard, 
architect, of Southampton, and is of corrugated 
iron, the interior being lined with matchboarding, 
In front of the hall is a parade-ground extending 
to 105ft., with a width of 40ft., there being a depth 
of 7in. of gravel, the inside of the hall having a 
floor of the same material to a like depth. There 
is a skylight, with louvres for ventilation. The 
brick foundations of the building were laid by Mr. 
T. J. Jukes, of Freemantle, who also carried out 
the internal and external fittings; while the hall 
itself was erected by Messrs. Powell and Co., of 
Westminster. 


The fund for the provision of a public park and 
recreation-ground for Widnes and the extension of 
the West Bank Promenade, in commemoration of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, is making satisfac- 
tory progress. The amount required is £14,000, 
and towards that sum about £11,500 has already 
been subscribed. , 


The Earl of Jersey and Colonel Boughey, Com- 
missioners under the Light Railway Acts, held an 
inquiry at Derby on Monday into a proposed elec- 
tric railway between Derby and Ashbourne. The 
length of the line would be about thirteen miles, 
and would run alongside the highway. The com- 
missioners expressed their approval of the pro- 
posals, which, it was stated, would {involve an 
outlay of £70,000. 


Mr. Francis Cranmer Penrose, F.R.S., Fellow 
and late President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having resigned his position as architect 
and surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, after holding 
the office for a period of thirty-four years, the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral have appointed Mr. 
Somers Clarke, F.S.A., of Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, to succeed him, 


Building Irrtelliqenee. 
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BirmincuamM.— The city council received on 
Tuesday a report from the lunatic asylums com- 
mittee stating that the formal approval of the Home 
Secretary has been obtained to the conveyance of 
the Holly Moor Farm land, and the purchase will 
be shortly completed. The committee had had 
under consideration the next step towards the 
erection of the asylum, namely, the question of 
the appointment of architects. The Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, who have to examine and 
approve the plans before a building contract can 
be made, strongly recommended the appointment 
of architects who had had previous experience in 
the erection of lunatic asylums of a similar class, 
and they did not speak favourably of the usual 
results of competitive plans; besides which, 
experienced architects now declined to prepare 
plans for such a competition unless they each 
received payment for their labour, and the referee 
also required a handsome fee for his services ; the 
cost of a competition might, therefore, approach 
£1,000. The committee also believed that there 
was a general feeling in the council against going 
outside Birmingham for professional assistance, 
which could be equally well obtained within the 
city. The building will be an extensive one, of 
a very special kind, not situated in the city, and 
the purpose will not be so much to provide an 
ornament to the neighbourhood as to erect a well- 
proportioned comparatively plain building, with 
every convenience and advantage which. experi- 
ence.can suggest for the care and comfort of the 
patients. After giving the matter careful con- 
sideration, the committee were satisfied that the 
expense and labour of a competition would far 
outweigh its advantage ; and they proposed, with 
the approval of the council, to offer the appoint- 
ment to Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, if fair 
terms could be arranged. ‘This firm were the 


-| architects of the Rubery Hill Asylum, which had 


proved to be a satisfactory building of its class, 
and Mr. William Martin was engaged upon the 
plans of the Winson Green Asylum, and had 
carried out all the subsequent enlargements and 
alterations. He was also called in to reconstruct 
and enlarge the Glamorganshire Asylum at 
Bridgend, and to improve and extend the new 
asylum at Carmarthen. This recommendation 
and report led to a long discussion ; but eventually 
an amendment referring the matter back to the 
committee with instructions to obtain plans ina 
limited competition was carried by the narrow 
majority of 32 votes to 30. 


Doveuas, [stn or Man.—It will be remembered 
in the recent open competition for a new town 
hall, the design of Mr. Arthur Ardron, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Westminster, London, was selected, and tenders 
obtained. The tender of Messrs. Gradwell, con- 
tractors, of Barrow-in-Furness, at £10,368, has 
now been accepted. Three distinct groups are 
provided: municipal buildings, free library, and 
fire-station. The first-named is placed at the 
corner of Ridgeway-street and John-street, and 
the free library occupies the remainder of the 
Ridgeway-street frontage, and has also a frontage 
to Church-street. The fire-station is placed at the 
corner of John-street and Church-street. The 
principal entrance to the public offices is from 
John-street, through a vestibule. The town 
clerk’s department is placed next Ridgeway-street, 
and the borough surveyor’s next John-street; the 
principal staircase of Portland stone with wrought- 
iron balustrading, together with lavatories for the 
staff, are arranged centrally for each department. 
On the first floor is the council chamber, 
approached from the main corridor, with three 
committee rooms and waiting rooms, as well as 
lavatory and cloak-room accommodation. The 
council.chamber, which is divided into three bays 
by pilasters, has.a panelled wood dado, and has 
an elliptical arched ceiling, ribbed and treated in 
ornamental plasterwork. At one end is a small 
gallery for the useof the public, approached by a 
separate entrance and staircase. Oa the second , 
floor, over the committee rooms, are the care- 
taker’s quarters, also with its own entrance. In 
the basement are provided heating chambers, 
strong rooms, coal stores, &c. The free library 
will be entered from Ridgeway-street, and has the 
news-room and lending department on the ground 
floor. The reference room -is on the first 
floor, over the lending library, with librarian’s 
private room, &c. Galleries are provided 
in the lending and reference rooms for the 
storage of books, while further storage room is 
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provided in the basement, with lift communica- 
The fire-station contains engine-room, 
opening into Church-street, with folding doors, 
A hose-room, with 
tower for drying purposes, is also provided. The 
style of the building, which was illustrated in 
our issue of Feb. 12, 1897, is Italian Renaissance, 
The walls facing Ridgeway- 
John-street will be built in local 


tion. 


with assembly room above. 


freely treated. 
street and : 
stone, with Monk’s Park Bath stone dressings ; 


while the elevation next Church-street will be 
carried out in brick. The roof will be covered 
The building throughout 
will be heated on the low-pressure system by 


with Broseley tiles. 


means of ventilating radiators and heating pipes. 


The buildings will be commenced at once, and it 


is intended to have them completed in 18 months 
from the present time. 


Lercestrer.—The Bishop of London opened 
iast week the new art and technical schools which 
have been erected by the Leicester Corporation at 
a cost, for site and buildings, of nearly £40,000. 
Hitherto the art and technical schools in the town 
have been distinct institutions, but it was decided 
to incorporate them in one building. The cor- 
poration secured for £8,000 a new central site in 
the Newarks, near Leicester Castle. The site 
extends to nearly three-quarters of an acre, and 
the main frontage is nearly 220ft. in length, with 
an elevation of four stories. The structure is of 
red brick, with Portland stone dressings, and has 
been designed by Messrs. Everard and Pick, 
architects, Leicester. Two of the floors are de- 
voted to technical instruction in hosiery and boot 
and shoe manufacture, with a variety of all kinds 
of old and new machinery, showing the develop- 
ment of the processes of manufacture, engineering, 
plumbing, dyeing, paintmg, &c. The two upper 
floors, which comprise the school of arts, have 
been fitted up at a heavy outlay, and the local 
efforts have been seconded by the authorities of 
South Kensington, who have given classes and 
lent a wide variety of objects of art for the benefit 
of the students. The art school has also been 
enriched by the Art Departments of France, who 
have provided casts and other art objects from 
the Musée du Trocadero, Paris. The large casts 
of screens, figures, stalls, &c., were brought to 
Leicester in sections, and rebuilt in the school by 
Italian artists. A portion of the roof of the 
building is flat, and on this a conservatory has 
been erected for plant-life studies. We illus- 
trated the buildings by a double-page perspective 
and full page of plansin our issue of May 29, 1896. 
Messrs. I. and H. Hertert were the contractors. 
The late Mr. John Lov day was the first clerk of 
works, and since his death Mr. C. S. George has 
held that post. 


LiskEARD.—The vicar and churchwarden of 
Liskeard have received the written judgment of 
the Chancellor of Truro (Mr. R. M. Paul) on 
their application for a faculty to take down the 
existing tower of the parish church and erect a 
new tover in harmony with the church. The 
petition was heard by the Chancellor and his 
assessor (Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A.) in open 
Court at Liskeard Guildhall on the 23rd ult. In 
his judgment, the Chancellor mentions that Mr. 
Ponting ‘‘made a thorough examination of the 
tower and the foundations, the petitioners having 
most courteously permitted pits to be sunk on 
two sides of the tower. It was found that, 
although the rock formation exists at a depth of 
10ft. from the surface, the foundations are only 
carried down 43ft., without any proper projection 
beyond the face of the wall, and are composed of 
small rubble stones laid dry, as is so often the 
case with Norman foundations. The result is a 


serious settlement of these foundations and cracks. 


in the superstructure, and this movement has 
now undoubtedly reached a critical stage.”? The 
Chancellor adds that he is advised by Mr. Ponting 
that, notwithstanding the defects enumerated 
the tower can be restored, that it “can be under- 
pinned and repaired without the addition of but- 
tresses ’’ (as recommended by Mr. Fellowes 
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I rynne), and put in sounder condition than when 
first built. Churches in an equally dangerous 
condition are enumerated which have been 


secured under the supervision of Mr. Ponting 
who has expressed his willingness to gratuitously 
give to the petitioners written directions as to the 
methods to be adopted, and, if required, to send 
them a builder to carry out the work. In giving 
his decision, the Chancellor says the Court is 
bound to consider future as well as present 
parishioners, and ‘‘in a diocese where Norman 
work is comparatively rare, no effort should be 


spared to preserve every link that connects the 
present age with the far-distant past.”” Mr. Paul, 
therefore, rejects the prayer of the petition so far 
as it involves the demolition of the existing tower 
and the erection of the proposed new tower ; but, 
if the tower be restored, a vestry-room may be 
erected on the south side, in accordance with Mr, 
Sansom’s plan. If it will meet the wishes of the 
petitioners, the Chancellor adds that he would be 
prepared to sanction the necessary work recom- 
mended by Mr. Ponting for the preservation of 
the existing tower, and the erection of the pro- 
posed new tower (with such modifications as the 
altered circumstances render necessary) at the 
N.E. or S.E. corner of the church. A local 
journal, which makes a violent attack on ‘the 
solicitor from Truro’? for his judgment, mentions 
that the fee charged by Mr. Ponting for his 
services is 27 guineas, which, with the expenses 
of the Court, amounting to £8 2s. 4d., has to be 
paid by the parishioners of Liskeard, in addition 
to the petitioners’ own legal expenses. 


Mrinorres.—A new City police-station at the 
corner of the Minories and Goodman’s-yard was 
occupied for the first time last week. It is 
a plain building of red brickwork four stories in 
height, with a domical turret carried one floor 
higher at the angle of the two streets. On the 
ground floor are the charge-room, the inspector’s 
room, and the muster-room, and opening out of 
this latter is an apartment for the use of the 
detectives. Seven cells are provided, cased with 
white glazed brick, and lighted directly from the 
inner courtyard, instead of, as is usually the case, 
deriving their light from a passage. In the base- 
ment are the mess-room and a large kitchen, 
together with the necessary offices and the coat 
and helmet room. The ground floor contains, in 
addition to the official rooms mentioned above, a 
reading-room and a large recreation-room. It is 
in the men’s sleeping-rooms that the greatest 
change has been made. Instead of the usual 
dormitories, every man at the Minories will have 
his own cubicle, a little apartment 9ft. by 6ft., 
each of which has its own window, and a cup- 
board in which clothes can be kept. There are 
three floors of these cubicles, and on each landing 
there is lavatory accommodation, with a bath- 
room. In all some sixty-five constables and 
sergeants can be accommodated at this station, 
in addition to a housekeeper. The building has 
been constructed from plans prepared by Mr. A. 
Murray, the City surveyor, and the work has 
been carried out under the personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. T. R. W. Mossman, of the City 
surveyor’s office. 


Newcastir-on-Tynr.—At a meeting of the 
Stewards of the Freemen of Newcastle on Tues- 
day, it was decided by an overwhelming majority 
to grant a site for the new infirmary on the 
Leazes, to which attention was drawn by the 
deputation of the governors of the infirmary who 
waited upon the Freemen the previous Wednes- 
day. It was also resolved that the site should be 
an absolute gift. The opinion was general that 
such a noble offer as that of Mr. Hall’s to build 
a hospital at an estimated cost of £100,000 should 
be met in a magnanimous spirit. \ 


THORNHILL, Dumrries.—A new church is in 
course of erection for the United Presbyterian 
congregation in Thornhill, the memorial stone of 
which was laid on Saturday by Mr. Hugh Steyens, 
Glasgow. It is being erected on the site of the 
former church, in West Morton-street. The 
style is Gothic, of the Decorated period, and the 
principal feature of the main gable is a four-light 
window, with tracery head. The gallery stair- 
case is placed in a square tower which rises at the 
side of the church behind the porch, and is carried 
to a height of 60ft , being finished with a low tiled 
spire. Internally the church will be roofed ina 
single span, with moulded timber main couples 
carrying a semi-octagonal ceiling. The principal 
timbers will be dressed and exposed ; the ceiling 
between these is finished in plaster. There will. 
be a gallery at the end only, facing the pulpit. 
The church is being built of red stone from Gate- 
lawbridge quarries. The woodwork finishings 
and seating throughout will be of pitch-pine ; 
glazing in lightly-tinted antique glass ; gasfittings 
in wrought iron. The total number of sittings 
provided for is 360. There are also a hall for 90 
persons, vestry, lavatory, heating-chamber, &c. 
The total cost will be about £1,900. The archi- 
tect is Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A. and 
I.A., Glasgow. The following are the con- 
tractors for the various works :—Mason, Mr. 
James Cook; joiner, Mr. W. M’Clane ; plumber 


.and Dorchester, and the water will be conveyed by 
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and heating, Messrs. P. Drummond and Son fn 
plasterers, Messrs, Waugh and Nish ; slater, — 
Mr. J. Corson—all of Thornhill; painters and 
glaziers, Messrs. A. and H. Gilchrist, Kilmarnock. 


Trvuro.—The High School for Girls in Fal- — 
mouth-road was formally opened last week by 
the Bishop of Truro. In general appearance the 
school is of Elizabethan character, having at the 
N.E. corner a battlemented tower. The windows 
have mullions and transoms, which, like all the 
dressings, are of Cornish Mabe grey granite. The 
walling is of squared Plymouth limestone. The 
endeavour has been to produce a building which 
should be of good proportions, outline, and _ 
massive, and funds being very limited, there is 
little ornament except some panels sculptured in 
granite, from full-sized models by Mr. Martyn, 
of Cheltenham, under the architect’s supervision. 
The main entrance leads into a square hall, from 
which the central hall of the school on the — 
principal floor is reached by a staircase of teak — 
and pitch-pine. This hall measures 48ft. by 26ft., 
and, as adjoining classrooms can be added to it at 
pleasure, it affords floor space for seating avout — 
400 people at time of examination. It is lighted — 
wholly from the two ends by mullioned and 
transomed windows. It has an open-timbered 
roof of simple design (adapted for the app‘ication 
of swings and gymnastic fittings. A battle- 
mented tower masks the lavatories and dressing-_ 
rooms, and forms the access to the playing field. 
The tower contains cn the main floor a waiting- — 
room and a room for the head mistress ; at a 
higher level an assistant-mistresses’ room, and in 
its upper part accommodation for a caretaker. 
On the lower floor are reached from the entrance- 
hall a dining-room and kitchen, teachers’ room, | 
and complete lavatories and dressing-rooms for 
the girls. Under the central hall the slope of 
the site has afforded space for the storage of 
chairs when not inuse. The warming commences 
by the provision of a warm-air stove of the Heim- 
Gundry kind; there is also a system of hot- 
water warming, and fires in the rooms. The 
total cost, including the excellent site, is about. 
£4,100. ‘The work has been carried out by Mr. — 
John Colliver, builder, of Truro. -The architect 
is Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., of Westminster. 
Under Mr. Robson’s direction, the progress of 
the building operation has been supervised by 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
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A United Methodist Free chapel at Dunham Hill, © 
on the main road from Chester to Warrington, was 
opened on Wednesday in last week. M*, G, C.— 
Taylor was the architect. - wi eed re teae 

The town council of Halifax have instructed the 
borough engineer to prepare detailed plans for a 
hospital for smallpox, at Harewood Well Moor, at 
an estimated cost of £16,000, including land. 


The new electric-lighting station at Bradford was 
formally opened on Friday by the mayor. The 
building is situated in Valley-road, and the plant —_ 
and premises have cost close on £40,000, whilst the si 
capacity of production is 12,000 8c.p. lamps. The 
new machinery consi;ts of twosix hundred imperial = 
horse-power engines, two six hundred electrical 
horse-power dynamos, feed pumps, two a 
condensing plant, switchboard, &e. Mr. J, L. 
Morley, Bradford, has supplied the condensing 
plant, which includes air and circulating pumps. 
The new machinery has cost £10,325. : 
The Earl of Jersey and Colonel Bouzhey, ths ch 
Light Railway Commissioners, attended at Goole, 
on Saturday, to hold an inquiry into the application he, 
of the promoters of the Govle and Murshland Light 
Railway, for an order granting them permission to sabe 
construct such a light railway. The total proposed , 
mileage is 13} miles, the district to beserved extend- 
ing from the Trent to the Ouse. t=3 


The scheme of water supply promoted by the 
local authority of Portland has received the approval _ 
of the Local Government Board. It willsupplythe 
Government departments, Admiralty, prison, and 
the inhabitants. The source of the supplyis situated  —_ 
in the chalk hills at Upwey, between Weymouth 
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pipes to Portland. The work will be commenced 
immediately. a Y 


The new publishing premisesof Messrs. Macmillan __ 
and Co, were opened on Tuesday. The new build- 
ing, which extends from St. Martin’s-street to 
Whitcomb-street, is-of Portland stone, of Classical 
design, has a frontage of 106ft. in Whitcomb-street, — 
99ft. in St, Martin’s-street, and 24ft. in Blue Cross- — 
street. Mr. John Cash, of Newman-street, W., is_ 
the architect, and Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham 


were the contractors, 
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‘‘ROWION HOUSE,’’ NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


‘Tuts double-page illustration is taken from Mr. 
Harry B. Measures’ Royal Academy drawing, 
ant illustrates the last built ‘‘ Rowton House,’’ 
which marks a distinct development in the homes 
of our Metropolitan working classes. The plans 
have, unfortunately, not reached us in time for 
illustration to-day ; but we shall give them next 
week, with a detailed account of this great under- 
taking which has just been completed. 


HOUSE FOR MR. A, B. MCKECHNIE. 


“Rep House” is erected on thelands of Johnstone, 
ix Renfrewshire, on the western slope of the 
Gieniffer range of hills, not far from Milliken 
Park, and near to the site of the original and pre- 
sent Cochran Tower. The house is built of best 
Scotch terracotta red brick, and tiled with 
Ruabon tiles; the upper story being treated in 
half-timber work. Fhe ground-floor contains 
threé public rooms, besides kitchen and other 
accommodation, and the upper floor contains four 
bedrooms, bathroom, and studio. The drawings 
‘of the house, and also specimens of the pro- 
prietor’s paintings, were hung at the recent Fine 
Art Exhibition in Glasgow. The architect is 
Mr. C. Davidson, of Terrace-buildings, Paisley. 


CHURCH OF HOLY TRINITY, SOUTHPORT. 


Mr. Huon A. Marzar, F.R.I.B.A., is the archi- 
tect of this large church, of which we give a view 
from the original perspective shown at this year’s 
Royal Academy. The plan presents several dis- 
tinguishing features in church planning, while 
the external treatment is marked by boldness and 
breadth of handling worked out in brick and 
stone. The porch giving access to the morning 
chapel is well contrived, and serves as an addi- 
tional exit to the church itself. We have not 
received any particulars of the undertaking, and 
so are unable to supply the information. 


MANSION EOUSE, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


In the Burtprine News for August 27 we pub- 
lished a. double-page view of this large house, 
which was designed for Mr. W. A. Coats by Mr. 
John A. Campbell, of Glasgow; we likewise 
printed a copy of the plan. To-day we give 
another view, showing the entrance front. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, CAMBORNE, 


Turse buildings are in course of erection at 
‘Camborne, Cornwall, for Messrs. Vivian Bros., 
of Camborne, and Dunedin House, Basinghall- 
street, London, E.C., merchants, who, in addi- 
_ tion to their Cornish and London trades, do a 
large business with Johannesburg and South 
Africa generally, chiefly in drapery, outfitting, 
and faney goods. The buildings face Market- 
place and Church-street, Camborne, and are 


carpet, outfitting, trunk, and tailoring depart- 
ments, whilst the first floor is almost solely 
occupied by dresses, mantles, millinery, and 
fancy goods, the chief showroom measuring 104ft. 
by 30ft. The second floor will be occupied exclu- 
sively by workrooms for the employés of the 
firm, comprising separate departments for dress- 
makers, tailoresses, and milliners, with their 
separate refreshment-rooms. The walling will 
be in brick and stone, and the roofing of slate, 


.| whilst steel will enter largely into the con- 


struction of the floors and supports. When 
completed it promises to be the most important 
building of its kind in West Cornwall. Mr. 
Silvanus-Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., of Truro, is the 
architect, and the builder is Mr. John Colliver, of 
the same place. 


THE HARPUR-ADAMS AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, SALOP. 


‘Tuts design was placed first in open competition 
by the professional assessor appointed by the 
governors, and the author has been engaged to 
carry out the work. The buildings, which pro- 
vide accommodation for 50 day boys and 50 
boarders, comprise a large dining-hall, small 
dining-hall, schoolroom, two classrooms, and 
library, with large entrance-hall and suitable 
lavatories, cloak and boot rooms. A covered- 
way leads to a detached building, in which is 
placed a laboratory, lecture-room, preparation 
and balance rooms. Large and airy dormitories 
are placed on the first floor, with suitable lava- 
tory accommodation and work for the assistant- 
masters. The head-master’s house adjoins 
the school buildings. The kitchen, which 
is required to be used for both the master’s house 
and the school, is centrally placed, and the servery 
is arranged between the master’s dining-room 
and the dining-hall of the school. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for the matron, and also an 
isolated sickroom for the students. A large 
laundry and ironing-room is provided, and also 
boiler, engine, dynamo, and accumulator rooms. 
The buildings will be of brick, the walls faced with 
Ruabon red pressed bricks, relieved with Grinshill 
stone dressings, and the roofs covered with brown 
Broseley tiles. The ground floors will be laid 
with wood blocks, and the first floor will be fire- 
proof. Most of the ground-floor rooms will have 
glazed brick dadoes. An electrical plant will be 
put down capable of lighting the whole of the 
buildings, and also pumping water from a well to 
the top of the building. ‘The exhaust steam from 
the engine will be utilised to heat the water for 
warming the building. Hach room is also pro- 
vided with a fireplace. ‘The ventilation will be 
by means of ventilating inlet radiators and 
extracts on roofs. The cost, including electric 
plant and laundry and cooking fittings, will be 
about £12,000. -The architectis Mr. H. Teather, 
Andrew’s-buildings, Cardiff. 
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Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, G02 FER. EB) As; 
was installed the Master of the Innholders’ Com- 
pany on Tuesday. 


The Painters’ Cumpany will hold their annual 
Feast of St. Luke at the hall, Little Trinity-lane, 
on Monday next. 


A bas-relief portrait tablet, the work of Mr. A. 
Bruce Joy, is about to be placed in the chapel of 
Rugby School in memory of the late Archbishop of 
of Canterbury. 


The Whitechapel Board of (Guardians have 
severed their connection with the Forest Gate 
School District. They have dissolved the partner- 
ship in the schools which formerly existed between 
them and Poplar, and have handed over the schools 
entirely to Poplar. The Whitechapel Guardians 
are to erect instead cottage schools at Grays, Essex, 
and they are to receive as their share of the Forest 
Gate Schools £15,586. 


A clothing factory capable of employing 500 
people is about to be built at Pitsea, South-East 
Coast, for Mr. J. W. Humm. The architect is Mr. 
Arthur T. A. Bowyer, F.1.8.A., of Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. 


The will of Mr. Alfred Sacré, C.E., of the 
Westinghouse Brake and Yorkshire Engine Com- 
panies, who died in London in August, has been 
proved, the personalty having been sworn at 
£249,441, 

At a full-dress soirée to be held in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, on Wednesday, November 
3, Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., will deliver an 
address on ‘‘ Art—in the House of her Friends.”’ 


Brxuitt Prrr.—This competition appears to 
be a ‘‘ limited’? one—at any rate, by the number 
of particulars printed by those managing it. We 
have a post-card before us sent to one applicant, 
without name, address, or signature, which 
reads :—‘‘ Bexhill Pier.—The printed particulars 
had all been exhausted before your letter 
arrived. It is not proposed to print any more.— 
October 10, 1897.’’ Curt, but hardly courteous! 


Bury, Lancs.—The Art Gallery Committee of 
the Bury Corporation had 33 applicants for the 
conditions of the gallery competition, and have 
received a total of 23 designs ; these have been 
hung for exhibition in the Town Hall. Mr. R. 
Knill Freeman, of Bolton, F.R.L.B.A., has 
been appointed as assessor. 


Dariaston.—In a limited competition for a 
new brewery, the plans submitted by Messrs. 
Hickton and Farmer, of Walsall, have been 
placed first by the assessor, Mr. Wells, of 
Birmingham, and they have received instructions 
to proceed with the work. 


Harrispure Carirot.—The Harrisburg com- 
petition has taken a new turn. At the suit of 
Mr. James H. Warner, an architect, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., the Capitol Commission has been re- 
strained by a preliminary injunction from adopt- 
ine any design for the proposed Legislative 
building except one of the eight designs selected 
and presented by the Board of Experts, as pro-— 
vided in the programme of competition. Mr. 
Warner’s design is said to haye been classed 
highest in merit by the Board of Experts, and he 
is, therefore, a very proper person. 


New Yorx.—The competition among New 
York architects for the commission for the new 
home of the National Academy of Design on 
Morningside Heights, New York City, will close 
on October 31, when all designs must be sub- 
mitted. In this limited paid competition the 
following architects were invited to compete:— 
George B. Post, Henry J. Hardenburgh, Babb, 
Cook, and Willard, Carrere and Hastings, 
Edward Pearce Casey, and Ernest Flagg. Hach 
competitor will receive 500dol., and the author of 
the design chosen will receive the commission. 
The jury will be composed of four Academicians, 
and three architects appointed by the competing 
architects—Charles F. McKim, of McKim, Mead, 
and White ; John G. Howard; and Mr. Peabody, 
of Peabody and Stearns, of Boston. 


Puayine Carps.—The Court of Assistants of 
the Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing 
Cards have adjudicated upon the 174 designs 
sent in for the recent competition for prizes for 
the best designs for the backs of playing cards. 
The ‘“‘H. D. Phillips Prize,” of £5 5s., was 
awarded to Mr. Alfred Carpenter, 64, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, W.; the second prize, of 
£3 3s., to Mr. S. B. Canton, 6, Beaumont-street, 
W.; and the third prize, of £2 2s.,to Mr. Arthur 
G. Kinnear, of Trinity-road, Tulse-hill, 8. W. 
One of these designs will be reproduced on the 
packs of cards to be presented to the members of 
the company and the guests present at the Master’s 
and Wardens’ inauguration banquet next month. 
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The Adderly Edge District Council has decided 
to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £3,000 for the purpose of 
securing land and erecting sewage works. 


The new workhouse infirmary, Newton Abbot, is 
being warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke-flues, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E, H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


In connection with the scheme of dock improve- 
ment at Liverpool, which has for some time engaged 
the attention of the Mersey Dock Board, it is stated . 
that an outlay of something like four million 
sterling will be incurred. Amongst the works in 
contemplation is the modernising of the whole 
central docks, so as to enable them to be utilised at 
all states of the tide by vessels of the largest 
draught, and the provision of extended quay space. 
A new deep-water dock will probably be constructed ~ 
on the Birkenhead side. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Jersey New Waterworks Co., Ltd., on the 8th ult., 
it was unanimously decided to extend the present 
filter-beds, and toadd a new pumping engine to the 
works. Instructions were given to the company’s 
engineer, Mr. H. G. Foster Barham, to prepare the 
necessary plans and specifications for the carrying out 
of the same, 
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Enagtreertig Motes. 


Tat Lock at Wanpswortu.—A conference 
of the representatives of the various parishes on 
the Thames between Richmond and Wandsworth 
took place at the Hammersmith Town Hall on 
Friday to consider the report recently presented 
by Mr. Pritchard, C.E., recommending the con- 
struction of a new half-tidal lock at Wandsworth 
at a cost of £250,000. Mr. Chamberlin presided, 
and representatives were present from Hammer- 
smith, Barnes, Mortlake, Fulham, Chiswick, 
Heston, and Isleworth. General approval was 
given to the proposal to put the lock below 
Putney ; but the Fulham representatives thought 
that a full tidal instead of a half-tidal lock might 
be desirable, and those from Isleworth desired 
that the height of water retained by the half- 
tidal sluices should be increased, believing that 
otherwise they would not derive much benefit 
from the scheme. The matter was referred toa 
sub-committee to go fully into the question of 
details, and also as to how the financial side of the 
question should be dealt with. The London, 
Middlesex, and Surrey County Councils will 
probably be asked to contribute. The Wands- 
worth Board of Works, which has a scheme of its 
own, prepared by Messrs. Stevenson and Burstal, 
of Westminster, was not represented at the 
meeting. Messrs. Stevenson and Burstal’s pro- 
posalis to maintain 3ft. greater depth of water 
than in the scheme proposed by Mr. Pritchard, 
thus keeping the water below the Richmond weir 
at practically the same level as that above the 
weir. ‘The low-water level at Wandsworth would 
be raised 9ft. instead of 6ft. Mr. Pritchard, 
C.E., accompanied by the Fulham and Isleworth 
committee, made a visit of inspection to the 
alternative sites proposed for the lock, and 
promised to prepare a report as to the second 
site, that below the Wandle outfall, and also as to 
the relative cost of holding up another 3ft. of 
water. 

OT EE? 


On Wednesday night in last week, the members 
of the Hull branch of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers held their annual dinner at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Charlotte-street, Hull, when a large 
number of the members were present, including Mr. 
C. H. Clarke, president, and Mr. T. W. Walker, 
secretary. There were also present Councillor 
T. G. Hall, representing the Amalgamated Joiners’ 
Society, and Mr, Tom Tighe, from the Hull Builders’ 
Labourers’ Society. 


The contracts committee of Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department have under consideration tenders 
for the supply of gas-piping for the city. For the 
pipesof a largersizea Philadelphia firm of good stand- 
ing sent an offer, which was equal to £1 per ton less 
than of any British firm, the price including delivery 
in Glasgow. The committee are inclined to accept 
the offer, but have meantime delayed coming to a 
definite decision. By accepting the lowest British 
offer in preference to the American tender, the city 
would lose between £800 and £900. 


The foundation - stone of the new workhouse 
hospital, which is being erected at Skircoats, Hali- 
fax, will be laid to-morrow (Saturday). The scheme 
will involve an expenditure of £120,000; but the 
guardians will carry out only a portion of the 
undertaking at present, making provision for some 
420 beds, and this can be done at a cost of £95,000. 
On the completion of the whole plan, accommoda- 
tion will be furnished for 600 beds. The plans of 
the new premises have been prepared by Mr. W. 
Clement Williams, architect, Halifax. 


During the past two months the work of extending 
the Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training College, 
in the former city, has been actively in progress. 
The Education Department sanctioned the enlarge- 
ment so as to accommodate 35 additional students ; 
and the plans of the architect, Mr, J. Oldrid Scott, 
F.S.A., having been approved, the contract of 
Messrs, Ives and ©o., of Shipley, was accepted, 
they having also the contract for the chapel and 
recreation-room. Messrs. Ives and Co. have under- 


taken to finish their part of the k 
July, 1898, P work by the Ist of 


_ The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
in Albany-road, Cardiff, was laid on Wednesday 
week. Designed to seat 950, and estimated when 
finally completed with tower to cost about £7,000 
the structure will be in blue Forest stone, relieved 
with Bath Stone dressings. The nave will be free 
from galleries, which will be placed over the tran- 
sept. The pulpit will be ona level with the choir 
In addition to the organ chamber, the adjuncts 
comprise vestries, parlour, and a classroom, The 
present contract is for £6,000. The architects are 


Messrs. J. P. Jones. R ichards, a 
Oe fon Oe s,R , and Budgen, a: 
contractors Messrs. Turner and Sons, arta ne: 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. ‘amie 


Brisrox Socrrry or AnrcuirEcts.—The session 
of this society was opened on Monday night by 
an inaugural address from the President, Mr. 
W. L. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A. The following is 
the programme for the session:—Noy. 8th, 
‘¢ Medieval Bristol,’’ by Col. Bramble ; Dec. 13th, 
‘* A Visit to a Cistercian Monastery,’’ by G. H. 
Oatley; Jan. 10th, ‘* Decoration,’’ by H. Dare 
Bryan; Feb. 14th, ‘‘Some Ancient Roman 
Buildings,’’ by M. Aston Green; March 14th, 
‘‘ Architectural Photography,’? by G. C. Law- 
rence; April llth, Annual Meeting; and 
May 9th, ‘‘ Plumbing,’’ by Geo. Tuckey. 


Epixpurcu ArcuirecturaL Socrery.— The 
opening meeting of the second half of the session 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Society was held 
in Dowell’s Rooms on Wednesday night in last 
week. Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., the 
president, gave his opening address, entitled, 
‘* Architecture of the Victorian Era,’’ in which 
he sketched in outline the various phases through 
which architecture had passed during the Queen’s 


reign, bringing the history down to the latest | 


date. The net result, the lecturer pointed out, 
of the architectural activity of the last sixty years 
was that, compared with any former time, there 
was a greater wealth and variety of models to 
select from. But at present a stage of architec- 
tural license had been reached, in which Gothic 
and Classic forms and features were blended with 
surprising ingenuity, which the lecturer con- 
sidered might defeat its own object, ending in 
reaction towards more archaic forms. 


SHEFFIELD Society or ARcHITECTS AND Sur- 
veyors.—The opening meeting of the winter 
session of this society was held at the School of 
Art, Arundel-street, on Tuesday night, the 
President (Mr. R. W. Fowler, F.S.J.) in the 
chair, The President, in his address, remarked 
that they were desirous of securing a habitation 
of their own ; but, so far, owing to want of funds, 
that had been impossible to obtain ; and following 
that the collecting together of a library of pro- 
fessional and scientific works, a commencement 
with which had already been made. ‘The con- 
ditions of competition for school-board work were 
not at all satisfactory in Sheffield, and the 
Council appointed a deputation consisting of 
Messrs. Hadfield, Gibbs, and Innocent to discuss 
the matter with the Board. The result of 
their interview had been to obain an increase 
in the architects’ fee from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per head 
of school accommodation, and some alteration in 
the conditions. The Corporation made formal 
recognition of the society by throwing open to 
the members of it practising in Sheffield a com- 
petition for a fire-brigade station, and also 
appointed its officers as assessors. ‘The conditions 
of the competition, which were prepared by Mr. 
Innocent, and settled by him and Messrs. Gibbs 
and Hadfield, had been highly approved of by 
other kindred societies. On this subject he 
pointed out the advantage accruing to the 
Corporation from throwing open such competi- 
tion to their body, instead of employing an 
architectural staff of their own, whose services 
could not always be in requisition, and who yet 
must necessarily be a permanent expense. They 
thus obtained the talents of practically the 
whole architectural profession in the neigh- 
bourhood, with very beneficial results, not only 
to themselves, but to the ratepayers at large. 
No large employer of labour would dream of 
carrying on his work on the principles that are 
urged as so necessary for some corporations. A 
railway company when making new lines inva- 
riably employed contractors, and on the high 
efliciency of that work depended the safety of 
thousands of lives in the future, and why a muni- 
cipality should be unable to supervise piecework 
with the same satisfactory result as private indi- 
viduals and other corporate bodies was a matter 
difficult of comprehension. He congratulated the 
society on the decision of the Wofinden trustees 
to throw open to competition amongst the whole 
of the members of that society the designs for the 
erection of a convalescent home and almshouses. 
After alluding to the lectures arranged for the 
forthcoming session he paid a tribute to the work 
of the honorary secretary, Mr. C. J. Innocent. 
The new goods station which the London and 
North-Western Railway Company were about to 
construct at the back of the Corn Exchange, the 
construction of the Sheffield District Railway, 
and the completion in the near future of the Great 
Central Railway's new line to London, could but 


have a favourable effect on its commerce. A vote . 
of thanks was accorded to the president for his 
address, on the motion of Mr. E. Winder, jun., 
seconded by Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, and 
supported by Mr. E. M. Gibbs. ; 


ee ee 
CHIPS. 


The Wesleyan Book Room authorities have just 
come into possession, owing to the death of a well- 
known Methodist lady, of the original portrait of 
Mrs. Susannah Wesley, the mother of John and 
Charles Hee ‘The oil-painting isby a famous 
painter of the last century. It is deposited at the 
Conference Office in London. SSS > 


The heritors of Coldingham, N.B., appointed a 
committee last week to inquire into the present 
seat accommodation of Coldingham ‘church, and to - 
consider the question of the preservation of the old 
Priory, with power to consult an architect, and with 
instructions to report to a subsequent meeting of 
heritors. ; i 


The laying of Newmarket-street, Ayr, with tar 
macadam has proved so successful that the town 
council have begun to lay Alloway-street with the - 
same material—a combination of stone and tar with 
granite powdered over all, 


With an increased supply of properties last week 
at the Mart, the returns showed a substantial im- 
provement, the aggregate realisation being £51,705. 


At Friday’s meeting of Dean of Guild Court at 
Edinburgh, Mr. C. W. Murison received warrant to 
erect a lodging-house at King’s Stables-road. The 
building, which will be six stories high, will fill up 
the whole corner of the Grassmarket and King’s 
Stables-road. It will cost between £12,000 and 
£15,000, and there will be accommodation for about 
500 beds in the establishment, : 


The Birmingham Guardians have consented to 
the making of alterations and additions at the block 
for male epileptics at the infirmary, at an expendi- 
ture of £1,600. They have also agreed to the outlay 
of £1,500 upon a new laundry and the laying of 
new water-mains in connection with the Marston 
Green Cottage Homes, and to the expenditure of 
£2,300 for the provision of a new dining-hall and 
storage accommodation at the workhouse. 


At a meeting of the Erpingham Rural District 
Council held on Monday, the 11thinst., Mr. Charles 
D. Watts, of the firm of Watts and Carter, archi- 
tects and surveyors, of Sheringham and Cromer, 
was appointed, out of a large number of applicants, 
surveyor to the above council for the popular seaside 
resort, It was at first proposed to include Mun- — 
desley and Overstrand; but it was ultimately 
decided to consider the addition to the surveyorship 
later. 


The town council of Bury, Lancs, had a lively 
discussion last week anent the amended plans 
prepared by Mr. R. Neill, and submitted by a com- ~ 
mittee, for the market proposed to be erected in 
Moss-lane. Eventually, by a small majority, the 
plans were adopted, and Mr. Neill was instructed to 
prepare a specification and quantities, 


An inquiry was held at the County Hall, Beverley, 
on Friday, by the Light Railway Commissioners, the 
Earl of Jersey and Colonel Boughey, concerning the 
application for an order authorising the erection of — 
the Beverley and Beeford Light Railway. Theline — 
would be 12} miles, and is estimated to cost £30,000. 


An accident took place recently in the lofty build- _ 
ing of the American Tract Society in New York, by 
which an elevator fell through 19 stories, killing 
the elevator attendant and the engineer of the 
building. This is the fourth elevator accident that —_ 
has taken place in the building since it wasfinished. 


At Portsmouth, under the shadow of the parish 
church, which was erected a few years since from _ 
Sir Arthur Blomfield’s designs, mainly through the _ 
munificence of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, the 
foundation-stone of a parish institute waslaid on 
Tuesday by Lady Esther Smith. The institute will 
cost £6,500. ae 


The new Lyceum Theatre at Newport, Mon., was 
opened on the 8th inst. The building provides ac- — 
commodation for 1,250 people, and the costhasbeen 
£20,000. Mr. W. R. Sprague, of London, designed — 
the new interior, and Mr. Linton, of Newport, was — 
the contractor. . 


The London County Council adopted, on — 
Thursday, the recommendation by the General — 
Purposes Committee of the appointment of Dr. F. — 
Clowes to the office of chemist to the council, in the — 
place of Mr. W. J. Dibdin, who lately resigned the 

ost. The salary is £700 per annum, There were 
42 applications for the appointment. 


Mr. William Arnot, who has been engineer to — 
Glasgow Corporation Electric Lighting Department — 
since its inception six years ago, has intimated his 
resignation. It is understood that this step has 
been prompted by the recent discussions on the 
electrical affairs of the city. Pike 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | Bt 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. All communications should be 

iwn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


ne ee meyeted eae all drawings and all 
ons g illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Goubtre 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made able to 
Tux Staanp Newspaper Company, LimiTED. at 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
coun as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
Rae ons can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

ie 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 

insertion. 
% SITUATIONS. s 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant HH 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Sainuina ror TwEentTy- 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


; 


NOTICE. 


- Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
é should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited 


num are done up. <A few 


bound yolumes of Vols. ‘go oer | LL, 
Mia: us, a. LE, : Vin., — LIX., 
LXtL., 4 Uxth.,. LXEV., LAV. LXvi., 


Recerivep.—B. G. O.—A. H.—W. 8S. 8.—C. 8. M. Co.— 
. M.M. (Bradford).—G. F. A. 


Correspondence. 


+44 


RHOS-ON-SEA BUILDING ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burupina News. 


Sm,—Some weeks ago you published a letter 
for me in the Buitpinc News, asking for-in- 
_ formation as to the above, but no reply was 
_ forthcoming. Surely some of your readers can 
tell me what has been done in the matter ! 
The plans were sent in on the 10th of January, 
_ and I am told that the competition has been 
settled months. I have written to the agent of 
the proprietor, but can get no reply. Neither 
my plans nor the deposit paid for the particulars 
have been returned. There must, I think, have 
been other competitors. I shall be much obliged 
_ dor any particulars.—I am, &c., Jo Lad. 


POOR MORTAR. 


_ Srm,—In reply to ‘‘W. E. M.’s’’ query in 
_ your issue for 8th inst., as to why ‘‘air is in a 
_ pulvyerulent state when freely exposed to lime,”’ 
kindly allow me to say that the printer made me 
say something entirely different to what I did 
say. This is not the fault of the compositor who 
set up my letter, but the illegibility of my cali- 
_ graphy. To put the matter clearly before my 
readers, I had better state what I did say, and 
then quote what your compositor made me say. 
Thus, in my letter in your issue of Oct. 1, the 
compositor sets up my matter thus (vide middle of 
the 18th line): ‘‘The CO, is imbibed by the 
lime, for the air, when freely exposed thereto, is 
ina pulverulent state.’’ This is utter nonsense, 
_as they will see when they compare it with what 
d fee in my letter, which is the following: 


Fp 


O, is imbibed by the lime from the air 


when freely exposed thereto in a pulverulent 


state.” 
Now as regards the ‘‘ applying so many differ- 


ent names to the same substances may lead to 
confusion,’’ I beg to differ, for this reason: Many 


chemical substances have a variety of names, and 
such substances are more commonly known to the 


public by the name given to them in drysaltery 


than by those given to them by the chemist. To 
give a few examples, green copperas, green 
vitriol, ferrous sulphate, sulphate of iron, and 
protosulphate of the oxide of iron are the various 
names by which the sulphate of the lower oxides 
of iron is known; but for every hundred persons 
who know what green copperas is not one person 
(I am only limiting the number for the sake of 
argument) would know what substance was 
meant if it were referred to under the last-men- 
tioned name. So likewise with spirits of salts, 
killing salts, muriaticacid. These names are more 
familiar than the chemical name (hydrochloric 
acid, or chlorhydric acid, or chloride of hydro- 
gen) by which this substance is known to the 
chemist. So again with bluestone, blue vitriol, 
blue copperas, the chemical name for which is 
sulphate of copper; white vitriol and white 
copperas are the names given to sulphate of zinc. 
Glauber’s salt is the drysalter’s name for sulphate 
of soda; salammoniac is chloride of ammonium, 
saleratus is carbonate of potash, oil of vitriol is 
sulphuric acid, and so on. Now, in my opinion, 
I find it is less confusing to state all the names 
by which a substance is known than to limit its 
designation to one or two names when it possesses 
half a dozen. My sole desire, when writing, is 
to make myself clearly understood by my readers, 
and if I succeed in doing this I am satisfied.—I 
am, &c., H. C. SranpaGe. 


Sin,—In the interesting correspondence on this 
subject the kind of lime appear to have been 
ignored, as though chalk lime, stone lime, and 
lias lime should all be treated alike, which I take 
to be a mistake. The Romans slaked their lime, 
and kept it, or the mortar, a year at the least 
covered in pits. My reading is not comprehensive 
enough to enable me to know exactly the kind of 
lime they used; but I apprehend it was not 
hydraulic lias lime, but what we call a rich lime, 
such as chalk lime or stone lime, which latter is 
very slightly hydraulic. If so, the method they 
adopted is analogous to that of good builders of 
the present time, who, tor particular small 
works, keep a stock of old mortar made of stone 
lime (take Dorking or Merstham as a standard), a 
rather rich lime, but very slightly hydraulic. 
This they slake on a sand bed, and afterwards 
cover with the sand for a day or two, then 
roughly incorporate the mixture and bank it into 
a heap, as compact and dense as possible, for use 
many months after. Mortar thus made and used, 
when re-tempered and beaten up before use, 
makes excellent work, and is much better than if 
used ‘‘hot.’’ But it is not to be supposed that 
this is the equivalent of ‘‘ laying it out exposed 
to the air,’’ as one of your theoretical chemical 
writers infers It is kept ina high-banked mass, 
often covered with sand. This appears to me to 
approach the Roman method of keeping in covered 
pits. 

As to the supposed chemical action and reaction 
between the lime, the sand, and the carbonic acid 
of the air, none of the chemical theories lately 
advanced in your correspondents’ letters appear 
to correspond with the actual experiments of the 
late Professor Lewis. He joined pieces of flint 
(in some cases with their clean natural fracture 
joints, and in others with polished surfaces) with 
slaked lime (chalk lime, stone lime, and lias 
lime’, and-freely exposed the pieces to the air, 
rain, and intermittent sunshine for years, and 
then examined the flint pieces both by naked eye 
and microscope, but could not find any change in 
the surfaces, nor could he detect any silication of 
the lime. And yet, if the theories above re- 
ferred to are correct, he should have been able to 
do so. 

Burnell on ‘‘ Limes, Cements, and Mortars,” 
13th edition, p. 69, says: ‘‘ The rich limes, 
inasmuch as they absorb the carbonic acid 
gas with difficulty, gain by being exposed for a 
longer period to the contact of the atmosphere. 
As far as such a proceeding is consistent with 
economy, it is advisable, then, to protract the 
operation of their manipulation as much as 
possible ; it is even advisable to work up large quan- 
tities of such mortar beforehand, rendering it fit for 
use by a second manipulation.”’—I a ree os 


Intercommunication. 
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QUESTIONS. 


|11809.]—Fire Insurance.—Is it infra dig for an 
architect to be an agent for a fire insurance co.? Is it 
unprofessional for one to specify that their new buildings 
are 10 be insured during erection in the office he 
represents? Do better class architects act as insurance 
agents or not ?—FALCONER, 


[11810.]— Joists in Concrete.—If, instead of 
plastering to a concrete ceiling, wood ceiling joists are 
used partly buried in the concrete and then lathed and 
plastered, will the ceiling joists become rotten 1—F. Kine. 


[11811.]—Cost of Draughtsmanship.—Architects 
have the reputation of not being business men ; but can 
any general practitioner say what is a fair percentage 
on the average annual outlay on works executed to put 
down for the cost of draughtsmen’s salaries? How much 
of the architect’s 5 per cent. goes in assistants’ time 
occupied in drawing plans, details, &c.?—Loyky. 


[11812.]—Professional Charges.-In laying out 
an irregularly shaped and uneven property of 3§ acres for 
building purpo-es, what should be the professional 
charges for (a) preparing estate plan and laying out 2 
(b) Taking levels for and preparing plans, sections, and 
specifications for new roads, together with duplicate 
copies of same for. contractor’s use and for borough sur- 
yeyor, and general superintendence of work? (c) Negotiat- 
ing sales of building lots, with tracings in duplicate from 
estate plan for agreements to purchase, &e.'-8.H. | 


[11818.|—Gauged Brick Arches.— Would some: 
kind-reader inform me, with illustrations—if the Editor 
will permit—how to draw, set-out, and make the moulds 
for a camber gauged-brick arch—i., one with a straight 
top, and only slightly curved or cambered intrados! The 
crux of the whole matter is to utilise the whole thickness 
of the brick at the top, so far as is consistent with equal 
thickness of bricks measured at right angle with a mean 
line along the middle of their length. I have read over 
and over again ‘‘ Brickwork,” by Walker, and “ Brick- 
Cutting,” by Hammond, both of Weales’ series, published 
by Lockwoods; but they somewhat contradict each other. 
They both assume a knowledge in certain details and 
operations by the learner which they possess.but do not 
impart, and the literal following of one of them would 
make the bricks next the skewbacks not only thinner in 
some cases and thicker in other cases than the others, but 
in one alternative would lead to making the mould for 
working the brick wider than the thickness of the brick 
to be manipulated.—A. Hamson. 


REPLIES. 


[11794.]—Parpoint Facing with Brick Lining: 
—'Thanks to Mr. Freeman for his reply; but to call the 
outside facing of stone ‘‘ parpoint”’ is, I think, a corrup- 
tion of the true term. Ishould be glad if Mr. F. would 


state his definition of the term ‘‘ parpoint,” as I believe it . 


to be a term specially applicable to stones finished and 
intended to be seen on both faces—such as parapets above 
roofs, &c., and therefore without brick or even rubble 
lining. Through-stones in hollow walls are a means of 
conducting the damp from the outside facing to the inside 
lining. —GALLATOWN. 

[11800.J—Ink.—The ‘‘glossiness’’ or wet appearance 
that is exhibited by some brands of ink is due to one or 
other of the following causes: either an excess of gum, 
dextrine, or glucose, with or without the addition of 
glycerine. ‘The presence of the latter body in ink renders 
the ink a ‘‘ copying ink ’’ —that is, a facsimile copy can be 
obtained from the writing done with such an ink.— 
H.C.S8. 

{11804.] — Building Construction.—The archi- 
tectural questions in the Honours exam. can generally be 
answered from a knowledge of Rickman’s ‘‘ English 
Gothic Architecture,’ or Parker’s “ Introduction to 
Gothic,” and of Leed’s ‘ Orders”’ (Weale’s Series). 
Instead of these, however, one might take Smith and 
Slater’s ‘‘ Classic Architecture,’ and T. Roger Smith’s 
‘ Gothic and Renaissance”’ (5s. each, Sampson Low and 
Co.) The best work to study forthe sanitary questions is 
undoubtedly the ‘‘R.E. Professional Papers for 1891” 
(Vol. XVIL.), published by W. and J. Mackay and Co., 
176, High-street, Chatham.—H. BussaipGe. 

{11807.|—-Bath and Sink Waste.—The Cregeen 
gully and channel, as per list herewith, will do what is 
required in a cheap and efficient_manner. Write us for 
particulars.—J. Stirr AND Sows, High-street, Lambeth. 


OO | 


Joseph Pitts, a painter, was being hoisted up out- 
side the tower of St. Paul's Church, Blackburn, on 
Tuesday in a swing seat, in order to paint the wood- 
work at the top, when the rope broke, and he was 
precipitated to the flagged pavement. He sustained 
terrible injuries, from which he died a few hours 
afterwards at the infirmary. 


Operations are in progress in the Station-square, 
Cambuslang, in connection with the erection of the 
Diamond Jubilee Fountain, presented to the 
village by Mr. Hugh Glen, builder, and the un- 
veiling will take place to-day, Friday. The 
fountain is of polished granite, and the site isa 
conspicuous one, opposite the new Free Church. 


An arcade is being constructed from Lord-street 
to West-street, Southport, at an estimated cost of 
£40,000. In the centre will be an octagon 4Sft. 
across, and having a balcony. The arcade will be 
entirely covered in with glass, heated with hot 
water, provided with seats and ornamental foliage, 
and lighted by electricity. The work is boing 
carried out by local contractors, from designs an 
under the supervision of Mr. Geo. E. Bolshaw, 
architect, Manchester Chambers, Lord-street, South- 
port, and at Crewe. : 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FaInurE oF A WrExHamM AnRcHITECT. — John 
Ebenezer Lash, who resides at Mile End-terrace, 
Trefynant, Ruabon, and carried on business as an 
architect and surveyor at Temple-row, Wrexham, 
came up for his public examination, on Tuesday, at 
The gross liabilities 
were scheduled at £276 16s. 4d., expected to rank 
£266 15s. 8d., assets £34 16s. 10d., leaving a de- 
ficiency of £231 18s. 10d. He started business in 
1876 without any capital, and in 1885 made an 
He then started 
He did not think that any 
part of his insolvency was due to his personal 
He had had a few betting transac- 
tions, but he did not think he had lost any money 
by them; he thought he was about quits.—The 
Official Receiver: You are yery fortunate.—The 


the local Bankruptcy Court. 


arrangement with his creditors. 
again without capital. 


extravagance. 


examination was closed. 
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CHIPS. 


The festival dinner of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be held at the Whitehall 


Rooms on the evening of Thursday, Dec. 2. 


The first wing of the new Roman Catholic 
College at Blairs, near Aberdeen, was opened on 


Wednesday by Archbishop Macdonald, of Edinburgh. 
St. James’s Church, Piccadily, will be reopened, 


after repair, cleaning, and decoration, under the 
direction of Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., on 


Sunday next, the 17th, with the annual harvest 
festival. 


The finance committee of the Islington Vestry 
haye recommended that Islington shall subscribe 
£2,000 towards the £23,000 required for the 
preservation of Churchyard Bottom Wood, at 
Highgate, from the encroachments of the builder, 


the stipulation being that the remaining £21,000 is 


assured, and that the £2,000 be raised by loan, and 
not paid from the current rate. 


The memorial statue to the late Mr. R. W. Dale, 
which has been placed in the Birmingham 
Corporation Art Gallery, was unveiled on 
Wednesday. The statue, which is of marble, and 
is life size, is the work of Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. 


Major Cardew, R.E., from the Board of Trade, 
held an inquiry at the Town Hall, Halifax, on 
Tuesday, in reference to an application by the 
corporation for sanction to borrow a sum of £9,300 
for purposes connected with the electric tramway 
scheme. ‘There was no opposition. 


A thorough renovation of the large organ of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is in progress. Among other 
additions is that of a celestial organ in one of the 
alcoves of the dome, the connection with the large 
instrument being made by electricity. 


_ A new vestry for the choir boys has been erected 
in the north cloister of Ely Cathedral. On the 
west wall isa tablet with the name of the mother 
of the donor, Canon Dickson, for very many years 
Precentor, The work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter. 


A chancel screen has been added to All Saints 
Church, Finchley-road. The material is alabaster, 
highly polished. It is intended to be a memorial of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and a tablet to that 
effect is placed at the base of the screen. It was 
designed by Mr. E. White, F.R.I.B.A., and 


executed by Mr. Forsyth, of Finchley-road, 
Hampstead. 


Mr, J, A. Campbell, M.P., has offered to subscribe 
£1,000 towards the restoration of Brechin Cathedral. 
Another gentleman has offered to subscribe a similar 
sum, and it is therefore considered likely that the 
restoration will be effected. It would only cost 


about £10,000, as the cathedralis but small and is 
well-preserved. 


The foundation-stone of the new R. C. Cathedral 
at Loughrea was laid on Sunday. £20,000 will 
eventually be expended on the building, which has 
been designed by Mr. Byrne, of Suffolk-street 
Dublin, ‘ 

The partnership hitherto 
Messrs. C. D. Swale and F. Mitchell, architects 


and surveyors, Leeds, under the style of Sw: 
Mitchell, has been dissolved, Tiohde wats «ti 


The ES ert of th 
appointed toinquire into the nuisance arisi 
the pollution of the River Avon and ie Newer 
by the discharge of the Bristol sewage have 
unanimously resolyed to ask their committee to 
report to the Bristol Town Council that the best 
way of dealing with the evil is to carry the sewage 


into the Bristol Channel b : 
Charshaid ewsie the plan of extending 


subsisting between 


e€ sanitary committee 


The memorial stone of a new 
aud boys at Keswick was laid 
by Lord Muncaster. The cost of the school and 


hostel, to accommodate 80 scholars ) 
will be rather over £7,000, rs and 24 boarders, 


high school for girls 
on Wednesday week 


-fill the office of mayor of the borough for the 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


RorHERHAM.—Mr. G. W. Wilcocks, M.Inst.C.E., 
an inspector of the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry recently into an application made by 
the Rotherham Town Council for sanction to borrow 
£55,269 for the purposes of sewerage and sewage 
disposal. The town clerk (Mr. H, H. Hickmott) 
mentioned that the population of the Rotherham 
borough was slightly over 50,000. The corporation 
decided to have constructed sewage disposal works, 
and they visited a large number of works in the 
country, ultimately coming to the conclusion that 
the one in operation at Wolverhampton was the 
best adapted for the district. They therefore en- 
gaged Mr. R, E. W. Berrington, the Wolverhampton 
engineer, whose plans and scheme they had adopted. 
A contract had been entered into for the purchase 
of 90a, Ir. 2p. of freehold land for £18,052 10s., as 
a site for the proposed works, Mr. Berrington pro- 
duced plans and gave detailed particulars of the 
scheme. The sewage, after being collected and 
carried to the outfall works, would pass into tanks, 
the effluent going through two series of coal filters, 
and afterwards passing on to land, finally finding 
its way in a satisfactory condition as to purity into 
the river. The sludge would be treated and pressed, 
being available for farmers’ use. Mr. Jennings, 
borough surveyor, was also examined. 


One Office Table, 


An exhibition of ancient and modern Mediaeval 
art- metal work is to be held at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, early next year, which 
promises to be. of an interesting character. The 
Directors of the Royal Aquarium have placed 
the arrangements in the hands of a repre- 
sentative Council of Advice, consisting of © 
leading art- metal designers and workers 
and architects, the chairman being Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., D.C-L., 
and amongst the rest Mr. George Frampton, 
A.R.A.; Mr. J. Starkie Gardner; Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, hon. sec. of the Society of Archi- 
tects; Mr. E. J. Kibblewhite, the Editor 
of the Bummpinc News; Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
E.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Lewis F. Day, Mr. W. A. 5S. 
Benson, Mr. F. W. Ruck, Mr. Gilbert Wood, 
and others. The exhibition will be divided into 
a Loan and Exhibit and Trade sections. Compe- 
titions for workmen are being arranged, and 
prizes will be given. All particulars as to terms 
for floor-space, &c., can be had of Mr. Edgar 8. 
Shrubsole, organiser of the exhibition, Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, S.W. 

‘“‘Tyr Paris Charity Bazaar Fire and its 
Lessons’’ is the subject of the paper to be read 
by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs before the Architectural 
Association on Friday evening in next week, 
October 22. The paper will deal, not only with 
technical facts regarding the construction of the 
fatal building, and include particulars of the 
fire, but will be fully illustrated by views of the 
structure taken before and after the conflagra- 
tion, copies of the contractor’s drawings, and 
other details which Mr. Sachs has brought over 
from France. The policy of the architect in 
generally trying to oppose or avoid regulations 
governing buildings will be dealt with, and the 
policy of the architect in saving his clients a few 
pounds, and thereby incurring a moral responsi- 
bility of much of the annual loss of life will also 
be treated of. Among those who have been 
invited by the association to attend the meeting 
with a view of participating in the discussion of 
the subject are: Mr. Thomas Blashill, the archi-~ 
tect to the L.C.C.; Mr. Roberts, of the L.C.C. 
Theatres Committee ; Mr. William Archer, the 
critic, as representing the public; and several of 
the leading fire-brigade officers. 


On Saturday night, before a crowded audience 
ut the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock- 
place, St. Pancras, Mrs. Humphry Ward delivered 
the opening lecture of the session in connection 
with that institution. The settlement, towards 
the cost of which Mr. Passmore Edwards gave 
£15,000 and the Duke of Bedford £1,500, in 
addition to the grant by his Grace of the use of 
two large gardens at a nominal yearly rent of 
£10, embraces a large lecture and concert- 
hall, accommodating 450 persons, class-rooms, 
gymnasia, library, and entertaining-rooms, and 
rooms for a warden and 18 residents. The build- 
ings have been erected by Messrs Higgs and Hill, 
of Crown Works, South Lambeth, from plans by 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer, of Theobald’s-road, 
W., and were illustrated in the Burrprye News 
for July 3, 1896. It was in the large lecture- 
hall that Mrs. Ward gave her address. Mr. 
R. G. Tatton, warden of the settlement, presided. 
The settlement is intended to continue and 
develop on extended lines the work that has 
hitherto been conducted at University Hall and 
Marchmont Hall during the last six years. Its 
aim is to be a centre of education, recreation, and 
social life for the district, such as Toynbee Hall 
and other settlements are supplying in different 
quarters of London. 


In connection with the Cambridge University 
extension movement, a course of ten lectures om 
“The History of Italian Painting,’’ by Mr. G. 
Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., with magic-lantern 
illustrations, was eee on Tuesday after- 
noon at the All Saints’ Parish Room, Alma 
Vale-road, Bristol. The lecturer dealt with the 
beginning of Italian painting and the decay of 
Roman art with the decline of the Roman Empire. 
The rigidity and lifelessness of the Byzantine 
style was emphasised, several illustrations of 
Byzantine mosaic decorations and some of the 
National Gallery pictures, including ‘‘ Margari- 
tone of Arezzo,’’ being given. Giovanni Cimabue 
was spoken of as the first of the great Florentine 
painters, as he introduced greater life and feeling, 
and made the first great break from Byzantine 
tradition, Mr. Gaskell next referred to Daccio 
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Late on Saturday night, by a fire on the premises 
of Messrs. Warner and Sons, wood turners and 
timber merchants, of Canal-side, Worksop, damage 
estimated at £3,000 was done. 


The reopening of the Free Methodist Church at 
EKighton Banks took place on Saturday, after partial 
rebuilding. The alterations have involved an ex- 
penditure of £600, and Mr. R. Stephenson, builder, 
Low Fell, and Mr. R. Bruce, joiner, Washington, 
were the contractors. 


General Sir Redvers Buller laid, on Tuesday, the 
foundation-stone of the new church of Emmanuel, 
St. Thomas, near Exeter. Sir Redvers Buller has 
given the site for the new church. The building is 
to cost £9,000, is to be erected from designs by 
Mr. H. Brakspear, A.R.I.B.A., which were selected 
some time since in a competition in which an 
unusually large number of architects took part, will 
be in the style of the 16th-century Gothic, and will 
provide accommodation for 600 persons. — 


Professor Begas’s design for a statue to be erected 
to Prince Bismarck in Berlin has been unanimously 
adopted by the committee concerned, and the order 
has been given to him. The Prince is in undress 
uniform and cloak, with his sword in his left hand. 
In front the pedestal is adorned with the figures of 
Atlas bearing the world, and of a smith forging a 
sword. Professor Begas wishes the statue to be 
erected near the fountain in front of the Reichstag, 
and as far from the building as possible. 


At a private meeting of the Warrington Town 
Council, held on Monday night, Alderman J. E. 
Wright, J.P., architect, accepted an invitation to 


ensuing twelve months, This is, of course, subject 
to the approval of the new town council. Alderman 
Wright has been 15 years in the town council, and 
is a Conservative in politics. He is a chairman of 
the paving and sewerage committee, and also vice- 
chairman of the street improvement and lighting 
committee. He is the oldest in point of service of 
the members of the corporation who have not held 
the mayoralty. 


Two ladies have offered to present to the Missions 
to Seamen a church for the use of seagoing men of 
the Port of London. The church, which is to be 
built in accordance with plans prepared by Sir 
Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., and Sons, alongside 
the Missions to Seamen Institute in Poplar, with a 
covered way between, will be chiefly used for week- 
day services by sailors frequenting the Seamen’s 
Institute. 


An opera-house is about to be erected at Tun- 
bridge Wells, from plans by Mr. John P. Briggs, of 
Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. The frontage is to 
Mount Pleasant-road ; but the site is isolated on all 
sides, and the facades will be occupied by shops. 
The style is described as of the 12th century, with 
some Indian and Spanish features. The total seat- 
ing accommodation will be for 1,500, and the stage 
will have anarea of 40ft. by 60ft., with a proscenium 
opening 28ft. by 30ft. ; 


The Wrexham rural district council opened at 
their Jast meeting ten tenders sent in for carrying 
out the Ruabon drainage works, there being a dis- 
crepancy of nearly £2,000 between the highest 
(which had no name attached) and the lowest, which 
was that of Mr. George Law, of Kidderminster. 
This, however, was so much higher than the estimate 
of the engineer (Mr. E. R. Martin, of Stourbridge), 
that the council, under the circumstances, declined 
to adopt any of the tenders at present. They 
appointed, however, Mr. T. E. W. Saint, of Tai 
Clawdd, as clerk of works for the scheme, 
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. Buoninsigna) of Siena, who was contem- 
Araneous with Giotto (di Bondone). Whilst 
speaking of the latter, he gave a number of 
illustrations of his work, also of his frescoes at 
Florence, Padua, and Assisi. Under Giotto, art 
made a greater advance than under any single 
painter. The subjects of the remaining nine 
lectures are as under :—(2) Italian painters of 
the 14th century ; (3) Florentine painters of the 
15th century; (4) same, continued; (5) the 
Schools of Umbria and Ferrara-Bologna; (6) the 
Paduan and Early Venetian Schools; (7) Leonardo 
and Michael Angelo; (8) Raphael, Andrea del 
Santo, and Correggio; (9) the Venetian School 
of the 16th century ; and (10) the Decline. 


Tue Bristol Town Council discussed for some 
three hours on Thursday the report of the Lunatic 
Asylum Committee, who proposed: important ex- 
tensions at the institution at Stapleton at a cost of 
about £45,000. Exception was taken to the 
report by some members of the council on the 
ground that, before embarking on so large an ex- 
penditure, considerably in excess of a former 
estimate, the committee should have called ina 
professional architect instead of intrusting such 
work as that to a clerk of works. It was replied 
that Mr. Withycombe, who was in the permanent 
employ of the corporation, was fully competent to 
fill both offices of architect and clerk of works, 
and that toemploy an architect, as urged by the 
Bristol Society of Architects, would involve an 
additional £2,000. The members were not at all 
satisfied, and a proposal was made to refer the 
matter back to the committee. On a division, 
this was rejected by 24 to 20 votes, and the re- 
port was afterwards adopted, though a member 
intimated his intention to. move the rescision of 
the resolution at a future meeting of the council. 


JupGine from the discussion that took place at 
the last meeting of the Mold Urban District 
Council relative to the appointment of a surveyor, 
the rule ‘‘ Wales for the Welsh’’ is strictly 
applied in the northern border counties of the 
Principality, and the antipathy to Englishmen 
as office-holders is only exceeded by the rivalry 
between North and South Wales. At the meeting 
_ referred to, the clerk stated there had been 
E received 29 applications from men living in all 
_ parts of England and Wales. Among the local 
_ names applying were those of Messrs. J. Meirion 
_ Williams, Broncoed; Richard Edwards, Cunliffe- 
street; and J. E. Davies, High-street. There 
_ was a statement ‘of qualifications with each, 
' together with two or three testimonials, the 
_ latter of which were not read. Mr. Marston 
proposed that all the applications should be 
accepted—that was, that the application should 
be in lieu of proposer or seconder, and that they 
should be in a position to vote direct on the 
application. After some conversation as to 
whether all the applicants had complied with 
the terms of the advertisement, this was agreed 
‘to. Inthe course of a discussion on the advisa- 
bility of reading the testimonials in committee, 
Mr. Marston said they might as well acknowledge 
‘the truth. Probably most of them would vote 
_ for a local man. No one from South Wales, 

Stoke-on-Trent, Leeds, or London had the 
slightest chance, so let them decide there and 
then, even if it took them two or three hours to 
_ read the applications. This was seconded, but 
lost on a division, and eventually it was agreed 
to meet on a later date to make the selection. If 
these admissions are to be accepted, it seems 
_ waste of time for any but a Flintshire man to 
‘send in letters, and the advertisement inviting 
_ applications ought frankly to state: ‘‘ None but 
natives need apply.”’ 


Tue Improvement Committee of the London 
_ County Council, in a report submitted on Tues- 
- day, called attention to the powers conferred on the 
council by an Act obtained in the present year. 
‘Three improvements are thus mentioned, the esti- 
- mated gross cost being £841,990, and the net 
cost £839,490. One improvement consists of 
the northern approach to the Tower Bridge, 
another the widening of the Strand at Holywell- 
street, and the third that which is connected with 
-Bozier’s-court. The Holywell-street undertaking 
shows no reduction on the gross cost, which is 
_ £569,130. The same is the case with regard to 
_ Bozier’s-court, which is estimated to cost 
£53,860. The gross cost of the Tower Bridge 
approach is estimated at £219,000, and there is 
a slight recoupment, but no ‘betterment.’ 
Under the Council’s General Powers Act of this 


year, there is provision for four other improve- 
ments, the gross cost being £430,280, to be re- 
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duced to £383,880 by the sale of surplus land. 
The council will be asked at their meeting next 
week to take steps to put their powers in opera- 
tion for the carrying out of these projects. 


Tus Salford Town Council at their last meeting 
rescinded the resolution passed by them on the 
Ist October, 1896, adopting plans for the erection 
of artisans’ dwellings on Block 7 of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Scheme. They further 
authorised the preparation of new plans by a 
professional architect for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings. Mr. Huddart explained that the 
borough engineer had estimated that the dwell- 
ings would cost £10,527. The committee had 
just before completed a block on the opposite 
side of the street at a cost of £10,221. After the 
council had approved the scheme the committee 
advertised for tenders, and the estimates received 
were £15,985, £15,290, £16,400, £15,600, and 
£15,965. The committee then thought they could 
do no less than ask the council to rescind its 


former resolution and apply for more money. The | 8 


borough engineer had given the reasons why the 
mistake had arisen; he said an erroneous cal- 
culation had been made; he had, in fact, esti- 
mated the cost on the same basis as that of the 
other property they had built in Queen-street, 
but since the latter were built builders’ prices had 
gone up 20 per cent. The cost of these dwellings, 
it appeared, would be at the exorbitant rate of 
£280 for a two-room tenement. The lowest 
estimate was £15,200, and they had to add 
amounts for contingencies, the clerk of works’ 
fee, the cost of preparing the estimate, and the 
paving, and the amount would come to about 
£17,000. He suggested that they should let the 
engineer in future do engineering work, and archi- 
tects should be employed to do building work. 


A Boarp or Trapvr Report was issued as a 


Parliamentary paper on Monday, showing the 
proceeding of the department in respect to tram- 
way, gas, and water orders during the past 
session. ‘The applications for provisional orders 
under the Tramways Act of 1870 were nineteen. 
In two instances the applications had reference to 
the use of electrical or mechanical power on 
existing tramways. Withthese exceptions, powers 
were sought for the construction of new lines. 
The aggregate length of such tramways was 
nearly 29 miles of double line, and above 43 miles 
of single line, the estimated cost of construction 
for the whole being £434,000. Four of the schemes 
related to new systems, and thirteen were exten- 
sions of existing lines. Four applications were 
not proceeded with by the promoters, for want of 
the consent of the local and road authorities. In 
a fifth case the application was withdrawn by the 
promoters, and a sixth could not be proceeded 
with owing to a non-compliance with the Act. 
In the remaining cases, thirteen in number, 
provisional orders were made by the Board of 
Trade, and were afterwards confirmed by Par- 
liament. 
 -? 

The tower of St. Michael’s Church, St, Alban’s, 
which Lord Grimthorpe has just rebuilt, was re- 
opened on Sunday. 


St. John’s Parish Church, Constitution - street, 
Leith, is about to be reopened, after the substitution 
of chair seats with sloping backs for the high- 
backed pews, the opening of fresh windows, im- 
provement of ventilation, and internal decoration. 
Three windows have been filled with stained glass, 
the artists being Messrs. Dickson and Walker, of 
Edinburgh. : 

The annual exhibition of the Hull Society of 
Artists is now open, and is strong in the work in 
oils of ladies. Among the water-colours, the land- 
scapes of Mr. John Somerscales, Mr. F. W. Booty, 
and Mr. T. B. Hardy may be named. Designs for 
wall-papers are shown by Mr. C. G. Lowther and 
Mr. M. §. Barnard, and Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter, lend a large collection of 15th- 
Century carvings in English oak, taken from various 
churches in Devonshire. 

The Conway and Kelwyn Water Board, at their 
last meeting, received a letter from Mr. Bugbird, 
the contractor for the works, declining to accept 
the offer of the board in final settlement of his 
claim, and expressing his willingness to refer the 
matter to arbitration. The board had offered 
£1,280 on a claim of £1,764, The engineer (Mr. 
T. B. Farrington, C.E.) said there were about a 
dozen items in dispute between himself and the 
contractor, only three or four of which were of any 
magnitude. He suggested that a deed of reference 
should be drawn up, embodying the disputed items, 
and submitted to some professional gentleman to be 
mutually agreed upon. It was eventually agreed to 
refer the disputed items, representing £638 14s. 7d., 
to Mr. Thomas Jones, C.E 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Liyerpool Architectural Society. ‘ Compensa- 
tions,” by J. H. McGovern. 6 p.m. 

WepyerspAy.—Edinburgh Architectural Society. Lecture 
by W. H. Mellon. 8 p.m. 

Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘ Practical Lessons 
from the Great Paris Fire,’ by Edwin O. 
Sachs. 7.30 p.m. 


oj 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOBER 22nd, ORDINARY GENERAL” MEETING, 
9, Conduit-street, W., 7.30 p,m. Paper by Mr. E. O. SACHS, 
“PRACTICAL LESSONS ERM PS Se Eade FIRE.” 
Be WLEY §S 
G. B. CARVILL, ” } Hon. Secs. 
oe 


CHIPS. 


The inaugural meeting of the session 1897-98 of 
the Surveyors’ Institution will be held at the 
Medical Examination Hall, Savoy-street, Victoria 
Embankment, on Monday, November 8, when 
the president, Mr. Christopher Oakley, will deliver 
an opening address, The chair will be taken at 
p.m. 


The Streets Committee of the Darlington Town 
Council having-considered the plans sent in for 
carrying out. the High-row improvement, came to 
the decision that the plan marked ‘‘ Labour Omnia 
Vincia’’? was the best scheme submitted. The 
report and recommendation were adopted by the 
town council at their last meeting, and on opening 
the accompanying envelope the author proved to be 
Mr. A. W. Roberts, 9, St. John’s-crescent, 
Darlington. 


The urban district council of Menai Bridge have 
decided to provide a pier, and to offer a premium 
for the most suitable design. 


Reporting to the Scarborough Corporation, Mr. 
J. E. Everett, the resident engineer for the con- 
struction of the road round the Scarborough Castle 
Hill, states that the scarping of the cliff at the north- 
east corner has been practically finished. The sea 
wall is being pushed forward at the eastern end. 
A plan for the construction of an apron to the sea 
wall in the North Bay, at an estimated cost of £765 
has been approved. 


The Darlington Rural District Council have 
appointed Mr. John Robinson as highway surveyor 
in succession to his father, lately deceased, Mr. 
William Robinson, who had held office over 30 
years, and who wasin turn the son of John Robinson, 
appointed over 70 years ago to superintend the 
main roads between Stockton and Barnard Castle, 
and also contractor for keeping in repair the county 
bridges and bridge roads. 


The first public distribution of medals, prizes, and 
certificates to students at the Wandsworth Technical 
Institute took place on Monday night in the Town 
Hall. There are in daily attendance at the 
classes 378 students, 94 being young women, and 
the governing body are proud of the fact that the 
silver medal for brickwork, offered to the whole 
country by the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
was carried off by Mr. A. W. Stokes, one of the 
Wandsworth students; while the bronze medal 
for carpentry, offered to national competition, fell 
to the lot of Mr. H. Smith, also one of the students, 
After the distribution by Dr. Garnett, Mr. W. T. 
A. Emtage, the principal of the institute, read his 
report, which reviewed the plan pursued in the 
several classes. 


Owing to the extensive tourist traffic, the line 
between Skegness and Firsby (where the Skegness 
branch joins the East Lincolnshire line) is to be 
doubled by the Great Northern Railway Company, 
the estimated cost being £30,000. 


The stone bridge which has been erected over the 
river Conway at Talycafn, and which will supersede 
the ancient ferry, was on Saturday opened by the 
Mayor of Conway. The contractor was Mr. Thorne, 
London, Mr. Dawson supplying the designs. 


The opening of the new Workmen’s Institute at 
Westbury-on-Trym took place on Friday. The 
architect was Mr, W. L. Bernard, and the con- 
tractor Mr. E. Walters. 


The Todmorden Town Council are applying to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£4,150 for purposes of public walks and pleasure 
grounds on the Stile Estate, and £6,500 for the 
purchase of premises opposite Waterside Mill for 
purposes of a depot, fire - engine station, wharf, 
stables, &e. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL & DOULTING 
STONE CO. 


Incorporating THE HAM HILL STONE CO. and C. TRASK and 
SONS (THE DOULTING STONE CO.) 


Chief Office: NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent: Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, CRAVEN STREET, SrRAND- 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. ee 
- 
‘ y 
; 
Pickering & Kirbymoors:de —Gravitation Water-Supply Scheme No Premium ....... 4.0... -.ssesesene os Robert Kitching, Clerk to Pickering R.D.C., Pickering .................. Vet. 16 ; 
Colne —Technical School, Free Library, and Public Hall (£5,5v0 : ‘. . 
Limiib) i.e Peer ee ee. LEN ESN” 1c a eee seacessnsecseesee Alfred Varley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Colne, Lanes............... ieee ee 
Wolverhamptun—Free Library (selected Architects) ............ Tar osids anbapanpuceages baat ones Sagar ete eeeneaae Ree aee The Town Clerk, Wolverhampton ..............0..:0006 Sadokas oy cane sc oonreae ae 394), 280 a 
Eastcote and Northwood, near Kuislip—Sewerage scheme ...... £40 for Combined Scheme, £15 for - ; i 
Eastcote, and £25 for Northwood. C. Woodbridge, Clerk, R.D.C., 33, High-street, Uxbridge............... 5, 30 
Byfleet—Village Hall and Workmen's Club (£1,500 limit) ...... 5 AUINCAS 5.3 svi 2305 a sgsge eo F. C. Stoop, Hon. Sec., Albany House, Byfleet, Surrey .................. Nov. 13 — 
Southend—St. Alban’s District Church.............ccccsssssessssere coves No premium offered; no Assessor _ . f Ce 
named........... ... Rev. E. C. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea ................. <Vgsp a ee 
Wells City—Puabli¢e Halls ihc Besccsnssatets tp ecakeundecgs coup eenetenss eae £25, £15, £10...3.; ... Reginald L. Foster, City Clerk, 1, Cathedral-green, Wells, Somerset ,, 30 — 
Mexico—Legislature Palace (1,500,000dol. limit) ...............2-..45 15,000). Mix jsalecre-dasseeeeatagn dee ecretary Public Works, Mexico City .............00000- Scpageesct a/tvecuxtte sya 
Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., : z 
Assessor—£200,000 limit) ic Pivcce. sotecisise ctabensioducedons obo taadeps £500 (merged), £300, £290.............. J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff .............. Te Bwos Dec. 4. 
Nottingham—Laying-out and Planting Basford New Cemetery. £100, £59..........cc.:cccssecscseeeeres Pee Samuel G. Johnson, ‘own Clerk, Nottingham ........ erevsiudpedsarseeresagiansb: EU 
Crematorium, TGd ge, 20... ticcessyartecdaceses bantocastitaess Fused cons £109, £50 srevsctasaecaen ls, Meee wetgedicres Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ........0.cs:sscsec0 seereeeee 93 1D 
£100, £50, £25 Wevdigeevtents seis J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ee, Jan. 40 
BOOGOL,, 250d O10 iis aren c seek oo dee os .... Bee. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York...(1898) Feb. 28 — 
(No first) £150, £100, £50 ...........0008 secretary Building Committee, Newcastle ...........ecsssceseeree «»(1898) Mar. 1 
ETD, LUD Le casecsgeekens<42e- By seweaenaen F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Brighton «..............ceeecseeeoee Weaapes een T¥aed _ ; 
nannbioriie ote Eeue sand ieeas oakiototcs ea ceptor cee Reema. oisanerenan J. Pratt, Assistant Sec., 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe ............. — M 
BO ENO <teses stones cicteaat eae eeat cates 8. Cartmell, Clerk, 27, Lowther-street, Carlisle ..................+ ee ee te J 
I aeaeanede J. F. Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N - = q 
Bexhill-on-Sea —Promenade Pier and Garden.. Secretary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill ...... — 
Blackburn —R.C. Infant School, Dean-street .............e.ceeesereeeee Stak ... Toe Rector, 48, Islington, Blackburn... ............... sei d = 
Lichfield Nursery Home and Invalids’ Kitchen ........0..-:..c021 B10, £5,220. cessccssesneccenserencersenteerensen R. R. Redmayne, Secretary, 22, Dam-street, Lichfield..................... os 
Dukinfield—Town Hall (£7;000 lirnith) o-i..2.00, 12: terse cnen ces acn-psseseal AO) O20 seceecacusens conceese etc ae peereaeeeet Samuel Hague, Surveyor U.D.C., King-street, Dukinfield ....... a ee 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. : 
Buckfastleigh —Additions to Farm Buildings at Torr Dean, and te 
Additions to Stables'at'Bigadon House. i..t:i sieve honed plcheaests aes as oe nds ee. J. Fleming, 9, Biliter-square, London, EC. ..........-1000-+ : Oct, 16 
BSilsden —Twelve Houses .........secssc+ corecseeneenes ..... R. P. Holdsworth, Secretary, 1, St. John-street, Silsden See we] 
.... Wm. Barker, Architect, Richmond-street, Londonderry ... St iy9') Orta 
5 Sears aoe ngaa¥scuteuts aeeaeieears John F. Shelly, Clerk, Board Room, Callam .. ............sssssrsorseceesevese 99 16 © 
SAPO ES S. Rivett. M S A., 5, South Quay, Great Yarmouth ..........0:.....020+ 9, 16 
bo eh Spine naa b ners SF ned bas sano AROS SOR: Fitts Pcekataeas Saath Be TT pee eRU ea aa ae Willie Wrigley, Architect, 6, Westgate, Wakefield ........0.. -:-ccccsee 93 16 
aoeab ga ik pov ude tenes od ua vON onesie eee a es G.N. Railway of Ireland T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin .............. 5, 18 — 
Sestass Wm. Laing and Co........... ............ Empsall and Clarkson, Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford .............. 5, 18 © 
BP PT Ae Ne i ee RP RE SES ba eS OU. Doig, Architect; Bilgin. 2)0,.50tev,ccrelachsceskenpaneatantea= nee asaen i Jom 
bon iédte LISBOS KB YLOM rar ats ca ek hist J. Marshall, Architect, Back-erescent, Morecambe ...... Sus Se Le ee 
Reet sate Stretford Urban District Council ... John Bowden, Architect, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester ..........-...-.:01 93 18 
Saas es Guardians ......:..:.0::cccssssseeeeessesesees J» Mitchell Bottomley, 46, Albion-street, Leeds .......cecrsccsrseeeeeeres 99 1S 
Be at duheonahnati wh gee hak Srete goer eee .... Milnes and France, Architects, Bradford............-cs+s.eseccressenree » IS 
Chine . J. Marshall, Architect, Back-crescent, Morecambe ..............+ > Se 
Board of Guardians ... R. H. Winter, Clerk, St. Mary’s Chambers, Lowgate, Hull ... » 18 
setaat SCHOOL BOONE wera sa cdecs eset .... C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Exchange-buildings, Bradford » 18 
G Soha dele v case Sen nha pen sectide ve Rasls oni d Se aed et Reid and Wittet, Architects, Elgin. ..............666 sccsveee a aye Le 
St. Crispin’s Productive Society ...... Chas. Groom, Secretary, Raunds................ Leche tabreaeee prasssete disses eat hag Ve Le 
St. Marylebone Board of Guardians Hy. T. Dudman, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Northumberland-st.,W. ,, 18 
We: Col arrar (ta ee ee. J. Marshall, Architect, Back-crescent, Morecambe .:......es:+sesereeees 99 18 
a= ta 
School ‘Board 5 we .c.cccepssesseeusereeees F. Bligh Bond, F.R.1.B.A., 51, Corn-street, Brist0l..........cc..esseenseee yy 19 
sdahoatt ess Sete me cea hat pa tyereo eet hee gete es .... D. Davies, 2, Greenfield-terrace, Sketty ........::.ccceceeesetenceene Cu fisted 
.... W. Hutchinson, Clerk, Barrow-in-Furness ........ ae > Shagaa eh ee atgyis eect 
.... H. A. Winser, Town Clerk, Kingston-on-Thames....... his ceive Goi sGs- gg ee ka 
b Sc Uk ve ehuetae sO oR cae Ana e. oe era ae .... R. R. Templeley, Clerk of Works, Alnwick Castle .... Riccsisadece!” 90. AOL 
Urban District Council ...... .... E. H. Lister, Clerk, Public Offices, Barking .........000--00ecseere cots 99 AD 
Urban District Council ... .... Geo. England, Clerk, Goole .......... sadetiek: cc gheeGeeaaaeeeae ap oe paesdeces) oes 19 
. J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster.......... Bess peg ke 
... Frederick West, Surveyor, 23, Coombe-road, Croydon..,......... » 19 
rete Sete ar G. and I. Steane, Architects, 22, Little Park-street, Coventry 99 2 20c 
alba uss 660 nate, casn Moe pine Raoul Aeete «Reese ae ee eae a Wn. Barker, Architect, Richmond-street, Londonderry ... <n TO 
Oe cee George Leigh, Clerk, Union Offices, Knutsford ........c:0ccccccsctscsreeeeee 99 20 
PIOVCO., vebedenactap-0 xipee pees terse eeneaes KE. Hill, Secretary, Morecambe..... .........00:0++ aoc eebaenaee aekiae spt ye Fesesso=>-99 eee 
bes sansaled@s sp obs¥ad ate ous csv cape dss arte ioe asteh yanestenn as Gece kept gee Tne Rese s wea LT. H. Jordan, 31, Garfield-street, Belfast................ sco. 99. ee 
wulsabnaghs- Srelacrtuste erode School Board ‘Thomas Hector, Clerk, 31, King-street, Aberdeen.......... 9» 20 
Sis ee a et eee a H. Palfryman, Featherstone ....,.... Garside and Keyworth, Architects, Pontefract ~................+ rare yy RO 
sw SeaweN sone ab cht EMR tap ees eee Corporation ..:..... .c...ceesseesee002-ees HLoltom and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsb Tate gitont ean ee oes yea) “gah Oa 
wi eok agia tes} wee Bohol Board.............ccssseeereeeeeeee G. and I, Steane, Architects, 22, Little Park-street, Coventry ......... 5. 20— 
PE eh ee Ere A James Russell, Commercial-street, Pomtmewydd  ........e0se-cereteeeeeeeee 99 200 
bAarasteicight putes Mumbles Railway and Pier Co. ...... E. A. Watkins, Secretary, 2, Rutland-street, Swansea seee 99 yp 
Gloucester-street Loyal Sudeley Lodge of Oddfellows Conrad Hall, Winchcombe...........cccsc-csseseceetesseeseeeenseevseesecsevagens dsie ley ee 
A Giiiseas Kakseiwee sks tdqsaMdre, Sass sgewe ent oe Ree Cae eae Pee Town Clerk Office, Clattern House, Kingston-upon-Thames.........,.. 5, 21 
ekswadvaagian he nees oaieters aah Ona baEe eet Ln eee ERE ne ... Corporation . . Sir Samuel Black, Town Clerk; Belfast...........c00.2cceesecsteereeoes 9. Ske 
OLS Agate . Sames and Green, Architects, 65, Northgate, Blackburn ........ 99. 21 
. Sanitary Committee. “228. ste W. Chapman Field, Borough Architect, Town Hall, Eastbo ine tee 
seseueeee Hartley Wintney Board of Guardians F. 8. Chandler, Clerk, Odiham, Hants ...............cceeeseceueeees 97-22 
ea Sehen Bote ee J. L. Hunt... .ccccsesesessessssseesee GO. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Yarmouth... inn eee 
ARBs BOE va oc sve ng Aid) aoa TOE ap eee Ee C. C. Doig, Architect, Hlgin .... 6.3.0. assscdsaccs cesvences cer berengsansuocsessoeuee 99h ae 
Royal Navy Reserve Director of Works, Admiralty, Northumberland-ayenue, W.C...... ,, 22 
Manchester— Offices, Workshops, &¢., Hpdiaulic pane School Board s-a.2.s,.meio ater ae J. W. Start, F.8.1., Architect, Colchester c....nsdsxs:censs catewstem aceon ery ae 
Station .. * =A 
Parco ait ‘Badiley= Gieianes ‘ee Balin ee ee See Waterworks Committee vitae aetineey The Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester ........ > 43 25 
Bea theta aoeaterahize, and Suckley, Worcestershire............ Great Western Railway Co............. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W............::ssscessceress 99 26 
naw Bilton Store: at New Bilton eee ee Dr. Stevens ...... Se Pet one Sin) Garside and Kegworth, Architects, Roper-gate, Pontefract ... Pie: 
Wentbary-Ustiarentas ni sei ey a ee er Rugby Co-operative Society ......... Geo. Adams, Manager, 45, Chapel-street, Rugby oe 
Kendal—R.C. Selrsole pata ete OUT Geeks uke teceees Se ee Great Western Railway Co... . G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, L mdon iereee 
Douglas, LM. —Murraye-reen wohgal Logg ohne Se vatanants ertteess a eszaoaehid . J. Stalker, MS.A., Kendal. ....c0..c.0c000 cpeceeesene : » 26 
‘Windsor—New Passenger Station 2 es School Committee _ .... T. R. Lewiu, Clerk, Douglas, Isle of Man... Prelip 
Dagenham—Ward at Smallpox H . Grevt Western Railway Co...... Ponce G. K. Mills, Secretary ddington Station, W..... 9 26 
Hampstead —Enlarzement and ..» West Ham Corporation.........00...... F. E. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Stratford, E. .......... cacae oon 
seds —Public Baths n London County Council..............2.. C. J. Stewart, Clerk;“Spring-gardens, S.W.......-cscsecseees rear Ty ie 
Presteign—County inten tints Soho eee Baths Committee ........0..0 ssccaveoneceee Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch-road, Batley .............-.... pence gy 2 20 
Birmingham —Dining-t ZT CHOOL.. sos. suseaave souk enenwe dt Aaveeh eC ea shee thane aes siden. Juanca poouyontens tee H. Teather, Architect, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff... ,, 23 
Windermere—Residence 0 nN OU Hates ee eeevens Guardians... 03. 012.4 fieseoss see heseastans W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham. ....... mapper 2 9 2B 
Surbiton Branch Poet eat Sonik Oftice rie eateesen Moree oe ae ane hae . Robert eee ae A., Windermere ..........0+ eae oy vias is egy eee 
inet PUNE VECO on... sere eae Creree -M. GS' Of WV. OTKS Us -.ccn -ceeeeicee . Ra > -B. i = WwW. ‘ 
ewpbury Engine and Boiler Houses and Chiningy Bhat ee orks - 2 Reginal rett, C.B., Secretary, 12, Whitehall-place,8.W. ,, 23 
Corporation 3.2). 2232, eee ... Henry C. Clarke, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Shrewsbury .............00 0. 9, 20 
Fea seksavesvadssarancedadasesatedesteeen swisseateee Wm. Squire, M.8.A., Tavistock ............c0008 Bia descneeeen, es ae) ae 
Guardians ....... se dapadineh ev cbes ele A. Druitt, Clerk, Christchurch ...... .... Ry dk 2» 30° 
ae Fe Board of Guardians ..................... J. H. Genn, Clerk, Falmouth ... Bg eas Aer 30 
82535 Sue epan ea ase ASaaybiaety «pie Betks . E. O'N. Clarke, County Surveyor, Carrick-on-Shannon ... 1 
Barry Railway Company . W. Mein, Secretary, Barry Railway Company, Barry Dock ..... ate be 
0 £405 380 +h oTe eas eae ee en . F. and W. Stockers, Survey9rs, 99, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C... ro 
Board of Guardians .0.......c.cccc.s.0-. Wm. Muller, Clerk, 250, King-street, Chelsea ...........cc0e--+sereesserveees 2 
Sa cites sessssseeeee srsteeseetserrssreceseeeeee Le Crundwell, Clerk, South-street, Farnham .... Laee ss 
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AGENCY VERSUS ART. 

in it is agreed that a work of architecture 

is the product of a number of trades, the 
work of the architect should be to see that 
these trades were properly carried out in 
the building, and he ought to be sufficient 
master of each to know when they were per- 
formed with skill and completeness. Such a 
knowledge no doubt implies a formidable 
task of preparation and study, often beyond 
the capacities of young and inexperienced 
men, and yet nothing less than this is the 
opinion of the leading members of the pro- 
fession.. The ideal of those who maintain 
that the architect ought to be a master 
craftsman is yery much higher than that 
entertained by the ordinary professional 
man. The latter looks upon the various 
craftsmen as so many passive workers to be 
employed and kept in line with each other, 
whose work individually has no influence on 
the design. They are regarded as so many 
tools to carry out certain parts of the 
design according to instructions—never to 
deviate from it without order. The architect 
assumes more the agent than an artist. These 
opposite views of the function he is called 
upon to perform make a wide difference as 
to qualification. To the first, each trade is 
not only engaged in carrying out a definite 
portion of the design, but the tradesman is 
a joint artist in the production of it, as if 
the architect had distributed his design and 
specification among so many working masons, 
carpenters, joiners, smiths, and plasterers, 
and they each worked out their part to 
the best of his ability, independently of, 
though concurrently with, the architect. But, 
according to the generally-accepted view 


. of the building trades, the workman has 


no individuality, and has simply to 
follow instructions issued through the 
contractor from the architect. Which view 
accords best with existing conditions we 
leave the reader to see. The latter view 


_ _is easier for both architect and workman. 


+ 
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The one has simply to order and give instruc- 
tions, the other to obey. If we look at our 
modern buildings in the light of these dif- 
ferent systems, we shall find a great deal to 
illustrate the results of each of these views. 
Our streets are full of buildings made up of 
trades directed by agents. Every trade is a 
question of quantity, of cubic feet of stone, 
feet run of mouldings, superficial of floors and 
glazed partitions, of lineal feet of machine- 
made mouldings, of plaster, glass, iron, and 
painting —all at so much the yard or foot 
superficial or weight; but in none of these 
things do wefind any evidenceof thatimagina- 
tive faculty which makes our older buildings 
so interesting and soinstructive. The evidences 
of contract meet us.when we look into any 
public building, great’ hotel, or shop. We 
see every trade end detail has been cut down 
to a price; that the tradesman has been 
regulated by the ‘‘ quantities,” not by what 
he considered to be the best. The conse- 
quence is that machine-labour is everywhere 
apparent. If it is a piece of ornamental 
_woodwork, turned and circular-cut mould- 


_ ings are combined to dispense with hand- 


wrought work. The finished workmanship 
and manual skill of the last century is con- 


_ Spicuously absent. There is no imagination, 


for this is crushed out by organisation of one 
sort and another, the masters’ greed and the 


_ men’s unionism. The organiser is now the 
man who 
_ organising architect has the charge of many 
_ agencies; he simply has to set the machine in 


is the head of affairs. The 
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motion. The contractor is nothing if not a 
good organiser of labour, with the power of 
keeping his men all going. So with the great 
manufacturer or City merchant: the men 
count as mere units, and all sympathy is 
crushed out. The commercial and compe- 
titive environment has never made the 


{architect anything beyond his office or his 


drawing-board, or the craftsman to take any 
interest beyond his wages or his tools. 
Trade has now become a commercial busi- 
ness; it is no longer a craft as it was before 
builders lost their old traditions, when the 
guilds fostered the genius of the workers in 
their several branches. The modern system 
has tended to obliterate the lines which dis- 
tinguish one craft from another, and has dis- 
couraged personal ability. The technical 
schools and classes are based on the idea that 
a youth may learn one craft as well as another, 
that there is no special faculty required, and 
that a man may be equipped in all trades. 
This isup-to-date teaching, and has given us 
the all-round builder and tradesman. The 
same idea has prevailed amongst the pro- 
fession ; the architect must be taught all the 
branches, learn every style or period, and 
be turned out able to design any building. 
It is no longer a matter of ability or taste : 
his pencil and box of instruments are thought 
to make him competent to undertake any kind 
of building. And the academical teaching 
of the present day is all that is necessary ;— 
he can apply Greek or Gothic or Byzantine to 
any building, no matter how diverse. We can 
trace this superficial view of trade and art to 
the 16th century, when, as Mr. Blomfield in his 
** History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England” says, the builders, losing their 
traditions, were tempted to bold experiments 
for which they were unprepared. He writes: 
‘‘The specialisation of building had already 
begun; the builder, instead of being an 
artist, who built and designed in one 
and the same process, was becoming a 
person who built buildings, and then 
thought it necessary to adorn them with 
ornamentation borrowed at random.” The 
identification of designing with the builder 
and workshop was lost sight of by the new 
régime. Something very different has taken 
its place—easier for the designer, who 
may be quite ignorant of his material, and 
confine himself to his drawing - desk, and 
easier also for the tradesman, who can take 
advantage of the designer’s incompetence or 
indifference. The design may cover all the 
possibilities of incompetence and blundering 
and bad copyism; but what matters? The 
contractor takes all the risks and responsi- 
bilities of the execution, and the result may 
be as near an approach to the architect’s 
intention as the profit of the contractor will 
permit. He can introduce stock mouldings, 
old castings and patterns, and other cheapen- 
ing processes without in the least arousing 
the suspicions of the architect, who may be 
only too glad to see his details executed with 
the least trouble to himself. 

In his inaugural address at the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt quoted a 
passage of Mr. Ruskin delivered many years 
ago, which expresses very clearly the exist- 
ing condition of building art. He was 
referring to the qualities which distinguished 
great from mean artists—namely, imagina- 
tion and industry. Of these imagination is 
the greatest. ‘‘It was not manipulation, or 
calculation, or attention ; it was something 
more, something higher than all or any of 
these. If an architect lays his bricks and 
stones well, we praise him for his manipula- 
tion; if he keeps well within the contract, 
we praise him for his calculation ; and if he 
arranges his beams so that nobody drops 
through his floors, we praise him for his 
caution. But, if he is to be a great_archi- 
tect, he must do something more than 
possess and exercise these qualities.” These 
words convey our meaning. We_ have 


much manipulation and calculation in our 
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building work: everything is measured and 
analysed-—the stresses of our girders and 
roofs, the chemical composition of our stone 
and brick earths, even the quantities of our 
iron and stone and timber. Our illustrious 
predecessors never dreamt of these niceties, 
and yet they produced work full of thought- 
fulness and imagination. It is true that 
critical research and analysis has almost 
robbed us of our faith, and the specialisa- 
tion of our crafts appears to have crushed 
out individual effort, till the working mason, 
the joiner, or smith thinks his only duty is to 
manipulate his material to the most profitable 
advantage. Our architects must do something 
more than measure building matenals and 
calculate stresses—they must enter into the 
personal equation of the workman, consider 
his difficulties, and aid him in his work. It 
is not in the sense of specialisation nor 
analysis only that the architect must study 
workmanship; nor in being able to order 
and organise the trades of buildings after the 
manner of an agent; but he ought to be able 
to see the realisation of his design through, 
and not independent of, the trade. No doubt 
it is very hard to attain to this standard of 
the architect’s work: it means harder work 
for him than mere official routine and com- 
missions. 

Why is it that competition weighs so 
heavily upon the building trades? Is it not 
because the work of the craftsman has not 
been assessed at its true value; that our archi- 
tects are notfully competentto judge of quality 
of workmanship, and therefore they accept 
tenders at a loss? We hear on all sides that 
estimates or tenders are made from sheer 
ignorance or from guesswork. The builder 
tenders: from unknown facts or imperfect 
quantities or specifications. He puts in a 
mere guess for what he does not know exactly: 
he wishes to secure the contract at any price ; 
and corporations and public bodies abet this 
kind of chance competition. The inadequate 
specifications and incompetent details are at 
the root of all this uncertainty. If these 
were full and precise, there could be no 
guessing, and contractors would not venture 
to affix prices to items which they knew were 
to be insisted on. As they now appear, the 
under-bidding builder trusts to the vague 
and indefinite clause, and to the incompetence 
of the architect in particular trades. This 
incompetence and vagueness are at once 
revealed by the flimsy and superficial de- 
scription, devoid of actual facts. Only a full 
and perfect specification will justify a fair and 
reasonable competition. On no other basiscan 
it be insured. Manufacturers justly complain 
that inferior articles and workmanship are 
placed in competition with those of superior 
merits by the “juggling” of speculative 
builders who can, out of a vague specifica- 
tion, ask for quotations for two very different 
things—one an inferior and one a very 
superior article, and, of course, accept the 
price of the former. For example, an article 
of ironmongery is specified in general 
terms; the contracting party asks for a re- 
duced price, and represents to the manu- 
facturer that for the same article another 
competing firm has made a lower offer. 
Unguardedly, the unwary tradesman yields, 
but soon discovers his mistake. The speci- 
fication has been taken in two ways, or the 
competing tradesman does not exist. Hx- 
amples of this sort of dealing are common, 
and can only be resisted by making good 
workmanship synonymous with art. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL. 


N the walls of the Institute of Painters 

in Piccadilly are to be seen a few 
works of more than the ordinary show sort. 
Of course, we find a great many of the 
popular engraving variety, and no gallery is 
free from this element. Like all other 
branches of art, the demand for the popular 
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and pleasing picture will always create a 
supply amongst artists of a certain kind. In 
the West Gallery we notice Hugh Carter’s 
“Old Highland Woman.’ inwhite cap, 
plying her scissors. Like other of Mr. 
Carter’s works, it is Dutch like, full of quiet 
sentiment ; the light from the cottage window 
is cleverly thrown over the white cap. Near it 
E. Davies’ view in ‘‘ Charnwood Forest, Lin- 
colnshire,” is pleasing in the gleaming field of 
ferns; and Lawrence Koe’s ‘‘ Roses,” a study 
of a girl holding a bunch of pink roses, 
is a nice harmony of yellows and green. 
H. Fantin-Latour has a vigorous piece 
of flower-painting ‘‘ Fleurs Variées” (8), 
and No. 16, admirable in colour. The vice- 
president, Frank Walton, sends a small 
sunny landscape, ‘‘ Ockham Farm” (10), in 
which the hayfield is tenderly painted; but 
his principal work is in the central gallery, 
a view of ‘‘ Cover Wood, Holmbury Hill,” a 
thickly-wooded upland with leafless trees ; 
a golden flood of autumnal light suffusing 
the landscape. The handling is extremely 
skilful and delicate. We passa work entitled 
‘‘ Mutual Curiosity,” by Robert Fowler—a 
partially-draped maiden standing behind a 
piece of rock at the side of a lake, while an 
inquisitive tortoise on the other side looks up 
inquiringly. The subject is curious and the 
meaning not very clear; but there are good 
qualities in the colour and handling. Tred. 
Weekes’ ‘‘On Outpost Duty” (19), a 
horseman and his steed examining an 
object in a wild snow-clad tract, and 
the late T. Hope McLachlan’s ‘‘ Evening 
Quiet,” are works of some _ interest. 
Harold Speed (28) has a _ broad _ piece 
of meadow, starred with daisies and butter- 
cups, ‘‘Harly Spring”; T. Austen Brown 
has a clever subject, ‘‘ Winter” (30); 
but his ‘‘ Homewards,” in the next gallery, 
is a strong and vigorous handling after the 
Glasgow School. We must note, also, 
among the few subjects of mark, John J. 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Welcome Shade,” in a crisp 
style; Miss Harriet Ford’s ‘‘ Santa Maria” 
(34) the head of a maiden decoratively 
handled, head reyerentialin treatment; Miss 
Henriette Ronner’s group of kittens, ‘‘ In- 
dolence”; Dudley Hardy’s ‘‘A Nomad” 
(36) ; Edward Brewtnall’s large picture of a 
wrecked vessel near rocks, lighted up by a 
crimson sunset with storm clouds gathering 
(38); the landscape by Edward W. Waite 
(45), a village of tiled cottages embowered in 
foliage; Fred Morgan’s pleasing piece of 
genre, ‘* Shuttlecock” (48), are works of 
some merit. St. George Hare’s subject, 
‘« Butterflies”? (61), 1s conceived happily ; 
but the little girl in white satin, who is 
trying to-catch a butterfly, lacks expression. 
In breadth, atmosphere, and vigour of 
handling, E. M. Wimperis has seldom 
done anything so good as “‘A Dartmoor 
Storm” (65), a rushing torrent from the 
mountains, cleaying its way through a rocky 
bed; the stormy clouds and the overflowing 
bubbling stream are painted with power. 
‘**Tavy Cleave” (342) is another Dartmoor 
landscape, skilfully painted in its atmospheric 
effects. Reginald Vicat Cole paints a broad 
expanse of meadow, covered with scarlet 
poppies, in his own way. We cannot award 
the highest praise to T. B. Kennington’s 
classical legend, ‘‘ Cephalus and Procris,” an 
adaptation of another subject. The charming 
recumbent nymph, with her wealth of golden 
tresses, lies wounded, while her admirer is 
prostrate at her side. Miss Flora Reid has 
done nothing stronger or more brilliant than 
‘* Cock-a-Doodle-do!” (70); the deep blues 
and Spring greens are, as usual, refreshing 
and vivid. JA: pleasing study of Casters 
bury,” by Vincent P. Yglesias (69), is hung, 
Solomon J. Solomon sends an idealised study 
entitled ‘ Gabrielle” (77), a fair girl with 
large, light-blue eyes and long tresses. The 
purple drapery makes a somewhat trying 
contrast to the pallid face. Leopold Rivers 
has one of his quiet evening effects, with its 


stillness and silhouetted prodle of cottages 
against a light sky (78). In composition 
and colour there is merit in W. H. Bartlett’s 
‘« Difference of Opinion” (81): a —party of 
billiard players in an inn, who are having 
an altercation, while at the side are seated 
afew who are freely criticising and drinking. 
James Orrock has a finely-painted example 
of his work, ‘‘The Estuary of the Nith”’ 
(84), broadly and solidly painted. ‘‘ The 
Sirens’ Pool ” (105) is a favourite theme for 
certain impressionists. Julius Olsson paints 
a bay of delightful blue sea inclosed by 
rocks, lit up by a summer’s sun. ‘The sirens 
are disporting themselves under a steep rock 
of rosy light, and alluring the unwary 
navigator to a spot in which submerged 
reefs abound. The large subject-picture, 
by S. E. Waller, ‘Keep my Secret.” 
(111), must be taken with the reserve 
that they are portraits of lady and horse. 
A young lady in riding costume stands 
at the head of her favourite horse, and is 
showing him a letter in contidence, which 
the equine instinct seems to understand. 
The expression 1n the horse’s eyes is skilfully 
painted; but the landscape is somewhat 
tame, and there is a want of vigour in the 
foreground. 

The president, Sir James Linton, contri- 


butes only one subject in the Central 
Gallery—‘‘ Rest.” The disconsolate maiden, 
seated against the trunk of a tree on the 
wooded bank of a river, with a large copper 
vessel at her side, is rather meaningless, if 
not an idealistic study. The red-cloaked 
maiden may be a scholarly study of the draped 
figure; but what connection there is between 
the refined-featured lady and the environ- 
ment does not appear. There is little relation 
of the figure to the picture. The landscape 
is in dull green, the bright-red cloak being 
the only enliyening note. Near are a few 
meritorious studies. James §, Hill has a 
very broad and able sketch of ‘‘ High-street, 
Glaisdale”’ (247), a hilly street, drawn with 
skill; Walter Osborne, R.H.A., ‘‘ A Conne- 
mara Village” (242). The gleam of sunlight 
over hills gives life and beauty to the broad, 
quiet tones of the shaded village. The strong 
work by Robert W. Allan (244), and the 
study by Ernest Parton (248), Frank Spen- 
love-Spenlove’s sombre landscape ‘‘ A Win- 
ter’s Tale” ; and Arthur G. Bell’s market 
study (249), a delightful piece of colour are 
worth attention. ‘‘La Cigale,” by Arthur 
Hacker, is full of tenderness and feeling—a 
wan-faced girl leaning against a tree, a red 
rose in her hair, unpretentious, but pathetic 
in its simplicity. R. Thorne Waite’s “‘ Cart- 
Horses” (259) are well grouped, and the 
colour rich. John Lomax knows how to hit 
off an incident. His ‘‘ Fortune’s Favourite” 
is a clever and spirited group of dice-players. 

We can only notice a few in the Hast 
Gallery. ‘‘ Night Thoughts ” is a successful 
ideal by a master of poetic subjects, Henry 
J. Stock. The figure gazing mto a dark, 
starlit sky is graceful. One of the chief 
attractions is ‘‘A Study,” by George F. 
Watts, R.A., probably an early work by that 
eminent living master. Considerable beauty 
of line and colour is manifested in this three- 
quarter study of a lady’s face, ruddy and 
plump, but full of grace and rich in the 
harmony of reds. Another master of compo- 
sition ard colour whose works lend a charm 
to the collection is H. Fantin-Latour. We 
haye spoken of his flower study. Here we 
have ‘‘ Diana,” a graceful, recumbent figure 
of the goddess of hunting reposing ona bank 
and beneath luxuriant trees. <A large centre 
subject by Henry J. Stock, ‘“‘ The Humilia- 
tion’ of our Lord, is one of the finest works 
in the room. The hideous monsters whose 
faces peer from the dark background at the 
Saviour bear the Psalmist’s interpretation : 
‘Fat bulls of Basan close me in on eyery 
side; they gape upon me.” 

Edwin Hayes’s large centre seascap2 (351) 


‘and Robert’ W. Allan’s “Starting for the | 


fishing-boats, 


scape (313), 
Temple of Iris at Phila (298), 
Fulleylove’s view of the Parthenon. 


ported during the half-year. 
original estimate for these works was £23,525, 
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a large picture full of — 
are both noteworthy; the — 
latter is brilliant in the sea sparkle of the — 
flickering sunlight. We cannot admire ~ 
T. B.-Kennington’s ‘‘ Circe” ; there is no- © 
thing very bewitching or weirdly fascinating 
in the fair maiden holding a large. glass 
bowl of red wine, and the treatment is too 
realistic. Miss McCrossan’s ‘‘ Blue and 
White, St. Ives,” a small study of blue sea 
and glistening white boats, is a clever piece 
of colour and drawing. A poetical study, 
“The Sea People,” by St. George Hare, is 
better in idea than in treatment. Yeend 
King’s ‘‘Meadow Sweet” is pretty, and 
suggestive of spring; the girls on the bank 
picking the flowers are gracefully drawn, 
but there is a conventionality which the 
painter cannot overcome. A bold figure— 
composition occupies one end of the gallery, 
representing a group of figures in semi- ~ 
Classical-dress in a landscape. There is © 
vigour of handling and some dignity and — 
grace in the figures on the banks of the pool. 
John R. Reid’s ‘‘A° Daughter of the Soil” 
(398) is his best work, a healthy-looking lass: 
who has a hoe in her hand inafield, breezy and 
brilliant; and strong in colour. The subject: 
is a pleasing departure from the sea toilers » 
and Cornish coast subjects. Alfred Wither’s » 
‘‘The White Mill” (377), and No. 395, are ~ 
strong and vigorous in tone, and we must 


Herring Fishery,” 


note works by Lance Calkin (356), Rupert ~ 


C. W. Bunny (168) ‘ An Allegory,” 


J. Haynes-Williams (364), Fred. G. Cot- 
man’s large sunset landscape with Wells - 


Cathedral (323), Adolph Meyer’s fine land- 
Frank Duillon’s Portico of the 
and John 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS 


DEPARTMENT. 


HE Finance Committee of the London County » 
Council, to whom, since the abolition of the 


Works Committee, the duty has been delegated of 


controlling the finances of the Works Depart- 


ment, have just issued a report, which contains a 
statement showing (1) the estimated and actual 
cost of works executed during the half-year ended 
March 31, 1897, and (2) the totals of the actual 
cost and of the final estimates, or the amount of 
the schedule value, of all works executed by the 


Works Department since its creation. In all, 13 
estimated works have been completed and re- 
The total of the 


the final estimate being £24,099, and the actual 
cost £25,563, showing a balance of cost above 
estimate of £1,463. The loss on the half-year 
has been solely occasioned by the work on the 
extension of the Wandle branch sewer, for which 


the final estimate was £9,665, and the actual. 


cost has been £12,011, or a balance of cost above 
estimate of £2,006. There isa slight excess in 
cost over estimate in two or three of the other 
items, but there has been considerable saving on 
some of the works. This has been the case par- 
ticularly in the work done for the Housing of the 
Working ClassesCommittee. The central laundry 


in the Boundary-street area, which was estimated 
to cost £6,532, has been constructed for £6,103, — 


showing a saving of £429, whilst on the construc- — 
tion of a sewer on the same estate, estimated to 
cost £1,454, a saving of over £300 has been. 
effected. Small works executed for the Fire 
Brigade Committee have also been carried below 
the estimated cost. 

The table detailing the cost of jobbing works 
carried out during the half-year by the depart- 
ment for the different committees of the council 
gives the schedule value of the works as £16,758 
and the actual cost as £15,869, showing a balance 
of cost below schedule value of £889. The value 
of the jobbing work done for the bridges com- 
mittee was put at £2,443 and the actual cost was. 
£2,185, for the fire brigade committee £2,877 
and the actual cost £2,772, for the main drainage 
committee £6,670 and the actual cost £6,300, — 
and for the highways committee £1,354 and the 
actual cost £1,284. 

Another table exhibits the totals of the actual 
cost and of the final estimates, or the amount of 
the schedule value, of all works executed by the 
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 Ocr, 22,1897. 


tion, ‘‘ Berlin—Moscow, 
memory of the Napoleonic deyastation.”’ 
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Works Department since its creation. This 
shows that up to March 31 of this year the final 
estimate for all the estimated works carried out 
by the department was £459,772 and the actual 
cost £462,897, making a balance of cost above 
estimate of £3,125. The schedule value of 
jobbing works executed from April, 1895, when 
the system of a schedule of prices was first tried, 
to March 31, 1897, was £56,176, and the actual 
cost £52,260, showing a balance of cost below 
schedule value of £3,915. 
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A PRESENT FOR THE TSAR. 
Not ‘‘MADE IN GERMANY.’’ 


dj Bees work is the joint gift of the generals of 

the German Army to the Tsar, through 
the Kaiser, on the natal anniversary of the late 
Emperor Frederick III., Oct. 18. It is in the 
form of a mural tablet to be affixed to the high 
altar in the Imperial Chapel, in the fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul, at St. Petersburg. The 
full-face portrait of the Tsar is sculptured on the 
facsimile of the great bell of Moscow, in Carrara 
marble, the likeness having been modelled at 
Breslau during the German army mancouvres in the 
autumn of 1896. ‘The piece of sculpture, which 
measures 3ft. by 2ft., is attached to a Byzantine 
bronze shield, engraved with the words ‘‘ Freund- 
schatit, Immer, unt fiir Ewig”’ (friendship, always, 
and for ever). The clapper of the bell isa copy 
of the Crown of Germany, and the Muscovite 
regalia forms the top, with the initials ‘‘ N.’’ and 
““W.’ Therim exhibits the orders of St. Andrew 
and also the Black Hagle, and bears the inscrip- 
1813-1897, in lasting 
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FOR THE TSAR. 


Mr. Oscar Alex. Young, of Elgin-terrace, W.., 
was the sculptor intrusted with the work, and it 
is worth noting that, though a present from 
Germans, it was not ‘‘ made in Germaty.”’ 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ENGLAND.* 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


dl ee two handsome and copiously illustrated 
volumes which Messrs. Bell and Sons. have 
just published, from the capable pen and facile 
pencil of Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A., may at 
once be described as a distinctly valuable addition 
to any architect’s library, and, at the same time, the 
work is not in any way so exclusively technical as 
to insure only a qualified welcome by a large num- 
ber of readers among that immense class of artistic 
people who leve old English houses, and are more 
or less acquainted with the history of our national 
architecture. The author has realised his aim by 


giving, without controversy, a concise consecutive | 


account of the rise, development, and ultimate 
decay of what he calls the Humanist revival 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, as illustrated 
by the architecture of the Renaissance, in 
which England happens to be exceedingly 
rich, not forgetting, of course, the work of 
the 18th-century architects —such as Archer, 
James Campbell, Ripley, Lord Burlington, 
Leoni, Kent, Gibbs, the Woods (of Bath), 
the Dances, and the Brothers Adam. Three 
hundred years, 1500 to 1800, forms the period 
which Mr. Blomfield includes in his history, and 


* A History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 
1500-1800. By Recainaup Briomrienp, M.A., Architect. 
London: George Bell and Sons, Coyent Garden. Two 
vols. Net price £2 10s. 


to make his treatment the more thorough, after 
analysing the house-planning of the Tudors, the 
Stuarts, and the Commonwealth, as well as that 
of Queen Anne and the Georges, he supplies a 
capital account of the literature of architecture of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Added to this 
follows a treatise on the handicrafts and trades 


associated with building, thus furnishing much — 


interesting information about carpentry, masonry, 
brickwork, plaster-work, lead, and iron. A list 
of authorities consulted is prefixed to the first 
volume in a useful way for the reader’s infor- 
mation, and shows that the author has realised 
and readily acknowledges what other workers in 
the same direction have done, thereby, too, 
making it more evident that Mr. Blomfield’s 
undertaking has not been lightly entered upon. 
He has given his treatment of the subject a dis- 
tinct individuality ; his drawings are correct, 
spirited, and detailed, always bright and appre- 
Giative, while his writing is entertaining, com- 
prehensive, and seldom over-dogmatic. ‘These 
are words of no faint praise. It is always so 
easy to find fault ; but then the author tells us 
that he has not attempted a catalogue raisonné 
of English architecture during 300 years, and 
if, may be, some first-rate and typical examples are 
omitted, he has confined his selection, he says, to 
buildings of historical importance, or, at any rate, 
to those which best illustrate, in his judgment, the 
lines of development of English architecture of 
the time. There is no need to compare the books 
before us with the monumental folios produced a 
few years ago by Mr. Batsford, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., and 
Talbot Brown, because, instead of contrasting or 
competing, each of the two works serves to augment 
the value of the other, and the same remark 
equally applies to Messrs. Belcher and Macart- 
neys-work the ‘‘ Later Renaissance” now in 
progress of publication. 

Mr. Blomfield very interestingly discourses 
on. the works of the Italians in England 
employed by Wolsey and Henry VIII., and 
he accompanies his essay with sketches, such 
as the terracotta plaque from Hampton Court, 
which we have reproduced herewith. The in- 
fluence on the vernacular work of the period 
exercised by these Italians was very limited, for, 
of all the Northern peoples, the English were 
the most tenacious of the past, the slowest to 
accept these foreign ways. The population of 
the Metropolis and the principal seaport towns 
were, no doubt, made more familiar with Conti- 
nental modes and manners, owing to our com- 
mercial relations with the Italian States, which 
had existed since the 138th century; but the 
middle and lower classes were separated in a very 
marked degree by their general poverty and 
inaccessibility of ideas from the nobility, 
and so it was that the endeavours of the 
rich to import in a ready-made fashion a 
taste for the Renaissance of Europe proved 
abortive in England, and isolated instances only 
of their productions exist, such as those at Hamp- 
ton Court, Layer Marney, the Fitz- Alan 
Chapel at Arundel, East Barsham Hall, the 
Abbots Hospital, Guildford, and perhaps the 
front at Cranborne, in Dorsetshire. Other ex- 
amples, not named by the author, are the 
tomb at Wymondham, and Oxburgh Hall and 
monument in the Church hard by, which 
certainly deserve a reference. These Italians, 
Torrigiano and Antonio di Piergiovanni di 
Lorenzo, Toto del Nunziata and Jacopo da 
Verona, his associates. Baccio Bandinelli, 
Benedette da Rovezzano, Giovanni da Majano, 
and the rest flourished during the prosperous days 
of their wealthy patrons; but, subsequently, they 
suffered many hardships, and did not always, by 
any means, obtain their dues. These foreigners 
were familiar with the work of the Della Robbias, 
and introduced terracotta invetriata—that is, 
terracotta covered with a stanniferous glaze and 
susceptible of receiving colour at will. Half the 
charm of this 16th-century detail in clayware 
is, however, largely due to its disintegration, 
and where the old terracotta remains perfect and 
unsoftened by the action of the weather, it is 
quite as unpleasantly hard as modern work, 
though, of course, being more limited in its 
use, the cast-iron appearance, so isolated from 
good taste, which we deplore in the contemporary 
use of terracotta, is for the most part absent in old 
work. The continued employment of the material 
was abandoned, with good reason, as being harsh 
and discordant with the beautiful texture of old 
English brickwork. The history of the Cardinal’s 
tomb, which Henry VIII. appropriated character- 
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istically for himself, is highly interesting, and 
Mr. Blomfield furnishes many items of informa- 
ion about these Italian artists who were em- 
ployed upon it and their work. The gateway at 
Montacute House, the choir-screen at Winchester, 
and the Salisbury Chantry at Christ Church, 
Hants, are also illustrated. 

“The death of Henry VIII. marks a turning 
point in English history. The end of his 
despotism was an end of a long nightmare.”’ The 
Italians retired from this country, the people re- 
eovered liberty, and the buildings became marked 
by a more substantial form of architecture. The 
pumerous foreigners who came to England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. were nearly 
all natives of Germany and the Low Countries. 
Little work was done architecturally during the 
days of Edward VI., who was poor, and of Mary, 
whose reign was marked by other undertakings. 
The revival of building when it came was asso- 
ciated with German and Flemish artificers. 
The architect, as we now know him, had not yet 
detached himself in England as an independent 
designer from the general body of craftsmen, and 
usually the building owner or ‘‘client,’’ to use the 
modern term, gave personal and general directions 
as to what was to be done. The trades with 
whom rough contracts were made supplied the 
details, sometimes under a foreman designer, who 
worked for the most part without drawings and 
specifications beyond the merest outlines. A long, 
entertaining chapter is devoted to the history 
of this exceedingly rich and important period of 
which we are speaking, and during which the 
best of our old English mansions were built. The 
English builders, such as John Thorpe, are not 
overlooked, and much of the ground covered by 
Mr. Gotchin his account of ‘‘ The Buildings of 
Sir Thomas Tresham in Northamptonshire”’ 
necessarily is retraversed; and. associated with 
this connection come the buildings of Robert 
Smithson, the designer, perhaps, of Wollaton in 
Nottinghamshire. Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire; 
Cobham College, Kent; St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Corsham Almshouses likewise furnish 
some good illustrations, and, added to them, are a 
variety of plans, reproduced from the Soane 
collection in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. The staircases 
in Whitecross-street, Christ College, Cambridge, 
and that from Hawkhurst, Kent, which we illus- 
trate in a reduced form with this notice, will give 
the reader an idea of the thoroughness with which 
the author has dealt with his subject. 

A whole chapter is devoted to Inigo Jones, and 
not a few of his drawings are reproduced, in- 
cluding the plans for Whitehall, and other ‘‘ up- 
rights’’ figure of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, and 
Somerset House. ‘The central bay to the south 
front of Wilton House, herewith photographed 
from Mr. Blomfield’s sketch, is spiritedly drawn, 
and Wilton is a particularly valuable example, 
masmuch as parts of it, atany rate, are undoubt- 
edly by Inigo Jones. John Webb, Marsh, and 
Gebbier follow with contemporary works at Bur- 
ford Priory, Oxfordshire; St. John’s Church, 
Leeds, and Groombridge Church, Kent; the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and Trinity 
College Chapel there, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and other examples. Sir Christopher 
Wren and his works are done justice to with 
copious plates and plans of his scheme for the re- 
building of London. We reprint one of the plates 
in this section, giving it toa smaller scale. The 
subject is the font of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
Grinling Gibbons’s design for the enrichment of 
& monument by Wren shows the style of our 
great national architect’s drawings. Wren’s con- 
temporaries and successors are treated of in the 
second volume, from which book we take our re- 
maining illustrations. Our space is exhausted, 
but our interest is only quickened as we close our 
review of these two excellent volumes, which thus 
obtain our warmest praise. By no means the 
least valuable parts of Mr. Blomfield’s work are 
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poe little volume before us is a useful protest 
against the curse of overcrowding. Its 
author, Dr. Poore, is a zealous advocate in the 
cause of sanitary progress, and his “Essa 
on Rural Hygiene,” and lectures on the 
baneful effect ~ of overcrowded areas, have 
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with the offices from the living rooms of a house, 


shown how much can be done to improve our 
habitable conditions. In this volume the author 
points out the defects in our dwelling-houses, the 
danger of persons being located under the same 


roof with a ‘‘case of whooping-cough, measles, 


scarlatina, diphtheria, typhus, or small-pox.”’ 
Even tuberculosis and pneumonia are now placed 
in the same category of communicable diseases 
that .are liable to infect through the air. 
The requirements of independent ventilation 
and light to all channels of internal com- 
munication, such as halls, passages, and stair- 
cases, are pointed out. These should be 
blown out by through-draughts and be well 
lighted. The author says, ‘‘The dark passage 
ending in a close cul de sac of bedroom doors is 
one of the commonest features of the modern 
house, and is absolutely to be condemned.”’ 
Again, ‘The smell of fried bacon which oozes 
through the keyhole of your bedroom may be 
accompanied by all the infective potentialities of 
all the inmates of the house.’’ In fact, the in- 
ternal staircase serves rather for the conveyance 
of foul air instead of the supply of fresh 
air. Large hotels and towers of flats are 
liable to be most unwholesome residences. _Lift- 
shafts, as well as staircases, should be ventilated. 
A typical London house is shown which illus- 
trates the defects common to it, and the altera- 
tions necessary to make it healthful. The plans 
of every floor (four stories above basement) are 
given. Its height entails labour on the servants, 
and the tendency to build them higher is 
shown to be most disastrous to health in 
our great cities. The author criticises each of the 
floors of these typical London houses, and 
especially the basement, where the butler sleeps, 
and where the traps and closets abound, the one 
staircase which acts as a ventilating shaft, into 
which all the basement fumes and smells enter, 
and which has no outlet but the bedrooms. 
Useful suggestions are made on the ventilation of 
corridors, which the Medical Committee has 
drawn up for the guidance. of the architect in the 
plans for the rebuilding of University College 
Hospital. One is to place the secondary staircase 
between the ward and the sanitary offices, so 
that the staircase forms a cut-off, with cross 
ventilation. The author would make the stair- 
case useful in this way by cutting off connection 


a plan that is often followed where there is area 
enough as in a country house. We have no 
space to follow the author into other points, such 
as aspect, warming, hotel bedrooms, sanitation 
of isolated dwellings, dry methods of treating 
urine, wells, &c. The remarks on town dwellings, 
building estates, model by-laws, overcrowding 
statistics, contain many suggestions of value. If 
some of these suggestions had been carried out 
at Maidstone a number of cases would have 
escaped the terrible epidemic now running its 


course. 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—IIL.* 


By Water TEsrEr. 


SETTING OUT THE TOWER BUILDINGS. | 


Ts survey of the site having been plotted as 

described in the last article, and a block- 
plan showing the position of the various build- 
ings, made with the assistance of the levels and 
sections taken as explained, the surveyor is 
required to set out on the ground a building of 
the shape shown on Fig. 1—vyiz., an octagon with 
four wings off alternate sides. The building is 
to be used as a place of public amusement, and 
contains in the lower vortion inside the octagon a 
combined circus and water show, with the 
necessary dressing rooms and accessories in the 
basement. { 

Two of the wings are devoted to entrances and 
staircases ; another is to be used for dining and 
refreshment rooms, and the fourth is to contain 
allthe machinery. There is to be a steel tower, 
about 550ft. high, octagonal on plan, the main 
pillars of which come down just inside the 
octagon. The position in which this building is 
to be placed is on the site of the old kitchen 
garden, and the surveyor is supplied with a plan 
showing the situation provisionally adopted, also 
with the general dimensions of the buildings. 
The diameter of the octagon being :— 

154ft, Oin, inside 


Add 2 8% thickness of wall 
Add 2 84 thickness of wall 
159 5 outside diameter 


‘Then, by calculation— 


-\retained by driving two posts into 


Length of the side = } diam. x 8284 
- : aoe 83" xX 18234 = 66’ OF” 
Length of line from centre point to corner of 


the octagon = 1/79 84* + 33 05‘ = 86°35 


Wings 65ft. x 40ft. Sin. external dimensions. 
Diagonal of wings = 60 0’? + 40° 8" = 76" 8" 
Supplied with these particulars, the surveyor 


can proceed to set out the building approximately 


on the ground, which may be done near enough ~ 
for present purposes by scaling measurements 
from any fixed points on the site plan to the main 


corners of the proposed building, and setting out a 


these dimensions on the ground. The surveyor 
will then get an idea how the building is going 
to work in, and whether it will necessitate any 
further cutting down of trees, and he should 
take trial levels of the ground at each of the 
main corners of the building to see how the. 
excavations for the basement will come out. He 


may, perhaps, have to move the building down 
the hill to prevent cutting through a very high 
bank on the top side of the site, and, if so, he 
must set the buildings out again, and take a new 
set of trial levels. 
to alter the position several times before it is 
satisfactory in every respect. 
definitely fixed, trial-holes should be made to see 
at what depth there is a good foundation for the 
walls and tower pillars, and levels, both on the _ 
original ground and on the rock, should be taken 
at the corners of the building. 


In fact, it may be ne 


Before if can be 


The plan (Fig. 1) shows the position finally ‘ 


adopted, and the following are the levels, above 


Ordnance datum, at the main corsers. 
Points. 
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The level for the basement floor of the building : 


being 50-00 finished, and the whole of the ground 
inside the octagon and for the two wings G H PQ 
and A BJ K is to be excavated down to the 49°62 
level (allowing 44in. for concrete); in addition, — 
the arena in the centre of the octagon and the 
tower pillar foundations are to be sunk to a lower 
level still. The ground floor of the building is 

to be at 60:00, and in order to reduce the ~ 


excavation for the road around the buildings, the - 
level opposite the entrance wing EF N 0 is raised 
to 70:00 (necessitating a flight of steps in the 
building down to the 60-00 level). — * 
The position of the building and the level of © 
the main floor being settled, it is desirable to fix 
permanently the centre point of the octagon and 
the axis of the building. The best way to deal 
with the centre point is to dig out a hole down 
on to the rock and then put in a wooden post, 
say, 4in. by 4in., which should be care 
fixed, plumb, and then built around with brick- 


| work to keep it in position, a nail being driven 


into the post at the exact position of the centre 
point. As the excavation is got out this centre 
post can be sawn off, the brickwork being 
removed and the point transferred down to a 
lower level. An easy way to do the latter is to 
fix four pegs with their tops about level, and 
drive a nail in each so that two string lines — 
fixed to the nails will cross each other at the 


centre point, the lines being arranged so as 


to cut each other about at right angles and 
not obliquely. The four pegs are fixed so as to 


be clear of the centre pier, it being understood that : 


the original ground around the centre point is 
not disturbed until the latter is transferred to a 
lower level. The brickwork around the centre 
post can now be removed, and the centre point 
plumbed down. , 
We will suppose the surveyor has fixed his 
centre point as described; he must also per- 
manently mark the axis of the building. Of 
course, he has already done so approximately, — 
and he should now set his theodolite over the 
centre point and straighten this line up by 


turning over the telescope of the instrument, — 


checking the adjustment by setting round an 


angle of 180°. The axis of the building should be 


the 
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entirely clear of the excavations, one on each 
side of the centre point, and marking the exact 
points where the line cuts with a nail accurately 
set with the theodolite. The surveyor should 
now reset out the outline of the building as 
accurately as he can with his chain and tape, and 
must proceed at once to take the sections for the 
measurement of the excavations before the ground 
is disturbed. 

In addition to the building, there is a circular 
road to be made around the latter, and he must 
make | his sections serve for same; and the 
question now arises, Which are the best lines to 
use? They must be characteristic sections of the 
ground, and for this purpose the direction of the 
arrows (Fig. 1) is the best; also they must take 
the shape of the building and road into con- 
sideration. So far as the octagon is concerned, 
a series of lines parallel to the sides, as shown on 
Fig. 1, will do very well, as they are typical 
sections of the ground. These lines would not 
be suitable for taking the wing excavations, as 
they cross them obliquely. It therefore seems 
desirable to turn the lines at right angles to the 
sides of the octagon where the wings are. (Fig. 1). 

For the circular road and spaces between the 
wings outside the octagon, the lines already 
arranged will serve if produced, and similar ones 


Fie. 1. 


square off the two remaining sides of the octagon 
will be required. This arrangement leaves tri- 
angular pieces of ground unsectioned, and it will 
be as well to run a radial line from the centre 
point through each corner of the octagon. 

These sections should be taken as close together 
as the nature of the ground requires, or, as is 
often the case, as time will permit. The method 
of setting out the lines is exceedingly simple, the 
outline of the building being already marked out; 
all that is necessary is to measure out the positions 
where the sections cut, and sight the lines through 
from opposite sides of the octagon (see Fig. 1). 
So far as the radial sections are concerned, the 
lines can be marked out by setting the theodolite 
at the centre point, and turning on to the octagon 
corners, and marking another point farther from 
the centre on the same lines. The road sections 
require to be run well out, so as to take in the 
natural slope of the bank, and they should havea 
peg left in at the end, as this will be useful for 
measuring the top edge of the slope when the 
road is cut through. ‘The order of taking these 
sections would, if necessary, be arranged so that 
the excavator could make a start immediately one 
or two are obtained, and by the time they are all 
taken he will have got well to work excavating 


the sand on top of the rock on the high side of ° 


the ground and running it out to the low side, 
leaving it at a convenient level for filling up 
around the building. It will not be necessary te 
take the sections outside the outline of the 
building on the low side of the site, as 
there is no cutting, and the price for excavation 
includes tipping up this portion of the ground. 
A good long stake should be driven in at each 
main corner of the building, as any short peg 
would soon be lost in loose sand excavations. As 
the excavator gets the sand removed and the rock 
bared, the surveyor must reset out the outline of 
the building and take rock sections on the same 
lines as used for the ground surface. The exca- 
yator can then proceed to get out the rock down 
tothe formation level for the basement floor. On 
the lower side of the site there is only the top soil 
to remove, but as the walls have to go down on to 
the rock, trenches must be cut for them, and 
these require to be set out. ‘The trenches are 
made a few inches wider than the wall, for play, 
and the walls are to be built without footings, as 
they start off the rock. The object of the footings 
being to distribute the weight over the foundation, 
they are unnecessary in this case. Where the 
walls start off the rock at the formation level, they 
should have a trench about two courses deep cr 
for them to prevent any tendency to slide. 
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abut closely because of bad, unequal fitting, or of 
no fitting at all, the strains are thrown mostly 
upon the rivets or bolts; they become not only 
subject to severe shearing stress, but also to 
alternating stresses, the most trying to which 
they can be put, due to the rickety character of 
the fitting. The only element in the work 
which can serve to prevent this from happening 
is the frictional contact set up between surfaces 
by reason of the clinching of the rivets or bolts, 
and little or no dependence is placed upon this 
coming into play when required. The tendency 


WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXX. 
OME of the principal joints employed in the 
\ building up of the elementary members of 
structures having been illustrated, we have now 
to consider the methods of effecting joints 
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to slip with bad joints and ill-fitting rivets must 
always be taken account of, and frictional contact 
must not enter into calculations of strength. <A 
few remarks on the general modern practice in 
this respect may suitably precede the illustration 
of joints to follow. 

Since bridge, girder, and roof-work have gene- 
rally to be erected in a works, and sent away in 
sections for erection in other places—sections can 
never be very large. For some foreign’countries, in 
which the difficulties of transport by men or 
animals alone is great, it is often stipulated that 
the weight of any one section shall not exceed a 
given amount. Several results follow. 

The joints of the section must not be riveted up 


Fig. 186. 


between the members themselves. This is 
not always an easy matter, because strength, 
stiffness, and the economical employment of 
material and labour have to be taken due account 
of; frequently, too, convenience of transit has to 
to be provided for, more especially in work sent 
to foreign countries, the resources of which are 
but partially developed, and in hilly districts. 


in the contractor’s yard, but only bolted tempo- 
rarily ; the joints must be made with reference to 
the design and strength of the members. In the 
construction of the main elements themselves 
they can only be made at portions where the 
plates or angles break joint in the design, so that 
limitations other than those of manufactured 
lengths available will occur in such cases. When 
testing a piece of work in the contractor’s yard 
the deflection will usually be greater when 
temporary bolts alone are used than when the 
rivets are put in, and allowance must be made for 


Rivets and bolts are both used in joint-connec- 
tions for permanent fastenings, but bolts are 
often inserted in rivet holes for temporary ser- 
vice, to be subsequently replaced by rivets. 
Plates, bars, and rolled sections are ured for con- 
necting pieces, and built-up gussets and brackets 
and forged knees also for many purposes. 
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The whole question of 
together is of great import 
stability of a structure, 
which specifications and 
stringent than formerly ; it is here that much of 
the difference in the cost of contract work lies 
and that the necessity for the strictest inspection 
comes in. ‘The reason‘is clear, If joints do not 


the fitting of parts 
ance as affecting the 
and one in respect of 
inspection are far more 


this by the inspector. The writer remembers an 
angle-iron in a very vital portion of a structure 
once breaking when under test, due entirely to 
the fact that it was bolted instead of riveted, and 
that every rivet-hole had not been fitted with a 
bolt, but some with bolts, others with drifts only. 
Another matter is, that work sent abroad in sec- 


tions must have some bold, distinctive mark, 
corresponding with a mark on the section adja- 
cent as a guide to the work of erection. In braced 
structures there are so many portions exactly alike 
that, without such marks, the putting a piece of. 
work together as it went together in the con- 
tractor’s yard would bea tantalising job. The 
methods of marking generally adopted is that of 
letters and figures, as Al, A2, &c., up to 50 or 
100, when B begins, and soon. More than this, 
it is necessary in massive work to have some 
further distinction more readily apparent, in order 
to effect the preliminary sorting out of the sec- 
tions on their arrival at their destination ; thus, in 


Fig. 192, 


the case of a bridge, different shades of colour 
would be used for different spans, or for the 
girders for one side of the spans different from 
that used on the girders of the otherside. In the 

latter case all the cross-girders would properly be 
painted two colours, one-half to correspond with 
the colour of the side to which that portion is 
attached, the other half painted to correspond 
with the colour of the side next which that colour 
goes. It iseasy to paint this while the work re- 

mains in the contractor’s yard, and it permits of 

the parts being all assembled without much super- 

vision on reaching its destination. 

In girder, bridge, and roof work, in which a 
very large number of similar pieces are required, 
a most important factor, both in economical and 


Fig. 190. 


in accurate results, is the system of templeting— 
that is, no bars or sections are marked off by hand, 
no holes are marked out with compasses, no bevels 
are marked with the bevel, nothing, in fact, is 
left to be done by rule and compass, or by eye 
measurement ; but templets are made by which 
the absolute uniformity of a hundred or a thou- 
sand similar pieces is insured without any mark- 
ing off by rule and compass. A very great deal 
might be profitably written about the details of 
this system, but a summary only of the methods 
employed is consonant with the scope of this 
series. ’ 

There are two materials used for templets— 
wood and sheet iron. The first is employed 
largely because it is cheap, and is, indeed, quite 
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serviceable enough for many jobs; but iron is 
better for large contracts because it stands better, 


| while wood is liable to go out of truth in a short 


time. The larger the templet the more reason is 
there for making itiniron ; the weight forhandling 
about need not be increased unduly, because 
lightening holes can be punched or the metal may 
be thin. Templets in wood are generally from ~ 
yin. to fin. thick, of yellow pine, free from knots 
and shakes, and straight in the grain ; those in 
wrought iron are from jin. to Hin. thick. Holes 


_ order to show up the lines clearly. 
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are drilled in the templets in the positions which 
the rivet holes are to occupy in the bars or plates 
or joint pieces; and edges, and ends are cut to 
the precise dimensions and shapes in which the 
work is wanted. Large templets for plates are 
framed, being open in the centre; templets for 
joists, struts, ties, angles, tees, are generally in a 
single width. Every templet is stamped with 
the number of pieces wanted, with the order 
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number of the job, and with any other particulars 
which facilitate the carrying out of the system of 
the shop. They are not destroyed when done 
with, but kept for reference, or fer replacements, 
or duplicate orders, being generally placed in a 
ae or hung up against the walls of the shop or 
shed. 

It is usual to lay the templet upon its job, and 
mark off edges and holes with a scriber on the 
surface of the bar or plate; if the holes are 
numerous, and often when not so, the surface of 
a plate, bar, angle, or tee is whitened over in 
When holes 


are drilled and not punched they are generally 
drilled directly through the templet, which is 
then clamped upon the work. ~ 

When planed joints are specified, that does not 
mean that the ends of angles, tees, bars, and other 
sections must necessarily be done in a planing- 
machine. They may be so done; but, if cut off 
truly with a cold iron saw, the result is equivalent 
to a planed joint. The saw cuts slowly, but more 
rapidly than a planer tool. Work can easily be 
set upon the saw-table to be cut square, or to any 


angle required, and one cut through of the saw 


leayes the ends perfectly true and smooth. 
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Channel-irons can be sawn in the same way. 
The edges of plates must, of course, be planed ; 
but these are generally superimposed, so that 
several ends are operated on at once. As long ago 
as in the early ’70’s, the best girder-work was put 
together with planed joints and drilled holes ; the 
use of iron templets, multiple drilling-machines, 
and cold iron saws was practised even then in the 
best firms ; this is more than can be said for much 
rough work even to-day. No shorn edges nor 
punched holes were permitted on the bridge work 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, nor are they 
allowed in any great contracts. 

Nothing looks much worse in plated work than 
overlapping ends and edges, and most inspectors 
are particular on this point, aud will often insist 
on projecting edges being chipped off level; there 
are some curved edges in which overlapping be- 
comes unavoidable, but, in most cases, overlapping 
need not occur if edges are planed or sawn, and 
rivet-holes punched or drilled accurately. When 
a number of plates for the top and bottom flanges 
of girders are to be riveted together, the edges 
should all be planed first and the rivet-holes 
drilled in place. The ends of built-up members do 
not often come flush whenthey are planed orsawn 
first by templet and riveted afterwards. The best 
methodof obtaining absolutely flushends in such a 
case is toshear the ends roughly, within from jin. 
to lin. first, then, after the parts are riveted up, 
tosaw the ends off at once with a cold iron saw ; 
this is easily done, and takes ro more time ; as a 
rule, less than attempting to cut every part to 
exact length at first. The value of this method is 
more apparent in the case of bevelled than of 
square ends. It is a troublesome job to matcha 
number of pieces, plates, strips, and angles in 
respect both of length and bevel, but this can be 
readily secured if the ends are sawn finally. 

Coverings for joists are varied to suit the nature 
of the work which has tobe connected ; the simplest 
is a plain plate, next come tee-irons and angles. 
Plates and tee-irons are mostly used to fish plain 
plates together at the joints ; angles are sometimes 
employed for the same purpose, but mostly for 
covering the joints of angles. Illustrations of 
these haye been already given. : 

Angles are used largely to connect pieces of 
work at right angles, but there are limitations to 
their employment. _ If the leverage on a joint is 
great, and no reinforcement or other support is 
available, then the angle is not sufficient, but a 
gusset or gusset brackets must be used ; if, how- 
ever, a joint is held by other joints, as, for in- 
stance, a framing which is held rigidly against 
cross or diagonal movements, then the angle-joint 
alone is sufficient. There is evidently as much 
diversity in the forms of joints as in the elements 
of structures themselves. A few selected examples 
may now be offered. 

Joints between common joists at right angles, 
Fig. 186, are made by means of angles riveted to 
both joints; the abutting joists are fitted tightly 
between the flanges of the transverse joist, and the 
angles need not fit at top and bottom, but will 
clear the throat of the joists, as shown ; the 
number and spacing of the rivets will depend on 
the depth of the section. If the section is so 
shallow that only one rivet can be got into the 
depth, then angles with wide flanges must be used, 
in order to get two rivets into the breadth of 
flange, Fig. 187. 

Instead of fitting the abutting joist closely be- 
tween the other, asin Fig. 186, a method which 
requires fitting with chisel and file, or cutting on 
a planing or shaping machine, the joist is often 


the smith, and the top edge B is not fitted closely. 
When the abutting joist is shallower than the 
other, say, to the line a, the bottom edge is fitted 
by either method, or sometimes it is made simply 
to rest upon the bottom flange, as at C, without 
shouldering. When a shallow joist is fitted to 
another, the top edges being flush, support is 
rendered to the trimmer-joist by means of an angle 
riveted to the main one, as shown in Fig. 189. Fig. 
190 showsshallow joists united toa deeper one, mid- 
way, with a pair of angles, and no support beyond 
that afforded by bolts. The union of channels 
would be similar to that of joists. 

The union of joists and channels offers less diffi- 
culty than that of most other sections, becausea 
better abutment can be secured in the first than in 
the second cases ; in angles and tees, for example, 
an abutting flange must stop short at the flange of 
the principal member, while the web of one must 
pass on to the web of the other. In the union of 
angles a central web generally occurs to render 
necessary also packing plates. Fig. 191 shows 
the abutment of two members, AB, built thus 
against a similar central member, C. The web- 
plates and the vertical flanges of the angles pass 
on to the vertical flanges of the angles in C, the 
web-thickness being filled up with packings ; the 
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horizontal flanges of A and B stop at the edges of 
the angles in C, and the whole are connected with 
angles or with forged knees, as shown, riveted 
together. 

Fig. 192 illustrates the attachment of angle- 
irons to a main member at different angles 
by means of brackets of wrought iron bent 
to the shapes required and suitably riveted. Fig. 
193 illustrates the attachment of two angles to a 
main memberby bending without cutting abutting 
portions ; the union could be effected without any 
joint pieces, but the rivet-holes would weaken 
the angles and the joint plates shown reinforce” 
the weakened angles. 

The union of built-up girders is effected 
in very many ways. Fig. 194 illustrates the 
jointing at right angles of a rolled joist A on 
a girder B, A is a roof rafter, and B a purlin. 
The top and bottom members of B are formed of 
angles, placed back to back, with a space between 
to take the ends of the bracing. The bracing 
consists of channel irons, the flanges of which are 
cut away next the ends, in order to allow of the 
web passing between the top and bottom angles, 
between which the bracing is riveted; the 
bracings are united at the centre, where they 
cross, with a rivet. The strut consists of two 
strips of tee-iron, fitted outside the top and 
bottom angles of the purlin, and riveted to one 
another with distance-pieces or ferrules between. 
The attachment of the rafter A above is by means 
of forged brackets aa made of plate bent and 
riveted to the side of the rafter and bolted to the 
top angles of the purlin. Packing blocks 64 are 
inserted between.the lower portion of the bracket 
and the top angles of the purlin, the bolts passing 
through the packings. 

Figs. 195 and 196 show anattachment at right 
angles of bracing rafters A to the same purlin B; 
both are of lattice work, and the latter is not so 
deep as the former. The top and bottom flanges 
of the rafter are of tee-iron. At the top, the tee- 
iron A passes over the purlin, and is fastened to 
the latter with brackets of bent plate. At the 
bottom the tee-irons (Fig. 195), A’, are set to fit 
over the angles which form the bottom flange of 


joggled or set on the bottom edge A, Fig. 188, by | the purlin, and are tied together in place with a 
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cover or joint-plate bolted to the tee and through 
the flanges. A strut is riveted across the purlin 
at the point of attachment ; it is formed of two 
tees riveted to one another with distance-pieces 
between. 

Figs. 197 and 198 show a method of attachment 
of purlins to principals; the top and bottom 
flanges of both are formed with angles placed 
ut a little distance apart. At the ends of 
the purlins AA, tee-irons are riveted be- 
tween its angles; these abut against the bottom 
angles of the principal, and are bolted to each 
other with distance-pieces between. ‘The top 
angles B! are connected with a cover-plate riveted 
tothe angles. The upper portions of the purlins 
and principal are connected with brackets aa 
formed of bent plates; C shows how a bracket 
for the attachment of a tie-rod may be made and 
attached. J. H. 
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ROWTON HOUSE, NEWINGTON BUTTS.* 


HE subject of our illustrations is the third ofa 
series of ‘“Rowton”’ houses. Thefirst, situated 
at Vauxhall, was the outcome of an endeavour 
upon the part of Lord Rowton to provide accom- 
modation for a large class of men who, for want 
of buildings of this type, were forced to spend 
their lives amid the indescribable surroundings of 
the majority of common lodging-houses, or the 
isolated and miserable existence of the lodger ina 
small house already overcrowded. In undertaking 
this work he was fortunate in obtaining valuable 
advice and assistance of Sir Richard Farrant, who 
has for many years been engaged upon large 
schemes for the artisan class in London and the 
suburbs. Rowton House, Vauxhall, with its 475 
beds, was opened in 1893, and_ proved an imme- 
diate success, encouraged by which, a company 
was formed, with Lord Rowton as its chairman 
and Sir Richard Farrant as one of its directors, 
for the purpose of extending this work in various 
parts of London. Rowton House, King’s Cross- 
roid, wasimmediately putin hand, with 677 beds, 
and has proved equally successful, the accounts 
showing a full house for every night after the 
first month. The return from these buildings 
show that, while providing what has been 
described as a ‘‘ working-man’s hotel,’’ substan- 
tially built, and with every consideration for the 
inmates’ comfort, it is possible for the payment 
by the lodger of 6d. per night to produce a fair 
return on the capital expended. 
__ The site of Rowton House, Newington Butts, is 
ideal in many respects; it is in a wide passage- 
way at right angles to Newington Butts, thereby 
avoiding the noise of that busy thoroughfare, and 
has along its entire frontage a large, well laid-out 
public recreation ground, formerly the site of the 
church of St. Mary, Newington, and its churchyard. 
Tt isin the ccntreof a most populous and poor neigh- 
bourhood, with large numbers of that class who 
use buildings of this type, and the proximity of 
the Elephant and Castle, buta few hundred yards 
renders it possible for workmen to start from that 
centre to every part. Externally, the elevations 
have been built in pressed Leicester brickwork, 
Seas pee mingled | gaults and dressings of 
r. J. CO. Edwards’s pinky-buff terracotta ; the 
brickwork throughout is in Portland cement: the 
Hoors coke breeze and steel joisting ; the roof to 
front elevation breeze and steel-framed slabs with 
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green slates nailed direct thereon ; other roofs in 
asphalte on breeze concrete ; staircases, which run 
from bottom to top of building, in Portland 
cement ; floors, where not wood, are cement and 
granite chippings ; all other floors solid oak block, 
those on ground-floor oak-laid herring-bone. The 
walls of all rooms and corridors in the basement 
are ivory-glazed brickwork (excepting in sitting 
and bedrooms occupied by females employed in the 
catering department); on the ground-floor all 
corridors have dado in two tints, and above, to 
ceiling, in ivory bricks, all glazed work, while in 
the rooms used by inmates a similar dado is built 
with plastering above, distempered to a tint, as a 
ground for the framed engravings that are hung 
thereon ; the staircases, landings, four w.c.’s, and 
sink space with drinking-water (for night use 
only) on each floor, are all built in ivory-glazed 
brickwork ; the walls of cubicles are distempered 
to a terracotta tint. Two staircases, placed at the 
extreme end of the cubicle floors, give access to 
cubicles, the disposition of these being governed 
by the necessity of making it impossible for a 
lodger to be trapped by fire; and they are 
so planned that in the event of such an out- 
break, a way of retreat is left open in the 
event of one staircase being blocked; at the 
top of building a railed-in footway is carried 
from one staircase to another, to complete this 
portion of the scheme, across the flat asphalte 
back roofs. Each floor is subdivided by divisional 
walls to check, if not stop, the horizontal spread 
of fire, and, in addition, to facilitate isolation and 
efficient fumigation in the event of a case of con- 
tagious disease. Five points, fitted up with fire- 
hose, are provided on each floor. The cubicles, 
804 in number, are arranged on six floors, and are 
uniform in size, excepting where breaks in the 
elevation increase their length, with partitions 
7ft. Gin. high between each and 6ft. 6in. high next 
corridor, leaving a free space to ceiling for purposes 
of ventilation. The minimum cube space for each 
lodger on cubicle floors is 427ft., the partitions of 
cubicles are framed woodwork, painted and var- 
nished, and the flooring is nailed direct to the 
breeze concrete. Each cubicle has but one single 
bed in it, fitted with wire-woven mattress, horse- 
hair mattress and bolster, blankets, sheets, and 
quilt, and a chair, shelf, clothes’ hooks, and 
utensil are provided. Every cubicle throughout 
the building has a window under the control of the 
occupant. Two officials sleep on each floor. 

The building has been erected by . Rowton 


Houses, Limited, by their own staff of workmen, 


from the designs and under the superintendence 
of their architect, Mr. Harry B. Measures, of 16, 
Great George-street, Westminster. : 
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A NEW FOLDING TEE-SQUARE. 


TEE-SQUARE witha ‘‘shifting stock” is 
very often a convenience to a draughtsman 

when engaged in isometrical and perspective 
drawing. But for engineering and architectural 
drawings, such as plans, elevations, and sections, 
distinguishing drawings from picturés, the plain 
and simple orthographic projection is, and will 
be always, employed. As a rule, especially in 
architectural orthographic drawings, the majority 
of the lines are situated in two planes, the 
vertical and horizontal, although on the anti- 
quarian or double elephant sheet they are all in 
the same plane—that is, the plane of the paper 
itself. Both in drawing and surveying instru- 
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Frequently the modifications, while retaining to 
some extent the radical features of the prototype, 


cause so serious an alteration in it that the ~ 


inventor or designer himself would be puzzled to” 
recognise his own handiwork or brain work. 
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ments improvements are continually being made, 
nor does progress stop at mere ameliorations. _ 
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In Fig. 1 is represented the new form of — 
tee-square folded up, in which a is the pivot — 


or pin upon which the movable arms work, 


b is a mill-headed screw which moves up 
the vertical slot cand actuates the arms, and d 
ig the slot provided in what might be called the © 
blade of the square, to allow the arms or the two 
halves of the stock to work. In Fig. 2 the 
square is shown unfolded — that is, with the 
movable arms open, and the millhead screw } has 
been shifted along the slot ¢ from # to the position 
indicated by 3,. Although not shown in the 
figures, the scale of which is too small for the 
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purpose, the edges of the groove ¢ are graduated, 
so that any angle can be measured or divided, as _ 
the case might require, and the result recorded. 


The screw 0,in order to obtain this last desider- 
atum, can act as a clamping screw, and so fix the _ 


position of the movable arms K and K, until the 
value of the angle is duly registered. 


It is evident that if the arms be pushed out to 


‘ 
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an extent which brings them square to the blade, 
and clamped by the clamping serew in that - 


| position, the square may be used as an ordinary 


T-square, as shown in Fig. 3. But the arme 
would have to be made a good deal shorter, and 
some other adjustments introduced, which would 


rather hamper the instrument when employed for 
other purposes. Were the arms not capable of 
being extended beyond the position shown in 
Fig. 3, which is a diagram pointing out how the 
square might be applied to an ordinary drawing- 
board, then no angle could be measured 
exceeding a right angle. 
clamping screw as far as the upper extremit 
the groove or slot, the arms can sf 
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But by pushing the 


be caused to 
assume the position shown in Fig. 4, Itis very — 
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seldom that such very large angles, approachin 

to 180°, are even eased. to Glenn but 
this little instrument can be used for that purpose, 
if necessary. It can ako be readily made to 
act as a level, as shown in Fig. 5. All that has 
to be done is to screw in a temporary plug, p, 
suspend a plumb-line, 8, from it, and raise one 
of the movable arms K or K, until the blade of 
the square is parallel to the plumb-line. The 
profile of a moulding cin be ascertained by a 
very simple process, and there are numerous other 
applications of this handy little implement which 
will suggest themselves to the practical artisan 
and workman. eC, 
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FIREPROOF FLOOR TESTS. 


OME important tests have been made by the 
New York Building Department, a full 
description of which, illustrated by diagrams, 
appears in the Engineering Record. The building 
for the tests are described in detail. The 
Roebling system of flooring is thus described. 
The floor-beams are 10in. 25lb. J beams, placed 
3ft. 10¢in. between centres, with a clear span of 
15ft. between brick walls, well bolted to 12in. 
girders, and stiffened by two tie-rods to each 
bay. They havea safe uniform load as applied 
to test 263lb. per square foot. The centring of 
the arches consists of No. 19 four-warp wire 
cloth, stiffened by means of 3%; steel rods, woven 
into the cloth at intervals of about 9in. This 
centring was in sheets, and sprung in between 
the floor-beams in the form of an arch, with 
the ends of rods abutting against the beams. 
Over the centring two yin. steel rods were laid 
parallelto beams, and secured to eachstiffening rod. 
Heavy galvanised wire was dropped from every 
other stiffening-rod, and attached to the wire cloth 
of the ceiling. The concrete filling over the wire 
arching covered the top of beams about #in., and 
above this another quality of concrete was laid 2in. 
thick, in which were bedded the floor sleepers at 
right angles to floor-beams. The concrete 
between beams was composed by bulk of 5 parts 
of cinders, 2 parts sand, 1 part cement, and 1°35 
parts water. This construction withstood the 
severe test of a maximum temperature of 2,300° 
and a deflection of 4°485in., loaded with 1501lb. 
per square foot over the centre. The concrete 
and iron beams after the fire test were red-hot, 
even after water had been played on it. The 
plaster and wire netting were burned off. The 
wire netting was completely burned off in the 
naked arch, but the arches were found in good 
condition. The concrete arch was unaffected by 
the fire and water. The beams, after a subse- 
quent loading, were found to have a permanent 
The load applied to produce 
this result was 600lb. per square foot, applied 
over the central bay of floor. The Thomson 
system of flooring and the M’Cabe floor were 
also tested, and the results are fully recorded in 
the logs. ‘The latter stocd the test well, though 
a load of pig iron 600lb. per square foot was 
evenly distributed over the central arch. 
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A marble bust of the late Miss Frances Mary 
Buss was unveiled on Friday at the Camden School 
for Girls, Prince of Wales’s-road, N.W., of which, 
together with the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, she was the founder. The bust was 
executed by Mr. HE. Roscoe-Mullins. 


An altogether better class of properties was on 
offer at the Mart last week, including several landed 
estates, which, with the exception of one or two of 
the larger lots, met with a favourable reception. 
Investments of a more ordinary character were also 
in good demand, and the prices obtained were 
generally satisfactory. The aggregate realisation 
amounted to £133,051, the first time since the close 
of the summer season that a total running to six 
figures has been recorded, and an unusually high 
return for the month of October. Last year only 
£27,016 was registered in the corresponding period, 
but that was much below the average. 


The members of the sanitary committee of Bristol 
held a special meeting on Monday for the purpose of 
electing an assistant engineer and surveyor and two 
surveyor’s assistants, appointments rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of the extension of the city 
boundaries, r. W. J. Steel, aged 30, assistant 
surveyor and water engineer to the urban district 
council, Tottenham, was appointed assistant engineer 
and surveyor. For the two posts of surveyor’s 
assistants the choice fell first upon Mr. Ellis 
Ww. 
Lashmore, 27, chief assistant in the office of the 


borough engineer, Southampton, secured the second 
e appointment, rs f 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Rozert Price, of the firm of Furber, 
Price, and Furber, Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, 
died on Tuesday in- last week. Mr. Price, who 
was in his eighty-fifth year, claimed to be the 
oldest practising auctioneer in the kingdom. 
Sixty years ago he entered the office of Mr. 
Charles Furber, and for the past 25 years he had 
been a partner in the firm. It is now more than 
two years since he -appeared in the rostrum, but 
for many years he enjoyed a great reputation as 
a ‘‘chattel’’ valuer. The contents of the famous 
Argyle Rooms and the Surrey and Vauxhall 
Gardens were sold under his hammer, and there 
were few men who had had more experience in 
this class of work. Mr. Price still continued to 
live over his cffice, and it was there that he died, 
after a short illness. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, attended 
the opening of the new Science and Art School at 
Ashford on Wednesday in last week. 


~ The citizens of Sheffie’d, as a token of their 
appreciation of the Duke of Norfolk's year of office 
as Lord Mayor, have given a commission to Mr. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., for a marble statue of the Lord 
Mayor in his robes of office, to be placed in the new 
town hall, recently erected from Mr. Mountford’s 
designs, 


The complete{ wing at Blair’s College, near 
Aberdeen, whic: forms the first instalment of the 
new seminary intended ultimately to supersede the 
old structure, was opened on Thursday in last week 
with full Catholic ceremonial. The building occu- 
pies the western portion of the site, and is a plain 
substantial erection of three stories. The class- 
rooms are on the ground floor, and above are 
situated the rector’s and professor’s apartments, 
while the upper floor consists of the dormitories for 
the students. 


An arbitration is proceeding at Preston, before 
Mr. D. Watney, to fix the amount of compensation 
to be paid by the London and North-Western and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies on 
the compulsory acquisition by them of property on 
Fishergate Hull, Preston, belonging to Messrs. 
Harding, the proprietors of the Preston tramways. 
The property is required by the railway companies 
for the purpose of widening the line at the danger- 
ous curve outside Preston railway station, where the 
Scotch express was wrecked in July of last year. 


The tram-lines from Lytham to St. Anne’s were, 
on Tuesday week, inspected on behalf of the Board 
of Trade. The lines have been laid some time, but 
owing to the difficulty of procuring a site for the 
erection of a charging station at the Lytham end, 
trams have not been run yet, although the length 
from St. Anne’s to Blackpool has been used for 
several months. The terminus at Lytham is in 
Clifton-square, and the lines go down Church-road, 
along the railway at Ansdell, thence along Clifton 
Drive to St. Anne’s, and on to Blackpool. 


The German Emperor unveiled, in the Theatre- 
square at Wiesbaden on Monday, a statue of his 
father. The Emperor Frederick is represented 
standing, in the uniform of the Second Cuirassiers, 
of which his Consort is Honorary Colonel. The 
statue is of bronze, and is about 12ft. high. The 
pedestal, which is of granite, is adorned with 
reliefs, and stands on a raised platform. The 
sculptor, Herr Uphues, is said to have been assisted 
in his work by the Empress Frederick, 


The memorial stone of a new church for the 
united Congregational and Evangelical Union 
bodies in Perth was laid on Saturday. The church, 
which is estimated to cost £5,000, is situated at the 
junction of Kinnoull- street and Murray-street. 
‘The architects of the building are Messrs. Steele 
and Balfour, Edinburgh. 


“The Progress of Art in English Church Archi- 
tecture,’? by T. 8. Robertson, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Gay and Bird. The work, which 
is intended to be a help to those who desire to 
realise the ideal of beauty as it is expressed in 
Gothic architecture, is illustrated by sketches from 
churches of all the periods of English architecture. 


A large company assembled at Manchester College, 
Oxford, on Monday, ata meeting for the acceptance 
of Mr. Arthur Greg’s gift of a carved oak screen 
and benches for the chapel. 


St. Margaret’s Church, Halstead, Kent, has 
recently been enlarged, an expenditure of about 
£900 having been made in providing a new north 
aisle and vestry. On Tuesday the Bishop of Dover 
performed the opening ceremony. 


St. Michael’s Church, in Gresham-street, London, 
has been turned into a bank. The change has been 
brought about by the London Joint Stock Bank, 
who have acquired the building, and converted it 
into one of their branch businesses, 
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Batn.—The Duke of Cambridge opened on 
Monday the new annexe to the Pump-Room, and 
laid the foundation-stone of the Art Gallery. 
The main feature of the additions to the Pamp- 
Room which has been carried out from 
plans by Major Davis, F.S.A., is a large 
concert-hall placed at right angles to the 
Roman bath. There is a central dome to the 
roof, 55ft. high, and at eavh end semi-domes 
40ft. high. ‘These domes are carried by arches 
resting on ten columns of Pavonazza marble, 
with Devonshire marble bases and gilded capitals, 
and they are enriched by plaster-work. In the ~ 
spandrels of the centre dome are figures of the 
Four Seasons modelled in low relief by Mr. 
Schenke. Each is represented by a female 
figure standing on a winged glohe, on which are 
indicated the Signs of the Zodiac of the particular 
season. There is a promenade, and spacious 
corridors run round the building and commu- 
nicate both with the terrace overlooking the 
Roman bath and with the promenade. The 
corridors themselves are vaulted and domed 
throughout, and lighted principally from the top 
with a circular eye in the centre of each dome. 
A prolongation of the north corridor leads directly 
into the east vestibule of the old Pump-Room 
and connects the extension with the old building. 
In this north corridor is a separate entrance from 
the Abbey Churchyard, while at its north-east 
angle is the staircase down to the museum. This 
corridor and staircase are adorned with columns 
of Devonshire marble. Along the east corridor are 
the ladies’ parlour and the gentlemen’s smoking- 
room, whi'e along the west are the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s cloak-rooms and attendants’ room. 
From the centre of the west corridor a stair leads 
to several rooms over the east end of the old 
pump room appropriated to the orchestra and a 
music library. The building throughout is 
lighted by e'ectricity. The space beneath the 
building is to be used as a museum for Roman 
and other antiquities ; its walls, piers, and arches 
are all carried out in cream white glazed bricks. 
It is paved with red cement divided into squares 
with bands of Pennant stone. There was at first 
an idea of covering over the Roman bath, and 
although the plans were altered so as to leave it 
open to the sky, a good deal of work has beem 
done in connection with it. The design adopted. 
has as its model the atrium of a Roman house. 
The bath is in a hall some 110ft. by 68ft. On 
each side of the water stand the remains of the 
piers which carried the vaulting of the roof; of 
these piers and the surrounding walls an average 
height of four or five feet remains all round. 
Over the columns on the east, south, and west 
sides stand statues of eight of the Roman 
emperors and generals engaged in the conquest 
and occupation of Britain under the [tomans, 
with an ideal bust of Roma on a terminal at the 
scuth-west angle. These are all the work of Mr. 
G. A. Lawson, H.R.S.A., the sculptor of the 
circular friezes on the municipal buildings. The 
Art Gallery will complete the range of municipal 
buildings opened several years ago, and has, like- 
that block, been built from designs by Mr. James. 
M. Brydon, F.R.I.B.A., of London. 


Caruron.—The new Church of St. Botolph, 
Carlton-in- Cleveland, was consecrated on Friday, 
the 15th inst., by the Archbishop of York. The 
church is designed in the 14th century style of 
English Gothic, and consists of a nave and 
chancel, with clerestory, ‘under one unbroken 
roof; a west tower, which is only completed as. 
far as the naye-roof level at present, north and 
south aisles, and south porch. The internal walls. 
are of dressed local stone, as well as the exterior. 
The main roof is of barrel form, with a boarded 
and panelled ceiling of oak. The church has 
been designed by Mr. Temple Moore, and the 
contractor is Mr. R. P. Brotton, of Bjisdale. 


Crewr.—The Earl of Crewe, on Saturday, 
opened an Art School, a Technical Institute, and 
a Sanatorium at Crewe. The buildings have 
been erected at a cost of nearly £20,000. The 
architect of the technical institute and art school, 
which together form one block, was Mr. James 
Stephens, F R.I.B.A., of Manchester and Maccles- 
field; the builders were Messrs. A. and H. Hulse, 
of Winsford, and the clerk of works was Mr. S. . 
Dobson, of Crewe. The building is designed in 
the English Renaissance style; the front is of 
Ruabon. brickwork, with enriched terracotta 


| panels designed by the architect. The building 
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has one principal entrance, and a subsidiary one 
out of Richard Moon-street to the laundry and 
cooking departments, which are isolated from the 
other parts of the building. Oa the north side of 
the building the art roomsarefound. A painting 
and life room is 27ft. 7in. by 16ft. 10in. by 
14ft. 8in., equipped with easels, furniture, &c. 
There are also a modelling room, 16ft. 10in. by 
16ft. 10in. by 14ft. 8in., art master’s room, 
modelling stores, and art stores on the ground 
floor, On the first floor are a general classroom, 
22ft. by 17ft. by 14ft., lecture-room, 53ft. by 
29ft., with windows on three sides, which will be 
utilised as a chamber for the Crewe Town Council 
to hold their meetings in, and adjoining is a 
lecturer’s or committee-room. On this floor are 
also an elementary art room, 56ft. by 30ft., and 
an antique room, 22ft. by 18ft., and on the floor 
above are the caretaker’s rooms. The Sanatorium 
occupies an isolated area of five acres off Middle- 
wich-street, and consists of an administrative 
block and five pavilion blocks. 


Daritincton.—The new technical college was 
opened on Friday by the Duke of Devonshire. The 
building is situated in Northgate—the principal 
thoroughfare—and has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., 
of Darlington. The central tower rises S8O0ft. 
from the pavement level, and the building itself 
is three stories high. It has a frontage to the 
street of about 140ft , and a like extent is covered 
by a wing on the south side. The style of the 
building is Perpendicular Gothic, of the florid 
English type, which prevailed from 1460 to 1570. 
The vestibule is a conspicuous feature. The main 
structure is of brick, with facings and windows of 
Burmantofts tawny bluff terracotta, supplied by 
the Leeds Fireclay Company, and there are two 
figures, representing Science and Art, over 
the gables, which flank the central tower, 
which rises to a height of 80ft. On the semi- 
basement are workshops for various trades, 
including woodwork, metallurgy, _ plumbing, 
carving, cookery school, laundry, &c., and on 
the ground-floor there are the chemical labora- 
tory classrooms, physical lecture-room, adminis- 
tration rooms, rooms for engineering and drawing 
classes, optics, &c. ‘The first floor, which is 
nearly all given up to art, includes a splendid art 
room 90ft. by 30ft. There are over 560 students 
in the different departments. The building, 
which was illustrated by a perspective in our 
issue of February 1, 1895, has cost about £13,000. 
The contractors for the principal trades were :— 
Excavators’, bricklayers’, masons’ work and 
terracotta and fire-proofing, Messrs. McKenzie 
Brothers ; carpenters’ and joiners’ work, Mr. 
R. T. Snaith ; slaters’ work, Mr. John Wandless; 
plasterers’ work, Messrs. Thos. Robinson and 
Son; plumbers’ work, Mr. Emmerson Smith ; 
glaziers’ work, Mr. Robt. Smith; painters’ and 
decorators’ work, Messrs. W. H. and W. Hoskins, 
all of Darlington; marble terrazzo pavement, 
Mr. Jos. F. Ebner, London; stained glass, 
Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
wrought-iron casements, Mr. Geo. Wragge, 
Salford ; ornamental wrought-iron gates, grilles, 
&c., and gas fittings, The Princess Art Metal 
Works Co., Manchester. Mr. Jos. Dalton was 
the clerk of works. 


East Marxuam, Norrs.—The church of St. 
Jobn the Baptist, which was refounded at the end 
of the 14th century by Judge Markham, was 
reopened a fortnight since, the occasion being 
the dedication of the altar and the blessing 
of the Brameld memorial window. The tomb of 
the founder of the church is in the chancel. It 
was much defaced by the Parliamentarian soldiers 
in the 17th century. The church, which is of 
the Perpendicular style, has a large chancel and 
two side aisles and a lofty embattled tower. Its 
proportions are magnificent, and one of its chief 
beauties is the clerestory windows. It also con- 
tains several ancient monuments and armorial 
paintings of the Markhams, Cresseys, Merrings 
&e. The restoration was begun in 1883, when 
the fabric and the roof were considerably improved 
and strengthened, and it is now intended to im- 
prove and replace the fittings. A start has been 
made by providing new altar and hangings, and 
by inserting at the east end of the churcha 
stained-glass memorial window in memory of the 
late vicar, and it is proposed later on to restore 
the screen and loft, on which will probably be 
placed an organ. During the improvements 
when the floor was being taken up in the north 
aisle, the discovery was made of an old altar slab 

which lay as a paving stone in front of the 
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chancel. The window was designed by Messrs. 
W. Bucknall and J. N. Comper, of Westminster. 
The cost was in excess of £400. Messrs. Brameld 
and Smith, of Brazenose-street, Manchester, are 
the architects for the restoration. 


GiccLeswick.—The Duke of Devonshire re- 
cently laid the foundation-stone of a chapel which 
is about to be built for Giggleswick School by the 
munificence of Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., vice- 
chairman of its governing body. The school is 
in a romantic spot in Ribblesdale not far from 
Settle. Hitherto it has lacked a chapel, and one 
is now about to be erected on a rocky knoll, 
where it will form a conspicuous object in the 
landscape. ‘The general character is to be Gothic. 
The plan, which is unusual, consists of a Latin 
cross, with a dome over the crossing, surrounded 
at the four angles by turrets, which are crowned 
by small cupolas. ‘The choir is placed under the 
dome, and the shallow transepts contain each a 
gallery, that in the north transept being intended 
for the organ. ‘The school will occupy the nave, 
which is lighted by a clerestory, and has a narrow 
and low aisle on each side for access to the pews. 
The materials will be chiefly the local stone of 
various kinds, including a black limestone, which 
will be used in bands or chequers with the 
lighter-coloured masonry. Owing to the rapid 
fall of the ground, height is found under the 
chancel for a vestry, which will be reached by a 
stair in the north-east turret. The dome will be 
of concrete, with a wooden covering, laid with 
sheet copper, and it is to be surmounted by a 
stone lantern and a cross of gilded - metal, 
resembling those on Oriental churches. The 
principal dimensions are :— Length, 101ft. ; 
breadth of transept, 54ft.; of nave, 46ft. ; 
height of dome above the floor of nave, 85ft. ; 
and above the vestry floor, 92ft. The plan 
shows seats for 344, with a good deal of free space. 
The architect is Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and 
the work is being carried out under his direction, 
without a contractor, by Mr. Evans, his clerk of 
works. 


Gotcar, Hupprrsrrei.p.—New board schools 
in Crow-lane were opened last week. They 
have been erected from plans and under the 
supervision of Mr. Jos. Berry, architect, Queen- 
street, Huddersfield. The building, which com- 
prises mixed and infants’ departments, has a 
central hall, 54ft. 3in. by 32ft., and five class- 
rooms, two classrooms providing accommodation 
for 50 children each, and three classrooms for 40 
children each ; whilst 60 places are provided in 
the central hall, making a total of 280 places in 
the mixed schoo]. In the infants’ department 
there are 146 places, and a total of 426 in both 
schools. 'Two rooms are also provided for the 
head-teachers. There are separate entrances, 
lavatories, a cloakroom for girls, boys, and 
infants. There is also a woodwork-room for 36 
pupils and a cookery-room for 40 pupils. The 
floors are laid with wood blocks on concrete. 
All the internal joiners’ work is pitch-pine, 
varnished ; and the partitions between the class- 
rooms and central hall are utilised as museum 
cases glazed with clear glass. Rising galleries 
are formed in all the classrooms, which are fitted 
up with deal desks and cupboards. The schools are 
heated with hot water on the low-pressure system 
by radiators. The playgrounds are covered with 
stone asphalte macadam, and are fenced in. The 
accepted tenders amounted to £4,304 18s. 6d., 
being £10 2s. per head without the places pro- 
vided in the woodwork and cookery-rooms. 


Gosrortn.— The new Home for Crippled 
Children in Salter’s-road, Gosforth, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne, was formally opened the other 
day. The site covers two acres of land, and 
the new buildings will afford accommodation 
for 110 children (73 boys and 37 girls) and the 
necessary staff of officials and servants. The 
style of architecture is Classic in feeling, and 
Domestic in character. On the right of the 
entrance are the master’s and matron’s sitting- 
rooms, girl’s playroom, workroom, or classroom, 
and beyond a schoolroom. ‘To the left of the 
entrance is the committee-room, reading-room, 
and library, and boys’ playroom. These rooms 
face south, overlooking the playgrounds, and are 
connected by a main corridor 6ft. wide and 123ft. 
long. There is a similar corridor over, and both 
have fireproof floors. The first floor of the main 
building over the rooms before enumerated con- 
tains two dormitories for 27 beds each, and four 
for 10 beds each, master’s, matron’s, and nurses’ 
bedrooms and linen store. Behind the main 
corridor, on the ground floor, are the lavatories 
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and cloakrooms for boys and girls, dispensary, 
and matron’s ‘stores, and the boys’ and girls 
staircases, and on the first floor four bathrooms 
supplied with hot and cold water. In the centre, — 
and behind the main buildings, is the dining-hall 

and kitchen block (with dormitory on, first floor 
for 36 beds), scullery, bakehouse, larders, ser- 
vants’ hall, and tradesmen’s entrance, and along 
the north front, on the one side, is the laundry, 
and on the other workshops and storerooms 
approached by covered ways through the cloak- 
rooms opening out of the main corridor. Hach — 
of the three large dormitories has attached 
thereto an annexe for sanitary offices disconnected 
by the usual cross-ventilated lobby and a fire- 
escape staircase leading to the open courtyards. 
The contract for the erection of the new building 
was intrusted to Mr. 8. .B. Burton. The work 
has been carried out under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. Edward Shewbrooks, archi- 
tect, of Newcastle, assisted by Mr. Codling as 
clerk of works. 


Kineston-on-Tuames.—On Monday last the 
Mayor of Kingston opened the public baths 
which have been erected by the corporation from 
the designs of Messrs. Francis J. Smith and 
Maurice B. Adams, FF.R.I.B.A., joint archi- 
tects. Mr. W. Cunliffe, of Kingston, is the 
builder, Messrs. Z. D. Berry and Sons the pump- 
ing and heating engineers, and Mr. C. J. Parker 
is the clerk of the works. We published a view 
and plan of the buildings in the Bumpine News 
for March 12 last. The accommodation provides, — 
besides the full-sized swimming-bath with a pond 
90ft. by 30ft., a series of first and second-class 
slipper-baths for men, and a series for women. 
Club-rooms and an establishment laundry are 
provided ; separate entrances are provided, so as 
to use the bath as a hall. The facade is treated 
in a picturesque manner with shaped gables in 
stone and red brick. Mullioned windows and 
stone arched doorways give solidity to the effect, 
the design being modelled after the English — 
Renaissance. ‘The interior is rendered bright by 
colour. Electric light is used throughout. 
Economy of administration has governed the 
plan, and Alderman Coppinger, the chairman of 
the baths committee, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the architects, on Monday, said that he 
was familiar with a large number of baths 
throughout the country, and he asserted with 
confidence that the cost of their new public baths 
compared in every way, especially in accommo- 
dation and artistic elevation, most favourably — 
with any others to be seen anywhere, and they 
were, in respect of price, unique. 


Lowerstort.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Technical and Art Schools was laid last week by 
Sir Savile Crossley. The institution will be the 
only one of its kind in East Anglia, being what 
is described in the code of the Science and Art 
Department as an ‘‘ organised science day school, 
giving a thorough and progressive course of 
education in science, combined with litera: or 
commercial instruction, adapted to students whose 
education is such as would fit them to enter 
Standard VII. of a public elementary school.” 
At the end of 1895 architects were invited to send 
in plans, and a considerable number responded to 
the invitation. Those of Mr. G. W. Leighton, 
6, Princes-street, Ipswich, were selected, and 
after certain modifications had been made tenders 
were asked for, and that of Mr. A. Bedwell, at 
£4,995 was accepted, the site having meanwhile 
been purchased for £950. The building will be ~ 
of red brick, with Bath-stone facings, and will 
consist of two stories. The ground floor will 
comprise the following rooms, approached by a 
corridor from the entrance on Clapham-road :-— 
On the left of the corridor there will be a lecture- 
hall, capable of seating 250 people, preparation- 
room for preparing experiments, dark-room for 
photography, head master’s room, and practical 
woodwork room. On the left of the corridor 
there will be a cookery-school, with kitchens, 
pantry, &c. ae 

MornerweE.i.—A new police office and ‘bar- 
racks are being built at Motherwell, Lanark- 
shire. The plans show the present struc- 
ture. remodelled with considerable extensions, 
and raised to a height of three stories. ‘The first- 
floor accommodation comprises charge-room, 
waiting-room, and private rooms for super- 
intendent, inspectors, and subordinates. A long 


corridor off the charge-room communicates with 
eight ordinary cells and one association cell. On — 
the second floor there is a large muster-room and — 
drill hall, and the third story contains eighteen 
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dormitories for single constables, with dining- 
room, recreation and writing rooms, bathrooms, 
&e., together. with a specially-heated apartment 
for drying the clothes of the men in wet weather. 
There are six houses for married men, separate 
from the administration and cell departments. 
Courts are provided on the site for outdoor 
recreation and drill. The old offices will give 
place to a composition in the Scottish Baronial 
style. The plans show the building plainly 
treated, and to be executed in stone. The prob- 
able cost is between £7,000 and’ £8,000. Mr. 
Alex. Cullen, F.S.A., Motherwell, is the architect. 


: Parcnron.—The new church of St. Andrews, 
in Sands-road, which has been built in sections 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Fulford, Tait, and 
Harvey, of Exeter, was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Exeter on Tuesday week. The entire cost has 
been about £8,000, almost the exact sum men- 
tioned originally by Mr. Robert Medley Fulford, 
F.R.I.B.A. (now the Rev. R. Medley Fulford, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Grenada, West Indies) 
as its probable cost. Built in freely-treated 
French Gothic of the 14th-century style, the 
church is designed to seat 400 worshippers. Itis 
constructed of red brick burnt from clay in the 
parish, with dressings of Ham Hill and Bath 
stones. A feature of the building is the inlaid 
and sculptured marble pulpit. Byzantine in 
character, it is chiefly constructed of Devonshire 
marbles, although yellow magnesian limestone is 
also introduced.” At each angle are canopied 
niches in solid marble, having golden tesserae in- 
laid backgrounds. These niches contain statuettes 
in white Castellina marble, representing respect- 
ively St, Augustine, St. Boniface, Bishop Lacey 
of Exeter, St. Columca, and Frederick Temple, 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
panel immediately beneath the preacher’s desk is 
a representation of the crucified Christ, also in 
white marble. This pulpit is the handiwork of 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Longbrook- 
street, Exeter. The old bowl is Karly Norman, 
wrought in Paignton red sandstone. Itis circular, 
richly carved, and ornamented by cable moulds 
and intricate strap ornament. It had a resting- 


_ place in a neighbouring garden ; but last year it 


was restored to its original home, the parish 
church of Paiguton. It has now been removed 
to the daughter church just dedicated, after being 
repaired at Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons’ studios. 
The first portion of the church was built by Mr. 
E. P. Bovey, of Torquay, and the final part by 
Messrs. Stephens and Son, contractors, of Exeter. 
During the greater part of the work, Mr. James 
Baker was the contractor’s foreman, and Mr. ©. 
Noble the clerk of works. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Homes for the Aged Poor, 
erected by the Sheffield guardians in connection 
with the scheme for the classification of paupers, 
were opened on Thursday, the 7th inst., by the 
Lord Mayor, the Duke of Norfolk. The build- 
ing fronts to Smilter-lane, and is built on land 
between that on which the Children’s Homes 
have been erected and that in which the great 
building of the workhouse stands. At present 
only eight of the homes have been built, with 
room for extension to twenty-four. In the centre 
is the administration block, and on each side four 
domiciles. They are for married couples, and 
vary somewhat in design to those intended to be 
built for either two single men or two single 
women. Baths are provided, and there is a 
large clubroom, in which they can all meet 
together. The ground has been laid out with a 
walk and terrace in front of the row, and flower- 
beds and grass plots, with seats, the inmates 
being encouraged to tend the gardens. The 
central block includes bedrooms and stores room 
for administrative purposes. All the apartments 
to be used by the aged couples are now on the 
ground floor, and there is also provided a long 
ambulatory for walking exercise in wet weather. 
Mr. George Carr was the contractor for the 
buildings; Mr. S. H. Uttley fitted the baths and 
did all the plumbing; Mr. C. J. Innocent, of 
17, George-street, Sheffield, is the architect. 


SratysBrrpGE.—The foundation-stone of the 
free library to be presented to the town of 
Stalybridge by Mr. J. F. Cheetham was laid 
the other day. The site, which is situated 
on the east side of Trinity-street, near the 
Victoria Market, is provided by the Corporation, 
and a new post-office will be included in the new 
block of buildings. Mr. Cheetham has under- 
taken to defray the cost of the erection of the 
library, the amount estimated being about 


_ £6,000. Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, 


is the architect of the library, and Mr. Henry 
Tanner, of H.M.’s Office of Works, Whitehall, 
has prepared the design for the post-oflice, a 
similar treatment for both buildings being adopted. 
The elevations show a block of buildings, 
Jacobean in style, with big mullioned windows 
and bold cornices. ‘The work will be carried out 
in stone, with some red_ brick introduced in the 
chimneys and in the plain wall surfaces. ‘To 
Trinity-street there is a frontage for the two 
buildings of about 130ft., two-thirds of which is 
occupied by the library. This facade is broken 
up by boldly projecting and gabled bays. ‘There 
are upper floors to both library and post-office 
along Trinity-street front, that of the library 
being mainly occupied by a lecture hall, which 
extends nearly the whole length of the building. 
The other principal rooms of the library are a 
large newsroom, a reference library, a lending 


library, and boys’ and ladies’ reading-rooms. A 


central hall gives access to all these rooms, which 
are ranged round it, divided off by glazed parti- 
tions. ‘Lhe reference library will be furnished 
and treated as a private reading-room. It has 
two large bays and an ingle nook, in which there 
will be an open fireplace. The site has been 
cleared of the old buildings and workshops which 
have hitherto stood there, and it is probable that 
active building operations will be commenced 
early in the new year. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Bootty.—The competition for the proposed 
Technical School has just been decided. The 
town council received 22 sets of plans and designs 
for the buildings, the estimated outlay being 
£15,000, and called in as assessor Mr. W. EH. 
Willink, A.R.I.B.A., of Castle-street, Liverpool. 
Acting upon his advice, they resolved, on the 
recommendation of the Free Library and Museum 
Committee, to divide the first and second pre- 
miums, together amounting to 80 guineas, be- 
tween Messrs. Best and Callon, of Prince’s 
Mansions, Victoria- street, Westminster, and 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King- 
street, Manchester, and to award the third pre- 
mium of 20 guineas to Mr. A. J. Rowley, of 
High-street, Oxford. Although the merits of the 
first two designs were obviously so evenly balanced 
that the assessor could not see his way to place 
either distinctly first, Mr. Willink advised that 
the plans of Messrs. Best and Callon were ‘‘ better 
adapted to meet the requirements of the school,”’ 
and this view being adopted by the town council, 
that firm have accordingly been appointed as 
architects for the building. Another com- 
petition is pending at Bootle, and it is to be 
hoped will be more definitely decided. The 
town council have also resolved to advertise for 
competitive plans for new fire-brigade and police 
sub-stations, and to offer premiums of 50 and 25 
guineas, under certain conditions, to the plans 
placed first and second in order of merit by a 
professional referee to be engaged to adjudicate 
upon the plans sent in. The limit of cost is 
£14,000 for the fire-brigade station and firemen’s 
dwellings and £1,500 for the police sub-station. 
Plans are to be sent in by December 31st. 


Bury Arr GALLERY AND Fren Liprary.—A 
specially convened meeting of the Art Gallery 
Committee of the Corporation of Bury, Lancs, 
was held on Thursday in last week to receive the 
report of the assessor (Mr. R. Knill Freeman, 
F.R.1.B.A.) upon the plans, sent in for com- 
petition, for the new Art Gallery and Free 
Library which it is proposed to erect in Moss- 
lane. There were 22 sets of plans, consisting of 
109 geparate drawings, sent in. ‘The assessor 
reported favourably upon the following seven :— 
‘¢ Mezzotint,’’? submitted by Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby, Manchester ; .“‘ Octagon,” 
Messrs. Cheers and Smith, Blackburn; ‘‘ Plan,’’ 
Mr. John Johnson, London ; ‘‘ Diadem,’’ Messrs. 
Gibson and Russell, London; ‘‘ Star in a Circle,”’ 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson,’’ Blackburn ; ‘‘ Simnel,’’ 
Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, Manchester; and 
‘¢ Ballon d’Essai,’’ Messrs. J, D. and 8. J. Mould, 
Bury and Manchester. Mr. Freeman further 
recommended that the three premiums be awarded 
as follow :—(1) ‘‘ Mezzotint,’”? (2) ‘‘ Octagon,” 
(3) ‘* Plan.’ It was decided that the public be 
permitted to view daily during the present week 
from ten to five o’clock, and that the Art Gallery 
Committee meet at a later date to decide which 
of the premiated designs be recommended to the 
council for adoption. 


Lercesrer.—The design of Mr. Hy. Harper, 


Nottingham, architect, has been selected for the 
new church and schools (Primitive Methodist) 
proposed. to be erected at the junction of Hinckley 
and Fossee-roads, Leicester. The church will 
seat 1,000 persons, and the schools will accom- 
modate 1,000 scholars in three departments, 
infants, juniors, and institute, each with assembly 
hall and class-rooms. ‘The cost will be £6,000. 


Lrrps.—Seventeen sets of plans have been 
received for the dead meat market and abattoir 
which it is intended to erect in Leeds. The sub- 
markets committee of the corporation spent two 
hours and a half on Friday examining the plans. 
They will hold another meeting in a few days to 
make a further inspection, and to reduce the list 
from which a selection may ultimately be made. 


PerrrporoucH.—The city council have held a 
special meeting to consider plans and suggestions 
for improving and enlarging the present muni- 
cipal buildings, and after examining schemes 
prepared by local architects for members of the 
council, and estimated to cost respectively £14,000 
and £2,500, resolved to invite architects to send 
in competitive designs for additions to the present 
building, the cost being limited to £2,500, and £50 
was also voted in premiums, with the under- 
standing that the principal prize shall merge in 
the ordinary commission, should the author of the 
design placed -first be appointed architect. 


~—- 


CHIPS. 


Tn the list of receiving orders published in Friday’s 
Gazette the name appears of Harry Willard, of 
Tunbridge Wells, architect. 


The new Law Library, Liverpool, is being warmed. 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, patent Manchester grates, and patent 
exhaust roof ventilators, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has subscribed £6,000 
towards the building of a Friendly Sccieties’ Con- 
valescent Home at Herne Bay. He will lay the 
foundation-stone on Saturday, the 6th of November. 
The building will stand on a site of 7} acres in 
extent, about a mile from the town, and will 
accommodate 50 beds. 


During the past three months St. Mary’s Parish 
Church, Bellevue, Edinburgh, has undergone ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements. The electric 
light has been introduced into the building, more 
modern heating arrangements have been carried 
out, the sitting accommodation has been improved, 
and the interior has been redecorated. ‘The total 
cost. of the works, the plans of which were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, 
architects, was about £1,000. 


The first section of the new Court-houses in 
Glasgow was occupied on Friday for the first time. 
On the street floor of the new portion are the offices 
allotted to the Justices of the Peace department and 
those of the small-debt department ; the first floor 
is devoted to the chambers of two of the sheriffs, ana 
a jury Court-room, with retiring-rooms, and the 
second and third floors will be occupied wholly by 
the Procurator-Fiscal’s department. The new sec- 
tion has been under reconstruction for more than 
two years, and a similar period will elapse before the 
reconstruction of the older portion of the building is 
completed. f 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Whickham, on Friday, before Colonel Albert J. 
Hepper, D.S.O., R.E., in regard to an application 
by the Whickham Urban District Council to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£1,200 for works of street improvement, £6,620 for 
works of private street improvement, and £1,698 
for works of sewerage. 


It is proposed to erect new parish buildings at 
Saltash, from Mr. Edmund Sedding’s designs. The 
old schoolroom at the south-east corner of the 
church is to be utilised in the new buildings. 
Messrs. Hobbs and Bartlett’s tender has been 
accepted, and the building is to be commenced at 
once. 


A new church was opened on the 14th inst. at 
Ballasalla, near Castletown, Isle of Man. St. 
Matthew’s new church has just been opened in 
Lower Douglas, and in Upper Douglas a new 
church is contemplated to meet the growing popu 
lation in that district. An effort is being made to 
restore St. George’s Church, for which £2,000 has 
been raised. St. Thomas’s and other edifices in 
Douglas are being restored and redecorated. 


At the Northamptonshire County Council on 
Friday Mr. Charles Edward Paget, M.R.C.S., 
medical officer of health for the borough of Salford, 
by 51 votes to 1 was appointed county medical 
officer, at a salary of £700 a year and expenses, 
There were 48 applicants for the post. 
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GENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.—NEW BANK 
AND BUSINESS PREMISES, STROUD GREEN ROAD, Ne 
‘CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM.—DESIGN FOR NEW CHURCH, 
EXETER.—NEW HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD.—COTTAGE AT 
LIMPSFIELD.—HOUSE AT OAKLEIGH PARK.—PLANS OF 

ROWTON ILOUSE, NEWINGTON: BUTTS. 


Our LEllustratiows. 


. Tui1s work, by Reginald Blomfield, M.A., is 


reviewed on p. 571. 


BANK BUILDINGS, STROUD GREEN ROAD, N. 


Tuts block of buildings has recently been erected 
upon a commanding site at the junction of Stroud 
Green-road and Hawley-road, N., and the pre- 
mises at the corner are occupied by the London 
and South-Western Bank. Messzs. Truefitt and 
Watson, MM.R.I.B.A.,of 5, Bloomsbury-square, 
are the architects. The lower portion is built 
entirely in white Mansfield stone, while the upper 
stories are faced with red bricks with stone 
dressings. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL NEW SCHOOLS, STAMMERHAM, 
NEAR HORSHAM. 


On Saturday the 23rd (to-morrow), it being the 


anniversary of the founding of Christ’s Hospital 
Schools in Newgate-street by King Edward VL., 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will lay 


‘the foundation-stone of this vast pile of ‘build- 


ings, of which Messrs. Aston Webb, F.S.A,, and 
dngress Bell are the joint architects. The plans 
were chosen in competition, and we illustrated the 
majority of the designs submitted by the selected 
competitors in the Burtpinc News for June and 
July, 1894. Since then a controversy has been 
carried on by those who have sought to upset the 
erection of these admirable schools on the site at 
Horsham, which was purchased by the governors 
for the purpose. The bird’s-eye view given 
to-day from the architect’s Royal Academy 
drawing shows the whole scheme, which 
has been modified somewhat in detail from 
the original plan, though substantially the 
arrangement follows out the first idea. There 
can be no doubt as to the excellent character of 
the plan as a whole shown by the block plan 
published herewith, and, architecturally, the 
governors are to be congratulated. on the choice 
which was made when their architects were 
appointed, for the selected design, as we said at 
the time, was undoubtedly the best, admirable as 
some of the other schemes unquestionably were. 
The original detailed plan, now being carried out 
in the main, will be found in the Burnpinc News 
for June 22, 1894. We have no further particu- 
lars at the moment. 


NEW CHURCH, EXETER. 


From the Royal Academy we give a drawing of 
this church, as designed by Messrs. Hall, Cooper, 
and Davis, architdcts, Scarborough. There were 
a very large number of plans submitted for the 
work, and this among the number. It is freely 


_ handled in many ways, and is suggestive, as an 


endeavour to get away from the usual methods 
for ezclesiastical work, without needlessly depart- 
ing from the historical type which long usage has 
established as fitting. 


~ NEW HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD.* 


Tun general idea in designing the house which is 
the subject of the present illustration has been to 
obtain some of the excellent effects produced by 
the beautiful old manor houses of the 16th and 
17th centuries which are so numerous in this 
country, where, with very moderate dimensions, 
a certain amount of dignity is obtained by asome- 
what symmetrical front, combined with the regu- 
larity which is the result of an attention to con- 
venience and economy. ‘The building is of brick, 
covered with rough-cast (as a protection against 
the driving rain to which the house is exposed), 
with stone dressings. The mullions are generally 
of stone, but in some parts of the house, not 
shown in the present view, they are of wood, and 
the gables of black and white half-timbered work. 
The porch, shown in the sketch, has the dining- 


>|room on the right and the drawing-room on the 


left, and in the rear is a lofty hall with large 
windows for the display of, some fine old stained 
elass. It has a coved ceiling of plaster-work, and 


{the ceilings of the principal rooms are also 


enriched. There is a billiard-room, morning- 
room, schoolroom, and boudoir, in,addition to the 
usual bedrooms, &c: The chief rooms have hang- 
ings and panelling on the walls, and tall oak 
mantelpieces. The garden, which is rather diffi- 
cult to arrange on account of the rapid fall of the 
ground, will be carried out with terraces and 
balustrades in the style of the house. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Stephens and Bastow, of 
Bristol, and the architect is Mr. Thomas Garner, 
7, Gray’s Inn-square. 


COTTAGE AT LIMPSIFIELD. 


Tuts cottage overlooks one of the most extensive 
views in Surrey, and on this account two sitting- 
rooms have been placed upstairs and one bedroom 
is on the ground floor. The building is very 
simple and inexpensive, but solid oak of plain 
design has been used inside, with old Dutch tiles 
for the fireplaces, and the rooms are effective and 
pleasing. Mr. R. Brasier was the builder, and 
the amount of his contract was £705. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Arthur Keen, of Gray’s Inn. 


HOUSE AT OAKLEIGH PARK. 


Tus house, also from the designs of Mr. Arthur 
Keen, was recently built in Atheneum-road 
for Mr. James Collingwood. Messrs. Woodrow 
and Pitcher were the builders, and they executed 
their work in a very creditable manner. 


ROWTON HOUSE, NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


(A puscriprion of these illustrations appears on 
page 576). 


CHIPS. 


TheProperty Committee of the Hull City Corpora- 
tion have agreed to sell to the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway and Dock Company the whole of the land 
known as the Western Reservation, this being 
required for quay and storage accommodation. 


Mr. H. C. Oakley; of Southampton, has been 
appointed Master of Design at the Leeds School of 
Art. : 


Mr. H. H. Law, a Local Government Board 
Inspector, attended at the Todmorden Town Hall 
on Friday to inquire into an application made by 
the town council for sanction to borrow £4,150 for 
public walks and pleasure grounds on the Stile 
estate, and £6,500 for the purchase of certain 
premises opposite Waterside Mill for a depdt, fire- 
engine station, wharf, stables, kc, No opposition 
was offered. 


Noticeis given in the London Gazette that a petition 
has been presented to her Majesty in Council by 
Thomas Bonnar and others and the Worshipful 
Company of Painters, praying for the grant of a 
charter of incorporation to ‘‘The Institute of 
British Decorators,” and her Majesty having re- 
ferred the petition to a committee of the Lords of 
Council, notice is given that all petitions for or 
against such grant shall be sent to the Privy Council 
on or before the 24th prox. 


The West Riding Rivers Board, at a meeting held 
on Friday in the Town Hall, Wakefield, considered 
two schemes for the alteration of the offices of the 
board—scheme A, which provided for the alteration 
and extension of the existing offices at an estimated 
cost of £750; scheme B, which included the pro- 
vision of a new board and other rooms, at an 
estimated cost of £1,050. The board decided to 
discuss the matter in committee. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Biruincuam. ARowITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual conversazione of this association was 
held on Friday last, by the permission of the 
Royal Society of Artists, at their galleries 
in New-street. In addition to the attractive 
exhibition of paintings on the walls, there was a 
collection of drawings, photographs, &c , of local 
architectural work, supplemented by others sent 
by several leading London firms. Mr. Alfred 
(iregory’s band played a selection of instrumental 
music during the evening. 


Royat Instirvute or British ARCHITECTS.— 
The inaugural meeting of the session 1897-8 of 
this Institute will be held on Monday, Nov. 1, 
at 8 p.m., when the opening address will be 
delivered by Professor George Aitchison, A.R.A., 
president. The programme for the subsequent 
meetings is as follows:—Nov. 15, ‘‘ Notes on 
Renaissance Architecture in Malta,” by A.S. 
Flower, M.A., F.S.A.; Nov. 29, business meet- 
ing; Dec. 13, ‘‘ Brickwork Tests: Report on the 
Third Series of Experiments,’’ by members of the 
Science Standing Committee; Jan. 17, 1898, 
award of prizes and studentships, preceded by 
business meeting; Jan. 24, President’s address 
to students, presentation of prizes ; Feb. 7, ‘ The 
Housing of the Drama,’’ by E.O.Sachs ; Feb. 21, 
“The Mediaeval Campanile at Rome,’ by J. 
Tavenor Perry; March 7, business, including 
election of Royal Gold Medallist; March 21, 
‘«‘The Heraldry of Antiquity,’ by G. H. Birch, 
F.S.A., and ‘Heraldic Drawing,’’ by J. D. 
Crace; April 4, ‘Artistic Copyright,” by G. 
Harmand, Avocat & la Cour d’Appel, Paris; 
April 18, ‘‘ Domestic Architecture in the United 
States,’ by A. N. Paterson, M.A. ; May 2, 
annual general meeting; May 15, ‘*The Li- 
braries of the Middle Ages,’’ by T. G. Jackson, 
R.A.; June 6, business, annual election; June 
20, presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 
address by the president. 


Tur AvucTIONEERS’ BrNevotent Funp.—The 
thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the 
donors and subscribers to the Incorporated 
Auctioneers’ Benevolent Fund was held on 
Monday at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, Mr. 
Daniel Watney (treasurer) presiding. In the 
report for the year ending 30th June last it was 
stated that the subscriptions had exceeded those 
of any previous year, the amount being £393, 
whilst the donations were close on £36. The 
investments now had reached the figure of £9,035. 
A larger number of cases than usual had been 
relieved during the year, and the committee ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of subscribers to 
this deserving charity. The chairman said that 
the report was, he thought, a very satisfactory — 
one. ‘T'en years ago the investments were £4,014. — 
Now they were over £9,000. Again, ten years — 
ago the annuities were seven in number, and 
now they were 14. He moved the adoption of” 
the report. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
H. J. Thurgood, and agreed to, and the retiring 
members of the committee, Messrs. C. E. Caesar, 
F. Lewis, C. Oakley, E. W. Rushworth, H. J. 
Thurgood, and S. Walker, were re-elected. 


A 


Lady Margaret Charteris laid, on Friday, the 
dedication-stone of the church of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Millwall, to which will be added a club and school- 
rooms. 


The Bishop of Ripon will shortly consecrate the 
new church of St. Luke at Harrogate, which has 
been built to meet the requirements of the thickly- 
populated Skipton-road district. The cost of the 
building, exclusive of the upper part of the tower 
and spire, is £8,000. The seating accommodation 
is for 800 persons. 


The City Court of Common Council received at 
their last meeting a report from the Bridge House 
Bstates Committee, making proposals for dealing 
with premises in Finsbury-circus, West-street, 
Finsbury-pavement, Albion-place, London-wall, 
and Blomfield-street, at the expiration of the pre- 
sent leases in 1899. The committee suggested that 
the whole of this great area should be rebuilt and 
improved, and they anticipated that the rental value 
of the ground would be increased from £4,000 to 
£20,000 a year by the improvement. The report 
proposed the formation of a new street parallel with 
Moorgate-street, and that the whole area should be 
put up to public competition as building land. 
Strong opposition was offered to the proposals on 
the part of the present tenants of the properties, 
and its consideration was adjourned till Thursday 
in next week. 
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Enginerriirg Motes, 


AprprrLEY TunneL.—The Midland Railway 
Company are about to undertake an “improve- 
ment which will have a great effect in facilitating 
the traffic between Leeds and Bradford and Leeds 
and the North. The improvements that haye 
now been going on on that part of the system 
have practically been bought to a standstill on 
account of the obstacle presented by the Apperley 
and Shipley tunnel, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length, which will not allow of the con- 
tinuation of the four sets of metals now carried 
up to within a short distance of each side of it. 
It is proposed to construct a second tunnel 
alongside the existing one, and through this will 
be continued the four sets of metals that have been 
laid almost as far as Apperley Bridge. The new 
rails will join the main line again on the Leeds 
side of Shipley, at the point where the four roads 
have been laid from Bradford in the direction of 
Leeds. Already negotiations..are proceeding for 
treating with the landowners, and a Bill will be 
promoted by the company in the next session of 
Parliament for power to acquire the necessary 
land and construct the tunnel. 


Ciry AND SourH Lonpon Raitway.—Under 
the engineering. supervision of Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Mr. David Hay, Messrs. John Mowlem 
and Co. are carrying out the extension works of 
this railway, which comprise the boring of a 
couple of tunnels from the Borough side of 
London Bridge, under the bed*of the Thames, 
and on to Lombard-street (where the difficult 
task of preserving the Church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth intact while constructing a railway 
station in the earth beneath the building is being 
accomplished), and thence to Short-street, Fins- 
bury-pavement. This work probably will be 
completed by the end of next year. The company 
has power to continue the railway as far as the 
Angel, at Islington, but that work has not yet 
been put in hand. Meanwhile the company is 
arranging to proceed forthwith in the work of 
extension at the other end of their line by carry- 
ing the railway from the present southern 
terminus at Stockwell to Clapham Common. 

Mersry Dock . Exrrnsions.—The important 
scheme of dock extension at Liverpool was 
formally submitted to the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board at the last meeting. The works 
committee, with a view to providing increased 
accommodation for vessels of the largest class, 
recommended for approval a scheme of the 
engineer, which will involve an estimated-ex- 
penditure of £316,000. They also recommend 
that borrowing powers be sought for defraying 
the cost of these projected works, in addition to 
£817,000 for works authorised by the Act of 
1891, and £300,000 for the construction of the 
new tobacco warehouses at the Stanley Dock. 
The total sum required will be £4,433,000. At 
the south end it is proposed to construct four 
branch docks, two on the west side of the Queen’s 
and two on the west side of the Wapping Docks, 
flanked with double-story sheds, and to deepen 
and widen those docks and the connecting 
passages. ‘There is to be a 630ft. graving dock 
on the site of the present Queen’s half-tide 
dock and a 620ft. graving dock on the-site 
of the present Brunswick graving dock. The 
Coburg, Brunswick, and Union docks are to be 
deepened and otherwise brought up to present 
requirements. The improvements at the north 
end include the construction of a branch dock on 
part of the site of the Sandon graving docks 
flanked with double-story sheds. ‘There is to be 
a graving dock of 1,000ft. long and 90ft. wide 
near the Huskisson dock. Part of the Sandon 
dock is to be converted into a deep branch dock 
and the Huskisson branch docks No. 1 and 2 are 
to be improved and deepened. - The outcome of 
the scheme is that provision will be made for a 
very large number of vessels of 800ft. long 
for a number of vessels over 900ft. lone and, 
roughly, about 250,000sq.yds. of shed floor. 
It also provides three excellent new graving 
docks, and a new entrance is made into the 
southern system. The south-end docks which 
are to be brought up to date, were constructed 
from 80 to 100 years ago, and when the Wappin 
and Brunswick docks were constructed, a veudel 
of 150ft. was looked upon as a big ship. 

Montreat.—The great Victoria 
Bridge, carrying the Grand Trunk Railway 
across the St. Lawrence River, Mentreal, which 
was built by Robert Stephenson during 1854-1859, 
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is to be replaced by truss spans carried upon the 
original masonry piers. The old bridge was one of 
the wonders of engineering skill at the time of its 
erection. The work upon the new structure has 
been commenced in the present year under the 
supervision of Mr. Joseph Hobson, chief engineer, 
Grand Trunk Railway. The tubular bridge was a 
single-track structure, and formed a continuous 
iron tunnel, the tubes being connected over the 
piers; and though in recent years ventilating 
opening have been cut, yet the smoke and gases 
from the engines have induced corrosion, while 
there has been some corrosion of the floor system 
by the brine dripping from the modern refrigerator 
cars. The rails are carried on longitudinal 
timbers. The new bridge will contain: two lines, 
and will, like the present bridge, have 25 spans ; 
24 of these will be 254ft. long, and the other will 
be 348ft. span. All the spans will consist of two 
pin-connected trusses, 31ft. 2in. centre to centre, 
and 40ft. deep, with plate-girder floor beams 
suspended from the pins of the bottom chord. The 
chords will be parallel, making trusses of uniform 
depth, except that the 348ft. span willhavea curved 
upper chord. Across the top of each pier, under 
the ends of, and. parallel with the trusses, are 14 
rolled joists 24in. deep, seven on each side, and 
upon these rest the shoes. The rails of the two 
tracks will be spiked to sleepers 23ft. long, laid in 
troughs composed of two angle irons. Heavy 
timber guard rails wi!l be laid outside the rails of 


the permanent way. ‘The floor girders extend 


about 17{t. beyond the trusses, carrying a roadway 
12ft. wide, and a footwalk 4ft. wide. A local 
electric tramway company will run a service of 
cars over the bridge in the space between the rail- 
way trains. ‘The trolley will be suspended from 
the top lateral bracing by insulated hangers. The 
bridge is to be of mild steel. ‘The trusses will be 
erected by the Detroit Bridge Works, but the 
building of the trusses has been distributed as 
follows :—Ten by the Detroit Bridge Works, nine 
by the Union Bridge Company, and six by the 
Dominion.Bridge Company. 


Newrounpianp.—The Newfoundland trans- 
insular railway is now an accomplished fact. 
The line extends from St. John’s, the capital, on 
the eastern coast, to Port-aux-Basques, at the 
south-western extremity of the island, 50 miles 
from Cape Breton. A railroad now unites all 
England’s possessions in this quarter of the globe, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the tidewaters of 
the Pacific, unbroken save at Cabot Strait, 
between Port-aux-Basques and Sydney in Cape 
Breton, which channel will be bridged by a fast 
ferry steamer, covering the distance in six hours. 
The trip across Newfoundland will be made in 24 
hours. The line is narrow gauge (3ft. 6in.), laid 
with 501b. rails, and was built by R. G. Reid, of 
Montreal, who constructed much of the Canadian 
Pacific road. All the bridges are of steel with 
native granite piers and abutments laid in ashlar 
masonry. For the accommodation of tourists 
large hotels will be built at suitable points along 
the line. The main or through line is 547 miles 
long, with a branch line of 29 miles to Brigus, 
Harbour Grace, and Carbonear,’ another of 26 
miles to Placentia, and a third of 12 miles to 
Notre Dame Bay. The total mileage is about 
615, and the cost has been 15,600dol. per mile, 
a total of 9,594,000. There remain stations, 
terminals, and docks to be built yet, which will 
increase by 500,000dol. the colony’s total outlay 
for railway purposes. 


ee EE 


The parish schools in St. Nicholas Churchyard, 
Ipswich, were formally reopened on Thursday in last 
week by the Dean of Norwich, after having been 
rebuilt from plans by Mr. Frank Brown, of Prince’s- 


street, Ipswich, and conversion into a parochial hall. 


The new hall measures 38ft. by 25ft., and is 18ft. in 
height. It is seated with chairs for 300 persons. 
Mr. W. Grayston, of Ipswich, was the builder. 


At a special meeting of the urban district council 
for Mold, Mr. Edwards, of that town, was appointed 
as surveyor, in succession to Mr. Isaac Jones, 
resigned. It had been said at a previous meeting, 
that no candidate from England or even South 
Wales would have a chance if accepted, and of the 
29 candidates the selection by the committee com- 
prised five names, four of residents in the town and 
one at Swansea, the latter being, of course, at the 
bottom of the poll on the preliminary voting. 


A license has been granted by the East Sussex 
magistrates for a residential hotel to be erected on 
the roadside between Crowborough Cross and Uck- 
field. The total cost of building and stables, for 
which Mr. Samuel Denman, of Brighton, is the 
architect, will be between £15,000 and £20,000. 


had been defeated. 2 
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STAINED GLASS. 
BIRMINGHAM.—The west window .in St. Philip’ 
Church has been filled with stained glass as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Bowlby. It was 
designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and has been 
executed partly under the direction of the late Mr. 
William Morris, and since his death completed by 
his firm. The subject is ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” 
thus completing the original scheme, the three 
chancel windows illustrating the Incarnation, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection and Ascension. 
The highest portion is, says the Birmingham Post, 
occupied by the figure of Our Lord in glory, wear- 
ing the crown of thorns, His right-hand raised in 
blessing, His left-hand pointing downwards. He 
is seated on the great rainbow throne, beneath and 
around which is shown the light of a broken and 
troubled dawn. Behind the figure of Our Lord are 
seven angels, bearing the seven vials, standing out 
from a crowd of seraphic and angelic forms which 
fill the background. Beside the Judge, a little 
lower, are two angels, one of whom holds the sealed 
book, while the other holds the chain and the keys 
which are to bind the Great Dragon, the Spirit of 
Evil, when judgment is completed. The centre 
compartment of the window is allotted to the Angel 
of Judgment, blowing the trumpet which calls the 
quick and the dead before the judgment seat. Behind, 
and_again somewhat below this figure, are towers 


and cities shaken by an earthquake into ruins. 


Again below, in the nearest compartment, is a 
group of those who are answering the call to 
judgment—men, women, and children, Below all 
a line of cold, flat, grey tombs forms the base of the 
design. j 


CHIPS. 


The new church of St. Luke at Harrogate will 


shortly be consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. — 
The church, which seats 800 people, has been erected — 
at a cost of £8,000. ia 


In order to provide for a great increase of traffic, 
the Great Northern Railway 
double its branch from Luton to Dunstable. The 
widening of the main line between King’s Cross 
and Huntingdon is proceeding rapidly, and already 
several sections have been opened for traffic. 


The Islington Vestry has decided to subscribe 


£2,000 towards the, purchase of the Churchyard 
Bottom Wood, Highgate, provided that the balance 
of the purchase-money—£23,000—is otherwise 
subscribed, 


The remarkable collection of Greek coins of Asia 
Minor formed by the late French Ambassador, 
M. W. H. Waddington, which has recently been 
purchased by 
Bibliothéque Nationale. for £16,840, places the 
French collection of the Greek autonomous and 


imperial coinages of Asia Minor far ahead of those — 


of the British and Berlin Museums. — : 

The Nottingham Corporation BE gett pur- 
chased the city tramways at a cost of £30,000, 
representing a payment of £10 per share. ; 


‘The work of surveying and building the railway 


between Moscow and. Windau is being ca ee 


proceeded with. The section between Tukum a 
Windau, 104 kilométres long, will be completed and 
opened for traffic next summer. _ : 


In commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee a set 


of hemispherical chimes of ten bells has been erected 
at St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, at the expense 


of an old parishioner. The fine peal of ten bells, - 


which had not been rung for a long time, has also 


been put in thorough order. The bells were dedi- — 


cated on Saturday. These commemoration schemes 
are in addition to the building of almshouses in 
the parish, towards which nearly £2,000 has been 
subscribed. 7 ay 


At the last meeting of the. Weymouth Town 


Council it was stated that the Great Western Rail- — 
way Company have in contemplation important — 


works of railway extension, under an arrangement 


with the Government. At present the district of — 
Wyke Regis, overlooking Portland Roads, and — 
where are situated the Whitehead torpedo works, 


are not served by any railway, the nearest line 


Company is about to — 


the French Government for the 


being the joint line between Weymouth and Port- 


land.. It is now proposed to make a line 


oe 
through Westham and Wyke, passing by Sandsfoot 


Castle to Newton’s Cove. In connection with this 
scheme the Weymouth Council are applying for a 
loan of £11,000 for purposes of harbour improve- 
ments. > ee as 


At the last meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Town 


Council, a long and animated discussion took place — 
on the application of the late surveyor (Mr.J.E. 
Swindlehurst), now city surveyor of Coventry, for 


the payment of £150, for professional service 


rendered in respect of outstanding corporation con= 
tracts, the contention of several members being that — 


the claim was exorbitant, and it was agreed that 


the matter be referred to the committees affected, — 


after an amendment, offering £75 in full settlement 7 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsitle for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communicatioas should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name, Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. ; 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tar Stranp Newspaper Company, LimiTEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
cr Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. : 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
isis. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Kight words (the first line 
coun as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
peated can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for leas than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

Srruarions. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Sainuina ror TWENTY- 
FOUR ‘Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Pound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


a3 only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. Sy lg AT sy 
MV ie UKs d,s LE isi LR, 

XI., XIV., LXV., LXVI., 


pa i tye! 5>.S Ni Peges 6 : 5 
“LXV... LXVIT., LKIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXI. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Recuivep.-—P. J.8.—I. T. C.—H. R.—O. B. and Co.— 
G. J. H.—T. P.—W. and Son. ee 


_ “BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Joun R. Parrick. (We fear you do not read your 
Burtpina News, otherwise you would have seen the 
subject with which the Club opens the present session, 
published in last Friday’s issue, on page 540.)—H. P. 
Green. (Yes; the drawings are returned to the com- 
petitors. One sheet of paper of the stated size should 
only be used.)—Swatt Fry. (Age is no criterion. We 
want contributors not so young as to be unprepared to 
learn, and not too old to be beyond work.) : 


— Correspondence, 


—_+44—_ 
COMPETITIONS TO BE AVOIDED. 
To the Editor of the Buttpine News. 


Sin,—Is it still beyond the powers of competent 
architects to resist the temptation to indulge in 
gambling ? If it were, surely the local authorities 
would not be so persistent in their endeavours to 
organise lotteries in the form of architectural 
competitions. Here is a sample: A town that 
shall be nameless requires a public building, to 
cost several thousands. Two premiums are 
offered as a bait. The aggregate amount of the 
premiums is probably not more than one- 
twentieth the sum that the foolish competitors 
will find themselves out of pocket after the lottery 
as over ; and, by the way, only one-sixtieth of the 
amount expended will need to be paid to 
innocents who are attracted, because, as usual, the 
larger premium will merge in the commission. The 
maximum remuneration to be gained by the suc- 
cessful competitor for services to be rendered, will 
be, in round figures, £500, provided he be 
appointed architect; but, after all his expenses in 
preparing sketch-plans (which in reality will be 
gratuitous work), he is asked to plunge deeper 
and deeper into expense before he can, with cer- 
tainty, hope to secure the commission, for he 
must be prepared to secure a builder’s tender to 


carry out the work for the specified sum, which 


will, in the first instance, involve the architect in 
surveyor'’s charges equal to, say, one-third his 
ultimate remuneration, which he must run the 
risk of having to pay should he be so unfortunate 
as to exceed the stipulated outlay, which, in the 
very nature of things is the most probable result 
of open competitions, because the man who suc- 
ceeds is usually the one who can venture to 
promise what it is frequently impossible in the 
end to obtain for the expenditure proposed. 
Surely it would only be fair, when promoters of 
competitions do select designs which in their 
judgment or their advisers’ appear desirable and 
feasible within the prescribed limit of cost, that 
they should at least bear the cost of taking out 
quantities and procuring tenders; whether the 
amount thereof comes within the prescribed limit 
or not. In that case the architect who competes, 
and succeeds in having his design selected, but 
who may fail to obtain tenders which are accept- 
able, has incurred quite sufficient loss and dis- 
appointment in paying for the work done, without 
being expected to bear the cost of quantities also. 
One thing is often overlooked, even by profes- 
sional assessors and others who advise promoters. 
An architect is supposed, after he has designed 
a building sufficiently for competitive purposes, 
without precise details, and in the absence of a bill 
of quantities, to have the faculty of determining 
to within 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. the probable 
cost of executing ‘his scheme. I make bold to 
assert that, except as regards very sma!l under- 
takings, such an idea is based upon one of the 
greatest fallacies the human mind ever conceived. 
Contractors are men who are presumed to have a 
most perfect knowledge of prices of materials and 
labour, and what do we find? Can they tell, if 
they look at the sketch plans and report of an 
architect, what a building will actually cost? 
When they are supplied with detailed bills of 
quantities, which it may have taken weeks or 
months to prepare, how do their tenders compare 
with each other? Do they agree within anything 
approaching 5 per cent. or 10 per cent.? Look 
at the published summaries of tenders in the 
professional papers—if possible, at some of the 
unpublished lists which every experienced archi- 
tect has procured. Among men-of experience, it 
is known that builders’ tenders vary enormously. 
The public need to have these matters driven 
home. Professional assessors and advisers to 
promoters need to be more candid and business- 
like in their advice. I have had experience both 
as a practitioner and an adviser in these matters, 
and it is due to those whom I have had the honour 
to advise to say that I have never failed to con- 
vince them of the folly of seeking to induce 
architects to give their services without reason- 
able remuneration. Speaking generally, I hold 
that open competitions are a failure anda delusion 
to competitor and promoter alike. Limit com- 
petitions, with the right kind of assessor, who, 
besides being an art critic and an expert, must be 
aman of sound common sense, who realises that 
architects, no more than other men, cin afford to 
work for nought, may be satisfactory ; but the 
client is in most cases wisest who can make up 
his mind as to what he requires, and then retains 
areliable, candid architect known to understand 
the class of work to be executed to be his adviser. 
—Iam, &c., : M.S.A. 


POOR MORTAR. 


Str,—If your eorrespondent “F. J. N.’’ will 
read Mrs. Merrifield’s work on ‘‘ Cennino 
Cennono,”’ and LEastlake’s ‘‘ Materials for a 
History of Oil-Painting,’’ he will be able to form 
some idea of the kind of lime used by the old 
Roman fresco painters, and possibly thereby that 
used by the Roman builders, for it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose the supplies for both 
workers would be drawn from the same source. 
As regards the experiment your correspondent 
relates, performed by Professor Lewis, the 
professor made one very important mistake—viz., 
excluded the air from nearly all the lime—thus 
your correspondent says ‘‘ He (i.e., the professor) 
joined pieces of flint with slaked lime, and freely 
exposed the pieces to the air.’’ Now by doing 
this, the lime was inclosed as. a layer between the 
two pieces of flint which were joined together, 
and as a consequent, the catalytic action of the 
atmospheric oxygen could not take place except 
attheedgesof thelayerof lime. Iftheprofessorhad 
covered the pieces of flint with a not too thick 
layer of lime, and then exposed same to the air, 
he would have been experimenting on the right 
lines, for the atmospheric.oxygen could then have 
reacted on the lime and the flint beneath it. 


Building mortar is porous (I am_ exclnding 
hydraulic lime from consideration, as I made no 
reference to that in my initial letter on this 
subject), and therefore air cin penetrate the 
half-moist layer of mortar that is usually laid 
between bricks, and as a consequence’the air has 
full play on the lime and particles of sand inclosed 
therewith:—I am yours, &c., 
H. ©. Sranpaae, 

Consulting Chemist to the Colour, Varnish, and 

Leather Trades, and Manufacturing Chemist. 


Sm,—Your correspondent ‘‘F. J. N.’’ points 
out that the kind of lime has been ignored by 
your correspondents, This is not quite so, for the 
merest tiro must be aware of the fact that lime 
obtained from chalk is a different compound to 
that obtained from blue lias limestone, the former 
being a nearly pure lime, which cannot combine 
with sand chemically to make a silicate of lime; 
whilst the latter lime has in itself a large pro- 
portion of silica and alumina in a state eminently 
calculated to make such a combination not only 
possible, but a necessity. It follows, then, that 
chalk lime must set without forming any silicate 
of lime, which is not true of lias lime. That the 
two limes differ considerably, and consequently 
require different treatment, is evident, for one is 
soluble in water, and the other is not. 

The expression, ‘‘stone’’ lime, is apparently 
one used only locally, where chalk lime is used 
too. It can have no particular meaning where 
the local limestone is a hard rock, like mountain 
limestone. This latter yields a lime as pure as 
chalk lime. I quite agree that where several 
names are given to one substance. these should be 
enumerated once for all; but when the modern 
name is given, it should be used exclusively 
afterwards, so as to accustom experts in building 
to the use of proper scientific names. I am 
obliged for Mr. Standage’s explanation, and-sorry 
my letter should have caused him any annoyance, 
for ‘‘no offence was meant.’’—I am, &c., 

W. E. M. 


SD ie 


CHIPS. 


A Conservative Club-house is about to be built 
at the corner of Queen-street and Regent-terrace, 
Penzance, from plans by Mr. Henry White. The 
estimated outlay is £1,500. 


Under the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, the 
number of cases tried in the Eaglish County Courts 
last year was 258. The amount of compensation 
claimed was £36,943, and the total of the amount 
awarded was £12,540. 


A drinking fountain has just been completed in 
Manchester-road, Bury, Lancs, the gitt of an 
anonymous donor. Mr. T. R. Kitsell, A.R.1,B.A., 
of Plymouth, was the architect, and Messrs. J. and 
KE. Goad, also of Plymouth, executed the work. It 
is English Renaissance in style, and is built of grey 
Dartmoor granite, with cornice and canopy of 
Portland stone, and columus of red Aberdeen 
granite. The cost has been £600. 


_ At Christ Church, Lee Park, S.E., one of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s edifices, opened 40 years. since, a 
chancel screen richly carved in Kentish oak, and 
Decorated in style, has just been erected. It has 
been executed by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Exeter. 


New roller flour mills have been erected in Lat- 
tersey Field, Whittlesey. The mill, which is built 
of local bricks, is three stories in height, and has 
been erected by Messrs, R. Clark and Sons, Whittle- 
sey, the woodwork being supplied by Mr. Charles 
Miller. The machinery has been put down by Messrs. 
Turner and Son, of Ipswich, and includes six sets of 
rollers, provision being made for adding others. 
Steam power is utilised, and a new steel boiler, with 
Galloway tubes has been put down. Special pro- 
vision is made against fire, the partition doors 
between the mill and the granary being lined with 
iron. 


The second annual dinner of the Peterborough 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the Angel 
Hotel on Tuesday in last week. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. D. Gray (president of the Asso- 
ciation), and the vice by Mr. J. Ruddle, and among 
those present were Messrs. J. W. Rowe, H. Ham- 
mond, James Hicks, J. Nicholls, J. Bridgefoot, M. 
Hall, W. Jellings, F. H. Cooke, Watson, J. Lucas, 
J.J. Taylor (secretary), &c. The chairman pro- 
posed ‘‘The Architects and Surveyors of Peter- 
borough.’’ Messrs. Ruddle and Cooke replied. The 
toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Peterborough Master 
Builders’ Association,’’ was given by the vice- 
chairman, who said the building trade in Peter- 
borough seemed unusually prosperous, whilst the 
brickmaking industry in the neighbourhood had 
acquired an almost world-wide renown. Mr. J. W. 
Rowe responded, and other toasts followed. 
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THE BUILDING 


Intercommunication. — 


+44 
QUESTIONS. 


[11814.]—Fireproof Floor.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if a concrete floor can be successfully laid as 
sketch below! Would the corrugated sheets between 
joists be liable to sag while concrete was being laid? 


Would rough strutting under the sheets be required, 
and what thickness of concrete would be necessary’ The 
top surface would be finished as an ordinary cement 
floor.—Dousrrvut. 


[11815.] —Emigration.—(1) What part of our 
colonies (or of any other country abroad) would you 
recommend afyoung surveyor, &c., to emigrate to fora 
partnership or a good situation? (2) By what means 
may he advertise from here for the above situation, &c., 
and through what papers? (3) Do you recommend any 
young surveyor to emigrate without getting a situation 
abroad before he goes ?—W. B. E. 


[11816.;—-Walls after Fire.—What is the proper 
treatment to walls after fire? Can the effect of smoke on 
brickwork be killed by applying a solution? If so, what? 
A practical suggestion will be esteemed.—W. F. T. 


{11817.]~Hospital Construction.—I shall be 
glad to know of a cheap work on hospital construction.— 
HospPirat. 


[11818.]—Discharge from Sewer.—What would 
be the theoretical rate of discharge from a 1¥in. glazed 
stoneware pipe sewer, circular section, without bends, 
6,700ft. long, with a fall of 1 in 400 (a) flowing full, 
@) half full? And how are the results calculated ?— 

OMSEY. 


111619.]-_Flow of Sewers.—If a pipe sewer of 
cylindrical section of given length and fall will discharge 
so many cube feet per minute if flowing half-full, how 
much more will it discharge if full? If a similar pipe 
sewer half a mile long will discharge when flowing half- 
full and full given quantities, will it not discharge less if 
longer—say five miles long? I have been referring to the 
tables of discharge in ‘“‘ Hurst’s Pocket-Book,”’ but they 
appear only to be founded on the assumption that a sewer 
of given diameter and fall will discharge the same amount 
whether long or short—e.g., diam. 12in., fall of 1/10,000, 
gives velocity ‘378ft. per second, discharge 8'91c.ft. per 
minute, and would appear to be applicable to a sewer 
10,000ft. long with a fall of 1ft., or another 100,000ft. 
long with a total fall of 10ft. Is that correct?—M. 


REPLIES. 


{11794.|—Parpoint Facing with Brick Lining. 
—In reply to “Gallatown,” the term “ Parpoint’”’ is 
purely a Yorkshire term given, I take it, by quarry 
owners to distinguish rock-faced wall-stones; the true 
term for this class of walling, according to authorities on 
building materials, is “regular coursed rubble,” and it is 
immaterial as to being faced both sides, as in parapets, 
&c., or lined with other material, such as brickwork. In 
respect to the ‘‘ through-stones ”” being damp-conductors, 
this is contrary to my experience, as this class of stone is 
very dense. With a more porous stone, by all means use 


a galvanised-iron wall-tie in preference.—ALperT OC. 
FREEMAN. 


(11799.]|—Woodwork of Windows.—The practice 
of measuring painting varies much. The usual way is to 
measure the superficial quantity per yard including 
knotting and stopping. Measure the superficies of window 
front oyer full size of openings for painting frames, the 
width of window to be measured to include returns to 
the wall; the same with the height. Take width of 
shutters, adding for edges inside of boxings by the height. 
The linings to be collected, elbows andsoffits. The sash— 
frames are numbered, and state if extra size; also the 
sash-sills. The squares to be taken by the dozen.—MutTrIc, 


[11802.]—Flashings.— The sketches are not very 
clear as to the part they represent. Kither plan would 
keep out the wet. The term ‘‘flashing’”’ is applied to lead 
let into the joints of the brickwork and made to lap over 
the gutter or over the slating of aroof.. An apron is in 
one sense certainly a part of the flashing, and seems to be 
applied to that piece of lead which hangs over the lead 
which is turned up against the brickwork; but both 
terms are often used for the same thing.—A. B. 


[11804.]—Building Construction. — Rivington’s 
work is one of the best for construction; but for other 
branches ‘Honoris’? should consult other treatises. 
“‘Mitchell’s Building Construction” gives more than 
Rivington. It treats of stability of walls, showing the 
use of formulee ; sewer construction, tall chimneys, 
graphic statics, caleulation of girders, roof covering, fire- 
resisting construction and sanitation, hot-water apparatus, 
&e. This work is compiled to prepare for the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department, the R.I.B.A. 
Surveyors’, City Guilds, &ec., and will give “ Honoris” all 
he wants for the purpose.—G. H. G. 


[11809.|—Fire Insurance.—I think the architect is 
acting with more independence if he keeps clear of 
appointments of this kind, and it is infra dig to accept 
such agencies. Certainly it is not quite professional to 
advertise that his buildings are insured durine erection 
in the particular office. Notwithstanding, a great many 
provincial architects become agents, and if they do not 
push their connection with the office they represent before 
their clients, there can be no strong objection.—As ax, 


_, (11809.]—Fire Insurance.—I do not know whether 
it is infra dig for an architect to be an agent for a fire 
msurance co. ; but I knew a member of the Council of the 
R.LB.A., now deceased, who was such an agent. There 
is the manifest advantage to the architect that if he is an 
agent, and arranges that all his buildings are insured 


through his agency, he knows exactly whea, how, and 
precisely on what terms and conditions his buildings are 
insured, which he never does when the builder is left 
unaided to insure.—W. M. R. 
[11810.]|—Joists in Concrete.—F. King had better 
use the expanded metal lathing, which can be fixed to con- 
erete ceiling by metal hooks. This will supersede the use 
of wood ceiling-joists partly buried in the concrete. No 
doubt the partial burying of any wood in concrete will 
accelerate decay if the wood is not seasoned. The ‘* Dan- 
ville Asbesticis a good fireproof plaster, which can be used 
on laths or the expanded metal or ‘‘ Jhilmil” girders, and 
would be suitable for F. King’s purpose.—G. H. G. 


[11811.]—Cost of Draughtsmanship.— The 
amount of draughtsmen’s salaries yaries so much that it 
would be impossible to say what is a fair percentage on 
the average outlay. No doubt in some cases it may be 
said that quite 2 per cent. of the architect’s percentage 
goes for draughtsmen, as in the case of competition work, 
where the drawings are all prepared by assistants. In 
offices where the principal is actively engaged in inter- 
views and general business, and his architectural work is 
chiefly done by assistants, the salaries must make a 
considerable percentage of the remuneration. No doubt 
this is the main reason why so many architects take pupils 
who are likely to become good draughtsmen. I know 
firms who entirely depend on their pupils for the draw- 
ings, and thereby save a large amount in salaries ; but it 
is neither just to the pupils nor to their own reputation. 
—ARCHITECTUS. 

[11812.] — Professional Charges. — Surveyors’ 
charges vary in regard to the charges for these duties. 
For preparing estate plan and laying out, the charge ought 
to depend on the time and trouble involved. If ‘*S. H.” 
has kept an account of his time in preparing the plan, he 
can charge so much per day, say £2 2s., or he can charge 
a percentage on the ground-rents of the houses shown. 
The charge for taking levels, preparing plans, sections, 
and specifications for the roads, and copies, must be 
charged on the estimate of the cost, say from 2} to 5 per 
cent., or by time employed. Negotiating sales of lots are 
charged for at a stipulated rate, or sometimes a sum equal 
to the year’s ground-rent is charged forletting. Inregard 
to question (6), the superintendence of buildings during 
their erection and certifying for leases, the charge is 
sometimes one-half per cent. up to £5,000, and above that 
by agreement. This superintendence is necessary to see 
that the conditions are fulfilled. Scales of charges are 
given in surveyors’ handbooks.—G. H. G. 


[11812.]—Professional Charges.—I am sorry not 
to beable to give the information ‘‘S. H.” desires, as I 
have more than twice inserted almost identically the 
same query in ‘‘ Intercommunication,”’ but no one has yet 
taken the trouble to reply. Is professional jealousy the 
cause of this?—VeEpRa. 


OF 


CHIPS. 


The Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd., of 15, Barbican, 
London, E.C., have purchased the business of the 
Positive Nut-Lock Washer Syndicate. 


At a meeting of the sanitary committee of the 
Bristol City Council, held on the 14th inst., the 
following gentlemen were interviewed with refer- 
ence to the appointment of assistant city engineer :— 
Messrs. H. W. Harding, Bristol; A. W. Metcalfe, 
Bristol ; T. L. Perkins, Bristol; L. Wigan, Bristol ; 
E. Frobisher, Leicester; L. P. Marshall, Norwich; 
G. M. Martin, Leeds; G. G. May, Ipswich ; 
W. J. Steele, Tottenham, N. Mr. W.J. Steele was 
eventually appointed. 


The foundation-stone of a new girls’ school was 
laid at Felixstowe on Tuesday week. The building 
completes a group of schools for 900 children began 
some years since, and, like the earlier portions, will 
be erected from designs by Mr. E. F, Bisshopp, 
architect, of Ipswich. It will comprise a main 
room and three classrooms, cloakroom, and lavatory. 
Mr. Thomas Ward, of Felixstowe, is the contractor, 


At the monthly meeting of the urban district 
council for Hants, held on Wednesday week, it was 
decided to borrow £23,990, a sum which has been 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board, for the 
carrying out of various public works in the district. 


A scheme for the construction of a gigantic canal 
for establishing communication between the Black 
Sea and the Baltic has been submitted to the 
Russian Minister of Ways and Communications, 
and has been very favourably regarded. Adminis- 
trative steps haye been taken to assist in the 
realisation of the scheme, 


The five-light east window of the parish church 
of St. Boniface, Bunbury, Cheshire, is about to be 
filled with stained glass at the cost of Mr. Ralph 
Brocklebank, as a Jubilee memorial. It will be 
erected from designs by Mr. Edward Frampton, 
and will represent the Crucifixion, the outside lights 
containing full-length figures of St. Boniface, and 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 


To the series of memorial windows in course of 
erection in the Chapter-house of Lichfield Cathedral 
has been added a light at the south-east corner in 
memory of the Venerable T. B, Lloyd, Archdeacon 
of Salop, who died at the rectory, Edgmond, on 
February 25, 1896. The centre panel is occupied 
with a figure of Alexander de Stavenby, forty-fifth 
bishop of the diocese, who was consecrated in 1224, 
The artist is Mr, C. E. Kempe, of London. 


_ The Eccles Town Council have notified the Local 
Government Board of their intention to borrow 


£4,928 for works of sewerage and storm-water 
drainage in the borough, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Locan AUTHORITIES AND DEFECTIVE Roaps.— 
Judge Yate-Lee was engaged several hours on 
Saturday at Whitchurch County-court in hearing 
an important action, brought by John Stephen 
Walley, a trainer of horses, against the urban dis- 
trict council of Whitchurch, Salop. The claim was 
for £50 damages, for injuries sustained by his mare 
through the collapse of a road near Whitchurch on 
the 6th February last. On the day in question the 
mare was being ridden by a servant of the plaintiff 
to a meet of hounds, when the road collapsed under- 
neath the animal, causing serious injuries to its 
knees and rendering it unfit to compete at several 
steeple-chase meetings at which it had been entered 
torun. The road in question is repairable by the 
defendants, who receive an annual grant from the 
county council for the purpose. It was stated in 
evidence that in 1895 a sewer was laid under the 
road at the exact spot where the accident happened, 
and the plaintiff’s case was that the road gave 
way through the defendant’s servants not haying 
filled up a cavity in the trench in which the 


sewer was laid, and the point at issue was solely _ 


one of the liability of the council, For the defence 
several witnesses gave evidence, amongst them being 
Mr. I. Matthew Jones, surveyor to the Chester Cor- 


poration, and Mr. Samuel Davies, surveyor to the © 


Wirral Rural Council, both of whom had examined 
the road. Mr. Jones attributed the collapse to the 
effect of a thaw after frost, The subsoil was a 
shifting sand, and during a thaw the road would 
become broken up and the surface water would 
cause such pressure on the subsoil as to create a 
cavity where there was little resistance. The 
incline at this point was 1 in 40, and his view was 
that, through the washing of the sand, a cavity had 
been created beneath the macadam, which gave 
way the moment the horse got onit. Mr. Davies— 
gave similar evidence, and agreed with the theory 
advanced as to the cause of the accident. His 
Honour held that the defendants were liable for an 
act of misfeasance. He accepted the theory put 
forward by Messrs. Jones and Davies, and rejected 
the theory of Mr. Webb, architect, on the part of 
plaintiff. He held the defendants responsible for 
the surface of the road after laying the sewer. The 
cavity might have been prevented by laying cross 
drains or having drains on the edge of the road. 
The defendants had not done enough in repairing 
the road, and judgment would therefore be for the 


| plaintiff, with costs on the higher scale. 


‘““Waitinc Monsry.’”’—Three men, engaged in 
the building trade at Millwall, applied to Mr. Mead 
at the Thames Police-court, on Monday, to grant 
them summonses against their employer for not 
paying each of them 10d., “‘ waiting” money. The 
magistrate elicited that the applicants were supposed 
to be paid at twelve o’clock on Saturday, but were 
kept an hour waiting for their money. It was on 
account of that time they wanted to claim. 


Although the amount was so small, they had, in 


consequence, discharged themselves, and had wasted 
a day coming to the Court. As the men were un- 
able to produce any agreement, Mr. Mead refused 
to grant summonses, and observed it seemed to him 
the complaint was a frivolous one. ath ey 


Wooven IncLosurRES AND THE LONDON Burtp- 
inc Acrs. — At Worship-street Police-court, on 


Monday, the case of A. Payne, district surveyor 
of East Hackney (South) and North Bow, v. D. . 


Allport, of the Wire Wove Roofing Co., was heard 
before Mr, Haden Corser. The defendant had 
erected a factory at 417, Old Ford-road, inclosing 


| one end temporarily in wood, contrary to the above 


sections ; the company was then reconstructed and 
thebuildingsstopped. Thedistrict eure ee 
either that the factory should be inclosed as required 
by the rules, or that a license should be obtained from 
the London County Council under Part VII. for the 
wooden structure. The defendant, who was repre- 
sented by a solicitor, did not dispute that he was in 
the wrong, but asked for time. The district sur- 


veyor explained that he had given aslongatimeas 
he was able under the Act, and ultimately an order 
was made to amend the work in six months, ‘‘the 
defendant not objecting,’ the defendant to pay — 
costs.—A second followed (“‘Payne y. S, Clay”). — 
In this case the defendant had erected a shed, — 
with substantially-built wooden walls and a 
slated and iron roof, above the size allowed 
e pre- 
scribed distance of the centre of the road 
adjoining, contrary to section 13. The defendant — 
maintained that the building was only a fowls” 


in the exemptions, and also within the 


house, and the road adjoining was his own private 
way, though the district surveyor showed that i 

led to two factories, one of which certainly was 
a freehold independent of the defendant, and to four 
dwelling-houses. 


28 days. ‘Twelve shillings costs. 


Disrricr Surveyor’s FEEs ror Work Done BY 
Derruty.—At Southwark Police-court, on Tuesday, — 
Mark Patrick and Son, builders, were summoned by — 
Bernard Dicksee, district surveyor, fornon-payment 
rin- 


of his charges, amounting to £23 12s. 6d., 
specting and supervising the erection of stands 


An order was made to amend in es 


. 
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within the premises of Day and Martin (Limited), 
Borough-road, to view the Jubilee procession. The 
complainant stated that he had 600 stands to look 
after, and that he deputed Mr. Brown, a young 
assistant to an architect, to inspect those erected on 
the premises in question.- Personally, he saw. 
nothing of them except from the street, but he was 
- entitled to his charges. The stands at each window 
were separate structures, and, although they only 
held seven persons each, he charged for ‘ inspect- 
ing’’ them the same fees. He also charged for 
inspecting six stands, which he disallowed on Mr. 
Brown’s report. For the defendant it was contended 
that the stands were not ‘structures’? within the 
meaning of the Act, and that the complainant was 
not entitled todo his work by deputy. Moreover, 
the young gentleman employed as deputy, ap- 
parently about 18 years of age, did not possess the 
qualifications required for the exercise of large and 
responsible powers and duties. The hearing was 
adjourned, 
Re A. M. Hiscocks.—The debtor, an architect 
and surveyor, of 115, Borough High-street, formerly 
of the Vestry of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
has presented his petition, and the usual receiving 
order was granted. An order of adjudication was 
also made. 
TT OO? 


CHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the town council of 
Middlesbrough, an electric-lighting scheme, esti- 
mated to cost £25,000, was passed, as was alsoa 
scheme of drainage to cost £10,000. 


A newmission hall in connection with St. Stephen’s 
Church has been erected in West-street, Waltham- 
stow. The hall provides seating accommodation for 
200 people, and is a substantial structure with open- 
timber roof. The exterior is faced with Woodford 
red bricks. The work was carried out by Messrs. 
KH. Fuller and Sons, the architect being Mr. J. 
Hewitson Shaw, A R.1.B.A., of 32, Albert-road, 
Walthamstow, and 22, Billiter-street, London, B.C. 


In the November issue of the Pall Mall Magazine 
is a short romance of the times of Henry of Navarre, 
entitled, ‘‘How Bois-Rosé and I Captured the 
King.’’? The author is Mr. Edward W. Jennings, 
A.R.I.B.A., who has frequently contributed to our 
illustrated pages. His last drawings were published 
in July, 1895, and were all taken from bits of 
Renaissance architecture on the Loire. It was while 
on-a sketching tour in the neighbourhood of Laon 
that he formed the idea of writing the present 
romance, which is founded on strict facts. 


_ Ina short paragraph which appeared in our last 
issue, p. 541, it was stated that the church of 
St. Gabriel, Willesden Green, which was con- 
secrated on Oct. 7, was designed by Mr. R. Philip 
Day. This was incorrect, and Messrs. W. and C. A. 
Bassett Smith and R. Philip Day should have been 
described as the joint architects. 


The largest and most important sale of freehold 


business sites ever held in Leeds was conducted on. 


Friday afternoon in the Town-hall by Messrs. 
Hepper and Sons, who disposed of 54 lots of Cor- 
poration surplus property for £71,048 2s. 9d. The 
most important lot, part of the old Post-office site, 
was sold at £75 per yard, or £49,950, to the Standard 
Life Insurance Company. 


The gilded iron gates communicating with the 

- interior of the Marquis of Exeter’s princely mansion 
at Burghley have recently undergone renovation at 

_ the hands of painters and decorators. The folding 
gates on the north front are approached by a flight 
of steps rising to the level of the terrace. They are 
designed in the cingue cento style of Italy, being 
wrought into groups of flowers and wheat ears, and 
rampant lions issuing from cornucopias, The gates 
on the west front are of similar design, but of larger 
dimensions, and the central panels bear the initials 
of the nobleman who had them erected. For about 
30 years both sets have been exposed to rain and 
storm without the application of new gilt, and 
during that time the iron has become corroded in 

_ many places, and some of the delicately-wrought 
parts are more or less damaged. The work of 
restoring them was a short time since placed in the 
hands of Mr. T. Hart, of St. Martin’s, Stamford, 
who has now executed the order. 


_ Mr. H. H. Law, C.E., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at Hipperholme on Friday 
with regard to an application from the district 

- council for sanction to borrow £3,000, for erecting 
public offices. 


Calcutta is now, says the current issue of Indian 
Engineering, the builders’ paradise. The earth- 
quake has injured almost every private house ; 
tenants are led to believe that the houses they 
inhabit may collapse and bury them any day ; and 
house owners are in despair, as they have no choice 
but to submit to whatever terms the builder may 
impose. It used to be formerly a very keen com- 
petition between builders to secure work ; it is now 

_a keen competition between house owners to secure 
_ builders who will do their work at all on any terms 
whatever. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. s 


CaRLISLE WaTER Suppry.—The Carlisle Town 
Council have, after a discussion of two and a half 
hours, adopted, unanimously, the recommendation 
of the Water Committee, founded on a report by 
Mr. Eaton, C.E., to obtain a supply of water 
for the city from the river Gelt, at an estimated 
cost of £120,000. It is proposed to tap the sources 
of the Gelt at Geltsdale, the gathering ground being 
7,500 acres in extent. The water will be brought 
in pipes to the existing main at Harraby Hill, a 
distance of 11 miles. The storage reservoir will be 
at Castle Carrock, and there ‘will be a service 
reservoir at Cumwhinton. The supply is ample, and 
it is probable that the rural. districts, or some of 
them, between Castle Carrock and Carlisle, may, in 
the course of time, take their water from the 
corporation. Steps will be taken to promote the 
necessary Bill in Parliament during next Session. 

Doveras.—The Douglas Town Council at their 
last meeting adopted a report of the water com- 
mittee that it is desirable that additional water 
should be provided at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to meet the rapidly-increasing requirements 
of the borough. To do this the committee recom- 
mended the adoption of a scheme of Mr. G. H. Hill, 
civil engineer, of Manchester, to provide a new 
reservoir in West Baldwin, at an estimated cost of 
£49,000. The proposed new reservoir will store 
300,000,000 gallons, compared with 105,000,000 
gallons in the reservoir at Kerrowdhoo, which was 
the alternative scheme, at a difference in cost of 
£1,500. The council voted unanimously in favour 
of the recommendation, and the town clerk was 
authorised to make application for legislative 
authority for carrying out the scheme. 

OLDHAM. — The formal opening of the new 
sewerage works for the town of Oldham took place 
last week. For some four years the works have 
been in progress, and they are now practically, but 
not absolutely, completed. When they were begun 
it was estimated that the cost would be about 
£200,000, but that sum will be exceeded by about 
£65,000. The effluent obtained will, it is believed 
by Mr. H. Law (the engineer for the committee), be 
satisfactory to the Mersey and Irwell Joint Com- 
mittee. Oldham is peculiarly situated on several 
hill-spurs, with their consequent depressions or 
valleys, the highest point in the borough being 
1,225ft. above the level of the sea, and the lowest 
300ft. Ithas within it 71 miles of sewers, which 
are-all connected or in process of connection with a 
sewer 103 miles long. ‘The sewers vary in size from 
12in. to 6ft. at the outfall works. The depth is 
from 10ft. to 160ft. below the hills. The average 
depth is about 40ft., and the greater part has been 
in tunnel, necessitating 62 shafts. With such 
depths underground it is necessary to have sub- 
stantial work to stand the pressure above, especially 
in view of the different natures of the ground to be 
passed through, varying from flowing quicksand to 
hard rock, and also to disturb as little as possible 
the buildings en route. The most difficult part, that 
of going under Platt’s works, with heavy machinery 
above, and within a few feet of a chimney, was 
surmounted without disturbance, and with only a 
very little damage. The committee decided, after 
consideration, to make the sewers of concrete. 
Their experience was that it was not a cheap way of 
making them, but it was an exceedingly strong one, 
far better than the ordinary way, and specially 
adapted for their requirement of strength and 
solidity. Oldham is said to be the only town that 
has made such a length of sewers in concrete, but 
the conditions are exceptional. The works are also 
constructed in concrete, and an automatic means 
is adopted to raise the sewage from the low-lying 
parts of Hollinwood, which is below the level of the 
works. The effluent, after leaving the works, is 
treated on 72} acres of land. As the land is water- 
tight, 18in. deep of the land has been excavated and 
filled with screened engine ashes and with drain tiles 
at the bottom, to drain it t> a point where a valve is 
fixed, These filters hold each 120,000 gallons. The 
work is exceedingly simple, and only cost about 
£600 per acre, while it complies with the Govern- 
ment’s stipulation of using the land. 


Or 


The work of extending the pier at Walton-on- 
the-Naze was begun on Monday in last week. 

The memorial stone of a new Constitutional Club 
at Harwich was laid by the Countess of Dalkeith on 
Saturday. The building is English Renaissance in 
style, and will occupy a site of 93ft. by 78ft., and 
will cost £3,200. Mr. James P. Alison is the 
architect. 

Mr. Alderman Booth, who will be the Mayor of 
Southport for the ensuing year, is a well-known 
artist. He is a member of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy, and was for some time art master at the 
Bradford Technical College, and fills a similar 
position at Wiganat the present time. He was one 
of the founders of the Art Exhibitions at Southport, 
has been a membar of the Southport Town Council 
for twenty years, and also occupies a seat on the 
borough bench. 
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Our Office Table. 


Tar Cambridge Town Council, judging from 
the published report of their meeting last week, 
and from what transpired previously, seem to 
be making a sad muddle over the erecting and 
finishing of their Municipal Offices and Guildhall. 
The undertaking has been in hand for some years 
on and off, one project after another being advo- 
cated and partially carried out. Mr. Wm. M. Faw- 
cett, F.S.A., the architect, carried out the first por- 
tion of his plan, which was in its turn based some- 
what upon previous ones. His design for the front 
block of buildings was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1893, when we illustrated a view of it 
(Jan. 6, 1893). Recently, however, a far: larger 
project has found supporters, it being contemplated 
to extend the site and inaugurate a more complete 
scheme in harmony with the advice given to 
the council by their architect years ago. Some- 
how or other, for reasons not evident to those un- 
acquainted with the internal differences which 
have divided the counsels of the promoters on 
this subject, the position of Mr. Fawcett became 
modified, and it seems to be becoming invidious, 
for Mr. John Belcher was appointed for a given 
agreed fee to prepare a new elevation and report. 
This has been done, and the meeting to which we 
refer was called to consider his scheme. He pro- 
poses to remove all the present buildings north of 
the Hall, and recommends the council to build a 
piazza the whole width of the facade, making a 
long colonnade for use as a carriage shelter or 
porte cochére for setting down arrivals. Above 
is a balcony approached by casements from the 
reception rooms on the first floor. The style is of 
the Later Renaissance, to be executed in Portland 
stone with Colley-Weston stone slates for the 
roofs. The principal staircase is devised in 
Sicilian marble, and the estimated cost for the 
structure is about £40,000. However, in the 
end, the debate resulted in the withdrawal of the 
motion which the Mayor had proposed in favour 
of adopting these plans by Mr. Belcher, and the 
amendment, as the substantive motion, was 
carried, so that, for the present, the matter is 
relegated to limbo possibly, and, in any case, the 
result must be far from satisfactory to all parties. 
The council seem to have two different architects, 
both members of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and the promoters, 
who, perhaps, ‘‘ might be happy with either were 
the other dear charmer away,’’ have both archi- 
tects on their hands. The Mayor stated one 
reason why he favoured Mr. Belcher’s scheme, 
as being due to his anxiety to confer a benefit on 
posterity, but the voting which followed the dis- 
cussion indicates a contrary opinion among these 
Cambridge worthies which apparently accords 
with the Irish M.P.’s question, ‘* What has 
posterity done for us, gentlemen, so why should 
we provide for posterity ? Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.’’ The Town Council will 
probably bring the matter up again some day ; 
they cannot leave it where it is with credit to all 
concerned, particularly if justice is to be done to 
Messrs. Fawcett and Belcher. 


Tur City Corporation has had another great 
windfall for its Guildhall Art Gallery, in the 
form of the gift by Mr. D. P. Sellar, of Brent- 
wood and Kirremuir, of a collection of 200 pic- 
tures by old Dutch, Italian, and English masters. 
The generous donation has been gratefully 
accepted, and the Lord Mayor will go to see the 
pictures with Sir E. J. Poynter early in November. 
The gift will hasten the consideration of the 
urgent necessity of providing a larger and more 
suitable gallery for the reception of the Corpora- 
tion’s art treasures. 


Tue engineer to the London County Council 
has informed the highways committee of that 
body that there are some cracks in the Queen 
Victoria-street subway near the Mansion House 
and also at the Blackfriars end, caused apparently — 
by the execution of works at a lower level, but he 
states that it is as yet impossible to fix with any de- 
gree of certainty to what extent the subway may 
be affected. The committee, recognising the fact 
that there are in the subway. both water and gas 
mains, have informed the companies owning them 
of the circumstance, and that special facilities 
would be afforded them for the protection of their 
mains. They have thought it necessary, in order 
to insure swift detectionof any danger of the mains 
being interfered with by any further subsidences, 
tohaye them kept constantly under observation, 
and for this purpose to employ watchmen both by 


day and night, and they are informed that it has 
also been necessary to retain after the usual hours 
the subway inspectors, who have special knowledge 
as‘to the mains in the subway. The committee 
think it probable that the cost of the supervisioa 
miy eventually be recovered, and have instructed 
the solicitor to take any steps he may cpnsider 
necessary to safeguard the council’s interest in the 
matter. 

Wirx regard to the recent action of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation ia throwing overboard the 
recommendation of the committee to intrust the 
planning of the proposed new asylum to Messrs. 
Morton and Chamberlain, and deciding to obtain 
plans ina limited competition, as reported by us 
last week, page 541, ‘‘A Bristol Architect’’ of 
nearly 40 years’ standing writes supporting the 
action of the committee. He says that, in his 
judgment, speakiog as one intimately con- 
cerned during the whole of his practice with the 
working of competitions, the Birmingham Asylum 
Committee exercised a most wise discretion in 
setting their faces resolutely against that system 
for the new buildings, and for the following rea- 
sons, which were, more or less, doubtless, present 
to their minds :—(1) That no branch of the pro- 
fession other than asylum planning has got more 
completely into the hands of a select few, and 
those about the most extravagant and careless as 
regards expenditure to be found in the whole of 
London ; and (2) that it is better, all things being 
fairly equal, not to go out of Birmingham for 
plans and superintendence. He adds that he 
could give proofs of the inner working of these 
competitions, which, in nine cases out of ten, 
have had a distinctly unfortunate result for the 
public pur-e. 

Unver a Parliamentary Bill the St. Anne’s-on- 
Sea- Urban District Council have carried out a 
great improvement to the beach, which for many 
years wai buta barren waste of sand and pools of 
water. St. Anne’s has only been in existence 21 
years. The front formerly belonged to the St. 
Anne’s Land and Building Company, but the 
council, under an Act of Parliament, acquired it. 
The works, which have been of a costly character, 
have been in progress since January last, and are 
now completed. Prior to the commencement of 
the work there was opposition from the residents 
on the front, but, now that the work is com- 
pleted, it is found that the mounds, &»., do not 
interfere with the outlook from the houses on the 
front, as was at one time feared. The old narrow 
promenade has been considerably widened, and 
along the whole length rockery has been placed to 
a height of about d5ft. On the inner side of the 
rockery earth has been banked up and trees 
planted. Lawns intervene between these and the 
roadway, and they are to be used for tennis and 
children’s playgrounds. Shelters, fountains, and 
bandstands have been built, and the work has 
entirely altered the appearance of the front. 


Tue Science and Art Committee's report upon 
the administration and cost of the museums of the 
Science and Art Department, issued on Satur- 
day, calls attention, as had been antici- 
pated, to the danger of destruction by fire to 
which the priceless collections at the South 
Kensington Museumare exposed. The committee 
regard it as their immediate duty to lay before the 
House of Commons their very strong opinion that 
permanent buildings for the adequate accommo- 
dation of the collections at the South Kensington 
Museum should be proceeded with without delay. 
They are of opinion that it will be a source of 
grave discredit to the country if the settlement of 
this matter, which has been the subject of con- 
sideration by Governments for many years, and of 
endless correspondence between the departments 
concerned, is any longer delayed. 


Mr. C. H. Broprz, F.R.I.B.A., of 17, South- 
ampton street, W.C., writes a warning note in 
Monday’s Zimes as to the risk of a similar epidemic 
to that now raging at Maidstone, which is, he 
alleges, almost invited by the drainage arrange- 
mentsin North London. This district is, he says 
served by a main sewer of the London County 
Council, which takes the drainage of part of Kil- 
burn, in the county of Middlesex, by means of 
branch sewers. In times of heavy rainfall the 
volume of water coming down from the hicher 
ground of Hampstead, &c., not only prevents the 
Kilburn drainage from passing away, but forces 
the sewage from the main sewer up the branch 
sewers and drains, and frequently causes both 
storm water and sewage to rise in the basements 
of certain houses. This has happened twice this 
year, and in the last great storm of September 29 
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the houses were flooded with the storm water and 
sewage to a depth of 15in. to 18in. The Willesden 
authorities stite that, although very desirous to 
prevent it, they are helpless in the matter, and 
that the remedy lies with the London County 
Council, whose main sewers are of insufficient 
capicity to properly drain the district. 

A CONFERENCE of representatives of the Poor- 
law Unions of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
the North Lonsdale Division of Lancashire was 
held at the County Hall, Carlisle, on Friday, to 


discuss the proposed establishment of a joint |. 


asylum for imbéciles and epileptic poor. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. A. F. Carwen, chair- 
man of the Whitehaven Union, and nearly all the 
unions were represented. Mr. Jenner - Fast, 
Local Government inspector, waspresent. After 
some discussion it was agreed to appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of a delegate from each union 
desiring to join in the scheme, for the purpose of 
obtaining information, and draw up a report to he 
submitted to the various boards of guardians. In 
reply to a question as to where the institution was 
likely to b3 built, the Caairman mentioned 
Threlkeld, near Keswick, as a convenient centre, 
land being cheap there, water good, and the dis- 
trict healthy. : 

Peorte passing along Princes-street, Hdin- 
burgh, have recently been surprised, says the 
Scotsman, to see what appeared to be a new struc- 
ture on the face of the Castle Rock. The struc- 
ture in question, however, is not a new one. It 
is, in fact, the old masonry platform on which 
was reared a derrick or crane for lifting water- 
buckets from the tower of the well-house beneath, 
and has thus come to be called the ‘‘ Wallace’’ 
(properly well-house) cradle. This was the only 
supply of water available for the garrison. This 
ancient relic of the time when the Castle was a 
fortress had gradually become disintegrated and 
unsafe. It has now been repaired by the division 
officer in charge of the Castle buildings. Nota 
single stone has been moved out of its place, and 
the joints have been filled with cement mortar. 
The repairs have, unfortunately, given the struc- 
ture a new appearance, but in a year or so the 
smoke of the va'ley will no doubt tone it down to 
the colour of the rock. ‘lo the west of it, the 
buttress of the picturesque watch-tower at the 
angle has also been newly pointed. 

Mr. Jonn H. James, M.S.A., who gained silver 
medals from the Royal Society of British Archi- 
tects and in the National Competition for his 
measured drawings of Llandaff Cathedral, hasnow 
written a complete history and survey of that 
building, the greatest of the four Welsh 
Cathedrals, which is to be published by the Western 
Mail Publishing Company. Numerous illustra- 
tions will be given, including a plan, elevations, 
details, and sketches in full-page and double-page 
plates. The book will be printed and finished on 
cream vellum (size 12in. by 10in.), and bound in 
holland with a design onthe cover in gilt and 
colours. We published some of Mr. James’s 
drawings which will appear in the ‘‘ History and 
Survey of the Cathedral Church of Llandaff’’ in 
our issues of July 12 and 26 and August 2, 1895. 


Taz annual statement of exports from Aber- 
deen to the United States for the year ending 
Thursday in last week has now been made up by 
Mr. Andrew Murray, Advocate, U.S. Consular 
Agent for the Aberdeen District. From this 
statement it appears that there is a decrease for 
the year over all in the value of the exports of 
about £2,000. The total value of the exports for 
the year amounts to 413,802dol., as compared 
with 423,165dol. in 1836. The striking feature 
in the returns is the very large falling-off iu the 
exports in polished granite. In 1896 the value 
of the polished granite exported was about 
£55,452; this last year it has fallen to about 
£37,000, or a decrease of the large amount of 
about £18,500. It is another serious feature of 
the returns that the granite exports have been 
smallest in the quarter jast ended, as indicating 
that the trade is still on the downward trend. 
For the quarter ended 31st December last year 
the exports amounted to fully £10,000; for the 
quarter ended 31st March last to about £7,200; 
for the quarter ended 30th June to about £12,700 ; 
and in the last quarter the value went down toa 
little over £7,000. ‘The increase in the American 
tariff is the most obvious cause for the falling-off, 
and coming as it did upon an article on which 
the margin of profit was rapidly becoming a dis- 
appearing quantity, this la‘est increase hes been 
seriously felt. But the growing development of 
the American native quarrying and stonecutting 


industries has tended to the repression o 
Scotch export trade; and particularly would this 
be so in the face of the combined extensive use of 
foreign granite by Aberdeen manufacturers for 
American orders. The returns now to hand call 
for the serious attention of Aberdeen merchants, 
if the American branch of the staple industry of 
the city is to continue in a prosperous and healthy 
state. 
OO 


CHIPS, 


Mr. Harrison Later, 
Messrs. Watson and Wilson, contractors for certain 
works at Like Thitlmere, and the Manchester Cor- 
poration, has been sitting for the past fortnight to 
hear evidence. The contractors’ case is not yet 
finished, and no estimate can be formed as to the 
date on which a decision will be arrived at. 


At Magourney Church, near Cork, a carved oak 
communion table was dedicated last week. It is 
Perpendicular in style, is 7ft. long by 3ft. 3in. in 
height, and is divided into three compartments. 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, carried 
out the work. © 


The large block of flats and shops which is being 
completed on the site of Heath Lodge, 514, Wands- 
worth-road, Clapham, S.W. (now known as Heath- 
terrace) has been executed from the designs, and 


ee 


under the superintendence of, Mr. T. E. Lidiard - 


James, F.R.1I.B.A., of Lonsdale Chambers, 27, 
Chancery-lane, London, W.C. ‘The contractorsare 
Messrs Holloway Bros., of Victoria Works, Queen’s- 
road, Battersea, and Mr. J. C. Lewis has acted as 
clerk of the works, ; 


Messrs. White and Sons, metal workers, of 
297, Oxford-street, London, have erected in the 
church of St. Alban, at Birmingham, a light, 
but very beautiful,.iron chancel screen, from the 
designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., a 
church by his wife, in memory of the late Mr, James 
H. Mole, one of St. Albans’ warmest friends and 


the arbitrator between 


gift to the - 


bs 


benefactors, and for some time churchwarden, The i 
screen consists of five arches resting upon a chancel 


wall. The central gate is surmounted by a large 
light iron cross. The ornamentation throughout is 
in wrought iron ribbon scroll work. An artistic 
feature of the new screen lies in the great variety of 
design displayed in the almost innumerable scroll 
terminals, no two of which appear to be alike, , 


A new peal of bells and a clock were dedicated at 
the parish church of St. Veryan last week. The 
work has been done by Mr. Stokes, of Woodbury, 
and Mr. Cornish, of Plymouth; the former being 
contractor for the bells, and the latter for the 
clock. The bell-chamber was entirely gutted, new 
oak beams, floor, and oak frame for six bells being 


fixed in the place of the old decayed timber. The~ 
three old bells were sent to London to Warner’s 


foundry—two to be turned and one to be recast ; 


the firm also cast three new bells to make a peal — 


of six. 


The corporation of Wolverhampton a short time 
ago decided to pave certain streets with wood 
blocks; and during the past week Mr. H. Holloway, 
contractor of that town, has been engaged in pre- 


paring a portion of Dudley-street for the change in ~ 


the character of the pavement of the thoroughfare. 
On Monday morning the first wood block was laid 
by Alderman T. V. Jackson, the chairman of the 
public works committee, to whom was presented a 
silver-headed axe, bearing a suitable inscription. 


A portion of North-street and Stafford-street will © 


also be laid with wood blocks. 


A London syndicate contemplates erecting at 
Newquay a promenade pier, with a pavilion, landin 
stage fof steamers and bats, the pavilion to be ak 
for entertainments, skating, &c. Th2 engineer is 


Mr. Robert H. B. Neal, C.E., of Plymouth, who ~ 


had received instructions to make a survey and 
report. 


- On Friday, at Hall, Col. W. L. Coke, M.IC E., 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
into the application made by the city corporation 
for sanction, under a local Act of last session, to an’ 
agreement for the purchase of the undertaking of 
the Kington Gas Light Company. The town clerk, 
Mr, Bi. Laverack, said that Hull was supplied by 
three gas companies, the Kingston being the oldest, 
and situated in the heart of the city. The price 
agreed upon between the corporation and the com- 
pany was £92,500, figures which were based upon 


an average of the company’s profits, which last 
was really | 


year amounted to £4,976. The purchase 
part of a scheme by which they hoped to dismantle 


the works altogether, and make a new street — 


through the area. A local solicitor objected to the 
amount of the purchase money as exorbitant. 
Ald. Massey, chairman of the gas committee, gay~ 
evidence in support of the scheme, as did alo Mr. 
F. J. Bancroft, waterworks ineer. 
biggin, of Manchester, said that if he had been 
engaged by either of the parties directly interested 


to make a valuation, his price would haye been 


£115,000. The inquiry was closed, 
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TWO QUALITIES OF WORK. 


4 Mage virtues of honest design and con- 
struction are often obscured by the 
means undertaken to attainthem. We place 
before us an ideal of transcendent beauty, 


which we then proceed to deface or rob little | 


by little, that at last nothing is left of the 
original. A well-conceived design, say, for 
@ municipal building is prepared by the most 
skilful of architects; but before it enters upon 
the contract stage the process of degradation 
has been steadily at work. The draughts- 
men have unconsciously done their best to 
rob the design of all the spirit and freshness 
which it possessed when it left the pencil of 
the artist ; slight changes of proportion have 
been made in the facades and salient features; 
the tower has been spoilt of its contour; the 
mouldings have suffered in their profiles ; 
cornices and projections have been reduced, 
and sculptural ornament has been denuded 
of its boldness and accentuated relief, and 
all this change has been simply due to the re- 
drawing to alarger scaleof the original sketch. 
The accents of touch due to the pencil of 
the artist are lost in the scaled geometrical 
drawing in a flatness of treatment or 
a dull level of draughtsmanship. Or it 
may be ‘‘a ghost” has produced a design 
which cannot be sustained in the actual 
building where materials have to be treated, 
and practically the scheme undergoes so 
complete a change, that what was, at least, 
artistic in conception gives place toa very 
ordinary and commonplace building. There 
is often much that is impracticable in the 
drawings of architects’ details that have 
to be altered or modified in the execu- 
tion; but we are not now speaking of 
this, but of designs which, by the process 
of reproduction lose their character and 
intention. Then comes the still more 
destructive process of making the drawings 
Square with the bill of quantities. Altera- 
tions and a general “cutting - down ” 
follow, to the dismay of the architect. 
Even if the working drawings are not left 
to the quantity surveyor to modify and alter 
to suit his bill, the change actually takes 
place, for it is the bill, and not the drawings, 
that is followed. Imagine such alterations 
as these: brick substituted for stone, reduc- 
tion in thickness of walls, cornices cut down 
in projection, three-quarter or whole columns 
struck out and pilasters substituted, the cur- 
tailment or mutilation of all details and 
joinery throughout the building. Thus re- 
duced and pared down, the design of the 
architect is ready for tendering. It is 
now, in the pages of the ‘ quantities” 
at least, a mere ghost of its former 
_ self; the whole life is taken out of 

it, but as yet the owners and the public 
know nothing of what has been done on 
paper. The next step in the process of 
degradation is left to the wily contractor. 
One thing is specified, another thing is con- 
tracted for, and the dual nature of the 
transaction is sometimes shared in all round 
by owner and architect, by architect and 
contractor, and by contractor and sub-con- 
tractor or manufacturer. Each is ready to 
profess one thing, and do another. Have 
we not heard of the architect accepting 
illicit commissions from the contractor and 
tradesmen ?—and what is this but specifying 
with one hand for the best and with the 
ether accepting a bribe for an inferior article ? 
Happily this kind of dishonesty is not 
common, but it sometimes takes another 


of the low tender can only mean one of 
two things: the desire to take advantage 
of the builder in a pecuniary sense, or 
a compliant attitude towards him in the 
passing of his work, which is scarcely honest 
to the client. In short, the architect is 
willing to accept an inferior article, though 
he has specified the best. When the lowest 
tender is taken it means generally that there 
are two qualities, or that the specification 
is elastic enough to accommodate both 
—a kind of duality of conscience that 
is very objectionable, to say the least. 
But it does not end here; the con- 
tractor and the manufacturer resort to 
the same thing for their mutual advan- 
tage. The lowness of the tender has to be 
made up in some way. The conciliation of 
the architect is one means; another is the 
practice of getting the manufacturer to quote 


;a low price on the understanding that 


the high quality of the goods described 
will not be demanded, or that another 
tradesman will bid lower. The way 
this is is done has been described. The 
trading firm is placed in opposition to 
a competitor in the same trade, who is 


willing to supply the goods at a reduced 


price, but the quality of the goods is 


kept secret. Thus the inferior article is 


placed in competition with one of superior 


merit, and the deluded tradesman reduces 


his price accordingly. This practice can be 
at once checked if the architect specified with 


more fulness, and supplied more detail, or 


insisted on samples of quality being sub- 
mitted with the tender. In the manner we 


have described, it becomes easy to substitute 
workmanship of a quality very different in 


kind to that which has been specified. 


Hiveryone knows how very hard it is to 
maintain the standard of quality in certain 
materials and workmanship, and there are 
several ways of subverting the specifications 
To take such a material as 
With the several varieties of clay and 
manufacture on the market, it is impossible 
to insure a delivery of goods always up to 
the mark. -Imperfectly-burnt place-bricks 


and drawings. 
brick. 


and grizzles find their way into the building, 


even when the clerk of the works is on the 
Sappy deals and battens and shaky 


alert. 
timber in balk are surreptitiously introduced ; 


east iron of inferior quality; castings like 
pillars and girders find their way on the work 
that are not without blemishes like air-holes 


and cracks; stone with vents and veins, 
intended for piers and to bear heavy loads, 


is delivered. In such cases the samples 


afford no guarantee, but are merely a pre- 


text to blind the architect who relies on 
them too implicitly. Sub-contracting also 


has in some instances made it easy to cir- 
cumvent the  architect’s 
doing away with the personal superin- 
tendence of the contractor. The usual 
clause which runs, “‘ The contractor is not to 


sublet the works or any part thereof without 
the consent of the architect,’ is, no doubt, a 


useful proviso to keep the contract in the 


hands of one person, and yet it is sometimes 


beneficial to let the work to someone who is 


more skilled, as for example, an engineer 


for heating or ventilating, an artist for the 


supply of stained glass or metal work, or for 


decoration. Whichever way it is, the ques- 
tion should be decided by the architect at the 
initial stage of the work. If the sub-con- 
tractor enters into an agreement with the 
contractor to execute the particular work, 
providing all materials, and to complete the 
same in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, indemnifying the general 
contractors from all loss and damages 
which may be sustained by the latter 
in consequence of his own neglect, there 
would be little harm done; but the fact 
is that contractors who make low offers sub- 
let portions of the work without consent, and 
often without any binding agreement be- 
tween them, so that the architect has to deal 


intentions by 


level. 


with more than one party without satisfac- 
tory redress, much to the hindrance of the 
building and to its disadvantage. Let us 
imagine a case where the contractor has sub-- 
let the labour of the brickwork. The archi- 
tect finds fault with the pointing; many of 
the joints are left unfilled with mortar, or 
the prescribed quantity of lime is not used. 
He appeals to the contractor, who is the 
responsible party, and he in turn to the sub- 
contractor, and there the matter ends. No 
correction is made, and all the architect can 
do is to make a deduction, if that is possible. 
If it is the carpentry and joinery, or the 
plumber’s work that is sublet, the affairs 
become more vexatious and troublesome, and 
any restitution, if demanded, threatens arbi- 
tration or litigation. 2 

The profession are not altogether exempt 
from blame. Detail drawings are often made 
in excess of the contract and quantities, and 
the contractor derives a double advantage 
by objecting to carry them out, for he not 
only scores a point by showing their excess, 
but he is enabled to take advantage by 
substituting inferior materials, The builder 
says he cannot execute a detail for a case- 
ment window which shows thicker frames 
and a more elaborate system of jointing than 
he tendered for ; but if prevailed upon to 
carry it out, he omits something equally im- 
portant, and puts on an inferior weather- 
fastening to the casement. When will the 
architect learn the lesson of preferring the 
plainer way of doing a thing, which is 
more likely to be executed with care ? 
How often an architect tries to insert a 
piece of ornament or carying; but how 
little he thinks what he gains by win- 
ning over the builder to carry it out! 
Something else is omitted : the builder takes 
care that he shall not lose by it. Perhaps 
another extra enrichment in a cornice, but at 
how great a cost !—inferior timber or bad 
door fastenings—and so it is throughout. The 
‘* sive-and-take ” principle does not answer 
when the building price is low all round— 
when everything is cut down to the finest. 
So long as the desire of the client is to 
obtain a larger quantity of work for his 
money than is either honest or straightfor- 
ward, we cannot wonder if the contractor 
does his best to obtain his share by no less 
unscrupulous means. When tendering is no 
longer a kind of mock auction confined to 
men’who try to win by undercutting a fair 
profit, when a tender is only submitted on an 
identical basis and a clear understanding of 
the designer’s intention, these drawbacks to 
good architecture and building will dis- 
appear. 

OEE _____ 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


\ \ J ITH much that is average, we have here 

a number of works which mainly are 
experimental or imitative of ‘‘ advanced” 
schools; but even these latter are more to 
be desired than the commonplace and 
nauseating sentimentalities which pander 
to the public taste and overwhelm the 
picture market. In the central gallery of 
the Suffolk-street institution several land- 
scapes, sea, and river-scapes-are hung. One 
large contributor is Montague Smyth. “In - 
the Fen Country,” a dark, misty effect, the 
vein of much of this painter’s landscape work, 
always naturalistic, but never commonplace. 
‘* Across the Dunes” (35), ‘‘ Homeward ” 
(40), ‘On the Quayside” (212), ‘* Bathing 
Time ” (221), are all honest and sympathetic 
renderings. Tom Robertson’s luminous sea- 
scape, ‘‘On the Ayrshire Coast” (10), and 
“The Way to the Farm”; ‘ Evening 
Glow,” by Adam E. Proctor; ‘* Yarmouth 
Trawlers,” by G. S. Walters; an evening 
effect by J. Sanderson Wells (21) are a few 
other works which rise above the average 
To pass for a moment from landscape 
to the imaginative. Whatisto be said of 


; _and less objectionable form. The acceptance 
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F. Cayley Robinson’s allegory, ‘‘ The Return 
of Spring”? We have on former occasions 
spoken with some pleasure of the work of 


this promising artist. There is always 
a quaintness and poetic symbolism in 
it. In this picture we have all the 


elements of a fine idea, but spoilt by the 
utterly dejected and inanimate - looking 
maidens who are floating in mid-air down 
the courtyard of a Medizeyal castle, dropping 
from their hands daffodils. Grace and 
rhythmic motion are undoubtedly present 
in Mr. Robinson’s composition ; the warmly- 
lighted dormitory window, through which a 
young motheris seen in bed with her new-born 
babe, and the many signs of a regeneration of 
nature and of life are evident; but the 
grotesqueness of the drawing is carried to 
an extreme. A clever and humorous figure- 
study is H. M. Liven’s ‘‘A Lesson in 
Anatomy,” an elderly Frenchman or pro- 
fessor holding a wooden-limbed doll, with 
which he is illustrating his lecture (23), is 
at least fantastic. His other subjects, and 
his figure of a man, pleased, but helpless 
under the influence of drink—‘‘ Where 
Ignorance is Bliss,” &c. (208)—are simple 
but clever satires. Abbey Altson sends a 
figure-subject, ‘‘ Meditation,” well drawn, 
in the figure of a girl in black leaning on 
mantelpiece before a small fiyve-o’clock tea- 
table, in the glow of a lamp. J. W. T. 
Manuel’s small figure -sketches, though 
slight in colour, are brilliant and spirited— 
especially his ‘‘ Etoile de Paris,” a bright 
and vivacious danseuse. §. M. Laurence’s 
** Kynance Coye”’ is broadly handled, and 
the colour of sea and rock fresh. Arthur 
Ryle’s vigorous landscape sketch (29) is a 
clever impression. In a few dashing strokes 
of colour he gives the effect of light on the 
wild moor and the dark stormy clouds. More 
finished is Arnold Helcké’s ‘‘ Sunshine after 
Rain,” cattle watering at a brook. Over the 
fireplace a few pictures arrest attention, but 
of an ordinary kind. A large landscape in 
the centre —‘‘A Summer’s Morning ” — 
represents a small harbour. The bright 
streak of sea on the horizon and the 
masts of vessels lying at anchor, are relieved 
by a large tract of uncultivated foreground. 
The tufts of furze and rank grass in the latter 
are well painted. Terrick Williams’ ‘A 
Sunlit Sea” (52), is luminous, the atmo- 
sphere and sunlight admirable. Near it a 
bold and vigorous picture by F. A. W. T. 
Armstrong, ‘‘ The Torrent,” must be noticed ; 
a torrent from some mountain side is sweep- 
ing down with relentless force, carrying 
débris and trees in its devastating path. His 
other works—Coombe Dingle, Bristol and 
Lake, Capel Curig—are forcible ‘‘ notes” or 
sketches. A small delicately-painted study 
of a girl adjusting a necklace, seated on a 
marble bench in a colonnade overlooking the 
sea, has a Tadamaesque setting; but it 
lacks tone. A child study (54), by G. Hill- 
yard Swinstead, is gracefully painted. 
Another clever figure subject by Adam E. 
Proctor’s ‘Three Generations,” is a group of 
gipsies seated round a large cauldron of 
boiling water. In the sunlight behind area 
whithgig and other attractions of a country 
fair. Fresh in colour is Alfred S. Edwards's 
coast view ‘‘The Birthplace of Cuyp” (60), 
and a pleasant girl’s face is N. Prescott- 
Dayies’ “ Sun Kissed.” 

Sir Wyke Bayliss, the president, con- 
tributes a splendid interior of «St, Peter’s, 
tome,” showing an eyening effect in the vast 
basilica, The perspective is taken from a 
nearly central position in the nave, and the 
lighted dome with the great central high 
altar under its baldacchino closes the vista. 
The gleaming light on the mosaics and 
marble pavement, and the panels and 
arabasques of the piers and arches, is 
enhanced by the sombre shadow tones of the 
arcades and vault, all painted with inimit- 

. able skill. The scarlet of the vestments in 
the procession add brilliancy to the scene. 
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His other great interior is in the N.W. 
Gallery, and represents Amiens (234), a 
still more successful feat of drawing and 
colour. The darker masses of screens and 
stalls give effect to the lofty nave bathed in 
light of jewel-like richness and tone. 

In the centre position on the long wall is a 
beautiful work by Sir Edward Burne Jones, 
Bart., a large painted decorative design 
showing the mosaic subject over the chancel 
arch in the American Church of St. Paul’s, 
in Rome, set up in 1893. Sir Edward has 
here exhibited the great powers of his 
imaginative genius. The subject is ‘‘ Christ 
upon the Tree of Life.” The composition is 
in every way dignified and original. The 
centre figure of Our Saviour is seen at the 
apex of the pointed arch, springing out of a 
conyentionalised tree, whose root rises from 
the crown of arch, and whose branches 
ramify in beautiful curves bounded by 
an outer arched form. A landscape occupies 
the space directly over the arch. The out- 
stretched arms of Our Lord give the form of 
the Cross to the central figure, though the 
artist dispenses with the Crucifix itself. On 
the left side (right of the Saviour) is Adam, 
typical of man; on the other side stands a 
graceful figure of a woman, holding Abel at 
her breast, Cain clinging to her skirts. 
These figures stand on a lower level, over the 
haunches of the arch, and in the landscape. 
At the side of Adam is a sheaf of wheat, and 
by the side of the woman a lily as the emblem 
of purity. Nothing can be more dignified, and 
while it is strictly symbolic, it is also decora- 
tive. The figures are devoid of archaic stiff- 
ness, and that of Christ is dignified and 
pathetic. The scheme of colouring on the 
panel is in a low key, and in blue of subdued 
shades. The portrait of the President, by 
T. Ff. M. Sheard (93), is characteristic as a 
likeness, and well painted, though we cannot 
say the personality is realised. J. Fitz- 
Marshall’s ‘‘ Disputed Territory” (64) is 
clever—a pup and kitten disputing possession 
ofachair. Henry Thos. Schafer’s ‘‘ Fairer 
Than Morning,” a study ofa girl in light 
drapery ; the amber tones in T. Robertson’s 
**On the Lagoons” (75), W. Peter Watson’s 
‘‘An East Anglian Port” in Norfolk (71), 
a clever sketch by Val Davis, ‘‘ The Path” 
(69), the large landscape by A. Meade, 
‘*Morn” (96), tenderly painted, John M. 


Macintosh’s harmony of colour ‘‘ Red 
Osiers,” and Stuart Lloyd's ‘‘ Haunted 
House” (130) may be named. Leonard 


Watts’s study of a girl at prayer, ‘“‘Ora Pro 
Nobis ” (113), is handled with feeling. 

In the other galleries a few pictures 
deserve a passing notice. ‘‘ Meditation” 
(138), by Joseph H. Bentley, is a nice study ; 
there is some cleverness in G. A, Holmes’s 
‘A Study in Natural History ”’ (139), also a 
large landscape (147), a winding river passing 
through misty meadows, by Fred Milner, and 
the admirable colour in Alfred 8. Edwards’s 
“A Fisherman’s Hayen” (150). Robt. 
Goodman’s ‘‘ Harly Harvest” is strong in its 
colour and tone, the sunset effect and the 


blue clouds rising are painted with much 


feeling and firmness. W. Ayerst Ingram’s 
ambitious seascape ‘‘ Hyening,” is feelingly 
painted. Hal Hurst’s study of a girl holding 
violets and wearing the same flower in her 
hair, is delicate and refined, and his work, “The 
Spirit of the Water Lily ” (177), an idealised 
study of a nude figure seated on a bough of 
a willow tree over a placid lake with water- 
lies, is an ambitious work for a young 
member. The drawing of the figure is 
graceful, and the colour delicate. 

_Mr. G. H. Sime’s work, too, is promising ; 
his portrait, a full length of a lady in shades 
of heliotrope, standing against a light blue 
curtain, isan experiment in colour. Another 
lady’s portrait, Mrs. W. Simonds, by J. 
Sanderson Wells (163), is a more finished 
example, and the colour scheme of white 
satin and brown against a rich blue back- 
ground is pleasing. Sir Wyke Bayliss has a 
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One or two spirited works are seen in the 


S.W. Gallery. J. W.T. Manuel is daringin | 


his garish picture ‘‘ Rosherville,” a motley 


gathering of Hast- Enders, ’Arries and - 
*Arietts, soldiers and sailors and their lasses, 


on a vivid green lawn surrounded by statuary. 
&c. The chief note of contrast is the vivid 
blue dress of a girl and her sailor lad. The 
work is strong enough for a signboard as 
regards colour. The picture by Wright 
Barker, ‘‘ Ambition” is a masterly horse 
study; two unharnessed horses catch sight 
of galloping hunters through a field, one of 
them is restive, and with frenzied eye is 
held with difficulty. ‘The Lonely Road” 
(200), by S. H. Sime, is a dark country road 
by a churchyard; beyond are the flickering 
lights of a city. A gentleman and lady in 
evening dress are walking home; their 
figures by moonlight cast a weird shadow 
on the road; but there is more—the work 
suggests fearsomeness. “A Night Out” 


(210), by R. Ponsonby Staples, 1s painted 


with considerable force. The crowd of play- 
goers in evening dress seated round the 
stage of a theatre is full of animation. A. 
young lady in front stalls dressed in a low- 
cut silk dress and the elderly habitué by 
her side are drawn with much expression. 
Above it Oscar Eckhardt sends another 
study of London life in ‘“ Artificial Ice,” a 
good title for the posse of ladies in fashion- 
able hats and capes, who are looking at 
skaters on the rink. The large, almost. 
graceless, picture of ‘The Annunciation” 
has little that can suggest such a theme; 
the cold colours are unpleasant. ‘* Hallow 
Fen,” by R. Gemmell-Hutchison, is a work 
of some power. 

The North-west Gallery (water colours) has- 
a cleverly-conceived subject, ‘‘ Touchstone 
and the Shepherd” (215), by John Hyre, 
brilliant in colour; near it W. lee 
Hankey’s ‘“‘A Full Tide” is_ broad, 
and there are liquidity and _ reflected 
light on the water; H. Sylvester Stannard 
has a fine marsh or river-scape broadly 
handled (218). Frank Spenlove-Spenloye 
sends a richly-coloured pine-wood subject, 
‘‘ The Golden Hour” (219), ‘‘ Karly Morning, 
Dordrecht,” in nice tone, and seyeral other 
drawings. Geo. C. Haité has some delight- 


ful sketches in broad simple washes as ‘‘The — 


Bridge,” ‘‘A Country Road,” ‘An April 
Shower” (295), ‘Apple Auction,” all 
brilliant and natural. W. Harding Smith 


is a contributor of several good works; — 


amongst these we notice his ‘ Sunrise, 
Venice” (223), ‘* Emmanuel Hospital, 
James-street” (280). Of other works, we 
can mention only those of Albert Kinsley, 
a view of Margate from the West Beach 
(226); of W. H. J. Boot (250); and R. 
Machell’s allegory ‘“‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is Within You” (274), chiefly clever as a 
symbolic and decorative design. Oscar 
Eckhardt has a bright figure study, ‘‘ Roses, 
Roses all the Way,” a lady driving amidst 
a shower of roses, and another subject 
on the screen by W. Lee Hankey, a girl in a 
stubble field (314), is worth notice for its 
simple treatment. 


LESSONS FROM THE PARIS CHARITY 
BAZAAR,* 


INTRODUCTION, 


if PROPOSE to recall some of the facts of 
the recent Paris Bazaar Fire, and I shall 
be doing so, gentlemen, before the members of 
the profession with whom to a great extent will 
rest the responsibility of future catastrophes of 
this description. Great Britain alone has an 
approximate total loss of property by fire of seven 
million pounds per annum; and remember, this 
is an absolute loss of the nation’s wealth, and the 
wealth of the communities concerned. The annual 

* By Epwiy O. Sacus, F.8.8., Architect. A Paper read 
before the Architectural Association on Friday eyening 
last. (See report of discussion on p. 610 post.) 


charming little interior of St. Marks, Venice. 
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loss of life is very heavy, and the number injured 
exceedingly large. Now, quite apart from senti- 
mental reasons, is it not very curious that in such 
a practical country as ours we should allow this 
constant drain on life and property, and, what is 
more, allow it to a far greater extent than is the 
case in several other countries which are by no 
means so. businesslike as we are, and are certainly 
not doing so much to prolong life as we do in this 
country You know it is the old saying that 
“‘ laws are made to be broken,’”’ and I am sure 
many of you pride yourselves on your “ cute- 
ness ’’ in having found some outlet, some make- 
shift or excuse, for avoiding some of the few 
requirements laid down by the public authorities 
in this matter of safety from fire. Oh, gentle- 
men, we all know how proud the architect is 
when, say, he has a factory case, with the lives 
‘of hundreds of employés involved, and he can go 
to his client and say: ‘Sir, I have saved you 
that emergency staircase which figured so pro- 
minently on your schedule’; and mentally, 
perhaps, he thinks of the extra twenty-five 
guineas-he will get for his successful negotiation. 
We know, gentlemen, how proud the theatre 
architect is, when fighting against some long list 
of requisitions, he can point out to the lessee: 
‘‘T have saved you that exit; I have saved you 
that reduction of seats’’; and, maybe, he also 
thinks of the extra fee, but certainly he never— 
any more than the architect with the factory 
<ase—gives a thought to the lives of those 
who enter the building on which he has 
advised. Don’t let me be misunderstood, gentle- 
men; every architect not only has the right 
but the duty to express his opinion on the re- 
quirements or requisition with which the public 
authority wishes his client to comply. But I 
consider it reprehensible, nay, wicked, to oppose 
every regulation for the safety of life and 
property, for the mere sake of opposition, and for 
the mere sake of pleasing one’s client. Study the 
requisitions conscientiously, and if you find ex- 
aggerated demands on the part of the authorities 
—iistakes, faddism—certainly try your best to 
get your client out of spending unnecessary 
money. If the authorities know you to treat 
matters seriously and fairly, you are sure to have 
far more consideration given to your arguments 
than if the reverse is the case. But, again, don’t 
oppose for the sake of mere opposition, or because 
it is the fashion to try to ‘‘ best ’’ the authorities. 


THE PARIS BAZAAR BUILDING AND THE FIRE. 


After these preliminary remarks, let me give a 
few facts about the Paris Bazaar fire, and the 
construction of the building which was the scene 
of the holocaust. Firstly, it should be noticed 
that the scene of the catastrophe was in a tem- 
porary structure used for theatrical purposes. 
Both the stage and seats had only been removed 
to enable the structure to be adapted for the 
organisation of a charity bazaar. Next, it should 
be noted that the site of the building (Fig. 1) 
was in the Rue Jean Goujon, close to the Rond 
Point of the Champs-Elysées on the one hand, 
and to the Cours La Reine on the other, and 
hence it was situated in a much-frequented part 
of the city. It was not hidden away in some 
back garden or placed in some outlying suburb. 
Roughly speaking, the ground has a frontage of 
over 90 meétres, or nearly 300ft. Its depth 
averages 45 métres, or 150ft. Nearly 80 métres 
of the frontage was taken up by the temporary 
building, the average depth of which was 
13 metres, and there were several small additions 
to the back—namely, arefreshment-room, a large 
store-room used at the time of the catastrophe as 
a cloak-room, and the fatal cinematographe-room. 
The last-named annexe, which will be seen from 
the ground plan (Fig. 2) was not, as far as the 
plan shows, in direct communication with the 
main building for entry and exit, the approach 
being from outside, and the visitors passing 
through door No. 3. The main building covered 
about a third of the superficial area of the site, 
while two-thirds, having an average depth of 
32 métres, had not been built on. The site was 
inclosed on the back and two sides by walls of 
various heights, from 15ft. upwards, and by the 
party-walls of some adjoining houses. .One of 
these blocks, the Hotel du Palais, has windows 
overlooking the ground. 


THE PLAN OF THE BUILDING 


shows a long gallery constructed of a series of 
framed trusses, the whole of the work being in 
timber. All the walls were match-lined on both 
sides. The roof was partly covered with tarred 
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felt and partly with glass. The total cost of the 
structure was about 12,000 francs, or about 
£480, of which sum nearly half was spent on the 
materials employed. The contractor carried out 
the work with particular regard to economy, and 
hence, perhaps, the lightness of the materials 
employed. So far as the contractor was con- 
cerned, the building appears to have been con- 
sidered of a private character, little or no 
supervision apparently being exercised by any of 
the local authorities. The principal entry was 
through two doors, placed centrally, No. 1 and 
No. 2, and the visitors passed through a small 
vestibule and inner lobby in each case. There 
were four additional exits at th® back, Nos. 3, 4, 
5, and 6, of which No. 3 alone seems to have 
been well known, owing to its forming the 
approach to the cinematographe annexe already 
referred to. There was another exit, No.. 7, 
used for service purposes, with which 
only the management and the stall-holders 
were acquainted, and there was also a small 
door from the refreshment annexe, No. 8, into 
the open. In the front of the building there were 
several windows to the office, the ladies’ room, 
&c. On both sides of the gallery there were 
rows of stalls, and the construction of these, 
together with the section of the building, is shown 
in the diagram I have had specially prepared 
from the working drawings in the hands of the 
contractor. (Fig. 3.) The frontages of these 
stalls were faced with scenery (Fig. 4), whilst the 
top of the hall was closed in by a velum of canvas. 
The decorations were elaborate, and, I must again 
add, particularly inflammable, while the articles 
for sale on the stalls were, of course, of a simi- 
larly dangerous character. Perhaps I should 
also mention that the decorations to the stalls 
were old, worn, and very dry. The floor was of 
wood, resting on timber sleepers. On the ex- 
teriors the only attempt at decoration had been 
in the central feature. 


CAUSE OF THE FIRE, 


There is no doubt that the fire originated in 
the cinematographe annexe, and the actual cause 
was due to carelessness in using the special lamp 
employed. It appears that the flames at once 
broke through to the gallery, and were drawn 
immediately across the hall to entrance No. 1. It 
will be seen from the drawings that the glass at 
the top of the building must have been broke 
almost immediately, through the enormous velum 
becoming a sheet of fire. Further, it is evident 
that the velum must have broken away from the 
points at which it was hung, falling on those 
beneath it. The tar on the roof also dropped in 
a molten or burning state. The plan will explain 
how those farthest away from the centre on the 
cinematographe side of the building must have 
been cut off directly the flames took a hold of the 
doors No. 3 and No.1. It was further natural 
that there should then be a general stampede 
towards entrance No. 2, and to that part of the 
hall farthest from the cinematographe. The 
extra doors, No. 5 and No. 6, were apparently 
so little known that they were not used, and it 
appears that many of the visitors were caught at 
the entrance to the store annexe, which, I have 
already stated, was then serving as a cloak-room, 
and, hence, well known to many of the ladies, 
who, in the excitement of the moment, must have 
associated it with an exit. In this annexe most 
of the bodies were found. 


DEFECTS OF THE PLAN. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the plan in de- 
tail; but there is one thing certain, and that is, 
that at first sight the number of exits, eight in 
all, would appear sufficient for a substantially- 
built structure which has its floor on the ground 
level. There is one unfortunate feature of the 
planning of the Paris Bazaar I cannot, however, 
help noticing, and that is the manner in which 
the lobby to entrances Nos. 1 and 2 were set out 
with the view of excluding draughts. I am 
unable to get reliable information if the wings to 
these doors swung outwards. As to the doors 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, however, I know that they 
opened inwards, and that one of them was blocked 
or bolted at the time of the catastrophe. Looking 
at the plan of the building, its construction and 
contents, and considering well all the defects 
that such a structure must contain, I would yet 
point out that the extent of this calamity was 
due in a great measure to the fact that the 
majority of those present were ladies whose 
clothes must undoubtedly have caught fire im- 
mediately the lengths of canvas velum and 
burning tar fell. : 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE CATASTROPHE. 


To recapitulate the main features of this cata- 
strophe, let me repeat that the building had its 
floor practically on the pavement leyel, and stood 
onits own ground, with its front on a broad pnblic 
thoroughfare. There was vacant land at the 
back, a broad passage on the side, and a narrow 
one on the other. There were eight exits leading 
direct into the open, with an aggregate width of 
some 40ft. The visitors were mostly ladies 
dressed in spring apparel; the spread of the 
flames was exceedingly rapid, and their garments 
became ignited almost immediately. The general 
aspect of the fire was particularly dangerous. 
There is no doubt that many of the visitors - 
practically died where they stood at the time of 
the outbreak, being enveloped almost immediately 
in the burning canvas which fell from above. 
Of the others who succumbed, many were 
entrapped either by being cut off from the exit, 
by finding these blocked when they reached 
them, or by not knowing their exact position. 
Of those who escaped by the principal exits, a 
large number were injured by the crush at the 
doors. Though the police and the fire brigade 
were within easy call, even the instantaneous 
arrival of a large force onthe spot could 
scarcely have lessened the death-roll, owing 
to the rapidity of the fire, and the extent 
of the panic. I have not heard of any watch- 
man or fireman haying been stationed in the 
building ; but had this been the case, it is not in 
the least likely that his efforts would have had 
any appreciable effect. The great heat from the 
fire appears to have prevented those who reached 
the land at the back from utilising this space as a 
refuge. A window at the Hotel du Palais was 
used by many escaping to the rear of the build- 
ing, as the broad passage opening into the Rue 
Jean Goujon was apparently overlooked. A 
number of the visitors were, however, either 
killed or badly injured in the crush to reach this 
improvised means of escape through the window. 
In closing these remarks anent the fatal building, 
let me again remind you that no less than 124 
lives were lost, and of the injured many even 
to-day are in a serious condition, or are practically 
human wrecks, owing to the nervous shock which 
they sustained. 


FIRE-PREVENTION OF TO-DAY. 


Now, if I may be allowed to classify, the Paris 
Charity Bazaar was a semi-public entertainment, 
held in a provisional building. As you know, 
our entertainments are either of a private 
character, of a semi-public, or of a public 
character, whilst the buildings utilised are either 
permanent structures specially erected for a 
specific purpose; permanent structures tempo- 
rarily adapted for some such purpose; or they 
are provisional buildings. 


SAFETY AT PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


As far as public entertainments in buildings 
specially erected for the purpose are concerned, 
nearly every country has already inaugurated 
some policy for preventing catastrophes. I hear 
speak of the theatre, the musie hall, the assembly 
room, &c. Europe has in fact, every kind of 
legislation conceivable for the protection of the 
public in this class of structure. There has been 
hysterical panic legislation, ponderous regulations 
in which every detail is defined by law, also 
codes which leave practically everything at the 
discretion of an executive of experts, and regula- 
tions which are merely sO by name, and are a 
farce because they cannot be put into force. 
There is no uniformity in the preventative legis- 
lation of the world, even in its elementary 
principles. I am not going to raise the many 
questions as to the proper executive for locally 
determining or enforcing the requirements, nor 
shall I enter into the merits of individual regula- 
tions. I will simply call your attention to the 
want of uniformity in the main and elementary 
principles for obtaining safety where we have to 
deal with buildings erected for specific purposes 
and where specific forms of entertainment are 
given. Personally, I hold that, for a theatre or 
music-hall, clear planning is of greater import- 
ance to the audience than clever forms of cor- 
struction, or the employment of materials having 
considerable power of fire -resistance; and, 
further, I contend that in such buildings the 
regular attendance of fire - watches day and 
night, and more especially during performances, 
is more essential than any amount of regular or 
even surprise inspection. 
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LIFE FIRST, PROPERTY SECOND. 


T should, perhaps, say at once that I consider 
it the duty of the authorities to attend to the pro- 
tection of life in the first place, and to the 
protection of property in the second. As we all 
know how easily a panic occurs without any fire, 
and how dangerous the rush of a frightened 
audience can be, the clear exit of ample dimen- 
sions and most direct route will be the greatest 
safeguard against loss of life, and perfect 
symmetry of plan of very great value. The pre- 
vention of a cause for panic is best guarded 
against by the constant presence of experienced 
and responsible firemen, who will on the one side 
recognise the possibilities of danger in time to 
prevent a fire, and on the other be able to act 
smartly in case of an outbreak. I do not wish to 
disparage good construction, or regular and sur- 
prise inspections; but I consider the most 
careful regulations as to construction and 
materials are of little practical value, so 
far as the safety of the audience is con- 
cerned, if at the same time the planning is not 
straightforward, and responsible firemen are not 
regularly in attendance. To take an extreme 
case, wood stairs wil take the audience quite as 
quickly into the open as stone ones, and stone 
stairs with many winders and a complicated plan 
will be far more dangerous than wooden ones of 
straight flights of, say, fourteen steps each. 
Don’t let me be misunderstood ; of course, good 
construction and fire-resisting materials lessen 
the risk of an outbreak of fire, and I shall always 
advocate such construction and materials. But I 
have inspected many theatres, built of slow- 
combustion materials, and yet have found them 


entertainment. What is the state of affairs as to 
semi-public and private entertainments in build- 
ings, halls, or rooms only temporarily utilised for 
gatherings of this description? Why, so far 
nothing whatever scarcely has been essayed, let 
alone decided. Legislation on the subject in this 
country is as non-existent as it is on the 
Continent. Why, we have not even as yet any 
practical definition as to what a private or a 
semi-private entertainment is. Where do the 
privileges of private entertainment cease? and 
when does an entertainment assume a public 
character, not only as such, but more especially in 
respect to public safety? Think of the many meet- 
ings, so-called private theatricals, subscription balls, 
and other fétes! How is classification to be 
attempted? How are we to define our entertain- 
ments? But here is a suggestion, Is it necessary 
to classify at all? Is it essential to make limita- 
tions as to the different classes of our entertain- 
ments? I think not. Whilst most of our 
legislators at home and abroad are trying to 
define our entertainments and then to frame 
certain requirements for thé safety of the public, 
why not let the character of the entertainment 
take care of itself? Let us look on every room 
over a given size as a place in which we may or 
may not congregate, with or without payment, to 
dance, to sing, to let others sing and dance, just 
as the case may be Let the superficial area of 
any good room and its position alone govern our 
requirements for safety ; not the fact that it is a 
private dwe!ling-house, a saloon at an inn,a 
school-room, or a board room. 
COMPULSORY PLANNING. 


If the Building Act of to-day defines the 


dangerous in the extreme through bad planning; | thickness of a party-wall and its height above 


A 


and I wish to point out that a building erected 
entirely of fire-resisting materials is not neces- 


sarily the safest, 
PREVENTATIVE MEANS AT SEMI-PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE FUNCTIONS. 
But now all.that I have said so far refers to the 
Fax, BE p cha, ran na 3 
permanent building erected for a specific public 


the roof, quite independent of the fact of a man 
giving a party, or lending his house for a 


drawing-room meeting, having a chemical 
laboratory in the place, dancing classes, or a 
school, why should there not be such planning 
compulsory as to prevent any room over a given 
size, be it a ball-room or a studio, being used 
without risk to life’ Why should not ‘every 


large drawing-room on the first floor have suffi- 


cient exit and staircase accommodation to deal 
withthe maximum number of people who may press 
into that drawing-room, and let the same hold 
good for every class of structure, if a public- 
house, a schoolroom, or a chapel ? 


DANGEROUS VARIATIONS. 


But now another point. How are we to assure 
ourselves that even if any one room or hall fulfils 
the ordinary requirements of safety as far as plan 
and construction are concerned, that the varia- 
tions in the interior arrangement, in the decora- 
tion, &c., do not more than annul what the archi- 
tect has done? Of course, a building, aroom, or a 
temporary structure should be used for the object 
for which it is designed, and for no other purpose. 
But in reality we must consider the possible pur- 
poses to which a room may be put; in fact, the 
dangers of any decoration or paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of various objects must be 
considered at the time of construction. A halk 
which is used as a ball-room, and which is per- 
fectly safe as such, may be a veritable death-trap 
when used for theatrical entertainments. A hall 
designed only for banquets, public dinners, &c.,. 
may become dangerous when utilised for bazaars, 
with all its temporary stalls and side-shows. The 
building must be designed to fulfil conditions of 
the greatest possible danger. Of course, many 
hold that we cannot limit ourselves to controlling 
the erection of buildings; but we must seek to 
obtain control over their employment, and the 
manner in which they are equipped for their 
different purposes. No doubt it is just the 
ordinary drawing-room, the ordinary assembly - 
room, the school-room, &c., which is used 
for so many purposes for which it is never 
intended, and that there are many dangers 
incurred on that acceunt. Such control has been 
attempted in some Continental countries. But I 
think such control would be very hateful in these: 
freer isles. We would, I am sure, rather build 
our houses and halls at once in such a manner as: 
to be prepared for all risks rather than be con- 
stantly worried by inspections and the like. 
Hence, I say, rather let us at once build suitably 
for all emergencies. If we do that, we need not 
be constantly worried. Perhaps even improve- 
ment of plan and construction at the outset ina. 
new. building appears a very serious matter to 
you; but think, what does it really mean in nine 
cases out of ten? A few extra doors, and these 
so hung as to swing outwards ; staircases perhaps 
somewhat broader, and not of a dangerous hang- 
ing type; hand-rails perhaps on both sides ; afew 
safety bolts or latches. Surely this would not 
even interfere with a great art-architect’s design, 
his colour scheme or details, and would this not 
save us endless worries of control over all private 
and semi-public entertainments ? . 


UNSUITABLE PROVISIONAL BUILDINGS. | 
And now comes the question of provisional 


buildings erected for some specific purpose, such — 


as a bazaar, and often allowed to remain in 
position for some indefinite period. Again, we 
find nothing has so far been done or decided so 
as to minimise danger in these structures—in 


fact, the meaning of a tempo structure has 
scarcely been defined. Ig tis ie tent, built in 
the garden of a private residence, or on some 
verandah, a temporary structure or not in the 
meaning of the Act? And, if so, why are such 
tents erected with impunity for all manner of 
rocial functions throughout the London ‘season’? ? 
Well, gentlemen, to my mind the less temporary 
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. structures are encouraged the better, and this, 
no matter what their character or purpose. But, 
when erected, let the same importance as to 
planning and watching be accorded to the pro- 
visional building as is essential for a permanent 
structure. Gentlemen, let us also remember the 
Charity Bazaar fire, and let us consistently avoid 
the flimsy and dangerous materials used for its 
construction. Why, we can even have temporary 
_ iron buildings at a very reasonable expense. But, 
above all, gentlemen, planning and watching 

should be kept strictly in mind. Sus" 


Fig. 3. 


DANGEROUS DECORATIONS. 

If I may be allowed to call attention to any 
one thing, it is, however, to the fact that what- 
ever the architect may do in any c'ass of building 
used for entertainment, his efforts can so easily 
be annulled by flimsy-decorations, appointments, 
equipment, &c.; itis just this so-called decora- 
tion combined with carelessness on the part of 
the individual that is the actual cause of most 
fires. Apart from facilitating the escape of the 
individual, the architect’s efforts are to a great 
extent limited, as far as the actual fire is con- 


cerned: first to avoiding the possibility of an 
outbreak occurring in connection with the | 
structure proper, and secondly, seeing that 
should an outbreak occur his structure does not 
facilitate its spread. The architect cannot prevent 
a drawing-room, or a schoolroom being decorated 
with bunting, Liberty silk, or paper rosettes, 
and, as I have said, control in these matters 
would probably not be advisable in England. 
He cannot prevent the smoker “lighting up”’ at 
his smoking concert, or prevent the use of open 
lights, and official interference in such matters 
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would be unacceptable to the average Englishman. 
We can no doubt prevent many dangers in the 
usage of buildings erected for public entertain- 
ments. We could, and should, prohibit the wood 
stage of the theatre; we can prevent muslin 
hangings being used in the auditorium, and allow 
smoking only in specified rooms. But such 
restrictions would be intolerable and extreme if 
applied to rooms used for private and semi-public 
gatherings. It would not be practicable. Thus, 
again remember, we have to deal with certain 
well-known possibilities of fire with certain given 
facts, and for these facts you have to provide. 
The actual disuse of those Liberty silks, open 
lights, muslin, paper roses, in our private and 
semi-public entertainments, rests entirely with 
the good sense of the general public. Until the 
general public boycott them, you will, gentlemen, 
haye totake them into account when you are at 
your drawing-board, or superintending your jobs. 


CONCLUSION. 


The first and principal remedy, to my mind, as 
I have already indicated, lies in your hands, as 
representatives of the architectural profession. It 
will be the architect mainly to whom we shall 
have to look for safety—we have to rely on the 
spirit with which he designs his structure, no 
matter what the regulations may be. Secondly, 
we must depend largely for improved protection 
on the general public, who will to a great extent, 
sooner or later, have to take upon themselves the 
role of being their own guardians. At present 
there is not the slightest interest in this country 
in the question of protection from fire, whether it 
be in connection with our entertainments or with 
the fire losses generally. That interest will have 
to be awakened. Thirdly, architects and public 
opinion will have to be supported, their hands 
strengthened or governed, as the case may be, by 
further legislation. But how are these remedies 
to be brought about? How are we to get 
the architect in practice to take a little 
interest in fire protection, not only in its general 
aspect, but specially in connection with our 
entertainments? How is the student to be 
encouraged to take the matter up ? How, again, 
is the general public not only to be interested, 
but educated? How are our authorities to be 
assisted in arriving at practical conclusions and 
regulations, and our officials kept in touch with 
what is going on in these matters? It isa big 
question, gentlemen, for I go so far as to say that 
in regard to the general public, we should even 
let the Board School ‘standard reader’? have 
pretty fables dealing with the dangers of fire, 
rather than some of the useless stories that appear 
to-day. I go farther still, and say that the 
public press, that great educational factor of to- 
day, might be induced to give us something more 
instructive about fires than mere reports of con- 
flagrations, the efforts of our gallant firemen, and 
the exact number of feet of hose that are taken to 
a large fire. We might hear more of the origin 
of fires and the possibilities of prevention. 


A COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY WANTED. 


How are we to attain these improvements ? 
Well, gentlemen, to my mind, the right note has 
been struck at Paris. Ithassaid: “ Call together 
your leading architects and surveyors, your civil 
and mechanical engineers, your experts in 
chemical and other sciences. Call together your 
leading officials, the leading Government and 
municipal workers, and others seriously and 
scientifically interested in the technical and 
economical problems of to-day. Don’t forget 
the leading fire brigade officers nor the owners 
of warehouses, theatres, and other dangerous 
property. Combine the many conflicting inter- 
ests. Don’t be afraid of compromise. ” Avoid 
one-sidedness. Examine what has so far been 
done at home and elsewhere. Find out what 
Se ogee: stowed away in men’s minds. 

onfer., nen act, and act soon. B i 
one-sidedness or petty projudiies ahaa 
advice from Paris, where it is being acted upon 
Other countries will act on it too. and I hope 
Great Britain will be foremost among them x 
small start has, in fact, already bea made 
At the initiative from Paris a small committee 
has been formed, which is taking up this 
matter of fire prevention, This is scarcely the 
place to mention names ; but perhaps I may say 
there are among the members men whom you 
know and admire. That committ d ; 
representatives of th i inbeteate oon 

senha « nA se different interests, will 
800 ray to he architect 

he general public deca he safes pee te: 

get the lessons of 
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the Paris fire, and that our legislators have sound 
independent assistance when required. Well, 
gentlemen, I hope some of the prominent members 
of the Association will be among the first to join 
and help this committee, and thus show that the 
opposition I first spoke of is not favoured by its 
leaders of our profession. It is fire prevention, 
mind you—preyenting fires—that we have most 
to-day to think of—not putting the fire out when 
itis there. Let our gallant firemen look after the 
fire-fighting when the fire fiend is actually among 
us; but let us see that our firemen have as little 
work to do as possible, and that they are not 
handicapped to the extent they are at present. 


OE? 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


§ Bess first ordinary fortnightly meeting for the 

present session of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation took place at 9, Conduit-street, W., on 
Friday evening, the president, Mr. Hampden W. 
Pratt, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 

Fourteen nominations fcr membership having 
been read, the following 46 architects were 
elected as members :—C. E. Abercrombie, S. J. 
Tatchell, H. W. Fitchett, H. M. Nisbett, J. H. 
Cammach, G. Trotman, C. H. B. Pinchard, 
W.H. Collin, P. B. Dannatt, A. S. Dorrell, 
L. de Senna Fernandez, E. M. Thomas, H. C. 
Fread, S. H. Goodwin, O. O. Harrison, 
H. J. Ingram, C. M. Inman, B. J. McAdam, 
C. E. Okely, A. W. Papworth, F. E. Ravens- 
croft, A. H. Rowe, H. Y. Smallwood, W. F. 
Wilkie, E. L. Wratten, M. D. Barton, A. R. 
Conder, R. G. Ell, A. Foxley, ©. J. F. 
Hookway, Max Judge, A. R. Keighley, A. V. 
Kislingbury, W. M. Settle, W. A. Jeckells, 
P. J. Westwood, L. I. Wood, E. M. Joseph, 
R. Hosking, H. Mackintosh, C. H. Reilly, G. 
Church, H. E. Rider, D. T. Fyfe, J. A. Swan, 
and H.S. de B. Lopez. : 

The Presmrnt announced that during the 
afternoon of November 2nd (next Tuesday) the 
first workshop demonstration in Stoneworking 
would take place at Regent-street Polytechnic. 
These demonstrations were being arranged by 
the Technical Education Board, and would be 
free to all members of the School of Design. 
The elementary and advanced classes in that 
School of Design were about to be started, the 
former section having opened the previous 
evening, Oct. 22nd, and the latter would open 
on November 9th, and he earnestly appealed to 
students to endeavour to make them highly 
successful and useful. The subject of the 
elementary class was a draper’s shop at the 
corner of two streets. 

The Prestpenr also notified that the opening 
concert of the A.A. Lyric Club would take place 
at the Swatton-street Assembly Rooms, Picca- 
dilly, on Friday, October 29th (to-night) at 
8 p.m. This entertainment would be open to 
every member of the Association, and he cordially 
invited all to attend. 


LESSONS FROM THE PARIS CHARITY BAZAAR FIRE. 


Mr. Ernest O. Sacus read a paper on this 
subject, which, with the plans and designs 
exhibited on the walls, is reproduced on p. 606 
ante. 

Mr. Ricuarp Roperrrs, vice-chairman of the 
L.0.C., who was invited by the President to open 
the discussion, remarked that the County Council 
and the public generally were greatly indebted 
to Mr. Sachs for the continued interest he had 
taken in the subject of the safety of audiences in 
large buildings, and especially in temporary 
structures. It was admittedly impossible to 
eliminate every risk; but much might be done to 
increase the safety of assemblies of people. He 
thought, however, Mr. Sachs went a little too far 
in proposing that the children should be taught 
in board schools the risks of panics and of fires. 
He claimed that the London County Council had 
done a great work in regard to this matter, under 
the able advice of their permanent officials— 
indeed, the Metropolis was greatly indebted to 
Mr. Blashill, the Council’s architect, for his 
labours for the safety of the public. In this 
disastrous bazaar fire at Paris, the velarium 
proved a source of great danger, and the County 
Council had recently been asked to sanction 
the plans for a very large show, in which a 
velarium was proposed to be employed. The 
county council objected to this feature, on 
account of the risk, and the promotors decided to 
abandon it. The council were obliged to insist, 
in the public interests, in this and in all cases, 
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if a panic or fire occurred, 


on the prohibition of all flimsy decorations, and 
on the provision of a sufficiency of exits. He had 
heard it suggested that certain entertainments of 
the A.A. had not been altogether free from 
danger, and if gentlemen possessed of all technical 
and practical knowledge admittedly ran risks, 
they could not expect the public to be more care- 
ful. In all these matters, a local authority could 
not go in advance of public opinion—they had to 
take public opinion with them. The L.C.C. 
officials made their requirements on a wide basis, 
and if in the actual buildings they were 
occasionally minimised, it was due to the lay 
mind on the committee, who strove to make the 
conditions less onerous, and he, therefore, felt 
that they owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Blashil! and his officials for reducing the danger of 
fire and panicin London places of entertainment. ~ 
They had an eminent theatre architect, now no ~ 
more, who always took care that his buildings 
were safe, but was essentially of a militant turn 
of mind, and delighted in fighting committees _ 
and officials on their requirements. The question 
of the safeguarding of temporary structures was a 
very serious one in London. They were not, of 
course, used for so long a period as permanent 
buildings, but they were necessarily built of less 
substantial and less fireproof materials, and while 
in use, the risk to the public was the same as in a 
permanent structure. There was a general 
notion that payment was necessary to constitute 
a building a place of public entertainment ; this 
was a mistake, for the fact that the public could 
enter a building madea ‘‘ place of entertainment,”’ 
and as such, subject to regulations for safety. 
The building committee of the L.C.C. never 
granted licenses for temporary buildings for 
commercial or trade purposes, only relaxing this 
rule for religious and philanthropic gatherings, 
and he applied to all architects present to set 
their faces against all temporary structures. Mr. 
Sachs had put his finger on the point of danger 
in these temporary buildings, and he agreed with 
the lecturer as to the necessity for good planning 
and constant watching in such structures. As to 
the suburban theatres which were now rising on 
every hand, he was pleased to bear testimony that 
they were as perfect in planning and in site as 
they could well be; but he would not go so far 
as to say that they were equally perfect from an 
architectural or decorative standpoint; but asa 
public body the committee for whom he was 
speaking that evening had only to deal with the 
public safety. 

Mr. Srpnry GAmpri11, of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, held that it was the duty of the architect 
to make every public building as slow-burning as" 
possible. At the recent disastrous fire at Oporto, — 
all the people, with two exceptions, safely 
got out of the hall itself, but they were 
caught in corridors, with the result that over 100 
lives were lost. His experience during the 20 
years he had been a public official was that 
architects pressed public authorities very hard to 
relax their regulations in favour of their clients ; 
but they had never got anything out of the 
speaker, although, unfortunately, committees 
were often amenable to persuasion. The death 
rollin London from actual structural fires was 
not great: the bulk of fatalities resulted from 
clothing catching fire or from the bursting or 
throwing of mineral lamps. It should be remem- 
bered that panic rather than fire was the chief 
cause of loss of life, and one hysterical woman 
might at any moment be the source of great 
danger to a crowded assembly. Notwithstanding 
what Mr. Sachs had said, he doubted very much 
whether glass in a roof would speedily fall even 
in the fiercest fire. Ifno water played on it the 
glass would stand a long time, and even if it fell 
it would be in most cases beneficial, as it would 
afford an exit for the smoke. It was a painful 
fact that a person was soon burnt to death ina 
fierce fire, it being only a question of seconds 
before life was extinguished. He feared that 
no amount of inspection would prevent a badly - 
planned building from becoming a death-trap 
; but something - 
might be done. In Oporto, since the disastrous 
fire, a certificate had to be given, each evening 
a place of entertainment was open, that the 
gangways and approaches had been personally 
inspected and were free from obstruction, and he 
thought it would be well if a similar regulation 
were enforced in England. One great source of 
risk was allowing theatre firemen to be utilised 
for odd jobs, and as cab-runners; this too common 
practice in London should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. One-of the greatest difficulties was that 
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buildings were so often altered after the architect 
had left them, and often the professional adviser 
got the blame for disasters of which he was quite 
innocent; in like manner the authorities, and 
even the owners of property, were entirely ignorant 
of the dangerous structural alterations made by 
the occupier. Again, every country, and even 
every large town, had different regulations, and 
he found that even in England they could not 
hope that any general code of regulations would be 
passed by the Legislature and uniformly enforced. 

Major Fox, chief officer of the Metropolitan 
Salvage Corps, endorsed many of Mr. Sach’s 
views. He had inspected the ruins of the 
burnt bazaar at Paris within 24 hours of the 
outbreak, when not enough débris remained to 
filla Pickford’s yan. He concurred with previous 
speakers that panic was the chief cause of 
fatalities. Churches were far less risky places of 
entertainment, but it would only be right that 
the places of worship should ‘be periodically 
examined to see that a sufficiency of exits were 
provided. Great credit was due to the officials 
and building committee of the L.C.C. for the 
efforts made to minimise the danger of fire. He 
agreed with Mr. Gambrill that glass in skylights 
was not easily broken by fire, and that it would 


have been better had those in the Paris bazaar 


fallen at first. The great cause of fatality was 
the velarium which fell in burning fragments on 
to the people and set alight many dresses. 

Mr. Tuomas Buasnii1, superintending archi- 
tect L.C.C., observed that in dealing with plans 
of public entertainment he felt it a duty to see 
personally to everything that could be a possible 
source of danger, and to be stringent in insisting on 
compliance with each regulation. His report went 
before a committee of laymen, and he was bound to 
say that most laymen, as a body, did not take the 
slightest interest in protection from fire. The 
proprietors of theatres were not by any means the 
worst offenders against regulations ; their money 
was locked up in these ventures, and they had 
had long experience of the pecuniary results of 
panic. The persons whom he feared were those 
who wished to erect temporary buildings—clergy- 
men and schoolmasters—who were absolutely 
reckless and unimpressionable as to fire risks, and 
therefore he was more and more stringent in 
requirements as time went on. As to theatres, it 
was rare indeed that a thoroughly bad plan was 
sent in for approval, or that he had to argue with 
the architects to amend them. As to the lessons 
the practical man could draw from the Paris fire, 
he held that that fire conveyed no lessons what- 
ever ; everyone knew what a building so planned, 
in which improper and inflammable materials were 
sorecklessly »sed, and which was so filled with 
combustible goods would be like ifa fire broke out. 
He had seen some reckless combinations of 
materials, but never one so bad as this charity 
bazaar. Some time since his staff and he 
were engaged with a very large building for an 
entertainment, and at last passed it as fit to be 
opened. Just before the opening he made a visit 
of inspection, as it contained many thousands of 
‘seats. He found that, after it was completed, 
thousands of strings had been let down from the 
roof, and from each depended a mass of loose 
folded papers as large as a tablecloth. Then 
there were coloured wreaths with paper flowers, 
and, of course, a velarium, and with a single taper 
he could have burned the place to the ground. 
At another time he found that all the exit doors 
were locked on an opening day, and on sending 
for the manager, he assured him that he had the 
keys in his pocket, and that as soon as the per- 
formance was over they should be unlocked. Of 
course, the speaker insisted on compliance with 
the requirements. Sometimes men not too highly 
paid would stack all manner of inflammable goods 
in the cleared spaces near exit doors. Those who 
required occasional licenses did not often employ 
an architect, and it was difficult to persuade the 
promoters that there was a risk of fire or panic. 
He did not see why audiences at entertainments 
should be specially protected; every church 
and large gathering should be equally safe- 
guarded. He would give just one word to 
young architects: Let them suppose they 
came before the London County Council and 
over-persuaded the speaker or a lay committee 
that certain regulations might in their particular 
ease be relaxed. If afterwards a panic should 
arise, or an accident should occur, let them reflect 
‘on the position that would be occupied by the 
architect to the promoters. The whole responsi- 
bility would undoubtedly be thrown, not on the 
proprietor, but upon his professional adyiser. 


Mr. WitirAm Arcutr remarked that, as a 
theatrical critic out every weeknight, he was con- 
scious of running terrible risks in the discharge of 
his duties, and was interested in anything that 
tended to minimise the danger. The construc- 
tion and planning of many West-end theatres did 
notinspire the habitual playgoer with much con- 
fidence, especially as to the sufficiency of exits 
and their surroundings. He thought it would be 
well if the public were more neryousas to theatres, 
and so brought more moral pressure to bear on 
proprietors. He must say that in certain theatres 
the regulations for safety were exceedingly bad. 
A great deal might be done by such a committee 
as Mr. Sachs was organising in directing public 
attention to this question. He observed every- 
where directions concerning extra doors in case of 
emergency, but never saw any signs that such 
exits could be opened when necessity arose. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it was well that the public 
were unimpressionable and apathetic; but that 
was no reason why every possible means should 
not be taken to protect an audience from risk. 

Captain Dyson, superintendent of the Windsor 
Fire Brigade, said he had been over most of the 
Continental theatres with Mr. Sachs, examining 
their fire appliances. From the professional fire- 
man’s point of view, it seemed that every possible 
want of precaution existed in the Charity Bazaar 
at Paris; but if they had had a chemical fire- 
engine in the cineomatograph room, the outbreak 
might have been quenched at once. If country 
corporations were to enforce regulations as to fire, 
they would first have to put their own town halls 
in order. In Windsor, the brigade always hoped 
that if fire did break out, it would occur in an 
old house with huge wooden beams, and not ina 
modern so-called fireproof building. 

Mr. Henry Lovyecroye proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sachs for his excellent and instruc- 
tive paper on a subject to which the lecturer had 
devoted much time, and had travelled all over 
the Continent collecting facts. He wished they 
could have retrospective legislation as to the old 
temporary buildings which existed all over 
London. There were numerous old wooden 
buildings which were a grave source of danger, 
and with which the district surveyors had no 
power to deal. Protection ought to be extended 
to all schools and churches. 

Mr. Max Crarkz seconded the vote of thanks, 
remarking that he entirely disagreed with the 
lecturer as to the responsibility of architects. 
Hitherto the architect who had given the theatre 
speculator the largest value for his outlay had 
been the most successful. He held that it was of 
the utmost importance that the theatre architect 
should use fire-resisting materials. It was true 
that firemen held that when once alight an iron 
and concrete building was more dangerous than 
one of timber; but unless crowded with in- 
flammable goods the iron and concrete build- 
ing would not catch fire. He asked, was 
the velarium to be universally condemned, and 
would they remove the one at the Albert 
Hall? Was it not possible to render velaria 
uninflammable by chemical solutions? Too 
often the proscenium was of fibrous plaster 
backed up with wood. The greatest requirement 
in a theatre, in his opinion, was a fireproof and 
smokeproof partition between the stage and 
auditorium. He had the misfortune to make for 
the late Mr. Phipps the drawings for the theatre 
at Exeter, afterwards destroyed by fire, and 
suggested to Mr. Phipps that a window might be 
provided on the stairs, opening on to a concrete 
flat, for use in case of emergency. The sugges- 
tion was adopted, but when the outbreak occurred 
the window was not utilised. The late Mr. 
Phipps was not a militant architect; he hated 
a controversy, but he was strictly conservative, 
and had a dislike for iron, stone, and concrete as 
materials for a theatre. 

The Presmpent, in closing the discussion, 
remarked that efficient watching was the best 
precaution to be taken for the protection of 
theatre audiences. Mr. Sachs had done good 
service in calling the attention of architects to the 
urgent necessity that existed for good planning, 
especially in staircases and exits, to the import- 
ance of guarding against panic as well as fire, and 
to the desirability of using fire-resisting materials. 
He held that plan should come before materials 
in the architect’s mind. 

Mr. Sacus, in replying to the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation, explained that 
the skylights in the roof of the Paris bazaar were 
filled with glass of the poorest quality—thin, 
brittle, and indeed rotten, and it was a matter 


of evidence that glass fragments, as well as burnt 
portions of the velarium, fell upon and injured 
the victims. He was not an opponent ot fire- 
resisting materials, but held that a stone staircase 
was of little value if its route was tortuous, and 
in such a case a short two-legged staircase of 
wood was preferable. There was great difficulty 
in getting independent testimony as to the non- 
inflammability of preservative solutions and of 
so-called fire-resisting materials. 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


T a special general meeting of the donors 
and subscribers, held at the offices of the 
Institution, 21, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
H.C., on Tuesday, October 26, a resolution was 
passed, increasing the annual pensions to males 
from £25 to £30, and the annual pensions to 
widows from £20 to £24, and at the same time 
extending the limit of income (apart from the 
pensions) from £25 to £35 to per annum, in both 
cases. Mr. Thomas Hall, the president, occupied 
the chair, and at the close of the proceedings was 
warmly thanked for his services. The Institution 
is enjoying a very prosperous year under Mr. 
Hall’s able presidency. 
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NEW BRIDGE ACROSS THE SEINE. 


AMES Alexander III. Bridge being now con- 

structed over the Seine in Paris, in 
connection with the Exposition of 1900, will 
be a remarkable structure of considerable bold- 
ness of design. The preliminary stage of the 
work is now progressing in the large abutments 
to provide the reactions for the thrust of the flat 
cast-steel arched members. The foundations are 
being prepared by the pneumatic caisson process. 
There is no channel or centre pier; but the span 
of the arch will give a clear waterway of 358ft., 
with a breadth between parapets of 141ft., a 
roadway of 655ft., and two side-walks of 33ft. wide 
each. According to Engineering, the main plat- 
form is carried on 15 solid webbed arch ribs of 
352ft. 8in. span, of 20ft. 71in. rise, and 37-4in. 
depth at the crown, spaced about 9ft. 44in. 
apart. The roadway is carried on solid steel 
plates nearly level with the extrados of arch 
ribs. Over the haunches it rests on columns 
about 12ft. apart, diagonally braced in longi- 
tudinal and transverse planes. The writer says: 
“The astonishing feature of the whole construc- 
tion is that these long-span arch-ribs are made in 
large séctions of cast metal—cast steel, it is true, 
but still primitive cast girders, not unlike the 
earliest examples of iron bridges, although the 
remainder of the framework is made of riveted 
rolled steel. The arch sections, about 15ft. long, 
have in the intermediate ribs solid heavy webs, 
with thick flanges extending continuously around 
both sides and both ends. This flange is 2ft. 
wide, and is reinforced by two intermediate 
vertical web stiffening ribs, and by top and 
bottom bracket braces on both sides in the centre 
of each panel.’’ Each rib is of I section, and the 
sections are connected by approximately hori- 
zontal bolts parallel to the plane of the web 
through the abutting end flanges. Hach arch- 
rib is hinged at the crown and skewbacks. The 
outside ribs are of unbalanced sections, with web 
wholly on one side of the flanges in section, 
thus L. The web is open in some of the panels, 
and will have an ornamental treatment. The 
bridge is under the supervision of M. Résal, chief 
engineer, and M. Alby, resident engineer: The 
extreme flatness of the arch gives a rather weak 
look to the structure, which may be regarded as 
rather a girder of slight curvature. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—VII. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Exzcr. Enes, 


STORAGE BATTERIES OR ACCUMULATORS, 


A VALUABLE adjunct to the dynamo in a 

generating station, and often forming, in.a 
secondary sense, an element of the source of 
electrical supply is the storage battery, or accu- 
mulator, which, although closely allied (in so 
far as forming part of the source in a private 
plant) to the subject of generation, must not, in 
any sense of the term, be considered a generator. 
A storage battery is purely and simply a con- 
venient means of storing energy. As we shall 
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have frequent occasion to refer to the application of 
aceumulstors, we shall here give a simple outline 
of the theory, construction, and use of these 
valuable additions to generating station equip- 
ment. To understand the theory and construction 
of accumulators, it will be best to consider the 
earliest devised form of voltaic accumulator, of 
which Grove’s gas battery is a good example. 
As every student of electricity knows, electrolytic 
decomposition takes place whenever electricity 
passes through a bath containing an electrolyte, 
which may be defined as a compound chemical 
body capable of undergoing a chemical dissolu- 
tion by an electrical current. Thus, if we 
interpose in a circuit a vessel, called a voltameter, 
such ag is shown in Fig. 14, in which two 
platinum plates called electrodes are fixed in two 
separate glass tubes, A and B, by means of 
platinum wire hermetically sealed in the tubes 
closed at the top, so that the electrodes are 
suspended in water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid and filling the tubes A and B, it is found 
that the water is decomposed into its two com- 
ponent elements, hydrogen and oxygen, whenever 
electricity passes through the electrolyte, and 
that the oxygen accumulates on the positive pole 
of the voltameter, whilst the hydrogen is carried 
forward with the current. As indicated in the 
figure, connection is made with the source of 
electricity by means of terminals at the ends of 
the platinum wires. As the electrolysis con- 
jinues, the gases, in collecting as stated, displace 
the acidulated water until the. platinum plates 
are completely surrounded with the two gases, 
and in passing it may be mentioned that 
the volume of the hydrogen at the negative 
electrode is twice that of the oxygen at the 
positive electrode. If, whilst the electrodes dip 
into the electrolyte so as to form a complete 
cireult, the voltumeter be detached from the 
source and connected to a galvanometer or other 
current indicator, it will be found that the con- 
verse process results, and that the charged 
vyoltameter now acts as a battery—in other words, 
4 current in the opposite direction to the current 
producing the electrolysis traverses the circuit, 
and at the same time the two gases in the tubes 
A and B combine through the medium of the 
acidulated water, and thus gradually disappear, 
refilling the tubes with the electrolyte. This 
process only takes place so long as the gases are 
in contact with the electrodes, and itis immaterial 
whether the gases have been produced by electro- 
lysis or by the ordinary chemical methods, and any 
arrangement which permits the accumulation of 
the products of electrolysis by means of a current 
from an external source, so that an inverse current 
may result, is called a secondary cell, or accumulator, 
and a combination of such cells form a battery. 
The following is a simple explanation of the 
above actions :—‘‘ It is fully recognised now that 
there is a large class of liquids whose dissociated 
radicles are charged with electricity, half of them 
with positive electricity, and hence called electro- 
positive, and the other half with negative, and 
hence called electro-negative. Moreover, Faraday 
proved that each monad radicle, of what kind 
soever, is charged with exactly the same quantity, 
although the sign may differ. The existence of 
these charges is certain from the facts of electro- 
chemistry, and the electrical charge appears to be 
the essential condition for even the momentary 
existence of a free radicle. It further appears 
that when two opposite radicles combine, their 
charges are either lost or masked by proximity ; 
and that before two radicles of the same kind can 
unite into a molecule, their charges must be given 
up to. the same third body. All electrolytes are 
capable of being decomposed, by electrical means, 
into such dissociated and oppositely - charged 
radicles. In the case under consideration, the 
hydrogen and oxygen are dissociated radicles, the 
former being electro-positive, and oxygen electro- 
negative. During the process of electrolysis, 
the two electrodes are charged electrically from 
an external source, and the electrified radicals 
are mutually affected by the electrified electrodes 
with the result that the oxygen atoms adjacent to 
the positive electrode are attracted by ‘it; they 
deliver up their charges to it, and uniting into 
molecules, rise as gas. Their places are taken by 
others from the slightly more remote region, and 
sO on, a virtual procession of oxygen atoms con- 
tinnally taking place towards the positive plate, 
each carrying its charge with it. The same thing 
happens on the hydrogen side, only that twice as 
many hydrogen atoms take part in the action, the 


charge of gach being half th; 
opeage gh hat of an oxygen 


Whilst the gas battery is an extremely inter- 
esting form of voltaic accumulator, it is altogether 


unsuitable as a secondary generator for commercial. 


purposes. It is defective in so far as only a 
limited proportion of the gases, hydrogen and 
oxygen, liberated during the charging is avail- 
able and effective in recombining to set up an 


electrical current, the remaining proportion either 


being lost or not in the immediate vicinity of the 
plates. To utilise the principle underlying the 
action of a gas battery for a storage of chemical 
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Fig. 14. 


energy—for it must be remembered that a voltaic 


accumulator does not store electricity, but chemical 
energy, which may be used as and when desired 
—it is obviously necessary to prevent the escape 
of the liberated gases, and this may be done by 
producing by means of a secondary chemical 
action, a substance, or substances, so disposed 
that the converse process may readily take place 
with little loss. A solid, not soluble in water, 
satisfies these conditions, and at an early date 
lead plates displaced the platinum plates, for by 
sending an electric current between lead plates 
immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, an oxide of 
lead is formed on the surface of the plates im- 
mersed, which in a marked degree is particularly 
adapted for storing the energy given up by the 
current and giving it out as required. Sir W. 
Groves, in his experiments with gas batteries, 
proved that the efficiency of these batteries was 
materially increased by. coating the platinum 
plates with a kind of spongy platinum, known 
as platinum black. By this means the pro- 
ducts of electrolysis are accumulated in close 
proximity to the plates. The resistance of a 
cell is also diminished by fixing the plates 
near together, and by using large plates the 
requisite amount of exposed surface to give suffi- 
cient capacity for commercial purposes is secured, 
and the internal resistance is reduced to a 
minimum. ; 

“To Gaston Planté we owe the discovery that 
lead plates lend themselves readily for storage 
purposes. As the result of his researches he found 
that by taking two large sheets of lead and sepa- 
rating them with strips of non-conducting 
material and rolling the whole together, so as to 


form a double spiral, the cumulative effect was 


produced when the two plates were immersed in 


dilute sulphuric acid and a continuous current 


sent from one to the other. What really takes 
place is that the water is decomposed, and the 
oxygen as produced combines with the positive 


plate to form peroxide of lead (PbO), whilst the | 


liberated hydrogen forms a film of gas on the 
negative plate. On discharging the cell through 


an external resistance, the peroxide of lead is| . 


reduced to spongy lead and the other plate is 
oxidised. This action is continued by sending a 


current through the cell in the opposite direction 


to that of the first charging current, and by con- 
tinuing this process of charging, discharging, and 
reverse charging for a considerable time, a 
properly-formed Planté cell is produced. At this 
stage one plate has a good coating of peroxide of 
lead, and the surface of the other is in the spongy 
condition. The converse processes of charging 
and discharging (except so far as the energy is 
utilised) is now discontinued. The potential 
difference between the plates when charged is 
from 2 to-2°$ ROR eae ue: gees : 
It is obvious that the objection to this method 
diates is the length of 


of making accumulator : r 
time, the attention and expense required to form 
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the plates. Planté himself found that forming 
could be assisted by chemical means, for by simply 
treating the plates with dilute nitric acid, the 
formation of the plates is accelerated. The most 
important improvement, however, was that of 
Faure, who coated the plates with a paste of lead 
oxide and acid, by which means the amount of 
energy required to form the plates was diminished 
and a larger amount of active surface was 
produced. The paste employed was a mix- 
ture of sulphuric acid and red lead (minium 
= Pb,O,), forming a paste of lead sulphate 
(PbSO,). Both plates received a good coating 


|of this paste, and when a current was sent | 


between the plates, one—the positive elec- 
trode—absorbed the oxygen, resulting in the 
conversion of the paste into peroxide of lead, 
whilst the plate connected to the negative ter- 
minal of the source was readily reduced to a 
spongy condition, and thus a satisfactory active 
surface was produced with less trouble than with 
Planté’s method. The difficulty, however, with 
pasted p'ates is that the paste does not adhere 
persistently to the plates, and many improve- 
ments have been introduced to form permanent 
plates, and to prevent the paste from being 
detached from the plates, and the usual method is 
to perforate ordinary lead plates, or to cast them 
in form of grids, the spaces being filled with 
aste. 
y There are thus, generally speaking, two types 
of accumulators—the Planté or plate form, and 
the Faure or pasted form. The original Planté 
plate has given place to improved forms, the best 
of which is probably Epstein’s. In this case, 
each plate consists of a single corrugated lead 
casting, so as to present a much-increased sur- — 
face to the solution without increasing the 
external dimensions. The castings, previous to 
being formed electrically, are boiled in a weak 
nitric-acid solution, and, as was remarked in 
connection with Planté’s experiments, the sur- 
face is then in a suitable condition for subsequent. 
electrical treatment. It will be obyious, there- 
fore, that this form of plate possesses decided 
advantages. The solid character of the plates, for 
instance, gives durability—a very essential pro- 
perty. Furthermore, there is no possibility of 
the active material being disintegrated, whilst the 
solid nature of the plates is conducive to low and 
uniform resistance. Oe pt 
The chemical actions explained above may be 
expressed as follows :— 
(1) Pranté’s Plate.—Before forming has been 
produced— 
(Positive) Ph 2H,O + 2H,SO, 
Lead. Water and sul- 
; phuric acid. 
When furmed— ; 
(Positive) PbO, + 2H,SO, + 2H,Pb (Negative) — 
Peroxide Sulphuric Lead > 
oflead. acid. : Ge 
(2) Faure’s Plates.—When forming has taken. 
plate. id Z 
(Positive) PbSO, 2H,O + 2H,SO, PbSO, (Negative) 
Lead Water and sul- Lead 
sulphate. phuricacid. sulphate. 
When formed— _ 
Positive) PbO, 2H,0 + 2H,SO, Pb (Negative 
: ‘ perositle Water and sul- ade ee 
of lead. phuric acid. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
: LEVELLING.—IV. 


‘By Watter Tester. 


\IG. 2 shows the state of affairs when 
the surveyor has to commence setting out 

for the brickwork. The excavator has still got 

his railroads in and his waggons at work, and ~ 
there are heaps of loose rock and sand lying about, 

in addition to many other obstacles, such as heaps 
of bricks tipped ready for use, and, in spite of these 
difficulties, he must now set out with considerable 
accuracy. Suppose he has to commence with 


levelling the wall A B, Fig. 2, Then— 
The angleARB= o = 46°, 


Pb (Negative) 
Lead. 


The angles ARU and BRU = 28 rs 223°, 

He can place his theodolite over the centre 
point RK, and set on the axis ST, placing the — 
vernier at 0, end clamping the circles, and then — 
setting the vernier round to read ae": r 360° - 
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— 223°, as the case may be, he can set out the 
angles BRU, A RU. These angles being 
marked out carefully in this manner, the lines 
RA and RB should be retained, and a con- 
venient way todo so is to drive two posts firmly 
into the ground clear of the excavations, and nail 
a board across them at the level of the centre pier, 
the point where the line cuts across the board 
being fixed exactly coincident with the vertical 
hair of the telescope; a saw-cut may be made at 
this point, and will be very useful, as a string- 
line can easily be fixed into it. The centre point 
of the octagon should be marked with a nail, as 
it is very convenient for fixing the end of a line 
or the ring of the tape on to, and will often save 
aman. 

In measuring out the lengths from the centre 
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lutely fixed in position, and we will suppose that 
the bricklayer works round the octagon in each 
direction, then in succession the walls BC, A H, 
CD, HG, DE, &c., will require to be set out. 
They should all be dealt with in a similar manner 
to the wall A B, always, in setting out the angles, 
starting off the axis-line § T. 


Angles U RB, U R A=224° 
» URC, URH=224°+ 45° = 673° 
»  URD, URG=674°+ 45° =1124° and soon 


When the line R E is reached, the telescope of 
the theodolite should be turned over, to see if it is 
in line with RA, and also, if the angles are set 
out correctly, the length of the sides of the 
octagon should be exact. So far as the wings are 
concerned, they present no difficulty once the 
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reference to one or two points which require 
noting. Of course, the sections must be plotted 
down to scale, both the original ground and the 
rock levels being shown (Fig. 3), the rock line 
being indicated, say, in red. The position of the 
building and the working level must be shown 
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on; the area of sand and rock moved may be 
coloured or scored. It is a common practice to 
plot these sections to two different scales, the 
horizontal scale being generally less than the 
vertical, levels being of more consequence, especi- 
ally, for instance, in drainage works; but where 
the sections are solely for the purpose of taking 
the quantity of excavation, it is more convenient 
to plot them to a natural scale, as the irregular 
areas of excayation can be taken out with a 
planimeter 

Where the horizontal and vertical sciles are 
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different—say 40ft. to the inch and 10ft. to the 
inch respectively—no oblique dimensions should 
be scaled off the sections, as they are neither one 
thing nor the other, but only measurements along 
either horizontal or vertical lines, using their 
respective scales. 

Each section is supposed to apply to a strip of 
ground half-way to the next line on each side of 
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point along the lines R A and R B, the tape must, 
of course, be kept horizontal, and the points care- 
fully plumbed down with a good heavy plumb- 
bob, as they are often considerably below the 
formation level—as, for instance, for the wall 
AB, the points being plumbed down in the 
trench, and marked on the rock with a nail or a 
chisel-mark. Of course, the rock must be properly 
stepped and levelled-off to receive the brickwork. 
Once the wall A B is built, the building is abso- 
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sides of the octagon are set out, as they can be 
measured out in the ordinary way, care being 
taken to check the position of the line square off 
the sides of the octagon with the diagonal 
dimensions A KandJ B. Also, any internal walls 
can easily be filled in. 

As it will probably fall to the lot of the 
surveyor to square up the measurement of 
excavation, having taken the sections for same, 
it will be as well to make a few remarks in 


it, and the area taken from the sectio1 must be 
multiplied by this width for the cubical contents. 
This is on the assumption that any rise on the 
right-hand side of the section-line is counter- 
balanced by a fall on the left. This causes a 
slight variation to occur at the outside of a series 
of parallel sections. (See sketch, Fig. 4.) 
Section No. 2 is multiplied by the width, as 
already mentioned, of the strip shown in dotted 
lines. Now, there is only a piece left next section 


No. 1 about half the width, to which each of the 
other sections applies, and section No. 1 is at the 
extreme end of it. The best way to deal with 
this is to add Nos. 1 and 2 together, divide by 2, 
then add the result to No. 1, and again divide 
by 2. For example, suppose section No. 1 18 
520sq.ft. and section No. 2 is 1,200sq.ft., then— 

520 

1,200 


2)1,720 


860sq.ft. section half-way between the 

two lines Nos. land 2. 
860 
520 


2)1,380 
690sq.ft. 


This is equivalent to a section in the centre of 
the half strip at the end, and must be multiplied 
by the width of the half strip. 

The only other portions that present any diffi- 
culty are the triangular pieces outside the octagon 
corners, and they can be taken in the following 
manner (see sketch, Fig. No. 5). Calling the 
sections Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and octagonal corner D, 
add together Nos. 1 and 2 and divide by 2 for an 
average section, which will apply to the triangle 
D12. Find the centre of gravity of the area 
of excavations in each section, and put the position 
of these two points on the plan, then use their 
distance apart for multiplying the area of excava- 
tion for the cubical contents. . Deal in a similar 
way with the other triangle D 2 3. 

Any excavation beyond the main lines, as for 
areas, &c., must be measured on the ground, or 
they may be taken from the general building 
drawings, a height being obtained from the 
sections; but they cannot be taken from the 
sections in the method described above, which 
only applies to general bulks of excavations 
bounded by regular lines. Also trenching, for 
walls below basement formation level, and exca- 
yation for arena, and tower-pillar foundations 
must be arrived at independently, as they cannot 
be taken from the sections. 

Nothing has been said about setting-out the 
base of the steel tower, as it is proposed to devote 
the next article to that subject. 
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THE EMPIRE PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


er site selected for the building covers an area 
of upwards of 11,000sq.ft., having frontages on 
threesides to Corporation-road, Pine and Dunning- 
streets, and a frontage to a right-of-way in the 
rear, thus being practically isolated. The main 
approach is from Corporation-road through a 
handsome hall, 34ft. by 19ft. and 18ft. in height, 
having a large recessed fireplace and wainscotted 
walls ; at the left-hand side upon entering is the 
box-office, adjoining which is the staircase to the 
stalls, whilst on the right is a broad staircase 
leading to the grand circle ; in addition there 
are two emergency exits from the stalls into 
Dunning and Pine-streets, and an emergency exit 
staircase from the grand circle into the former 
thoroughfare. The pit entrance is from, and on 
a level with, Dunning-street, with an emergency 
exit opposite directly into Pine-street, whilst the 
gallery entrance is from the latter street, with an 
emergency exit into Dunning-street. The audi- 
torium is nearly square, being 60ft. in width, 
63ft. deep, and the average height to false ceiling 
45ft. The area comprises 120 orchestra stalls, 
120 stalls, and a pit with seating accommodation 
for about 450. Spacious saloon accommodation is 
provided. The grand circle has seating accommo- 
dation for 150 persons, with ample lounges ; 
lal rear A the entrance hall is 
1€ principal saloon, 34ft. by 27ft., approach 
by two short flights of viens; thus perpen 
clear view of the stage to be obtained. A further 
Saloon is also provided on the Dunning-street 
frontage. _Both the entrance and exit staircases 
terminate in roomy lobbies, and there are com- 
munication staircases directly into the stalls from 
either side. Four private boxes flank the 
proscenium, and on the gallery level are two 
private boxes. The gallery itself has seating 


+ rer ae é 
ccommodation for 750 persons, and a suitable 


saloon 38 provided in the rear. The ceiline 
proscenium, circle, and box fronts will be in 
specially -designed and modelled plastic work 
following, in a degree, the Spanish Renaissance 
treatment of .the exterior. The ceiling will be 


painted with allegorical subjects. The principal 
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seats will be of the tip-up pattern and upholstere 

in velvet, and the pit seats upholstered in leather. 
The stage and its accessories are roomy, and will 
permit of spectacular productions of all kinds. Its 
dimensions are as follow :—Width from wall to 
wall, 70ft.; average depth, 35ft.; height to flies, 
25ft; height to grid, 55ft.; proscenium opening, 
30ft. square. Six spacious dressing-rooms are 
provided, entirely distinct from the stage and ina 
separate block, each room _ being fitted up in the 
most approved manner ; the stage entrance is 
from Dunning-street, and the scenery entrance in 
the rear of the building. Mr. Ernest Runtz is 
the architect, and our illustration is taken from 
the drawing shown at the Royal Academy this 


year. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MEAT MARKET. 


HE new meat market and slaughter-houses 
were formally opened by the Lord Mayor 

of Birmingham on Wednesday. ‘The establish- 
ment, when completed, will occupy two acres 
and a half; the total cost will be about £110,000. 
The site, including compensation to leaseholders, 
has cost £40,120. The remaining expenditure 
has been estimated as follows :— Buildings, 
£48,000; general fittings, £10,533; lifts, boilers, 
tanks, butchers’ offices, &c., £2,611; electric 
lighting installation, £10,144. To this must be 
added the expenditure—probably about £10,000 
—which the Linde Refrigerating Company, the 
lessees of a large portion of the basement, are 
undertaking. The style of architecture, a modi- 
fication of that of the Spanish Renaissance, has 
been chosen, says the Birmingham Post, because 
low walls and overhanging eayes are desirable in 
order to keep off the direct rays of the sun. At 
the same time, it is displayed to real advantage 
by the material found most cheap and durable for 
buildings in Birmingham—namely, red brick and 
buff terracotta. The site has been laid out in 
three sections, each extending across between the 
almost parallel thoroughfares, Bradford-street 
and Cheapside. The middle section is occupied by 
the wholesale meat market. On each of the other 
two sections, divided from the market by a wide 
cart-road, are slaughter-houses, with lairs and 
other auxiliary accommodation. The rest of the 
site is taken up on the northern boundary, front- 
ing Sherlock-street East, by an administrative 
block, and at the opposite end by triperies and the 
quarantine department, while at the Bradford- 
street end of this section isa tower. Under the 
market is a basement containing, on the Bradford - 
street side, the electric-light engines and dynamos 
and the pumping machinery, and running under 
the market a long range of cold store and chill- 
rooms, with a wide cartway between them. The 
low bastion-like tower, which, with its mouldings 
and animals’ heads in terracotta, form a feature 
at the corner of Sherlock-street East and Brad- 
ford-street, contains the market superintendent's 
and inspectors’ offices. In the adjoining range of 
buildings are the caretakers’ rooms, the slaughter- 
men’s mess-room, stable, and van-yard, and stores 
for hides, fat, &c. _ The Cheapside corner is not 
yet built, the leases of the old buildings haying 
about thirty years to run. In Sherlock-street 
East is the main cattle entrance, and the lairs for 
cattle and sheep are on the upper floor. There 
are two inclined roadways, with men’s way be- 
tween, so arranged that animals coming down for 
slaughter will not meet those coming up to the 
lairs. For lamed or unmanageable beasts a 
hydraulic lift is provided. Water-troughs, sup- 
plied by pipes, run alongside the pens, and the 
fodder racks are underneath. There are twenty 
slaughterhouses in this department. Powerful 
are lights are provided for the yard, while in 
the lighting of the slaughterhouses 119 lamps of 
32c.p. and 97 of 50c.p. will be employed. 
From the concrete floors of the lairs the drainage 
flows into open iron troughs running along the 
outside wall. From these it descends by iron 
shoots into shallow open channels in the pave- 
ment of the yard. The slaughterhouse floors are 
arranged so that the swillings flow directly into 
open gutters, and so into the channels outside. 
At the boundary wall a catchpitis provided. This 
has three levels, with meshed screens successively 
increasing in fineness, so that practically all solid 
matter is removed before the drainage reaches the 
sewer, which it enters at the street boundary 
through a pipe fitted with a trap and manhole. 
Nowhere in the place is there any pipe connected 
with the public sewer. The solid refuse must 
peforce be removed promptly by ‘hand. To 
facilitate the systematic cleansing of the floors 


and channels and the removal of refuse a small 
trolley runs along rails in the yard adjoining the 
slaughter-houses. On the farther side of the 
market the slaughtering accommodation has been 
arranged on the Continental principle—two large 


halls, one for pigs and the other for cattle and 


sheep, taking the place of the separate slaughter- — 


houses. 
40ft. That for beasts and sheep is 240ft. long, 
and that for pigs 96ft. long. Adjoining the 
slaughterhouses, as in the other yard, are pens 
for animals awaiting slaughter. Covered lairs for 
pigs are provided on the ground floor, while over 
the large slaughter-hall are lairs for cattle and 
sheep. The total lairage is for about four hundred 
beasts, about a thousand sheep and calves, and over 
two hundred pigs. The tower, which rises 100ft. 
above the street, has gilt cupola and grille-work, 
mouldings and quoins of buff terracotta, and 
will contain three large tanks. The central and 
most imposing portion of the establishment, the 
wholesale meat market, has a length — from 
Bradford-street to Cheapside—of 365ft., and a 
width of 90ft. The roof is in one span, whose 
ridge will be 64ft. from the pavement, and has 
hipped ends. The floor is divided into 73 market 
spaces, and has two longitudinal and three cross 
avenues. Over the central group of stalls is a 
range of wood and glass cubicles, approached by 
spiral staircases. These will be the offices of the 
wholesale butchers. Each stall or stand is sur- 
rounded by iron rails with roller hooks for 
suspending carcases. Hanging room is thus 
provided in the market alone for 3,000 sides 
of beef. Above these rails is another set, 
which forms a system running throughout the 
market, and out across the roadways on either 
side to the slaughter-houses. Two hydraulic lifts 
inthecentreof the market, which communicate with 
the basement, will have similar rails rising to 
the level of this system, and connecting with it. 
The Linde Company’s premises occupy about 
two-thirds of the available space in the basement. 
The storage accommodation consists of fifteen 
rooms, each insulated by 12in. of vegetable silica 
packed in the walls and the floor. The cold 
stores, kept at a temperature 18° below freezing 
point, will hold 25,000 sheep, and the chill- 
rooms, kept at 36° Fahr., three hundred sides of 
beef. At the Bradford-street end are the engine 
and dynamo-rooms. The electric-lighting in- 
stallation, probably the largest private gas-engine 
installation in the city, has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Henry Lea 
and Thornbery. ; 
The new market and slaughterhouses have 
been built to the designs of Messrs. Essex, 
Nicol, and Goodman, Mr. J. Coulson Nicol, 
A.R.I.B.A., having taken the personal super- 
intendence of the work. The contractor for the 


buildiog was Mr. John Bowen, also of Birming-| 


ham. 
: ——_ <0 


The trustees of the Friendly Societies’ Home have 
appointed Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect for the erection of a home at Herne Bay for 
50 patients. The entire cost of the building will be 
defrayed by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, who will 
lay the foundation-stone on Saturday, November 6, 
at 3,30 p.m. 3 


A new reredos, which has been erected in the 
parish church of St. Mark, Shelton, was unveiled 
on Friday. The reredos contains a panel in terra- 
cotta modelled by Mr. George Tinworth, and 
produced by Messrs. Doulton and Co. The scene 
portrayed in the panel is that on Calvary, at the 
moment when the Redeemer speaks to his Mother 
and the Beloved Disciple, The frame of the reredos 
is in carved oak, by Messrs. Edwards and Sons, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. The holy table is in 
carved oak, executed by Messrs, Edwards and 
Sons, and contains three panels in mosaic work by 
Salviati, of Venice. Messrs. Scrivener and Sons 
have designed the whole of the work, and the 
builder is Mr. Thomas Godwin, of Hanley. 


_At Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich, the subscrip- 
tion portrait of the present mayor of the borough, 
Mr. Felix T. Cobbold, by the Hon. John Collier, 
was formally presented to the corporation by Lord 
John Hervey. The portrait, a three-quarter length, 
represents Mr, Cobbold seated in an armchair in his 
drawing-room at Felixstowe Lodge. Christchurch 


The slaughter-halls have a width of © 


Park was purchased some years since as a public — 


recreation ground for the townsfolk, and Mr, 
Cobbold then came forward and presented the 
inhabitants with the Elizabethan Hall in its centre, 
which has since been converted into an art gallery 
and technical schools. At the same meeting, the 
gift of an old painting of Ipswich and its river 
from a local banker was also announced. Both 
canvases will be permanently hung at Christchurch. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Francis Turner Patcrave, late Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, died 
on Sunday, at his London residence, 15, Cranley- 
place, South Kensington, from paralysis’ of the 
brain, at the age of seventy-three. The eldest 
son of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, the well- 
known historian and antiquarian, by his marriage 
with Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. Dawson 
Turner, of Great Yarmouth, he was born at 
Yarmouth on September 28, 1824, and was 
educated at the Charterhouse, and at Balliol 
College, Oxford. While a skilled versifier, he 
will be longest remembered as the editor of 
poetical selections, his best work being his selec- 
tion of the masterpieces of English verse gathered 
in his ‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” 
He was also an art critic of some acumen and 
judgment. So far back as 1855 he wrote an 
** Essay on the First Century of Italian Engraving ”’ 
to Kiigler’s ‘‘ Handbook of Painting.”? In 1862 
he compiled a ‘‘Handbook of the Fine Art 
Collections ”’ in the International Exhibition, and 
in 1866 appeared a volume of ‘‘ Essays on Art,” 
containing criticisms of the Academy of 1863-4-5 
and the Mulready Exhibition at South Kensington, 
papers on Holman Hunt and Ford Madox Brown, 
criticism of the Albert Memorial and of Maro- 
chetti’s bust of Thackeray in Westminster Abbey. 


Eg 
CHIPS. 
Mr. W. B. Chancellor has’ been appointed 


assistant surveyor to the urban district council of 
Leek. 


At a meeting of Glasgow citizens, on/Wednesday 
in last week, the proposal to hold an International 
Exhibition in that city in 1901 was discussed and 
formally adopted. The Lord Provost said that the 
guarantee fund now almost reached £200,000, and 
the success of the exhibition was assured. 


The Leeds Streets and Sewerage Committee have 
recommended the city council to construct a new 
street, 36ft. in width, through the Shambles, which 
are in course of demolition, and thus provide 
another means of access to Vicar-lane and the 
Markets from Briggate. 


The extensive cabinet-making factory and stores 
of Messrs. Cumming and Smith, Limited, Glasgow, 
were destroyed by fire on Friday, damage being 
caused to the extent of between £6,000 and £7,000. 
The works and woodyard occupy the greater part 
of a large square bounded by North Wallace-street 
on the east, Couper-street on the west, and Kyle- 


street and Couper-place on the north and south 


respectively. 


On Wednesday week, a musical service was given 
in the Congregational church at Crewe on the 
occasion of the opening of the new organ. The 
instrument, which cost £600, is inclosed in a Gothic 
case of pitch-pine timber, varnished, with decorated 

_front pipes, and is situate in a chamber provided 
for it at the back of the rostrum. The organ has 
been built by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord, of 
Walsall. 


On Saturday a suite of new halls and classrooms 
erected in Church-street, Dumbarton, in connection 
with the Dumbarton Parish Church, were opened 
The suite, which include a hall accommodating 
750 persons, also two lesser halls, committee-rooms, 
and other conveniences, will cost about £3,000, and 
are from plans by Mr. J. M. Crawford, architect, 
Dumbarton, . 


The decoration of St. Paul’s School, Kensington, 
was completed on Monday by the unveiling of 
mosaic figures of St Paul and of Dean Colet on 
either side of the apse. In the apse itself is the 
Jowett memorial organ; at the sides there have 
hitherto been rather painfully bare spaces of wall. 
These have now been filled by the mosaic figures, 
asmaller place over the arch of the apse being 
still left for a figure of Jesus in pueritia. The 
cost has been £1,200. The mosaics were designed 
by Mr. Spence. 


Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Gravesend, on Wednesday in last week, 
relative to the application of the town council for 
sanction to borrow £2,650 for purposes of public 
walks and pleasure grounds at Windmill Hill. 
There was no opposition. 


A lectern has been placed in St. Paul’s Church, 
Burton, in memory of the founder, Mr, M. T. Bass 
(father of Lord Burton) and his wife. It has been 
designed by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, in the 
style of the 15th century. The eagle stands on a 
ball, which revolves in a battlemented socket at 
the top of the pedestal, and holds in its claws a 
dragon. The pedestal is strengthened with crocketed 
buttresses, together with flying buttreses ornamented 
with tracery. At the foot of the pedestal are three 
lions couchant, and round the base is an inscription. 


Building Inrtelligenee. - 


Bancor.—The opening of the County School 
for Girls and of the University Hall for Women 
Students attending the University College of 
North Wales took place the other day. The 
girls’ school occupies a prominent site overlooking 
the Snowdonian range and the sea, the cost of 
erection and equipment being £3,187. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 100 girls. An assembly- 
hall accommodating all the pupils occupies a 
central position, and opening into it are four 
class-rooms, one of which can be thrown into the 
hall by means of folding partitions. One wing 
is devoted to the technical department, comprising 
a cookery classroom and laundry. A music-room 
is also provided. Under the buildings is a 
covered playground. The heating is by means 
of Shorland’s ventilating grates to all classrooms, 
and hot-water radiators to the assembly-rooms, 
corridors, and cloak-rooms. Externally the 
schools are faced with Ruabon pressed bricks, 
with dressings of Cefn stone. The architect 
was Mr. J. H. Phillips, St. John’s Chambers, 
Cardiff, whose designs were selected in open com- 
petition, Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., being the 
assessor. The builders were Messrs. R. and J. 
Williams, Bangor, Mr. W. P. Williams being 
the clerk of the works. In the afternoon Miss 
Helen Gladstone opened the University Hall for 
Women, which stands in close proximity to the 
girls’ school. The building, which is in the 
Queen Anne style, is built of red brick and terra- 
cotta, Mr. Frank Bellis, of the firm of Messrs. 
Grierson and Bellis, Bangor, being the architect, 
Mr. Evan Williams the contractor, and Mr. 
Pierce Williams the clerk of works. It consists 
of a basement and four stories, the main block 
being flanked at either end by a wing placed at 
right angles, there being in the north wing the 
kitchens and servants’ offices. ‘Through the 
building there runs a main corridor, with stair- 
cases at either end. Accommodation is provided 
for 50 students. A special feature in the internal 
arrangements is the fireplaces, from the special 
designs of the architect, carried out by Mr. J. E. 
Edwards, Ruabon. The grounds, which have 
been laid out by Mr. Wm. Davies, Upper Bangor, 
include two lawn-tennis courts and a croquet- 
green. ‘The cost of the building was £5,000. 


Epinsureu.—The plans for the North British 
Railway Company’s hotel and offices, prepared 
by Mr. Hamilton-Beattie, architect, of Edin- 
burgh, and recently selected in competition, came 
before the Dean of Guild Court on Friday on an 
application for warrant to proceed with the erec- 
tion of the buildings. The application for 
warrant was granted. ‘The hotel and offices will 
occupy the site between the North Bridge and 
the Waverley Market, and are estimated to cost 
£221,000. The style is described as a free treat- 
ment of Renaissance, which has given the archi- 


tect ample scope in the picturesque grouping of 


windows, gables, turrets, and chimneys. ‘The 
main elevation is to Princes-street, where there is 
a frontage of nearly 200ft., rising six stories 
from the street level to a height of over 100ft. at 
the crown of the roof. One of the distinguishing 
features of this elevation will be the great tower 
occupying the centre of the facade, and rising to 
a height of 160ft. There are four stories below 
the level of Princes-street. The building has a 
central court about 70ft. square, which has 
simplified the problems of lighting, access, and 
ventilation. The principal public rooms of the 
hotel occupy the west and north fronts on the 
level of Princes-street. Public restaurants and 
bars occupy the north-east corner. The North 
Bridge front at the ground level will be mainly 
taken up with shops, and the south front is to be 
occupied by the railway offices. The topmost 
stories of the entire block will form part of the 
hotel bedroom accommodation. The main en- 
trance is under the central tower in Princes- 
street. On the south side of the building has 
rbeen provided the accommodation for the railway 
offices, the entrance being from Bridge-street. 
The four stories below the street level will be 
utilised in connection with the conduct of the 
hotel. In all, the accommodation will be as 
follows:—Public apartments, 21; private par- 
lours, 14; bedrooms and dressing-rooms, 295; 
sitting-rooms and bedrooms for hotel officers and 
servants, 146 ; stock-rooms, 10; and administra- 
tive apartments, 262—in all, 748, not including 
the shops and offices. 
Guascow.—The question of the decoration of 


the new art galleries at. Kelvingrove Park is at 
present under the consideration of a committee of 
Glasgow Town Council. In their plans and 
estimates the architects of the galleries set down 
asum of £5,000 for sculpture work, in order to 
keep within the total amount laid down by the 
Art Galleries Committee. A report has now 
been prepared by Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
the special adviser of the committee, suggesting 
the. adoption of a scheme which is estimated to 
cost about £16,000. The scheme suggests a 
group of three figures under the central arch of 
the entrance, to represent ‘‘St. Mungo as the 
Patron of Art and Music,’’ the keystone of the 
great arch to bear the arms of the city of Glas- 
gow. ‘The tympana of thirty arches over the 
windows of the ground floor will contain decora- 
tive carving, with a scroll bearing the names»? 

the great artists of the Renaissance period, sur 

mounted by the arms of their native city or 
country. The thirty-six piers dividing these 
windows will bear clan names; the centre of each 
of the eight pavilions is terminated by a seated 
figure symbolical of Music, Architecture, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Science, Literature, Religion, and 
Commerce; the two north towers each have 
terminal winged figures in bronze, the one of 
Fame and the other of Immortality ; there will 
be groups of figures with attributes of the various 
arts, crafts, and trades of Glasgow ; the spandrels 
of the arches will bear the names of great musi- 
cians, and_also of historically famous men of 
Scotland, with the dates of their birth and death. 
The report has been remitted to Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., who was the assessor when 
the competitive plans for the erection of the art 
galleries were considered. 


Goosr Green, Wican.—Foundation-stones of 
anew United Methodist Free Church were laid 
at Goose Green near Wigan last week. The 
new buildings. are erected on the old site in 
Northumberland-street and an additional piece of 
land. On each side of the main building are two 
class-rooms, divided from the chapel by patent 
movable partitions. The heating chamber is 
placed under one of the class-rooms. The whole 
of the interior woodwork is pitch-pine varnished. 
The heating is by hot water, and the ventilation 
will be effected by Tobin’s inlets, with patent 
roof extractors. The chapel will seat 270, and 
with the addition of the class-rooms 330. The 
front of the chapel is faced with Ruabon bricks 
and terracotta, with Cefn stone dressings, the 
sides of the same and the front of the class-rooms 
with local pressed bricks, and the base course with 
blue Staffordshire bricks. The work is being 
executed by Mr. Alfred Bywater, of Pemberton, 
from plans by and under the supervision of Mr. 
R. Pennington, architect, Clarence-chambers, 
Wigan. 


Hornsry.—The Campsbourne school, erécted 
for the Hornsey U.D. School Board, was opened 
by Mr. H. C. Stephens, M.P., on Saturday. It 
comprises a site of 27 acres, with frontages to 
four roads, accommodates over 1,400 children, 
and is arranged in two blocks, one containing a 
two-story building for the girls’ and boys’ depart- 
ments, and the other a single story building for 
the infants. Beyond the above two blocks a 
caretaker’s house has been erected at the entrance 
from Boyton-road, and separate buildings have 
been built for manual instruction and for cookery 
teaching. Hach of the three departments is pro- 
vided with a separate hall. The girls’ depart- 
ment is situated on the ground floor of the two- 
story building, and contains accommodation for 
450 scholars in eight classrooms, grouped round 
the central hall. ‘This hall is 86ft. long by 28ft. 
wide, and 15ft. high in the clear. At the south 
end of the hall is cloakroom accommodation, and 
at the north end head. mistress’s room and laya- 
tory. The boys’ department on the first floor is 
a duplicate of the girls’ department, and will 
contain the same number of scholars. The roof 
to the large hall on the boys’ floor has been con- 
structed as an open-timbered one. The infants’ 
block provides accommodation for 510 scholars, 
in seyen classrooms, and an assembly-hall 
measuring 50ft. by 25ft. is also provided. A 
feature is a babies’ room fitted with circular 
galleries, on the lines of a theatre. ‘The manual 
instruction room contains accommodation for 
24 scholars, and the cookery kitchen for 40 
scholars. ‘he whole of the classrooms through- 
out are heated with hot-air stoves, and the halls 
and corridors by a low-pressure hot-water appa- 
ratus. The buildings externally have been 
carried out in stock brickwork, with red brick 
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dressings and red material finishings. Internally 
the walls are built to a dado height in brown salt- 
glazed dipped bricks, and above such dadoes are 
finished with buff bricks. The closets and laya- 
tories used are those manufactured by Messrs. 
Adams andCo., of Old Queen-street, Westminster. 
The amount of the contract for the works was 
£20,467, including -accessory buildings and play- 
ground walls and finishings, equal to £14 10s. 3d. 
per scholar, and including site to £15 18s. 8d. 
‘The works have been executed by Messrs. Kirk 
and Randall, of Woolwich, from designs prepared 
by Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of 63, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, E.C., under whose personal 
direction the works haye been carried out. Mr. 
W. White, the clerk of works to the Hornsey 
School Board, was employed throughout the 
time of erection, and the general foreman of works 
was Mr. Fishenden. 


Lzerps.—A new board school in Harehills-road, 
Roundhay, which will be known as the Gipton 
School, was opened a short time since. It 
stands on a site measuring 7,000 square yards, 
and has a frontage to the main road of 290ft. 
There are two departments—infants and mixed. 
Accommodation is provided for 1,600 scholars, 
exclusive of special accommodation for cookery 
and manual instruction. and two central halls. 
The infants’ department is on the ground floor, 
and consists of a central hall and eight class- 
rooms, two being specially arranged for babies. 
The mixed department is on the upper floor, 
where the accommodation consists of a central 
hall and eighteen classrooms. The elevation is 
in the Elizabethan style, with two central gables 
in front. The cost of the building, including 
fittings, has been £17,000, to which £2,100, the 
cost of the site, has to be added. It has been 
erected from designs by Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
of Leeds, architect to the city school board. 


Sr. Buazey.—The parish church of St. B'azey, 
East Cornwall, was recently reopened after re- 
storation. The fine 15th-century building had 
een blocked up with high pews and galleries, 
~and all trace of anything beautiful effectually 

obliterated, while so recently as 18239 a huge 

gallery was fixed in the west end, completely 

blocking the tower arch. One thing that made 
- the restoration imperatively necessary was the 
» state of the nave roof, which the deformation of 
1839 had divided up into panels by sham plaster 
ribs. The old Cornish roof with ribs of oak has 
now been replaced in the nave, and what was 
left of the old ribs of the aisle roofs has been 
- carefully restored. The galleries and staircases 
have been entirely demolished. The high pews, 
some of which were square with seats facing 
north, south, east, and west, have been removed, 
and the old floors relaid, blocks being used. for 
the seating part and slate for the gangways. The 
walls throughout the church have been pointed. 
The church, though small, is well-proportioned, 
there being five bays in each arcade, with well- 
moulded arches and carved capitals, all different 
in pattern. Mr. Edmund Sedding, of Plymouth, 
is the architect, and the builders were Messrs. 
Hobbs and Bartlett, of Rilla Mill, Callington. 
The outlay has been about £900. 


Tue Merrororiran Asytums Boarp,—This 
authority considered, on Saturday, a letter re- 
ceived from the Local Government Board stating 
that they had had under consideration the applica- 
tion of the managers for an order authorising 
the further expenditure of £100,000 upon the 
erection of the Brook Hospital, and that before 
arriving ata decision on the matter they wished 
to be informed, having regard to the great differ- 
ence. between the estimate and the total cost of 
‘the works, upon whose recommendation the work 
‘was passed, what supervision the managers exer- 
cised in the: matter, and what steps were taken 
by them to require a full explanation from the 

architect as soon as it was found that the estimate 
was being exceeded. The Board suggested to the 
managers the desirability of placing the whole of 
the accounts of the hospital in the hands ofa 
* competent surveyor for examination item by item. 
After a long discussion it was resolved ‘ That the 
whole question of the Brook Hospital, together 
“with the letter of the Local Government Board, 
"be referred to a special committee for considera- 
v4ion and report, and with instructions to employ 
& competent surveyor for the purpose suggested 
by the Local Government Board.’ It Was re- 
solved to apply to the London County Council 
for the loan of £131,273 for works in connection 
with the Grove Hospital and the South- Western 
Ambulance Station, and the purchase of sites for 
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Tisnury.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 


tion stone of the new R.C. Church of the Sacred : 
performed on the Feast of | annual general meeting of this institution was 


Heart, Tisbury, was 
St. Edward, Confessor, by the Bishop of Clifton. 
The church, which is being built on the road 
leading from the railway station into High-street, 
will consist of a nave 55ft. long by 22ft. broad, 
with a sanctuary 18ft. square, a Lady-chapel with 
two bays of an aisle, and a sacristy, with heating- 
chamber attached. The entrance to the church 
is to be on the south side through a narthex 
porch, which will also give access to the staircase 
leading to the organ-chamber above. The church 
is in the Harly English style, and will be built of 
Tisbury stone, the interior stonework being of 
Bath stone. The cost of the whole of the pro- 
posed building will be about £1,750, without 
altars, furniture, and fittings. The site was given 
by Lady Arundell of Wardour, the Tisbury stone 
and sand and other building materials being given 
by Lord Arundell of Wardour. The church is 
being erected from the designs of the Very Rev. 
Canon Scoles, of Yeovil; and Mr. J. H. Kitch, of 
Bridgwater, is the builder. 


el OEE? 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Frederick H. Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., one of 
the Local Government Board inspectors, held an 
inquiry at the Audit House, Southampton, on Wed- 
nesday week, as to an application by the South- 
ampton Corporation to borrow £10,076 for the 
purposes of a new road, quay, and: wharf, and 
£1,260 for works of street improvement at Shirley 
and Freemantle, 


Mr. E. W. Leshmore, Assoc.M.I.C.E., of the 
borough surveyor’s department at Southampton, 
has been appointed a district surveyor in the 
engineer’s departmect of the city of Bristol. There 
were 60 applicants for the post. 


There has been a brisk demand for building sites 
on the land at Keyham Barton, Devonport, which 
was recently purchased froa the manor authorities 
by a syndicate. Something like 450 sites for houses 
have already been applied for, and of these 250 
have been allotted, representing the first of four 
sections into which it is proposed to divide the land. 


The church of St. Paul, Northwich, was, owing 
to the salt subsidences, closed on Sunday. In 
August a portion of the sanctuary floor collapsed. 
Since then, however, service has been regularly 
held in the church ; but an architect has now con- 
demned the building, as fresh cracks hava developed 
in many parts of the structure. It has been fcund 
that the chancel is built upon arches, which are 
regarded as insecure, and it has, therefore, been 
deemed advisable to discontinue all gatherings in 
the church. The roof, main walls, and porch have 
suffered severely, and entire reconstruction is 
imperative. 


Mr. F. H. Tulloch, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at Bournemouth on 
Friday with reference to an application of the 
Bournemouth Town Council to borrow £12,375 in, 
respect of the acquisition of land known as the 
Dean Park Horse Shoe asa site for new municipal 
buildings and for other purposes; £10,000 for the 
erection of a pavilion on the pier; and £2,262 for 
works of private street improvement. The town 
clerk (Mr. J, Druitt, jun.), and the borough sur- 
veyor (Mr. F. W. Lacey) represented the 
corporation. 


The town hall and municipal buildings at Read- 
ing, built 15 years ago, have just been enlarged by 
the extension of the Free Library and Museum 
upon the corner site, which -has only recently come 
into the possession of the corporation. The exten- 
sion, which was opened last week, was i'lustrated 
by a double-page sketch in our issue of March 13, 
1896, from the designs of the architects. Messrs. 
Cooper and Howell, of Reading. The works have 
been carried out at a cost of about £8,000, by Mr. 
McCarthy E. Fitt, of the same town. © 


The members of the gas committee visited the 
Bury Corporation Gasworks on Wednesday week 
to inspect the installation of eee ad stoking 
machinery recently laid down by West’s Gas Im- 
provement Co., Ltd, Manchester. The improve- 
ments consist in the addition of retort benches on 
the regenerator principle, an additional stage floor, 
the raising of the overhead conveyors and hoppers 
to suit machinery, the fixing of a new coal-breaker, 
together with an elevator, to act as a duplicate to 
the existing machinery, and a conveyor from the 
overhead coal conveyor filling the coal-store, 
West’s compressed-air system of charging and 
drawing retorts has been applied to the new retort 
benches, the apparatus including charging ma- 
chines, drawing machines, air compressor, air 
receiver, and air-pipes and hose-gear. 


the Saupe: Convalescent Hospital and the chief 
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held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-_ 
street, on Friday night, Mr. H. B. Vorley, the 
chairman, presiding. The council stated in their 
report that at the end of the 16th session the 
number of names on the register was 480, as 
compared with 454 at the end of the previous 
session—an increase of 26. The receipts for the 
year amounted to £531 10s. 8d., and the expendi- 
ture to £543 5s. 1d. The chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said the institution 
was primarily an educational body. It 
endeavoured to give instruction in every form of 
engineering, to cover the whole field of engineer- 
ing work. This it accomplished by means of 


lectures, &c., and by organising visits to engineer- 


ing works. Eleven visits of that kind had been. 
paid during the past session. The institution 
possessed a library of works on engineering 
subjects, and a number of additions had been 
made to it during the past session. Mr. Basil 
Joy seconded the motion, and the report was 
adopted. The officers for the ensuing year were 
afterwards elected, Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, chief 
mechanical engineer of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, being elected president in succes- 
sion to Sir A. R. Binnie. % 
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At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council amended plans for the alterations at 
Olympia in. connection with Messrs, Barnum and 
Bailey’s show were approved. An estimate of 
£207,400 for the widening of Long-lane, South- 
wark, and the continuation of Tabard-street 
through St. George’s Churchyard into Borough 
Aigh-street was approved. z 

A group of municipal buildings, including a free 
ibmaey aad public offices, are about to be built for 
the Worksop Urban District Council, from plans 
prepared by Mr. T. Kidd, their suryeyor and engi- 
neer. The site is at the corner of Newcastle-street 
and Watson-road, and the buildings will be of local 
brickwork, with stone dressings. 


On Sunday the Rev. Dr, Norman Macleod, Inver 
ness, opened the new parish church in Tobermory, 
which has been built at a cost of £2,000. It has 
been seated to accommodate 300, : 

Earl Jersey and General Boughey, Light Railway 


Commissioners, held an inquiry at Salisbury on 
Tuesday into the proposals of the Great Western. 


Railway Company to construct a light railway 


through the Avon Valley from Salisbury to Pewsey, — 
a distance of about 21 miles, at an estimated cost of 
£116,000. Evidence in support of the scheme was 
given by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, the Mayor of Salisbury, and the 
manager and chief engineer of the company. ae 
sition was offered by the War Office, and Sir Redvers 
Buller, late Adjutant-General, and General Sir 
Robert Grant both stated that the special military 
purposes for which the Government bought the 
extensive land on Salisbury Plain would be nulli- 
fied if the proposed railway were allowed to run 
through it. oe eee 

The great east window of Heckington Church, 
Lincolnshire, which ranks in magnitude as some 
fourth or fifth among the Flamboyant specimens in 
the country, has, through the munificence of Mrs. 
Little, of Heckington Hall, been filled with stained 
glass. The seven main lights are divided into a 
centre triplet and two side couplets, and in them 
is illustrated the Ze Deum, and in the tracery the 
Benedicite. 


On Saturday, a commemoration-stone was laid in 
the building now in the course of erection fora 

rochial mission-hall and clergy-house for St. — 
ilas, Pentonville, from the designs of Mr. William 
White, F.S.A. The total cost is estimated at 
£5,500, of which £1,500 goes for the purchase of 
the site. 


Alderman William Collinge, J.P., of Burnley, — 
died on Thursday night in last week at his residence 
in Southport. Mr. Collinge, who was a cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer, had long been associated 
with the town council, and was mayor two 
years ago. : 


The Local Government Board have recommended 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend to the 
council of Enfield the sums of £6,500 for works of 
water-supply, and £14,944 for works of sewerage. 


Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the 
town hall, Wolverhampton, on Tuesday, with 
regard to the applications which the town conucil 
have made for permission to borrow £9,000 for 
electric-lighting purposes, and £1,000 for laying 
out St. George’s Churchyard as an open space. F 
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THE EMPIRE PALACE OF VARIETIES, MIDDLESBROUGH.— 
NEW POLICE STATION AND COURT HOUSE, HALIFAX.— 
WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CROSBY, NEAR LIVERPOOL.—FIRE- 

PLACE UNDER STAIRS IN A HOUSE AT BRUSSELS.— 

“BREMERTON,” PARK LANE, CROYDON.—CREWE SANA- 

‘TORIUM.—A SPANISH ARMCHAIR (MDL.)—A JACOBEAN 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM THE PARIS BAZAAR FIRE. 


Our Lllustratiows, 
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THE EMPIRE PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 
= 


(Sux description on page 614.) 


NEW POLICE STATION AND COURT HOUSE, 
HALIFAX. 


Tue design which we illustrate to-day was 
awarded the first premium of £50. Its authors 
are Messrs. J. H. James and Sweet-Fscott, of 
©ardiff. The following is taken from the archi- 
tects’ report:—The design has been composed 
with regard to economy, and treated with dignity. 
The style is Free Renaissance. It is intended to 
face the fronts with ashlar, and to use, so far as 
possible, the old materials in Ferguson-street and 
Carlton-street. The whole of the back elevations 
will be quite plain. The roofs will be covered 
with green slates. The floors will be fireproof, 
Jaid with narrow oak boards. The cells, sanitary 
departments, and the areas to be* faced with 
glazed bricks; the other interior walls will be 
finished in adamant plaster. Fire hydrants and 
hose to be fixed in handy positions in the halls, 
landings, and corridors. The necessity of keeping 
the frequenters of the police-court away from the 
principal fronts of the building has been con- 
sidered. The main entrance is towards Harrison- 
road, as well as the warrant entrance. In addition 
to this, it is decidedly necessary that those per- 
sons who haye constant business in the Court, 
such as magistrates, solicitors, clerks, and also 
the better class of witnesses, should have free and 
convenient access to it without the interference 
likely to arise from their entering or leaving by 
means of, or even in the vicinity of, a public en- 
trance ; such a means of communication is to be 
had from Blackwall. The Court itself has been 
placed in a good position on the site, and light ob- 
tained from the roof only : the inconvenience 
produced by side windows is avoided. The 
magistrates’ and solicitors’ rooms and clerk’s 
office flank it on the east towards Harrison-road : 
a situation is thus secured for the Court which 
effectually guards it against street noises. A 
spacious lobby is provided for the public and 
another for the witnesses, also for the magistrates 
-and solicitors, with necessary conveniences; all 
are well ventilated. Communicating with the 
yard of the public station is an entrance for the 
use of the constables and officials, and a staircase 
leads directly from the prisoners’ dock in the 
centre of the Court-house to the cells’ corridor, 
which is reached by an inclined plane. The 
police-station is entered from Harrison-road; a 
charge-room and the superintendent’s offices, as 
well as other officials’ offices lead off from the hall 
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on entering by the main entrance. The cells are 
entered through an archway from the hall of the 
main entrance, which leads into the corridor, 
from which the cells open. The cells are care- 
fully planned in accordance with the Government 
regulations. The first floor of the building con- 
tains solicitors’ and clients’ rooms, witnesses’ 
and clerks’ rooms, &c., with all necessary con- 
veniences ; also gaolers’ quarters, and accommo- 
dation for constables’ sleeping-rooms could be 
easily obtained by the addition of attics in the 
roof. Ample cellarage is given under the build- 
ing, which includes police recreation-room and 
mess-room, bathrooms and lavatories for police 
and prisoners, a chamber for lighting and heating 
apparatus, &c. The portion of the ground at the 
back left unbuilt upon would be used as a parade 
ground. The price is thus arrived at :—Cubical 
contents: 531,965ft. at 6d. per foot cube, 
£13,299 2s. 6d.; allow for old materials, £700 ; 
estimated total cost, £12,599 2s, 6d.—The second 
premiated design was submitted, we under- 
stand, by Messrs. Leeming and Leeming. 
Eventually the town council adopted another set 
of plans, marked by the motto ‘‘ Victorona,’’ 
by Messrs. George Buckley and Son, of Halifax, 
and this is being carried out. The borough 
engineer also prepared a plan, and, if we remember 
rightly, another abortive competition for the same 
building was held two or three years ago, when 
Mr. Cheers was placed first. The report given 
in the Halifax Evening Courier of September 9 last 
shows that some rather strong language was used 
when the matter of these late competitive plans 
were discussed. One speaker remarked upon the 
doings of the watch committee, saying they 
resembled the ‘‘ fratching’’ of boys playing at 
marbles struggling to win the most. lRetorts 
about ‘‘shady’’ conduct and sucking other 
people’s brains were indulged in. We pass no 
opinion on the conduct thus described ; but 
architects: should assure themselves of the bona 
fides of the promoters of competitions before 
sending in their designs. Once submitted, their 
authors are, to a large extent, at the mercy ofa 
lot of people who know nothing about the merit 
of their plans, and those who sometimes have 
their own turn to serve. 


‘WESLEYAN CHAPLL, CROSBY, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 


Tus building is designed to accommodate about 
700 worshippers, and has considerable conveni- 
ence in vestries and classrooms, besides a small 
gallery at the end over the narthex or main 
entrance. The work is externally of Yorkshire 
stone shoddies, with dressed ashlar quoins and 
dressings. The construction of the walls gives 
deep reveals to all window and door openings. 
The whole of the woodwork is of selected pitch 
pine, the roof and principals being all from the 
tool, and not stained or varnished. ‘The chancel, 
with Caen stone dressings, is finished with an 
arcade and reredos, carved by Mr. Joseph 
Rogerson. The windows of the chancel are of 
erisaille work, with a centre subject window by 
Mr. J. Aldam Heaton. The general contractor 
was Mr. Samuel Webster, and the clerk of 
works Mr. 8. Gunning. The architect is Mr. 
J. Francis Doyle, Liverpool, under whose direc- 
tion the work was carried out. The drawing 
was exhibited in the Architectural Room at the 
Royal Academy this year. 


FIREPLACE UNDER STAIRS: HOUSE AT BRUSSELS. 


Tuts drawing shows the fireplace and staircase, 
and part of the hall in a proposed house at 
Brussels. The woodwork will be in oak, fumi- 
gated, and the fireplace hood in copper repoussé, 
with Dutch tiles and red brick hearth. The 
exterior of the house is half-timbered, with red 
tile roof, and the principal room in the house, 
the studio, about 30ft. square, with open timber 
roof. M. H. Baru Sire. 


” 


‘(REMERTON,’’ CROYDON. 


'Tais house is built on a narrow plot of ground 
with a 40ft. frontage. Owing to the position of 
the adjoining house the south side enjoys nearly 
the full advantage of the sun, and is well-seen 
down the road. The owner has since bought the 
ground on the north side. The principal idea aimed 
atin the planning was to get a square, well-lighted 
hall. The dining-room, though wrong in aspect, 
has a better outlook than if placed at the back of 
the house. The exterior is faced with red 
Wrotham bricks, and front portion is tile-hung. 
The house was built by Messrs. J. Nicks and Co., 
92, Falcon-road, Battersea, with plumbing work 


by Messrs. Freeman Bros., of Battersea, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. A. 
W. Field, Architect, London. 


BOROUGH SANATORIUM, CREWE. 


Tris sanatorium was opened on October 16 by 
the Earl of Crewe. The buildings, which 
occupy a site of five acres, accommodate 28 
patients for the treatment of infectious disease, 
divided over three blocks—16 beds for scarlet’ 
fever, 10 beds for typhoid fever, and two isolation 
wards for one bed each. The administrative 
building provides accommodation for a matron 
and the requisite number of nurses and staff. The 
pavilions are warmed by means of Messrs. 
Shorland’s stoves ; the laundry fittings have been 
supplied by Messrs. Bradford and Co., and the 
steam-boiler and disinfector have been supplied 
by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, and Co. Mr. John 
Matthews, of Nantwich, has been the general con- 
tractor by whom the work has been carried out at 
a cost of about £7,000, from designs and under 
the supervision of Mr. George E. Bolshaw, 
architect. 


A JACOBEAN CABINET, AND SPANISH AND ITALIAN 
CHAIRS. 


Tur Cabinet illustrated herewith is of un- 
usual size, it being 6ft. wide, 7ft. high, and 
lft. 10in. deep. The two plain drawers at the 
base are somewhat remarkable, such adjuncts, in 
this position, to this type of furniture being 
seldom met with; otherwise, the general features 
are those of our old English Buffets or Court Cup- 
boards. There are three doors in upper part, 
which is recessed, leaving 7in. shelf. This shelf 
is 5ft. from ground. Below are two drawers 
with carved fronts. Then the two main cup- 
boards occur; and, finally, the two plain, deep 
drawers before mentioned. The whole piece is of 
oak, elaborately carved in front, and with plain 
sinkings in the framing. It is a recent acquisi- 
tion by the Bethnal Green Museum. The Spanish 
Arm-chair is of carved walnut-wood, with crimson 
velvet seat and back, quilted ; its date is about the 
middle of the 16th century. The sizes are 4ft. 
to top of back posts, 1ft. 9in. to seat, and 1ft. 10in. 
wide between front posts, which are 2in. by 1jin. 
The little Italian walnut Chair belongs to the 17th 
century. The two top rails are prettily shaped, 
and, in addition, are slightly curved for the back 
of a sitter; they are connected by five turned 
balusters. The total height is 3ft. 7in. ; width of 
back, 1ft. 32in.; width in front, Ift. 6in.; and 
height to seat, lft. 7in. Both these chairs are at 
the South Kensington Museum. 
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An alms-box carved in oak, inclosed in orna- 
mental wrought ironwork, has been placed in the 
parish church of Snaith, It has been executed by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


At the Town Hall, Maidstone, on Thursday in 
last week, Colonel Durnford, R H., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry with refer- 
ence to an application by the Corporation of 
Maidstone for permission to borrow £2,000 in con- 
nection with the proposed Victoria Free Library 
and for rebuilding the Museum curator’s house. 


H.M., Board of Works have accepted the estimate 
of Messrs. Mackenzie and Moncur, Limited, for the 
erection of a large new temperate house in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. The erection is to be constructed 
with iron girders, and teak sashesand sash bars. It 
is expected the work will be completed in twelve 
months, 


A new schoolroom was opened on Friday at Elles- 
mere College, which flourishing branch of the 
Woodard Schools was established in 1884, The 
school is situated in a charming position in the 
beautiful Ellesmere Lake district, and educates 
about 200 students as present. The new great school- 
room is 130ft. long and 36ft. wide, built of brick, 
with stone dressings, like the rest of the building. 
Its cost has been £5,002. 


At the Cornwall Quarter Sessions last week 20 
men were charged with wilful damage to building 
property belonging to the Headlands Hotel Com- 
pany, New Quay. The company had erected an 
office in connection with the projected new hotel. 
The defendants, with many others, proceeded to the 
spot, and threw the office into the sea. For the 
defence it was alleged that the site was common 
lands, and that the company had no right to build 
thereon. After a lengthy hearing, the jury returned 
a verdict of guilty, and the Bench imposed a fine of 
403. each, and bound them over upon their own 
recognisances, both to be conditional on the 
finding of the High Court as to the question of 
right, 
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BOROUGH SANATORIUM, CREWE. 
G. EB. BoisHaw, Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
The opening meeting of the winter session of the 
above association was held in the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Westland-row, on the 19th inst. Mr. R. 
Caulfield Orpen presided, and amongst those 
present were:—Messrs. Thos. Drew, R.H.A., 
President R.I.A.; W. M. Mitchell, R.H.A.; 
George Rose, M.A.; J. Howard Pentland, 
R.H.A.; J. J. O'Callaghan, F.R.I:B.A:3*C. J. 
M‘Carthy (city architect); T. Slevin, C.E.; G. 
M. Ross; M. J. Buckley; T. R. Scott; George 
Sheridan, A.R.I.B.A.;°R. Butler (hon. secre- 
tary) ; A. E. Murray, R.H.A. (hon. secretary 
R.LA.); Chas. Geohegan, &c. The chairman 
announced that the Maguire Prize of £10 for a 
drawing of a building of a style prior to the 18th 
century had been awarded to Mr. J. Delany, the 
judges being Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., and T. 
M. Deane, M.A. Three sets of designs for a 
suburban villa had been sent in competition for 
the Ashlin Prize of £10; but the prize had not 
been awarded, on the ground thatthe plans received 
could not be carried into effect for the sum 
mentioned in the terms -of the competition, 
which amounted to £2,000. Mr. R. Butler, 12 
Dawson-street, had been awarded the prize for 
the best essay on ‘‘ The Influence of Climate on 
National Domestic Architecture.’’—Mr. Pentland 
delivered a lecture on ‘Open Roofs,’’ in-the 
course of which he gave an outline of the history 
of house construction in ancient times, dealing in 
a concise manner with the various styles adopted 
by the Pelasgians, Etruscans, Romans, and 
others, explaining the difference between each 


and their analogy, in some instances, to modern’ 


buildings. The expression, open roof, he said, 
was not an euphemism, but meant that houses 
and other structures were made with roofs which 
were not covered by a ceiling. He gave particulars 
concerning Italian architecture, dealing shortly 
with the construction of the domes on ancient 
buildings and modern European cathedrals. 
He referred to the flat-roofed houses of the 
Syrians, and their resemblance to those of modern 
structures, as also the climatic effects on archi- 
tecture. Mr. J.J. O'Callaghan, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said he had come 
there in anticipation of receiving great pleasure 
in listening to the lecture of Mr. Pentland, and 
he had not been disappointed. He thought that 
the lecturer might have treated more fully with 
ecclesiastical architecture, and criticised his re- 
marks on Roman architecture. Mr. Geoghegan 
seconded the motion, and Mr. Drew haying 
spoken to it, it was carried unanimously. The 
lecturer briefly replied to the remarks of the 
previous speakers. With regard to the Roman- 
esque style, he had no doubt that the Romans 
were better engineers than architects. It was 
announced that the Saturday afternoon visits 
to buildings in course of construction would 
commence on the following Saturday at 2.30 
o'clock, the destination being the works in courze 
of progress at the Star Theatre. The visit was 
veing made by kind permission of Mr. Adam S. 


Findlater, and it was intended that similar visits |} 


would be made to various 
winter season. Mr. Butler proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Noblett, Cork, for the series of 
views taken by him during the visit to Lancaster 
and neighbourhood of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and also to Mr. T. EK, Hudman, for pre- 
senting photographs of the groups taken by him 
on the occasion of the annual excursion of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland to Mellifont. 
Mr. Drew seconded the motion, which was passed. 


Instrrutr.—The new session of 
be opened on Tuesday evening 


places during the 


AUCTIONEERS’ 


this body will 


mext, when the inaugural address will b 
delived at the Institute's rooms, 57, Chartier 
lane, W.C., at 8 p-m., by the President, Mr. 


James B, Field, F.8.I. The succeeding meet- 
ings during the session will be as follows all 
being held on Tuesday evenings at 8 p.m. : 
Nov. _ 30, “The Practical Application of the 
Principles and Law of Dilapidations,”’ by Henry 
Bushell, F.S.1., Professor of Surveying at the 
Birkbeck Institute; Jan, 4, 1898, «6 House and 
Estate Agents’ Commission,’’ by J. B. Matthews 
Barrister -at-Law; Jan. 25. Conversazione : 
Feb. wey > Furniture, Past and Present 3 by W. 
Roland Peck, F.S.1., vice-president of council ; 
and March 29, ‘London ‘Traffic Problems and 
their solution,” by Douglas Young, F.S.I 
pope 


member of council and gs 
cil ¢ Surveyor to the City 
South London Electric Railway ore 


a 


EprssurcH ArcuirecturaL Society. — The 
llth meeting of the session was held on the 
20th inst., Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., 
President, in the chair. Mr. W. A. Mellon read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Half-Timber Work.”’ Mr. 
Mellon gave an historical description of character- 
istic examples of the style, both Gothic and 
Renaissance, and then gave a short comparison 
between British and Continental work, and con- 
cluded by stating how far, in his opinion, half- 
timber work was applicable to present - day 
building in Scotland. The paper was largely 
illustrated by pen-and-ink cartoons by the 
author. 


LrverPoot ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—A special 
meeting of the members of this society has been 
held at the Law Library, Union-court, Liverpool, 
to hear a paper by Mr. Joseph H. M’Govern, a 
Fellow of the society, on ‘‘ Valuations and Com- 
pensations.”’ Mr. J. Woolfall, vice-president, 
occupied the chair. Mr. M’Govern, in the course 
of his paper, said that there were many important 
differences of opinion concerning the method of 
preparing valuations, and he dealt with these 
points under the following heads :—(1) Whether 
a ground rent should be deducted as an annual 
leakage, like rates, taxes, tithes, repairs, &c., or 
should it be capitalised separately? He was of 
opinion that. it should be capitalised separately. 
(2) Should those property tables be used which 
gave the same rate of interest for a sink- 
ing .fund as the interest required on the 


capital invested, or those which provide a lower 


rate of interest for a sinking fund than for the 
capital’. He thought Hurst’s tables should be 
used, which gave the interest required on the 
capital, and 3 per cent. compound interest asa 
sinking fund to replace the capital. (3) Should 
the same tables be used for a freehold interest as 
for a leasehold, or should different ones be used ? 
His contention was. that different tables should 
be used, generally 5 per cent.-tables for freeholds, 
and 6 per cent. for leaseholds. . (4) Is the differ- 
ence in value about 5 per cent. between 75 years’ 
lease and a freehold, or does it not reach about 
185 per cent.? .He believed that it reached the 
latterfigure. Proceeding, Mr. M‘Govern treated 
of various matters for which compensation was 
claimed, such as the lowering of street pavements, 
cutting off of main sewers, railway improvements, 
subsidences, &c. At the close he was thanked on 
the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Dodd, and supported by Mr. Bradbury. 


TT 


A new hotel is to be built at Torquay from the 
designs of Messrs. E. Appleton and Son, architects, 
of Torquay and Paignton, 


The 200th anniversary of the reopening of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which occurs on Thursday, Dec. 2, 
will be commemorated at that cathedral by a great 
Masonic service, the tradition being that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was Master of the Lodge of Anti- 
quities, the oldest Masonic lodge in England, which 
used to meet at an hostelry in the churchyard 
during the building of the cathedral. It is alleged 
also that most of the workmen were Freemasons. 


Princess Christian laid the foundation-stone of 
the new parish hall and institute of St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, on the 20th inst. In the base- 
ment of the building there will be a boys’ club, and 
in the hall above, which will seat 400 people, enter- 
tainments will be had, and it will be fitted up asa 
gymnasium. There will also be a men’s club in the 
building, and the youth’s institute will also be 
housed there. The contract has been let at about 
£4,000. Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., is the 
architect, 


Norwich Town Council have adopted a scheme 
for enlarging the provision market at a cost of 
£2,375. They have also ordered a committee to 
inquire into the question of lighting and paving 
courts and alleys, of which quite a number exist, 
the approaches to which are in some instances 


tunnels 20ft. or more long, about 3ft. broad, and. 


from 5ft. 9in. to 6ft. high. 


On Thursday evening in last week at Caldecote, 
near Nuneaton, Bishop Mitchinson dedicated the 
reredos erected by the late Captain Townshend. 
The carving, which has been done in Ghent, is all 
executed in oak and walnut panelling, with gold 
pointing. The central subject is the Ascension, 
whilst at either side appear the patron saints, St. 
Theobald and St, Chad. In nine smaller niches are 
represented the orders of the angels, and on the 
wings of the reredos are the emblems of the Passion. 
The Bishop also dedicated the sedilia within the 
altarinclosure, and also a stained-glass south window, 
erected to the memory of the father of the present 
rector, and representing St. James, in the garb of a 
pilgrim, and St. John the Evangelist, ; 
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QOMPETITIONS. 


Brapnav Festrxroc, Nort Wates.—In an 


open competition for the new county police 


buildings, the design of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
A.R.I.B.A., has been selected. The accommo- 


dation will include charge-room, cells, magistrates’ — 


room, court-room, solicitors’ room, witnesses’ 
room, superintendent’s office, &c., together with 
residence for inspector. ‘There were 18 sets of 
plans sentin. 


Lurps.—The Sub-Markets Committee of the 


Leeds Corporation held an ‘adjourned meeting on 
Monday, and further inspected the seventeen sets 


of plans received for the dead-meat market and | 


abattoir which it is proposed to erect in the city. 
They selected five sets of plans, which will be 
submitted to the full committee, and from these a 
final choice will be made. Just as we are going 
to press we hear that the committee have selected 
the plans prepared by Mr. Walter Hanstock, 
architect, of Batley, who will receive the first 
premium of £100. The second premium of £50 
goes to Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, of Albion- 


street, Leeds; and the third of £25 to Mr. Fred © 


Musto, of Rawdon. Mr. Hanstock is the archi- 
tect of the new Corporation Baths in Leeds. 


Srupents’ Desicns.—The Technical Education 
Board reported to the London County Council on 
Tuesday that Mr. T. Walter L. Emden, a member 
of the Council (who was last night elected as 
President of the Society of Architects), had 
offered a prize of £5, to be awarded next May, 
for the design of a building, or important part of 
a building, by a student of architecture attending 
a school assisted by the board. 


ee 
CHIPS. 


The Lords of the Treasury have sanctioned a 
grant by the Commissioners of Crown Lands of 
£100 towards the cost of rebuilding the south porch 
of the ancient abbey church of Sempringham, near 
Billingborough, of which benefice the Queen is chief 
patron andlay impropriator. ~ ; 

The Commissioners of Light Railways held a 
public inquiry at Helston on Friday, and decided 
to recommend the Board of Trade to sanction the 
construction of a light railway from Helston to the 
Lizard, a distance of 11 miles. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., held an 
inquiry in Bradford, on Tuesday, into the applica- 
tion to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £50,000 for the purpose of extending the 
machinery, plant, mains, and effecting improve- 
ments in connection with their electricity works. 
This will bring the corporation’s borrowing powers 
on their electricity works up to £120,000. : 


The aggregate returns from the Auction Mart 
last week amounted to £272,989, the highest total 
recorded for any week this year, with one exception. 
Bat this high figure cannot be taken as affording 
any real test of the condition of the 
market, as two large breweries an 
securities of a special character were responsible for 
the bulk of it. Indeed, the general run of business 
was duller than usual, the most satisfactory feature 
being the disposal of several town houses and 
parcels of building land, 


Mr. Gerald Buxton, Master of the Brewers’ 
Company, unveiled, on Friday, a life-size statue to 
memory of Dame Alice Owen, at Owen School, 
Islington. The monument, which was a leading 
feature of the Sculpture Room at the Academy this 
season, is the work of Mr. George Frampton, 
A.R.A., and it represents the foundress of the 
school in Elizabethan costume. The head and 
hands are of white and stained marble, and the 
rest of the figure is of bronze. 


Portman Chapel was reopened on Sunday, 
having been closed for a year for renovation after 
fire. Considerable alterations and improvements 
have been made. A new roof, the gift of Viscount 
Portman, will afford much better ventilation, 
while the electric lighting and other additions 
made by the congregation will be of great service. 
The total cost of the work has been about £5,000. 


The Bradford Building Trades and Stone Exchange 
was formally opened on Tuesday in last week by a 
dinner, to which nearly 200 representative persons 
sat down. Mr. Ellis Robinson, first president of 
the exchange, presided. Ald. Holdsworth formally 
declared the exchange open. He explained that for 
a quarter of a century the quarrymen had met the 
buyers in the stone trade at public-houses. 
growth of the trade in recent years had, however, 
left them in the position that no public-house was 


large enough for them, and that had led them to 


establish these rooms. In conclusion, he coupled 
with the toast of ‘‘The Building Trades and Stone 


4 


roperty 


other > 


The | 


Exchange”’ the names of the Chairman and Ald. 


Moulson. Both these gentlemen replied. ‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 

It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnp1na 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All dra sand other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made able to 
TE Stranp Newsparer Company, Lim1rEp. Le 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, en Sectin, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). ‘To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and MiscelHaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
caret two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wor Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


er. 3 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Gffice not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
coust reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SrruaTions. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant”? 
er “Situations Wanted’? is One Saittina ror TWENTY- 
Foun Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. <A few 
bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 

<i > Sige ai 3S Ses sa 88 ieee 
«9; XI, + LX, LXIV., LXV., - LXVI. 

‘LXV, LXVIM., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXH. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Recervep.—B. P.—E. A. C.—F. J. M. and Co.—T. 0. C. 
—P.G. J. and Son.—C. A. B.—R. H. M. Co. 


Correspondence. 
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{IRISH AND ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1inc News. 


Smr,—My attention has just been called toa 
letter appearing in your columns of the 8th inst. 
in which reference is made to a communication of 
mine to a daily journal. Will you permit me 
to make a few remarks in reply to your cor- 
respondent ‘‘Goth’s’’ rather severe criticisms ? 
At the outset I am confident that the tone of his 
letter is not one which will commend itself to 
your readers. ‘‘ Goth’’ appears in some way. to 
xesent my letter; why, I don’t know. Iam not 
aware that I have said anything personally offen- 
‘sive to anyone. If my remarks have in any way 
hurt the professional feeling of any English archi- 
tect carrying out work in Ireland, no one regrets 
ut more sincerely than Ido. I think, had my letter 
been published in full in your columns, there 
would not have been any likelihood of that. 

My object in calling attention to the subject 
‘was not, as ‘‘ Goth ’’ appears to think, to criticise 
English architects who only act with common 
sense in accepting any commission which they 
can honourably fulfil. I have never suggested 
that Sir A. Blomfield, Mr. Carée, and the other 
gentlemen referred to will not carry out their 
works in Ireland in a manner entirely worthy of 
their deservedly high professional position. 

*‘Goth’’ is not satisfied with making a 
criticism on my letter, but, taking it as a text, 
proceeds to make an onslaught on the profession 
an Ireland. He says that some of the work done 
“ could be improved upon by a one-year’s pupil.’ 
Unfortunately for art, this is a condition of 
things often common to both England and 
Treland. . RSet iat 
_ Tam not sufficiently in the confidence of others 


’ 
, 


IN 


to be able to say accurately to what extent 
‘“‘ohosts’? are had recourse to; but I am 
reliably informed that they are not entirely a 
myth in England. Some colour is lent to this 
view by the fact that nearly all the leading Ivish 
architects have done their term in the London 
offices. 

It hardly needs a reference to the executed 
works of such men as Sir Thomas Deane and 
Son, Mr. W. H. Lynn, Mr. Thomas Drew, and 
many others equally well-known outside their 
own country, to refute ‘‘ Goth’s’’ rather ungra- 
cious sneer at the work of modern Ivish archi- 
tects, whether in Ireland itself or in England and 
the Colonies. Impartial men have always held 
that, as regards the beauty and extent of its 
modern buildings, Dublin does not suffer by com- 
parison with any city of its sizein Europe. The 
remarks of Mr. Drew which * Goth’’ quotes, 
have, I submit, no bearing on the que:tion he 
raises. 

The reviving of a stale slander in the shape of 
an anonymous adyertisement of two years ago 
speaks for itself. I happen to have more than a 
suspicion of the identity of the office pointed at, 
and I can only say that, whether referring to it or 
speaking generally, I believe the advertisement to 
be a slander and dictated by ill-temper. 

In no community is there better fellowship 
amongst architects, or greater good feeling 
between principal and assistant, than in Dublin ; 
of course, there are “‘ black sheep’’ everywhere. 

As regards ‘‘raising a shout whenever any- 
thing English is imported,’’ I say, by all means 
import a thing if it be better and cheaper than 
you can get it in Ireland; but, as I understood 
the Dublin bellfounders’ case (who, by the way, 
have a reputation not confined to Irelaad), they 
had no opportunity of tendering for the bells of 
St. Patrick’s, but I did not write in their in- 
terests: they are, doubtless, able to take care of 
themselves. Apologising for the length of this 
letter, Iam, &c., R. M. Burrer. 

Dublin, October 15. 


CHIPS, 


Contracts have been signed, and the work started, 
for the erection and completion of a new brewery 
to cost £16,000, for Messrs. Isherwood, Foster, and 
Stacey, Ltd., Maidstone, Kent, from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. G. T. Harrap, 
A.M.I.C.E., and W. H. Duffield, A.R.I.B.A., 
engineer and architect, Messrs. G. E. Wallis and 
Sons, of Maidstone, having secured the contract for 
the building work. 


St. Peter’s Church, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
which was built a dozen years since from designs 
by Mr. James Brooks, of London, has just been 
enriched by several screens- carved in Kentish oak. 
They were designed by Mr. Mark J. Lansdell, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Cambridge-row, Hastings, and 
executed by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Exeter, by whom the reredos in the same church 
was carried out two years ago. 


The British Electro Traction Company, Limited, 
has given notice of its intention to apply next month 
to the Light Railway Commissioners for an order 
authorising light railways in the suburban districts 
of Acton, Haling, and Hanwell. It is proposed to 
construct a railway, with a 4ft. 83in. gauge, from 
the tramway terminus at Acton Hill, through 
Ealing, and terminating at Hanwell Broadway. 


Mr. Robert H. Bicknall held an inquiry at Colwyn 
Bay, on Tuesday, re the application of the Colwyn 
Bay and Colwyn Urban District Council for sanction 
to borrow £4,936 for sewerage works, £4,000 for 
promenade works, and £500 for water supply. The 
application for £4,936 for sewerage works was 
opposed on behalf of the ratepayers of Old Colwyn. 
The surveyor explained the details of the works for 
which the loan was required. 


The work of widening Parliament-street has been 
begun this week. The houses at the northern or 
Whitehall end of the block which have to be cleared 
away between the present line of Parliament-street 
and King-street have been inclosed in hoardings, and 
already exhibit signs of the professional house- 
wrecker. The buildings and shops at the southern 
or Parliament-square end of the block remain 
tenanted, and are not to be disturbed for the 
present. : 


The committee appointed to promote the me- 
morial to the late Bishop of Wakefield - (Dr. 


Walsham How) have unanimously decided that | 


some addition to the Wakefield Cathedral be recom- 
mended, and that a recumbent effigy be part of the 
scheme, the latter to be first undertaken, The com- 
mittee will consult Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., on the 
subject, and will report back to the subscribers as 
soon as they have received his reply and sugges- 
tions, - == Slike ie Loh eee Ge 3 
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Intercommunitattow. 


QUESTIONS. 


[1182).]-Mahogany or Veneer.—I am on the 
committee of a co-operative society, which is having fitted 
upa shop by contract. A portion of the work consists of 
a number of shelves specified to be made with mahogany 
fronts, and Californian pine to be used for the shelves. 
Tn addition to the above, and in the same contract, the 
firm agrees to make and fix a mahogany screen. In the 
course of fixing, itis found that on a foundation of 2in. 
thick yellow pine there is only a facing of mahogany from 
tin. to din. thick ; the mouldings are all mahogany planted 
on. When their attention is called to the matter, the 
contractors say it is the custom of the trade to execute 
such work in this manner, Can you please tell me in 
your next issue if such is the fact, and if so why is it 
necessary to specify in the case of the shelves, which are 
easily seen, thatthe material used shall be mixed, while 
in the case of the screen, where a large portion can be 
hidden, no such specification is made? Ought the screen 
when specified mahogany, and we think being paid for as 
such, to be of mahogany throughout, or does the alleged 
custom of the trade outweigh a specific contract !—Iy 
Doust. 

[1182l.]—Right of Drainage.—In the year 1882 A. 
buys an estate (No. 1), and to drain it buys a second 
(No. 2). He afterwards sells No. 2 to B. B. sells to C., 
who now wants to erect new offices, but is prevented by 


local authorities on account of the sewer running under 
proposed new buildings. Can C. cut off the drain, or 
claim damages, or what is his best remedy? No mention 
is made of the drain running through the land in con- 
veyance from A. to B. or B. to C.—Query. 


[11822.]-Substantial Repairs.—Although this 
expression is so constantly used in connection with 
dilapidations, I cannot find a definition in any book 'on 
the subject. Is the term ‘‘ structural repairs”’ synonymous! 
Could the term “‘ substantial repairs”’ be properly applied 
to such things as doors and sashes, or would it be confined 
to the main parts of the structure, such as walls, floors, 
and roofs? Ina case where a tenant is distinctly not 
liable for substantial repairs, might he, nevertheless, be 
called upon to repair roof-slating !—Dusiovs. 


[11823.]—_Farm Building.—Can anyone recommend 
a good handbook on the planning of modern farm-build- 
ings ?—ONSTEAD. 

[11824.]—Man-hole Channels for Drains.—In 
a large institution I have to destroy the old cement — 
channels, and put in glazed open-pipe channel bottoms. 
The work must be done hurriedly at night, as I can have 
the flow of drainage stopped for a few hours only. What 
material can I best bed the channels in and joint them 
with? Iam afraid Portland cement is too slow in setting, 
and would get washed away as soon as the flow of sewage 
is resumed, and the quicker the cement is in setting, the 
more likely is it to “blow” afterwards, on account of its 
being too fresh. If I temporarily divert the drain round 
the side of the man-hole, I am in the same fix as to 
making good where the temporary diversion Joins the 
permanent drain. The only other alternative is pumping 
to surface, and diverting by means. of above-ground 
temporary wood troughs; but there are obvious sanitary 
objections to this course.—SANITARY. . fake 


[11825.]—Breeze Concrete.—In description of the 
Rowton dwellings last week, the floors are stated to be 
nailed down to breeze conerete. Willsome of your readers 
describe components of this and thickness? Is there any-. 
thing between the floor-boards and the concrete, such 
asa mixture of pitch? To floors on ground level should 
breeze concrete belaid ontop of ordinary Portland cement 
concrete?—W. M. 


[11826.|—Measuring- Lead Work.—How is the 
lead to flats and gutters measured ? How much allowance 
must be made for turning-up the lead to walls and roof? 
How are the rolls and drips to be taken, and the flash- 
ings? Shall be obliged for a reply.—A LEARNER. 


[11827.]—Quantities.—Which is the book generally 
recommended for those who are studying quantities! 
How are items such as joinery classified? -Is there any 
prescribed in the bill? I am told there is not. 


[11828,] Church Roofs.—Which is the best kind of 
deals to specify fora boarded roof, which are to be left 
unpainted? I shall be also glad to be informed how the 
boarding is finished.—A SvuBscrRIBER. 


[11829.]—Fire-Resisting Curtains.—Can any 
reader tell me how these are constructed and worked !— 
AJAX. 

[11830.]—Carvers’ and Carpenters’ Work- 
shops.— May Iask your various readers whether they 
can give me any advice in the following matter? Itis 
desired to build workshops for (1) carvers and (2) car- 
penters and joiners, and to erect same on the best 
principles as to dimensions and ‘“‘light.’’ "What is the 
correct ‘aspect’? Andcanany of your readers refer me 
to a really model workshop of recent erection? Or is 
there any special book published on the subject ?— 
Provincran ARCHITECT. 


REPLIES.. 


[11814.]—Conerete Floors.—The corrugated sheets 
between the rolled girders might be strutted from a 
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temporary platform, though it is hardly necessary with 
the Soreroeuane The concrete should be about thick 
enough to cover the upper flange about an inch or two. 
The upper surface could be either cemented, as proposed, 
or floored with boarding by the aid of wooden fillets let 
into the concrete wood-block flooring would be the best 
kind to adopt.—TrEcHyIc. 

{11814.|—Concerete Floors.—We have constructed 
concrete floors as your correspondent sketches with cross- 
girders up to 4ft. Gin. apart. No strutting is required, 
the struts being self-supporting. Thickness of concrete 
and size of girders depend on span of latter and load on 
floor.—PrrRson anp Co. 

{11815.]—Emigration.—It is not easy or safe to 
recommend ‘‘A Young Surveyor” as to where he should 
go. The Colonies are pretty full, and some of them (like 
New South Wales) overcrowded. South Australia offers 
a good field for an enterprising surveyor, as there are 
some parts opening up resources. Adelaide is a thriving 
city, and is, of course, the chief town, with the exception 
of Palmerston in the north. Canada affords an oppor- 
tunity, and Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax are 
important cities. South Africa is developing her railways, 
and therefore may be named as a place for surveying 
enterprise, to say nothing of British India. Climate, too, 
is a consideration that must not be overlooked in making 
choice. Geta situation first if you can, unless you haye 
means.—G. H. N. G. 

[11815.]—Emigration.—(1) Why should “ W.B.E.” 
not try South Africa? As a land of opportunities, though 
Johannesburg and Rhodesia have been much disturbed of 
late, there can be no doubt South Africa is a popular 
centre for emigration. A surveyor who can turn his hand 
to manual work if necessary is likely to get on, and in the 
direction of mining enterprises a surveyor is a necessity. 
A writer on the subject lately said, referring to South 
Africa, that engineers, surveyors, and miners of ability 
are wanted for positions of trust ; but those of only second- 
rate qualifications had better remain at home. Anyone 
who has a handicraft may succeed if he has only the 
energy. South Africa, he predicts, will be a great émpire 
one day. The climate does not, however, suit all English- 
men. (2) Advertise in leading newspapers here and 
abroad ; also in professional papers like “‘ B.N.”’ (3) An 
introduction of some kind is essential if you haye no 
employment in yiew.—ApvIcE. 

[11817.]—Hospital Construction.—Though I am 
not aware of any cheap work, I can recommend ** Hospital’ 
to Mr. Saxon Snell’s work on ‘‘ Hospital Construction and 
their Management ’’ ; to the larger and more expensive 
yolumes, full of plans and details, of Sir Burdett; to Sir 
D. Galton’s “ Principles of the Construction of Hospitals,” 
a book of moderate size and cost. Many useful sugges- 
tions will be found in Sir Douglas Galton’s work. But for 
general purposes, the series of articles which haye appeared 
in the Burnpinc News and in other casual'papers, will be 
found sufficient for ‘‘ Hospital’s’? purpose. The subject 
is one which in its general principles can soon be acquired : 
but betterthan any books isa knowledge of actual build- 
ings like that of the large feyer hospital in construction 
at Tooting by Mr. H. Hessell Tiltman, which we lately 
illustrated and described, or the other large Metropolitan 
establishment we lately described at Hither Green. -The 
ge Ee only be learned by personal inspection.— 
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At Strathbungo, N.B., a new police and. fire 
station, built at a cost of £17,000, was opened last 
week, The architect is Mr. A. B. McDonald, of 
Kelyinbridge, Glasgow. 

A handsome oak reredos has just been erected in 
the parish church of Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield. 
It is given in commemoration of the completion of 
the 60th year of Queen Victoria’s reign, and in 
remembrance of William Edwards Hirst, of Las- 
celles Hall, by members of his family. The work 
was intrusted to Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 
Birmingham, London, and Liverpool. 


The North Riding Infirmary, Middlesbrough, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves with ornamental 
tiled sides, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. 
H, Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, 
William Thos. Hooker, 53, builder, of Shirley, 
near Southampton, pleaded guilty to publishing 
false and defamatory libels of and concerning Sir 
Walter Prideaux, the clerk and solicitor to the 


Goldsmiths’ Company, and was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, 


An adjudication in bankruptcy is announced in 
the case of Edward Vigers, Elgin-avenue, Notting 
Hill, W., and Palace Chambers, Bridge-street, 
Westminster, S.W., late Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8. W., architect and surveyor. 


The town council of Warrington received on 
Tuesday a report from a committee recommending 
that the borough surveyor be instructed to prepare 
instructions and particulars upon which to invite 
competitive designs for the proposed police premises, 

t was, however, resolved to postpone the matter 
until fuller information could be obtained. 


The final meeting of the health committe 
Liverpool Corporation for the municipal otk which 
closes to-morrow was held on Friday in last week 
Alderman Cookson, the chairman, presiding when 
an illuminated and framed address was presented 
to Mr. H. Perey Boulnois, who is retiring from the 
office of city engineer after eight years’ service 
expressing the unanimous regret of the committee 
at his severance from the official life of the muni- 


cipality, The presentat; f 
ledged by Mr. Boulnois ” “°® Stitably acknow- 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GurTTiIna A PARisH CHURCH WITHOUT A FAacurrty : 
Curious Casz.—On Tuesday week, at Derby, Mr. 
A. Bray Kempe, Chancellor of the Diocese, heard 
an application for a faculty. The Rev. G. A. 
Tindall, the rector of Heage, caused the parish 
church to be closed at Haster for renovation, and 
proceeded upon a plan he had prepared, to make 
alterations in the interior of the church. He now 
applied for the sanction of the court. The altera- 
tions in question did not meet with general approval, 
and objections were made by various parishioners. 
Mr. Snape, who appeared for the rector and church- 
wardens, applied for a faculty with regard to Heage 
parish church, the interior of which it was proposed 
to reseat and decorate. However, the plans 
originally put forward by the rector and his church- 
wardens were disapproved of by a section of the 
parishioners. The objectors were represented by 
Mr. Attwood. Mr. Snape said the chief objection 
was to the proposal to remove the altar from the 
east end to the middle of the west wall. The 
objectors had prepared a plan, and the petitioners 
were willing to accept it in place of the original 
plan. After hearing what had been done in the 
church, and that the church had not.been used for 
six months, the Chancellor: remarked- that »the 
church had been literally gutted without the sanc- 
tion of the court. Mr, Snape explained that when 
the painting was begun it was found that the 
structure was in such a fearful state that parts of it 
had to be removed. The Chancellor said that 
for such an interference with the fabric the 
consent of the court should have been obtained. 
This had not been done. Mr. Snape said that 
what was done was done in ignorance. Mr. 
Attwood pointed out that the church had now 
been dismantled for six months. The funds sup- 
posed to be available for renovating the church 
were £70 or £80, representing the proceeds of a 
bazaar, and £100 representing subscriptions pro- 
mised. After Easter, the church was dismantled, 
and the work had proceeded some time, when the 
rector requested Mr. Morrell to sign a receipt in 
order that money might be drawn from the Restora- 
tion Fund. Mr. Morrell declined to do so, and 
represented to Mr. Tindall that unless a faculty 
were applied for immediately, proceedings would be 
taken to restrain him from proceeding with the 
execution of the proposed alterations. The result 
was the present application to the court. Mr. 
Percy H. Currey, architect and surveyor for the 
diocese, called by Mr. Attwood, said he visited 
Heage parish church on the 21st September last. 
The church consisted really of two parts, an old 
and a more modern portion. The only portion of 
interest was the eastern end. He thought it was 
very improper to remove the altar from the east end 
to the west wall, both from a religious and archi- 
tectural standpoint, and submitted an alternative 
scheme. In reply to the Chancellor, Mr. Currey aid 
it would be very undesirable to remove the pulpit. 
The Chancellor suggested that Mr. Tindall should 
withdraw the original plan, apply for a fresh 
citation, and become petitioner in respect of the 
revised plan, which he was now prepared to accept. 
Mr. Tindall declined to do so, The Chancellor 
refused to confirm the application for faculty made 
by Mr. Snape on behalf of Mr, Tindall as rector of 
Heage. He ordered Mr. Tindall to pay the costs. 
Mr. Attwood said his clients could not consent to an 
adjournment, as they felt it to be a scandal that the 
church had been allowed to be unused for six 
months, The Chancellor thought the revised plan 
was a reasonable one, as well as being the best plan, 
and thought the vestry might accept it. The 
instance brought under their notice was a very 
striking instance of the extreme folly of meddling 
with a church without first obtaining proper 
authority. The church did not belong either to 
the clergyman or parishioners, but was held by the 
clergyman for the use of the parishioners. Very 
often irreparable injury might be done to a church, 
and it was very important that the consent of that 
Court should be obtained before any alterations 
were made, He must order the costs to be paid by 
the petitioners. With regard to the application for 
the fresh citation by Mr. Tindall, the petitioner 
would also have to pay the costs, 


PROCEDURE AS TO OWNERLESS DANGEROUS SrRuC- 
TURES.—THE QUEEN vy. MrEap.—Before Mr. Justice 
Wright and Mr. Justice Kennedy, on Tuesday, Mr. 
Avory moved on behalf of the London County 
Council for a rule nisi for a mandamus calling on 
Mr. Mead, the metropolitan magistrate, to show 
cause why he should not hear a summons under the 
‘‘ dangerous buildings’’ clauses of the London 
Building Act, 1894, although it had only been 
served by being affixed to the premises. The 
County Council had not been able to ascertain who 
was the owner of the buildings in question, and 
accordingly statutory notice had been served by 
affixing it to the premises. There was no question 
that the affixing such a notice was sufficient under 
section 106 of the Act, but the owner must be 
served personally, or by being left at his residence, 
as required by the Summary Jurisdiction Act. Mr. 
Avory referred to section 188 of the Act, and to the 
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case of ‘ R. vy. Mead,” and he pointed out that 
the matter was of great importance, as, if the © 
magistrate’s view were right, it would be impossible 
to carry out the Act in all cases of dangerous 
structures where the owners could not be ascer- 
tained. The Court granted the rule, and made it 
returnable this day week, 


UNsuccEssFUL ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT.— 
Brown v. Pontine.—The plaintiff in this case, 
heard by Mr. Justice Bigham on Wednesday, was 
an architect, and the defendant was the owner of a 
draper’s shop in High-street, Kensington. The 
plaintiff sought to recover £400 for drawing plans 
for the extension of the defendant’s premises ; £100 
for plans for rebuilding the defendant’s premises ; 
£105 for work done for the defendant in respect of 
negotiations for the purchase of certain vacant land 
belonging to the Midland Railway Company in 
Wright’s lane, at the back of the defendant’s pre- 
mises ; £105 for work done on behalf of the defendant 
in connection with the promotion of a company which 
was to be formed for the purpose of acquiring the 
defendant’s business and the adjacent vacant land. 
The plaintiff’s evidence was to the effect that he was 
introduced to the defendant by a Mr. Slattery, now 
dead. The defendant told him that he wanted to buy 
the vacant land in Wright’s-lane from the Midland 
Railway Company for the purpose of extending his 
premises. ‘The defendant also asked him to intro- 
duce him to a financial firm or to some solicitors 
who could promote a company to take over the 
defendant’s business. The plaintiff accordingly com- 
menced negotiations with the solicitor to the Midland 
Railway Company, and eventually the company 
offered to sell the land for £45,000. he plaintiff 
introduced the matter of the proposed company to 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and Co. and to the 
City of London Contract Corporation, and a scheme 
was prepared for the formation of a company to 
take over the defendant’s business and to build 
flatson the vacant land, with an extension of the 
defendant’s premises on the ground floor. The 
defendant then instructed the plaintiff to prepare 
plans for the erection of the new buildings and for 
the extension of the existing premises. The 
plaintiff prepared these plans. The formation of 
the company, after some months of negotiations, 
fell through when it appeared that the annual 
profits of the defendant’s business were £6,000 and 
not £8,000, the figure originally given. In cross- 
examination the plaintiff admitted that if the 
company had been floated he would have received 
£1,000 from the promoters. Sir Arthur W. Blom- 
field, A.R.A., stated that the plaintiffi’s charges for 
drawing the plans were fair and reasonable. The © 
defendant’s story was that Mr. Slattery, who 
was a total stranger to him, walked into his shop 
and said that he had a friend named Brown, with 
plenty of money, who wanted to form a company ~ 
to buy the defendant’s business for a fancy price. 
The defendant had not been thinking of selling his 
business, but was willing to do so on) these terms. 
Subsequently the plaintiff was introduced to the 
defendant, but the latter stated from the very out- 
set that he would incur no liability for the expenses, 
and the plaintiff must not look to him for payment. 
He had never ordered the plaintiff to prepare any 
plans, and the only plan he ever saw was 
one of the ground floor of the new premises. Mr, 
Justice Bigham said that he was not surprised — 
that when Mr. Slattery made his proposal to the 
defendant the latter listened to the voice of the 
charmer. He would have done better, however, to 
have told him to go away. Then the plaintiff was 
introduced and the negotiations commenced. The 
plaintiff did not intend to do all the work he had 
done for nothing. He, of course, expected to be paid 
—but how? His lordship accepted the defendant’s 
statement that he made it clear to the plaintiff that 
he was not to pay. As in many other cases, the 
-work was done by the plaintiff in the hope and 
expectation of obtaining his remuneration from the 
promoters, who, if the company had been floated, 
would have made a large profit, There would be 
judgment for the defendant, 
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The Mersey Docks extension scheme, brought 
before the Docks and Harbour Board last week, 
was unanimously adopted by the board on Friday. 
The expenditure involved, including outlay on 
works already in progress, will be £4,443,000. ¥ 


On Sunday a new pulpit, probably the sole 
example ofits kind within the diocese of Manchester, 
was dedicated for use in St. John’s Church, 
‘Worsthorne, near Burnley, as a Diamond Jubilee 
memorial offering. The new pulpit is 5ft. in height, 
and, with the exception of the floor and handrail of 
American walnut, is entirely formed of brass. The. 
body of the pulpit is approached by three steps, and 
is inclosed by wrought brasswork, consisting of a 
series of panelled arches, and a frieze and dado of 
brass panels, pierced with a suitable ornament, not 
soopen in character as the arches. The pulpit is 
octagonal in form, and rests upon a base of thesame 
size and shape, but much less open in style, the panels — 
here, which are pierced, being filled in with solid 
brasswork, 


Bats hes ops! 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Worcester. — Mr. G. W. Willcocks, Local 
Government Board inspector, recentlyheld an 
inquiry, at the Guildhall, concerning the application 
of the city council for sanction to borrow £52,000 
for purposes of sewage disposal. The Local 
Government Board has already approved a site at 
Digles for the sewage disposal works, and the 
scheme, which is to replace the approved scheme of 
Messrs. Hawkesley—abandoned in consequence of 
the excessive cost—is that of Messrs. Beesley. The 
scheme proposed to be carried out is estimated to 
cost upwards of £20,000 less than that of Messrs. 
Hawkesley, and was awarded first prize in the 
competition recently decided by Mr. Chatterton. 
Evidence was taken by the inspector as to details 
of the scheme, and it was stated that the city 
authorities were ready to meet any objection from 
the Severn Commissioners by placing the siphons 
laid under the bed of the river at such a depth as 
Maer enable any future deepening of the river 
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At a meeting of the Kingston-on-Thames Jubilee 
ae Committee last week a tender was accepted 
for the erection of a building to cost £3,580. The 
foundation-stone will be laid by the mayor on 
November 6, and the Duke of Cambridge, who gave 
the site, will be asked to open the building when 
completed. : 


At their last meeting the town council of Hudders- 
field agreed to advertise for a borough surveyor at 
a salary of £500 per year, and not at ‘a com- 
mencing salary of £500 per annum,’ as recom- 
mended; while in reply to Mr. Barrass, the 
mayor said that this would not preclude any appli- 
cation at a lower salary. 


The progress that is being made with the con- 
struction of the Central London Railway is evidenced 
by the fact that the contractors are now in a position 
to commence operations with the staircase and sub- 
way by means of which passengers will descend to 
the Bank station from Mappin and Webb’s corner. 


Atthe Grand Hotel, Bristol, on Saturday, the 

- Karl of Jersey, Colonel Boughey, and Mr. G. A. R. 

Fitzgerald, commissioners appointed under the 

Light Railways Act, 1896, held an inquiry into the 

Bristol Tramways Company’s application for per- 

mission to construct a light railway from St. George 
to_Hanham, an extension of 1} miles. 


At Benwell, near Gateshead-on-Tyne, on Wed- 
nesday, memorial stones were laid of a new 
Presbyterian church, The new church, in Arm- 
strong-road, will, when completed, provide accom- 
modation for 650 persons. There will also be a 
large hall to hold 450, a small hall, minister’s 
vestry, ladies’ room, three large classrooms, care- 
taker’s house, and church kitchen. The cost will 
be £6,000. -Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, of New- 
castle, are the architects, 


The new hall, in which Castle gatherings will be 
held, at the Maltland, Inveraray, has now been 
completed, and on Wednesday the’ Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll gave a supper and assembly. 
A circular granite block above the main entrance 
bears the inscription: ‘‘ Destroyed by fire, 1817. 
Restored by George, 8th Duke of Argyll, 1897.” 
The building is 120ft. long by 40ft. wide and 45ft. 
high, with a raised dais at the west end and a 
gallery at the opposite end, which will be used as a 
tea-room. The illuminating power at night is 
derived from eight large incandescent Swan lamps 
of 150 candle-power each. The work has been 
carried out under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Wyllie, chamberlain of Argyll, Kitchen and 
supper-rooms have been erected in the rear of the 
main building. 

The foundation-stone of a new swimming-bath at 
Harrogate was laid on Saturday. A _ private 
company has taken the matter in hand, and secured 
a site on the Dragon estate, facing Skipton-road, 
containing 2,775 yards. The cost of the land, 
buildings, and furnishings is estimated at £5,500. 
The bath proper is to be 75ft. long and 30ft. broad. 
On three sides of the room there will be galleries for 
the accommodation of spectators at entertainments. 
It is proposed to erect on the premises a recreation- 
room, with two billiard tables and also a refreshment 
room. Mr. H. E. Bown is the architect, and the 
contractors are :—Mason, Mr, S, Nettleton; joiner, 
Mr. J. W. Rhudd ; plasterer, Mr. Fortune; painter, 
Messrs. Jessop and Cosgrove; ironfounder, Mr. 
Bagshaw (Batley); slater, Mr. Shepherd; heating 
apparatus, Mr. J. Robinson ; plumber, Mr. Allan. 


St. Luke’s Church, Southport, has just been fitted 
up with elbowed stalls in English oak, and there 
have also been placed in the church a pulpit of oak 
onan alabaster base and a triptych and reredos 
likewise carved in oak. The work has been 
- carried out by Messrs, Harry Hems and Sons, of 
_ Exeter, from designs by Mr. Huon A. Matear, 

_ F.R.1I.B.A.,, of Liverpool, the architect of the church. 
~The cost has been about £1,500. 
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Earuy in December last the London County 
Council determined to continue the services of 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., the superin- 
tending architect, for another year, although he 
had reached the age-limit, on the ground that his 
retirement would cause inconvenience to the 
public service. At Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Council it was now again reported that the year 
for which Mr. Blashill’s services had been con- 
tinued was about to expire, and recommended 
that he should continue to hold his appointment 
for another year. Mr. Blashill was in good 
health, and was willing to place his services at 
thé disposal of the Council for another year. The 
recommendation was unanimously adopted. 


Tue twenty-eighth annual exhibition of speci- 
mens of turning in wood and pottery, under the 
auspices of the Turners’ Company, was opened 
on Wednesday at the Mansion House. The 
exhibits are few in number, owing to the great 
activity in the turning trade; but the judges 
report that ‘‘ the excellent quality of the work is 
generally maintained,’’? and they express their 
satisfaction at the increase in the number of the 
apprentice competitors. The pottery exhibits are 
stated by the judges to be ‘‘ probably as numerous 
ag they have ever been’’; but the opinion 
is expressed that ‘‘in point of merit they 
scarcely come up to the standard of five 
years ago.’’ The judges of the exhibits 
in wood are Messrs. Burdett-Coutts, A. Bevan, 
A. Murray (the city surveyor), George W. Budd, 
and G. W. Taylor; and the judges in pottery 
are Messrs. W. Brindley, W. Rome, A. 58. 
Murray (British Museum), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. J. Copeland. The first prize in the 
wood exhibits—which has been awarded to Mr. 
F. Powers, EHastfield-road, Andover, for a rose 
window, or centre flower, in oak, constructed of 
four pieces of turning—consists of a silver medal, 
the freedom of the company, and, subject to the 
consent of the Court of Aldermen, the freedom of 
the City of London, and five guineas. ‘The first 
prize in the apprentices’ class has been gained by 
L. G. Seegar, of Lynedoch-street, Kingsland- 
road; and in the amateurs’ class, first certificates 
of merit have been awarded to Mr. 8. A. Harding, 
Inglewood-road, West Hampstead, and to Mr. 
W. H. Lowndes, of Church-street, Aylesbury. 
In the pottery exhibits the first prize—which is 
precisely similar to the first prize given in the 
wood exhibits—has been gained by Mr. S. 
Stocks, Upper Kennington-lane, for a terracotta 
vase thrown in one piece. The first prizes in 
the apprentices’ classes have been awarded to 
Arthur Newman, A. Kerridge, E. B. Martin, 
John Lovekin, and F. W. Millward. The Rev. 
Charles C. Ellison exhibited—but not for com- 
petition—a tobacco-box carved in ivory. The 
exhibition will open to-day (Friday) between 
11 and 2.30, when the prizes will be handed to 
the successful competitors by the Lord Mayor. 


Ponterract, the Roman station and city, and 
long afterwards celebrated as the last fort which 
withstood-the assault of Cromwell’s Ironsides, is 
seeking to distinguish itself in a fresh direction in 
civil life. Having completed two years’ service, 
the borough engineer, who had received an in- 
crease in salary, recently applied for another rise. 
This has been made the keynote in the electoral 
addresses of candidates at the Municipal elections 
on Monday next. One gentleman, who says he 
means to go in withoutany mistake, says: ‘‘ My 
first work will be to reduce the borough surveyor’s 
salary by £80 a year, and I will use this money in 
giving all the working men in the employ of the 
corporation an advance of 2s. a week in their 
wages. . . . We are being robbed on all hands 
and sides, and that is why the rates are so high ; 
but I’ll bet my bottom dollar that if you send 
me into the council I'll stop all that sort of thing, 
and reduce the rates from 7s. to 2s. 6d. in the 
pound.’’ The interesting old town abounds, says 
a correspondent in a neighbouring town, in blind 
alleys, large middens or privies, and houses of 
ill-fame, maintained for the garrison, and, it is 
alleged, most of these wretched hovels belong 
to councillors. The middens are emptied once a 
month, a heap of filth, containing about six yards 
cube, being wheeled out from each of the courts at 
or before eleven at night and fetched away after 
eight in the morning. Under these circumstances 
it is not wonderfulthat there was recently a severe 
outbreak of diarrhoea and enteric fever. The 
population of Pontefract is about 16,000. There 


are about 20 medical men in the town, all enjoying 
splendid practices. A large infectious diseases 
ospital, to cost about £6,000, is in contemplation. 


In their report for the year 1896-97, the Com- 
missioners of Public Works-in Ireland review the 
several departments of their operations. Under 
the Railways (Ireland) Act, 1896, the Lord- 
Lieutenant has given certificates for the follow- 
ing schemes:—(1) Letterkenny to Burton Port, 
County Donegal, railway, 49} miles; (2) Bun- 
crana to Carndonagh, County Donegal, railway, 
184 miles; (3) Belmullet, County Mayo, to Achill 
Sound, County Mayo, steamer, 20 miles ; (4) Kil- 
laloe, County Clare, to Dromod, County Leitrim, 
steamer, 105 miles; (5) Tarbert, County Kerry, 
to Listowel, County Kerry, coach, 12 miles; 
(6) Tarbert, County Kerry, to Kilrush, County 
Clare, steamer, 9 miles; (7) Ennistymon, County 
Clare, to Ballyvaughan, County Clare, coach, 16 
miles. The first three deal with subjects for the 
development of congested districts. The fourth 
affects the long stretches of country between Kil- 
laloe and Dromod on both sides of the Shannon. 
A line of steamers, available for tourists, and for 
certain traffic, has, since the end of the financial 
year, been started by the Shannon Development 
Company, with a subsidy under the Act. Of the 
three remaining schemes, the coaching arrange- 
ments between Listowel and Tarbert and the 
steamer between Tarbert and Kilrush give 
facilities for communication between Kerry and 
Clare. The service from Ennistymon to Bally- 
vaughan, aided by steamers starting from the 
latter place, connects Clare with Galway. These 
schemes have been brought into operation since 
the end of the financial year. The Grand Jury 
of County Donegal have given their assert to the 
second scheme—that for a line from Bunerana to 
Cardonagh, and made a presentment in aid of it. 
The projected line from Letterkenny to Burton 
Port has been approved by the Grand Jury, and 
a presentment made in aid of the undertaking. 
The loans sanctioned during the year for im- 
provements under the Labourers’ Dwellings and 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts amounted 
to £83,242. 

Tue site of the prehistoric Celtic lake village 
near Glastonbury has been further excavated 
since July last, under the superintendence of the 
discoverer, Mr. Arthur Bulleid. The sites of the 
dwellings are marked by mounds. One of these 
contained the greatest depth of clay yet found, 
no less than 9ft.; the accumulation of successive 
hearths which were found necessary as the weight 
of the clay gradually compressed the peat 
beneath. This mound contained 300 tons of clay, 
all brought in boats from the neighbouring hills. 
Under the mound was found the framework of a 
loom with brushwood and wattlework to form the 
foundation. In addition to other things connected 
with the spinning craft, no. fewer than 40 horn 
and bone carding combs have been unearthed, 
and no two of these are exactly of the same 
pattern. The number of broken bone needles 
and splinters of bone found in one mound seem to 
indicate that it was utilised as a needle factory. 
Another mound was very rich in fragments of 
pottery and other evidences of the manufacture 
of hardware. Ten bronze fibule were found, 
these being fashioned almost exactly like the 
modern safety-pin. ‘Two bronze studs, probably 
a part of harness or for fastening clothing, were 
also discovered, together with other small bronze 
articles. An iron file about 8in. long was found, 
Agusual, very few human remains were discovered, 
part of the skeleton of a very young child being 
all that was brought to light this summer. 


Tue trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 
in their fortieth annual report, just issued, record 
sixteen donations, bequests, or loans, and thirty- 
one purchases during the year, making the total 
number of purchased exhibits 533, and of exhibits 
given or lent 625. The number of pictures on 
the walls of the gallery is given as 933, of works 
in sculpture 123, and miscellaneous portraits 
exhibited in cases 29, making a total of 1,085 
portraits exhibited. The attendance of the public 
continues to be very satisfactory, and it is evident 
that the historical value and history of the collec- 
tion is beginning to be very widely recognised. 
The total number of visitors during the twelve 
months ended April 3, 1897, was 254,942. The 
highest total of visitors previously recorded, while 
the gallery was at South Kensington, was 146,187, 
and ‘this was in the year of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition. Of the total number, 
226,634 were admitted free of charge, 16,684 on 
payment, and 11,624 were admitted on Sunday 
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afternoons. In pursuance of their desire to pro- 
mote the educational influence of the collection of 
national portraits, the trustees have agreed that 
parties from schools wishing to visit the gallery 
for educational purposes can be admitted free on 
students’ days, on notice being given to the 
secretary stating the number of the party. 


‘¢ MounTAINEER”’ writes, under date October 
22 :—‘‘I was inspired yesterday by the present 
fine weather to ascend Snowdon. Upon reaching 
th summit I was sadly astounded to find a brick 
wall built across a large portion of the peak. It 
extends almost along the fine new hotel, and 
blocks its front door and is so high as to obscure 
the building from the Llanberis path. It also 
extends from the corner of the hotel for about 
60 yards down the slope towards the tramroad 
station. Upon making inquiry the workmen 
informed me that it is Mr. Assheton Smith, of 
Vaynol, who is building the wall; but they 
could not assign any reason why such a wall is 
erected in such a public spot. Most assuredly 
the proprietors of the hotel will contest their 
right of way. to the hotel, and I feel as equally 
certain that Sir Edward Watkiz, in conjunction 
with the Beddgelert Parish Council, will see that 
the paths are not obstructed. A public protest 
should be instituted against the wall.’’ ‘‘ Another 
Mountaineer’’ complains that the railway and 
the new hotel have between them spoiled the 
summit for everyone but the tripper; while a 
kitchen midden is being formed which would 
make any inspector of nuisances condemn the 
whole place as an unsanitary area, 


Tue National Photographic Record Associa- 
tion, which has for its object the establishment of 
a national collection of photographs, to be per- 
manently kept at the British Museum, has now 
been fairly launched. Sir Benjamin Stone, 
M.P., has been appointed president, an influential 
council has been elected, and Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., V.P.R.I.B.A., and Mr. George 
Scamell fill the offices of treasurer and hon. sec. 
respectively. The council have just issued an 
appeal to those interested in the subject to assist 
in bringing together a truly national photo- 
graphic record of all existing objects of interest, 
as woll as scenery, life, customs, and history of 
the time. 


Tux annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday evening, 
Dr. E. Seaton, the president, in the chair. A 
vote of thanks having been passed to Dr. G. P. 
Bate, the retiring president, the council pre- 
sented their report for the past session, from 
which it appeared that at the end of the session 
the society numbered 674 members, as compared 
with 678 last year, and that there were now nine 
branches in different parts of the kingdom. The 
report was adopted. The chairman afterwards 
delivered his presidential address, the subject of 
which was ‘ Medical Societies in their Relation 
to the Public Health Service.”’ 
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During the months of February, March, and 
April next there will be held in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool the Spring Exhibition of 
Architectural Drawings, Arts, and Crafts. A 
feature is to be made of the photographic art and 
appliances, and of works of art in black and white, 
while special rooms will be allocated to architec- 
tural drawings and applied art, in celebration of 
the 50th year of the Liverpool Architectural Society. 


The parish church of All Saints, Wragley, Lin- 
colnshire, was reopened last week after reflooring 
with wood blocks and the substitution of open seats 
for the high-backed pews. Mr. W. Scorer was the 


architect, and Messrs. Halkes Brothers were the 
contractors. 

The infants’ school at R S 
eA ties aunds was reopened last 


enlargement and improvement, The 
alterations and extensions were intr ; 
W.H. Lovell, of Raunds, a. Paleobee 
and Fisher, of Wellingboro’, 


Mr. 
Messrs. Talbot Brown 
being the architects, 
Mr, Medlicott, the engineer appointed from India 
arrived at Larnaca in the island of Cyprus on 
Monday for the purpose of undertaking the irrica- 
tion works sanctioned by the Home Government. 


The work of laying out the historical 
Meadow at Bridgnorth as a plese eases 
been completed by Messrs. Hewitt and Co land - 
Scape nurserymen, of Solihull and Edgbaston : and 
a bandstand has also been erected to the memor 
of the late Mr. H. Baden Southwell. Mr. W O. 
Foster, of Apley Park, generously gave the ground, 


which contains the oft- h i 
cating tomes photographed and sketched 


Monvbay.—Society of Engineers. 7.30 p.m. : 
at T Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Inaugural Address by the President, 

Professor Geo. Aitchison, A.R.A. 8 p.m. 


Turspay.—Auctioneers’ Institute. Inaugural Address 
be by the President, James F. Field, F.S.I. 


8 p.m. i 

Fastitution of Civil Engineers. Address 
by Sir J. Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., President, 
and Presentation of Medals. 8 pm. 


EDNESDAY.—Carpenters’ Hall Free Lectures. “‘Sanitary 
% Comabrichiotis by Prof. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A. 8p.m. : 
Edinburgh Architectural Society. ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the House,” by A. N. 
Paterson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 8 p.m. 
St. Paul’s LEeclesiological Society. 
“Linen Vestments in North Italy,’ by 


Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A.; and ‘‘An | 


Early Irish Tract on the Consecration of 
a New Church,” by the Rev. T. Olden, 
M.A., St. Paul’s Chapter House, H.C. 
8 p.m. ; 

Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘A Proposal for 
Classifying Builders’ Work,’’ by 8S. Flint 
Clarkson; and ‘‘Some New Materials 
for Use in Building,’ by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


NOVEMBER 5th, ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
9, Conduit-street, W.. 7.30 p.m. Mr. S. FTINT CLARKSON, 
“A PROPOSAL FOR CLASSIFYING BUILDER'S WORK,” and 
Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD on “SOME NEW MATERIALS FOR 
USEIN BUILDING.” 
E. HOWLEY SIM, 


G. B. CARVILL, 


Crane Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


LANCASTER.—The plumbers of this town struck 
on Tuesday for an increase of one penny per hour 
and the abolition of compulsory short time in winter. 
They are paid 74d. per hour, which they state is 
under the average. Compulsory short time in 
winter is declared unnecessary, the innovation 
reducing wages by 4s. when most required. 


MancuHEsTeR.—The Manchester and District 
Builders’ Labourers’ Society have given the 
employers six months’ notice of their intention to 
seek a readjustment of the conditions under which 
the men work, and an increase in the amount of 
wages they receive. The notice will expire at the 
beginning of April next. The Building Trades 
Federation of Manchester and Salford have promised 
their support to the men. 


Nortuwicu.— The Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners of Northwich and district 


} Hon Secs, 


have decided to ask the masters for an advance in. 


their standing wages. They complain that brick- 
setters are receiving 9d. per hour, while they are 
only in receipt of 8d. Their application is to be 
placed on an equality with the bricksetters. 


STRIKE OF CoRNWALL SToNnEMASONS.—Over 400 
stonemasons are on strike in the Penryn, Con- 
stantine, and Mabe granite districts, owing toa 
dispute between the stonemasons engaged at the 
Keyham extension works and the contractor. The 
men living across the river ask for time lost in 
crossing, which is refused by the contractor. A 
number of labourers are also affected, and some 40 
masons employed by Sir John Jackson on the 
Keyham extension works have struck work in 
sympathy. c 


The first of the year’s series of art lectures, to be 
given in the Glasgow Corporation Galleries, was 
delivered on Saturday evening to a crowded audience 
by Mr. F. H. Newbery, headmaster of the School 
of Art. Treating art as a sojourner, the lecturer 
instanced her alliance with barbarism, with paganism, 
with Christianity, with literature, and in these later 
days with commercialism, treating briefly on eachof 
these relations. 


Surveys are being prepared for the construction 


of a deep-level electric railway connecting the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast main lines on 
the south of London with Euston, St. Pancras, and 
King’s Cross, The proposed line will pass through 
the heart of the West Ead,and will have a station 
in the Strand, close to the great hotels and the 
theatres. 


Mr, Abraham Pilling, J.P., of Roe-lane, South- 
port, died on Wednesday evening in last week at 
Lindley, near Huddersfield. He was born in 
Lindley rather more than 77 years ago, but re- 
moved to Bolton, where he built up an extensive 
business as a railway and general contractor. He 
entered the Bolton Town Council in 1862, and after 
Serving six years became alderman. Nearly twenty 
years ago he removed to Southport, and in 1883 he 
entered the town council, remaining a most active 


member until November, 1895, He was twice 
mayor. oes 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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LEARNERS AND WORKERS. 


GREAT deal is expected from the 

architect in these days. He is not 
only to-be an expert mathematician, a 
draughtsman, and well up in the archeology 
and learning of his profession, but to be in 
addition a good surveyor and business man, 
well versed in the technical branches of his 
profession. While one school of teachers 
impress on the student a long course of 
academical lectures and class instruction, 
another equally enthusiastic set of teachers 
advocate that the young architect should be 
able to put his hand to any trade, and be 
taught to handle the materials and tools. 
As it is impossible for the. student to 
follow both these classess of teachers, he 
naturally looks for counsel and guidance 
as to the course he should pursue. His 
time and opportunities after he leaves 
school are limited; he has to serve a three 
years’ apprenticeship, and to equip himself 
for the practical duties of a profession at once 
exacting and arduous. Strange to say, 
this guidance is not afforded by the 
responsible authorities of the profession. 
If we take the inaugural addresses. of 
two of the leading bodies, we shall find 
very little hght thrown upon the question we 
haye mentioned. At the Association Mr. 
Hampden W. Pratt dealt with the question 
as to ‘‘ What made an artist ?” and his quo- 
tation from Ruskin seemed to point to the 
imaginative or artistic qualities as being 
regarded more necessary than manipulation 
or calculation. He dwelt on the importance 
of co-operation and association, of assist- 
ing others who work with the architect— 
fellow-designers and craftsmen. The Asso- 
ciation in the past has done good service 
in encouraging the two divisions of study, 
the elementary and scientific or constructive, 
and the classes of design and colour decora- 
ion have been exceedingly helpful; but they 
have still left the question unsettled for 
many as to which branch of the profession 


they should devote themselves to. It is right 


to provide means to assist members to sup- 


. plement the training they acquire in the 


offices to fit themselves for their, work as 
architects. or this end the school of design 
is doing, no doubt, good work ; but the diffi- 
culty is to select for each individual the 
course for which he is best fitted. One party 
tells the candidate he must go through the 
whole curriculum of four or five years, the 
other that he must become expert in the work- 
shop. Facts speak better than opinion. We 
hear that while in one of the divisions of the 
Association the attendance of members is 
satisfactory, in the second and advanced 
division it is disappointing. Is it not 
that young men cannot spare the time, 
or are indisposed to do so? We have to 
face such a fact. We cannot make young 
members what they might and ought to be: 
the only thing the teaching powers can do is 
to help and facilitate. Is it not alsoa fact to 
be recognised, and dealt with accordingly, 
that those who have the artistic gift and 
abilities, and can do the best architectural 
work are the least tractable workers ?—aye, 
the least fond of sustained study ? We can- 
not close our eyes to the fact, however we 
may wish to do so. The men who read 
well, and satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tions set at the examinations, are generally 
deficient in design. They are made of 
a different stuff;—they make excellent 
learners, but poor designers. And is it not 
the duty of the teaching bodies to boldly recog- 
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nise the distinction, so as to be able to meet 
the requirements of both these classes of men 
—the plodding student and the imaginative 
artist? Is it not possible that separate rules 
should be applied to these distinct classes, 
instead of trying to bring them under one 
unalterable standard ? The “architect and 
surveyor” is a combination of talent which 
seems to fit in with the dual-qualified man, 
but we have never been able to see their real 
connection. Useful in co-operation they un- 
doubtedly are, especially in the country ; 
but the man who can make valuations and 
take off quantities is not likely to succeed as 
a designer. Each loses by a connection with 
the other vocation. By insisting that a 
student must follow the whole curriculum or 
programme sketched out by the modern 
architectural school, we only make him a 
crib or a second-rate architect. Design and 
construction stand quite apart from those 
qualifications which fit a man to become an 
expert estimator or surveyor. Many archi- 
tects tack on the title of ‘‘surveyor” to makea 
living, whereas it would be better for them 
to include with buildings, furniture, decora- 
tion, or even engineering design. No doubt 
there may be a sort of vanity in thinking 
that these things are infra dig. ; hence the 
combination we have named. But what has 
designing a building to do with valuing it 
or making out dilapidations, or assessing a 
light-and-air case ? 

Then there is a different attitude towards 
architectural design. The man trained by 
books of styles, examples, and dates, who 
has to pass an examination in sketching and 
describing features of ancient buildings, 
mouldings, and the like, thinks of his art 
very differently to one whois trained in crafts 
and the treatment of materials. The former 
looks upon his training as sufficient to 
enable him to design a town-hall or a church 
in correct 13th century, or Perpendicular, 
or Classic, as the case may be—to “design 
in any style.” The latter looks upon such a 
doctrine as completely derogatory to the 
calling and dignity of the architect. The 
two views are utterly opposed, but which is 
the orthodox one? Are our teaching bodies 
pledged to the academical view? Do they 
not expect the examinee to be well up in all 
styles—the leading features and mouldings 
which distinguish each period; to be able to 
illustrate and explain by sketches each 
feature, such as a broach spire and a typical 
window of each of the four Gothic styles, 
with plans of jambs, &c.? If this scholastic 
scheme of education is the right one, it would 
be preposterous to expect a young architect 
to learn any one trade properly. What with 
the surveying and the scholastic, the mathe- 
mathical, and the draughtmanship, his time 
when he leaves school would be fully 
occupied. Professor Aitchison, at the Insti- 
tute, truly said that architecture had been 
in the wood since the 15th century, and could. 
not progress till it got out of the wood; he 
hinted what the aim should be, but no 
practical suggestion was made. 

Next we are confronted with those who 
look upon art through building and work- 
manship. One looks at it from the outside, 
the other from the inside; one studies styles 
and features, the other motives. It is, 
indeed, to this latter class we have to look 
for progress. They have initiated workshop 
demonstrations in stone and woodworking 
and metalwork, and by the aid of the 
Technical Education Board our architectural 
societies are now enabled to give instruction 
in branches of the building art which, up till 
lately, have been impossible. Not many 
years ago the young architect thought it 
infra dig. to concern himself with the trades, 
or anything outside his office, although a few 
of our leading architects had risen from the 
bench; but this idea was to be expected at 
a time when architecture was mistaken 
for archeology. Now, we hear lecturers 
actually advocating workshop experience, 
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and even. apprenticeship to a trade, such as 
a mason or a carpenter, before he serves his 
articles. This is taking the bull by the 
horns ;—to become efficient designers one 
ought to know how things are made and 
how workmen handle their tools. To talk 
of design of masonry, or woodwork, or iron- 
work without, is like trying to learn to write 
without knowing anything of the meaning 
of words or of grammatical rules. To a 
certain extent it is quite true. But it is 
not necessary that a man should be a mason 
or a carpenter before he can design in stone 
or wood, nor is it necessary for him to be an 
expert, in handling tools. And these wide 
statements have the effect of discrediting 
much of the teaching we hear on these topics 
of late. Some people say that an architect 
should learn the crafts and be able to work 
in them, forgetting altogether the calls 
on his time in other directions. What is 
required is that he should know prac- 
tically the methods and means of execution 
which necessitates a certain time in the work- 
shops. A more prolonged or detailed acquaint- 
ance with the crafts would very likely rather 
restrict his inventive powers as an artist. 
The architect has to create and arrange, and 
perhaps no exercise of a manual kind is so 
valuable to him as modelling. The sculptor- 
architects of the Italian Renaissance period 
knew the value of modelling, but we haye 
too little of it now. Every accessory of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, decoration, metal-work, 
keramics, was then allied to the mother 
art — now are carried on as distinct crafts; the 
old alliance between them has been broken.’ 
All technical facilities, unless based on an’ 
artistic sympathy, will rather tend to widen 
the breach between them. These are ques- 
tions which we look to our art societies to 
answer. In the mean time there is a great 
deal of misdirected labour and study going 
on amongstarchitecturalstudents. Those who 
would do better in the studio and the work- 
shop are wasting their time in copying ex- 
amples and studying books on the history of 
architecture; others, who are better scholars 
and collectors of information, are losing 
time in attendance at technical classes and 
workshops. In practice, too, we have men 
in the wrong spheres of work—men of art 
and feeling doing surveying and mechanical 
drudgery; designers of furniture and stained 
glass or metal- work employed in offices 
which crush out all that is artistic; while, 
on the other hand, the larger portion of our 
important buildings fall to the lot of 
scheming business men in the profession 
whose inclinations and training have in no ~ 
sense fiited them to be architectural directors 
or to secure the best art. Our municipal 
buildings are examples of the forced alliance 
between art and practical conditions—how 
little the architect has been able to make 
his building anything better than an orna- 
mental shell for the various offices of the 
locality. So also the improvements and 
buildings in our cities and towns have been 
deficient in the character we expect from 
them. County councils and muncipal cor- 
porations have spoilt their best streets by 
confiding them to a class of men who care 
little for artistic arrangements—men who 
haye learned their professions according to 
the received order in offices of surveyors and 
engineers, and who have no special training 
in the other branches of their art. We need 
only point to the many lost opportunities 
shown in our London streets: how much has 
been left to accident, and how little has been 
tried to redeem our buildings from positive 
unsightliness. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
eee inaugural meeting of the sixty-third 
session of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday evening, the president, Professor 
George Aitchison, A.R.A., in the chair. In 
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opening the proceedings, the PrestDENT remarked 
that, since the last meeting, one of their members 
had had conferred on him the distinction of 
K.C.B., and the least they could do was to con- 
gratulate him on gaining one of the very few 
honours that were granted to that body—he 
referred to Sir John Taylor. 
The Present then delivered his 
OPENING ADDRESS, 

in which, he said, he proposed to consider how 
the Institute could, with a reasonable hope of 
success, improve the art it had been specially 
created to cherish and advance. The unravelling 
of the great problems of humanity and the 
extraction of the lessons they teach are, he pro- 
ceeded to remark, beset with difficulties, and some 
of these difficulties are apparently insuperable on 
account of our ignorance of the factors. We 
cannot suppose that among the two parties who 
alternately govern us, and help to mould our 
minds, to direct our aims, and to modify our 
desires, there are not on both sides upright and 
devoted men, whose views are as the Poles 
asunder; and it is only by long experience that 
the value of the measures carried can be judged 
of. At the time of the discussion of such measures 
the partisans of the scheme are as gure of its 
excellent results as their opponents are of its 
pernicious effects, and as the clashing of the 
opposing views causes heated, angry, and acri- 
monious debates, so I fear that suggestions of 
improvement may have the same effect amongst 
us. In considering architecture, we must take 
the existence of two things into account—namely, 
the set of the public mind and the occurrence of 
genius, and though we most urgently want genius 
in every branch of skill and knowledge, we have 
not the faintest notion of the causes of its pro- 
duction. The utmost we can do is to offer it 
ample opportunities of learning what it wants to 
learn, and to bestow our thanks and admiration 
upon its possessor and his works. The other 
cause of excellence is 


THE SET OF THE PUBLIC MIND 


in a certain direction; but why it sets in that 
direction is at present unfathomable, though we 
may roughly indicate that its set is always towards 
those pursuits that promise power, wealth, and 
delight. Wemay, however, say with certainty 
that in this age it does not set in the direction of 
architecture. If the genius of all the great archi- 
tects that ever lived were combined in one, and 
that one had the chance of showing it, the archi- 
tecture that he would produce would have little 
or no effect on the public, for the public now 
gets more in ‘that direction than it either desires 
or deserves almost for nothing, and is perfectly 
ungrateful. The set of the public mind is so 
important a factor that we can hardly overestimate 
its importance. Men whose turn of mind is in 
the line of that of the public generally decry all 
attempts at systematic teaching, and proclaim that 
all schools and universities are mere shoddy- 
making factories that turn outa colourable imita- 
tion from waste. When in the past there has 
been a sudden demand by a city or a nation for 
some kind of knowledge or skill of which there’ 
was a deficient supply, the head of that nation 
or city had no better remedy to offer than the 
creation of schools, academies, and universities, 
where the requisite knowledge and skill should be 
taught or tested, and where it was hoped they 
might be learned. This was the method adopted by 
Constantine the Great when he chose Byzantium 
for the capital of the Roman Empire, and caused 
to be built there copies of the Senators’ houses in 
Rome, and of their villas in other parts of Italy. 
So apparent was the want of competent archi- 
tects and skilled workmen, that he offered a 
premium to those who would have their sons 
brought up as architects, and to skilled workmen 
who would bring up their sons to their own 
trades. May we not say that Santa Sophia, one 
of the masterpieces of the world, was the outcome 
of this teaching? After the irruption of the 
barbarians in the West there was a great want of 
both architects and skilled workmen, and the 
ecclesiastical authorities endeavoured "to supply 
that want by founding schools in. their abbeys 
and monasteries. Again, at the time of the 
Saracen irruption there was a dearth of architects 
and skilled workmen, and this want was tried to 
be met by schools and universities connected with 
the mosques : and there was again the same want 
in the days of Charlemagne, and the same methods 
were adopted. All the systems but one offered 
teaching to all who came, and, we presume, who 
showed some aptitude; but Constantine ” only 
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what we call Gothic was developed ; their mould- ac 
ings are perfectly effective in misty weather, but 
are too coarse and hard when there is full sun- 
shine, while they are at all times wanting in 
grace. Yet the art of moulding is as much 
neglected now as the science of statics. No one 
can give genius, nor does it seem in one man’s 
power to. turn the desires of mankind in the 
direction he desires. You can, however, try to 
drive away from the profession, by a thorough 
examination, all those who do not love architec- 
ture better than anything else ; and. though this 
love does not always insure the possession of 
genius, it mostly does. Having got the proper 
sort of men, you can see that they have that 
necessary knowledge and skill that would enable 
them to use the divine spark Peer they have 
it. Architects are not born with a knowledge of 
statics, nor of the strength of materials, nor of 
the art of planning, nor of how to express the 
emotions that each particular structure should 
evoke, though we now see ornaments from the 
palates of the Caesars, or from the boudoirs of | 
Renaissance beauties, lavished on tailors’ or 
oyster-shops, and on banks and insurance offices. 

I have seen the ghastly ornaments of Roman 
temples, bullocks’ skulls, on a bank ; but I looked 
on these as the monogram of the architect. 


offered his premiums for learning architecture to 
young men of eighteen years of age who had 
received a liberal education. Looking at the 
enormeus extent of the knowledge required by an 
architect, and the almost antagonistic powers of 
mind required, would it not be 


BETTER TO CONFINE ARCHITECTURAL TEACHING 
TO ARCHITECTURE ? 


As architecture is pre-eminently a constructive 
art, construction should certainly be its founda- 
tion—the very last thing that would be thought 
of now, for the wsthetic architect would leave 
that to the builder and the engineer. It seems 
ludicrous not to insist on an architect who is to 
build having such a knowledge of statics as to 
know the proper method of resisting the force of 
wind, of water, and of earth, and the thrusts of 
arches, vaults, and domes. Statics would give 
us, too, important lessons in esthetics, for it 
gives us the proper proportions of each part of a 
building when we know the height, the weight 
to be carried, and the strength of the material to 
be used. When these particulars are known and 
provided for, we may roughly say that we have 
only to accentuate the important parts by mould- 
ings, or have them adorned by the sculptor to 
make them into architecture. The architectural 
student wants also to know how to plan con- 
veniently and beautifully, to make his building 
wholesome, and finally to give it the shapes and 
ornaments that proclaim its destination, and are 
appropriate to that destination. The literary, 
goldsmithing, painting, and modelling architects 
of the Renaissance left us one pernicious legacy, 
for their aim was to imitate Roman architecture, 
and from their teaching the Gothic revivalists 
have wanted to imitate Gothic, and the Greek 
revivalists have wanted to imitate Greek, though 
the Italian Renaissance architects gave grace and 
artistic perfection to their Roman models. This 
procedure of. imitating the construction and 
westhetic expression of a Pagan people who 
flourished 1,200 years before the Renaissance 
seems a mistaken one, for architecture is a pro- 
gressive art, not only in the scientific part 
of construction, in the increase of material 
wants, and the introduction of new materials, 
but also in the esthetic part, for no two suc- 
cessive generations like exactly the same 
forms, nor are the enotions that should be 
raised exactly alike. You certainly should not 
ignore the advances made in the architecture of 
the immediate past. It was not wise of the 
Renaissance race to ignore former advances in 
construction, and it was hardly possible to go back 
to pure Roman Paganism, however hard they 
tried. If we want to advance we must follow 
the example of the Medizvals: we must study 
deeply, observe accurately, reason logically, and 
be never deterred by failure, and endeavour to 
express the leading character of our time, which 
is the getting an insight into Nature’s laws and 
applying them to our wants. We must, too, 
endeavour to discover what we and our employers 
love to see embodied in our works, and how that 
embodiment should be expressed. In England we 
have artificially divided the constant increase of 
skill and knowledge, and the fluctuation in taste 
of the Gothic architects, into styles which we call 
“Karly English,’’ ‘‘ Geometric,’’ ‘‘ Decorated,”’ 
and ‘‘ Perpendicular.’’ But these so-called styles 
were gradual developments. The first Gothic 
architects developed the mouldings of the 
Romanesque; the grouping of two or. more 
lancet windows under an arch suggested a hole 
in the spandrel, afterwards cusped with the new 
Saracen feature, and so on; and as skill in- 
creased and taste decayed, the tracery of the 
enormous Perpendicular window grew mechanical 
and ugly. It is only by increase of wsthetical 
and constructive knowledge and the development 
of necessary features that any characteristic 
features of our own can be stamped on our archi- 
tecture. When a race has had enough wit to 
invent mouldings on which the sunshine of its 
own country played the harmonies that it loved, 
how can these mouldings be transplanted into 
another country with a different atmosphere and 
a different sunshine, and produce the same effect ? 
And if they could, are these the precise effects we 
want to produce now? Anyone who can appre- 
ciate the beauty of mouldings, and has seen 
Greek architecture at Athens, cannot fail to 
observe how absolutely ineffective these mould- 
ings are in the misty atmosphere of London, 
particularly when there is no sunshine. The 
only other architects who understood the art of | 
moulding were those of the Middle Ages, after 


THIS INSTITUTE IS A UNIVERSITY 


—i.e., it does not teach, but it examines, and in- 
forms students what they should know and where 
some of their information can be got. Among 
some the idea of teaching is almost a mania, and 
some things must be taught: the pronunciation 
of foreign tongues, the use of a foil or an oar; 
but the art of teaching is mainly non-existent. 
Unfortunately no real textbook has been written 
onarchitecture, though all but how to produce 
the emotions proper to any structure may be 
picked up from various books. Those architects 
who can produce the proper emotions have some- 
thing else to do than to explain the means they 
employ, even if they could explain them. And 
the knowledge, too,. of the means used to pro- 
duce emotions will not give the power to 
produce them, or else all the real critics of 
wsthetics would be poets, painters, sculptors, 
architects, or musical composers as well. 
Architects must study and paraphrase those 
buildings and those members of buildings that 
have produced the proper emotions in them. An 
architect must also recollect that those who are to 
be moved by his building are not Greeks, Romans, 
medivals, nor Italians of bygone ages, but the 
people of his own country and his own time. 
Still, if you can touch the master chords of 
humanity, they are not so very differently attuned 
now from what they were in the earliest times. 
We can at least see that an architectural student 
has the knowledge that he cannot properly do 
without, and we shall find that this alone will have 
avery good effect on the profession; but it is 
almost impossible to divest men’s minds of cant. 
The student is asked to know all sorts of things, 
some of which are interesting, some pleasant, and 
some dull, that have no bearing on architecture. 
Itis only by studying Nature’s works and former 
buildings, and deducing laws from them, that we 
can hope to cultivate that sense which makesus 
like one form and detest another. Suchastudyis 
necessary, therefore, for those who wish to 
become: architects; for though a knowledge of 
statics will make our buildings safe and prevent a 
want of due ratio between the parts, we must 
trust to a cultivated eye, till the laws are dis- 
covered, to make them beautiful, majestic, or 
sublime. We should make our students first 
design in old-world materials, wood, brick, stone, 
and marble, so that their designs can be compared — 
with the existing successful monuments; but we 
have new materials which have to be brought — 
within the pale of architecture. We cannot do 
better than ee 


MAKE STUDENTS DESIGN IN CAST IRON 


when they have succeeded in designing in the 
old-world materials. It is too expensive a 
material to disregard its statical conditions. It is 
difficult to arrange a column or a stanchion so - 
that its capital may securely carry a heavy super- 
structure with a large base. It is difficult to 
make the base of this column or stanchion wide - 
enough to transmit safely the weight it bears on 

to a foundation of much softer material; there — 
are difficulties in the design of mouldings and 
floral ornament that can be cast; and there are — 
absolutely no examples to imitate, so thatthe — 
knowledge, care, skill, and invention of the 
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student are called into play. We cannot believe 
that the ingenious Mediwval architects would 
have ibs Si the use of such valuable 
and powerful materials as wrought iron, cast 
iron, and steel on account of Mr. Ruskin’s 
objection that they were not mentioned as 
building materials in the Bible. Nothing can 
be effected in a structural art like architecture, 
by talking; but when a man is lost in a wood, 
and you can direct him to the road out of it, you 
have done him most effectual service. Architec- 
ture has been in a wood since the 15th century, 
and it can never progress until it gets out of this 
wood. The intelligent architectural student wants 
to know the mark he is to aim at, and how he 
may hit it; and Iam afraid the general opinion 
would be that he is to learn to sketch in perspect- 
ive, and when he asks what he should sketch, he 
would be told everything that oppears to him 
interesting, striking, or beautiful, because when 
he gets into practice he will find that the public 
may ask him to build in any style the world has 
known. A good instance of the ignerant instruct- 
ing the wise! He should be told that he has first 
to learn how to construct, and that the aim of 
architecture is to make of each building an 
organism like Nature’s, fitted to fulfil its duties as 
perfectly as possible without waste of material, 
and to make it properly tell the tale of its purpose 
or purposes, and that if sculpture and painting 
can be afforded, he is to use them to tell its tale 
more completely. When the Associate’s curri- 
culum is amended, I would 


REDUCE THE EXAMINATIONS TO TWO, 


a matriculation examination and a final one, for 
two reasons: first, because time would te saved ; 
and, secondly, so that each student might keep up 
the knowledge and skill he had acquired. Pro- 
fessor De Morgan used to say that when an 
examination was passed, the students thought all 
the knowledge required for passing it might be 
forgotten, and looked on his asking again for 
subjects they had once passed asa fraud, as if they 
were asked to pay a second time when they had 
the receipt for the first payment. The final exami- 
nation shouldincludea certificate thatthe candidate 
has acted as clerk of the works on some building 
for at least six months, to familiarise him with 
real work, and to impress on his mind that it is 
building, and not drawing, that is wanted. These 
amendments would greatly improve the condi- 
tion of architecture ; but architecture would be 
more improved if there were an examination for 
Fellows as well. ‘The complaint is that there is a 
dearth of Fellows, and a proposition is made like 
that adopted by the giver of the Scripture feast, 
that we should send into the highways and by- 
ways, and compel them to come in. There would 
_ surely be no need of compulsion if- it were felt to 
be an advantage and an honour to be a Fellow. 
It has been said that eventually every Fellow 
must have been an Associate; but the present 
conditions of the Fellowship offer a way to escape 
examination. No one objects to see really dis- 
tinguished architects being admitted by acclama- 
tion; but at present there are only three real 
qualifications for the Fellowship—that the candi- 
date is thirty years of age, is honest, and has 
been seven years in practice ;—though it is true 
that the council look at the drawings turned out 
of his office. The only objection to a proper 
examination of Fellows is that it is absurd to 
expect it from men of thirty years of age who 
have been seven years in practice. The physicians 
and surgeons saw the force of this, and though 
their examination may take place at twenty-one 
years of age, the title cannot be assumed until 
they are twenty-five. The Fellow’s examination 
should only be more complete than that of the 
Associates; and the candidate should -have a 
certificate of having acted as a clerk of the works 
for a year, and made out the necessary full-sized 
diagrams for the work on the floor. I am rather 
surprised that architects do not see that 


DEGREES OF EXCELLENCE ARE POSSIBLE IN 
ARCHITECTURE } 

or, if they do see it, that they do not act on their 
convictions. The greatest living architects are 
contented with the same remuneration for their 
work as the apprentice just out of his time, and 
merely seek to get into a wholesale business. 
This greatly helps to degrade the profession in 
the eyes of the public, and gives a very wrong 
impression of the facts, as every architect well 
knows. I cannot help desiring to see the pursuit 
of architecture followed on sound principles, nor 


can I forget the absence of any system in my 


youth; for then, after you had drawn out 


examples of the Greek and Roman Orders, genius 
was supposed to do the rest. One sees to what 
lengths | 

A PROPER ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


may lead from mere savagery in the architectural 
triumphs of the Middle Ages. If the true archi- 
tectural high road could be again found all might 
hasten to the goal, and notbelikethedragon’steeth 
when the stones were thrown into the middle of 
them. Who knows that in the case of the right 
road being found the public might not again take 
a passionate interest in the excellence of our art, 
as if must have done at the great epochs? 
Modesty is a charming virtue in all, and especi- 
ally in those of great intellectual endowments ; but 
if this modesty is only to make us idle and 
worthless, let us throw it off. Let us no longer 
say we are so inferior to the ancient Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracen, Medieval, and 
Renaissance architects—that it is no use trying 
to equal them. Have we relinquished the 
courage, daring, and self-reliance that once dis- 
tinguished our race? If we have, we must be 
contented to lag behind the rest of the world. If 
we are not equal to former races, and particularly 
to the Romans we so much resemble, it is because 
we have got into a wrong road, and I would 
rather see architects take up the position of our 
ambassador at the Court of the father of 
Frederick the Great than be ready to confess that 
the English are hopelessly inferior to the great 
architectural races. Frederick William had a 
regiment of giants, and paraded them in front of 
our ambassador, and asked him if he thought an 
equal number of Englishmen could beat them. 
The ambassador said he could not say that, but 
he would undertake that half the number would 
try. I firmly believe that the race has not 
degraded, and that if we will only again take up 
the right way of learning we shall astonish our- 
selves and the world. 

Mr. H. Hearxucots SrarHam proposed, and 
Mr. ALexanper S. Murray, LL.D., seconded, a 
vote of thanks, which was carried by acclamation, 
and was briefly acknowled by the PREsIpENT. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A te thirteenth annual general meeting of 
the Society of Architects was held at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, S.W., on Thursday 
evening in last week, the chair being occupied 
by Mr. Robert Walker, J.P., of Cork, the retiring 
President. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


The scrutineers reported that 84 voting papers 
had been returned, all of which were valid. ‘The 
following was the result, all the officers having 
been unanimously elected :—President, Mr. T. 
Walter L. Emden, J.P., London; vice-presi- 
dents, Major F. Seymour Leslie, R.E., London, 
and Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., Truro; 
hon. secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland, London ; 
hon. corresponding secretary, Mr. Edgar Farman, 
London ; hon. treasurer, Mr. H. G. Quartermain, 
Merton ; kon. auditor, Mr. W. R. Mallett, London. 
For the twelve seats on the council the following 
were elected :—Mr. C. A. Bassett-Smith, London 
(83 votes), Mr. George Edward Bond, Rochester 
(84), Mr. William Cooper, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
(83), Mr. R. W. Coventry Dick, London (84), 
Mr. Herbert J. Jones, Bristol (80), Mr. A. J. 
Lacey, Norwich (82), Mr. J. R. Manning, 
London (84), Mr. R. Lano Pearce, London (83) ; 
Mr. George Henry Phillott, M.A., Cheltenham 
(82), Mr. George Gard Pye, London (83); Mr. 
Thomas R. Richards, London (83), and Mr. R. 
Frank Vallance, F.R.I.B.A., Mansfield (84). 

Mr. Walker then vacated the chair in favour 
of the newly-elected President, Mr. Empxrn, who, 
after returning thanks for the unanimous call to 
the chair, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to his 
predecessor in office, who had, at great sacrifice 
of time, expense, and trouble, travelled from Cork 
each month to preside over their meetings, and 
had done so with a geniality, eloquence, and 
business-like tact that rendered it hard to follow 
him in the chair. 

Major Seymour Lest seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. 


PRESENTATION TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


The Present, again rising, said he had to 
offer Mr. Walker, on behalf of the Council and 
members of the Society, a gold medal as a small 
recognition of the services he had rendered them 
during the years in which he had occupied that 


chair, and a testimony of the good wishes which 
he carried away with him on his retirement. The 
medal (which was executed by Messrs. Spink 
and Son) is of solid gold and is 2in. across. 
On the obverse it bears the Jubilee bust of her 
Majesty, as reproduced on the coinage, while 
the reverse contains within a wreath of laurel 
and olive the inscription—‘‘ Presented to Robert 
Walker, Esq., J.P., President of the Society of 
Architects 1890, 1891, 1893, and 1897.” 

Mr. Waker, in reply, expressed his thanks, 
and said that from the first the interests of the 
Society had ever been dear to him, and he had 
ever striven to the best of his ability to promote 
its welfare. He was one of those who took part 
in the conference of architects held at Free- 
masons’ Hall nearly a dozen years ago, at which 
the federation of the profession was mooteJ, and 
was a member of the committee which eventually 
developed into the Architects’ Registration Bill 
Committee. Although at present progress in 
Parliament had been blocked by the pressure of 
business and the indifference of the outside public, 
he had no doubt that ultimately they would 
obtain registration for architects, and he urged 
the members to use every means in their power 
to educate the profession and the public as to the 
desirability and utility of the movement. 

Mr. G. Garp Pye moved, and Mr. B. R. 
Tucker seconded, a vote of thanks to the retiring 
members of Council. This was carried unani- 
mously, as were similar expressions of apprecia- 
tion with regard to the hon. treasurer, Mr G. 
Quartermain, propoposed and seconded by Messrs. 
Sypney Marsnanp and Wii1iam Cooper, and 
humorously acknowledged by that gentleman ; 
and to the hon. secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
proposed from the Chair and seconded by Mr. 
T. R. Ricwarps. Mr. Marstanp, in replying, 
urged each member to do all in his power for the 
welfare and progress of the society, and especially 
by endeavouring to secure large attendances to 
their monthly meetings; there was yet much 
work for all to do. The services of the scrutineers, 
Messrs. David Peacock and E. W. Harvey Piper, 
were acknowledged in the concluding vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. Waker and seconded 
by Mr. J. R. Manning. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AN ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


HE winter session of the Birmingham Archi- 

‘ tectural Association was opened on Friday 
evening last by an inaugural address from the 
President, Mr. Charles E. Bateman, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Edward-street, Birmingham, and theSanctuary, 
Westminster. Remarking that he proposed to 
speak as a student to students, he referred to 
the benefits derived from association with other 
workers, which counteracted some of the dangers 
of isolated study, while the stimulus of rivalry 
with others, when not pushed too far, beneficially 
affected our capabilities, and a man who had to 
meet the difficulties of actual practice could not 
make himself too strong. The time of study 
might be looked upon as the sowing time for a 
harvest much of which would be gathered by 
others, and of which the best, the seed-wheat, was 
that reserved for future efforts. If we were, he 
added, to search for the true spirit of architecture, 
we must look deeper than at the mere arrangement 
of the materials, grouping, and details of a 
building, to obtain from it as a work of art the 
full degree of pleasure and interest it can afford. 
We must look upon it as the outcome of the 
characters of those who created it, influenced, as 
it is certain to be, by the characteristics of the 
owners, constructors, and designers, and by the 
spirit of the times in which they lived. The 
character of the architect stands out, perhaps, as 
the most evident, because in the nature of things 
he is more in touch with its conceptions, having 
to see it in his mind’s eye from the earliest stage 
throughout to the completion. An architect’s 
own house, with its finishings, perhaps gives us 
the clearest insight into his own character, 
although from an artistic point of view it is 
frequently one of the least satisfactory of his 
works, owing to thé want of some dominating 
idea, such as a client often expresses by his in- 
structions, and really requires, by the force of his 
special circumstances. What human character - 
istics are displayed in many of our modern 
buildings! ‘They have all the commercial spirit 
of the times in which we live ; business needs are 
held to demand that every foot of ground area 
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shall be utilised by careful planning, while sup- 
ports are minimised by the use of iron and steel- 
work to the utmost degree possible. Even upon 
the surface this characteristic is visible : advertise- 
ment is written all over, and permeates the costly 
pretentiousness of its architectural treatment. 
Would so much money be expended upon 
the facades if it had no such business justification 
as to call public attention, backed by the desire 
to go one better than the tradesman opposite ? 
We should not indulge in futile lamentations over 
this spirit of the age ; on the contrary, it remains 
for us as artists to turn it to account. There is 
no reason why the spirit of trade competition 
should not prove a gain to us instead of a dis- 
grace. Look at Belgium and see what was 
accomplished in its towns and cities through the 
agency of commerce 300 years ago. Literature has 
been defined as ‘‘ thought expressed in words,”’ 
and so may architecture be defined as ‘‘ thought 
expressed in material.’? ‘Take whatever building 
we will, erected for some definite purpose, and 
we find that purpose expressed either consciously 
or unconsciously. Thus a church, a Roman 
Catholic building, or a chapel cannot be mistaken 
for more than a moment, however disguised. Even 
a High or Low church ritual finds expression, as it 
has been said that churches, such as St. Alban’s, 
Birmingham ; Hoar Cross; St. Augustine’s, 
Kilburn ; and St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury, will 
be a monument to the ecclesiastical revival. What 
a contrast there is between, say, Forthampton 
Court, which we went over at the excursion this 
year, and some of the other country houses !—the 
former the home of the squire, the latter the 
show-place of successful financiers. The factory, 
the shop, the theatre, the office block all bear 
upon the surface the purpose which caused 
their erection, and which is independent of 
the style adopted for the elevations, and arises 
from the individual requirements that have 
governed the plan, influenced the arrangement of 
door and window openings, and often dictated 
the materials and style of treatment employed. 
The architect’s skill is proved by the way in 
which he handles these elementary conditions of 
the problem, which it is for him to convert into 
means of artistic effect. What a chance there is 
to be grasped in the much neglected factory! In 
these the ordinary materials might be disposed in 
large masses and surfaces so as to- produce the 
effect that strength and industry produce upon 
us, such an impression as we receive in the con- 
templation of the outcome of the concentrated 
efforts of many human beings directed towards 
one end. It has been said that architecture is the 
art of pleasing, and if this is so, the question then 
arises, Whom are we to please—the general public, 
or the more limited number of educated persons 
of cultivated and refined taste? Let us include, 
to satisfy as well as to please, and then, I think, 
we might be able to serve both masters. In the 
arrangement of the building we ought to satisfy 
the requirements of the building owner repre- 
senting the public, while by its graceful ex- 
pression of construction, by the proportion and 
detail we must please the higher authority. I 
think it is not a bad plan to take some great 
architect as our master, and without copying too 
exactly his work, which we should study on paper, 
ask ourselves at each turn the question if he would 
have met the problem in this or that way, and 
if he would be pleased with our solution and 
rendering. In course of time our own capacity 
and individuality will make itself manifest. We 
must never be down-hearted when we hear our 
efforts run down by the uninitiated, or over- 
elated by their praise, because so often neither 
their praise nor blame is worth considering ; but it 
is a great help to obtain and accept, without 
irritation, a true criticism froma higher authority 
than ourselves, One of the great factors of our 
life, and which we cannot withstand if we would, 
is the part which ig played by mechanical 
contrivance. The engineer has become part 
of our every-day existence. In almost every 
department he supplies the wants and 
and comfort of national progress. Who can 
realise the outcome of the application of steam 
and electricity ? These discoveries in themselves 
create new wants, and these wants dictate fresh 
methods of construction, that element which has 
been, and ever will be, the fundamental principle 
of real beauty in architecture. The first thing 
we were told in our Latin grammars. and which 
we all remember, was ‘Balbus is building a 
wall ; but in future it will be ‘* Balbus is 
Jirting awall.”” Consider, for instance, the real 
facts of the employment of iron and terracotta. 


What is it but fitting ? And so it will, and must, 
go on while present conditions last, until 
eventually building will be for the most part 
nothing but fitting. I have no doubt that, if 
only peace and wealth continue to be accorded to 
this country, and some method introduced for 
the avoidance of strikes, which are practically 
civil war, with the artistic capacity of all students 
fostered and drawn out, some beautiful style of 
building will be produced, based upon this con- 
structive element. We are, however, now ina 
transitional stage, and do not know quite where 
we are. Thus the most extraordinary results 
are produced by the compelling force of new 
problems, while at the same time we continue to 
employ forms and details from buildings erected 
in other ages and climates, and under entirely 
different conditions, and are disappointed that 
we do not realise the unattainable atmosphere of 
ancient work. Our work must, of necessity, be 
English, fulfilling the requirements of English- 
men and an English climate, constructed by 
English workmen, and criticised by educated 
English people. We should, therefore, hold, 
in the first place, to English prototypes, and, 
I think, in this lies the great value of 
the summer excursion of our own and the 
London Association, together with the visits to 
old and new buildings. It is of the utmost 
importance to study present-day architecture, and 
which is facilitated to so great a degree because, 
who ever heard of a member of the Association 
refusing to grant permission for us to go over his 
buildings and learn how his mind was brought to 
bear upon the site, materials, and instructions of 
his clients? It is in this way, more than in any 
other, that we shall be able to build up a national 
style or method. These remarks must not be 
taken as a negation of the advantages of foreign 
travel; an architect must know from actual 
observation, and both by measuring and sketch- 
ing, something of the great examples of his art 
existing in other countries. Caution is needed in 
such study of Continental work, because the scale 
is often so vast that when we try to reproduce 
some fine example in whole or part reducing, as 
we shall be compelled to do from a Hin. or tin. 
scale down to a din. or even ysin., we shall be 
surprised to find that the effect produced is very 
different from what we expected would be the 
result. A great deal has recently been said about 
the workshop and craftsmanship influence that 
ought to be brought to bear upon architectural 
training and design, and while such influences 
may certainly exercise a welcome restraint in 
bringing us face to face with the limitations 
of our materials and the difficulties of execu- 
tion by the workmen; still, even this is a 
hobby-horse which may be -ridden to death. 
It unfortunately seems to be the general impres- 
sion that the practical and artistic cannot be 
present at the same time; but I think that this 
is quite a fallacy, because who ever heard that 
one of Nesfield’s or Norman Shaw’s houses was 


unworkable or uncomfortable, or that a church. 


by Bodley or Pearson was not eminently fitted 
for its purpose? I cannot but think the historians 
of the future will find much of interest when 
following up through the architecture of the 19th 
century the predominating idea of revival which 
has been in progress during the last hundred years 
in ecclesiastical matters, painting, sculpture, 
literature, music, book-illustration, furniture, 
&c. First of all came the Greek, just when the 
tradition of Wren and Inigo Jones was dying 
out; then Gothic of the different periods, fol- 
lowed by Renaissance of various types, some of 
which are still running, finishing with Spain, the 
last explored country. Finally, we come to the 
revival of Georgian types, as practised just 
now by Shaw, Brydon, Pite, Mountford, 
Blomfield, and others. The whole will be 
worked out with variations, according to 
the taste, or want of it, by individual de- 
signers, until we shall be obliged to begin the 
circle afresh, unless we allow our altered condi- 
tions to work themselves out in the materials that 
we have to hand. The cry that architecture is 
dead in this country I think we can most emphati- 
cally deny. A possibility of doing something 
occurs in every building or addition to one, if 
only the right brains and trouble are brought 
into play. The same materials can be obtained 
as formerly, and in many instances as much cost 
may be expended, the great difficulty being the 
time instructions — to-day sketch-plans, to- 
morrow working drawings, next week details 
perhaps, or supplied by the various sub-con- 
tractors, which are cheaper and perhaps more 


workable. It is this which retards us so much, 
but which, fortunately, affects the largest 
buildings least. If the Oxford municipal build- 
ings had been 10 or 20 small separate jobs, could 
the same amount of time and thought have been 
expended upon their finishing and detail? What 
a joy it must be for a client to say, ‘‘ Take your 
time over it,’’ or, as in the case of a London 
bank, ‘‘ Spend what you like, but make no show”’! 
At no time have there been so many agencies at 
work to facilitate building operations. Men with 
the highest brain-power and capacity are engaged 
in providing materials and manufactured articles 
for insertion to meet the various requirements, 
until we sometimes are compelled to think that 
we are merely selectors, and not creators at all. 
How few of us decline to accept the services of 
the pattern book, and, if we would, are some- 
times not permitted to do so by our clients, who 
carry us off to choose the latest thing in tiles, 
fireplaces, &c., and expect us to be pleased 
| with what, if left to ourselves, we should 
prefer to know were dropped in the sea, together 
with their casting patterns! This is a condition 
which, to some extent, works against us, and 
hides the individual, and perhaps the most inter- 
esting thing about a building is its individuality 
and expression of thought, which is far greatsr 
than ‘costliness or richness of material. We all, 
I think, would sooner look at a well-proportioned 
and carefully designed plain deal door than acres 
of thoughtless panelling in oak. Now, as to what 
steps we should take to qualify ourselves for 
producing works of interest, and typical of the 
highest phase of the age in which we live. This 
Association gives us the greatest opportunity — 
for doing so, as it is run, or should be run, for 
this aim alone, and if we have sufficient enthusiasm 
to make the sacrifice required to attend the 
meetings and classes, we shall also be able to 
make it later on, sv as to give additional 
thought and trouble to our work without 
which no great work has yet ever been produced. 
We cannot hope for all, or even one, of our efforts 
to be considered as a masterpiece ;—for this the 
talent of genius is required ; but whatever talent 
power or ability there may be provided in us by 
nature we may strengthen and cultivate through 
the working of our Association. The first duty 
we have in life is the provision of maintenance 
for ourselves and those who are dependent upon 
us; the second, our duty to our clients in the 
performance of the work for which weare paid ; and 
then there is the gift—the provision of something 
over and above our actual duty, and it is our 
privilege in life to assist in making the city, 
town, and village more interesting and pleasing 
to the eye and mind of the passer-by, occupant, 
and visitor. If I might give a little working 
advice to a student, I think in the first place that 
we must thoroughly grasp the requirements for 
which the building is intended, by the study of 
how these requirements have been met else- 
where, and then we must so arrange the walls 
and openings which are the plan, so as to meet 
these requirements in the best possible way. 
Having got so far with our plan (preferably to 
a small scale), we should then consider our roof, 
because it is the walls and roof which provide 
the shelter—and building is but the provision — 
of shelter—while architecture consists in that 
atmosphere of art or beauty which is attached 
to that shelter. If we are fairly satisfied with 
our plan, heights, and roof, a clay model 
might be made at this stage which will 
help our perception of the grouping im- 
mensely, and if this bears out our Pera 
we may commence the more careful drawings in 
pencil. Before, however, inking-in or finally 
deciding, it is best to commence the }in. draw- 
ings of plan, section, and elevation of every part, 
endeavouring to design and show what the full- 
size details will be, in the }in., making them 
proportionate to the space they will occupy. 
After this follows the full size. What hours we 
can spend, and are often spent, upon a single 
section! And during the whole process of 
thinking out, how many of our sketches, books, 
photographs, and illustrations have not been 
referred to! All this time you must remember 
that nothing has yet been inked-in, and the next 
step is to make the }in. agree with the full size, 
and when this is satisfactory, the jin. scale must 
be made to agree with the }in., and, if this is 
satisfactory, to commence inking-in, remember- 
ing all the while that what we are doing is only 
a means to an end, and that it is the conversion 
into material that is the consummation. If we 
are fortunate to haye a friend whom we think 
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more talented than ourselves (which, perhaps, is 
almost an impossibility), get him, during the 
preparation of the sketches, to tell us what he 
really thinks about them, and follow it. Then 


the actual building should have our greatest care, | 


and the more time we can spend upon our early 
works, the better will be the result. Not being 
too conceited to listen to the advice of ex- 
perienced and painstaking workmen, or too 
weak to stick to our own carefully-con- 
sidered opinion, we should always try and bear 
in mind that the building is to meet some 
definite requirement, and that we are the persons 
to provide it, at the same time trying to give it 
that atmosphere of beauty which it would not 
possess if constructed simply by undirected 
labour. Should irritations spring up either with 
the builder or building owner during construction, 
stick to the job, and, if possible, pull it out of the 
fire, for the building will be living when the 
owner, builder, and architect are dead and 
buried, and all their jars and differences forgotten. 
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LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL, HAMMER- 
SMITH. 


O* Thursday, the 28th ult. (yesterday week), 


an exceedingly interesting ceremony was 
performed at the Passmore Edwards Public 
Library, Hammersmith, when Mr. A. E. Fletcher 
unyeiled the bronze medallion portrait of Leigh 
Hunt, which has just been erected in the vesti- 
bule of that building as a companion portrait to 
that of Charles Keene, the famous Punch artist, 
which was put up by public subscription early in 
the present year. Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
is the author of both plaques, and his work 
is of the highest order of merit. The Leigh 
Hunt portrait is based upon Lawrence’s picture 
of the poet and Cosmo Monkhouse’s description of 
him. The tablet is surmounted by two beauti- 
fully-posed, seated figures emblematic of ‘‘ Prose”’ 
and ‘‘Poetry.’”” Below is the inscription, 
*‘ Leigh Hunt, born Oct. 19, 1784 ; died Aug. 28, 
1859.” ‘The bronze is mounted on a shaped Siena 
marble slab fixed to the red brick wall. The 
two memorials, together with the dark green 
marble dedication tablet placed between them, 
form a triptych of uncommon interest. The cost 
of the Leigh Hunt plaque has been paid for by 
the donor of the building, Mr. Passmore Edwards. 
The chairman of the vestry, the Rev. Prebendary 
Snowden, vicar of Hammersmith, opened the pro- 
ceedings by recounting some salient particulars of 
the life of Leigh Hunt, and the speaker warmly 
welcomed Mr. Passmore Edwards, who had, he 
said, done so much for the good of the parish over 
which he, as vicar, presided. Mr. Fletcher, 
eulogising Leigh Hunt and his works, urged that 
there was nothing to justify the ungenerous 
charges made against him. It was a very fitting 
circumstance that so delightful a memorial should 
be erected to so distinguished a journalist as 
Leigh Hunt by so famous a journalist as Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, who had also given them the 
beautiful building which this tablet adorns. It 
was not true that Leigh Hunt swerved from his 
loyalty to Keats, nor that his conduct to Byron 
was other than that of an honourable man. Both 
accusations had been fully disproved. ‘The silly 
slander that the contemptible character of Harold 
Skimpole in ‘Bleak House” was a portrait of 
him, had been indignantly refuted by Dickens 
himself. Hammersmith might be proud that 
Leigh Hunt once dwelt within her borders* 
and communed there with some of the loftiest 
spirits of his time, for he was a friend of Shelley, 
Keats, Dickens, Thackeray, Talfourd, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Lowell. On the motion of Mr. 
G. A. Payne, chairman of the Library Committee, 
seconded by Mr. Murray, LL.D., vice-chairman, 
cordial votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. 
Fletcher for his oration, and to Mr. Passmore 
Edwards for his gift. The latter explained that 
one of his reasons for presenting the memorial 
was a desire to see justice done to Leigh Hunt, 
for Lord Rosebery had told him in that building, 
when he formally opened it last year, that he 
would not in his speech refer to Leigh Hunt, 
because he thought him correctly represented by a 
certain character in ‘* Bleak House.’”? Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards felt sure that when Lord Rosebery 
and others who held the same view knew the facts, 
their minds would be disabused.—We hope at an 
early date to be enabled to give an illustration of 
both of these tablets by Mr. Frampton. That of 
Charles Keene was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
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this year. The building itself, of which Mr 
Maurice B. Adams is the architect, appeared 
among our illustrations for March 29, 1895. 
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COTTAGES, ADBOLTON, NOTTS. 


HESE Cottages, of which we give view and 

plans, are nearing completion for the Right 
Hon. Earl Manvers. They are built of red 
bricks, the two front gables above windows being 
in white cement; the two end-gables in half- 
timber work. The whole of the outside wood- 
worl: will be finished white, excepting half-timber 
gables and barge-boards, which are coated with 
carbolineum. ‘The roofs are tiled. Mr. A. R. 
Calvert, F.8.1., Nottingham, is the architect. 
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“OWEN STONE.” 


EVERAL kinds of artificial stone are known 

to the profession, but owing to their composi- 
tion or colour have not found much favour among 
architects. ‘The Owen stone is a material for 
building which seems to possess all the qualities 
necessary as a substitute for Portland stone. It 
is produced by a process, at once simple and 
economical, from silicious sand and hydraulic 
lime. These materials, by the agency of 
pressure assisted by highly-heated water chemic- 
ally combine to form a compact and homogeneous 
stone haying all the appearance and qualities of 
Portland stone, but without the flaws, veins, and 
vents which are found in the natural state. As it 
can be moulded to any size or shape, or worked by 
the tool to any design, and in blocks of consider- 
able size, it is obvious that considerable saving 
will be effected by the use of this artificial stone. 
The sand used is chiefly quartzose, and is that 
known as the Bagshot, fine, clean, and sharp, 
containing, according to one analysis, over 97 per 
cent. of silica, of iron and alumina oxides 0:92, 
lime 0°75, and magnesia 0°34. The site on which 
the manufacture is carried on, near Woking, has 
a considerable substratum of this fine sand 
nearly close to the surface, and the examina- 
tion of the excavation made is sufficient to 
show its suitability for the purpose. The lime is 
that known as hydraulic lime from the blue lias, 
so that. the artificial stone is properly described 
as a silicious aggregate cemented together by an 
hydraulic cement. The analysts and consulting 
chemists, Messrs. Stanger and Blount, of Broad- 
way, Westminster, have made a detailed analysis 
of both Portland stone and the Owen stone, from 
which it appears the cementing constituents of 
the latter form 26°73 per cent. of the composition, 
and from their tests it is stated that the resist- 
ance to weathering of the artificial stone is equal 
to that of Portland, while its resistance to damage 
by fire and water, as proved by experiment on 
test blocks, is ‘‘ considerably greater.’? The 
manufacture has been carried on for some time 
in Scotland and near Woking. Last Tuesday a 
party of gentlemen went to Worplesdon, near 
Woking, for the purpose of inspecting the 
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works now in operation. Mr. Owen, the 
patentee, explained the construction of the ma- 
chinery and processes; the pressure cylinders, 
of which there are six in use; the feeding 
apparatus and hopper, the latter divided into 
two parts, by which the sand and hydraulic 
lime are severally conveyed and mixed in 
their due proportion, and delivered to the moulds, 
which are then run by ashort trolly into the pres- 
sure chambers. Inspection was made of these 
chambers or compressors, the operation of pumping 
the water heated by feed-water heaters to the boil- 
ing point into the compressor, so as to expel all 
fixed air. A pressure of 60lb., indicated on the 
gauge, is maintained. The heat is further 
increased by steam coils round the inside of 
cylinders, so that every trace of air is removed 
from the compound, and for this purpose also the 
sand is heated before being mixed. ‘The great 
importance of this extraction of all air is obvious 
in the production of a homogeneous material free 
from all vents, air-bubbles and cracks. 

The specimens of stone produced by this 
process which were inspected were enough to 
show the capabilities of the material for archi- 
tectural and decorative uses. One _ block, 
about 4ft. long, which had been worked as a 
mitred cornice, had particularly sharp and 
clean arrises, and the mouldings were much 
cleaner than we haye seen in the natural stone. 
The colour is also agreeable without that bluish 
or greenish tinge which spoils many kinds of 
artificial stone, and it, too, can be varied 
by the kind of sand or oxide employed. In 
another specimen we noticed an architrave 
moulding returned with mitre, equally sharp 
in the edges. Other blocks were being 
chiselled — the tool in every case showing 
a hardness -and fracture equal to the real 
Portland stone, though the blocks had not 
become thoroughly hard. When allowed fiye or 
six weeks to dry, the material compares favour- 
ably as regards hardness and texture with the 
best stone. The Owen stone has this advantage, 
however, that it can be worked immediately 
after coming from the mould, the point of a knife 
not being able to penetrate it to any depth. 
We are quite sure that for relief carving and 
ornament the Owen artificial stone possesses 
distinct advantages on account of its great 
homogeneity and evenness of grain. Several 
specimens of carved and turned stone are ex- 
hibited by the Owen Stone Company, which 
show that for friezes, panels, carved capitals, 
and external and internal decoration for church 
and other purposes, a considerable saving may be 
obtained, as the undercutting and relief are fine 
and sharp. ‘The main object of the Owen Stone 
Company, however, is to supply building stone 
for ordinary building purposes, and we under- 
stand that considerable demand has already arisen 
for it. We are told that Owen stone can 
be supplied at half the cost of Portland stone. 
Be this as it may, the Owen stone has all the 
elements which make for a successful building 
material. It is not stratified, as a natural stone 
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is—a source of disintegration and decay; its 
weathering properties are found fo be equal to 
those of Portland stone, and its behaviour when 


subjected to intense heat and then cooled by 


water proves it to be superior to any natural 


stone. With these physical advantages and its 


uniformity of texture, which allows it to be 


moulded and carved, it ought certainly to prove 
& BUCCECSS, 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

QTR JOHN WOLFE BARRY gave the presi- 
J dential address at the opening of the 79th 
session of this Institution on Thursday. He re- 
marked that in his inaugural address last year he 
attempted to review the progress of engineering, 
and the history and developments of the calling 
during the past sixty years. On the present 
occasion he proposed to discuss domestic affairs, 
as not only touching the home of the Institution, 
but also embracing matters which might effect its 
members either as a body or individually. First, 
as to the Council, on which so much of necessity 
depended. Every member of that body was 
elected annually by ballot, and recently a 
system had been introduced by which it was 
recommended to the electorate that a certain pro- 
portion of the Council should be resident at 
various important centres outside of London, 
and, indeed, of the kingdom. He had not the 
slightest doubt that this system was well con- 
ceived and was a good one. It had been 
already, and would be in the future, very 
successful. But it must not be forgotten that 
on those members who were resident in 
London or its neighbourhood, and could conse- 
quently be assembled frequently at the council 
table, the main burden of government and the 
ultimate decision on important matters must 
devolve. Thus the system of local representation 
should not, in his opinion, be carried too far, and 
a large proportion of the whole council ought to 
be elected in the future, as in the past, from 
London or its suburbs. The ordinary work of 
the council grew, and mnst further increase with 
the numbers and importance of the Institution, 
now numbering 7,075 members, associate mem- 
bers, associates, and students on its roll. The 
increase in members of the council made last year 
had, up to now, avoided any inconvenience from 
the increase in the number of local representa- 
tives. In connection with the widely-spread 
interests of engineering, it was his individual 
opinion that it was for the good of the Institution 
and of the profession that the class of Associates 
should be carefully encouraged and developed, 
and he personally should like to gee the class 
strengthened, not merely by an increase of 
numbers, but by the selection of many eminent 
and representative men of various other pro- 
fessions or of no profession, who were in- 
terested in engineering subjects. The Insti- 
tution had made a new departure in the 
inauguration this year of its Engineering Con- 
ference in London, which occupied three days, in 
May. ‘heir first Conference completely realised 
the expectations of the Council, while he believed 
it gave general satisfaction to the members. 
Upwards of 400 members were present at the 
opening meeting, and the minimum estimated 
number of those who attended the Conference 
was 850. The division of the Conference into 
seven sections, representing more or less distinct 
lines of engineering thought and practice, afforded 
a useful means of meeting the overlapping of 
ideas and treatment in the various departments 
of engineering activity embraced by the Insti- 
tution. Another yery important matter which 
had occupied much of the time of members was 
that of the examinations for admission to the 
class of Associate Member, the first of which 
examinations had already taken place. The regu- 
lations for the examination syllabus had been so 
made that, while insuring that every candidate 
should satisfy the examiners on matters of general 
principles of science, each person might quality 
in the particular branch of engineering which he 
had studied or to which he desired to devote him- 
self. W hile an advocate of examinations for the 
purpose of insuring that a man possessed the 
qualification of theoretical knowledge before he 
was classed as an engineer, he held that practical 
quowledge was at least as necessary as theory. 
Such practical training as would make a true 
eee could only be secured in the old- 
jutioned was Youngman serio work 

sone. sident concluded by alluding to 
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suggestion for the contemplation of some bene- 
volent millionaire. 


On the motion of Sir Frederick Bramwell, 


seconded by Mr. Edward Woods, a cordial vote 


of thanks was 


passed to the President for his 
address. : 


The President afterwards presented the medals 
and prizes awarded by the Council for the last 


Session. 
EE Oo 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, MEL- 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


gE church was opened by a solemn ceremo- 
nial on Sunday last, Oct. 31. In 1858 Mr. 
W.W. Wardell, F.R.I.B.A., was commissioned 
to prepare a design for a cathedral church, 
suitable for a diocese which promised to be so im- 
portant and populous. It was, however, stipulated 
that the materials of the existing building should 
be used again, and that the part of the then exist- 
ing aisle in use should be incorporated in the new 
building. These were unfortunate conditions, as 
they necessitated the use of bluestone for the 
walls, and governed the floor level of the new 
building, with the result that the part of it east 
of the transepts is below the level of an adjacent 
street, and they also account for some of the minor 
details in the present nave. Under these condi- 
tions the design was prepared, and the first stone 
of the new edifice was laid by Bishop Goold, on 
Dec. 8, 1858, since which time the works have 
steadily continued, almost without interruption, 
until now. The design, in addition to the cathe- 
dral, comprised a remodelling of the present 
archiepiscopal residence for the purposes of a 
diocesan seminary, and the erection of another 
house for the archbishop to replace it. But neither 
of these works have yet been commenced. The 
full design for the cathedral is completed, except 
only the three towers and spires. One of the 
western towers is, however, ready for the spire, 
and contains a peal of bells; and the other is up 
to the bell-chamber for the second peal. The 
central tower extends at present to about 10ft. 
only above the intersection of the nave and 
transept roofs. 

The architecture of the building is English 
Gothic of the style of the 14th century, and may 
be described as an adaptation of the Geometrical 
Decorated. The building is constructed in blue- 
stone, with freestone dressings. It comprises 
nave, transepts, and sanctuary, with aisles to each 
on both sides, and three spacious sacristies. The 
sanctuary has an aspidal end and is surrounded by 
the aisles, from which open out five semi-octagonal 
chapels. One of these, much longer than the 
rest, is the Lady Chapel. 
chapel, opening from the transept aisle, to receive 
the altar of the Holy Sacrament, and a cor- 
responding one from the upposite transept aisle 
intended for the organ and choir, as the present 
unsightly structure at the west end, forming an 
organ loft, was only improvised as a rough and 
temporary measure until the proper chamber was 
built. The main roofs of the cathedral are in 
open timber work, except the sanctuary, which 
has an elaborately - panelled and ornamented 
ceiling under the roof timbers, springing from a 
very richly-carved cornice. All the chapels and 
aisles have groined ceilings in New Zealand 
stone, with carved bosses at the intersection of 
the ribs. The dimensions of the building are as 
follows :— 


internal lensth >"; .vit.-.eace ete 320ft. 
Nave and aisles and transepts and aisles, 

internal width each........4.......csc00sssseescs 6ft. 
Transepts, internal length ............c.e0e000« 162ft. 
Height of main roofs to ridges .......4...... 98ft. 


There are three sacristies attached to the 
cathedral, each 30ft. by 20ft. internal dimensions 
—one is for the archbishop, and the two others 
for the clergy and acolytes respectively. The 


as ny aes 


the accommodation for the ordinary work of the 
institution afforded by the new premises, and to 
the advantage that might be enjoyed in the 
possession of a great hall, with the adjunct of a 
museum of engineering materials and models. 
Whilst, having regard to the expenditure already 
incurred in rebuilding, the institution itself 
might not be justified in entertaining such an 
idea, he hoped that it might some day possess a 
hall not inferior to those which had in late years 
been erected by the munificence of the donors of 
the Bute, the McEwan, and the Usher Halls at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. He threw out this 


There is also one larger 


two principal ones have a strong-room each for 
church registers, plate, &c. Several of the cathe-— 
dral windows are filled with stained-glass, by 
Messrs. Hardman, Powell, and Co., of Birming- 
ham, and it is not too much to say that the large 
window at the western end is one of the finest 
modern productions in stained glass; but its 
effect, and, indeed, that of the whole internal 
western end of the church, is cruelly interfered. 
with by the misplaced organ gallery, much agaiost 
the wishes and intentions of the architect. In 
the chapel of the Holy Sacrament a stone frame 
in compartments, forming a reredos over the 
altar, is fixed ready to receive mosaics from the 
atelier of the Murano Company (late Salviati) of 
Venice. At present only one of these compart- 
ments is filled, and contains an exquisite mosaic 
representing the Crucifixion of Our Saviour, with 
Mary and John. Thestained glass in this chapel 
is from Munich. The altars in this and the next 
adjoining (mortuary) chapel are not yet provided. 
The high altar is constructed in the Spanish 
marble known as Emperor Red; the frontal is ~ 
divided into three compartments by small columns 
of Irish marble, with alabaster caps and F 
and the intermediate spaces are decorated by- 
mosaics representing Our Saviour, the Blessed | 
Virgin, and St. Joseph. The tabernacle and 
throne for the Holy Sacrament attached to this 
altar are of alabaster. The latter is in four stages 
of highly enriched work, and terminates in a spire 
about 25ft. in height from the sanctuary floor. 
This altar, tabernacle, and throne, and the altars 
in the Lady Chapel, and that of S. Bridgid, 
which are of alabaster, have been executed by 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, architectural 
carvers, London. aS, 
The works througheut have been carried out 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. W. W. 
Wardell, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.1.B.A., who is also 
the architect of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 
The contractor for the western portion of the 
cathedral was Mr. John Young, now of Sydney, 
and for the eastera portion, the last contract, the 
late Mr. James Young, of Melbourne. The cost 
of the building may be taken to beabout £ 150,000, 
but it must be borne in mind that a large portion 
of it was executed at a time when the prices of 
wages and materials were very far in excess of 
those that rule at present. 
a eee 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARCHES IN 
CONCRETE.—XIII. 


airs considerable difficulty was experienced 
in effecting the necessary alterations in the 
old abutments, which had served as the supports 
of the three previous bridges of stone, brick, and 
concrete respectively, in order to render them — 
suitable for the experiments upon the next arch. 
A quantity of the old material was removed, as it 
was so damaged as to be almost useless, and was 
replaced by large monoliths, some of which 
weighed as much as four tons. These stones were 
lifted from different levels to a maximum height 
of 16ft. ‘The Monier type of construction belongs 
to what we have named the compound system, 
and consists of an arch of cement, strengthened 
with continuous metallic trellis-work, both over 
the intrados as well as over the extrados. This 
steel framework was composed of two sets or series 
of component members, the one set running in a 
longitudinal direction, and the other transversely, — 
or at right angles to the first. The lozgitudinal 
members were steel rods, 92ft. in length, and 
8in. diameter, and those at right ow ie to them 
were plain flat bars, 7ft. in length and tin. 
in breadth. A width of 3}in. was given to 
diamonds forming the meshes of the steel frames, — 
of which the lower or intradosal was built up— 
upon the centring, and the upper or extradosal — 
was put together on the site, and raised to its 
place afterwards. An elevation and cross-section 
of the Monier arch are represented in Figs. 1 
and 2, and there are one or two points in which 
it differs from its predecessors, and which are 
deserving of attention. The span, rise, and 
breadth of all the experimental arches were 
constant ; but in the compound system, as seen 
in Figs. 1 and 2, the extrados is of a parabolic 
contour, while the intrados is a true segment of © 
a circle. It arises from this want of concentricity 
in the two arch curves, that a very much greater 
depth is given at the springings than at the 
crown, the actual dimensions being 1ft. 2in. at 
the latter point and 2ft. at the two former. ‘This 
difference, or, in fact, any difference at all, did 
not obtain in the concrete arch described in our 
last article, and the consequent disadvantages 
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Fig, 1, 


_ resulting from the neglect of the proper propor- 


tion of depth at these respective points of the 
structure were fully expatiated and animadverted 
upon. 

Another very important detail was insured in 
the building of the compound Monier arch, which 
was purposely set aside in the simple example of 
concrete. It was the particular composition or 
mixture of the cement, which was not of a three- 
fold character, as in the plain concrete example, 
but was of a uniform consistency throughout the 
whole of the arch. The proportions adopted were 
1 part of Portland cement and 3 parts of sand, by 
volume. A reference to Fig. 1 will point out that 
both the upper and lower metallic lattice- work 
were prolonged well into the body of the abut- 
ments—in reality, as far as 6ft. 6in. So soon as 
the abutments had been brought to the proper 
level, preparations were made for cementing or 
concreting the lower steel framework, which, for 
this purpose, was raised by small packing-up 
stones to clear the centring upon which it has 
hitherto rested by about Jin. The cement was 
most carefully rammed so as to avoid all hollows 
and irregularities, and to. be thoroughly spread 
over the steel gridiron with a uniform thickness. 
Instead of commencing, as in the previous ex- 
periments, at the springings of the semi-loaded 
arch and working towards the crown, the build- 
ing was carried on simultaneously at four points 
—viz., at both springings, and at points situated 
midway between the crown and each springing. 
At the termination of the operations, the arch 
was thus closed and consolidated at three points 
instead of only one, as formerly, at the crown. 
Great care was observed to effect the most com- 
plete and intimate corporation and union of the 


- steel and the cement, for upon this being accom- 


plished depends the whole value of the compound 
system. = : 

With this object in view, the cement was 
rammed in consecutive layers of a thickness cf 
6in., until the level of the uppermost layer was 
just 4in. short of the total depth of the arch. At 
this stage of the proceedings, the upper trellis 
frame, which weighed nearly a ton and a half, 
eae on the scene. It was literally‘‘ tackled,” 
or laid hold on, at some fifty different points, and 
slowly and gradually lowered to its proper position. 
When it was once fairly down, it was subjected 
to the same process of cement ramming as its 
lower neighbour, and the work continued until 
the whole arch was completed. A thin top layer 
of neat cement was ultimately spread over the 
whole extradosal surface, and the structure was 
then left to repose a little while before the 


_ striking of the centres and the subsequent testing 


were to take place. During the construction of 
the arch, samples were taken of the cement 
employed, and tested to ascertain their ultimate 
ps of resistance. It should be noted, especially 

y students and young architects and engineers, 
that the results arrived at, from experiment 
and tests upon comparatively small specimens of 
mortar, concrete, cement, or any other material 
or combination of materials, will not give the 
rame breaking weight as when the same tests are 
imposed upon specimens of considerably larger 
dimensions. The volume of the arch, including 
the abutments, amounted to 1,400c.ft. Two 
months were allowed to elapse before any attempt 
was mude to interfere with the wedges supporting 
the centring, and an additional month intervened 
previously to submitting the arch to the peine 
Sorte et dure. After the testing, to which we 
shall refer later on, and which culminated in the 
arch finally giving way under a total load of 
the crown recovered itself slightly, 
although by that time the permanent damage 
was done. When the task had to be undertaken 
of breaking up the structure, and disintegrating 
what small portions had been left intact, the 
cement was found to be, especially between the 
lower and upper metallic trellis frames, of very 
exceptional hardness and tenacity. The extra- 
ordinary hardness and solidity of first-class cement 


_ work can only beproperly appreciated by those who 
_ have not only built it, but had to pull it down 


| 


again. We can call to mind a case which came 
within our province. It was a case of getting in 
the foundations and beds for some vertical engines, 
and the holding-down bolts were inserted in the 
brickwork according to the wooden templet 
supplied. When the cast-iron engine bed-plates 
arrived they would not fit. Some blunder had been 


made between the pattern-maker and the foundry. 


department, and there was only one course to 
adopt, that was to pull down the brick-in-cement 
foundations, and rebuild them with the bolt- 
holes in their proper positions. Picks, steel 
wedges, and cold chisels were tried with a very 
small amount of success, and the demolition was 
finally and far more expeditiously accomplished 
by a small charge of dynamite. A few words 
remain to be said about the behaviour of the steel 
trellis frame. The upper was deformed and 
twisted to a very considerable extent, as might be 
expected from a test pushed @ outrance ; but it 
was not severed in any place. This is simply a 
result due to the nature of the stresses it had to 
encounter, which were of a tensile character. It 
also appears that the adhesion of the cement and 
the steel rods and bars was perfect, as manifested 


by the total absence of all rust or corrosion | 


between the two different materials. i 
The upper trellis work having been disengaged, 
the rods and bars were detached from the abut- 
ments, the connection between the longitudinals 
and transversals being cut out, and the general 
demolition of the structure ‘supervened. It was 
with great trouble, and with a large development 
of hard knocks and ‘“‘ elbow: grease,’’ that the 
disconnection between the steel trellis and the 
cement was finally accomplished. The work of 
stripping the steel skeleton frame of all the con- 
crete adhering to it was continued. until nothing 
but the metallic bones were left. All the rods 
and bars of the steel lattice work were more or 
less twisted and bent out of shape; but none of 


Fig. 3. 


them were actually ruptured. In Fig. 3, the 
diagram drawn to the same scale as those for the 
vertical deflections of the three other bridges, 
shows the value of the deflections in the Monier 
arch. The maximum displacements after the 
removal of the centres in both a vertical and 
horizontal direction, were of so trifling an amount 
as to be not. worth recording. It was not until 
the load reached 2} tons. per running foot that 
the first cracks made their appearance, which was 
equivalent to 0°312 tons per square foot. With 
this load, the vertical and horizontal deflec- 
tions attained respectively the dimensions of 
5in. and 8in. The same phenomena, with regard 
to the closing-up of the fissures after the removal 
of the load and their reappearance when a load 
somewhat lighter than that originally improved 
was laid on, were observed; but as the general 
conditions were identical, the exact particulars 
call for no especial notice. With a surcharge of 
4°273 tons per running foot, the Monier arch 
collapsed. ‘This load per foot run was equivalent 
to a total load of 147°365 tons. There can be 
very little doubt that the working resistance of 
the arch was. practically hors de combat before the 
ultimate rupture occurred. When the loading 
had advanced to a little under four tons, the 
vertical deflections had attained to a maximum of 
3in., and the lateral to half that amount. Just at 
this juncture a crack suddenly made its appearance 
close to the springing of the unloaded semi-arch ; 
in a few minutes atterwards the entire structure 
came down quietly and gradually until its further 
fall was arrested by the temporary staging and 
supports provided for that contingency. 


_ From the manner in which the ends of. the 
entire Monier arch, including the two steel trellis- 
frames, are virtually imbedded in the mass of the 
abutments, it may be considered as regularly 
encaustré. Hiven so, the condition would not im- 
part to the arch type the same advantages which 
are assumed to accrue to the horizontal beam and 
girder. In the latter case, though no doubt there 
is a certain additional amount of strength derived 
from this mode of fixing the girder to its supports, 
yet frequently in practice it is not of any great 
value or importance. In a previous article 
relating to the testing of the smaller arches, 
beyond which we have not advanced in England, 
the method of registering and recording the de- 
flections and displacements of the structure during 
the whole period of its testing was described and 
illustrated. At the same time it was stated that 
for the larger designs a more accurate and precise 
method would be employed. The chief points 
claiming attention while the experiment is. in 
progress, are the observation and registration 
of the horizontal and vertical displacements of 
the different points of the longitudinal axis of the 
arch itself, and also—what is of equal importance 
to ascertain—any displacement to which the 
supports might be subjected. If the reactions 
of the supports are inadequate to resist the 
thrust brought upon them, the best and 
strongest arch ever built must inevitably come 
down. There is another description of dis- 
placement which must be paid attention to, which 
will perhaps be best explained by referring to 
the diagram in Fig..4. It practically amounts to 


the angular movement to which any particular 
cross-section of the arch may be subjected. This 
movement is a direct stress of torsion, and occurs 
occasionally during the testing operations, but 
generally just at the point of failure. Let a 
cross-section E F GH be made through any part 
of the arch, as shown in Fig. 4, and let the line 
AB represent the vertical axis. Suppose this 
axis to be displaced or shifted from its original 
position into that of the dotted line U D, then the 
whole cross-section would be similarly shifted 
into the position GLK H. Instead of the 
centre of the vertical axis remaining unaltered, 
as assumed in Fig. 4, it frequently, in the experi- 
ments, moved bodily to one side or the other, and, 
as a matter of course, took the arch with it. The 
variations of temperature were likewise observed, 
but the records are devoid of both interest and 
utility, except perhaps so far as the steel arch is 
in question. 
OO  O———EE- 


SAFETY FOR WINDOW CLEANERS. 


R. D. Y. Annan, of Dundee, a Scotch archi- 
tect, has invented ananti-accident apparatus, 
costing about half-a-crown (complete), by means of 
which, aided by a few screws, all the sashes in an 
ordinary house can be converted at will into case- 
ments, and so be cleaned from the inside. Here is 
a solution of a long-established difficulty, to over- 
come which all sorts of expensive contrivances have 
been patented, and a variety of complicated appli- 
ances havebeeninvented. ‘It abolishes awkward- 
ness and attains acceptable advantage,’’ says Mr. 
Annan. We have carefully examined the appa- 
ratus, and, provided it is as carefully fixed, as a 
more costly one would certainly have to be, there 
seems no reason why it should not fairly fulfil its 
purpose. ; 
For very heavy sashes, glazed with plate-glass, 
we do not think-it is adapted, and we have our | 
doubts as to the capability of an ordinary domestic 
servant being equal to the task of managing even 
so simple an aliair, in which some care on the part 
of the user is manifestly necessary. Any ordinary 
mechanic, qualified to adjust and fix a sash ina 
workmanlike way, could carry out the instruc- 
tions furnished with the removable hinges, which 
slot on to screws placed in the frame of the 
window ready for use at any time when the clean- 
ing hasto be done. The bead batten, keeping in 
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the lower sash, slots on also, and the sash cords 
have to be made to hook on and off to enable both 
the upper and lower sashes to swing inwards, of 
course, as casements. The two adjustable butt 
hinges suspend the lower sash, and two coupling 
slotted pieces are adjusted to the top rail of the 
top sash and meeting rail of the bottom sash, the 
two sashes thus united swing out into the room, 
and so enable the cleaner to get at the outside of 
the glass from the inside without standing on a 
chair or using steps. Nothing could be more 
simple when you know how to do it, and the only 
way to really accomplish the feat is to learn by 
experience. Whether the landlord would agree to 
his tenants cutting about the sashes of his houses 
in the fashion necessary to enable Mr. Annan’s 
apparatus to be used is another matter. It would 
be safer to consult the owner first, anyhow. 


=e 


CHIPS. 


The new clubhouse of the Lytham and St. Anne’s 
Golf Club, built to the plans of Messrs. Woolfall 
and Eccles, architects, Liverpool, is now completed. 
Messrs. Robert Garnett and Sons, Warrington and 
Southport, have taken the contract for the fur- 
nishing. 

The new Liberal Club at Acock’s Green was 
opened by Earl Spencer. The building has been 
erected at a cost of £1,200. The architect was Mr. 
i, E. Wykes, and the builders were Messrs, Williams 
and Body, Acock’s Green. 


A cottage hospital is in course of erection on the 
London-road, Chippenham. The dimensions will 
be 72ft. by 56ft. The outside walls will be built of 
brick, and the elevation will be of the same 
material, with three gables, all of which will be 
stuccoed, On the ground floor will be a male ward, 
and a female ward for each three beds. Separate 
male and female rooms, also sitting and bedrooms 
for nurses, bath-room, kitchen, and sanitary offices 
are provided. Upstairs will be servants’ bedrooms, 
&e. The contract has been taken by Mr. John 
Smith, of Chippenham, at £1,250. 


At the Norwich Consistory Court last week, a 
faculty was decreed for filling the three-light east 
window of St. Margaret’s Church, Leiston, East 
Suffolk, with stained glass as a memorial to the late 
Mrs. Frank Garrett. The object will be the 
Ascension, 


At Friday’s meeting of the town council of 
Salford, Alderman Bow approved the adoption of a 
new code of building by-laws prepared by the 
Building Committe. He said the by-laws as framed 
were the result of very mature deliberation, extend- 
ing over a considerable number of years. It had 
been endeavoured to assimilate the by-laws to those 
of Manchester. He believed they were as complete 
a set of building regulations as those of any town in 
the country. After discussion, however, in the course 
of which several mennbers stated that they had not 
had time to read the proposed by-laws, considera- 
tion of the matter was postponed till the next 
ordinary meeting of the council. 


At Towyn parish church last week a new organ, 
built by Messrs. Ingram and Co., of Hereford, at a 
cost of £350, was publicly opened. 


Mr. James Knox Taylor, chief of the draughting 
division in the supervising architect’s office at 
Washington, D.C., has been appointed supervising 
architect of the United States Treasury, as the 
result of the special examination. instituted by 
Secretary Gage. 

At the Temperance Hall, Yelverton, South-West 
Devon, on Friday, Lieut.-Col. A. C. Smith, R.E, 
one of her Majesty’s Local Government Board 
inspectors, held an inquiry into the application of 
the Tavistock Rural District Council to approve the 
constitution of Yelverton into a special drainage 
district, comprising portions of the parishes of 
Buckland Monachorum and Meavy, and for 
sanction to borrow £3,000 for the purpose of 
sewering and sewage disposal for such district. 


North-street Congregational Chapel, Atherstone, 
a building erected early in the present century on 
the site of a meeting-house built in 1794, was re- 
opened last week, after having been decorated and 
repaired by Mr, John Wright, of Nuneaton. 


The cost of the Widnes Municipal School and 
Free Library has exceeded the estimates by some 
Sethe (me at the last meeting of the town council 
a notiiication was received that an ano 
individual had offered to defray this sum, ae 


The many friends of the Rey. R. Medle Fulford 
formerly an F.R.I.B.A. in active nidetios with 
Messrs, Harvey and Tait at Exeter, who took holy 
orders eight or nine years since, and went out 
from Devonshire to St, Andrews, Grenada, will be 
sorry to learn that he has been ill with fever and 
although he is now slowly recovering, the doctor 
strongly advises his return to England. "As a conre- 


quence, Mr. Fulford will babl 
an Kee probably be back by the 
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Tue death of Mr. THomson Preyrns, one of 
the oldest and best-known architects and sur- 
veyors in Birmingham, took place on Sunday 
afternoon at his residence, Katon-road, Coventry, 
at the age of 72. The deceased was the son of 
Mr. Plevins, of the firm of Messrs. Pashby and 
Plevins, builders, and was born in Birmingham 
in July, 1825. Mr. Plevins, sen., subsequently 
became a surveyor, and when his son’s education 
was completed he took him into his office, and 
taught him the profession of an architect and 
surveyor. When Mr. Thomson Plevins was 
twenty-one his father died, and he then began 
to build up a practice in Waterloo-street. His 
expert knowledge of the laws of building was 
invaluable to clients engaged in litigation, espe- 
cially when questions relating to rights of ancient 
lights were involved, and for many years past 
there were few important cases tried in the Mid- 
lands in which he was not employed as an adviser 
and witness on one side or the other. Mr. Plevins 
was also largely employed in negotiating sales of 
land and property to railway companies and cor- 
porate bodies. In compensation cases his advice 
was also sought by property-owners. When the 
Birmingham Improvement Scheme was projected, 
Mr. Plevins was retained by nearly the whole 
of the owners of the property in the scheduled 
area, and he was employed either in effecting 
a settlement with advisers of the corpora- 
tion, or as a witness when, in the Arbitration 
Court, the amount of compensation had to be 
judicially assessed. He was employed in a 
similar capacity by the owners of the property 
which was purchased for the enlargement of 
New-street Station, and he further negotiated 
the sales of the property acquired by the Midland 
Railway Company in connection with their 
enlargement scheme in Suffolk-street. For many 
years Mr. Plevins was the consulting architect 
employed by the late Isaac Horton, and was 
responsible for the erection of many of the 
largest blocks of offices and commercial buildings 
in the central parts of Birmingham. He designed 
the group of buildings, including the Midland 
Hotel, extending from the London and Midland 
Bank to Lower Temple-street ; the original 
Grand Hotel in Colmore-row; Colmore Chambers, 
Newhall-street ; Union Chambers, Temple-row ; 
and groups of buildings in New-street, High- 
street, Corporation - street, Spiceal-street, and 
other central thoroughfares. Mr. Plevins devoted 
himself exclusively to his business, and took no 
active part in the public life of the city, politically 
or otherwise.. Mr. Plevins leaves a widow and 
four children, the eldest being about 17 years 
of age. 

Mr. Rorert Jonn Harrison, engineer and 
surveyor for the borough of Derby, died on 
Friday of consumption. He was a native of 
Southampton, where he received his early train- 
ing in H.M. Office of Works, under the late Sir 
Henry James. He afterwards practised as a 
surveyor in the South of England, but went to 
Derby in 1877, and held his office since 1888. 


Mr. WriiuAm Raprorp, civil engineer, of 
Manchester, and for many years chief bridge 
master and surveyor of bridges in the County 
Palatine of Lancashire, died on Monday at South 
Lea, Whalley Range, in his 81st year. Mr. 
Radford was born in the Adelphi, Salford. He was’ 
educated at the Manchester Grammar School, 
was afterwards articled to a firm of engineers, 
and for some time he was engaged in the con- 
struction of the Altona and Kiel Railway. 
Similar work in Denmark gained him the Order 
of Merit. In 1850 he settled in Manchester as a 
civil engineer, and was appointed bridge master 
and county bridge surveyor for the Hundreds of 
Salford, Blackburn, Leyland, Amounderness, 
and North and South Leyland. Mr. Radford, 
who was many years chairman of the Moss Side 
Local Board, was twice married. 

Mr. James Burexrss, a well-known master 
builder of Westbury, died on Saturday, aged 68 
years. It is many years since the deceased made 
a name as a builder and restorer of churches, and 
he had executed more work of that character 
than any other builder in Wiltshire. He re- 
stored or built no less than 40 churches, not only 
in the diocese of Salisbury, but in all parts of the 
country, and at the time:of his death he had 
charge of the building of the new St. Boniface 
College, Warminster, the estimate of which was 
£10,000, the building of Atworth Vicarage, the 
Westbury Cottage Hospital, &c. His chief 


works were the restoration of the famous church of 


Edington at a cost of £8,000, and the beautiful 
Phipps mausoleum in Westbury Cemetery. In 
local affairs he took a keen interest, He leaves a 
widow and large family. sisi 


Tue death occurred at his residence, Hoole, 
Chester, on Tuesday, of Mr. R. Granpmee, J.P., 
timber merchant, sawmill proprietor, and ship- 
owner. He was one of the largest importers of 
Norwegian timber into Liverpool. He was ex- 
tensively engaged in the creosoting of railway 
sleepers, and was proprietor of a timber merchant 
and saw miller’s business at Rochdale, which had 
been in his family for generations. He was — 
chairman of Hoole Urban District Council, and 
was recently placed on the commission of the 
peace. He leaves a widow, but no children. 


OE? 


The Wesleyan Chapel at Bolton Brow, near 
Halifax, was re-opened, after undergoing alterations 
for the new organ, on Wednesday week. The old — 
choir gallery has been removed and a new gallery 
substituted at a lower level. The organ has been 
placed on the new gallery, the organ case entirely 
filling the recess. In front of the organ are the 
choir stalls and the rostrum, executed in selected 
pitch-pine and oak, the rostrum front being 
bracketed out to allow of the Communion table 
being formed underneath. Altogether, including 
the organ, the total cost has been £1,300. Mr. J. 
Binns, of Bramley, has built the new organ, and the 
improvements, including the erection of the organ 
case, have been carried out by Messrs. Fielding and 
Bottomley, of South Parade, Halifax, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr, A, G. 
Dalzell, architect, of the same town. 


The Parliamentary notices have just been served 
on the owners and occupiers of land in the area 
affected for a proposed light railway to extend from 
Haxey Station, on the Great Eastern and Great 
Northern joint railway, to Goole Fields, near 
Goole, at which point it will connect with the Goole 
and Marshland light railway, which the Commis- 
sioners have already intimated they will sanction. 
The new line, which will be called the Isle of Ax- 
holme Light Railway, will be 23 miles in length, 
and be of 4ft. 8hin. gauge. The engineers are Messrs, 
Mammat and White, of Leeds. ; 


A special meeting of the Ipswich Dock Commis- 
sion was held on Friday to consider the proposals of 
the Great Eastern Railway Company for carrying 
out extensive improvements on the riverside. By 
a majority of 20 to 4 the general scheme was formally 
approved. The railway company will promote a 
Bill next session for carrying out works for facili- 
tating the traffic round the dock, including extra 
accommodation at Ranelagh-road, Princes-street, 
and Bridge-street crossing, and the construction of 
a dam across the New Cut, in accordance with the 
plans submitted to the commissioners, and under- 
take to carry out all the works within five years. 
The dock commissioners and corporation of Ips- 
wich obtained Parliamentary powers for construct- 
ing a similar dam across the narrow portion of the 
Orwell known as the New Cut; but, owing to the 
anticipated outlay, allowed this to lapse. ~ ~ 


New Victoria Board Schools in Fearnley-street, 
Watford, were opened last week. ‘The building is 
of two stories, and accommodates 1,020 children. 
The girls’ school consists of four classrooms, each 
for 60 children, and a central hall 35ft. by 34ft. — 
The infants have a similar central hall adjoining, — 
and communicating with five classrooms, accommo-= 
dating 300 children. The boys’ central hall is 71ft. 
by 34ft., approached by two stone staircases, with 
eight classrooms arranged on three sides of same, 
each for 60 boys. The external facing materials are 
grey bricks, with dressings of red brick and stone, 
The architect is Mr. A. P. Ayres, of Watford. 


The opening of the new gallery and balcony in 
the town-hall at Downham Market, took place last 
week. The hall was built in 1887 to commemorate 
the Jubilee, and the balcony has now been added ~ 
in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee. The 
funds for carrying out the work have been raised 
by private subscription, the coutract being intrasted 
to Messrs. Collins and Barber. The seating accom- 
modation is about 150. ; 


All Saints’ parish church, Chebsey, was reopened 
on Tuesday by the Bishop of Lichfield, after — 
restoration. The repairs have included abate 
the roofs with new tiles and their timbers with oa 
boards ; putting mullions and ree the denuded 
windows; also concreting the whole internal area 
in cement, and laying same either with oak blocks 
or tiles; stripping the modern plaster from the 
walls, reglazing most of the windows, opening out 
the old north doorway, the erection of an oak 
chancel screen, ee the body of the church with 
chairs, fixing the old pewing as wainscot to the 
walls, the construction of new heating apparatus 
and chamber, fitting the chancel -with alabaster 


| retable and clergy stalls, and new drainage in tke 


churchyard, 
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A®BERDEEN.—The opening of the new medical 
block at Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, the com- 
pletion of which marks the reconstruction 
of the extended buildings commenced in the 
Jubilee year, took place last week, the 
ceremony being performed by the Dowager 
Countess of Erroll. The cost of the reorganised 
infirmary has been upwards of £70,000. The 
medical block just finished has a frontage to 
Woodmanhill of about 200ft. It is four stories 
in height, the style harmonising with .the 
surgical and pathological blocks on the opposite 
or Spa-street side of the infirmary ground. On 
each of the first three floors are two wards with 
beds for thirteen patients, and the fourth ward 
will be an erysipelas ward for eight patients. 
There is also an isolation single-bed ward. The 
architects for the new block were Messrs. W. and 
J. Smith and Kelly. 


Buristrot.—Cotham Wesleyan Church in Lower 
Redland-road was reopened last week; it was 
originally built and completed nineteen years ago. 
The main portion of the church was, however, 
destroyed by fire on the 24th of October of last 
year, so that the restoration, together with the 
enlargements and improvements, has therefore 
been completed within the space of twelve months. 
Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, and Company, Ltd., 
builders and contractors, of Bristol and London, 
were the contractors for the original buildings, 
and the same firm has now been intrusted by the 
trustees with the restoration and enlargement, 
under the direction of the architects, Mr. Robert 
Curwen, A.R.1I.B.A., of London, and Mr. Herbert 
J. Jones, M.S.A., of Bristol. The amount of the 
contract for the rebuilding and improvements 
was £6,555. The roof, the seating, the pulpit, 
and the whole of the internal joinery and fittings 
to the chapel-itself are executed in pitch-pine. 
The panelling to the long stretches of gallery 
front is filled in with figured pitch-pine, as are 
the fronts to seats and the pulpit. The choir 
stalls are at the back of the rostrum, and in that 
space will be the organ keyboard, whilst the 
organist’s place will be between the choir stalls. 
Mr. W. H. Bromley, of Corsham, has acted as 
clerk of works. 


Exsmourn.—A- new Wesleyan chapel and 
schools in Tower-street were recently opened. 
The style is Decorated Gothic. The church con- 
sists of nave, transept, and chancel (with octagon 
end), organ chamber, vestries, tower and spire 
(rising toa height of 95ft.), and vestibule. A 
gallery runs across the end of the church. The 

_ roofis waggon-headed, and, like most of the in- 
terior woodwork, is of pitch-pine. The pulpit is 
of carved oak, as also is the Communion-table ; 
the panels of the table are filled with needlework 
designs in gold silk on red velvet. The accommo- 
dation is for 620 persons. The school buildings 
consist of a schoolroom, 54ft. by 32ft., into which 
open five classrooms and an infants’ room. There 
is also an adult classroom. The architect was Mr. 
W.J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A., of Bradford, his de- 
sign having been unanimously chosen in competi- 
tion. The work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Richard Morley, the son of the 
architect. The contractor is. Mr. Gibson, of 
Exeter. The stained glass is by Mr. Lazenby, of 
Bradford. ‘The heating has been carried out by 
Messrs. Thomas Wood and Co., of Bristol, on 
theirlow pressure system. A large three manual 
organ has been placed in the organ-chamber ; it 
has altogether 1,500 pipes, and was built by Mr. 
Minns, of Taunton. ‘The total cost of the site 
and buildings is about £7,000. 


Kprinzurcu.—A new pavilion is to be added to 
the Royal-Infirmary to commemorate the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. It will be placed at the southern 
end of the infirmary grounds, and resembles in 
outward appearance the other pavilions, so far as 
its larger size and the difference in its internal 
arrangements will permit. It consists of a base- 
ment (entirely above ground), -three floors of 
wards, and an attic floor. The basement contains 
a bathing establishment, including a Turkish 
bath, with three hot rooms, a needle bath douche 
baths of various kinds, a vapour bath, and sulphur 
and other medicated baths. A cooling room is 
provided, and there are also dressing-rooms, hot 
linen rooms, attendants’ rooms, lavatories, &c. 
In the basement, two four-roomed houses for resi- 
dent officials are also provided. 'The three floors 
above the basement contain three wards for the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to women. At the 
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southern end of the pavilion is, on each floor, a 
ward of 22 beds. Off the corridor are, on one side, 
an operating-room, two special wards of two beds 
each, a waiting-room, a demonstration room, and 
a physician’s room; and on the other, a kitchen, 
a bathroom, lavatory, and other conveniences, an 
isolation ward, a linen room, and nurses’ parlour 
and bedroom. The attic floor contains 14 rooms 
for nurses and nine rooms for servants, besides 
bathrooms, lavatories, &c. The pavilion alto- 
gether provides accommodation for 97 persons, ex- 
cluding the two houses in the basement. The 
walls are lined with brick, with a hollow space 
between it and the main wall. Glazed tiles are 
freely used, both in walls and floors, in corridors, 
bathrooms, lavatories, kitchens, operating-rooms, 
staircases, &c. The floors are constructed of iron 
and concrete, without wood joists. The ward 
floors are laid with hard- wood planks, but these are 
nailed into a thick coat of specially prepared 
asphalte, laid above the concrete. The whole 
building is thus fire-resisting. The corners are 
widely rounded, and cornices, door mouldings, 
&c., are almost entirely absent. ‘The pavilion is 
warmed by steam in pipes and coils, and the foul 
air is to be removed by electric fans placed ina 
tower. The lighting is to be by electricity. The 
total cost will be about £40,000. ‘The architects 
are Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, 13, 
Young-street, Edinburgh. 


MorHerwe.u.—The Lanarkshire Middle Ward 
Fever Hospital, the fifth which has been pro- 
vided by the district committee for the treatment 
of infectious diseases in that ward of the county, 
was formally opened at Motherwell recently. 
The new hospital is situated on rising ground, 
having an area of six acres. It accommodates 
100 adult patients, 80 being equally distributed 
among four pavilions, and the remainder accom- 
modated in eight private wards of one bed each, 
one isolation pavilion of six beds, and one 
observation pavilion of six beds. The four ward 
pavilions are arranged on the ground en échelon 
with the axis north and south. Each pavilion is 
divided into two 10-bed wards, and has two 
separation 1-bed wards attached: The main wards 
are 60ft. long by 26ft. wide and 13ft. high, giving 
to each bed 12ft. linear wall space, 156sq.ft. of 
floor space, and 2,028ft. of cubic space. The 
floors are of pitch- pine, wax polished, and 
between each bed is a window 2ft. 6in. from the 
floor, and extending to the ceiling. The wards 
are heated by means of open fireplaces and low- 
pressure hot water, the latter apparatus consist- 
ing of cast-iron pipes under the floor circulating 
water from and to a steam heater in the base- 
ment. These pipes have branches rising to 
radiators in the wards, and in this way the floors 
of the wards are kept free of heating pipes. 
The cost of the hospital, including all fittings, 
apparatus, machinery, furniture, and fees, will 
be about £37,000, or about £370 per bed. Mr. 
Alexander Cullen, Glasgow, is the architect. 


Rasucrirr“.—A new infants’ school in connec- 
tion with Rashcliffe church school was opened on 
Saturday. ‘The school is situate in St. Stephen’s- 
road, opposite the church, and is Gothic in style, 
in consonance with the church. It contains a 
central hall 31ft. Gin. by 24ft., and two class- 
rooms, providing accommodation for 30 children 
each, and a babies’ room for 50 children, whilst 
75 places are provided in the central hall, making 
a total of 185 places. The divisions between 
classrooms and hall are movable glazed parti- 
tions, so that all the rooms can be transformed 
into. one, and made to serve a parochial hall. 
There are also a cloakroom and lavatory. All the 
internal joiners’ work is of pitch-pine. The 
school is heatec with hot water on the low- 
pressure system. The accepted tenders amount 
to the sum of £1,510. Mr. J. Berry, 9, Queen- 
street, Huddersfield, is the architect. 


RaruMines.—The new town-hall, which has 
been two years in course of erection, from plans 
by Mr. Thomas Drew, of Dublin, will be opened 
during December. The hall has a frontage of 
48ft., and the depth from front to rear is 189ft. 
The greatest height to roof is 80ft., and to summit 
of tower 125ft. The chief feature on the ground 
floor is the large assembly-room, which is fitted 
with a stage, and has been provided witha gallery. 
The room will accommodate on area and in 
gallery 940 persons. The room is lighted by 
electricity, as, indeed, are all the other sections of 
the building. The other apartments on the 
floor are the secretary’s offices, public office, 
collector’s office, sanitary office, engineer’s offices, 
public and private, and the gymnasium. On the 
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first floor, which is reached by a Portland stone 
staircase, with wrought-iron gilt balustrade and 
ebony handrail, is the board-room, 50ft. by 30ft., 
and having a mullioned bay window at one end 
filled in with lead lights. Over it is the supper- 
room, also 50ft. by 30ft., having an open roof of 
pitch-pine springing off stone corbels. This room 
will accommodate between 600 and 700 guests. 
The approach to the supper-room is by a pitch- 
pine staircase. On this floor there are also a 
number of servants’ apartments. ‘The joinery 
work, the entrance and swing doors, are all of 
oak, with oak trimmings. Messrs. Goode were 
the es) and Mr. P. Coyle the clerk of 
works. 


SourH Suretps.—The foundation-stone of the 
John Redhead wing of the Ingham Infirmary will 
be laid to-morrow (Saturday), by the Earlof Dur- 
ham. The wing, which will be two stories in 
height, is being erected to the north of the present 
block, and, like it, is Classicin character, and the 
aim of the architect, Mr. H. Grieves, has been to 
make it symmetrical with the original scheme. 
The main wards, which are 95ft, 8in. by 26ft., are 
placed towards the rear. The bathrooms and 
lavatories are placed at the east end with discon- 
necting lobbies.. A balcony on the first floor is 
provided. The whole of the windows are to be 
fitted with double-hung sashes. ach patient will 
be provided with a separate_locker. The ward 
kitchens, 13ft. 6in. by 12ft. 3in., adjoin the main 
wards, while the nurses’ sitting-rooms are also 
adjacent. At the west end of the new wing are 
the isolation wards, 19ft. by 14ft. The con- 
valescent, day, and dining rooms are each 18ft. by 
16ft. A staircase, with a lift in the well-way, is 
provided in a central position. In each of the two 
large wards there will be 20 beds, and two beds in 
each of the four small ones. The walls will be of 
brick, with stone dressings, while the roofs will be 
covered with Westmoreland slateslaid on boarding. 
The joiners’ work is yellow pine and oak, and all 
moulded work or projections have been avoided. 
The heating will be by hot water, and open fires 
will be provided in the smaller rooms. Two of 
Shorland’s stoves will be -placed in each of the 
large wards, with fresh-air inlets and descending 
flues. The contract for the new wing has been let 
to Mr. R. Goodwin, for the sum of £5,928, without 
furnishing. 

Srratrorp - on - Avon.—The restoration of 
Stratford-on-Avon Church, wherein lie the re- 
muing .of Shakespeare, was commenced eight 
years ago. The sum of £6,000 was then raised 
by subscription, chiefly in the neighbourhood, 
and expended principally in the repair of the out- 
side of the fabric and the interior of the chancel. 
Very little was done to the interior of the nave 
and transepts, and it is now desired to complete 
the original design by restoring them. The 
work is being done under the advice of Mr. G. 
F. Bodley, A.B.A., under whose supervision the 
previous part of the restoration was carried out. 
Three things are aimed at: (1) The rearrange- 
ment of the organ; (2) the relaying of the floor 
of the nave, the cleansing of its walls and pillars, 
and the substitution of open oak benches for the 
present pews ; also the readjustment and enlarge- 
ment of the heating apparatus, and the introduc- 
tion of the electric light ; (3) the rebuilding, ona 
revised plan, of the old vestry, taken down about 
100 years ago on account of its dilapidated condi- 
tion. It is expected that the sum of £5,000 will 
be required, and an appeal is being made for 
subscriptions. 


WeEsTBOURNE Park, W.—The extension of 
St. Stephen’s National school was opened on 
Saturday by the Bishop of London. The increase 
in the faunhars of places provided will more than 
double the former accommodation. The new ex- 
tension occupies the site of three houses purchased 
for the purpose and pulled down, the frontage of 
the schools being thus doubled. The basement is 
used for parochial purposes. Half of the ground- 
floor provides a room 24ft. by 30ft., the remainder 
is occupied by the new separate entrances and 
staircases, as well as the cloakroom for both de- 
partments. The first floor gives two large class- 
rooms for 60 children each, while the second floor 
is the same, except that here the two rooms can be 
thrown into one by means of a folding partition. 
The schools are lighted throughout by electricity, 
and are probably one of the first of the National 
schools to be so lighted; this work has been 
executed by Mr. W. Mackie. The building has 
been built by Messrs. Rudd and Son, of Grantham, 
under the personal supervision of the architect. 
Mr. ArthurT. Bolton, A.R.I.B,A., of 2, TheSanc- 
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tuary, S.W., no clerk of works being employed. 
The cost has been about £7,000, including the 
site, which cost £2,000. 
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The Whitby Rural District Council have in- 
structed Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E.,F.G.S.,&e., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to report on a scheme of water 
supply for Robin Hood’s Bay, Thorpe-lane, and 
Thorpe. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held on 
Tuesday at Westbury-on-Trym, by Mr. W. O. 
Meade-King, C.E., into an application made by the 
rural district council of Barton Regis for sanction to 
borrow £9,500 for the purpose of sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the parish of Westbury-on- 
Trym. 

In the Council Chamber, Birmingham, on 
Tuesday, the presentation took place of the three- 
quarter length portrait of Sir James Smith (the 
Lord Mayor), painted by Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., 
in recognition of the services rendered to the city by 
the Lord Mayor during his two years of office. The 
portrait will be placed in the Art Gallery. 


A new board school is in course of completion at 
Kastville tor the Bristol School Board. In the 
centre is a rectangular assembly-hall, with eleven 
classrooms and a couple of cloakrooms surrounding 
it. Some of the classrooms are for 50 children, and 
others for 60; and the total number for which the 
school is built is 600. The building is of Pennant 
with Bath stone dressings, and the roofing is of 
Broomhall tiles. In the interior the rooms are 
supplied with a dado of glazed bricks. The architect 
is Mr. E. W. Barnes, of Guildhall Chambers, 
Broad-street, Bristol; and the contractor is Mr. J. 
Browning, of Fishponds, 


Memorial-stones were laid last week of the 
Diamond Jubilee Swimming Baths at Bradford-on- 
Avon, The building will be Domestic Gothic in 
style, and the external walls will be of Bradford- 
on-Ayon stone, Provision is made for a swimming- 
bath, lined with white glazed bricks, 42ft. long by 
16ft. wide, with dressing cubicles. The depth of the 
water will vary from 3ft. to 6ft. Five private 
baths are also to be provided. Mr. Chancellor, of 
Bath, has taken the contract for the building, and 
Messrs. Beaven and Sons are carrying out the heat- 
ing arrangements. The architect is Mr. Sydney 
Howard, surveyor to the urban district council. 


The foundation-stone of St. Chad’s parish hall 
and schools in Westminster-street, Gateshead, was 
laid on Monday. The building is Domestic Gothic 
in style. The main front elevation is faced with 
pressed Commondale bricks with stone dressings, 
and other elevations are faced with Birtley bricks. 
The large hall is lined with brick, a dado of cream- 
tinted glazed brick running round the hall, a 
sanctuary being formed at the south end. The hall 
has a high, open-timbered roof. The school has 
four classrooms, boiler-house, yard, and offices. 
The architect is Mr. Eugene E. Clephan, of Sé. 
Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle, and the contractor 
Mr. Isaac Bewley, Dunston. 


The aggregate amount of sales at the Auction 
Mart last week, as registered at the Estate Hx- 
change, was £83,760, nearly £20,000 less than the 
figure recorded for the corresponding week of last 
year. A considerable number of properties were 
offered, but the bulk were of the general type of 
investments of a moderate class, the few brought 
into the market of a more important character 
meeting with but scanty success. 


At a meeting of Kilmarnock Town Oouncil on 
Friday, it was reported that Mr. Gale, the arbiter 
in the waterworks reference, had allowed the-con- 
tractor £937 as extras ; the sum claimed was £8,500. 
This being an interim award, the council agreed, on 
the recommendation of the water committee, to 
appeal against certain items involving about £100. 


A eperial meeting of the Taunton Town Council 
was held on Friday to consider a report from 
Messrs, John Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, of 
W estminster, on the prevention of the flooding of 
North Town. © engineers advised the construc- 
tion of a high-level intercepting sewer, at a cost of 
£7,350. This was adopted, and it was decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to a loan of £7,500. 


The scheme for enlarging St. Mary’s Ch 
Waterloo, Blyth, has rind rovtieel Ghigera Ad 
present the sittings will only accommodate 261 
people, but the Diocesan architect, Mr, W. S. Hicks 
of _Neweastle-on-Tyne, having prepared plans 
embracing a scheme of gradual extension, ard 
eventually affording accommodation for 1,000 
people, the churchwardens adopted the scheme 
and let the contract to Messrs, Simpson, a local 
firm of builders, whose workmen are now engaged 
on the proposed extensions, The first portion of 
the work includes the extension of the chancel, the 
building ofa north aisle with organ chamber, cler 
vestry, and boiler-house for heating apparatus, of 


’ h ae . Ms t 
Euginecring Potes. 
Institution or Juniok EncGrnzeers. — The 
members of this body visited, on Saturday after- 
noon, the section of the Central London Railway 
between Queen’s-road, Bayswater, and West- 
bourne Park, by invitation of the engineers, Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Mr. F. Hudleston. The 
visitors assembled at the site of the Queen’s-road 
Station, adjacent to Kensington Gardens, and 
after having descended by a lift, inspected the 
enlarged tunnels where platforms will be con- 
structed, and passed eastwards for several hundred 
yards along the parallel tunnels, each 11ft. 6in. 
diameter, in which the up and down lines will be 
laid. At the end of the boring, which is through- 
out in the London clay, the task of tunnelling 
with the aid of the Greathead shield was in pro- 
gress, and the visitors viewed the mechanism for 
operating this apparatus by hydraulic power, and 
the arrangements made for the supply of air to 
the workmen employed in removing the earth 
excavated by the cutting edge of the shield. 
Representatives of Mr. John Price, the contractor 
in respect of this portion of the railway, escorted 
the visitors. 


HerysHam Harpour.—Messrs. Price and Wills, 
of Westminster, who have secured the contract 
from the Midland Railway Co. for the construction 
of the harbour at Heysham, at a cost of nearly half 
a million sterling, have commenced operations, 
and in the course of a very short time there will 
be nearly 2,000 men at work. The Midland 
Railway Company have purchased a large tract of 
land at Heysham, and during the past year 
Messrs. Godfrey and Liddelow have cut a line 
from a point on the Lancaster line, near More- 
cambe, to the seaboard between the Near Naze 
and Red Nab, and it is between these points that 
the harbour will be constructed. From the Near 
Naze, which is on the Manchester side, a break- 
water, a mile in length, and built on a curve, 
will run out to a point exactly opposite the present 
cutting, whilst from Red Nab, on the other hand, 
a breakwater, 14 miles in length, will be con- 
structed so as to almost meet the first-named. 
At the end of each of the breakwaters there will 
be a lighthouse, and a pier 2,000ft. long will run 
from the cutting to the opening in the break- 
water, which will bein deepsea. The area inside 
the breakwaters will be excavated to a depth of 
17ft. at low water, and one and a half million 
cubic yards of sand will haveto be removed. The 
seaboard now rises very abruptly, and something 
like two million cubic yards of earth and rock will 
be taken away. The sand and the stone removed 
from the bay and the mounds will be used in the 
construction of the breakwaters, but the rock will 
not be hard enough for the facings, for which 
probably stone from the Bramley Hall quarries 
will be obtained. The 2,000ft. pier will reach 
permanent deep water, and vessels will be able 
to berth at any time of the day or night. Messrs. 
Price and Wills are under contract to complete 
the work in four years. 


TUNNELLING Soap Fevis.—The London and 
North-Western Railway Company are consider- 
ing the question of improving the gradients on 
their main line between Tebay and Shap Station. 
Surveyors have been engaged during the past 
autumn in trying to find a better route than that | 
which Stephenson founded, and they have staked 
one out, which is at present under consideration. 
It strikes off the present line a little north of 
Tebay, and, passing along the valley of the Birk 
Beck, passes close by Shap Wells and then enters 
a tunnel about two miles (and not as has been 
absurdly stated ten miles) in length, by means of 
which the worst part of the present ascent is got 
rid of. The line then rejoins the existing rail- 
way near the Shap Granite Works, the whole 
length of the new line being about 11 miles. An 
alternative route takes the line near to Kendal, 
and joins the present railway near Lowther Park. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders in 
the Hotel Cecil the chairman stated that with regard | 
to the extension of the Strand frontage of the hotel, 
it had been considered desirable to acquire possession 
of the houses fronting that thoroughfare. Parlia- 
roar pel ged 3: had been obtained for the purpose, 
terms had been settled with the occupiers, and the 
demolition of the premises had been commenced. 
The London County Council would at the proper 
time contribute £30,000 towards the improvement of 


the Strand frontage, which would set back 
some 25ft, ; 
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ARCHITECTURAL AssoctATIoN. — The Annual 
Conversazione of the Association will be held at 
the Matinée Theatre (St. George’s Hall), Lang- _ 
ham Place, W., on’Friday, the 26th inst. There 
will be a reception by the President from 
8 to 8.45 p.m. A musical play, specially written 
for the occasion by Mr. F. D. Clapham, with 
music composed by Mr. Leonard Butler, entitled 
‘The Broken Contract, or an Egyptian Enigma,” 
will be performed at 8.45 p.m. 


Bury (Lancs) Master Buripers’ Assocta- _ 
TIon.—The annual dinner and meeting in con- 
nection with the Bury and District Master 
Builders’ Association were held at the Grey 
Mare Hotel on Wednesday week. In the un- 
avoidable absence of the president, Mr. James 
Byrom, Mr. J. H. Haworth (Ramsbottom) took 
the chair. The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. James — 
Byrom; vice-presidents, Messrs. J. Ramsden 
(Bury) and J. H. Haworth (Ramsbottom) ; 
treasurer, Mr. R. Smith; secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Thompson ; auditors, Messrs. J. E. Tinline and 
J. Inman, jun.; committee (which previously 
consisted of seven members, but was now in- 
creased to ten), Messrs. J. Kay, jun., B. Holt, 
J. Hamer, S. Clough, J. E. Tinline, J. Bently, 
J. Castle (Ramsbottom), C, Dennis, R. Hall, and 
R. Ratledge. The following representatives were 
elected to the Lancashire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers: — Executive, Mr. J. H. 
Thompson; general committee, Messrs. J. E. 
Tinline and J. Ramsden. Five new members 
were elected from Bury and district. The 
business meeting was followed by a convivial 
gathering. : 

Lreps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrery.—The following is the syllabus for the 
ensuing session. ‘The meetings, which are held 
on Mondays, will commence at 7.30 p.m. :— 
November 15, Address by the President, George 
Corson ; Distribution of Prizes, Smoking Concert. 
November 29, ‘‘ Stained Glass—Medizeval and 
Modern: its History and Varied Processes,’’ by 
Stephen Adam. December 13, ‘‘Some Byzantine — 
Churches in Greece,’ by S. D. Kitson, M.A. — 
January 10, 1898, Dinner. January 24, ‘* Orna- 
mental Hand-wrought Metal Work,” by Nelson 
Dawson. February 8, ‘‘Early Renaissance 
Sculpture in Tuscany,’ by W. H. Thorp, 
F.R.I.B.A. February 22, Discussion Evening. 
March 8, Exhibition of Institute Drawings, 
Nomination of Officers. March 22, Election of 
Officers, Annual Report. asc: 


Roya Institute or British ARcHITECTS.— — 
The following is the programme for the session, 
which, as mentioned elsewhere, was inaugurated 
on Monday evening by the President’s opening 
address :— Nov. 15, ‘‘ Notes on Renaissance 
Architecture in Malta, with Special Reference to 
the Buildings of the Order of St. John,’ by A. S. — 
Flower, M.A., F.S.A.; Nov. 29, business meet- — 
ing; Dec. 13, ‘‘ Brickwork Tests: Report on the 
Third Series of Experiments,’? by members of 
the Science Standing Committee; Jan. 17, 1898, 
award of prizes and studentships, preceded by 
business meeting; Jan. 24, President’s address 
to students, presentation of prizes ; Feb. 7, ‘* The 
Housing of the Drama,’’ by E. O. Sachs; Feb. 
21, ‘‘ The Medizval Campanile at Rome,” by J. 
Tavenor Perry; March 7, business, including 
election of Royal Gold Medallist ; March 21, 
‘‘ The Heraldry of Antiquity,” by G. H. Birch, 
F.S.A., and ‘Heraldic Drawing,’’ by J. D. 
Crace; April 4, ‘‘ Artistic Copyright,” by G. — 
Harmand, Avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel, Paris; — 
April 18, ‘‘ Domestic Architecture in the United — 
States,’ by A. N. Paterson, M.A.; May 2, 
annual general meeting; May 16, ‘‘The Li- 
braries of the Middle Ages,’’ by T. G. Jackson, — 
R.A.; June 6, business, annual elections; June 
20, presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, address — 
by the President. The meetings are held on 
Monday eveningsat8 p.m. 


At the diocesan conference held at Truro on 
Saturday the bishop referred to the completion 
of the cathedral, which, he said, would be carried 
out by the rank and file of Cornwall, and not by 
the aid of cheques. They proposed to finish the | 
nave for the sake of the cathedral itself, and the 
west front asa memorial. In round figures £25,000 
had been subscribed from all sources, and the esti- 
mated cost of the nave was £25,000, and of the 
west front £10,000, pete. FS 
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PASSMORE EDWARDS FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ CONVALESCENT 


HOME, HERNE BAY.—ADDITIONS TO THE SAVOY HOTEL. 
~ =BUNGALOWS AT ~HERNE BAY.=MEFFAN- INSTITUTE, 
FORFAR.—ST. CUTHBERT’S PAROCHIAL HALL, DARLINGTON, 
—NEW TOWN HALL, STANHOPE.—PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
HANDSWORTH.—LOGGIA, 8T. ANDREA; ANAGNI, ITALY.— 


COTTAGES AT ADBOLTON, NOTTINGHAM, 


Our Kilustrations. 


THE PASSMORE EDWARDS CONVALESCENT HOME, FOR 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, HERNE BAY. 


_ In view of the limited accommodation at the con- 
‘valescent ~-home at Dover 
extended), Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has gene- 


(which cannot be 


rously undertaken to erect a new home for the 
The trustees have 
succeeded in securing on very. favourable terms 
an excellent site of above seven acres in extent on 
the Beltinge Estate at Herne Bay; and plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, archi- 


tect. . The foundation-stone is to. be laid by Mr. 


Edwards to-morrow, November 6th... The build- 
ing is to be three stories: in- height, and will con- 
tain accommodation for 50 male patients. Onthe 
ground floor the wide front entrance porch leads 


* to-a small hall with. a fireplace, and thence to the 


main. staircase, which will be top-lighted. A 
corridor branches to the right and left of: the 
entrance hall leading respectively to the patients’ 
day-rooms and the- administrative offices. The 
day accommodation comprises a large. general 


“ sitting and smoking-room, with S. and S.EH. 


aspects, and overlooking the gardens in the rear. 
In front of this room is a smaller quiet reading- 
room and library, with a large circular bay 
overlooking the front garden. The dormitory on 
this floor is for cripples, or others whose infirmi- 
ties render ascending a staircase difficult. The 
large lavatory will be fitted with. wash-hand 
basins and patients’ lockers, &c.. A bath-room is 
also provided on this floor. Left of the entrance 
hall are two rooms for the master and matron, 
and - beyond. these a large kitchen, : stores, 
&c., and a service staircase. The: dining- 
hall is a large room: 38ft. by 2I1ft., lighted 
by end bays and windows ‘in the sides. 


_ A platform will be. provided at one end, so 


that the room can be used for concerts and other 
entertainments. On-the first floor are five dormi- 
tories, respectively for<10, 8,6, and two for 4 
beds each. . The officers’ and servants’ bedrooms, 


*. linen’ rooms,- &c., are. placed over the kitchen 
- block. 


On the second floor, and partly in the 
roof, are three dormitories for three beds each, 
one for four beds and one for’one bed. All the 


-dormitories allow-nearly 900c.ft. for cach patient. 
It is anticipated that in- due course more accom- 


modation may be required, and provision will be 
made so that any addition*will not materially 


. interfere with the present building. The external 
~ facings-will be of Canterbury red brick, relieved 
~ with Monk’s Park Bath stone dressings, c. ; 
- Broseley red tiles will cover~the.roof. 


] : The walls 
internally will be plastered ; but to all day-rooms 


- -and corridors there- will: be a cement,dado. The 
dining-hall will have a:tile or glazed brick dado. 


se 
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all round. The ground-floor corridors, hall, and 
verandahs will be paved with encaustic tiles. It 
has been sought in the elevation of the building, 
no less than in the grouping of the rooms, to 
avoid the idea of an ‘‘ institution ’’ as opposed to 
a ‘‘home.’’ The architect’s estimate of the cost 
of the building, including fencing and draining 
the land, is £6,000. 


ADDITIONS TO THE SAVOY HOTEL. 


Tur additions to the Savoy Hotel illustrated 
herewith, from the drawing exhibited. at the 
‘Royal Academy.. last summer, have been con- 
structed with steel stanchions, girders, and braces 
filled-in: with coke-breeze- concrete to fornr the 
-walls and’ floors, the walls: towards the court- 
yard: being cased with terracotta. The-work has 
been carried°out by» Mr. George Holloway, from 
the designs of Mr. T. E: Colleutt, architect. — 


BUNGALOWS, HERNE BAY... 
Tur bungalows illustrated in this issue are, for 


erection on the East Cliff, Herne Bay, from the 
designs of Messrs. J. T. Waimperis and Arber. 


One, for Mr. George Adney Payne, is now nearly 
completed, with stabling and outbuildings. ‘The 
drawings, which we reproduce, were shown at the 
Royal Academy this-season. In execution the 
‘plans have. been diversified, and in all a pic- 
-turesque treatment has been aimed at. 


MEFFAN INSTITUTE, FORFAR, 


Tus drawing, which we give to-day, is from the 
Royal Academy. It shows the design submitted by 
Mr, T, Martin Cappon, architect, Dundee, inthe late 
limited-competition. It combines a small lending 
and reference library, reading-room, and libra- 
rian’s room on ground-floor, with small lecture- 
hall and museum room on first floor; caretaker’s 
home in attics, and heating chamber, c., in base- 
ment. The built-up and contracted nature of the 
site presented difficulties as to lighting, which 
were not easily overcome, keeping in view that 
the building had to be so designed ‘‘ that it 
might be easily supervised by an attendant.’’ The 
elevation indicates an effort to give sucha build- 
ing character, and break away from the monotony 
and regularity of street fronts, so common in the 
small towns of Scotland. ae 


ST, CUTHBERT’S PARISH HALL, DARLINGTON. 
Tuts parochial hall, of which we give a view and 


‘| plan, needs but little description.. The platform 


is so contrived that it can be converted into a 
second room for classes or the use of the vicar. 
Messrs. Clark and Moscrop are the architects. 


NEW TOWN HALL, STANHOPE, 


Tus hall has cloak rooms at the entrance end 
for ladies and gentlemen, and a_retiring-room as 
well as an office at the stage end of the building, 
where there is also a second entrance. The 
gallery over the main portals gives increased 
seating accommodation. The hall occupies a 
very picturesque site, and it is treated in a 
Renaissance style. Messrs. Clark and Moscrop 
are the architects. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HANDSWORTH, 


A comprTiTion was lately held for these new 
buildings, which, besides the chapel, include a 
large lecture-hall and a series of classrooms. The 
choir, as shown by the plan here given, is accom- 
modated to the rear of the rostrum in a sort of 
apse, the organ being located to the back of the 
apse. The seats radiate in auditorium fashion, 
and the entrances are at the tower end of the 
building. The authors of this design (Messrs. Ingall 
and Son, architects), have endeavoured to de- 
part from the type of Gothic more commonly used 
in this class of church building. 


LOGGIA OF 8. ANDREA, ANAGNI, ITALY. 


ANAGNI, picturesquely situated on the side of the 
hills, enjoys a magnificent view in every direc- 
tion. Its streets are rich in architectural remains, 
reminding one of. its former splendour and im- 
portance. Griffins, lions, outside staircases, 
trefoiled windows, great: arched doorways, and 
open loggias abound inthis town, where many 
Popes resided. The cathedral is one of the most 
interesting buildings in this part of Italy. The 
spirited drawing by Mr. W. Campbell of the 
Loggia of S. Andrea, one of the fragments above 
referred to, forms one of the illustrations which 
we give in this week’s number. We are indebted 
to the American Architect for the plate from which 
the sketch is given. 


Over £16,000 has been: raised towards the erection 
of a technical college at Wigan. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Brrmincuam.—At the last meeting of the City 
Council the recommendation of the Lunatic 
Asylums Committee that the plans for the pro- 
posed new asylum at Holly Moor, Northfield, be 
intrusted to Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, 
architects, Colmore-row, was, after a somewhat 
heated discussion, negatived and referred back to 
the committee, with instructions that invitations 
should be issued to a limited number of architects 
to compete for the same. The Asylums Com- 
mittee have since’ met and selected six firms, to 
whom invitations have been sent out, at the same 
time intimating that instead of offering the usual 
premiums for success, the committee had decided 
that each selected competitor should be awarded 
100 guineas for the trouble of preparing the plans. 
The plans will be adjudicated upon by the ‘‘ two 
medical superintendents and the City surveyor.” 
The Birmingham Gazette states that the firms who 
have been invited to send in competitive plans are : 
—Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, 106, Colmore- 
row ; Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay, 83, 
Colmore-row; Messrs. Mansell and Mansell, 


‘Whitehall Chambers, Colmore-row; Mr. Frank 


B. Osborn, 13, Bennett’s Hill; Messrs. Cross, 
Brookes, and Nichols, Union Chambers, Temple- 
row; Messrs. Ingall and Son, 3, Temple-row 
West ; all of Birmingham. 


Srock Prizu.—The council of the Society of 
Arts, acting on the recommendation of the 
Department of Science and Art, have awarded 
the prize offered by the Society, under the 
Henry Stock Trust, for competition among 
students of the Schools of Art in the United 
Kingdom, fora design for architectural decora- 
tion, to Alfred Coumber, of New Cross School 
of Art, for his design for the decoration of a 
Turkish Bath. Mr. Coumber’s design, for which 
a silver medal was awarded in the National 
Competition, consists of five drawings :—(1) Plan 
of the whole, (2)-elevation of a complete bay, 
(3) sheets of details. The prize consists of the 
Society’s gold medal or a sum of £20. 


CHIPS. 


Lady Truscott, widow of Sir Francis Truscott, 
Lord Mayor of London, has just presented stained 
glass to Truro Cathedral, filling the whole of the 
great window of the south-east transept in the 
choir.» The window contains scenes from the 
earthly life and ministry of Our Lord. The cost 
has been upwards of £900. 


The ceremony of turning on the electric light in 
Cambuslang was performed on Friday night by the 
chairman of the local gas company. The installa- 
tion was fitted up by Messrs. Hunter and Jack, 
Glasgow, and the power is supplied from Cam- 
puslang Gas Works. The engine is 29'5H.P., and 
is driven at a speed of 250. revolutions per minute, 
the dynamo being capable of giving 1,100 volts ; 
but it will-only be run at present to give 700 volts. 


On Tuesday week, the parish church of St. 
Mary, Breamore, was reopened by the Bishop of 
Winchester, after extensive restoration. At the 
same time the bishop consecrated an addition to 
the churchyard, and dedicated a new organ placed. - 
in the church by the Stanford family. The walls 
of the church have been restored, the old ceiling 
removed, and the old oak rafters in the roof 
exposed. . New oak. seats, together with oak pulpit 
and reading-desk, lamps for lighting, and heating 
apparatus have been provided. The cost of the 
restoration has been defrayed by Lady Hulse, and 
the work has been carried out by the men on the 
Breamore Estate, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stanford. 


Two memorial windows have been erected in St. 
Mary’s Church, Carlton. The subjects are the 
gifts being presented by the Wise Men at Bethle- 
hem, and the three Marys at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Norwich board of guardians have leased 


from the corporation of that city the Old Museum 
(vacated by the opening of the Castle as a museum), 


and have let their old board-room offices and work- 


shops for a term of 200 years to the Technical - 
Schools Committee. 


A tablet in memory of the late Rey. Chancellor 


James Raine, LL.D. (1830-96) was unveiled in the — - 


north side of the choir of York Minster by the 
Archbishop last week. The memorial consists of a 
brass tablet, upon which is a Latin inscription. 
The brass is framed in Purbeck marble, with tracery 
head, and is surmounted by the sacred monogram, 
“JT, H, S.”? The tablet was designed by Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner, architects to the Dean and 
Chapter, and executed by Messrs. Farmer and 
Brindley, sculptors, London, having been fixed on 
the wall by the minster staff, under the direction of 
Mr. R. ©. Green, clerk of works. . 
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STAINED GLASS.  . ee 
Sr. SrerHEen’s, ConemaN StreEt.—This classic 

church of Wren’s is to have a ‘‘ Jubilee ” window, 
which is being unveiled with ceremony to-day, 
The subject is the ‘‘ Stoning of Stephen,’’ anda 
large figure of that saint occupies the centre portion - 
of the window above the subject. It is the gift of 
Mr. John Farrand Clarke (who was a parishioner 
for 50 years) to commemorate the 60th year of the 
reign of: Queen Victoria, and was designed and 
executed by Messrs, Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of 
London. oe 


the case. Mr. Ryde, for the defence, quoted a 
decision in the High Court that a filter-bed, even 
when built on arches, was ‘‘land covered with 
water,’’ for this purpose. The Chairman said the 
Bench must decide the case from a common-sense 
point of view, and as acompany that sold petroleum 
would be fully rated on its iron tanks, so should the 
water company be on its concrete tanks. A case for 


appeal was granted. ~ 


Important To Lonpon Arcuirects.—A Tribunal 
of-Appeal sat at the London Surveyors’ Institution 
on Friday for the purpose of hearing and adjudi- 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Action AGAINST THEST, PANCRAS GUARDIANS. 
—The case of ‘‘ Drew-Bear and Co. v. the Guardians 
of the Poor of St. Pancras,’’ was mentioned to Lords 
Justices A, L. Smith, Rigby, and Henn Collins in 
the Court of Appeal on the Ist inst.—Mr. R. M. 
Bray, on behalf of the plaintiffs, said that Mr. 
Justice Ridley had fixed to take the case on Jan, 11 
next, but had since written and expressed an opinion 
that it was exceedingly doubtful if he could take it, 
having regard to his other engagements.—Mr, 
English Harrison, on behalf of the guardians, 


objected to his learned friend reading that letter to | cating upon an appeal brought under the London ——e= 
Pas Lordships, as it had not been communicated | Building Act by Mr. H. F. Kite,-of Saxonholme, ~ GH rpas 
to his clients. Mr. Justice Ridley, he said, had | Victoria-avenue, Westgate-on- Sea, against the Aid's, 


written on Oct. 26 last a letter to both sides, 
which he desired his learned friend to communicate 
to their Lordships.—Mr. Bray said that he would 
read the letter, which was to the effect that, owing 
to business engagements, he (Mr. Justice Ridley) 
could not take the case on Jan. 11, or'at any other 
time.—Lord Justice A. L. Smith: What do you want? 
—Mr. Bray : I ask your Lordships to say that the case 
shall be tried by Mr. Justice Ridley.—Lord Justice 
A. L. Smith said that he had already had two inter- 
views as to the matter in his private room, and he 
felt that if a spirit of antagonism were adopted, the 
litigation would never come to.an end.—Mr. English 
Harrison said that the case lasted 22 days.before 
Mr. Justice Ridley. The question which remained 
to be decided was the mere assessment of damages, 
which had been allowed to stand over for further 
investigation. Out of 29 witnesses called, 26 or 27 
were called in the case against the architects.. Mr. 
Justice Ridley had said when they went before him 
at the beginning of the Long Vacation that he could 
not take the case this side of Christmas. The 
guardians wished to get the case disposed of, and 
he (Mr. Harrison) suggested that they should go 
before another Official Referee. His learned friend, 
Mr. Bray, would not consent to that, and pressed the 
caseon. ‘Then Mr. Justice Ridley said that he could not 
possibly take the case before Jan. 11. . On Oct. 28 
they received an intimation from Mr, Justice Ridley 
saying that he could not take the case, owing to 
public business.—Lord Justice A. L. Smith : Say- 
ing he could not take the case before J anuary 11? 
—Mr. Harrison: No, nor at any other time. What 
has passed between Mr. Justice Ridley and my 
learned friend I do not know.—Lord Justice A. T.. 
Smith: I think you may be informed of it when 
you read the letter.—Mr. Harrison said that no 
detinite arrangements seemed to be able to be made. 
Mr. Justice Ridley said that he could nottake the 
case on January 11, or at any other time. They all 
knew the pressure of business in the Queen’s“Bench 
Division, and he (Mr. Harrison) could not see that 
any injustice would be done by asking that the case 
should go before another Official Referee. Mr. 
Justice Ridley had said that he did- not wish 
to take the case at all. He had also said 
that it was only — under great. pressure - that 
he agreed to have his name put in the Order 
in the first instance. They had taken steps 
to get an early appointment—before Christmas, if 
possible—and to keep them tied up in that manner 
was not, he submitted, fair to the parties,—Lord 
Justice A, L. Smith said that he and his learned 
brothers were entirely of opinion that it was a case 
which ought to go back to Mr. Justice Ridley. He 
did not think that any other man could do in the 
time that which he could. Mr. Justice Rid'ey had 
gone at great length into the matter, and had come 
to the conclusion that the contract should be torn 


London County Council, Mr. H. F. Rawlinson | A statistical return lately published shows that in 

was counsel for the appellants, and Mr. Seager Germany many wonien take part in building opera- 

Berry appeared for the London County Couneil.-In | tions, Among them are 309 masons, 2,000 workers 

the case for the appellants it was shown that he | in marble and-slate,and.53 roofers. ae 

proposed recently to erect a number of residential | DeJonathan * Hutchiwonsa eee Enadhe 
: sok BS., 


? i A, < A 2 
fats at. Ronald's-row, at the mar ei ee physician, has expressed his desire of founding an 


terrace, Islington. The plans were submitted in : Sehr teng : : 
due course, after approval by the Islington Vestry, © peeentugs pupeun in’ his asters fown of Pelby, 


to the London County Council, who eventually : te i ery 
refused to sanction them on the ground that the|~ The - following candidates have satisfied the 
height of the proposed buildings exceeded: the| Examiners in both parts of the Examination in _ 
height permitted by the Building Act, and on: the Sanitary Science at:Cambridge University :—Albert __— 
ground that the frontage line was not in accordance|J, Adkins, Andrew Balfour, Philip L. Benson,, ~ 
with the terms of the Act. Mr. Seager Berry, at| William M. Brown, George H. Cock, William S.- ~ = 
the outset, objected to the appeal being heard, in- Cook, Robert Dick, Charles R. Elliott, Reginald Az” a 
asmuch as the Council, and not the superintending Farrar, Sinclair Gillies, Charles H. Graham, Michael” ~ . 
Kelly, Andrew J. Laird, Cecil F. Lilley, Alfred T,  ~ 


architect, had refused the application, and. that et 
under the Act the decision of the Council could not McConkey, Reginald J. Millard, Thomas B, Sted- 
man, and James R. Watson. Sade = teas 


be set aside> A long legal argument ensued, and See 
Notices have been given for the construction of a — 
light railway in the Isle of Sheppey.. The proposed —_ 
‘line is to run from Leysdown, at the. extremity of — 
the island, through Hastchurch and. Minster to 
Queenborough, where it will connect with the Sit- += ~ 
tingbourne and Sheerness branch of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. eo ae ms 
A window has been fixed in Kelly Church, ~ 
Devonshire, . in. commemoration of the Queen’s ~ 
Jubilee... The work has. been. executed by Messrs; ©.” 
Lavers and Westlake, of Bloomsbury. The window ~— 
represents the three patron saints, St. George and = — 
the Dragon in the centre, and St.. Andrew and 
St.-Patrick on either side. . ; Shas 
~The Museum and Art Gallery Committee, of the — 
Birmingham Corporation have accepted ‘on behalf - 
of the city a characteristic. landscape, entitled, 
bs ‘* Warwickshire,’ by Mr. C. T. Burt, and presented 
to.the city: by Mr. Mackenzie.. The picture was 
Re Save Extiorr.—The bankrupt, formerly | jast year in the collection of the Royal Society of 
trading as a joinery and moulding manufacturer at Artists, The subject is the great and finely- 


Broad- street House, and Newbury, failed in March, | wooded district of which Kenilworth Castle isthe _ 
1895, and applied on Saturday for an order of dis- centre, ; a fax, y = 


charge. The ranking liabilities were returned at oP eee Sener Ho oS 
£65,241, but proofs amounting to £117,531 have| ° Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh, which has been’ 
been made by creditors, and the assets which were closed for the last three months,-has undergone 
valued at £8,553 are: stated. to -have realised. only | extensive alterations and improvements, » These 
comprise the repainting and decorating of the 


£3,788. It appeared from the debtor's statement, L | : 
that for about thirty- i th church, the introduction of an electric organ by Mr. 
at for abou irty-seven years prior to the date E.- Hope Jones, electric lighting of the chur ae tie? 


f the receivi der he traded. at Newb ee 
build: oud monies ee ee cushioning of all the pews, and. other minor im- ; 


builder and. contractor, but -for-the last eight years : a te 
of the period as a joinery and fioulding Toa provements. ‘The architects for the alterations are. 
facturer. During the latter part of the trading he | Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson; the decorating _ 
also had a London office at Broad-street House. is by Mr. James Clarke, George-street >the. elec- 
trical works by the Waverley Electrical Company. 


During the. six years immediately preceding the : : ; 
receiving order he was mainly engaged in developing | The total cost of the. various improvements has 
| been over £2,000... . 3 


and exploiting certain patented inventions for the : i eae 
annihilation of smoke and fumes. -The bankrupt | A ‘new parish church is being erected at Flook- 
ascribed his failure to - losses. in respect of his burgh, North Lancashire, from. the designs of 
patented inventions, and. estimated that about Messrs. Austin and Paley, of Lancaster.. It is _ 
three-fourths of his liabilities were incurred in con- Early English in style, and consists of a naye 62ft. ~ 
nection therewith. The application was opposed by by 23ft., having a massive western tower rising to 
the _ Official Receiver -on various grounds... Mr. a height of 53ft. only. There is also a chancel, and 
Registrar Giffard said that 700 or 800 writs appeared | the north and south aisles are. carried through from . 
to have been served upon the bankrupt in the space | east to west. The fittings. will be of pitch-pine, 
except the choir-stalls, which will be of oak. . _ 


eventually the Tribunal held that the decision of the 
Council was irrevocable. Permission was given to 
the appellants to withdraw, and this was accord- 
ingly done. : 


Lonpon Scoot Board ARBITRATION AT Popnar. 
—Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury, at 
Red Lion-square, Holborn, on Tuesday, heard the 
case of ‘‘ Kelly v. the School Board for London,” a 
claim for about £1,400 as compensation for the com- 
pulsory sale of the leasehold interest in Nos. 25, 27, 
29, and 31, Dee-street, Poplar. . The expert wit-. 
nesses for the claimant were Mr. A.J. Sheffield and 
Mr. Frederick Ball, while Mr. Samuel Walker and 
Mr. Eason gave evidence for the Board. ‘The jury 
returned a verdict for £1,075, or £5-below the 
formal offer of the Board, and, as a result, the 
claimant will have to pay his costs. The jury added 
an expression of approval. of the way in which the 
Board conduct compensation cases, 


s vi 
4 


the case he could soon find what.the damages were 
tobe. He (Lord Justice A. L. Smith) aa con- 


of five years, and about 500 executions levied during 
the same period. The natural inference was that. 
the bankrupt was ina state of insolvency, and that 
he had gone on trading with a knowledge of his 
position, especially as he was in the habit of getting 
persons to accept bills, for which he paid them at 
the rate of 5s. each, Under all: the circumstances 
the. discharge would be “suspended for four years 
from this date. 4m et Mt , 7 


Tie Westminster. Improvement. — At the 
Westminster Town-hall, on Wednesday, ° Mr. 
Troutbeck, Deputy .High..Bailif, and a special 
jury heard: the case of Mellor’s Trustees v. Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, a claim for £28,000 as 
compensation for the freehold interest. in premises 
at the corner of Parliament-street and Great George- 
street, Westminster, occupied by the Aérated Bread 
Company. ~The property is let on a lease expiring 
in 1907 at £700 a year. “Mr. 'Tewson, Mr. Bousfield, 
and Sir Whittaker Ellis were amon g the claimants’ © 
expert witnesses; while Mr. Robert Vigers, Mr. 
Galsworthy, {and Mr. Horne gave evidence for the 
Crown. The jury returned a verdict for £26,000.- 


TI 


thrown away, which would not be the case, how- 
ever, if it again went before him. Probably his 
brother Ridley, after finishing the business of this 
circuit, and before going on another, could find 


J case, and so be of great. use to th 
arties. The learned J udge’s disks the would abt 
thrown away, 


_ The London and South-Western Railway haye 
definitely decided to make a new line connecting 
Budleigh Salterton with Exmouth. This will give 

a circular route, bringing Sidmouth and Salterton 
closer to Exeter than at present, and will insure =~ 
both places becoming much better known. Daring — ; 
last week Mr. Galbraith, engineer of the London ~- 
and South-Western, Mr. Drew, land agent to the — 
company, and Mr. ‘Chamber, agent to the Hon, 
Mark Rolle, were in the district, and.the neces“ary 
steps for acquiring possession of the land anifor 
obtaining powers to proceed with the construction z 
of the line will be taken almost at once. — i he 


Mr. A. T. Nowell’s canvas ‘The Expulsion of = 
Adam and Eve,’’ now in the Autumn Exhibition at ; 
Liverpool, has been purchased for the permanent 
collection at the Walker Art Gallery for £1,050. 


The*parish church of Langtoft, near Stamford, 
was reopened, after restoration, last weék, The too* 
of the north aisle has been reconstructed; andthe - —- 
| parapet and north wall repaired. The work has - PS 

been executed by Mr. Cave, carpenter, &¢, Lang- © - 
toft; Mr. F. D.. Cave, mason, ‘Market Doapint ak oe 
and Mr.:J. Plowright, plumber, Market Deeping; © ~ 
under the superintendence of Mr, J, C, Traylen, 
architect, Stamford, P } 


Rating or Waterworks RESERV | 
Ra g SERVOIRS. — The : 
principle upon which waterworks reservoirs should 
be rated was at issue at the Teddington Petty 


Sessions recently, when the Hampton District 


due on their Hampton reservoir. Th i 
this and the other water compani at Hacon 


they come withi th 4 
Public Health Act applying? 


The unique 16th- century font cover at thé-parish 
church of Cockington, Devon, has just been restored. 
by Messrs, Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, = 
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Correspondence. 


te 
A UNIVERSAL TEE-SQUARE. 


To the Editor of the Burtpinc News. 


Srr,—In your issue for Oct. 22 you illustrate a 
new folding tee-square. I would, therefore, like 
~ to draw your attention to a tee square I invented 

some twenty years ago. By means of this instru- 
ment and a pencil all the kinds of rectilinear 
drawing required in a draughtsman’s office can be 
erformed. As you will see from the illustration 
in the inclosed circular the instrument consists of 
a blade and headstock and a movable arm ; the 
blade works in a semicircular slot in the head- 
stock, whereby the blade can be set at any angle 
with the headstocks betweeen, by means of the slot 
in the blade, the latter can move backwards and for- 
wards transverse to the headstock, thus enabling 
the scale, by chords engraved on the blade, to be 
brought into arc whenever desired on the paper. 
- By means of the arm that moves in a second slot 
in the blade any number of parallel lines may be 
drawn in any position on the paper. It would 
occupy too much space to describe the instru- 
ment in detail; but my object in drawing 
your attention to the instrument is this: I 
did not patent it, and I think that, perhaps, if 
attention were drawn to the instrument in your 
columns, perhaps some mathematical instrument- 
maker would feel interested in it to make such an 
article. IfsoIshall be pleased to send sucha 
one, or anyone else, a descriptive circular con- 
cerning same, and, at the same time, I would say 
that I have no ulterior motive than obtaining 
publicity for the article, as I should be only too 
pleased to see it become an instrument in general 
use. A few reasons why the instrument was not 
exploited may appear necessary. When I first 
invented it the only suitable material I could 
obtain was copper. I had a model made in the 
metal, and, after showing it to Mr. John Livain, 
and the editor of your contemporary, the Id/us- 
trated Carpenter and Builder, who both expressed 
their approval of it, I submitted the instrument to 
Mr. Browning, optician, of the Strand, who pro- 
mised to exploit it if I could find a more suitable 
material than copper (the weight of which mili- 
tated against the easy handling of the instru- 
ment. After trying boxwood (which was too 
brittle), ebonite, zinc, &c., I gave up the matter 
as hopeless. Aluminium at that time was ex- 
ceedingly high in price. Now, however, that 
that metal is cheaper, there could not be found a 
more suitable material for the construction of the 
invention, as aluminium is both light in weight, 
yet hard and durable. In 1880 (Sept. 11) the 
editor of the Furniture Gazette published an illus- 
tration and description of the instrument, and at 
the Health Exhibition I exhibited the model I had 
had constructed. Now, if any reader cares to 
take up the exploitation of the instrument, I shall 
be pleased to send him a descriptive circular and 
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fession in Ireland to greater efforts—there is much 
room for improvement.—I am, &e., 
A Guost THAT WALKED. 


full permission to do what he likes with the in- 

strument without asking for any remuneration.— 

Lam, &c., H. C. STANDAGE. 
Erdington, Birmingham, Oct. 25. 


—_ uma -2_—- 


CHIPS. 


The Duke of Devonshire is supporting a scheme 
for a light railway in Hast Sussex. The line will 
start from Berwick, and proceed by way of Alfriston 
and Littlington to Birling Gap, where a new 
watering-place will probably be developed. 


A Perpendicular window in St. Michael’s Church, 
Lichfield, has been filled with stained glass repre- 
senting the Ascension. Mr. A. O, Hemmings, of 
London, was the artist. 


The Montagu Institute and Working Men’s 
Club in Hartford-road, Huntingdon, which has 
been erected by the Earl of Sandwich in com- 
memoration of his year of office as Mayor has just 
been opened. It is faced with white bricks, and red 
quoins, labels, and cornice, with Broseley and blue 
ornamental tiles and red brick octagon chimneys. 
The length of the front is 72ft., and the depth is 
76ft. The entrance hall, 17ft. by 15ft., has to the 
right and left reading-rooms, each 24ft. by 11ft., 
and opposite the entrance through another pair of 
doors is the lecture-hall, 46ft. by 24ft., and 17ft. 
high, All the floors throughout the building are 
laid with wood blocks. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Page, of Buckden, under the personal 
supervision of Lord Sandwich. 


In the parish church of St. Ive’s, Cornwall, the 
Archdeacon of Bodmin has dedicated a painted 
window and a reredos to the memory of the late 
Archdeacon Reginald R. Hobhouse, who was rector 
of the parish for half a century. The window has 
been carried out by Percy Bacon Bros., of Newman- 
street, London, from suggestions by the architect, 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. The reredos is in 
carved oak, the work of Messrs. Powell, of White- 
friars, London. 


When the inclusive contract just closed by the 
Dublin United Tramways Company and given to 
the British Thomson-Houston Co., Limited, for 
the entire equipment with electric traction of that 
portion of the tramway system now worked by 
horses is completed, Dublin will be in the position 
of possessing the largest tramway system operated 
electrically in the British Isles, covering, as it will, 
over 100 miles of track, on which will be operated 
over 200 motor-cars. 


The flint casing on the south wall of the tower of 
the 14th-century parish church of Poynings, at the 
base of the Devil’s Dyke, has just been renewed, 
under the direction of Messrs. Clayton and Monk, 
architects, of Brighton. Further repairs are urgently 
needed, and an appeal is being made for funds to 
enable the villagers to have them executed. 


The Glasgow Tramways Sub-Committee on 
Electric Traction considered, on Monday, a number 
of offers for the erection of the entire plant, except- 
ing only the cars, connected with the new Spring- 
burn electric tramways route. It was agreed to 
recommend the acceptance of the lowest offer, that 
ofthe Westinghouse Company, an American firm. 
The offer amounts to £19,657. All the tenders 
submitted were by American firms. 


ARCHITECTS’ COMMISSIONS. 


Sir,—I send you a copy of a letter that has 
been sent to Messrs. Norton and Co., Ltd., 
makers of chimneypieces, Corporation-street, 
Birmingham, and I should be glad if you could 
niake some reference to it..—I am, &c., 

Cuarues E. Bareman, A.R.1.B.A., 
President. 
Birmingham Architectural Association, 
Queen’s College, Paradise-street. 


GrenTLEMEN,—Wehave received copies of yourillustrated 
catalogues, with slip attached, offering 5 per cent. special 
discount to architects. . 

We beg to point out that this amounts to the offer of 
an illicit commission, and that its acceptance is against 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
this Association, besides being contrary to the practice of 
respectable architects and a most reprehensible, and 
immoral proceeding. fs 

We beg to say we are laying the matter before ‘the 
councils of the Association and the Institute, and that we 
are sending copies of this letter to the professional papers. 

Cuarutes E. Bateman, A.R.1.B.A.. President. 
Hersert R. Luoyp, A.R.1.B.A., Vice-President. . 


TRISH AND ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


Srm,—With some knowledge of Ireland and 
the Irish, kindly allow me to endorse the remarks 
of ‘*Goth” in your issue of the 8th ult. The 
architectural profession in Ireland is, as a whole, 
behind the times. There must be some offices 
where the leading assistant is an Irishman, but I 
did not hear of one. Englishmen, and English- 
men only, seem to be required as chief assistants. 
The reason is obvious. Not only are the latter 
more capable, but they get through much more 
work in a specified time. Irishmen are splendid 
orators. It is also interesting to note that it was 
left to an Englishman to start the new Associa- 
tion. 

Although an Englishman is very acceptable in 
Treland in a subordinate position, it seems nearly 
useless for him to take a place as principal. The 
fact that he is an Englishman tells against him. 
This feeling is not reciprocated in England. 

‘‘ Wire-pulling’’ takes first place. One 
wonders where its equal is to be found, as also 
the barefaced manner in which itisdone. The 
worst part of it is that it is nearly always done 
under the cloak of religion. ‘* Protestant versus 
Catholic’? is victuals and drink to an Irishman. 

The advertisement of 18 months ago is not the 
slander Mr. Butler would have us believe; I 
think he must have his eyes on the wrong office. 
Anyway, assistants cannot come to any harm by 
making careful inquiries before undertaking a 
somewhat expensive and tedious journey by land 
and sea. 

One can but hope that ‘‘Goth’s’’ letter may 
have the effect of stirring the architectural pro- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


o not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

Otel pcb a Seay All communications should be 

drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


i rticularly requested that all drawings and all 
Lie a ede nadia a illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue STRAND NEWSPAPER Company, LimiTEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30e.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”’ 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted” is OnE Surnuina ror Twenty- 
Four Worpbs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


as only a limited number are done up. <A few 
bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL, XLI., 
LVS) LOX, LI = Vile ex 
LXIL; LX, LUX. LXIvV., LXV., LXVL., 


LXVUO., LXVIMI., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXIt. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Scotcu Mason. (1. Rivington’s or Allen’s. 2. Lawrence 
Wop. Both of B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 


ReEcrIvep.—P. D. R.—W. F.—N. B.—H. S. P. and Co.— 
S. W. C.—E. P. J. and Son.—W. D.—W. A. B. 


Inrtercommunication, 


—+4+—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[11831.]—Bright-Red Cement.—I would be ex- 
tremely obliged if you would let me know what parts are 
required to make a very bright-red cement for compo. 
work? Whether red oxide is the best permanent eolour- 
ing, or brickdust of the same coloured bricks as what 
Sry 4 the front might be faced with, or Venetian red? 


[11832.]—Blue Prints.—I shall be glad to know the 
method adopted in making blue prints and the materials 
required ?—R. M. 


[11833.]—Painting Galvanised Roofing.—Some 
galvanised corrugated iron roofing has recently been 
erected to my order, and one friend advises me to coat the 
outside of it with boiled linseed oil, and, when it is set, to 
paint all with the coat of oxide of iron paint so as to 
preserve it. Another friend advises me to wait some time 
until the ‘salts of the galvanising”’ are out, and then to 
cover with two coats of oxide of iron paint without pre- 
viously coating with boiled oil. Which method is recom- 


mended, or can you advise a bette i 
roof ?—Mucu Apvisep. Sey eee 


(11834.|—Section of Girder.—Will someone kind] 
tell me how to calculate the required section of a poHeN 
iron girder when the loads are neither in the centre nor 


equally distributed? Also i ing 
Stress for steel?—L, H. ee bles 


REPLIES. 
{11823.]—Farm Building.—I think 


118 : r “MM E 
perp > their Construction and acrigenenene 
-D. Clarke, would give ‘* Onstead”’ all the information 


he requires. The author is Sil d i 
ec 8 ‘ ver Medallist 
dt ce ei Society for plans of farm battnee tae te 
on te mended in the syllabus of the ‘Surveyors’ 
~ ute examinations, published by B. T. Batsf 
price 6s. net.—Nurra, tied: nerd 
[11830.]—Carvers’ a i 
b nd Joiners’ 
Hans <i > oe rete in the ERED Mr. 
8, of Exeter. ese are lighted eg ‘d 
west, and were designed by Mr. Medley Nii Winco 


I believe I have seen all the principal workshops in 
England, and know of none better adapted to the 
business referred to.—Epwarp VALE, Weston-Super- 
Mare. 


[11830.]—Carvers’ and Carpenters’ Work- 
shops.—My own premises, rightly or wrongly, have the 
goodly reputation for being the finest of their kind in the 
world. I erected them upon two acres of freehold land in 
1881, from the designs of Mr. R. Medley-Fulford, 
F.R.I.B.A., then of this city, but now rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Grenada, West Indies.- The Ordnance Survey 
Map for 1891 shows the actual premises, 270ft. in length. 
They are built of local red brick, with Corsehill dressings. 
A perspective sketch of the first half that were erected 
(the other half was put up in 1884) will be found in the 
Boripinc News issue for March 30, 1888. From my own 
observation, I believe the next best premises are those of 
Messrs. Poyer Bros., at Louvain, in Belgium. Although 
extensive, there is nothing architectural about them; but 
they have the advantage of being all on one floor (I have 
three floors), and have a splendid light. Messrs. Allin 
and Kitson, of New York, have undoubtedly the largest 
place for carvers and artistic joinery work in Christen- 
dom; but theirs are shops added to from time to time, 
and many of these additions are of necessity of a some- 
what temporary kind. When one of the genial partners 
of this excellent Transatlantic firm was in Europe a few 
years ago, and ran down here purposely to see my place, 
after going over it, he turned, and, shaking my hand 
warmly, said emphatically ; ‘‘ Well, dear sir, I guess these 
studios take the cake on both sides. And I only say this 
after seeing the best of all of them!’ Pullman’s Palace 
Car Works at Pullman City, near Chicago, is the place 
where I have seen the most woodearvers congregated 
together at one time. There were several hundred of 
them, working at a double row of continuous benches, 
the rear ones in a particularly poor light. They were all 
on piece-work, and I was astonished (I am speaking of 
the World’s Fair year, 1893) at the low money most of 
them were able to earn; it was certainly less than the 
same class of men would be paid in England. If “ Pro- 
vincial Architect”’ will come down, and take lunch with 
me (any day convenient), it will afford myself and sons 
pleasure afterwards to give him the run of our studios. 
* north light is, of course, the right one. Harry Hens, 

ixeter. 
9 


CHIPS. 


At the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, held on Monday evening, a paper was 


read by Mr. Huon A. Matear, F.R.1.B.A., on 


“The Birth and Development of Architecture.’’ 


At the instance of the London County Council, 
the owner of a house in South-grove, Highgate, 
was summoned to the local police-court on Monday 
to show cause why he should not pull down the top 
story of the rear portion of the house, including a 
defective timber framing next to the adjoining 
house. 
Hammond, the district surveyor for North St. Pan- 
cras, that the premises were in a very dangerous 
state, and that the work was imperative. The 
Bench stated that an order would be made for the 
work to be done in 21 days. 


A conference of delegates representing Metro- 
politan vestries and district boards was held on 


Monday at the Camberwell Vestry-hall, when a 


resolution was carried in favour of the Government 
acquiring the Crystal Palace as a permanent place 
of instruction and recreation. It was stated that 
the cost would be about three-quarters of a million, 
which, if spread over the Metropolis, would mean 
a rate of one-eighth of a penny in the pound. 


The formal opening of the St. Patrick’s Element- 
ary Catholic Schools, Cornwall-road, Lambeth, took 
place on Monday. The total cost of the building 
and site has been £6,000, the greater part of which 
has already been defrayed. The schools, which will 
accommodate 230 boys and girls, are divided into 
two departments—an infant school and a junior 
mixed school. A small church dedicated to S*. 
Patrick has also been provided. 


A new lighthouse is being completed at Tod Head, 
near Kinnett, on the Kincardineshire coast. The 
building is 50ft. in height, and stands on a cliff of 
twice that altitude, and near by are dwellings for 
three families of the keepers. The builders aro 
Messrs, Watson and Sons, Glasgow. 


The new hospital, Bridport, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being 
supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in last 
week, Mr. Joseph Abbott, Local Government Board 
arbitrator, sat in the Council Chamber, Waterford, 
to value the sites acquired for the abattoir, artisans’ 
dwellings, &c., about to be erected by the corpora- 
tion under the powers obtained by the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1896. Mr. M, J. Fleming, 
borough surveyor, and Mr. J. F. Knot, law adviser, 
stated the case for the corporation. 


_ Next year’s Navy Estimates will include some 
important proposals for the improvement and addi- 
tion to the barracks occupied by the Portsmouth 
Division of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, the 
Lords of the Admiralty having sanctioned plans, to 
carry out which will cost £3,000. Itis also proposed 
to connect the Naval Barracks and Gunnery. School, 
Whale Island, to the mainland by a swing bridge, 
for which nearly £5,000 will be asked, 


Evidence was given by, Mr. Frederick 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Drury Lane Tuuatre.—The Lord Mayor un- 
veiled on Monday afternoon the fountain, which has 
been erected in the Catherine-street wall of Drury 
Lane Theatre, as a memorial of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris. The fountain, which was eb by Mr. 
Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.A., York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C., as hon. architect, is built of granite 
and red Mansfield stone, and has bronze enrich- 
ments. The base is of polished Norwegian granite 
and Sicilian marble. 
lion’s head, and above the basin is a panel illus- 
trative of dramatic art, having figures carrying 
masks, Above this panel rises a Classic pediment 
supported by two polished granite columns having 
drums at the base and musical instruments in bronze 
carved on them. Under the pediment, which has 
Tragedy and Comedy masks, and a central lyre, is a 
niche containing a bust of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, modelled and worked in bronze by Mr. T. 
Brock, R.A., and having the name ‘ Augustus 
Harris’ inscribed underneath on a bronze panel. 
We illustrated the fountain in our issue of 
last. 


oe 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Penzance on Tuesday week by Colonel A. C. Smith. 


The town council had applied for power to borrow . 


£6,624 for purposes of street improvements, pleasure 
grounds, and the provision of a borough suryeyor’s 
house. 

The new yolunteer-drill hall at Hastgate, Barnsley, 
was formally opened by Colonel Stanhope, C.B., on 
Friday. The premises have been built at a cost of 
£4,000. They comprise on the street level a drill- 
hall 85ft. by 45ft., with a drill-shed of similar 
dimensions beneath it. An armoury, smoke-room, 
officers’ -rooms, clothing -rooms, caretaker’s premises, 
&e., are also provided. The architect is Mr. H. 
Crawshaw. : 

The ceilings and walls of St. Mary’s Church, 
Birmingham, are being decorated by Messrs. Horton 
and Son, of Bristol-street, according to a scheme of 
colour prepared by Messrs. Bateman and Bateman, 
architects, based upon the Italian Renaissance of the 
15th century, various tints being arranged upon a 
cream ground. Messrs. Jeffery and Son have 
executed the various structural works, The opening 
service, to be taken by the Bishop of Worcester, 
will be held on Saturday, November 21. 


Before Mr. Justice Wright and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy on Saturday, an appeal was heard, ‘‘ Baker 
v. Williams,’’ from a conviction by Southport 
justices of a dairyman and cowkeeper for con- 
travening a by-law of the Southport Corporation 
which provided that in cow-sheds in the borough 
there must be 800c.ft. of free air space for each 
animal. It was contended for the appellant that 
the by-law was witra vires and invalid, but their 
lordships took an opposite view, and affirmed the 
conviction. PS 


An appeal is being circulated among English 
Churchman here for the erection of an Anglican 
cathedral for the diocese of Brisbane, Southern 
Queensland. A site has been secured, and designs. 
have been prepared by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A, 
who considers that the first part of the cathedral 
(that being the choir and transepts, accommodating 
about twelve hundred worshippers) can be erected 
for about £33,000, Only about £3,000, however, 
has yet been raised, including £1,000 from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The partnership hitherto subsisting between Louis 
Jacob and J. A. Brand, architects, Gresham-street, 
E.C., under the style of Jacob and Brand, has been 
dissolved. A similar announcement of dissolution of 
partnership appears in Tuesday’s (azette with 
reference to M. H. Agar and A, Musgrave, builders, 
of Sheffield. 


Notices have been given of intention to apply for 
powers to construct light railways between the 
Metropolitan Railway Station; Finchley-road, 
Hampstead, and the adjoining suburbs of Finchle 
and Hendon by the Finchley District Electric 
Traction Company. ; i 


The London County Council discussed, on Tues- 
day, the request of the City Corporation for a grant 
of £16,620, towards the cost of widening Ludgate- 
hill near St. Martin’s-court. As the Council had 
once before refused to entertain this application, on 


the ground that the improvement had already been ~ 


made, objection was made to reopen the matter. 
Finally, however, the grant was agreed to, on the 
understanding that it was made under exceptional 
circumstances, and must be accepted as a final 
settlement of any outstanding claims. 


The Lord Mayor and Sir Edward Poynter, the 
president of the Royal Academy, with Mr. Temple, 


the director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, viewed, 
at the Pantechnicon on Tuesday, the pictures which 


Mr. D. P. Sellar has offered to present to the Cor- | 


poration of London as the nucleus of an art 


collection in the City. The result of their inspection — 


will be made known to the Corporation, and to Mr. 
Sellar at an early opportuaity. = 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
_  . MATTERS, 


CASTLEFORD SERVICE RESERVOIR : SINGULAR 
FissurE.—The district council of Castleford have 
received the report of Mr. Malcolm Paterson, 
M.Inst.C.H., on the state of their service tank on 
Red Hill, which is almest without precedent in this 
country. A huge fissure extends across the entire 
surface of the bottom, 2ft. to 5ft. in width, and 28ft. 
deep. This was laid bare some months ago, after 
the sudden disappearance of the contents of the 
tank when the concrete bottom was partly removed. 
The reservoir site is on the Permian formation, the 
strata consisting of magnesian limestone lying in a 
compact sand-bed almost indurated to rock, This 
rock yields the best moulder’s sand, which has been 
excavated for many generations by mining in long 
galleries with supports and adit entrances. The 
workings extend for miles and have been proved to 
approach within a few feet of the reservoir, and 
probably extend below it on the side. By exposure 
to air and the infiltration of water, they have 
gradually crumbled and fissured, causing leakages 
from the tank, which in their turn have accelerated 
the waste and the subsidence, and have caused the 
ruin of the tank, An inspection. of these workings 
was necessary, though attended by danger from 
loose rock in the roof. In Mr. Paterson’s report a 
previous proposal to buttress the north side by a 
retaining wall, arched on- plan, is set aside as a 
futile and hazardous operation. Instead of this, he 
proposes to construct. a new reservoir holding 
1,250,000 gallons on a new site on adjacent ground 
to the west of the present tank, which appears to 
be the only suitable site not honeycombed by the 
sand workings; but even here he considers that five 
or six boriogs, not less than 5(ft., are indispensable 
to prove the ground. The present population of 
Castleford is 17,000, having increased from 
6,271 in 1871. The cost of the new reservoir, it 
open, is estimated at £3,250, or if covered at £4,700. 
At the request of the council, Mr. Malcolm Pater- 
son, C.E., has recently reported on the present con- 
dition and working of the main drainage system, 
including the pump-well and tank-sewer. After a 
detailed examination and certain tests, his con- 
clusions are (@) that the stability of the works, 
which were constructed from his designs in 1877, is 
intact in all respects, the work being as good as 
when it left the contractor’s hands; (4) that the 
permanent influx of subsoil water by leakage is 
insignificant, but that certain open lands are 
drained direct into the system; (c) that flushing of 
a systematic kind has not been used, although each 
manhole was designed as a flushing shaft, and that 
the whole of the main outfall and branch sewers, 
and parts of other sewers, are in urgent need of 
flushing : (@) that the storm water off streets and 
large yard surfaces should not be taken into the 
sewers, which were not designed to receive more 
than the storm water from roofs and small yards, 
&c. Besides temporary measures, such as cleansing 
the sewer from the accumulation of solids, Mr. 
Paterson recommends certain automatic flushing- 
tanks, self-acting flushes in the tank sewer, storm 
overflows, revolving screen, &c., at acost of £1,200. 
This outlay, he considers, with proper management, 
willrenderthe Castleford drainagesystem thoroughly 
efficient. ‘The river Aire at Castleford is only 284ft. 
above sea-level, and the town lies so low as to be 
subject to surface floods in certain places. 
the existence of flat gradients and the need of 
constant flushing. Also, the sewage being pumped 
45ft., renders it essential to keep out the subsoil 
water and the bulk of the storm water. Since the 
scheme was carried out, at a cost of about £30,000, 
Castleford has doubled its population, and is still 
increasing at a rapid rate. 


_ GuaAscow.—An important extension of the Glas- 
gow Sewage Purification Works was inaugurated 
on Friday by Lord Provost Richmond. The works, 
which are situated at Dalmarnock, in the east end 
of the city, were opened in May, 1894, and have 
consequently been nearly three years and a half in 
operation. For the site a sum of £35,461 was paid, 
and a further sum of £86,026 was spent on works 
and machinery, making a total of £121,488. As 
then in operation, there was a total daily flow of 
sewage into the works every twenty-four hours of 
between five and six million gallons, from which 
the solids were extracted, and the liquid rendered 
inocuous by chemical treatment and precipitation. 
Since then additional sewers have been connected 
with the works, bringing the aggregate daily inflow 
up to about ten million gallons. The extensions 
consist of eighteen precipitation tanks, built of 
brick, with concrete floors, each 100ft. by 40ft., 
with a water-holding depth of 7ft. These ex- 
tensions were designed by Mr. A. B. M’Donald, 
the city engineer, on the lines of the scheme 
originally carried out by the late Mr. Alsing, 
the first engineer of the works, but with improve- 
ments, and they bring up the total storage capacity 
from two to five million gallons, After the inaugura- 
tion ceremony the company inspected a new land 
filter, through which the purified effluent finally 
passes before its exit into the river. They also saw 


in operation the plant for drying the sludge, recently 


Hence | 


erected at a cost of over £2,000. Including cost of 
site and drying plant, the total expenditure on the 
works up to date amounts to £134,540. 


CHIPS. I 


Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., held an unopposed 
inquiry at Willenhall, on Friday, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, at the Town Hall, with 
regard to an application by the district council for 
permission to borrow £2,129 for sewerage works, 
and £2,000 for cemetery purposes, 


The City Commission of Sewers adopted an 
arrangement on Tuesday for acquiring the freehold 
of No. 97, Fleet-street, for £5,000, with a view to 
extending the widening now in progress on the 
south side of that thoroughfare from the Circus at 
Ludgate. 


The celebrated French engraver, Charles Courtry, 
died in Paris on Tuesday from an attack of paralysis. 
He was only forty-nine years of age. 
most important works are the ‘‘ Game of Cards,”’ 
from Pieter de Hoock’s painting ; ‘‘ The Condemned 
Convict,’’ from Munkacsy’s picture ; ‘‘ The Austrian 
Staff in the Presence of Marceau’s Corpse,’’ painted 
by Jean Paul Laurens ;. and ‘‘The Wife and 
Children of Holbein,’’ engraved from the famous 
picture in the Balse Museum, 


In connection with the reopening of the parish 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, after decora- 
tion and alterations, effected from Sir Arthur W. 
Blomfield’s designs, by the proceeds of the Queen’s 
Jubilee Procession, it is proposed to hold a Masonic 
Service on Sunday next, at half-past three o’clock. 


It is proposed to place in Bristol Cathedral a 
reredos to cost £2,500, and a bishop’s throne to cost 
£700, both designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. 
The cost of the former will be met, it is suggested, 
by subscriptions raised as a memorial of Bishop 
Ellicott on severing his connections with Bristol, 
and that of the latter by personal friends in Stepney 
of Dr. Browne. 


Before Mr. Justice Lawrance and a special jury, 
on Wednesday, Mr. James Orrock, the well-known 
landscape artist, sued the proprietor of the Café 
Monico for damages for injury sustained by him at 
the café, when the cork of a bottle of potass which 
was being opened for him by a barmaid flew out 
and struck him in the eye, inflicting injuries which 
had seriously interfered with the practice of his 
profession. He estimated his loss at £1,000. The 
jury ultimately awarded him £300. 


The church of St. Lawrence, Tidmarsh, Berks, 
has been reopened, after having undergone a com- 
plete restoration, from Mr. Oldrid Scott’s plans. 
The nave roof has been stripped and the old plaster 
done away with, new rafters substituted where 
defective, and the roof boarded. The tiles are 
replaced as far as possible, and the rest made good 
with old ones of a similar kind. The chalk chancel 
arch, which had several fissures, has been supported 
on the outside by two buttresses of stone and flint. 
The decayed wooden steeple is replaced by one of 
oak shingles, which bears the gridiron as a vane. 
The modern floor below the belfry floor has been 
removed, thus exposing to view the ancient oak 
framing of the turret. 


The west entrance archway to the organ of 
Hazelbeach Church has just been occupied by a 
memorial screen. It is executed mainly in Hop- 
ton Wood stone. and alabaster, terminated by 
a rich pediment of ornamental ironwork. The 
design was by Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, archi- 
tects, and was executed by Mr. James Forsyth, of 
Finchley-road, Hampstead. 


At the London County Sessions, on Wednesday, 
before Mr. M’Connell, Q'C., Hermann C. Halliday, 
41, surveyor, was convicted of having obtained 
£11 5s. on false pretences from Mr, Joseph Burton, 
a builder. He had obtained the money as payment 
of rent in advance on behalf of Dr. Monte, of 
Kensington-gore, who had let Mr. Burton a house, 
and then appropriated it to himself. It was stated 
that the prisoner had been twice previously con- 
victed of similar offences, and he was sentenced to 
15 months’ hard labour. 


Mr, James Paton, Curator of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Art Galleries, delivered to a large audience 
on Tuesday night in the galleries the opening 
address for the season on the contents of the 
galleries, his subject being ‘‘ Italian Art—Intro- 
ductory.’’ 


Mr. Thomas Quinn, Nationalist Member of Parlia- 
ment for Kilkenny from 1886 till 1892, when he 
retired owing to ill health, died at his London 
residence in St. Alban’s Mansions, Kensington, 
on Wednesday night. Born in 1838, he started 
early in life as a builder,’ and, coming to London, 
rapidly created an extensive and lucrative business. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Altrincham Urban 
District Council it was agreed, on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Purposes committee, to advertise 
for competitive designs for new offices, the cost to 
be limited to £4,000. : 


Among his. 


Ow Office Table, 


Tnx arrangements for the Medieval and Modern 
Metal- Work Exhibition at the Royal Aquarium 
in April next are progressing favourably. The 
council of advice have adopted schemes for 
the workmen’s competitions and competitive de- 
signs, both sections promising to be extremely 
interésting, especially the former, thanks mainly to 
the help of Mr. Lewis F'. Day and Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, who have very kindly and ably helped 
the Council with designs and suggestions. Dar- 
ticulars of both competitions will shortly appear. 
A very good Loan Exhibition is certain, and the 
applications for space—which should be addressed, 
to the organiser, Mr. E. S. Shrubsole, at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster—are already numerous. 


‘Prorresson GERALD BALDwin Brown delivered 
in the hall of Free St. Andrew’s Church, Drums- 
heugh Gardens, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the 
first of a course of twenty lectures on Italian Art, 
arranged for by the committee of the Edinburgh 
Social Union, and illustrated by lime-light pictures. 
Italian sculpture and painting, the lecturer said, 
was one phase of the art that from its subjects 
and tone had been called Christian. The expres- 
sion of Christian ideas in art varied from age to 
age. . In the earliest mosaic designs these ideas 
were treated with reserve, while in the middle 
ages that reserve gave place to an over-insistence 
on theological doctrines, and to an almost morbid 
delight in depicting the sufferings of saints or the 
terrors of the, world to come. The didactic 
element in art became in this way too prominent. 
Tn the present day it was often denied that art 
could exercise any legitimate ethical influence. 
There was a certain truth in that doctrine; but 
in the crude form it took sometimes it was belied 
by the whole history of the arts. Sculpture and 
painting could, however, most. effectively exercise 
their ethical influence by presenting pure and 
elevated types and actions that might be left to 
work an ennobling influence on the spectator, . 
This truth was recognised in the later Middle 
Ages, though it was not the Italians who 
first discerned it, but the~ French. The 
sculpture on the French Gothic cathedrals pre- 
sented types of purity and sweetness and 
heroism, and the work was all pervaded with a 
fine sense of beauty. In many of the qualities 
most admirablein the works of the early Italians 
they had been preceded, by the sculptors of 
northern France nearly a century earlier. If we 
asked the reason why the Italians, beginning 
later, advanced so much further in art than the 
French, the answer would be found in the 
development among the former of individual 
genius. Without the action and reaction on 
each other of strong and original personalities, 
sculpture and painting never advanced to their 
highest forms. 

A proposat for the widening of Southampton- 
row, between Theobald’s-road and Holborn, -will 
shortly be presented to the London County 
Council for adoption. The Improvements Com- 
mittee report that their attention had recently 
been called to the fact that premises might shortly 
be in course of reconstruction at Southampton- 
row, and that, therefore, a favourable opportunity 
was ‘presented for widening that thoroughfare. 
During negotiations with reference to the pur- 
chase of property for widening the southern end 
of the thoroughfare it had transpired that the 
Duke of Bedford was the freeholder of the whole 
block of property bounded by Southampton-row, 
Theobald’s-road, Kingsgate-street, and Holborn, 
and that the leases of all the property, with the 
exception of one or two sites upon which rebuild- 
ing had already taken place, had not many years 
to run, in fact, most of them would expire in 
1901, and they had been led to believe that the 
Duke would be quite prepared to negotiate for 
the sale to the Council of his freehold interest in 
the whole of that large block of property. The 
estimated net cost of the’ scheme, including the 
acquisition of the freehold. and the. two long 
leasehold interests in the entire block of property 
between Southampton-row and Kingsgate-street, 
was, after allowing for recoupment by sale of the 
surplus land, £149,500. The proposal would be 
to purchase the freehold and long leasehold - 
interests in the first instance, and to allow the 
short leases to run out, the Council in the mean- 
time receiving the rents. 


Tne small playground between Drury-lane and 
Catherine-street, known as the Russell-court 
playground, and traditionally said to be the 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monvay.—Surveyors’ Institution. Opening Address by 
‘the President, Christopher Oakley. SNe 
Bristol Society of itects. “‘ Medi- 
geval Bristol,’ by Col. J. R. Bramble, 

8p.m. | : ; 
Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘The Man- 
; chester Ship Canal,” by Sir B. Leader 
Williams; with supplemental pa: by 

Wh ately Eliot and W. O. BE. Meade- 


with the bell, having fallen some time previously. 
With the exception of the two porches the build- 
ing is an entire wreck, the walls of the tower 
being completely split. The one bell was 
melted, and the freestone on each arcading is 
broken and cracked. The huge and ancient font, 
which was of one stone, is also destroyed. The 
registers, which were kept in the vestry beneath 
the tower in a safe, were all consumed, the safe, 


churchyard indicated in Dickens’s ‘“ Bleak 
House,’’ will shortly be closed to the public. It 
has an area of 4,050ft., and has been much used 
by the children who live in the densely crowded 
neighbourhood. The Duke of Bedford, con- 
templating carrying out certain improvements in 
the district, including the formation of a new 
street across this playground, asked the London 
County Council to consent to the removal of the 


playground to another site. It was proposed on| when it was possible to reach it, being found to ~ » King. Spam. 
behalf of the Duke of Bedford that in exchange | be red hot and cracked. The damage sustained ee ee! 
a piece of land 4,320ft. in area, and situated in| is estimated to be from £3,000 to £4,000. The CHIPS, 


Duke’s-court, Drury-lane, should be set apart 
for a playground. In consideration of the ex- 
change the Council consented to an application 
being made for a faculty for the ground in Russell- 
court, which is a disused burial-ground, being 
used as part of a new street. The faculty asked 
for has now been granted. It transpires, how- 
ever, that the owner of the fee was the rector of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, and that the Council had 
only a short tenancy of the land in Duke’s-court. 
As the Council, therefore, have nothing to convey, 
the question of substituting another playground 
has been dropped. The matter came before the 
Council on Tuesday, when Alderman Beachcroft 
called attention to the extraordinary circum- 
stances ; but although consideration of the report 
was adjourned, it seems that the Council are 
helpless. 


Ar the last meeting of the City Court of 
Common Council a petition was presented by a 
number of leaseholders and occupiers in London- 
wall and Finsbury-circus with reference to the 
proposed improvement in those thoroughfares. 
Appended to the petition was a report by Mr. D. 
Watney and Mr. G. A. Wilkinson, in which these 
well-known surveyors remarked that it was 
stated that the total annual rents derived from the 
property was £3,486, and that if let as cleared 
ground it would produce approximately £20,000 
a-year. From their survey they had come to the 
conclusion that the annual value of the property 
proposed to be dealt with was rather over £16,000, 
whereas, if cleared and the scheme carried out, 
the ground rents would come out at not more than 
£15,500. With regard to the scheme generally, 
they could not but feel that the London-wall and 
Blomfield-street shops were doomed on account of 
the necessity of widening those streets, but these 
shops should not all be demolished at one time ; 
nor did they see any reason why the premises at 
the rear of these shops should be much interfered 
with in the rebuilding. The proposed new road 
was hardly the best method of developing that 
side of the estate, inasmuch as it would be useless 
as a thoroughfare, and consequently of no value 
for shop property. In their opinion there was no 
good reason for pulling down the houses in 
Finsbury-circus, as they were of a substantial 
character, with a good life of 30 to 40 years before 
them. In conclusion, they had no hesitation in 
condemning a scheme for the clearance of the 
houses and premises standing on 2+ acres in such 
a busy part of the City of London. The petition 
was referred to the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee for consideration. 


church, situated on an eminence a short distance The erection ofan cottage hospital at Thetford as 
from the Severn, occupied the site of a Roman a memorial of her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, is 
camp, and was a stone building of the Early being rapidly proceeded with by Messrs. Boughton 
English style. There was originally a spire, | and Son, builders, of that town, from the designs 
which was blown down in 1702. In 1885 and] of Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect and surveyor, of 
1886 the church was restored, and the south aisle | Norwich. 


and porch rebuilt. Torquay Town Council are about to proceed with 
In the course of the past summer, in conse- | theerection of a refuse destructor, which was ap- 

quence of a sifting of certain traditions found pees mee See Tenders are invited for 
among the residents on the Ruthin side of the| the preparatory buildings. ec ; 
Hirzthog Mountains, Mr. R. O. J. ones, of Ruthin,| At aspecial meeting of the Hastings Corporation 
has carried out a search over that almost unin-| it was resolved to out a scheme to obtain a 
habited region for archeological remains, and | Supply of water for the borough from Eres yey 
has succeeded in finding nine stone circles that pete experiments have been made with the result 

. : at is is‘believed an abundant quantity of water of 
were hitherto unknown. Some of the circles KO | ahe pureht quality nan be drawn, "The total cost of 
perfect, and others imperfect, the latter having | the bcherite 44 etnies at £131,873. 
probably been deprived of stone for building rea a William H Potiit 
purposes. The outside of each circle is composed Peer ig ors i, 12 cca Hull, oor Set aint ae 
of large stones, and, in those circles that have not on Wednesda fan: rai week te shades 
been tampered with, the outer stones are twelve’ himsel? with of Bis He was 64 years of a & 
in number. The diameter of the circle ranges | and has been for some years unable to tations he 
from 18ft. to 48ft. a J ie aa been, ie com profession, = 
munication with Prof. Rhys, of Oxford, who holds . s . 
that the remains are far more ancient than the =SRiON ote Dene bs oto rab i ete) Seals 
Ogam inscribed stone found in the same region, | Castle Hill, Huddersfield, in accordance with the 
and now at Pool Park, Ruthin. Mr. J. Romilly designs of Mr. Isaac Jones, of Herne Hill, 8.Bs 
Allen, F.S.A.Scot., regards the circles as prob- 


mee Th tea A ate selected in the recent competition, E 

pr Romer Ha . i abdatite Sear ic she ie ieee Ee roposal of the Manchester Co ration to 

have a cist in the centre, containing an urn or axpahts istee he of a million’on the eeirnpeene 

calcined bones. of a sewage culvert to the estuary of the Mersey 
THe roof over Robinson’s opera-house, in| has been rejected by the ratepayers by 49,069 votes 

Cincinnati, fell in during a performance a few 


to 20,528, 
days ago, and three persons in the audience were| At Nursling, Hants, a church room, erected by 
killed. and many injured. Mr. Rapp, the presi- 


Messrs. Golding, of Romsey, was opened last week. 
dent of the Cincinnati Chapter of the American | It is of red brick, measuring 45ft. by 16ft., and is 
Institute of Architects, who inspected the ruins | Seated for 140 persons, 
immediately afterwards, has pointed out what was| At N. ew Pellon, Halifax, the Liberal Club of the 
unquestionably the cause of the accident, by | Western division of Ovendon Ward opened their 
showing that the middle roof-truss, which was of 


new premises oa Saturday. The building is of a 
pine, 80ft. in span, had given way, partly | plain character, and the outer walls are of brick. 


G ; On the ground-floor is the billiard-room, allowin 

eee aie apan a See roma space tor 4 two tables, and on the first floor is the 

nectar del AR a Wee bly-room, furnishing agcommodation for four 
bolts, and partly, as it appeared, through rotting bande persons. The ¥ cost.-will he “£600 
ak bho Joints. . The root ‘has been in place more | i.6 architeot is (Mer Medley are mien Northgate, 
than 25 years, apparently without attention, and Halifax. c 
it is hardly surprising that it should be in bad 
condition ; and the middle truss, which is most 
exposed to the influence of the warm and moist air 
from the auditorium, usually, in such cases, gives 
way first. 


OO OEE 


The union carpenters in New York threaten a 
new and extensive strike, on account of the use in 


had created. After over eighty Ahi ‘of varying 
ie in the asylum 
where he had been educated, in the department — 


some time, has been completed this week, the 
result of the special treatment, so far as can be at 
present ascertained, being regarded as of a most 
satisfactory character. The two frescoes in ques- 
tion—* The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
at Waterloo,” and ‘The Death of Nelson ”?— 
have been thoroughly dusted and cleaned with 


The new annual Directory of the Science and Art 
Department, just published, announces several 
important changes, one of these being that building 
grants for new schools, hitherto made to local 
authorities in many instances, are to be discon- 
bread before being submitted to the restoring pe ite ie a, cntiisicet et ee 
iat ae has been carried out successfully derived from instruction in science or art must be 
R . ee ee paintings by G. R. Herbert, applied for purposes approved by the Department. igh ‘e 4 
Woo : ohn Tenniel, W. Dyce, R.A., and In the little parish church of Wonastow, two| [be temporary injunction, restraining the Com- 
.\: U: Horsley, R.A., in other parts of the build- andiee tors Mormnouth the Bishop of Landaff has | ™issioners for the Harrisburg Capitol from carry - 
ing. Mr. Herbert’s fresco was go hopelessly dédicated a new window a refers 4 htone, by Mr, |i2g out their proposition to act themselves as 
decayed, owing to the influence of the London|(¢, B, Kempe. It represents the Tacartintica. the | Judges in a new competition has been dissolved by 
ety Hghe showing, the: Blowed ‘Vingtt: Sad oly | eee tat ty ural te 
Infant, the side lights representing the Magi and rah ee =e be ke the hi h © paar rs 
Shepherds. carried up on appeal to the higher courts, 


: : F A town-hall and premises in St. J: ames’s-square, 
At a special meeting of the Leigh and Astle ; : 

Joint Burial Board on Thursday m last week, i acre Ee pee ome a J. hoe ot 
was unanimously decided to approve of the plans | ‘24! city, w: Seen ees 
and estimates for a new cemetery in Manchester-| The last of the summer excursions of the Northern 
road, Leigh, adjoining the old cemetery, and toobtain | Architectural Association was held on Saturday 
the sanction of the vestries to the borrowing of | afternoon, when a party of 15 members were con- 
£13,068 for that purpose. The new cemetery will | ducted by Mr. J. Ww. Taylor over the new Y.M.C.A, 
contain over 14 acres, and provide 14,000 grave | buildings, and the alterations to Messrs. Bain- 
spaces. Almost all the spaces in the old cemetery, | bridge’s premises. Mr. J. T. Cackett conducted 
which was opened 41 years ago, are taken up. _ | the members over the recent Art Gallery alterations, 


fe! ; Re? of others, 
8 “* Baptism of Ethelbert.” th 
result of the treatment has been not only to 
“nae 7 ae ae visible from the floor of the 
*eers’ Chamber, but t¢ i i 
okie iP ote © largely restore it to its 
THe parish-chur 
was destroyed by fire on § 
seven o’clock the whole of 


Bridlington Quay—Villa scssessesssene ceserses cevsessrsessveseveserer sesseeersnece Pes eteeTeataO es ian ay Sittin John M. Dossor, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 2, Manor-street, Hull ...... 
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‘THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Byfleet—Village Hall and Workmen’s Club (£1,500 limit 25 Guineas F. C. Stoop, Hon. See Albany House, Byfleet, Surre Noy. 13 
Southend—St, Alban’s District Church............. Me ae : Fah case NO eg offered ; no Assessor won s Gea : ; : z i % : i 
5 : ota 7 PIANO cpoaGscstessas ceca adorei ee ..... Rey. H. GC. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea ........seseereee sats ao 
eh lt Saat and Ventilating City Fever Hospital ...... Premium not stated City Superintendent of Works, Edinburgh ..........ccs.seccscersecerserees » . 2D 
ee 9 on Perris Paice 505 pater ij es Qub centage MagKes eae oo oe Festive ntti eK rae L. et a oe ave grt ak ay Wells, Somerset ,, 380 
an * a 500, OL; YATE co eee tee ol. Mex r i xico City ........ aunetanetevde line Gissraeetinte 
Cardiff—Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, RA, Sy ee teen! 
rs Aerts J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff .......c.cscceereeee Dee 4 
RPE Te aE Sir J. B. Moachton, Town Clerk, Guildhall, H.C. .....,..... Pie S 
toc SSIES TTEE Mae a Paton Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham Frain! 
San piesa wena te eS Geo. Scales, Clerk to Guardians, 35, High-street, Dorking...,........... 5) 16 
Maher tare Re Sareea : ee be ee Bas Ee a Soeeri Bessote rie Par bce Price ls; 
zB ootle—Fire Brigade and Police Btations (£14,000 and £1,5c0 A eaiadaiaeGedins ay teentuaertow os. Hughes, Clerk, Min-y-Den, Menai Bridge ..........:.:0creesereeres 9 LAG 
ea a a ro Fa ores Saran Siu eco cece 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ...., Cert reo J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle, Lancs ... Re shes eee ales Saiypeou 
ater-Supply Scheme (3,100 population) we 15 Guineas,.5 Guineas ...........00sc00e Joseph Pym, Clerk, Belper ....51,....ccccssceesosscesannennesnrnes (1898) Jan. 8 
1 £100 800, E25. carves cckconaeetnencs mine J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec., Pelham-street, Carlton, Austr: ...(1898) ,, 80. 
100 Guideas, 50 Guineas G. Cettle, Librarian, Port Elizabeth, S.A. .....cccscescesecreteeennas (1898) Feb. 15 
BOOKOL 2250G OR. tien acdat-sarscosessaasect os Sec. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York...(1898) ,, 28 
(No first) £150, £100, £50 Secretary Building Committee, Newcastle .........:c:esecneeseeesees (1898) Mar. 1 
PrN GagiMes oc sgt g Con os cuhea Cia Nels tive Sect cep nant ssa nesUnamccevor pense erlens - a palit neice von ry some rman Ngan NaS itinnduree 
eS RET eh pcaman ew GTC toate Gotu cord gy co cant vac caasineaties crssessseeeee HOCLEtary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill ..........scceustenesreecee cooe | 
aril fee Infant School, Dean-street ....... aetoas tense Waneees (NO PIVSt)EL Be wisccenceceasavcstecrncves sscve . The Rector, 48, Islington, Blackburn... ...........:0+6 iste clpaaite abe ohe raed = 
s ind eld—Town Hall (£7,000 limit) .................. Siyoppa ree PAGTLZO Vee scacspsvens oi divens «pip eicoRsE ato Samuel Hague, Surveyor U.D.C., King-street, Dukinfield .... _ 
eterborough—Additions to the Guildhall (£2,500 limit) ..,..,... £35 (merged), £15.,,.... Harrie ae The Town Clerk, Peterborough .......cscsccesceessesereceeans et oe Ne oe 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. 
Haswell—Alterations to School ......ccccsesesseereeeeeens Saree ee se SCHOOL DOAN sen ccusics) cesussss vvvras Re ceis W. J. Malcolm, Clerk, Easington, Castle Eden .............. Siaty hata Nov. 6 
Swinton—Rebuilding Church. .iis...c.cssssseccessssseeceseseseeceeees Bintan rie ire interes teens tore E. Isle Hubbard, M.S.A., Moorgate-street, Rotherham.......... wi ey oeee 
Morecamba Ponce Stations s..5.5 s..artiscsivacesgess-syntee)-Fiontetecacanted JOINGt COMME... cress cvcnoeesvcenesens H. Littler, Architect, 21, Pitt-street, Prestom ...........:.sseeseeesneesneseees rg) 
Fermoy—Villa Satarepeenteeestesaut> sheai Se Reet Nh are Incas GV cS Un UR TEEEY vae Seana oo eloaepien dasa ep eneuaes emuem James F. M’Mullen, M.S8.A., Architect, 30, South Mall, Cork......... see 
Haswell—Alterations to School Prd PONOOLADORRGIA it qsc even avestaeteanpateadores W. J. Malcolm, Clerk. Easington, Castle Edem ..........::sseseeseeersserers 9226 
Whitehaven— Kennels for the Eskdale Foxhounds 0.00.0. .c.s..css0s sdvscsressnnncersnssersesnestevecrstocdunnenoseeras Mrs. Porter, Randle How, Whitehaven.........:.ccccseeecesensesseereees Heeect 9 6 
Pontypridd—Additions, White Hart Hotel..... EON ANG OOsrgnccarestenvaccdvesestssasneseis A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd .......5.....006 es E Raciod 8) 
Kingussie—A dditions fo Hotel, Newtonmore. ......s.ccscseopercssce suscessdeccvtoesodvsstsuvecenesoucenssigesneverestes Alexander Mackenzie, O.B., Kimgussic,.........-..c0ccceensscessseeserseseeee Biber A YS 
Hilderthorpe—House and Shop ........... een et .. W. Moody .. J. Earnshaw, M.S.A., Architect, Bridlington Quay ina eae 
Swinton—Rebuilding Church et cetyl SRM deamty map Gade ack ne ogee Secor, .. E. Isle Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate-street, Rotherham poy sepals, 
Leamington—Greenhouse at Whitnash-road Cemetery ............ CORPOVA LONG sh sdesuc sso coaieass comes sent .. H. Consett Passman, Town Clerk, Leamington ................+ re ant | 
Mary porta; Additions tO-W esleyan CHA DG) 5 iy.2/sserc.. coe. sokete saree “nactelorscarssvsasdeees stussuavavesetens eonaroet arid O. Haglesfield, Architect, Maryport ....cccccsce-sessereeseeererserepesasaneeeees Pista O 
Balsall Heath—Cottages and Stabling at Edwardes-street......... Public Works Committee............... ‘John Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham meee 
LLeeds—Three-story Factory at Byron-street Mills ..........cccccese ccceeegeeesteeesenecesnsen Siscusteneneeteneatnars J. J. Mosley, Estate Agent, 6, Wormald-row, Leeds ...... eo 
Morecambe— House and Two Shops in Queen’s-square ............ Equitable Industrial Co-op. Society. James Marsball, Architect, Back-crescent, Morecambe ........:..000:. 95 6 
Lydiord—Two Villas and Stables .......0.......:ccccesseees ee Semen enee earn bancieas catiactn ctalcsacsisioasereren wie¥es sny Wiblin and de Boinville, Architects, 95,Old Town-street, Plymouth ,, 6 
Leamington—Alterations to Pumproom Baths .........066 cee COLPOLALLOM > vos .key dente: sds dsespovacestesee H. Consett Passman, Town Clerk, Leamington ..........cc0.seceeeeereesee es A 6 
aLleriee Mires VOM eVebe nena c grace ci Rea wer rset ender es.cs sae dareneds seniatresansWaynncosagersidenos J. F. McMullen, M.S.A., 30, South Mall, Cork .....:.cc:cccsecsessesseeeneee A ete 
Bishopstone—A dditions to the True Heart Inn..........66...ee0e Godwin Bros. William Drew and Sons, Architects, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon... 5, 6 
Durham —Alterations, Queen’s Head Hotel ............scccccsesssense beceescsesuseesenees eessgecesteensccenssserarectaes A. Stockswell, Architect, 11, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle .........s00.ss0+8 Pc Ae 
Hloole= Repairs fo, Workhouse r. ce icisiacpunebssbere sasinsvoeersewes Chester Board of Guardians....,....... J. H. Davies and Sons, Architects, Newgate-street, Chester............ 0 226 
Aberdeen—Additions to St. John’s Church: 0. ...ec..ccsccesesense seeesenesesceeetarensseeetescsenneseerserebnereees A. Clyne, Architect, 1234, Union-street, Aberdeen .......:ssscsesseresees sxe 8 
Berwick—Alterations to Premises, High-street ............ .. Dunlop and Co. .. Stevenson and Son, Architects, Berwick-on-Tweed .. ...... 6 
TIpswich—Alterations and Additions to Boys’ Middle School ... .........cecceeeseeeeeees J. 8. Corder, Architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich a 8 
Torquay—Refuse Destructor, Upton .........cciisciesissusrassesiessaeoes Town Council .. .. Henry A. Garrett, A.M.1.C.E., Engineer, Town Hall, Torquay ...... iS: 
~ Stonehaven—Lodging-House .......)..c.cccccc00e- Commissioners J. and J. A. Souttar, 42, Union-street, Aberdeen......-...iseetesccetees Porte 
GreatyHerton —ShOp. And, TWO -POUsES, 2. sacducscstassunes tarsi vocceynek oehseestsiysesTvercaseververscane : .. 8. Spencer, Architect, 344, Great Horton-road, near Bradford......... Weeks 
Broadway—Fire Wngine Station.......... figs Parish Council John Morris, Clerk, The Green, Broadway ......-..c:c06e csseceesssesee seers Ose 
Hailsham—Fever Hospital ....-c..cccssseuscrene Rural District Council ...........c.0.0+ Mitchell and Ford, Architects, 2, Langney-road, Eastbourne ......... qin, 
Ulverston—Workhouse Alterations 22... ....ccccccsecessereneceeees Treat Board of Guardians ...........+ .. C. W. Dean, Clerk, Ulverst0n ..c..ccicccccesseesses atencaseneasevcenseeerencasees ee 
Dufftown—Double House, York-street..............ccccccesceeesceereceee ceeneeeeene Ps erase RG Oe Ota ... Jas. McWilliam, Albert-place, Dufftown, Elgin ” 9 
-Maryport— Enlargement, Glasson School.............:ccccsseeeceeceeeees Ellenborough School Board ........... @. W. Turney, Solicitor, WERT Y POL eocussscers 8s CM Eon Ste one, TORR aEEN nen aae, 
SCC Loker SUAIIOS 52 cd's coe wiah ssc ce acdc totes rvsbetaduwcraekvardeucvenes serene Corporat’) <siscstionsscssdasies noes ... Chairman, Highway and Sewerage Committee, Town Hall, Sheffield , 9 
Ilkley —Three Houses, Skipton-road. .1. i... .ccssccceserecescserenegesersee secseesceessscenertecesatenaecrcetana tuegens ... Rhodes Calvert, Architect, 4, Forster-square, Bradford ...........s00+ ea, 
Wimbledon—Repairs to Pumping Station, Durnsford-road ...... Urban District Council ...........:6004 W. H. Whitfield, Clerk, Broadway, Wimbledon .......,.serrseeseeesenees 9 
Ulverston —Additions to Sick Ward of Workhouse .................5 Gurardiansy -c Saert recess seer cesemanns Chas. W. Dean, Clerk, Ulverston... 1... )..scecceennerseccereneeeaner ence rennees 75 9 
Keighley—Store, Lawkholme-lane.............c00-ssseessees seesereeeseets Industrial Co-op. Society, Limited .. John Haggas, Architect, North-street, Weeighleye 25s <snnens ionooeuanreres ea) 
Homerton, N.E.—Alterations to Children’s Homes, Sidney-rd. Hackney Union ...........secsesveeeeeees Frank R. Coles, Clerk, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E, .............+ 99° 2 LO 
Trynewydd—Rebuilding Llanharran Arm ........c....ccccccececseccsee seceesvecuctsnvsenvesneepeureasatceguaweuenseeneese A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd ..,........:ccsseeceesererereeseneeereeeonene ye aks: 
Stoke-upon-Trent—Alterations at Workhouse .. GIB POIATIS Sis c cis sccdees ces tensonetss cass C. Lynham, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent .....4....4..+ pee elt 
Blackburn—Alterations to Shops, Sarah-ElJen-s Pie. .. Co-operative Society .........ccereeee Simpson and Duckworth, Architects, Blackburn eee A) 
Gedney—Infants’ School at Drove End ........cccsecsceeeeeteerenees School Board...............5 ... Richd. P. Mossop, Clerk, Long Suttom .........:esceeeee eee! 
Southborough— Additions to Gasworks ........c.cccesceeeeeeeee eo eeee Urban District Council ....... ... P. Hammer, Clerk, Southborough ...........5-...ceceessseeeseereees eteaete ears yout sal, 
Marlborough —County Police Station .............. Standing Joint Committee ............ Charles 8. Adye, County Surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge ...... Posse 
Poplar —Additions to Public Baths...............0... ote, OPMATS ViGStLY: 32 ieee: dncous eos com re eeeekideh Clarkson Bros., Architects, High-street, Poplar..... .....cssreeseeeeree os ang 2! 
Ossett—Shop'and Warehouse .............-215 ssesccseeceesncecssrecensvess Co-operative Society ........-..0.:eeee John Kirk and Sons, Architects, Dewsbury........:..6.ceereee cers serene Fie | 
Halifax—Engineer’s Tool Shop, Union-street South Arthur G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax ...... .. ee 
Carlisle—Two Houses, Aglionby-street.........ssccsccsseccceceseeseensnee suseeees ead G. Armstrong, Architect, 75, Lowther-street, Carlisle ....... 11.5 «+ we 12 
Bramiley— Cwelve Aotses ANG VwWO SHOPS. 2s. ..cccc--sssesnsccossoees +2) wetsnsudevuaepsdacdscasenededy anect oseee J.P. Kay, Architect, Park-row, Leeds ........ ehaeusuneed pas 5 ane a 
Swindon—T wo Pairs of Semi-Detached Villas, Springfield-road T. H. Deacon .............00068 W. H. Read, M.S.A , Corn Exchange, Swindon .........., ve pate eles 
Hawes—Market Hall ................. BAe ahaa Lk icac. tes ooah dak Daw oaee vatias pen eel Maes e RemeuMe De Deeeelnu nes has rere aae J. P. Kay, Architect, 3£, Prudential-buildings, Loeds..........61+-+0+ ee GS: 
Hampton Court—Reconstructing Chapel as CGvach-house, p 
Spe RNR Oc OMe ea col ge co ane casa vane ecu rua na cdeevoveenea aden taredengy scenes nnsielte ty fant sone Rpaenayuiielnaaase Rees Harry Tagg, Thames Hotel, Hampton Court Bridge .......-..e-. mee lo 
Hornsey—Central Public Library ... Urban District Council ..<:......--...... Bi. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Southwood-lane, Highgate ..........-.....5 oe tea |) 
Lynton —Cottage at New Mill ............ eae Re eh Pa on pra et ee TAs PATER OE ATT ATE G.C. Smyth-Richards, Surveyor, Barnstaple .........0-. ee oie eae Ie 
Laneaster—Additions to Girls’ School, Middle-s Be eR SIRE E, veakn Si gaer eto eas ate coven oo Austin and Paley, Architects, Lancaster ...........::s:csceceererresreete ores Fa eS ts 
EAGT Me IN GAVE OLS | len iterh on av ioap ice elacdaticusevaeecsastharstens’ Corporation: ies. .ciiersccmeiles-onmraneee J.H. Elles, Town Clerk, Plymouth .....-. ccc: beccecse ieee ess ereaweneere ators 18 
Weath—Smiith’s Arms Hotels, cscs. cccscsdseessctsvccesedsevencee vonnes E. Evans Bevan ..... a _. J; Cook Rees, Architect, St. homas’s Chambers, Neath ............. SSN Ua, 
Acton, W.—Fire-engine Station, High-street >...............-.:ceees Acton District Council . D. J. Ebbetts, Surveyor, 212, High-street, ACtOM .........:.e ees Ore AG 
Fenwick—Conyerting Wesleyan Chapel into Parish Rooms...... Parish Council ...42...4...+00 ... Thos. Latham, Fenwick, Northumberland. ........c.c0:.::00:eeeneeess sere fists (3 
Walton-lce-Dule—Engineers? Cottage at Sewage-Disposal Works Urban District Council............ _. F.E. Dixon, A.M.I C.E , Engnr, Bank Chambers, Fishergate,Preston ,, 17 
London, §.W.—Flues and Chimneys, South-Western Hospital. Metropolitan Asylums Board... ...... T, Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, W.C.... 5, 18 
Burnham-on-Crouch—Seven Coastguard Houses .........:ceceeeeee Admiralty, si.ceeceossensnsdtvecteescesssreseo! Director of Works, Admiralty, Northumberland-ayenue ...........+. oa oe 
Thorne —Renovating Wesleyan Chapel ............:ccsscccccseenses sesee ceeneseneeasverserseseeaug aeveresenceeeenenee sarees J», Wills, S.A, Derby. is... ..scnscenserwe- 2 ity aogabal eae teesba eae » AD 
Ystradygylais—Coelbren Schools..cc........sssccseseecccersersseeenccoeancee School: Board:5;7..2.0sticer ssvorepscreeavers R. Morgan, Callwyn. Neath .........0:06 Trees been 
Brentwood —Extension of Clerk’s Offices at Asylum ... ........... Visiting Committee.............6s-eeceeees W.P. Gepp, Clerk, Chelmsford ..........cecssssersereeeerereenees fete 
Lewisham, §.E.—Coroner’s Court and Mortuaries, Ladywell-rd. Lewisham Board of Works ..... Sos east Surveyor’s Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, 8.E. Sao ty Seae 
Ballyhaise Station—Two Cottages i101... ssceccccseesseeseeeeeeseneenees Great Northern Railway, Ireland ... I’. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street, Dubie resensteavepkesassomnes 2D 
Buenos Ayres—Central Railway Station (cost, 4,000,000 piastreS) ........c:ecsscseerssecsesenstnstnrer cereceeeeeeeees Legation of Argentine Republic, London ..........:sc1seeeeseene «dies DEC PA 
_Leeds—Caretaker’s House, Whingate-road School ..............066+ Leeds School Board W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds ..........::s100+++ see ae 
Armley—Two Houses in Whingate  .........cccsseccsccesessessstareecesee seenessntcnreteserersenersnesenees Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Market-place, Leeds..... fae 
Whitehead, Belfast—Villa Residence ........ .1.......004 D. J. Lanigan Thomas Pentland, Architect, 35, High-street, Belfast..........0..:.0+ oh 
London—Additions to House at 5, Whitehall Gardens 10... ....5 cesssesenseeereeeeees R. Curwen, A.R.LB.A., 149, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. ...... — 
Aylesbury—Three Shops and Houses, Cambridge-street............. H. J, Goodey.... W.F. Taylor, Architect, Aylesbury ..... niin, Seen hactereuneeg Recess sees _ 
London, E.C.—Three Blocks of Artisans’ Dwellings in Moira~ 
place and Plumbers’-place, City-road Shoreditch Vestry ... H. Mansfield Robinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. ............ — 
Hillsborough—Two Houses ..........60.000 Peer tet 2) bys cme gkab Fobsesisoea unin ere aal Maka CoteaSy _.. |. Peckett, 19, Wood-road, Hillsborough, Sheffield ........ -...:1s:s0+ — 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Cottages............. ‘A.B. Wilkinson .........:s00....0:e0ss+... Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, Architects, Stamford-st., Ashton-u-Lyne — 
‘Haydon Bridge—Cottage Villas .......:.ssssessesesreeseees ... George Tyzack, Tyne View, Haydon Bridge = 
~ Carlisle—Offices at Caldewgate................. LY SS Se eae erent ceo Garr. and. Cosa iiss. asset cae ecavs 4 Be eae Johnstone Bros., Architects, 39, Lower-street, Carlisle .. _ 
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BUILDINGS—continued. ; . 
Aston-cum-Aughton—Additions, Swallow-Nest Schools ....... «» School Board..........006+ panes eee W. Dust, 40, Bank-street, Sheffield....... nD 
PincurateOabioania Shelters, 2.5 .accesseastaicatasseaxctneetea Pe Sehr sresesnate epee auas pea eee so. H, E. and A, Bown, Architects, Harrogate eo 
Stowe—Small Farmhouse, ee e EoRicaan same Stowe Charity pees eveceee, Oe baeedecapeecessce 
s rby Bridge —House in Cliftom-street........ccccrsccscsscssessccseses sesseses ptsereeeneeseees Oeenersedsocne seedseveeneeee ag! 
chwond tose vesuag tlethescstayaeoutiuesteaneaeKe T. Willans Nussey, M.P., ........... ey 
Barnsley—Eleven Houses ........ssseccesseseeccscerenenses fovbsarsespaaserass spas <Nepaau hens eov anos seeks eeemeses Crs cs, 
Mnreie —Additions to Hope and Anchor p.h., High-street ....., W. W. Wooder ~ 
Rochford—Cottage .......ccccosserecsseserecereces Spedsumt sebenee toee serecensenrnecessoeasseassenes = 
Manchester—Premises.............. Gade adaelh dapoeneay cee ; ere 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Seven Houses, Stockport-road .........ccecc0 sscesassceseuccucarscuvetececevcseceeesess on 
Knottingley —Stables, Lamb Inn. ...............cscesscscossccesteseesesceses = 
Aberdeen— Offices on Annfield, Hazelhead .............. 5 e. 
Donaghadee dap To - Shep, Segoe darant Apa ern —_ 
fast—Rebuildin; icense emises an wo Houses, 
Be car a cE 01 ms . ss gust Sodan eas dea h ato daGae oaks Petr TE Ee oe ae Francis M’Kenna........,:.0sss00+0-. John J. O'Shea, Architect, 16, Chichester-street, Belfast...........0:000.  — 
Truro—Passmore Edwards’ Buildings Central Technical Schools 
for Cormwall | 2 .:ircs.szestenaodthasnadhi sountcaisrashay test «the trere (cokaeee hon Sat dhe Tene ee eee aE LE Sin edlvaeve meee Alfred Blenkinsop, Secretary, Truro .......... ‘ —— 
Tallow, Co. Waterford—Alterations to Rectory, West-street ... Select Vestry.ss...co0. Merson Rev. J. R..H. Becher, M.A., Tallow .icccsccceccccseeee — 
Shrewsbury—Additions to Premises, Castle Foregate .............. . Industrial Co-operative Soc., Ltd... Architect, Co-op. Wholesale Soc., Ltd., 1, Balloon-s ca 
Belfast—Four Houses, Two Shops, & Two Stables, Connswater . Tes gandeveeVinaediee a dos cometh Rack See = 
Arnside—Two Semi-detached Villas ........ccs000.cesssrresseose cs ehy a Elijah Nelson ’ - = 
Lingwood—Réading Room.isa:c..s lsc cnt ae Reading Room Committee _ 
Bligo—Completing Dommican ‘Church ..ci, «-.s-tvagecosersausiesapates ssa ee = 
Mossley—T'wo Cottages, Stockport-road .. Oldham Brewery Co. — 
Mautby — Additions to Rectory ............ ealigiwagad ene sdesveacacacvara Nehepvasancspabnas ony Seeneeven apude Lemetien = 
Cork—Alterations to Premises, Knapp’s-square ............. Gran oe EVORS See aeie a 2 : = 
Cork—Two-Villas, Douglas-r0ad.. occccstsccttsssccte gones Dae eee ae ee ee ene ee a 
Selly Oak—Porter’s Lodge at Workhouse, Selly Oak.... . Guardians of King’s Norton Union aad 
Rochdale—Minister’s House at Castlemere..........0.c0.cce00s . Wesley Circuit Trust = 
Lieeds—T'wo Houses at Street-lane.i../.:css sarees te cteniet cee eee ee Se duserevig. Wea then h OOS: 65, FivieiedgcehgacsGhatee een ies — 
Walton-on-Naze—Two Shops and Dwelling-Houses ........ Soaks W.B. Greenwood ........ ep tenereawereeee Chas. EK. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Colchester ........ _ 
ENGINEERING. 
Jarrow—Floating Pontoon ; also a Steel Girder Bridge ............ Corporation Facs.<ostonacanetietee 
Bangor—Concrete Reservoir (500,000 gallons), Twrgwyn ..;...... Water Committee ........sccssesseseeeees 
Bedlington— Water Supply Works <..cccstsetliecssesdevlevlscteciua i, Urban District Council 
Victoria—Electric-Light Cables and Fittings ........ ......ssescasece.s Government-S7.25,4-4. ee ee 
Liverpool—Engineering Work at Workhouse.............csc0ccecceceee Guardians of Toxteth Park 
Southborough—Water-Mains Extension ................csssseecssccersee Urban District Council 
Southborough—Laying Gas Mains (2,400 yards) .........s00.ceee.-. Urban District Council 
Swincon—Sewage Lanks, 27. isacadesins hao ee ee Swindon New Town U.D.C. 
Glasgow—Laying Mains (2,200 yards rum) .......sscccccesccccceeeeensss Corporation 
Mundesley—Waterworks (i r.ccsr re ee Erpingham Rural District Council . 
Heywood—Coke-Mlevator | .).2: asses steaees cae ey oan eee Gas Committee 
Burnley—Electric-Lighting Cables...........sss0ccssessssesesesseveseceees, Corporation 
Leeds—Heating Fever Hospital, Manston .............ecseesccccoceesss Corporation .. 
Blackpool—Hlectric Traction i,.suscess eee ee eee Corporation .. 
Belen Para, Brazil—Water-supply Works ........... .. Government 
Southampton—Pontoon ............csececceeees .. Harbour Board 


Craiova— Waterworks ............6...08. ee ee ae Town Council ni 

Ostend—Harbour Works (estimated cost, OD inact cements Official cece Oe: 

St. Gilles-lez-Bruxelles—Gasworks.........cccccccsccseee anssorscecccsesse, Council. siccien eon eee eee ae 

Brazil—Railway from Novo Hamburgo to CaxieS,........600c00060... Governments. eects oer ie ae 

Perngmbuco—Port Works ss, .cccw Ones ee eee ee Government eva .srccn ee 

Madras— Utilisation of Water of Periyar Lake......cccssscocscces sssssrsssssssssssecccce sister 

Flushing—T wo Sluice Gates .......csccsccssssscsecesererenes SMantaco ees Official “523.0u Svaveat ie eae eavaeitens Provincial Government, Middelburg, Holland ........ 


Stockbridge—Dwarf Concrete Wall (600ft. run) ....... saaeatsegaune Rural District Council 
Ravensthorpe—New. Wall .7:cccccsssedsncaceconssceeetoricleonessecicseieouc Urban District Council 
Greenwich—Dwarf Wall and Iron Fencing, South-strect ......... District Board of Works 
West Hartlepool—Iron Fencing, Burn Valley (1,650 yards run) Corporation 
Lancaster—Boundary Wall, Springfield Park .......cc:ccseccces0-., Streets Committee 
Keswick—122 yards of Stone Wall, 4ft. 6in. High, |sosperettasteas Nei cass eee ke e daetetee Owner, Red House, Keswick...........sscccseseee 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. ; 
London—Supply for Metropolitan Police Service (Three/V ears) sOmicidl gon An eae ee ee The Receiver, New Scotland Yard, 8.W, .....ccsscesssseocsesersssesssesceesss NOV. 17 
Moulstord Asylum ic cette The Steward, Moulsford Asylum, Wallingford, Berks....00....ce000000.. ee 3 
Crewe—Technical Institute J. A. Jenkins, Secretary, Municipal Offices, Crewe ...sccssceessesseseeeee 
PAINTING. 
Porthcawl—East Convalescent Home.......:yscssdsielanvesseotosearedise saWeseoussesecstiteciec ccc. 
Weston Peverel—Police Station ......0.00c:ccccsesssscccnc > Parish :‘Counelil ¥)..5,.0 
Bradford—Redecorating Tennyson-place Che pel ae sitar ae eS Ree ee eS ay 
frdaley—Threé Schools 2u:4,..,. esri chee ee School Board .......... 
Stairport—Three Board Schools .........sccccs sccccecee Ardsley School Board... 


Corporation ..........b.000 


we Ogmore Vale... cian aia ee a Urban District Council ............0..... 8. H. Stockwood, Clerk, Bridgend ..........ccccccccccesseeeeee Sighs Sager Ayes 3 
astleton—Making Good Hanover-street Urban District Council .................. R. Bruce Wallis, Clerk, Council Offices, Castleton, Manchester ....., ,, 8 
Urban District Council ...... . Thos. H. Duckworth, Clerk, Council Offices, Reddish, nr. Stockport ,, 9 
Urban District Council » 9 
Tease satthee ee ee Bermondsey Vestry.... ee! 
ee ee eek oe Urban District Counci » 13 
ree Ii. Balomotis essa ett a eae » 13 
Rete es Urban District Council .................. Geo. Bailey, Clerk, Romford » 15 
ee putea pinion a » 15 
Fea g e \Y OLKS | Pah yascsere tree e eaeee eee Own Council ‘,,15..<, one ee on 
I aignton — Roads and Sewers onthe Oldway and Redcliffe Estates P. E. Singer et ees ee -W. . 20 
Weston-super-Mare—Roadmaking on Smyth-Pigott Estate... 2 oo. = a 22 
\ltofts—Making Good George, Brook, High, and York Streets Urban District Council ” 22 
Battersea—New Road and Sewers, Hyde House Estate ty » 22 
Mansfield ~Forming West Hill-ayoans SSR NS. EW eee eeweneenees Oeraecee Srveee pee 
Sherifield —Roadmaking end Drainage Works Goons evn. apie cavule¢ & PbO veenerecenoncasesteveere Oeveecrsoeseny sees Perry = 


SANITARY. “ 


Ludgate-circus, E.C.—Alterations 

mv chience, New Bridge-street......... nr he a 
Tong Sewers, &e. (1,300 yards) 
I rovanmill—Drainage Works a 
Brighouse—Sewering of Victoria-s 
London, E.0,— Laying Pipe Sewers 
Birkenhead —Sewering and kerbing H 

Erdington ~ Sewerage Works (2,900 yards) at Bromford 
§ outhend-on-Sea—Sewer, West-road, Prittlewell 
Fiiperton ~Draining Burial Ground _ 

irnie and Glengarnock— Drainage Works 


Ashingt on—Sewer, near Hirst 
Stevenage— House Connection 
Aston Manor— Sewers, Cheston- 
Launceston— Sewerage Works ,, 


ig 
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THE LAW OF MATERIALS. 


A REVOLUTION in building is almost 
inevitable if we go on introducing 
without prevision manufacturel materials as 
substitutes for the natural productions— 
mineral and otherwise—to which we have 
been so long accustomed. The increasing 
use of Portland cement, conevete, and other 
artificial substances as substitutes for stone 
has, no doubt, opened the way for a variety 
of inventions and methods which would have 
verily astonished, if not alarmed, our fore- 
fathers. What would they have thought of 
whole blocks of buildings» constructed of 
cement concrete—floors of concrete and iron 
—stairs and landings of artificially-made 
blocks—window and door dressings, sills and 
lintels of manufactured stone—which in 
surface and colour almost equal the natural 
sand and limestones, and surpass them for 
qualities of strength, durability, and resist- 
ance to fire? They would have been 
equally astonished to behold inside partitions 
and ceilings made with materials other than 
timber lath and lime plaster, of expanded 
metal lathing covered by manufactured 
plasters and slabs of great fireproof resistance 
and strength. The result of these artificial 
productions has been to diminish greatly the 
amount of stone and timber in our buildings, 
and to utilise instead various products till 
lately thought useless—like slag and clinkers, 
and mineral fibres of the asbestos kind. That 
substances formerly accounted of no value 
and mere waste should have been thus 
utilised for building construction seems only 
to be fulfilling an economical law of which 
our ancestors were almost ignorant. What 
the consumption of stone and timber might 
have been if clay products and cement and 
iron manufacture and other waste materials 
had not been discovered and taken their 
place largely, it would have been impossible 
to say. Building would have become ex- 
tremely costly, and our supplies of those 
natural productions very limited. 

- In the next place it is desirable to notice 
that with the introduction of artificial com- 
pounds like concrete, cementitious stones, 
cast iron, and other fabrics, the modes of 
conversion have been changed. To a large 
extent the saw, the chisel, and other tools 
have been superseded by moulds, castings, 
and other apparatus. Stone has to be 
quarried and sawn into blocks; the stone- 
cutter has to square up the rough stone, to 
make plane surfaces by hammer and pitch- 
ing-tool, to cut drafts round the edges, and 
the surfaces have to be finished with the axe, 
bush-hammer, and other tools. lvery 
student of masonry knows that several 
operations are necessary to form a springer, 
or a skew block for a moulded arch, But 
with the artificial stone all these labours are 
reduced: a mould can be made into which 
the raw materials, sand, and lime are 
mixed in due proportion, and the stone 
can be turned out under pressure to the 
required size and shape, all 
by hand being dispensed with. Thus tool 
labour is sayed, and moulded work of the 
most elaborate kind can be turned outiat 
much less cost. Whether the result is so 
artistic is another matter; but the effect of 
this simplification of labour is to produce 
more elaborate details and multiply mould- 
ings. Ornamental carving is also superseded 
by imitations cast in moulds; but as most 
architects know, these are spiritless and poor 
: logies for their existence, for they lack 


a 
the real motive of carving with the tool. If 


pats 


dressing. 


there is one greater evil than another of 
being an artist, it is in the employment 
of “moulded or cast ornament—in other 
words, of being obliged to use a material 
which can only be adorned by the pattern- 
maker in hisown way. A casting in metal 
or plaster cannot be like relief or carved 
stone, because in the first place the material 
is not the same, and secondly the artist who 
models is not a stone-carver. The architect 
has, of course, to face these facts, and the 
sooner he brings himself to square with them 
the better. He can at least endeavour to 
shake himself free from the traditions and 
trammels which have grown up with the 
older materials; to look upon the artificial 
productions as having other conditions, and 
to try and understand them; but the fatal 
mistake of the modern average architect is to 
follow that method-which he has been in the 
habit of using—in other words, to apply the 
same treatment tothe new material. In this 
manner we see stucco and cement imitations 
of stone details and ornament, iron columns 
and arches cast and moulded like those of 
stone, and various other blunders. Itis 
so easy to apply the old method, as it saves 
thought and labour, and so the mischief is 
repeated and the progress of architecture 
hindered. 

Looking at the change in another way, 
the introduction of composite for simple and 
natural materials has involved a new method 
of putting them together. Why is it so many 
of our buildings are failures architecturally ? 
We are constantly told that our age is with- 
out an architecture of its own; that we can 
only copy old buildings, that our modern 


works, which are essentially new in concep- 


tion and are built with modern materials 
like iron and concrete, are extremely ugly 
and disappointing. We cannot deny the 
charge, but they are so because we have not 
yet learned a method of combining these 
materials and putting them together. New 
materials demand new forms. As every 
language has i‘s own grammar and its 
peculiar idioms and modes of expression, as 
every production of nature has its own 
way of growth and combination, so must 
every new material follow the same 
law. The experimental stage is, no doubt, 
unprofitable and unsatisfactory. We can 
imagine an architect or engineer putting up 
the first warehouse of concrete and iron, or 
the railway station in which iron or steel is 
employed on the roofs. His first effort is 
uncouth and unsatisfying, it is criticised 
freely ; but still it may bea bold attempt to 
design in those materials without imitating 
old forms and features. The designer of the 
Forth Bridge has not certainly produced so 
pleasing a structure as the recently-erected 
Tower Bridge, though it is a bolder and 
more original attempt to throw off restraints 
and traditional treatment. What looks now 
more pleasing to the eye as not offending 
our prejudices too violently may in another 
half a century appear a mistake; while the 
bolder design across the Forth, in which 
the metal has been structurally disposed 
without any effort to conceal it, will 
be regarded as one of the foremost steps 
in the new architecture. So with many 
other structures, like the Eiffel Tower and 
other daring efforts to use iron in accordance 
with its own laws, which is, after all, only 
following the same principles of design which 
actuated the masters of the Greek and 
Medizval ages. That the latter knew 
nothing of iron as a structural material was 
no fault of theirs; but if they had they 
certainly would have used it exactly as the 
engineer now uses it in his cantilever or 
suspension bridges. They would never have 
thought of making an iron column resemble 
one of stone, much less of casing it with 
marble. We look in vain for an architecture of 
concrete and iron, just because we have not 
yet dared to break through the conventions of 
an historic architecture; but it will come, 


nevertheless, when the architect begins to 
see the law of materials more clearly than he 
can now. Let us take one simple object 
—an iron bracket for a signboard. The old 
craftsman of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
of Nuremberg, or of some Flemish town, 
fashioned his wrought - ironwork upon 
right principles. He hammered out his bars 
and forged and welded. them into scrolls and 
all kinds of delicate hammered work, for he 
knew that his hanging sign board or his 
pieces of ornamental iron on his gable fronts 
were destined to bear chiefly tensile and 
cross strains. The modern cast-iron maker 
of brackets tries to imitate the open work 
and lightness of these beautiful examples of 
forged iron, forgetting that his material 
ought to be solid, and is not adapted for 
such purposes; so, too, he imitates the 
lightness of the old wrought-iron grilles, 
by casting his metal in ridiculously light 
ornament. The ornamental cast railing used 
before houses, with its twists and scrolls, 
cusped imitations of hammered work, soon 
tells the tale of its apostasy by a broken and 
mutilated appearance, while the wrought- 
iron railing or grille is always strong 
and ornamental. Why; it is needless to 
assert a common fact, wrought iron 
is fibrous, tough, and malleable, while cast 
iron is granular and brittle. The old smith 
understood the fibrous nature of their 
material: the modern likes to do what the 
old smith did, though working with a very 
different iron. Going back to our stone, too, 
the idea of even grain and texture and strati- 
fication is sadly overlooked in the same way, 
The old mason and builder knew perfectly 
how to place his stones in a wall; he laid 
them on their natural beds, as they stood in 
the quarry ; he knew also the effect of strati-- 
fication of veins and vents in laying and 
working and carving his stone; he knew 
exactly what his chisel or ‘‘ point” could do, 
and if he transgressed any of these rules the 
work soon decayed. The cement-made stone 
of aggregates and Portland cement is un-. 
stratified; it has no veins of flinty hard- 
ness interspersed with calcareous matter 
or soft grains; im a word, it 1s per- 
fectly even in texture, and can be placed. 
in almost any position; it submits to the 
process of either moulding or tool-working. 
Do these differences of texture suggest any 
correspondent treatment? We have no 
evidence that they do, or that the manutfac- 
ture of any of our artificial stones has been 
at all taken into account. One other im- 
portant fact remains. The ancient granite 
and stone architecture was monolithic. Great 
masses of granite or marble were used by the 
Egyptian and Greek builders; but now the 
tendency is to use small blocks of stone or 
baked clay. It is true concrete blocks of 
huge size are made for quay and dock walls 
and breakwaters; artificial stone slabs of 
large size for floors and landings; and we 
have floors and ceilings constructed of mono- 
lithic proportions, but they are not in the 
same sense monolithic. Again, our construc- 
tion is no longer simple, but composite. Hvyen 
our artificial stone landings and floors are 
made up of several substances incorporated 
together, aggregates and cement and iron, 
Our construction also is no longer solid like 
the ancient, but to a large extent cellular or 
hollow ; and here we have a very important 
principle to remember. What are our best 
tireproof floors but cellular structures of 
concrete and iron? What our most effective 
domical erections but cellular constructions 
in which the forces are concentrated in a few 
ribs filled between with some light material, 
and so of all modern contrivances in which 
thrusts and stresses are restricted to iron 
members ? Has the modern designer looked 
at the possibilities of this system? Boldly 
face it he must. He cannot be always affect- 
ing the solid treatment. 

The effect of these influences upon the 
architecture of the day, it may be premature 
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to predict. From what we have said, the|the United Kingdom) 


change has been in the direction of greater 
complexity. The homogeneous and solid con- 
struction of stone is gradually giving place to a 
more composite and cellular mode of build- 
ing, in which artificial products and fabrics of 
the most varied kind enter. Solid, thick stone 
walls are less used; brick, concrete, terra- 
cotta, faience, in combination with iron and 
steel, are rapidly supplanting the mono- 
lithic system of building, especially in 
America. A skeleton structure of steel, with 
the interstitial spaces filled in by certain 
walls of light material, is a mode of building 
common to all the cities in the States. In 
this country, artificial stones, cement, iron 
and steel, and a host of new materials of a 
decorative character are competing with 
stone and timber, and it is left to the archi- 
tect to combine and adapt them in the best 
way he can. No longer are solidity and 
massiveness required to give stability and 
resist external forces as of yore, but the 
designer has to arrange his materials so that 
each shall do its part. Resistance of pressure 
or strain is now to be met by specially- 
designed sections of masonry or iron dis- 
tributed in the body of the work, so that the 
material is employed to the most economical 
advantage. These are the problems which 
the modern designer has to face. Hitherto 
he has been groping in the dark, trying to 
bring his design into line with old examples, 
sometimes ignoring the new conditions, at 
other times clothing them with old forms, 
courses which are leading him into a 
hopeless state of distrust and uncertainty. 
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TECHNICAL OBJECTIONS. 


1 ae and technical points of law 
frequently impede the operation of the 
London Building Act. District «surveyors 
and Metropolitan magistrates are often at 
loggerheads about some point of wording a 
notice, the date of serving a notice, or some 
question of interpretation. These vexatious 
hindrances only serve to delay the admini- 
stration of the law, and to encourage litigious 
owners and builders to disobey the regula- 
tions of the Act. Several instances of this 
kind have occurred of late. Not long ago 
the London County Council moved for a rule 
nisi, before the Divisional Court of Queen’s 
Bench, for a mandamus, calling upon Mr. 
Mead, the Metropolitan magistrate, to show 
cause why he should not hear a summons 
under the Dangerous Buildings Clause. In 
this case the County Council “had not 
been able to find out who was the owner of 
the buildings in a dangerous state, and the 
notice had been affixed, according to statute, 
on the premises. This mode of serving the 
notice was not considered right by the magis- 
trate, who thought that the summons ought 
to be served personally on the unknown 
owner, as required by the Summary Juris- 
diction Act. As was pointed out by the 
counsel of the County Council, if this ruling 
was right, it would be impossible for the Act 
to be carried out in all cases where the 
owners could not be found. <A rule in this 
case was granted by their Lordships. We 
believe it is no uncommon occurrence for the 
County Council to find it difficult to trace 
the real owner of a dangerous building. 
Clause 106 of the Act makes it clear that 
if the certificate of the surveyor is to the 
effect that a certain structure is in a 
dangerous state, the Council may cause 
the same to be shored up and secured 
and a proper hoarding put up for the 
protection of passengers, and shall cause a 
notice to be served on the owner or occu- 
pier of the premises requiring him forthwith 
to take down or secure the same. If the 
Owner cannot be found, section 188 provides 
that the notice may be served by delivering a 
lah, baie at, or sending it ina registered 

etter by post, to the last known residence (in 


m) of the person, or to 
some person on the premises, or if no person 
be found on the premises, then by fixing a 
copy on some conspicuous part of the build- 
ing. A sub-clause says any notice by this 
Act served on the ‘‘ owner” or ‘‘ occupier ” 
may be addressed by the description of 
the ‘‘owner” or ‘‘occupier” of the pre- 
mises (naming the premises) in respect 
of which the notice is served without 
further name or description. According to 
these provisions, the County Council had 
strictly, it would appear, followed the Act. 
In another instance, the magistrate at the 


Westminster Police-court was called upon to | J 


decide a case in dispute between a builder 
and a district surveyor. The builder obtained 
a building agreement from the Crown in 
respect of some buildings, and was about to 
rebuild loftier and larger premises; but the 
district surveyor objected to the plans, and 
gave notice of the same, on the ground, among 
other things, that sufficient open space was not 
provided for at the rear of the new buildings. 
The magistrate decided that the district 
surveyors notice was wrong, and should 
have been differently framed. The builder’s 
appeal was accordingly allowed, with costs. 
We are not informed what was wrong in the 
notice; but the question of greater concern 
to the holders of property is that their rights 
in respect of buildings erected prior to the 
passing of the Act ought to be observed. 

We could mention other instances in which 
magistrates have refused to hear summonses 
on the ground of informal or defective 
notices, the consequence of which has been 
a delay, or the case has been dismissed. A 
well-framed notice depends on many tech- 
nical points—on a careful study of the defi- 
nitions of the Act, and of various provisions 
such as given under section 187 et seg. No 
doubt there is considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in carrying out these provisions. 
Responsible owners absent themselves to 
avoid expense ; occupiers are not to be found, 
and magistrates are eager to find out errors 
in the notices. Great responsibility falls 
upon the district surveyor in these circum- 
stances: instead of being assisted, he is 
thwarted in the performance of his duty. 
The unfortunate part of the technical -oppo- 
sition is that dangerous structures, inferior 
construction, and the encroachment on areas 


in and round buildings ; erections of greater. 


height than are permitted by statute law are 


allowed to pass, and the spirit of the Act 


is seriously impaired. We have no doubt 
the objections of the surveyor in some cases 
are trivial and vexatious, or there has been.a 
lack of cordiality between owner or builder 
and district surveyor, the latter may haye 
acted precipitately on insufficient evidence, 
without giving the builder the opportunity 
of seeing the mistake. But in the majority 
of instances the fault is with the owner who 
likes to ‘‘ steal a march,” or take advantage 
of a wrongly-dated or worded notice. In the 


case of dangerous and neglected structures, 


the Act allows the owner, if dissatisfied, to 
give notice in writing to the Council of his 
desire to refer to arbitration; he may, in 
fact, appoint an independent surveyor to 
report in conjunction with the district sur- 
veyor on the state of the structure, and if 
they cannot agree, the question may be re- 
ferred to a third surveyor previously ap- 
pointed as an arbitrator. These provisions 
allow the owner of any dangerous or ob- 
jectionable building to obtain a fair hearing. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


i Bae third ordinary meeting for the present 
- session of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the President, Mr. Hampden W. 


Pratt, F.R.I,B.A., in the chair. The following | 

:— | interpreted by some architects as an encourage- 
‘“‘The building is to. 
Fry, J. Haslam, ©. F. Innocent, E. H. Kent, | belong to Class B, and is to be completed in all 
IP. G. May, E. O. Payne, W. S. Payne, J. H.| respects accordingly,” is the pithiness whichis -— 


fourteen gentlemen were elected as members 
K. P. Archer, A. C. Stair, C. C. Duggan, R. C. 


Pearson, C.E. Pease, C. M. Quilter, and E, R. 


Taylor. Mr. N. L. Ashburner had, it was . 


stated. been reinstated as a member, and five 
nominations for. membership were read. The 
Present announced that the annual conversazione 
would be held on Friday, the 26th inst. (a fort- 
night hence) at the Matinée Theatre, late St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place, W., where a 
play, specially written by Mr. IF. D. Clapham, 
would be rendered at 8.45 p.m., entitled ‘‘ ‘The 
Broken Contract; or an Egyptian Enigma.”’ 


A PROPOSAL FOR CLASSIFYING BUILDERS’ WORK. 


“Mr. S. Fruyt Crarxson, F.R.L.B.A., past- 
president, read the following paper on this sub- 
ject :—The proposal is that Classes, such as fair 
(A), good (B), best (C) shall be agreed upon. The 
suggestion is made in the interest of employers, 
architects, and contractors. It will probably be 
about equally serviceable to all, as long as con- 
tract amounts are settled by competition tendering. 
Other systems besides competition may be tried 
with advantage ; but at present the greater part 
of the work is allotted in that method, which 
seems likely to be kept to also in the immediate 
future. Drawings, specifications, quantities, 
competitive estimates, clerks of works, and other 
superintendence, and 5 per cent. are the recog- 
nised machinery by which an employer gets 


exactly what he ought to wish for, and is assured ~ 


that he is to pay no more than the market price 
for it. We propose only a minorimprovement in 


the regular machinery. Let us see.why it seems 


desirable. 
GRADATION IN QUALITY 


is as legitimate in builders’ work as it is in any- 
thing. _ People know this very well, though they 
may grumble when gradation takes too wide a 
range. Proportion is not simply securing the 
right relation of function and apparent importance. 
Thorough proportion requires that materials and 
workmanship shall be varied judiciously by the 
architect in different buildings, and in different 
parts of the same building. Blunders and wild ten- 
dering will account for anything, but there will be 
smiles, and notes ef admiration also, for less 
outrageous disparities—which might often be 


traced to misapprehension as to the class of work ~ 


required. Between work of the highest class’ 
and fair work without pretension to excellence, 
there is a wide distance. From work ranking 
with the best of all time we reach by pas 
stages the most ordinary work—sound and 
serviceable, though wanting in fineness of quality 
and finish; and thence the déclassés may be 
reached—found in building as in life. Certain 
contractors lay themselves out for work of a 
certain kind—selecting workpeople and materials. 
accordingly—and anything out of the usual 
course meets with less cordial welcome, and is 
sometimes not competed for with eagerness.. 
The selection of such imperfectly sympathetic 
contractors accounts for other bad tenders—as 
also the selection of people who differ a good 
deal in the class of their business. Classification | 
of work will not help us over all difficulties, but 
it may be of service in many. Any decent names 
of classes will prove better than any others as 
soon as they are generally accepted. Naming of 
sub-classes would cause little trouble ; everyone 
could do it for himself, or definitions might be 
agreed upon. from time to time, and then used in 
general practice. There must naturally be two- 
extremes and a mean.- The worst work with 
which an architect could be connected would 
be at one end, first-rate monumental work at. 
the other, and something better than the one and 
less excellent than the other between. : 
SUGGESTED CLASSES. a ; 
Class A.—Nothing special anywhere; the most 
current things in all trades. Class B.—Some-- 
thing below the best; special design, adaptation, : 
&c., in the more important parts of the building ;. 
good execution, but a keen regard for cost.. 
Class C.—Eixcellence in materials and execution ; . 
the most finished work of the time; for the best. 
public and private buildings. Objectors will hint 
that some contractors might try to supply the 
least costly work of its class—in fact, the worst 
work which the architect would pass—instead of 
what was intended; but the same sort of con-~ 
tractors do that sort of thing now. It will also- 
be suggested that several specifications . are 
not effective, and that classification might be 


ment to undue brevity. 
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feared ; but the passion for detail will keep most 
architects on the old lines. Hurried, slovenly, 
and generally inferior specifications (and draw- 
ing) should not increase in number, as they 
are serious evils; but it does not follow 
that anything which might prevent an in- 
ferior specification from failing hopelessly 
would necessarily be an evil. Hopeless failure 
results when everything proves adverse; but 
arbre pleasantly full, well-occupied lives, and a 
ealthy appetite for compromise, enable many 
meagre specifications to keep their virtue. Some- 
times they are even (in retrospect) looked upon as 
blessings in disguise. Some employers appreciate 
low tenders; the architect who has obtained so 
much for so little is spoken of as skilful and 
economical; and the contractor, if treated with 
udicious liberality, does not object to posing as a 
enefactor who works more cheaply than other 
people. Contractors are sometimes informed, in 
suitable language, that they are not to add a large 
sum per page of specification to their tenders, 
because the specification seems unusually big, and 
so much per drawing also, because some of the 
detail drawings, which will form part of the con- 
tract, have been prepared in good time instead of 
later on. Shrewd employers have the same thing 
in view when they ask whether a specification of 
150 pages is really necessary, and hint that 
explanations about moderation in quality to the 
builders submitting tenders should be very pre- 
cise. The mention of a recognised class of work 
at the beginning of a specification 
NEED NOT LEAD TO THE OMISSION FROsf 
SPECIFICATION 

ofa word. The proposed prefatory words would, 
however, throw a strong light upon every detail. 
There are pieces of work which fall to every one 
of us, where time is so all-important, that delay 
of a few days in starting the work may lead to 
serious reflections on the energy and resource of 
the architect. These are, happily, exceptional 
cases, though apparently on the increase. But 
an architect thus pressed for time, after describing 
all special items and throwing the rest of the 
work into one of the proposed classes, might feel 
solid ground under his feet in carrying through 
a contract. The Classification would frequently 
be, in effect, 


A RECORD OF THE RESULT OF NEGOTIATIONS $ 


such a record as ought to be in writing, in view 
of the uncertain future—for general understand- 
ings are frequently misunderstood : memory fails, 
or ill-will and bad blood distort it, and much 
else ; or parties die and give no sign. People 
who can get on with very imperfect specifications 
manage to struggle through with more perfect 
ones. Difficulties arise when a contractor tries 
to supply a good deal less, and an employer at 
the same time asks for a good deal more, than 
the. discreet architect considers that the con- 
tract provides. The employer, who anxiously 
suggested explanations to the contractors as 
to a moderate sum and a good deal of 
work for it, may find that events before the 
contract was signed, after a busy interval, 
become more and more shadowy. He then 
prayed, as a favour, for mediocre work; now he 
and his friends read the specification with much 
care, and interpret conventional phrases literally 
and liberally—and there is perhaps assistance for 
them from legal minds. If the contract made it 
quite clear that work of Class A was intended, 
such an employer might be disposed to leave 
things alone. An architect selected because he 
has a reputation for thoroughness and work of 
high quality ; an appeal by the employer for the 
mildest treatment such a reputation will permit ; 
resolute ee and a low contract sum ; and 
in the sequel a tender solicitude for the keeping 
up of the architect’s reputation—might thus, in 
the future, be treated by a playwright as one of 
the dramatic situations possible only in the elder 
days. No minor change will prove a panacea for 
all building ills. A trial of classification is only 
a modest little practical proposal. It could be 
easily introduced, and should be generally accepted 
in a short time. 


SEVERAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSED 
CLASSIFICATION 

were raised in the discussion which followed the 

reading of the paper. The Prestpenr remarked 

that at first sight the matter seemed very simple ; 


but the more it was looked into, the more difficult 


any such system appeared to realise in a 
racticable way. If they inspected a completed 
uilding it was quite possible to classify itas A, B, 
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or C; but how could they classify a structure not 
yet commenced? ‘The different degrees of merit 
in buildings were, after all, matters of specifica- 
tion, and rather depended on qualities of material 
than on workmanship. He could conceive of 
contractors very reasonably saying, for their own 
reputation’s sake, that their works were only of 
one class, and that the best, and thus the first 
class of men would be self-excluded from tender- 
ing for works of class B or A. Again, many 
buildings would fall under various classes in 
their several parts. He thought the question 
was much more one for builders to discuss than 
for architects. 

Mr. W. H. Sers-Smirn, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Clarkson, said his proposal was 
very fresh, but he feared it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to put into practice. After all, 
two-thirds of the cost of a building was for work- 
manship, and this must be paid for in any case 
at trade union rates. The suggestion was one 
for consideration between architects and clients 
rather than architects and builders, and it was 
most desirable that from the very outset the 
architect should know the character of building 
desired by the owner. 

Mr. J. H. Leantna said they were so much 
indebted to Mr. Clarkson for giving so much con- 
sideration to a subject of great interest to the 
profession that he was sorry to have to totally 
disagree with his conclusions. The question had 
been the undercurrent of an architect’s life for 
years. Every professional man felt that, let him 
do what he might, he could not always get what 
he wanted from the contractor, and yet he realised 
that he could not reject everything. In every 
contract the builder seemed to look round and 
expect some advantage, and the architect felt a 
little reluctance in squeezing the utmost from the 
contractor. In the case of a job which was 
obviously not of the highest class there was still 
more leniency in the mind of the professional 
man. A distinction should be made between such 
cases and those in which the architect, instead of 
being master of the works and chief director, was 
merely a spectator. Just as a horse could tell in 
a few minutes whether his rider knew his business, 
so did a builder, with a few feelers, and an inter- 
view, and a detail, know his architect. Seeing 
how far he could go, and being only human, the 
builder generally went that far, and a little 
farther. But they were discussing the effect of 
all this upon the practice of the qualified and 
honest practitioner ; as for the other class of man, 
nothing could be done for him, and, the sooner 
the publicfound him out the better. Now it was 
suggested by Mr. Clarkson that the establish- 
ment of a series of classes or grades of quality 
would dispel this hitherto unspoken-of element 
of uncertainty in building, and that by adopting 
this system they would eliminate the speculative 
margins which builders when tendering on the 
present system were compelled to allow. The 
classification was not, it appeared, to take the 
place of the architect’s specifications ; on the 
contrary, it would not lead to the omission of a 
single word. Its effect would, therefore, be to 
further define the architect’s definitions, or, as 
Mr. Clarkson had put it, ‘‘to throw a strong 
light upon every detail.’’? He proposed, there- 
fore, to examine briefly where the differences 
between good and bad materials and workman- 
ship were to be found. Firstly, by the fitness 
and efficiency of its several parts, such as thick- 
nesses of walls, scantlings of timber, and the 
amount of detail put into finishings; these surely 
were matters entirely determined by the specifica- 
tion, the drawings, and details. Secondly, by 
the quality of the materials used and the style 
and finish of the workmanship. Attempts were 
made in most specifications to regulate this factor 
algo, and it was presumably this branch of 
the specification to which Mr. Clarkson would 
make his classification apply. He (Mr. Leaning) 
made these apparently superfluous generalisations 
because there seemed to be a confusion of ideas in 
Mr. Clarkson’s definition. He said that Class B 
related to ‘Special Design, Adaptation,” &c. 
Did this mean that the builder was tendering 
from }th scale drawings, and that he must allow 
for some special mouldings and architectural 
efforts, which would come in the first category, 
here and there, although not shown or specified ? 
Or did it mean that for the class of buildings in 
which such things were to be found? Class B 
was the one most suitable; but as it read it was 
misleading, because Class C reverted to the second 
category, and said, ‘‘ Excellence in Materials and 
Execution.”’ He (the speaker) wished to empha- 
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sise this, because it brought him to his first point 
—viz., that the classification could only be made 
to apply to the quality of materials and work- 
manship, and not to the drawings and detail. 
The latter, of course, were dealt with by the 
quantities, and if varied, could be adjusted. 
Mr, Clarkson did not mention quantities, but 
alluded to contractors tendering at so much per 
detail and so much per page of specification. ° 
That might, perhaps, explain his difficulty. How 
was it that a speculating builder could produce a 
house for so much less than could the architect? 
Largely, he (Mr. Leaning) maintained, by 
economies effected in the first category, such as 
varied proportions for mortar. and concrete, 
thinner inner walls, reduced  scantlings of 
timber and lap of tiles or slates, omissions 
of roof boarding and felt, omissions of grounds 
to all joinery, two-coat plastering instead of 
three, stock mouldings, zinc instead of lead, 
cast railings instead of wrought, three-shilling ~ 
locks and eighteenpenny taps, cast-iron mantel 
registers instead of grates, varnish in leu 
of French polish, cement fillets for flashing, 
composition gaspipes, no attempt at ventilation, 
15oz. glass instead of 2loz., &c., &c., and, in 
addition, the omission of architect’s fees and sur- 
veyor’s charges. All these were quite distinct 
from any general saving in quality of materials 
or workmanship, and were capable of clear and 
easy definition by drawings and specifications. 
They did not, therefore, concern architects, but 
with the second category they were now seriously 
dealing ; but even here there was very little 
which could evade clear definition. ‘The specu- 
lating builder saved by using grizzles and placers 
for his brickwork, and employed promoted 
labourers to build it, with the result that there 
was no bond, the joints were badly filled, and the 
perpends bad. He used sand no one else would - 
have, lime that was stale, spruce deal for floors 
and joinery, foreign steel, light lead pipes and 
light lead or zinc, thick laminated slates, 
probably inferior Port Madocs. Lastly, and 
most important, the speculating builder employed 
piecework, which meant the minimum of labour 
everywhere. But even here, as regarded ma- 
terials, the architect was able, without much 
trouble, to bind the builder hand and foot. He 
could specify the maker of his facing bricks, the 
maker of his lime and cement, the maker and 
quality of his glazed bricks or rubbers, the 
quality of his sand and where it was to be 
obtained, the maker of his steel work, the quar- 
ries and quality of his stone, the weight of his 
lead and zinc, and so on. The architect’s chiet 
difficulty was with regard to his timber and deal. 
As to these, insistence upon well-known brands 
seemed to be the only safe guide ; but considering 
the fact that the joinery and carpentry generally 
amounted to one-fifth part of the whole job, and 
that half that represented labour, while the dif- 
ference between the best deals now used for 
buildings and fourths was not more than 30 per 
cent., the possible saving on a £2,000 job could 
not be more than about £60. As to labour, it 
must be admitted that the architect could not 
specify so precisely. ‘The only protection, espe- 
clally just now, was to go to builders who held a 
command of the labour market, and with whom 
their leading men in each trade had worked 
for years. An acquaintance with the methods 
of workmen and with the capabilities of 
modern machines, and a careful study of the 
various ways of doing the same thing and the 
relative value of the results, ought to qualify an 
architect not only to specify intelligently, but also 
to be certain of getting what he wanted. They 
saw, then, that the proportion of work in a build- 
ing which was indefinable was really quite small, 
and got smaller with every day of our increasing 
technical education. The classification would be 
very well if applied to separate articles ; but when 
applied to a collective mass it ceased to have any 
meaning. Further, it allowed nothing for. 
questions of taste, nor for locality. He hoped he 
had succeeded in showing that by the present 
system it was quite possible, and by many 
architects whose name it would be invidious to 
mention, to produce works of the very best de- 
scription, and, where necessary, to economise 
without any sacrifice of good construction or 
taste. It required a great deal of attention to 
secure this result, but so did everything worth, 
doing, and Mr. Clarkson s proposed classification 
would need quite as much definition as the specifi- 
cation would. (Quantity surveyors were often 
reviled for their long-winded specifications. 
They were willing martyrs; they had their 
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reward in a long rest after the signing of the 
contract, for with their specifications and an 
intelligent builder there was no contingency that 
could arise which was not answered by a clause 
in the specification ; without such a specification 
daily letters arrived asking what had been taken, 
and how the contractor was to carry out the work. 

Mr. J. Doverass Marnews thought there could 
be little difficulty with the best class, and little 
more with the lowest class of buildings ; but many 
obstacles would present themselves in the way of 
getting work of the quality demanded for the 
medium classes. The differences in timber and 
fittings could all be covered by the specification 
and drawings, and he feared that the builder’s 
tendency would be to carry out each work accord- 
ing to the class just below that specified. He 
would suggest that Mr. Clarkson should write 
a further paper on the subject for consideration 
at the R.1.B.A., in which the treatment of this 
subject should be a little less foggy. 

Mr. Henry Loyecroye thought the names of 
classes should be reversed, and that ‘‘A’’ should 
denote the best quality, and ‘‘C”’ the lowest. 
What would Mr. Clarkson do in the case ofa 
building specified to be of the poorest class, if 
subsequently defects showed themselves in the 
building? Could not the contractor shelter him - 
self uader the fact that it was specified to be of 
the lowest quality ? 

Mr. J. Osnorne Sarrn held that no builder 
could mistuke the class of building required if 
the specification and drawings were clear and 
materially consistent; and Mr. Max Cuarke 
failed to see what object would be gained by the 
architect or building owner by the proposed 
classification. All builders believed that the work 
reqnired belonged to the lowest class. 

Mr. Ciarxson, in replying to the vote of 
thanks, said he was surprised that so few 
speakers had seen the desirability of such classi- 
fication. He should not abandon the subject, 
but should carry the proposal further in a paper 
to be read elsewhere. 


SOME NEW BUILDING MATERTALS—ASBESTIC AND 


PETRIFITE, 


Mr. H. D. Szartes-Woop, F.R.1.B.A., past- 
president, read the following paper on these 
materials. 

ASBESTIC, 


Asbestic comes to this country, he explained, 
from Lower Canada, and is a name given toa 
by-product from the manufacture of asbestos 
from serpentine. After the fine white fibrous 
asbestos has been extracted by machinery, this 
sand ** and it is the various uses to which 
this can ve put that he proposed to call attention. 
[t is claimed for plaster made with ordinary 
lime and asbestic (the proportion recommended 
being Scwt. of lime to 1 ton of asbestic) that 
it is absolutely fireproof, and  being$ fibrous 
and possessing very great elasticity, there is 
no cracking, chipping, or crumbling away, and 
nails driven into it enter in the same way as into 
a pine board, and can be easily withdrawn. This 
plaster is also a perfect non-conductor of heat. 
[t is stated that this plaster, being a perfect non- 
conductor of sound, has a curious effect on the 
room or hall where it is used, making them much 
easier for singing or speaking in. For the pro- 
tection of metale, this substance has a great 
future. An elaborate series of experiments were 
carried out by General Povey Smith, when he 
found that asbestic not only protected the metal 
against fire, but at the same time preserved it 
from any corrosion. The covering properties of 
the asbestic plaster are about 40 per cent. more 
than those of ordinary plaster, and it is 40 per 
cent. lighter to handle; the mixing and applica- 
tion are so much easier that there is a saving of 
26 per cent. in actual labour. The 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


are given as under:—For rough coat: Slake 
about 3ewt. of lime, and while liquid run it 
through a sieve into a box large enough to hold 
one ton of asbestic. Mix thoroughly, adding the 
requisite amount of water. After the lime and 
asbestic are thoroughly mixed, the plaster should 
be allowed to stand at least twenty-four hours 
before being used. For finishing coat: Mix two 
parts of lime to one of asbestic finish and gauge 
with plaster of Paris. No hair or sand is + 
quired. The price of the asbestic, per ton of 
2,2401b., is £3; asbestic finish, £5. The sole 
agents for London are Messrs. Witty and Wyatt 
of 88, Leadenhall-street, E.C. where ni sere 
samples can be seen. | état 


The plaster takes about |b 


three weeks in setting to get thoroughly hard, 
and it gradually toughens after that time. The 
asbestic is now being made up in slabs about tin. 
thick; these can be worked as easily as wood, 
and as non-conductors of heat and cold they can 
be utilised for walls, ceiling3, cornices, mosaics, 
&c., and can be used out of doors and coloured as 
required. This material is far more suitable for 
buildings in new countries, such as Africa or 
West Australia, than corrugated iron or canvas 
and framing. The non-conducting property of 
asbestic plaster would be of great value. For 
hot countries glazed asbestic tiles are being made 
for roofing purposes. In the manufacture of paper, 
asbestic is being largely used. Paper 130in. in width 
is being produced in one factory for building pur- 
poses. Asbestic has been recently selected by the 
London County Council as one of the fireproof 
materials that may be used in the alterations at 
Olympia. Talking over the subject of this paper 
with Mr. Drew, when at Furness Abbey, the 
lecturer asked him what new material in his 
opinion was most wanted. He replied, ‘‘ An 
artificial slate.’’ In the samples produced, the 
surface is smoother than intended ; but they show 
that a good roof covering can be made in this 
way.. They would be light, non-combustible, 
and non-conducting, and could be made to any 
shade of colour. 
PETRIFILE 

is a white cement which appears to have the 
power of binding together almost any material 
that can be thought of.. The principle of the 
invention was discovered in 1891; but it was not 
until some years later that a cheap and practical 
method of making petrifite was worked out and 
patented, and even now it is not practically on 
the market, though he was informed that it is 
hoped it may be by the 15th of this month. 
During the lapse of time from its discovery a 
large series of exhaustive and interesting experi- 
ments have been made, and some wonderful 
results obtained. Messrs. David Kirkaldy and Son 
have reported on the following experiments :— 


hac Piers Resvutr. 

25 per cent. Portland cement an . 

clean pit mud, petrifite, and or- | Petrifite seen 
a gth. 


dinary sea-sand. : 
Petrifite and common earth. grease 


Natural Bath stone: 10 per cent.) Nearly twice as 
petrifite and ordinary sea-sand. strong. 
Natural Portland stone: 25 per cent. | Stronger when 
petrifite and ordinary sea-sand. ) only 30 days old. 
Marble Carrara blocks: 50 percent. | Hight per cent. 
dust from the same with petrifite. { stronger. 
Tensile strength : 25 per cent. Port- 
land cement and clean pit mud. \ Over five times as 
25 rer cent. petrifite and clean zy strong. 
mud, 
Tensile strength: 25 per cent. petri- | Over seven times 
fite, sea mud, and powdered chalk. } as strong. 
Porosity : 25 per cent. Portland 
cement and clean pit mud. 25 per | Nine times less 
cent. petrifite cement and clean \ porous. 
sea-sand. ] 


In a further report made by Messrs. Kirkaldy 
in May, 1897, as to the effect of immersion in 
water, it was found to reduce the ordinary petri- 
fite 25 per cent. in strength, as against 10, per 
cent. in natural Portland stone and 20 per cent. 
natural Bath stone; but in samples made with 
hydraulic petrifite, which is ordinary petrifite 
mixed with from 5 to 10 per cent. of inexpensive 
materials, the diminution in strength is slight. 
As regards hardness of surface and hardness 
internally, there is hardly any appreciable differ- 
ence between 2 to 1 Portland and 6 to 1 or 9 to 1 
petrifite. A backing of 6 to 1 petrifite, faced 
with 3 parts plaster of Paris to 1 of petrifite, 
yields a hard and smooth surface very suitable 
for walls. The tests made to ascertain the relative 
adherence of petrifite mortar show that 6 
of sand to 1 of petrifite adheres as well to 
the face of rough bricks as good Portland 
cement mortar mixed 3 to 1. In the case of 
bricks with rather smooth surfaces, petrifite 
mortar gave nearly four times the adhesive 
strength. Petrifite mortar mixed 3 to 1 with 
smooth bricks had ten times the adhesive strength 
of the same proportion of Portland cement mortar. 


Another feature of petrifite is that it adheres to. 


wood. Messrs. Kirkaldy summarise their two 
reports by stating that petrifite has the following 
valuable properties :—(1) Its combinations have 
great crushing and tensile strength and adhesive 
qualities. 
the presence of which, even in small quantities, 
would be fatal to the setting of Portland and 


other cements, and bind together into useful 


blocks many substances which cannot now be 
utilised. (3) Dirty or unwashed materials can 
e used, which is not the case with other 


‘| Wood on the motion of — 


(2) It will solidify unclean materials, 


¢ : 


cements. (4) Its compounds do not sweat ~ 
or effloresce, thus enabling sea sand to be « 
to wood — 
(6) As ordinarily used it solidifies — 
slowly, so that work need not be hurried; it — 
then dries and sets hard with great rapidity. — 


used. (5) It will adhere perfectly 
or iron. 


(7) It is so powerful that a much smaller quantity 


suffices, considerably reducing the cost of freight — 
(8) After setting has commenced, 


and transport. 
it can be still used again, as but little deteriora-. 
tion takes place, unlike other cements, when 


small quantities have to be mixed for immediate — 
(9) It does not become inert after exposure — 


use. 
to a damp atmosphere. (10) It may be used 
when quite freshly made, without fear of failure. 
Messrs. Slunger and Blount’s report states that 
petrifite, when mixed with a suitable aggregate— 


é.g., sand—expands on setting to about the same ~ 


small extent as Portland cement. Mr. G. F. 


Harris, stone and quarry expert, summarises his — 
very interesting report on petrifite sandstone, - 
that the Petrifite Company can deliver a first- — 
class dressed building stone in London at a price — 
under half that of dressed natural building stone, — 
and of a superior quality. As a plaster, petrifite » 
has been reported on by Mr. Marson. Its advant- « 
ages over Portland cement are that it can be used: 
with sea-sand without risk of efflorescence, and — 


the surface is harder and closer than when 


Thames mud is used. Petrifite grips the whole - 


surface, both smooth and rough places, and, being 


‘¢ fatter’? than Portland cement, can be laid - 
Compared with | 


more easily and dries better. 
Keene’s cement, it has the advantage of being 
non-porous, much harder when set, and can be 
worked much more quickly. If petrifite com-. 


pounds are painted whilst wet, the paint sinks ~ 


into the soft material. It takes no longer to dry 
than ordinary paint put on woodwork. In twenty- 
four hours a room can be finished and ready for 


occupation. » With colouring matter, petrifite and © 


water is a first-class substitute for ordinary dis- 
temper. As a cement for iron, an ordinary 
galvanised iron building can be covered with 
petrifite plaster, and will adhere perfectly. Petri- 
fite has one special quality—viz., that the water 
which is added does not evaporate but enters into 
a chemical union with the cement. The harden- 
ing process takes a very short time; it may be 
delayed by cold weather. Used as artificial wood, 
petrifite mixed with sawdust has certain advan- 
tages over ordinary wood. This artificial wood 


can be cast into any shape or size, and can be ~ 
worked with the same tools as ordinary wood. — 


Tt also has the advantage that it can be made in 


large masses, uniform in quality and strength — 
Petrifite can be run, moulded, or — 
worked by a tool; either moulded and built in © 
the walling in blocks, or run and modelled 


throughout. 


in situ. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Searles- _ 
Mr. Sern -Smirs, | 
seconded by Mr. C. H. Broprs. In reply to the - 
President, Mr. G. F. Seppon, the engineer to — 
the Petrifite Company, gave some further particu- _ 
lars as to that material, and explained that when 
placed on the market the price would be about 
60s. a ton, or 50s. for the petrified cement, thus 
comparing with Keene’s cement. The Prestpenr 
remarked that they had heard all the advantages 
of the material—what were its weak points? To ~ 


which Mr. Seppon said that Messrs. Kirkaldy — 


could not find any weak points—a reply received 
with hearty laughter and applause. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—VIIL. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Execr. Eves. 


ACCUMULATORS (continued). 


AVING shown the possibility of storing — 


energy, it now remains for us to consider 


the various storage cells on the market, and to — 
add such particulars respecting the characteristic 


qualities, capacities, weights, and dimensions of — 


each kind, as may lead to the proper selection — 


of a battery to suit the requirements of individual - 


cases. Weshall then refer to the general methods — 
of working accumulators, and it is particularly — 
important to remember that storage cells Play FE a 

at- 


very useful part in private installations, an 


. 


consequently the choice, fixing, and working- — 
demand more attention than in central lighting — 


stations, where fully qualified engineers are in 


constant attention. Many firms now undertake 
to fix batteries, and to maintain them in working 
order by contract. In cases where unqualific 
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persons have to attend to them, it is a good plan 
to adopt this method, since the abuse of accumu- 
lators is always attended by bad results. With 
private instalJations it is advisable to call in the 
makers or some expert to inspect the storage cells 
at regular intervals, by which means the life of 
the accumulators may be prolonged. 

The following are the most common types of 
cells in use for private installations :—The 
“E.P.S.”’ cell, the “ D.P.’’ cell, the ‘* Epstein”’ 
cell, the ‘‘ Chloride” cell, the ‘‘1.E.8.”’ cell, and 
the ‘‘ Tudor ”’ cell. 

The E.P.S. cells are manufactured by the 
Electrical Power Storage Co., and are well known 
both for private installations and central stations. 
This type is of the Faure or pasted plate pattern, 
and as these cells have been in use for many 
years, they have undergone many improvements, 
and now are justly considered among the best on 
the market. Their low cost of maintenance and 
high efficiency have given every satisfaction. 
There are two general types of E.P.S. cells 
adapted for private installations, the earlier 
‘« L”’ type, and the more recent ‘‘ K”’ or high- 
discharge type. The former is specially recom- 
mended for large storage capacity, whilst the 
latter is recommended for varying loads. The 
normal rates of discharge are 4°5 and 8°5 am- 
peres per positive plate for the ‘“‘L’’ and “*K” 
types respectively. We give below particulars 
of these cells, and here may add the advantages 
claimed by the makers for the ‘‘ K’’ as against 
the “‘L”’ type:— > 

_1. The space occupied for storage per ampére 
discharge for the ‘‘K’’ is about half that re- 
quired for the ‘‘ L’’ type cells. 

2. The weight for storage per ampére dis- 
charge for the ‘‘K’’ is about three-fifths that 
necessary for the ‘‘ L’’ type cells. 

3. The number of plates to be maintained with 
the ‘‘ K”’ type is only half the number as when the 


‘«L”’ type are used, the load being the same,in |. 


both cases. 

4, The prices of the two types of cells having 
the same number of plates being approximately 
the same, the cost per ampére in the discharge 
circuit is, in the ‘‘K ’’ type, only about one-half 
that of the ‘‘ L.”’ type. 


PARTICULARS OF THE E.P.S. Cents 1n GuAss Boxes. 
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The “D. P.’’ cell is manufactured by the 
D. P. Battery Company, being the joint in- 
vention of Dujardin, Drake, and Gorham. The 
plates of this cell are built up of a number of 
roughened lead strips placed horizontally one over 
the other, the face of the plates being formed by 
the edges. To give stability, the ends of the 
strips are lead—burnt into a solid lead framework 
formed by upright rods. It is claimed for the 
D.P. cell that it combines the durability of the 
Planté cell with the capacity of a pasted type. 
The construction of the plate (1) presents a large 
active surface, and gives to them a high charge 
and discharge rate without fear of disintegration 
or buckling; and (2) enables them to expand, 
whilst forming, and contract, during discharge, 
without injury. The plates are formed in the 
same way as Planté plates. From the large 
number of private installations using these cells 
it is evident that the D.P. accumulator has proved 
itself to be a satisfactory storage cell. 

_ The ‘‘ Epstein’’ plates are prepared by boiling 
solid lead plates in a 1 per cent. solution of nitric 
acid and water until the plate assumes a dull- 
grey appearance. In this condition a deposit of 
lead salts is formed when dried in the air, and 
as this ‘adheres to the plates, a porous surface, 
insoluble in dilute sulphuric acid, results. 


_ Furthermore, the surface of the plates is in- 


creased five-fold since both sides are corrugated, 


and, after boiling, is in a condition to be formed 
_ electrically, and it very readily acquires con- 


siderable electrical capacity. These cells are 


_ particularly adapted for very heavy discharges, 


s'nce there is no tendency to dislodge the active 
material from the grooves. The normal maximum 
rate of discharge is 30 amperes per positive plate, 
which for short periods may be doubled. Under 
the normal rate of discharge the capacity is 120 
to 150 ampére hours per positive plate, whilst at 
half the normal rate the capacity is 140 to 170 
ampere hours per positive plate. 

‘Since this cell was introduced it has rapidly 
grown in favour, and is much used in private 
installations ; and for the purpose of making 
comparisons between the Epstein and other cells, 
particulars of the various sizes are given below. 
The advantages claimed for this cell are :—(1) 
Great mechanical strength, and no tendency to 
buckling, since the solid web of lead in the 
middle provides a strong backbone. (2) Impossi- 
bility of disintegration of the active material. 


(3) Minimum internal resistance, because of the | 


intimate contact between the active material and 
the conducting parts. (4) Impossibility of ‘‘ local 
action ’’ taking place between the active material 
and the conducting parts. 
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The ‘‘chloride’”’ cell is manufactured by the 
Chloride Electric Storage Syndicate, Ltd., and 
from the results which havealready been obtained, 
it is looked upon as one of the most promising 
storage cells, and is rapidly coming into favour, 


ralthough but recently introduced commercially. 


Both at Manchester—where it is used for equal- 
ising the distribution of electrical energy during 
periods of heavy loads, and for relieving the 
generators after midnight—and in connection 
with the Isle of Man tramway system, it has 
proved itself capable of withstanding rough usage 
and heavy discharges. 

The method of manufacturing the cells is 
unique, and embodies certain features of con- 
struction different from those already mentioned. 
Small square tablets made by mixing chloride of 
lead with a given proportion of chloride of zinc, 


‘are placed in a mould so that a grid or framework 


of lead alloyed with a small percentage of anti- 
mony may be cast round them, great pressure 
being applied to force the molten mixture into 
the mould. On removing the chlorine and zinc 
from the compound plate by a process of electrical 
disintegration (which takes place when the plates 
are immersed in a dilute solution of zinc chloride 
together with zinc plates, and a current sent 
through them), there is left a considerable amount 
of porous lead within the framework. They may 
then be readily formed electrically in the usual 
way, which gives the plates a more homogeneous 
and perfect nature, absolutely uniform and of 
maximum porosity, enabling them to have an 
exceptionally high storage capacity. Further- 
more, the process gives a combination of perfect 
electrical and mechanical connection between the 
framework and the active material. ‘The great 
porosity of the active material and the special 
process of manufacture permit a very high rate 
of charge and discharge; in fact, the makers 
claim that they may be discharged, if desired, in 
one or two hours, without detriment or risk of 
damage, and charged in three hours. For private 
installation work two types—the R and S types— 
are manufactured. The former, permitting very 
high rates of charge and discharge, is recommended 


for general working where the rate of discharge ; 


is. not required for more than. eight, or, nine; 
consecutive hours ; whilst the S type is recom- 
mended for high storage capacity. The following 
particulars show that the weight of these cells 
for a given capacity compare most favourably 
with any cell in general use. The advantages 
claimed for the chloride cells are solidity, dura- 
bility (disintegration of active material almost 
impossible), efficiency, and cheapness. 


PARTICULARS OF THE CHLORIDE CELLS. 
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Another cell recently introduced is the 
“T. E. S8.,”’ manufactured by the International 
Electric Storage Company, Ltd. The plate is 
made of a lead-shaped grid somewhat like a 
comb, and this grid is then fitted with strips of 
perforated sheet celluloid in the manner which 
has proved most successful from a practical 
point of view. The active material is then laid 


;|on, and the whole plate at this stage of its 


manufacture presents a surface entirely composed 
of lead oxide. It is then slipped into a perforated — 
celluloid envelope which it fits closely. The 
plate is then ready for use, and after its first 
formation by charging settles down into a solid 
and compact plate, which, however, van freely 
expand and contract to the required extent, and 
in which no travelling or movement of the 
particles of the active material can take place. 
The capacity of the plate is claimed to be from 
three to five times that of the E.P.S. plate of the 
same size and surface. It is also capable of 
standing heavy charges and discharges. 

The last cell which we shall describe is the 
“‘Tudor’’ cell, the invention of Henry and 
Hubert Tudor, and previous to its introduction to 
the English market it had an extensive sale on 
the Continent. The process of manufacture 
combines the Planté and Faure processes, and 
presents free play to the active mass, without 
affecting its bearer. This is acconiy, sa” by 
employing a naturally-formed plate (Planté’s 
method) as the positive, and a pasted plate 
(Faure’s method) as the negative. ‘The positive 
plate is cast in a special mould, and, having a 
number of grooves, presents in proportion to its 
weight a large amount of active surface, 
approximately eight times that of a smooth plate 
of the same external dimensions. ‘The result is 
that solidity is secured, together with perfect con- 
nection between the peroxide and the lead conduc- 
tor. The efficiency of these cells is high, and the 
durability greater than with ordinary pasted cells, 
since the positive plate is the one which deterior- 
ates most quickly. Furthermore, they may be 
quickly charged, and, if desired, may be dis- 
charged in one hour. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


T the first meeting of the session, held 

on Monday, the president, Mr. Chris- 
topher Oakley, read his opening address before a 
full gathering of the members. He referred first 
to the fact that of all the Council who governed 
the affairs of the Institution in 1868, its first 
year of existence, but two members now survive, 
Mr. R. C. Driver, of Whitehall, and Mr. W. 
Sturge, of Bristol, and strongly recommended 
the younger members to read the addresses of 
some of the former presidents, as containing 
much wise and valuable advice, and asemphasising 
the fact that the success of the Institution de- 
pended on the conduct, influence, and co-opera- 
tion of the individual members. There had been, 
he said, very little legislation during the past 
Session of Parliament which nearly affected the 
surveyors’ profession. The Extraordinary Tithe 
Act settled some doubtful points in previous 
Acts. The Market Gardens (Scotland) Act and 
the County Dublin Surveyors’ Act did not 
materially affect them. ‘The Public Offices Act 
authorised the purchase of the site of premises on, 


the north side of Lord Carrington’s House, and 
other premises in Whitehall Place, for the 
purposes of a new War Office. This clearance 
would, he thought, increase the difficulty and 
cost of obtaining offices in Westminster. The 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, had given rise 
to much discussion, and there was still a good 
deal of uncertainty as to what was ‘‘agri- 
cultural’? land and what was not, and some 
dissatisfaction among the clergy that tithe and 
rent charge should not be allowed the relief 
afforded by the Act to other incomes arising out 
of the land. The recent book of the Duke of 
Bedford’s ‘‘The Story of a Great Agricultural 
Hstate,’? showed that on one estate of 32,000 
acres the expenditure, in seven years out of 
twenty since 1876, exceeded the income by some 
£39,000, while another estate showed a deficiency 
of nearly £10,000 in five years. This seemed, 
he thought, conclusively to show the inadvisability 
of breaking up large estates to form small ones, 
for the supposed benefit of the community. The 
President next dealt at considerable length with 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, and after setting forth in some detail some 
of the facts contained in the report and the evi- 
dence, briefly condensed the conclusions of the 
Commissioners into the following :—1. That the 
fall in prices owing to foreign competition has 
caused the present grave state of affairs. 2. That 
they found no prospect of any material relaxation 
of this competition. 3. That we must look for- 
ward to a further reduction of land susceptible of 
arable cultivation at a profit, with a corresponding 
contraction of production, and diminution of our 
rural population. Referring to the effect of 
agricultural depression on property sales, the 
register of sales kept at the London Auction 
Mart showed that in the years 1875, ’85, 794, 795, 
and ’96, the sales of landed properties over 100 
acres and upwards outside London amount re- 
spectively to 96,000, 31,000, 11,500, 36,000, 
and 77,600 acres, at prices averaging respect- 
ively 52s., 32s., 258., 198., and 25s. per acre. 
The sales of freehold ground rents registered 
during each of the same five years, amounted 
respectively to £9,500, £12,000, £13,500, 
£18,000, and £25,000, the average number of 
years’ purchase being respectively 263, 273, 28, 
305, and 335 years, which at all events showed 
that there were still persons who thought such 
investments worth a high price as securities. 
The London County Council in their Improve- 
ments Act, 1897, obtained the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to three schemes of street widening—viz., 
the Strand and Holywell-street scheme, that for 
widening the southern end of Tottenham Court- 
road, and that for a new street in connection 
with the northern approach to the Tower Bridge. 
Into all these the principle of ‘‘ Betterment ”’ 
coupled with ‘* Worsement’’ entered, under 
different modifications. In conclusion, the 
President referred to the new institution build- 
ings in Great George-street, which, under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., were now making rapid progress, 
and he expressed a hope that some part at least 
might be available early next summer. 

A vote of thanks having been moved by Mr. 
i. P. Squarey, and seconded by Sir Henry Cart- 
wright, and carried unanimously, the meeting 
adjourned. 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING 
LEVELLING.—V.* 
By WALTER 


AND 


TESTER. 
SETTING-OULI THE BASE OF THE TOWER. 


FFXUIS article will be devoted to the setting-out 
of the base of the steel tower, octagonal on 
plan, the eight main pillars of which come down 
one just inside each of the corners of the octagon- 
shaped building dealt with in the last article. 
The plan and elevation, Figs. 1 and 2, show the 
section of the main pillar, and the detail of the 
base and holding-down bolts. The bases are 9ft 
by 10ft., and there is to be 14ft. by 14ft. of 
pppertts underneath the latter, at least 4ft. 6in 
uck, or more if the rock f i 
np ona ock at that level is not 
As soon as the excavations f € 
floor of the building are pa re geno 
level (as described in the last article), the holes 
for the concrete can be marked out, The dimen- 
sions required for this purpose are given on the 
accompanying elevation, Fig. 2, together with 
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certain others that will be required for setting-out, 
and it will be as well in this place to explain 
how they are arrived at. Of course, the general 
dimensions of the tower have already been settled, 
and the surveyor is supplied with the following 
particulars :—Rake of the pillar, 12° 15’ 13” out 
of vertical ; width across the tower on a diagonal 
line at the 60°00 level (above Ordnance datum), 
132ft. 9in. to the inside of the pillar ; half-width 
to the centre of the octagon, 66ft. 44in. ; hori- 
zontal width of the pillar, 4:0112ft. Now let 
us take any right-angle triangle, A BC, having 
an angle of 12° 15’ 13”, as sketch, Fig. 3. 


Angle A = 12° 16’ 13” 
4 a fT 44 ay 
59 0 es OBR 380 


otal; sl SOuae 0). aa 
Then— Sin, A x AB=BC 
And— Cosin. A x AB= AC. 


Then, from the Tables— 


Sin. 12° 15’ 13” = -2122393 
Cosin. 12 15 138 = °9772177 


That is supposing we have the long dimension 
AB; AC is found by multiplying it by 9772177, 
and BC by multiplying it by +2122393. Now 
the dimension of the tower on a diagonal line at 
60°00 level being 66ft. 43in. = 66°375 from the 
centre point to the inside of the pillar + 4-0112 
= 70°3862 to the front angle, and the length on 
the rake to the underside of the 4ft. Gin. of con- 
crete from the point where the 60:00 level cuts 
the front angle of the pillar is— 

13 1% 
4 64 


= 17 7% = 17:64583 


17°64583 x °9772177 = 172438 vertical 
17°64583 x *2122393 = 3°7451 horizontal. 


60°00 703802 
17°2438 3°7451 
42°7562 741313 = 7-4ft. 1,8;in. 


In a similar way the dimension from the centre 
of the octagon and level of the front angle of the 
pillar (produced) can be calculated for any depth 
necessitated by a greater thickness of concrete 
than 4ft. 6in., on account of the rock not being 
perfectly sound; also the levels of the top and 
bottom edges of the 14ft. width of concrete; the 
triangle formed by the rake of the bottom of the 
concrete with horizontal and vertical lines being 
similar to the one we have just been dealing with 


—viz., the one formed by the line of the rake of 
the pillar with vertical and horizontal lines—that 
is, they both contain the same angles ; all that is 
necessary being to multiply the longest side of 
the triangle by *9772177 and +2122393 for the 
other two sides. In the same way the dimensio 
and levels at the top of the concrete are calculated. 
They are given on the accompanying elevation 
(Fig. 2), but sufficient has been said to explain 
how they are arrived at, and it is not necessary 
to give the calculations in detail, = 
The surveyor is now in a position to proceed 
with the marking out of the holes for the con- 
crete, and it will be assumed that the centre 


point of the octagon used for setting-out the 


| building has been retained, and that the brick 


pier on which it is marked with a nail, is stand- 
ing up three or four feet above the basement 
formation level, so that by tilting the telescope of 
the theodolite down, the surveyor can command a 
good view into the farthest side of the hole in 
which the tower base is to be placed. The radial 
lines used for setting-out the octagon of the 
building are also retained. The surveyor should 
check each one of these by again setting out the 
angles 223°, 674°, 1123° off the axis line, as 
explained in the last article. ; ; 
Having set out the radial line for one of the 
holes, he can measure out the lengths 64ft. 4;%:in. 
and 79ft. 0;:in., and two lines square off at these 
points and 7ft. out each side will define the posi- 
tion of the hole. The hole being in this wa 
marked out on the basement floor formation level, 
the excavator can proceed to sink it down to the 
required depth (see Fig. 2), and in order that 
there shall be no mistake, the surveyor should 
ut in a nail at each corner of the hole with his 
evel, say, at 48°00 ; two measuring staves should 
then be made, of such a length that when they 
are placed underneath the nails and fixed vertical 
with a plumb-bob, they will give the depth to be 
excavated to. One of these staves will be per- 
fectly straight, and 4ft. 2}in. long (48°00 less 
43°82) ; but the other one will require to have a 
return piece square off at the top and 113in. long 
(65ft. 4y;in. less 64ft. 4;%in.), the length of the 
other portion being 7ft. ljin. (48°00 less 40°85), 
and it should also have the length 2ft. 9in. 
(48-00 less 45°24) marked on. 
Assuming that the rock is perfectly sound at 
this level and cut to the correct rake, the sur- 
veyor must next mark out the position for drilling 
the four holes for the holding-down bolts, and 


for this purpose a wooden template (see sketch, 


Fig. 4) is provided by the maker of the steelwork 
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the sides of the hole with timber to prevent it 
from being disturbed. 

The four,boxings being fixed, the concrete can 
then be put in, and the next thing requiring con- 
sideration is finishing the top surface of the latter, 
which requires to be done with considerable 
accuracy. ‘The method adopted at New Brighton 
was as follows:—Around the. sides of the hole 
were fixed timbers exactly at 48°50 set carefully 
with the level. (See sketches, Figs. 5 and 6.) 
A template was made as sketch, Fig. 6, of the 
exact length and depth, to finish the surface to 
the required leyel, and so as to work along two 
cross-pieces, shown on the sketch, the template 
being kept square with the latter by means of 
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d # guide pieces as shown. ‘These cross-pieces were 

, ; fixed to the exact dimensions required measured 
out in a similar way to that already described 
for fixing the template for holding-down bolts. 
The template serves for all the eight holes, which 
are dealt with in every particular as described. 
When the concrete is sufficiently set, the boxings 
can be removed, and the holding-down bolts 
placed in position. The first portion of the pillar 
comes on to the works separate from the base 
and brackets; but they are all riveted together 
up to the first joint in the pillar just over the 
hole, and when ready are lowered on to wedges 
at the four corners of the base, arranged for 
adjusting the levels of the tower. The bases 
must be exactly correct in position, and in order 
to attain this end the brick pier on which is 
marked the centre of the octagon is built up, 
perhaps 15ft. or 20ft. high, with a platform round 
the top for-the surveyor, so as to get a view with 
the theodolite on to the surface of the concrete at 
the side nearest the centre point. ‘The nail at 
the lower level is not disturbed and the pier is 
built hollow, and with eight holes at the bottom 
on radial lines, so that the tape can be hung on 
The centre {point is plumbed 
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with holes cut in it corresponding to the ones] bob. Having marked this point with a nail 
made in the steel bases, and also with the front] driven into the rock, he should fix the front angle | to the centre nail. 
angle of the pillar, and the radial line marked on| point of the template exactly at the spot, and in} up from the nail on to the higher level, and a 
it. Having set out the requisite angle, the sur- | order to get it truly on the diagonal line, he must | plate as sketch Fig. 7 is fixed. 


veyor should have a board fixed by nailing to the 
rock on his radial line at each side of the hole, 
standing up above the formation level to the height 
of his centre point. On each board he should 
mark the exact position where his line cuts, by 


49-62 


A 


This plate has a centre-piece screwed to fit the 


means of the theodolite, and have a saw-cut made | exact point. 


plumb another point down off his string line, 
‘which must coincide with the line marked on the 
template. The exact centre point of each of the 
four holes for holding-down bolts can then be 
marked with a nail, and the template can be 
remoyed. Four nails should be driven into 
the rock around each centre, sufficiently away 
from it to prevent them being disturbed by 
the drilling operations, and in such a position 
that diagonal lines between them will cut at the 
The four holes being marked, the 


at these points in the boards. A string line can | drilling machine can be got to work, the angle 
then be fixed over the centre nail and through] at which the drills work being set with a tem- 
the saw-cuts in the boards, and will, in this way, | plate provided for that purpose, which is merely 
be kept perfectly level and truly on the line, and | like a large set-square having angles of 12°15’ 13", 

The 


prevented from swaying over the hole. 


He | 77° 44" 47", and 90°. (See sketch, Fig. 3.) 


should now measure out carefully with his steel | best way to use it is to set the side A C perfectly 
tape, from the centre point, the dimension | vertical with a plumb-bob; the side A B willthen 


74ft. 1;%in. (for 4ft. 6in. of concrete, orthecorre- | be at the required rake. 


After the holes for 


sponding one for any other thickness), and put a} holding -down bolts are. drilled down to the 


pin in his string-line to the exact measurement..| required depth in the rock, a boxing is fixed over 
This point can now be carefully plumbed down | each hole at the proper rake, and sufficiently long 
into the bottom of the hole, using a heavy plumb- |'to go through the concrete, being well stayed to 


theodolite, and also three adjusting screws for 
setting level, and must be fixed with its centre 
exactly coinciding with the centre of the octagon. 


Fig. 7. 


The theodolite is screwed to this plate instead of 
to the legs in the ordinary way, thus saving time 
in fixing, and, as the plate cannot move, insuring 
its being always at the same point. The position 
where the radial line cuts is marked on the steel 
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base-plate and on the pillar, and the base must be 
fixed so that these marks coincide with the 
vertical hair of the theodolite, the angles being 
set out as already describe ; also it must be per- 
fectly true to measurement from the centre of the 
octagon, the dimensions being set out as before. 
The central pier is retained until the tower is up 
to the first girder level, the pillars all being set 
exactly on the radial lines with the theodolite, 
and when the tower is complete up to this height 
it can be checked, to see that it is perfectly 
vertical and level, and adjusted by means of the 
wedges on which the bases are built. Being now 
as near perfect as possible, the holding-down 
bolts can be run in, also the jin. thickness of 
cement under the bases, and everything fixed, 
concrete being eventually filled in the holes up to 
the basement floor level. 
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PAINT-MIXING 


S not an every-day art. There are scores of 
provincial small master-painters who follow 
the time-honoured rule-o’-thumb method of 
mixing their own paint—a wooden keg, with a 
piece of coarse canvas stretched across its top, 
still meeting all their requirements for paint. 
Whether this old-fashioned method be followed, 
or the more up-to-date one of grinding up the 
paint in a colour-mill, neither process helps the 
beginner in knowing what colours to blend to 
produce a certain tone of colour or match any 
particular hue. This part of the paint may, 
however, have to be acquired by long practical 
experience; but to be up-to-date, a much faster 
plan is to employ one’s spare time in making 
experiments on the following lines, and jotting 
down the results in a notebook especially reserved 
for the purpose. Select a definite quantity—say 
loz. of each of the pigments, in dry powder, of 
which the particular shade of colour is composed. 
Take up a little of each colour on the top of the 
palette-knife, rub them up together on a piece 
of thick glass—placed over a sheet of white note- 
paper—or else on a china slab. Dropa few drops 
of linseed-oil on the dry pigment mixture, and 
rub up-the whole until of a homogeneous com- 
pound. Note whether the hue of the mix- 
ture thus made matches’ the one desired, 
and if not, add a little more blue, yellow, or 
other pigment required to produce the par- 
ticular tone or shade required. When you 
have matched the particular colour desired ; 
weight of the remainder of each batch of dry 
colour, and also note how much oil has been used 
to bring the mixture to the right consistency. 
For example.—Suppose you want to match a 
light French grey tint, the compounds of which 
you know to be white-lead, ivory black, orange 
chrome yellow, you will start by taking about 
equal bulks of the black, yellow, and white. On 
mixing these you will at once be struck with the 
fact that the compound is too yellow, not black 
enough to produce a suitable grey. You there- 
fore increase the amount of the black and also 
the white ; the mixture is much too dark, 20 you 
keep on adding more and more white, until 
you have produced the exact light tint re- 
quired, adding oil as required; but do not make 
the mixture too sloppy—only just the stiff con- 
sistency an oil paint would be when used.. On 
weighing the dry colours you find that for 
every one grain of orange chrome yellow used 
you required two grains of ivory black and 480 
grains of white lead. You also note that out of 
the ounce bottle of linseed oil you have used a 
little more than one half. Put the remainder of 
the oil into a graduated glass measure, and the 
number of minims used will show the number of 
parts of oil required—eg., 480 parts of dry 
white-lead, 2 parts of ivory black, 1 part of 
orange chrome yellow, 280 (about) parts of oil ; 
these proportions are for best quality pigment 
unadulterated. For impure badly-coloured pig- 
ments the proportions of them would vary slightly 
from the above. On making a medium French- 
grey tint, you would note that only half the 
above quantity of white-lead would be required 
Although you are here only working in rains. 
all that you have to do, after ki & ‘ 
Bear : , working up bulk 
quantities, is to make the lb. a cwt.. the units 
in proportion. To find the quantity of oil needed 
calculate the percentage amount required 4 
compounding the experimental sample, then 
280 minims out of 1 fluid oz. of oil equals that 
oi per cent. of the oil was required to commingle 
the pigments. When you find out the proportions 
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formule do not give the prescribed hue, you 
may not unreasonably suspect that some one or 
other of the pigments are adulterated, and there- 
fore the suspected sample should be assayed or 
compared with -a standard pure colour. The 
assay should be made for intensity of- staining 
power, opacity or covering power, and unctuosity 
or power of combining with the oil vehicle. 
These tests are made as follows: To assay for 
staining power, take equal weights of the sus- 
pected pigment and of a pure one, and also the 
proper quantities of dry white-lead; mix one lot 
of white-lead with the suspected pigment, and the 
other lot of white-lead with the genuine sample 
that is to be used for comparison; put an equal 
number of drops of oil to each mixture, and rub 
them up separately on a slab of white porcelain, 
then compare the two mixtures. If the suspected 
sample is weaker in tone than the genuine one, 
you have good grounds for supposing that it is 
not a pure pigment. 

To assay for covering power, take equal weights 
of the suspected pigment to a sample of genuine 
ditto ; add an equal amount of oil to each, and rub 
the colour up on a piece of glass. Rub each 
sample of colour out to cover as large a surface 
as it will without actually showing the glass 
beneath. Measure the difference between the 
extent of surface covered by each sample. That 
which covers the larger surface without losing its 
opacity possesses the greatest covering power. 
The opacity may be determined by holding the 
piece of glass up to the light, or by placing a 
sheet of coloured paper beneath the glass, on 
which the colour is rubbed out, and noting any 
difference or modification in hue that is produced 
by the coloured paper. 

To ascertain the unctuosity of the pigment, or 
its capacity to combine with oil, take equal 
weights of the suspected and a genuine sample of 
pigment ; add an equal number of drops of oil to 
each pigment, and rub them up separately, and 
compare the consistency of each sample. The 
stiffer the consistency, the greater is the capacity 
for combining with oil. 

The bottle or vial which holds the oil should be 
of a known capacity, and be fitted with a cork, 
down the side of which is a V-shaped slit cut. 
This will permit the oil to flow out at a uniform 
rate in drops. The specific gravity of a pigment 
is no criterion as to its genuineness or freedom 
from adulteration. 

In mixing paint by the old-fashioned method 
of straining through canvas over the mouth of a 
keg or tub, it is usual to use white-lead already 
ground in oil, and to dilute this with oil and add 
the staining colours, and mix the two by rubbing 
the pigment and oil in coarse canvas by means of 
abrush. Asonly a pound or two of colour can be 
worked up at a time, this is a very tedious way of 
colour-mixing, and inducive to laziness on the 
part of the operative. 

If a hand or power colour-mill be used, it is 
best to mix up the staining colours in a little oil 
or turps before mixing with the white-lead. 
This mixing should be done on a atone slab, with 
a stone or glass muller. The number of turns 
the colour is put through the mill will depend on 
the importance of the work in which it is to be 
used, and also on the nature of the paint com- 
pound. Some pigments require a great deal more 
grinding and mixing than others. 


RECIPES FOR MOULDING COLOURS. 


All parts by weight, fluids by fluid measure, 
unless otherwise stated. No classification is made 
as to cost price of each paint compound. 


POSITIVE COLOURS: REDS AND THEIR ALLIES. 


1.—Vermilion: 3 parts English vermilion, 1 part 
orange mineral. 
2.—Scarlet vermillion alone. 
ae scarlet : 8 parts vermilion, 1 part white- 
ea 


4.—Light scarlet: 20 parts vermilion, 1 part 
golden ochre, 7 parts white-lead. 
5.—Crimson : 25 parts Indian red, 7 parts crocus 
martes, 6 parts oxide of zinc, 6 parts whiting. 
6.—Light red : bright red oxide of iron. 
7.—Blood red: 15 parts crocus mastes, 10 parts 


whiting, 1} part peroxide of iron ore 
area 1 part Venetian red, 3 parts 
s111¢ca. : 


8.—Cherry red: 2 parts English vermilion, 1 
part carmine. 

9.—Turkey red (paint) : 56 parts light red oxide, 
126 parts precipitated barytes, 28 parts Paris 
white, 23 


~“ 


10.—Deep crimson: 2 parts carmine, 1 part — 
vermilion. ey 

11.—Oriental red: 2 parts Indian red, 1 part red- 
lead : 


12.—Brick red: 1 part Venetian red, 4 parts 
white-lead. ; ; 

13.—Tuscany red: 8 parts Indian red, 1 part 
rose pink. ss 

14.—Indian red: 3 parts Indian red, 5 parts 
native barytes, 1 part Paris white (2 to 3 
parts boiled oil to form a paint). 

15.—Armenian red: 2 parts Venetian red, 1 part 
yellow ochre. ; mee / 

16.—Mexican red: 4 parts Venetian red, 1 part 
red-lead. 

17.—Deep Indian red: 16 parts Indian red, 1 
part lampblack. oe 

18.—Moorish red: 3 parts aniline vermilion, 1 
part rose pink. ; 

19.—Red oxide of iron (paint) : 3 parts red oxide 
ofiron, 6 parts native barytes, 1 part Paris 
white (2 to 3 parts boiled oil). 4 

20.—Pink, light: 24 parts white-lead, 1 part 
vermilion. 

21.—Pink, bright: 24 parts white-lead, 1 part 
orange mineral. 

22.—Pink, Venetian : 20 parts white-lead, 1 part 
Venetian red. 

23.—Pink, Indian: 40 parts white-lead, 1 part 
Indian red. . 

24.—Pink, royal: 2 parts zine~oxide, 1 part 
carmine lake. 

25.—Pink, coral: 5 parts white-lead, 1} parts 
vermilion, 1 part orange chrome yellow. 

26.—Pink, shell: 50 parts white-lead, 2 parts 
vermilion, 1 part orange chrome, | part burnt 
sienna. : z 

27.—Orange: 1 part white-lead, 1 part orange 
mineral. 5 

28.—Pink, Venetian (paint): 11 parts Venctian 
red, 1 part red oxide of iron, 24 parts native 
barytes, 8 parts Paris white, 6} parts boiled 
il 


oil. 
29.—Pink, geranium : 60 parts zine-white, 1 part 
geranium lake. 
30.—Pink, flesh: 120 parts white-lead, 2 parts 
yellow ochre, 1 part Venetian red. — 
31.—Pink, carnation : 16 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
rose madder. 
32.—Pink, carnation : 12 parts white-lead, 1 part 
scarlet lake. 
33.—Pink, carnation, rose: 16 parts white-lead, 
1 part rose-pink. 9 Ailes 
34.—Pink, rose: 16 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
Munich lake. : : 
35.—Pink, rose, pale: 32 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
Florentine lake. : 
36.—Pink, rose, deep: 8 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
Victoria lake. ag 
37.—Pink, rose royal: 16 parts white-lead, 1 
part rose lake. Sao 
38.—Pink, salmon: 60 parts white-lead, 4 parts 
vermilion, 1 part lemon chrome. xe 
39.—Pink, salmon: 36 parts white-lead, 4 parts 
golden ochre, 1 part Venetian red. 
40.—Pink, fawn: 24 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
golden ochre, 1 part vermilion. 
41.—Pink, terracotta: 2 parts white-lead, 1 part 
burnt sienna. . 
42.—Pink, terracotta tint: 20 parts white-lead, 
1 part terracotta. 
43.—Pink, Indian: 40 parts 
Indian red. 
44.—Pink, royal: 
crimson lake. fi 3. 
45.—Pink, opaque: 32 parts white-lead, 1 part 
red lead. 
46.—Pink, transparent: 32 parts zinc-white, 
1 part rose madder. ; 
47.—Pink, coral tint: 15 parts white-lead, 1 part — 
deep aniline vermilion. 


whitedead, 1 part 


2 parts zinc-white, 1 part 


VIOLETS, PURPLES, LILACS, AND LAVENDER HUES. 


48.—Lilac: 30 parts white-lead, 1 part madder 
lake, 1 part ultramarine. “ 
49.—Lilac, rich: 64 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
mauve lake, 1 part madder lake. 
50.—Lilac, purple: 16 parts white-lead, 1 part — 
cobalt blue, 1 part carmine lake. i 
51.—Lilac: 40 parts white-lead, 1 part rose pink. 
52.—Lavender: 16 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
mauve lake, 2 parts rose madder. 
53.—Lavender: 88 parts zinc-white, 3 parts — 
ultramarine, 1 part carmine. 
54.—Lavender: 48 parts white-lead, 1 part 
ultramarine, 1 part rose pink. 


of any particular colours stated in the following | parts boiled oil (to make it into a|55.—Purple: 4 parts zinc-white, 2 parts ultra- . 


paint). marine, 1 part carmine, 


. Speier 


 60.—Purple, transparent violet: 
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56.—Purple, deep: 3 parts white-lead, 1 part 
ultramarine, 1 part rose pink. MB 
57.—Purple, royal: 4 parts white-lead, 2 parts 
cobalt blue, 1 part carmine lake. 
58.—Purple, slate grey: 60 parts white-lead, 
3 parts ultramarine, 1 part Indian red. 
59.—Purple, transparent: 1 part cobalt ultra- 
marine, | part carmine. 
‘ 4 parts ultra- 
marine, | part crimson lake. : 


61.—Purple, opaque violet: 6 parts white-lead, 


3 parts ultramarine, 3 parts rose lake, 1 part 
ivory black. 
62.—Purple, mauve: 12 parts zinc-white, 4 parts 
cobalt blue, 1 part carmine lake. 
63.—Terracotta red: 1 part white-lead, 1 part 
burnt sienna. 


(To be concluded.) 
——————_ <9 —___ 


A HARB CHANGH FOR ARCHITECTS. 


4 bee prospectus of the Phebe Hearst Scheme 
: for the University of California has been 
issued by the trustees at San Francisco, giving 
the architectural profession such a chance to 
distinguish themselves as is not likely to occur 
again. The Governor of ths State is the Chair- 
ifaii of the Trustees; one of thé Boatd of Hegents 
and one of the Professors of the Faculty repre- 
sent the University. Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, 
widow of the late United States Senator, Mr. 
George Hearst, has provided ample funds for the 
competition, und the site is described as ‘‘ the 
thost Deautiful sits on darth for the purposes of 
& iiniversity.’’ The architect of such 4 hori as 
the promoters contemplate for this university, 
which is to become one of the great seats of 
learning of the world, ‘‘ will make his name 
{mperishable.’’ ‘There are to be no definite 
limitations of cost, material, or style. All 
is to be left_to the unfettered discretion of the 
designer. He is asked to record his conception 
of an ideal home for a university; assuming time 
and resources to be unlimited. He is to plan 
fot tenturies to come.’? ‘In fact it is a city 
thatis to be created—a city of learning—in which 
there is to be no sordid or inharmonious feature.’’ 
‘Tt is seldom in any age that an artist has 
had such a chance... . with such an entire 
exemption from the influence of discordant sur- 
roundings.’? There are to be 28 buildings at 
least, and about five million dollars have already 
been pledged for a beginning. The University 
was founded in 1862. ‘The charter was given by 
the State in 1868, and its income is augmented 
by the Government. It is thus National, and its 
resent resources are valued at nine million dollars, 
in addition to an income of 40,000dol. from the 
United States and of about 250,000dol. from 
the State tax. The site includes 245 acres, and 
is at Berkeley, where it covers an area more than 
700ft. in altitude, with a superb outlook over the 
bay and city of San Francisco. Maps, charts, and 
photographs are to be supplied. Ample prizes 
are offered. There are to be two contests. Here, 
then, is the chance free to all talent to win the 
day. Apply to the Trustees, 217, Sansome- 
street, San I’rancisco, California. 


~ 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES.* 


ie is a companion volume to the author’s 

«London City Churches,’’ which we noticed 
some time ago. Mr. Daniell here describes the 
most noteworthy churches “situated on or near 
the banks of the Thames between Kingston on 
the west and Greenwich on the east, omitting 
those within the city boundaries,’’ before de- 
scribed. The book is illustrated by over 300 
views by Alexander Ansted. Some of these are 
sketched in a free and spirited style, but rather 
too small to be of much value. Others are more 
suitable for vignettes. Mr. Daniellis descriptive 
and historical. The leading peculiarities of the 
edifices from an architectural point of view are 
briefly pointed out, together with the names of 


great men who find resting- places in these. 


interesting churches, and of their monuments. 


It is mainly in this latter regard that the 


author’s book will be found of service as 
a guide. Such names as Sir Thomas More, 
Fletcher, Massinger, Andrewes, Raleigh, Cax- 
ton, Blake, John Evelyn, Gulliver, Dr. Johnson, 
Charles Dickens, Hogarth, Gainsborough, and 
Theodore Hook give an abiding interest to the 
-* London Riverside Churches. By A. E. DaAyiEvt. 


With illustrations. Westminster: Archibald Constable 
and Co., Whitehall Gardens, f a : 
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edifices. It would be impossible to give the 
reader any idea of the number of buildings 
described. Of course, the larger part of these 
churches are of quite modern date, like that of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Richmond, which, with the 
exception of the old battlemented tower of flint 


and stone, is of brick of Classic design ; so, also, 


is that of St. Mary, Twickenham, but both have 
many associations and interesting monuments. 
St. Anne, Kew, is another 18th-century church 
of Queen Anne character, with a Doric portico. 
St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, is shown by two views. 
The old demolished building had a picturesque 
tower with lantern; the new edifice (1882) is of 
Early English character, but of little archi- 
tectural interest. A characteristic 18th-century 
church 4s that of St. Mary, Battersea, which has 
a steeple of some pictturesqueness seen from the 
river. St. Mary, Lambeth, has also a picturesque 
tower from the Thames; but the church was re- 
built by Philip Hardwick in 1850. Good sketches 
accompany the descriptions of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
the best of Gibbs’s churches, and of St. Clement 
Danes, by Sir Christopher Wren; but the illus- 
trations of St. Saviour’s; Southwark, do inadequate 
justice to the restored church. The south view 
is meagre. Other interesting churches noticed 
are St. George’s-in-the-Hast, by Hawksmoor; 
St. George’s, Southwark; St. Alphege, Green- 


| wich, by John Webb, one of Inigo Jones’s pupils ; 


St. Anne, Limehouse, by Hawksmoor, the latter 
of interest for its Classical steeple of pleasing and 
broken outline; St.’ Paul, Deptford; and All 
Saints’, Poplar. All these churches are of 
Classic design, and particularly interesting as 
examples of 18th-century architecture. Not 
possessing any pretensions to architectural style, 
but rather as having an historic and monumental 
interest, these riverside churches must be 
accepted, and Mr. Daniell has brought together, 
in a summarised and interesting form, all the 
literature and records that throw light upon his 


subject. 
OO 


CHIPS. 


A new Baptist chapel at Cwm, Churchstoke, 
Salop, was opened last week. The builders were 
Messrs. E. Davies and Son, of Newton, Mont. 


The Local Government Board have appointed Mr. 
H. BE. Greene, Q.C., M.P., arbitrator in disputes 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. 


A new building, comprising stockroom, work- 
room, and bedrooms, has been added at the rear of 
the drapery premises of Messrs. F. Corder and Son 
in Tavern-street, Ipswich. Mr. J. Shewell Corder 
is the architect and Messrs. T. Parkington and Son, 
of Ipswich, are the builders. 


In the case of J. Blackman, of Catford, S.E., 
builder, the order of discharge from bankruptcy has 
been suspended for two years, ending July 30, 1899. 


At the annual meeting of Greenock Dean of 
Guild Court, Dean M’Gregor reported that during 
the year 623 cases were considered, comparing with 
757 last year. The probable total cost of the 
buildings, additions, and alterations for which plans 
were passed amounted to £75,755, against £83,000 
last year, which, however, was a record year. The 
total number of plans passed was 136, of which 13 
were for villas and cottages, 14 for tenements, 23 
for business or other premises, and 96 additions or 
alterations. 

It has been finally decided to build the new 
Royal Infirmary for Newcastle-on-Tyne, upon a 
site of ten acres on the Castle Leases given by the 
city council, The cost of this hospital, about 
£100,000, will be borne by Mr. John Hall, a local 
ship builder, and the site of the present infirmary 
will presently be handed over to the corporation. 


Mr. Clement C. R. Spelman, a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Spelman, valuers and estate agents, 
has been elected as Mayor of Norwich. 


The Forestry Department of Western Australia 
report that negotiations have been entered into 
between parties in Italy and at Perth, W.A., with 
a, view to the opening of trade in Australian timbers. 
A Hamburg merchant is also inspecting the timbers 
with the idea of making purchases for the German 
market. 

Improvements have been effected at the Halifax 
parish church. Additions have been made to the 
organ. Electric lighting has been provided in the 
church, the installation having been made by 
Messrs. Dixon and Sons, Boar-lane, Leeds, and 
the supply is drawn from the corporation mains. 
The reopening services begun on Saturday. 


Eddleston parish church was reopened on Sunday. 
It is almost a year since the interior of the church 
was completely gutted by fire, only the walls being 
left. The restoration has cost about £1,160, 


COMPETITIONS. 


BirmincHam. — The report of the Lmnnatic 
Asylum Committee, that they had selected six 
firms of local architects to engage in a limited 
competition for the proposed asylum at Holly 
Moor, Northfield, each firm to be paid a fee of a 
hundred guineas, led to an animated discus- 
sion at the meeting of the city council on 
Tuesday ; but it was eventually adopted, with an 
addition, binding the committee to callin an_ 
independent architect as assessor. The newly- 
elected Lord Mayor severely rebuked Mr. 
Stembridge for asserting that it was a foregone 
conclusion that the plans of Martin and Chamber- 
lain (who were originally recommended as archi- 
tects for the building, and are one of the six 
firms invited to compete) would be accepted. 
Mr. Stembridge withdrew the remark, but gave 
notice of motion that two other architects— 
Messrs. Essex Nicol and Goodman and Mr. W. 
Henman, the designers respectively of the new 
meat market and new hospital—be added to the 
half-dozen invited to send in plans. We gav 
the six names of firms last week, p. 651. : 


Bury, Lancs.—The designs of Messrs. Wood- 
house and Willoughby, architects, of 100, King- 
street, Manchester, have been accepted for the 
erection of the Bury Art Gallery and Public 
Library. The chief purpose of the building is to 
house the Thomas Wrigley collection of pictures 
and statuary, valued at fons £60,000 to £100,000, 
which was given to the town as.a Diamond 
Jubilee memorial. We shall illustrate shortly 
the selected design, which is English Renaissance 
of the 18th century in character, and is to be faced 
with stone. 


Harrocatr.—A site has been secured for a 
new technical school for Harrogate at the junc- 
tion of Bower-road and Hayura-crescent, and 
the committee have decided that local architects 
be invited to send in competitive designs, for 
which prizes of £20, £10, and £5 will be offered. 
The instructions provide that more attention 
shall be devoted to the interior of the building 
than to external ornamentation. The chief room 
isto be at least 45ft. by 35ft. ; whilst a number 
of smaller rooms are to be provided. It is 
desirable that a large room should be available 
for conversaziones, &c., and it is suggested that 
the elementary, building, and lecture - rooms 
should be so designed as to be convertible into 
one large room. The building will be two or 
three stories high, and must be so arranged as to 
allow for extension if necessary. The building 
proper will be of stones and the cost is not to 
exceed £3,500. i 


Harrispurc, Pa.—The Pennsylvania State 
Capitol Commissioners have selected Mr. Henry 
Ives Cobb, of Chicago, as architect of the new . 
building to be erected at Harrisburg. Whether 
the courts will allow him to carry out his design 
is not yet settled, but he has been instructed to 
prepare working drawings at once. : 


Ipswicu.—The school board received at their 
last meeting a report by a committee on the six 
sets of plans sent in by local architects for the 
new higher grade school to be built on the Tower 
House property. Mr. E. R. Robson, architec 
to the education department, has been appointe 
assessor, and it was resolved that the authors 0 
the plan he selected should be appointed as archi- 
tect of the new higher grade school, On opening 
the envelope which accompanied the plans recom- 
mended for adoption, the authors turned out to 
be Mr. J. S. Corder and Mr. W. Brand, of 
Tpswich. fe 


Wotvernampron.—The committee formed fo 
providing a new free library by voluntary efforts 
have selected Mr. Waterhouse, R A., as assessor 
to decide on the competitive plans to be sent in 
by twelve architects for the new building. Owing 
to an extension of the site, the architects are 
given until February 14 next to send in the plans. 
The cost is estimated at £10,000. 


A Local Government Board inquiry has been held 
at St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash relative to an applica- 
tion to borrow £2,000 for works of sewerage at 
Burraton. Colonel A. Smith held the inquiry, and 
very little opposition was offered. 


Mr. R. H. Jeffes, an assistant in the office of the 
surveyor and water engineer to the Tottenham 
Urban District Council, has been app inted assistant 
on new streets, sewers, buildings, &c., in the urban 
district of Esher and The Dittons, under Mr. A. J. 
Henderson, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor to 
that council, ++ 
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Building Ihrtelligence. 


Benwett.—The foundation-stone of an English 

Presbyterian church was laid at New Benwell, 
near Gateshead, on Wednesday in last week. It 
is being built from plans by Messrs. Badenoch and 
Bruce, of Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the builder being Mr. Thomas Hunter, of Wash- 
ington, Co. Durham. The hall occupies the 
eastern portion of the site, and between the 
church and hall the classrooms and vestries are 
placed. The church is planned with nave and 
aisles, the aisles and west end having galleries, 
the whole providing seating accommodation for 
650. The floor has a fall of Yin. in the length ; 
the pulpit and communion platform are at the 
east end, and the west gallery has been reserved 
as the organ chamber. The fall of 16ft. in the 
length of the site is utilised to get the caretaker’s 
house, tea-room, heating chamber, and coals 
under the hall and classrooms, but entering off 
the back street. On the same level as the 
church, and immediately behind, are placed the 
minister’s vestry, a room for ladies, and-a small 
hall for prayer meetings, and infants’ class, and a 
flight of short steps leads to the large hall, with 
accommodation for over 400. The first floor over 
the vestries is occupied by three classrooms. ‘The 
whole block is designed in the Early. English 
style ; the walling is of local stone, in coursed 
rock facing, with chiselled stone dressings, the 
bays of the nave having buttresses at every prin- 
cipal, and the alternate bays having the upper 
windows carried upas dormers. Internally, thenave 
is divided from theaisles by anarcade of five bays on 
either side. The roof and internal fittings, gallery 
front, and pews are of pitch-pine, the ceilings 
being of pitch-pine cleading in narrow widths, 
formed into panels with mouldings planted on. 
It was found necessary to go down about 16ft. all 
along the west front to secure a suitable founda- 
tion. To overcome this difficulty concrete piers 
were carried down to the required depth, the 
spaces between being bridged with concrete 
blocks about 4ft. wide and 2ft. thick, in which 
rolled steel girders are embedded to strengthen 
the concrete and tie the piers together. The 
foundations throughout are of Portland cement 
concrete, and are taken down to the clay. 


Braprorp.—A new Theatre of Varieties, of 
large and attractive proportions, is about to be 
erected in this town on the site of the Alexandra 
Hall, stabling, and vacant land adjoining, in 
Horton-lane, containing an area of 4,400 yards. 
Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, of London, is the archi- 
tect. ‘The building is to be of concrete and steel. 
The auditorium will accommodate 3,000 persons, 
and electric lighting and low-pressure hot-water 
heating will be adopted. It is not proposed to 
entirely demolish the hotel. Of its 140 bedrooms, 
82 will be retained, but the hotel will have no 
connection with the theatre. A new front will 
be given the structure, one feature being a 
colonnade on the ground level. A search-light 
will be fixed aloft. The entrance to the theatre 
will be through lobbies opening into a vestibule 
45ft. square, the roof of which will be carried by 
twelve marble columns with carved caps. It will 
be lofty and decorated in the Arabesque style. 
The vestibule, by two short flights of white 
marble steps, will give access to the grand circle, 
boxes, and fauteuils. The theatre will also be 
decorated in the Arabesque style, and 2,000 
16c.p. electric lamps will illuminate the interior. 
Saloons, retiring-rooms, and lounges are to be 
provided for each section of the auditorium. The 
house will be built on what is known as the two- 
tier system—viz., fauteuils, stalls, and pit on the 
ground floor ; grand circle and boxes on the first 
tier ; balcony and gallery on the second tier. 


Bykrr-on-Tynr.—A new board school at 

Raby-street, Byker, was opened last week by 
the Mayor of Newcastle. The design and arrange- 
ment are on the ‘central hall”? principle. The 
halls on each floor are 73ft. by 30ft. Opening off 
themain hall on the ground floor seven classrooms 
“Uh arranged, each 26ft. by 24ft., and separated 
ae the main hall by glazed screens. The first 
Ae 18 similar to the ground floor. Each set of 
ee 8 is lighted from the left hand of the pupils 

eee the entrance doors and central hall 

cloakrooms are designed, fitted with requisite 
cloak-horses and lavatories. Next to the main 
entrances are arranged at each end three rooms for 
teachers (six in all) with lavatory accommodation 
The infants’ school is designed as a one-story 

building, the central hall being 62ft. by 32tt., 
sh, 


with desks for one class. 


school. All walls are lined throughout to a 
height of 4ft. with glazed bricks. The care- 
taker’s house is in the centre of the site. The 
accommodation is for 1,540 children. ‘The total 
outlay will be about £12,950. The contractor is 
Mr. Thomas Hunter, of Washington. The clerk 


of the works is Mr. Boocock, and Mr. W. Lister, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Newcastle, is the'| 


Newcombe, 
architect. : 

Epinsurcu.—The Edinburgh District Lunacy 
Board has just purchased the estate of Wester 
Bangour, by Uphall, extending to 861 acres, for 
£13,000, as the site for a new asylum. The 
District Lunacy Board have during the last few 
months had under their consideration the character 
of buildings to be erected for the accommodation 
of about 600 patients, and appointed a deputation 
to visit the principal asylums in England and the 
Continent and to report. The deputation visited 
a number of asylums on the Continent and in 
England, and returned impressed with the con- 
viction that the system adopted at Alt-Scherbitz, 
near Leipzig, was the best they had seen, and the 
one which Edinburgh should adopt. ‘The Alt- 
Scherbitz system is the segregated or village type 
of asylum. The idea at the basis of the whole 
scheme of its construction and administration is to 
endeavour to assimilate as far as is possible the 
conditions of life of the patients to those of sane 
people in an ordinary rural community. Ata 
meeting of the Lunacy Board, held last week, the 
report of the deputation was fully discussed, and 
it was thereafter unanimously resolved to proceed 
with the construction of the new asylum build- 
ings upon the villa system. The plans will be 
open to limited competition, and a rough estimate 
of the expense of the whole land, buildings, fur- 
nishings, water supply, &c., is made at about 
£150,000. 

Sronz, Nortn Kent.—The visiting committee 
of the City of London Lunatic Asylum recently 
submitted to the Corporation plans for proposed 
improvements to the asylum building at Stone, 
near Dartford, at a cost of £46,770, and these 
plans were adopted. ‘The visiting justices after- 
wards invited tenders for the work from eighteen 
well-known firms of builders. Three declined, 
and the remaining fifteen sent in tenders ranging 
from £59,000 to upwards of £80,000. ‘Those 
tenders were for the erection of the fabric of the 
building only, and did not include any machinery, 
internal fittings, or furnishing. The visiting 
justices consider that a further sum of £10,000 
beyond the amount of the lowest tender will have 
to be expended on those items and on certain 
works which have become necessary. A very 
considerable increase had taken place in the price 
of builders’ materials, more particularly in the 
price of bricks, and owing to the disturbed state 
of the engineering trade difficulty has been ex- 
perienced on the part of the firms tendering in 
obtaining quotations for the ironwork required. 
The visiting justices are, therefore, seeking to 
obtain an increase of the grant from the Corpora- 
tion to £70,000 instead of £46,770. 


WotverHAmMrton.—Among the plans passed 
for new buildings by the Public Works Committee 
of the Corporation are some for Messrs. T. W. 
and J. Walker, hardware merchants, Temple- 
street, who propose to erect offices and warehouses 
in Fryer-street on a site lately acquired from the 
Corporation. Adjacent and in the neighbourhood 
of Canal-street, where old buildings are to be 
demolished, Messrs. John Shaw and Sons, also 
hardware merchants,. Church-lane, are about to 
erect new and larger warehouse premises. Near 
to Messrs. Walker’s intended new buildings, 
Messrs. Chubb and Son, lock and safe manufac- 
turers, are about to erect a new manufactory to 
abut on Railway-street and Fryer-street, in lieu 
of their existing factory at the top of Horsley 
Fields. Other extensive business premises are 
likewise to be provided in the same locality on 
various sites sold by the Corporation under their 
improvement scheme. Development of building 
estates on the Heath Town side of the borough is 
going on at a rapid rate, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Park Village, Cannock-road, which 
is assuming the proportions of a newly -established 
town. Among the causes for this are the removal 
of Messrs. J. Evaos and Sons’ Culwell Engineer- 
ing Works to Heath Town, and the erection of 
the electrical works of Messrs. Thomas Parker, 
Limited, and other establishments on the north- 
east side of the town. At the present time there 
is a brisker demand for houses than can be met, 
and such as has not existed for many years past. 


Off this main hall are | 
| seven classrooms with glazed screens as in main 


Engineering Potes, 


Bupr anp Hotswortruy Ramway.—This line, 
giving access to the picturesque coast of North 
Cornwall, is being carried out by the London and 
South-Western Railway. It will, for the pre- 
sent, be a single road, and will be 10} miles in 
length. A short distance from the point where 
the new railway starts from Holsworthy (as a 


| continuation of the existing line) a viaduct is 


being constructed, probably the highest in the 
West of England, except that at St. Austell. It 
consists of nine spans of a uniform width of 50ft., 
the greatest height from the bottom of the Deer 
stream being 93ft. The work on the railway is 
being carried on under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. Grainger, the representative of Messrs. 
John Aird and Co., of London, the contractors, 
and of Mr. E. Connal, resident engineer, repre- 
senting Messrs. Galbraith and Church, C.E., of 
Westminster: ‘The detailed work of this viaduct 
is in charge of Mr. McQueen, Mr. Grainger’s 
engineer. Leaving Holsworthy, the line skirts 
the villages of Pyworthy and Derrill, and goes on 
to within half a mile of Bridgerule; then crosses 
the Tamar near the county boundary. At Merri- 
field works are in progress with a view to the 
construction of the only intermediate station 
throughout the course of the line. At Wolston 
there is another viaduct, comprising five spans of 
50ft. each, and about 60ft. at its highest point. 
At Helebridge it has been necessary to divert the 
course of the stream and construct several bridges. 
Towards the Bude end the line passes along the 
valley of the Strat to the intended station near 
the junction of the Stratton and Bude roads, a 
short fork being taken further on to a point 
nearer the harbour, so as to serve the traffic to 
and from the sea. ‘ 


Institution or Junior Enernerrs.—This insti-- 
tution held the inaugural meeting of. its 17th 
session on Friday night at the Westminster Palace’ 
Hotel. Sir Alexander Binnie, the retiring presi- 
dent, was in the chair, and presented the institu- 
tion premium to Mr. W. R. Beckton for his paper 
on ‘The Protection of Buildings from Fire.” 
Mr. H. B. Vorley moved, and Mr. W.J. Hunter 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir A. R. Binnie for 
the services rendered by him to the institution 
during his year of office, and this was heartily 
accorded. Mr. John A. F. Aspinall, M.I.C.E., 
chief mechanical engineer to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, was then introduced as presi- 
dent for the ensuing session. Mr. Aspinall, who 
was warmly cheered, delivered his presidential 
address, the subject of which was ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Railway Work.’’ He urged upon any young 
man who intended to learn the business of a rail- 
way engineer to make the best use of his powers 
of observation when he was in the workshop, so 
that he might store up a fund of useful informa- 
tion by the time he was fortunate enough to secure 
any position of responsibility. His experience 
had been that those young men who had in the 
first instance gone to one of the engineering 
schools and had afterwards gone into the work- 
shop had genera'ly begun at the wrongend, The 
tendency of the lad who went first of all to an 
engineering school and acquired some slight 
knowledge of what could be done upon a lathe or 
other simple tool was, when his time came to 
enter a mechanical engineering establishment, to 
assume he knew a great deal more than he actually 
did, and to give considerable offence to the work- 
men among whom he was placed, instead of settin, 
himself patiently and quietly to acquire as mu 
knowledge from them as he possibly could during 
the short time he would be in the shops. His 
view was that it was far better for a young man 
to enter the workshops for one or two years, and 
after that to go to one of the engineering schools, 
returning again to the workshops to finish his 
time. If that was done, he set himself to learn 
different theoretical subjects with very much 
greater interest, because he had somewhat definite 
ideas of the way in which theory could be applied 
to practice. 

Lreps AND Braprorp Lieut Ramway.—A 
scheme has been projected which has for its 
object the connection of the tramway systems of 
Leeds and Bradford by means of a line of light 
railway. The proposal is to construct a double 
line of electric tramway from the authorised 
Armley terminus of the Leeds tramways to the 
termination at Thornbury of the Bradford tram- 
way system. An application is to be made to the 
Light Railway Commissioners for authority to 
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carry the scheme into practical effect. - The lease 
of the Bradford Tramway Company will shortly 
éxpire, and the Bradford Corporation have in 
contemplation the reconstruction of the whole 
system on a 4ft. 8}in. gauge (instead of 4ft. as at 
present), making the gauges of the Leeds and 
Bradford system the samo, and the adoption of 
electric traction. The proposed route passes 
through the parishes of Bradford, Calverley, 
Calverley-with-Farsley, Farsley, Stanningley, 
Pudsey, Bramley, and Armley. The idea is to 
adopt the trolley system with overhead wires. 


_ Dr. Hopkinson, who was consulted by the Leeds 


Corporation during the construction of the Round- 
hay and Kirkstall electric tramway, is the 
engineer of the scheme. - 


Sua Derencus.—At a meeting of the Society 
of Engineers, held at the Royal United Service 
nstitution, Whitehall, on November Ist, Mr. 
G. Maxwell Lawford, president, in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. Richard F. Grantham, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., entitled ‘‘ Sea Defences.’’ 
The author referred to the rapid development of 
watering-places on the coast, and the large sums 
of money spent in their protection against the 
inroads of the sea; and to the loss of land in other 
parts by erosion. He observed that the sand and 
shingle freed by this erosion became the most 
important elements in the defence of the coast 
line. The removal of the drift for trading pur- 
poses therefore should not be allowed, and in 
many places has been prohibited. The forms of 
defence against the encroachment or overflow of 
the sea were divided by the author into three 
classes :—(1) Embankments of reclamation areas; 
(2) Upright stone, or concrete walls; and (3 
groynes of timber, stone, or concrete. The walls 
of Canvey Island, which are 16 miles long, were 
described as typical of the first class. The wall 
fronting the Thames is four miles long, and its outer 
slope, the inclination of which is 33 and 43 to 1, 
is pitched with stone, which at the most exposed 
portion is 40ft. broad. The top of the wall is 
18ft. above Ordnance datum, and the high water 
of spring tides rises from 11ft. to 12ft. above that 
datum. The author stated that upright walls 
ranging in profile were usually built at seaside 
watering-places. An upright wall caused a 
lowering of the shore in front owing to the scour 
induced by the impact of the sea against the wall, 
which thus gets undermined. Several examples 
were quoted. The function of a groyne is to 
deflect the waves, so that the drift may be 
deposited and retained in the vicinity of the 
groyne. The object of the deposition and reten- 
tion is to gradually raise the level of the shore, 
which thus becomes a defence against the scouring 
action of the waves. Groynes erected on the 
Ligurian coast of Italy, and on the Yorkshire and 
Sussex coasts have stopped the encroachment of 
the sea without the aid of longitudinal walls. A 
system of low light groynes recently adopted at 
Dymchurch and New Romney has been beneficial 
in raising the level of the foreshore. ‘The points 
to which especial attention was drawn were the 
importance of the littoral drift for defence, the 
necessity of groynes in certain situations, and 
groynes as the sole means of defence. 


OEE? 


A life of James Abernethy, C.E., F.R.S.E., past 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
written by his son, Mr. John S. Abernethy, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Abbott, Jones, and 
Co. It will contain numerous illustrations of the 
important harbour and other engineering works 
which the subject of the memoir designed and 
executed, 


On Monday an interesting discovery was made in 
Mitton churchyard by two local antiquaries—viz., 
Mr. T, Harrison Myres, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Wm. 
Calderwood, of Ashton-upon-Ribble. These gentle- 
men were making a careful examination of the sun- 
dial, dated 1683. The circular cross contains a 
representation of the Crucifixion, enriched by mould- 
ings and carved fleur de lis, six in number, on 
one side, and on the other three carved figures 
under canopies, which evidently at one time formed 
the eastern terminal of the church, and was not, as 
it was erroneously supposed, the upper part of a 
churchyard cross. The third stone in the yard under 
examination appeared at first sight to an untrained 
eye to be the socket or base of a roadside cross, 
Messrs. Myres and Calderwood dug round this stone, 
and it ultimately proved to be an octagonal font, 
in the form of a shaft, 2ft. Gin, long and 2ft. wide, 
the basal part being square. The bowl is 13in. in 
diameter and Sin. deep, and with the exception of 
a defect on one side, is complete. It is thought to 
be coeval with the Late Norman style of architecture, 
though without date or ornamentation of any kind, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOOIETIES. 


Art anp Sanrration.—Sir Wyke Bayliss de- 
livered an address on ‘‘ Art’’ at a soirée on Friday 
night in connection with the autumn exhibition 
in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Re- 
ferring to the connection between art and sanitary 
science, he asked, What was art but the science 
of beauty, and what was sanitation but the science 
of health? Could they not make their great cities 
more habitable, more lovely? That was the ques- 
tion for consideration, and he would submit six 
propositions. First, that the progress of art in 
our country and the further development of some 
of its characteristics have been arrested, and are 
now seriously inipeded by the foul condition of the 
atmosphere of our great cities; secondly, that the 
constructive arrangements and appliances neces- 
sary to avoid that evil are not irreconcilable with 
the laws of beauty; thirdly, that the law of 
beauty, as well as the law of health, is that 
things are right only in their right places ; 
fourthly, that if we do nothing better with works 
of art than to smoke them like flitches of bacon, 
our artists would certainly not fulfil that law of 
supply and demand and give us works of art suit- 
able for that purpose ; fifthly, that any great 
scheme for the future of national and historic art 
is practically hopeless so long as this state of 
things continues ; and, finally, he put it to them 
that to find a remedy for those evils they must not 
look to the artist, for the artist looked to them to 
see justice done. Having referred to the chief 
forms of art, he suggested that the nation through 
its representatives should choose the event, and 


) | the artists should choose the man who should paint 


one picture every year of the chief events of the 
year, or the most noble deed done, or the highest 
good achieved. That would, indeed, be true 
historic art—the marriage of art and history. 


Devon AnD Exeter ArcHITEcTURAL Socrery. 
—At the meeting of this society, held on Tuesday 
evening in last week at the Athenzum, Exeter, 
a paper on ‘‘ Churches and Chapels: their 
Differences of Object and Construction’’ was 
read by the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel, M.A., F.S.A. 
The Rev. W. Hohl occupied the chair. The 
address was archzxological and ecclesiological in 
character, and explained, by the light of Early 
Roman and Byzantine usage, the distinctions 
between parochial and non-parochial places 
of worship, emphasis being laid on the fact 
that the term ‘‘ church”’’ originally denoted an 
assembly of citizens, and had only secondarily 
derived its present application to the building in 
which the congregation worshipped. Mr. Reichel 
urged that there was and always had been, in the 
use of the term church applied to buildings, a 
broad distinction between public churches and 
private churches. Public churches or ancient 
minsters were those provided with a staff of 
clergy capable of handing down tradition and 
exercising public discipline. Private churches 
were praying places for the living, or places for 
commemorating the dead. Intermediate between 
public churches and private churches were the 
village churches, the majority of which were 
originally private chapels served by itinerant 
clergy, but were constituted in a certain sense 
public churches, and endowed with tithes and 
lands as such by the Norman conquerors between 
the 11th and 13th centuries in this country. The 
intermediate character of a village church was 
therefore represented in its architecture. Instead 
of a presbytery, apse, and detached altar, the altar 
was fixed against the north wall, and seats for 
one, or at most three, clergy were placed on 
the south side. This construction of a village 
church has reacted on the construction of the 
cathedrals. 


Epinsuren AxcuirectuRAL Socrrry. —The 
thirteenth meeting of the session was held on 
Wednesday in last week, Mr. J. A. Williamson, 
A.R.I.B.A., President, in the chair.’ Mr. A. N. 
Paterson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, delivered 
a lecture, entitled ‘‘ Evolution of the House,’’ 
illustrated by diagrams. Mr. -Paterson first 
treated of the earliest developments of domestic 
dwellings, and then described, in historical order, 
the houses of the Greeks and Romans, the Saxon 
hall, and Norman castle, the grange and the 
monastery, the early town house, and the man- 
sions of Elizabethan and Jacobean times. He 
traced the special Scottish developments from the 
15th to the 17th centuries, and gave a short 
description of the Palladian type of house, and the 
house of the times of Queen Anne and the 
Georg 2s. 


Suerrrerp Socrery or Arcuirecrs AND Sur- 
vreyors.—The monthly meeting of this society 
was held at the School of Art on Monday, when 
there was an unusually large attendance. The 
president (Mr. R. W. Fowler, F.S.I.) was in the 
chair. The following new members were elected : 
—As Associates: Arthur Appleby (student), Frank 
Barker (student), Henry W. Beale, John H. 
Chorlton, Sydney L. Chipling (student), Joseph 
W. E. Clayton (student), Herbert Ogden, George 
EK. Turner (student). As Students: Wm. C. 
Antcliffe, Charles F. Bond, Herbert S. Hague, 
Thomas Jowitt. Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.A., of Kettering, delivered an interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Kighteenth-Century Architecture,” 
which was amply illustrated by numerous 
photographs of buildings. The lecturer said 
the view of architecture taken in the 18th century 
was very narrow, being little more than a 
consideration of the Five Orders. Architectural 
design was amateurish and artificial, and its 
professors were far behind the great mastérs, 
Inigo Jones and Wren, in ability. The large 
houses, of which many were built for great 
nobles, were devised for display rather than com- 
fort. The smaller houses, however, were much 
more pleasing, and there are few towns which do 
not possess specimens of the Queen Anne or 
Georgian house, simple and appropriate in design, 
and marked with enough character to render it 
interesting. The interiors of these smaller houses 
are generally well treated, and the woodwork of 
the period still furnishes abundant hints to 
designers of the present day. One inheritance we 
have from that time which alone would render it 
memorable, namely, the sash window. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION oF IRELAND. 
—The Architectural Association of Ireland held 
their usual fortnightly meeting in the Grosvenor 
Hotel, the President in the chair. Mr. T. R. 
Scott delivered an address on ‘‘ Furniture,’’ 
chiefly from a practical point of view. The 
lecturer illustrated his remarks by a large 
number of specimens of work, finished articles 
of the Sheraton and Chippendale periods, and 
examples of Karly Victorian, these last chiefly 
as specimens of what to avoid in design 
and construction. Mr. Scott also sketched 
numerous diagrams on the blackboard. He dwelt 
on the importance of allowing sufficient time 
to execute an order in, reminding his hearers 
that there wasno such thing as timber over 3in. 
thick seasoned fit for immediate conversion into 
articles of furniture. Hence, he said, architects 
should design so as to admit of small scantlings 
being used, and, if necessary, built up to avoid 
the use of great masses of solid wood. The 
lecturer strongly advocated the great utility of 
dowelling as opposed to tenoning for indoor 
joinery. At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. 
Scott answered numerous inquiries. Mr. Moore 
proposed a vote of thanks, saying he had often 
been troubled to get a tenon in certain forms of 
construction which would really hold the work 
together without cutting away all the stuff, 
and said dowelling appeared to afford a valu- 
able method of dealing with certain problems. 
Mr. R. M. Butler, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, thanked the lecturer for the eminently 
practical address delivered. He said it was often- 
times a source of difficulty for an architect to 
know the very best method of construction in 
every handicraft, and one felt small if some shop 
foreman pointed out utter impracticabilities in 
a working drawing. Lectures like Mr. Scott’s 
would do much to tell the members many things 
that could not be learnt from books. Mr. George 
Sheridan and Mr. Holloway also spoke. The 
president, in putting the motion, said many 
theorists said an architect should first be a crafts- 
man and then a designer. He supposed one 
should first spend a year or two in a car- 
penters’ shop, then in a forge, another year 
at a cabinet-maker’s, another at a_ stained- 
glass works, and yet another at a foundry, 
and if the architect then had any spare 
time, he might devote it to picking up something 
of architecture; but he thought the nearest 
thing to such a course in these times were 
lectures like these. It was announced that Mr. 
A. W. Moore had been appointed joint secretary 
in the room of Mr. Gleave, resigned; and that 
Mr. Geo. Sheridan, A.R.I.B.A., had been co- 
opted a member of committee to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Moore’s appointment ; 
and Mr. Joseph Geoghegan had been appointed 
honorary librarian in the room of Mr. Frederick 
Hicks, resigned. Mr. Butler announced that he 
hoped to make arrangements for further practical 
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. | It is only fair to say that this project was first 


lectures on handicrafts, the next of which would 
be on the 16th inst., when Mr. McGloughlin 
would lecture on ‘‘ Wrought Ironwork.’’ Visits 
would also be paid to the workshops and forges. 
Four new members were declared elected. 


—__—_——_ or —__—_— 


CHIPS, 


In the case of the application for discharge from 
bankruptcy of Henry Foster, of cht foneiew. builder, 
the discharge has been suspended for six months, 
ending March 22, 1898. 

A new Lyric Theatre is about to built at Eccles 
from plans by Messrs. Campbell and Horsley, of 
Manchester. It will be Renaissance in style, and 
faced with red terracotta and Rainhill stone dressings. 
It will contain over 1,270 seats. 


Mr. H. Shaw, an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held a public inquiry at the Hall 
Hotel, Hope, with reference to the application of 
therural district council of Chapel-en-le-Frith, to 
borrow £1,800 for the purpose of providing a water 
supply for the township of Hope. The plans were 
explained by Mr. Wm. Sterling, of the firm of 
Sterling and Swann, engineers. There was no 
opposition, : 


A lych-gate, constructed by Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter, has just been placed at the 
entrance to the churhyard at Hooton Pagnell, near 
Doncaster. Itis of oak, resting on dwarf walls of 
local masonry, and is covered ee red tiles, It 
was designed by Mr. E. Bernard Wilson, architect 
to the Frickley estate, and is Perpendicular in style, 


New sewerage works constructed for the urban 
district council of Thurlestone, near Penistone, at a 
cost of £5,600, were opened last week. Mr, T. Aird 
Monroy, of Sheffield, was the engineer, and Mr, 
Frank Kyre, of the same city, the contractor. 


Whilst some quarrying operations were being 
carried out recently at Messrs. Parker’s quarry on 
the Totnes-road, near Newton, the opening toa 
large cavern was exposed. It consists of three 
chambers, the largest about 100ft. in length, and 
it is incrusted with innumerable stalactites and 
stalagmites of various shapes and sizes, and of dif- 
ferent periods of growth. As yet no attempt has 
been made to discover the actual size of the cavern, 
and several passages remain to be explored. Appear- 
ances indicate that the cave has never previously 
been entered either by man or beast. 


The chancel of the parish church of Bottesford, 
near Grantham, which already contains many hand- 
some memorials of the family of the Duke of Rut- 
land, has been further enriched by the insertion of 
another stained glass window to the memory of the 
laterector, Canon Norman. The window contains 
three lights, which respectively portray the texts, 
“‘T am the Light of the World,’’ ‘‘I am the Bread 
of Life,” and ‘‘ITam the Good Shepherd.”” The 
window, which is very effective, is from the studio 
of Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Birmingham, 
London, and Liverpool. 


The new sanatorium, Brighton, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues, and 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester, 


The burgh commissioners of Langholm, N.B., 
held a special meeting, on Monday, to consider the 
Langholm Bridge dispute. A letter was read from 
Mr, Kuox, the contractor, offering to submit the 
question to Mr. Barbour, architect, Dumfries, and 
Mr. Burnet, architect to the Duke of Buccleuch, or 
any other competent person who was not one of 
the burgh commissioners, He, however, reserved 
the right to appoint one arbitrator on his own 
behalf. It was unanimously resolved to allow the 
matter to be settled in the law courts, 


The parish church of St. Mary, Playford, near 
Ipswich, was reopened on Wednesday week, after 
the re-rooling of the nave, as a memorial of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. Formerly the nave was 
ceiled, and the rafters above had become rotten, so 
that it was absolutely necessary that the roof should 
be restored. A plain open roof of oak has now 
been substituted, the work being executed by Mr 
A. Kersey, Great Bealings. New gable crosses 
have been placed at the east and west ends of the 
nave, the work being executed by Mr. Stephenson 
Woodbridge. This has completed the restoration of 
the church, for the chancel and organ chamber were 
entirely rebuilt in 1873 by the Marquis of Bristol 
and in the following year the body of the church 


was fill i ; 3 : 
erected, 7 with oak benches, and a new pulpit was 


At the annual meeting of the N 
mt the i eting e New 
Town Council, on Tuesday, the Gonna oat 
rae. affixed Me an agreement with 
zatham on his appointment a i 

Wentwood Water Works, It is toparted hat the 
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oF ry ure on the works up to the present is Over 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should ‘be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burip1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux Stkanp NEwsPAPER ComPANy, LiMiTED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound Pa annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 80c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) .To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The cha: for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wor Special terms for series of more than six 
saree can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s, per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. z 

SITUATIONS.’ 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’’ 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted” is Onz SHILuine .ror Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. : 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordeeed early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. peep. a Pape D. a th ies 
XLVI, ALIX.(. MLL; Se, LVS ERs, 
LXE, LX, -LXU0.. LXTV.,  LXV.; LXvin, 


LXV., LXVI1., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXI. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Saxon. (We have had quite enough of the correspond- 
ence, and we are not going to add fuel to fire by 
inserting your letter. It is libellous. People who use 
the word ‘‘untruthful’’ must put names and addresses 
to their letters if they expect them to appear.) 


Receivep.—P. P.—G. B. W.—S. T. W.and Co.—B. N. D. 
—V. L. M.—A. 0. A.—R. 8. 3 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
SECOND LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


B.—A small coachhouse and stable forming an entrance- 
way to the grounds of a country house, the coachman’s 
dwelling being included and used as the lodge for 
this approach. The building is to stand on the frontage 
line of the property facing a high road. The accom- 
modation is to provide for four stalls and two loose 
boxes; a coachhouse for four traps or carriages, a 
harness-room and washing covered space, and a loft for 
hay and corn. The entrance way to be large enough to 
drive through. The dwelling to comprise a small 
parlour, good kitchen, 16ft. by 14ft., and larder, small 
scullery, and wood shed; three bedrooms, one of which 
to be reached from loft, for use of groom. A man’s w.c. 
besides that for use of lodge. No limit is placed on the 
site frontage, which is straight and level, facing N.W. 
The price will govern the undertaking, and £1,500 is 
the contemplated outlay. Style to be suited to a stone 
district, and roof covered with tiles. Picturesque 
simplicity and grouping is to be aimed-at, and fussy, 
meaningless detail avoided. Scale, Sft. to the inch. 
The plans may be 16ft. to the inch if desired. A per- 
spective view of the front is essential, and sufficient 
eleyations and sections to illustrate the design properly. 


Drawines _Recriven. — ‘Spero,’ ‘Check Mate,” 
‘‘Bonum Consilium,”’ ‘ Cobden,’ * Petticoats,’ ‘* Bull’s 
Eye,”’ “ Wen,” “ Go,” “ Dachi,”’ as Orb.”’ 


Correspondence. 


cmp! 

ENGLISH AND IRISH ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of the Burtpina News. 

Sir,—I am loth to trouble you with another 


Mr. Baldwin | letter, but the statements of ‘‘ A Ghost who has 


Walked,”’ in your last issue, are calculated to 
mislead your readers. 


He says the revival of the Architectural Aaso- 


| ciation of Treland is entirely due to Englishmen. 


suggested some few years ago by an Irishman 


now fulfilling a professional engagement in 
London. Chiefly owing to his departure it re- 


mained in abeyance until some twelve months 
since, when it was revived through the letters of 
two gentlemen, Messrs. Gayagan and Macnerney, 
addressed to a daily journal. To them is due the 
fact that the movement took shape when it did.. 
Beyond the fact of desiring to give credit where it 
is due the members of the Association are, as far 
as I am aware, not guilty of the ill-bred imperti- 
nence of inquiring into the religious belief and 
nationality of their fellow-members and of the 
friends and well-wishers of the Association as 
‘¢ Ghost ’’ would have your readers believe.—I 
am, c., R. M. Burter. — 
Dublin, Noy. 8. ey ie, 


ee 


Memorial stones of a Wesleyan chapel were laid 
in Sidney-street, Burton-on-Trent, on Wednesday 
week, The building will be Gothic in style, will 
seat 400 people, and will cost £1,300. Mr. C. F.- 
Underhill, of New-street, Burton, is the architect, 


‘and Mr. J. Harlow the contractor. 


The new hospital at Kettering, built from plans 
by Messrs. Gotch and Saunders, of that town, was 
opened on Saturday. It contains 22 beds, and is 
built of local brownstone, with Weldon stone dress- 
ings, the roof being tiled. The two large wards are 
each 40ft. by 24ft. Mr. A. Barlow, of Kettering, was 
the builder, and Mr. G. Vinell, of Oxford, the clerk 
of works, The outlay has been under £6,000, 


Foundation stones of Wesleyan schools at Holly 
Hill, Felling, were laid on Friday. The building is 
of local stone. A central hall or school room, 57ft, 
by 30ft., forms the main deparenans having at the 
sides halls, book stores, cloak rooms, and four class- 
rooms each 12ft. square, and two larger class- 
rooms, the latter being divided from the schvol ~ 
room by movable partitions. Mr. James W. Frazer, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect, and Mr, 
Robert Davidson, of Felling, the contractor. The 
cost will be £1,500. 


On Sunday a new pulpit was dedicated at St. 
Budock’s church, Cornwall. The pulpit is of carved 
oak, standing on a massive pedestal of Breage 
granite and steps of the same. Mr, Carah, of Praze, 
executed the work. 


Gas and water companies have the privilege of 
using the subways along the streets of the Metropolis. 
on more favourable terms than other companies, 
Desiring to participate in these benefits, the London 
Hydraulic Power Company claimed that the London 
County Council’s charges against them should be 
reduced to the level of that of a water company. 
The point having been argued before a Divisional 
Court of the Queen’s Bench on Saturday, Justices 
Wright and Kennedy held that the Hydraulic Com- 
pany was not a water company, their duty bein, 
not to supply water to the public, but to return it 
to the river when they had done with it. Judgment - 
was, therefore, given for the County Council. 


The Bishop of London visited West Green, 
Hornsey, on Saturday afternoon, and dedicated the 
wrought iron chancel screen, stained east window, 
and lectern, which have just been pines in Christ 
Church. The window is of five lights, and repre- 
sents as many incidents in the Life of our Lord. All 
three additions have been executed by Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, of Great Russell-street, W., and 


Birmingham. 


The asylums committee of the London County 
Council will shortly ask the Council to sanction a 
large ‘expenditure for the bate of temporary 
buildings for the accommodation of female lunatic 

atients on the Horton Manor Estate, Epsom. It 
ison this estate that the Council is about to erect a 
permanent asylum, but, as this cannot be finished 
before the end of the year 1900, it has become 
necessary to immediately provide further accommo- 
dation. The Bexley-heath Asylum, which is now 
being constructed, will not be finished until the 
beginning of 1899. The primary cost of the pro- 

osed buildings, which are designed to be occupied 
or 15 years and to accommodate 700 female 
patients, is £147,000. It is proposed to complete 
the fe buildings within the next twelve 
months, : 


_ Colonel Hepper, C.E., an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry on October 28th 
at Holloway, Derbyshire, eyes an application 
to borrow £850 to remedy a failure of a water 
scheme put down at a cost of £2,300 a few years 
ago. The application was made by the Rural 
District Council of Belper, and it appeared that the 
whole of the higher portion of the district of 
Dethick, Lea, and Holloway is without water, and 
has been so for three months. The scheme laid 
down was reported upon by Mr. Frith, C.E., and 
he recommended taking out the two engines used 
to’‘pump the water to the higher level, and the sub- 
stitution of others calculated to do the work. 
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Our Llustrations 


‘ ——+4+——_ 
HAMPSTEAD CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Ovr illustration represents the building, which 
was opened on Wednesday, the 10th inst., by Sir 
Henry Harben, who is the donor of £5,000 for its 
erection: By the plan published, it will be 
seen that the whole of the original scheme has 
not yet been completed, the intention being at 
some future time to use the present lending 
library as a book store, and to erect a new one, 
together with a lecture hall, &c. (on the level of 
the upper ground floor) upon the remainder of 
the site to the west of the Arkwright-road en- 
trance. The building is faced with Cranleigh 


~red bricks, with Portland stone dressings, and 


has been carried out in a phase of the Later 
Tudor style, with large mullioned windows with 
iron casements, in order to obtain thoroughly 
good lighting to all parts. The reference library 
has an open-timbered roof, The news and 
magazine room roofs, which are partly open, in 
order to get the largest possible amount of air- 
space, are finished with plaster between the 
wooden beams. so as to form panels. The two 
latter rooms adjoin with an arcade of Hopton 
wood stone between them. The building has 
been successfully carried out by Messrs. F. 
Gough and Co., of Hendon, whose tender, 
amounting to £4,954, was accepted by the 
vestry. ‘The same firm has carried out the rest 
of the work, which consists of forming the 
boundary walls of the same materials as the 
building, and curved sweeps of York stone steps 
up to the porch facing Arkwright-road. The 
central hall and corridor are paved with mosaic, 
executed by Messrs. B. Ward and OCo., of 
15, Great George-street, Westminster. The 
building is heated throughout on the low-pressure 
system. The upper ground-floor is fitted with a 
circulation of 2in, wrought-iron pipesand radiators. 
The electric lighting has been carried out under 
the supervision of the vestry’s electrical engineer. 
The furniture has been executed in teak, according 
to the designs supplied by the architect, Mr. 
Arnold 8. Tayler, of 2, The Sanctuary, West- 
minster. 
_ ALDFORD RECTORY, CHESTER. 


.TuIs view, which we give with a copy of the 
ground plan, illustrates this characteristic country 
rectory from the garden.~ The copings and 
dressings generally are of stone, the walls being 
of brick.. A distinguishing feature of the plan 

is the commodious hall, and a parish room with 
a distinct entrance is usefully contrived. The 
architects are Messrs. T. M. Lockwood and Sons, 

~ of Chester. - : 


Banking Office | 3 


(Desk 


WILLSON, AND CO.’S LINCOLN 


MESSRS. PEACOCK, 
‘ BANK. * - 


TuEsE premises, which have just been opened 
for business purposes, have a frontage of 40ft. to 
the High-street, Lincoln. The basement, lined 
throughout with glazed brick, contains the strong- 


_|room, clerks’ cloakroom, store-room, and heating 


chamber, the latter being approached by steps in 
the yard at the rear of the building. The ground- 
floor is occupied by the banking office, manager’s- 
room, waiting-room, and the lavatory, &c., in 
connection therewith ; a lift is provided to convey 
the ledgers and cash from the banking office to 
the strong room in the basement, which is also 
approached by a small staircase descending 
beneath the platform of the manager’s desk. The 
remainder of the ground-floor is occupied by 
the entrance and staircase to the manager’s 
house, which entirely occupies the first, second, 
and third floors, and is also approached by an open 
stone staircase in the yard at the rear, where a 
lift is provided to convey tradesmen’s goods, 
coals, &c., to the kitchen. The building is 
wired throughout for the lectric light, and 
warmed by hot water on the low-pressure 
system. The bank office is finished with oak 
dado, screens, and doors, mahogany desks and 
counter, and fibrous plaster enriched walls and 
ceiling, with oakwood block flooring on the 
clerks’ side of the counter, and marble 
mosaic on the customers’ side. The whole of 
the moulded and enriched work in the front 
elevation has been executed in Doulton’s brown 
buff terracotta, the manufacturers of the other 
special works being Messrs. Dorman, Long, and 
Co. for steelwork. The general contractors 
were Messrs. Wadsley and Oo., of Billing- 
borough, the amount of their contract being 
£3,900, exclusive of bank fittings. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Watkins and Son, of Lincoln. 


COURT HOUSE, HALIFAX : SELECTED DESICN. 


We give the plans and elevations of the new 
Court-house and Police-station, which the corpo- 
ration are about to erect on the site of the old 
infirmary, from the designs prepared by Messrs. 
George Buckley and Son, architects, of Tower 
Chambers, Halifax. The police entrance is from 
Carlton-street, and leads into a large entrance 
hall. The police-offices front to Harrison-road, 
and are reached by a wide corridor. The charge- 
room and inquiry office is in close proximity to 
the entrance hall, and the cells are placed round 
the parade ground. To these a special corridor 
leads, commencing with a lobby for the prisoners 
waiting to be charged. Near at hand is the 
search-room. ‘T'o the right of the entrance-hall 
is a large parade-room, and fine wide staircase 
leading to the first floor with a large recreation- 
room, policemen’s lavatories, bathrooms, c., 
also to the basement and minor offices of this 
department. ‘The warrant entrance is in Harri- 


_Tson-road, and leads to the inquiry and warrant- 


CWC 


Yj 


office, and the rooms of the magistrates’ clerk, 
chief constable and his clerk on the first floor. The 
magistrates -will enter from Blackwall. On the 
ground-floor are-the magistrates’ cloakroom, a 
small retiring-room; and the lunacy-room. The 
entrance-hall here is a well-proportioned one, and 
gives access to a wide staircase leading to the 
magistrates’ retiring-rooms and Court-house. 
One.of the rooms for the magistrates—a large one 
—may be used as a subsidiary court. The solici- 
tors’ entrance stands in Blackwall, too, and their 
rooms, and those for clients and witnesses front 
to Ferguson-street. The general public will have 
an entrance from Ferguson-street, and a large 
entrance-hall is provided which will meet every ~ 
tax upon its capacity when, for instance, the 
Court is cleared.. On the ground-floor accommo- 
dation is also provided for a gaoler’s house and . 
matron’s apartments. ‘The Court-house is well- 
lighted, and has open areas on two sides. Con- 
veniences and cloak-rooms will be provided in 
every department, and there is a large open 
parade-ground with a covered portion. A four- 
stall stable will stand at the back, together with 
a coachhouse and harness-room, with a hay-loft 
above. ‘The style of the exterior is Renaissance. 
We published the first premiated design from the 
late competition held for this building in our 
pages for October 29 last. 


TOMB OF FILLIPO DECIO AT PISA, 


Tus famous sarcophagus at Pisa, by Stagio Stagi, 
is in the Campo Santo, and this beautiful tomb of 
the Cardinal is the chef-d’ceuvre of the artist. 
Among other specimens of his magnificent carving 
are the candelabra on either side of the high altar 
in the Duomo of Pietra Santa, a small place north 
of Viareggio, about 40 miles from Pisa, and in the 
Duomo at Pisa is an altar-piece from his hand in 
white marble. Stagio Stagi, like many other 


Italian artists, seldom did any work far away from 


his native place and its neighbourhood. A cast 
of this monument, which we illustrate to-day, is 
to be found in South Kensington Museum. The 
work dates about 1530. Our illustration is from 
a very delicate pencil measured drawing made at 
Pisa from the original, by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
and the details given of the ornament are most 
useful and suggestive. 


MRS. WALDO’S HOUSE, MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
Tus handsome building, situated on a corner site 
in the aristocratic thoroughfare of Madison- 
avenue, is a somewhat plain adaptation of the 
French Renaissance style. It is built of stone, 
and is well-lighted throughout, and in quiet _ 
dignity is a welcome relief from the ornate affec- 
tations of so much of the American work. Messrs. 
‘Kimball and Thomson are the architects. Our 
illustration is from the pages of the American 
Architect. 
OEE ? 

Col. Rowlandson, the new Mayor of Durham, is 

the land agent to the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
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Intercommauntcation. 


oe 


QUESTIONS. 


(11885.|—Parchment Plans.—I shall be glad to 

ow what is the best substance for mixing with ink and 
colour to prevent ‘‘ running” in the preparation of plans 
on parchment paper. —T. A. W. 


[11836.]—Repairing Drain.—Where the yard grid 
of a persou’s property drains an area ‘common to several 
properties, and consequently different owners, does not 
this form a public drain or sewer repairable by the local 
authority, on the principle that a sewer serving more 
than one house is termed “ public,’ and, although the 
owner has been called upon by the local authority to 
repair and make good same, have at last done it them- 
selves, free of cost 7—YorKSHIRE BITE. 


[11887..—Pavement Slabs.—Having a quantity of 
granite chips I wish to make into slabs for paving and 
other purposes, will some kind reader say whether I shall 
require a crusher and other machines or cement? If so, 
what quantities, and how to mix? Any other hints for 
making concrete landings and steps.—-ABERDEEN. 


[11838.]—Measuring-off Works.—Is it not un- 
usual for an architect of a building to allow the contractor 
to bring an outside surveyor to check him in measuring- 
off additions and deductions, either at the completion of 
the works, or where the contractor has been stopped for 
negligence and not complying with the terms of the 
contract !—Doustrut Tommy. 


|11839.]—Blisters.—I have a pitch-pine door facin 
south, made and hung in 1892, which has been painte 
three times. The outside is painted and varnished, but it 
blisters where the knots are, also where there are no 
knots. I shall be glad if any of your readers can say 
what is the cause, and suggest a remedy.—Puzz.Ep. 


_ [11840.]—Measurement of Stonework.—Which 

is the best way of measuring stone; should i include 

labour? Many directions are given, but I should like to 

Seat the practice recommended by the best surveyors.— 
TUDENT. 


[11841.]— Queen Anne Churches. — Will any 
reader give me the names of a few good examples of 
churches built or restored during the period in the 
neighbourhood of London ?—X. 


[11842.]—-Artificial Stones.—Which is the most 
durable stone of this class for paving, and cost per yard? 
A reply will oblige—A Surveyor. 


REPLIES. 


[11831.]—Bright Red Cement.—Use Venetian red, 
orany other red oxide of iron, to colour the usual cement 
the required bright colour.—H. C. 8. 


[11831.]—Bright-Red Cement.—Oxide of iron is 
usually employed for staining Portland cement, the pro- 
portion required being regulated by the tone of colouring 
required, which is best determined by mixing several 
samples in yarying proportions. The result, as far as 
colouring goes, is not generally everything that could be 
desired. Venetian red gives a better shade of colour, but 
deteriorates the strength of the cement. Brickdust re- 
quires to be ground very fine to act as a good staining 
matter.—Tuomas Porrer. 


[11833.]— Painting Galvanised Roofing. — 
Metallic zine, or iron galvanised with zinc, may be 
painted on with ordinary paint if the metal be first 
prepared in one of the following processes :—No. ‘1.— 
Dissolve 64 parts (by weight) of water 1 part (by weight) 
of chloride of copper, 1 part (by weight) of nitrate of 
copper, 1 part (by weight) of salammoniac, and when 
these salts have dissolyed, add 1 part (by weight) of 
hydrochloric acid, and brush this over the zinc with a 
mop or old (but clean) brush, and in 12 to 24 hours pro- 
ceed to lay on the paint in the usual way. No. 2.—Take 
some hydrochloric acid, and ‘kill’ (i.e., neutralise) this 
acid by dropping in pieces of zinc until effervescence ceases, 
then add an equal bulk of water, and lay this compound 
(fluid chloride of zinc is highly poisonous to cuts in the 
flesh) on the zine surface, and after a short time wash off 
the compound water or diluted vinegar, and then dry the 
surface of the zinc and proceed to paint it. If the gal- 
vanising is a tin, instead of zinc, coating, the following 
paint may be used :—Mix together by grinding 30 parts 
(fluid measure) of linseed oil, 10 parts of oil of turpentine, 
14 parts of red oxide of iron, and 46 parts of red ochre (or 
ammonium boli) ; reduce, if required) with a mixture 
made of equal parts of linseed oil and turpentine. Give 
two coats, allowing the first to dry before applying the 
next, but do not lay them on too thick, and be sure the 
metal is free from rust or grease (a wash all over with 
diluted hydrochloric acid will sufficiently cut the grease 
to enable the paint to adhere.—H. GC. §. 


{11833.]|—Painting Galvanised Roofing.—Gal- 
vanised iron is better left a short time, then washed or 
scrubbed, and painted with one or two coats of Torbay 
oxide paint, as circumstances permit. The durability of 
galvanised iron depends largely on the purity of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. _ In country places it will last 30 to 
40 years, in towns it depends upon surrounding conditions. 
If the air is charged with sulphur fumes the zine coating 
her at heal debi, 4 to competition in prices, gal- 

is not so i 
yeaa good, asa rule, as it used to be.— 


[11833.]— Painting Galvanised 
should advise ‘Much Advised’ to hiloe Geet 
mendation of his second friend, to wait some time before 
painting his galvanised iron roofing—until, in fact, the 

salts of the galvanising” are out. To paint it at once 
would be Probably to court failure. . My experience of 
painting pavenrot iron roofing has been that after a few 
months the coating peels off. The boiled linseed-oil coat- 
ing is no doubt a good preparation, but the oxide of iron 


paint will be sufficient af Sha A 
ARCHITECT, after the “salts”? disappear.—Awn 


[11834. |—Section of Girder.—Th 
the required sectional area of a rolled ion’ fd gad 


the load is in a certain position is shown in most manuals. 
The expression is M = Wa = we = maximum moment 
of stress, W indicating the load, and x the distance from 
support. Manufacturers of rolled joists publish tables 
showing strength of sections they supply, and will give 
“T. H.” all he requires. For structural work, an ultimate 
strength in tension of 28 to 32 tons per square inch is given, 
Take for working stress, one-fourth—Orno, 
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CHIPS. 


At Fazeley, near Tamworth, the foundation-stone 
was laid on Saturday of a public hall to be given 
to the village, at a cost of £2,000, by a Burton 
brewer. 


The career and works of Mr. Walter Emden, J.P., 
L.C.C., the newly-elected President of the Society 
of Architects, form the subject of a special article 
in the last issue of the Fra. 


Mr. Astor’s huge table, made of a single sec- 
tional piece cut out of a Californian redwood tree, 
has arrived at Clivedon. It was brought by road 
from London, and reached its destination on 
Saturday night. The slab weighs 134 tons, and 
stands 16ft. high. The journey from London 
occupied two days, although the trolley was drawn 
by several horses. There were several mishaps on 
the road. 


The Bishop of Clifton performed the reopening | 


ceremony at the Convent of Mercy Chapel, at 
Westbury-on-Trym on Tuesday. The church has 
been decorated in the Italian style by Mr. Hopkins, 
of Birmingham. 


The Bristol Town Council have decided to post-. 
pone for the present the scheme for extensive dock 
extensions at Avonmouth, in order to allow time for 
further negotiations with the railway companies, 
whose co-operation is necessary. 


The memorial stone of a parish room at Steven- 
ton, Bedford, was laid on Thursday in last week. 
The building will cost £650, and will be of local 
red bricks with stone dressings. The architects are 
Messrs Usher and Anthony. 


The Bishop of Reading has dedicated a church- 
yard cross at Glympton, near Woodstock, which 
has been erected to the memory of the late Mr. 
Henry Barnett, of Glympton Park. The cross, of 
Portland stone, consists of ‘a tall column resting on 
a base of two broad steps. At the top of the 
column, under a slightly recessed canopy, there is a 
carving in relief of the Crucifixion, with the attendant 
figures. The cross was designed by Mr. W. J. 
Tapper, of Gray’s Inn. 


At Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, on Sunday, 
the Bishop of Rochester dedicated an east window. 
The window is one of three lights, representing 
“‘The Adoration of Christ in Paradise by Saints and 
Angels.’”’ It has been designed and executed by 
Messrs, Powell, of Whitefriars. 


The work of restoration in Oldham Church is 
now accomplished, so far as the first part of the 
scheme is concerned, which includes the restoration 
of organ and tower, rehanging of twelve bells, and 
adding chiming apparatus to eight bells, the re- 
seating of part of the nave, the fitting-up of a 
choir vestry, and the relighting of the nave. This 
church was built by special Act of Parliament in 
1829, The first stage of restoration embraces half 
the pews in the centre of the nave, and among the 
alterations is the removal of an iron grille which 
was formerly drawn across the aisles to separate 
the few narrow free seats from the cushioned and 
carpeted square pews. 


_A church mission-room- has been erected at Fitz- 
hugh, Southampton West. .The building is 53ft. 
by 20ft. The height of the walls, of fair red brick- 
work, is about 14ft. to the wall plate ; and the roof 
is open-timbered. There is sitting accommodation 
for 150 persons. The mission-room was designed 
by the honorary architect, Mr, A. F. Gutteridge, of 
the firm of Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, 
and the erection was carried out by Mr. A. Warden. 


Mr. Henry Adams, of Grayingham House, 
Worthing, and of 250, Camden-road, upholsterer, 
for many years with Maple and Company, and a 
director since its formation of the Maple Compan 
(Limited), who died on September 19, aged 72, left 
personal estate of the value of £92,153. 


Sales were not very numerous at the Auction 
Mart last week, but the results were, on the whole, 
highly satisfactory, The aggregate realisation as 
registered at the Estate Exchange was £119,586, 
which showed a large advance on the amount 
recorded for the similar period of 1896, when the 
total was only £49,335. 


Arrangements have been made-for commencing 
the extensive alterations and improvements in con- 
nection with the Pontefract Workhouse, These 
consist of developments of the accommodation for 
vagrants, and extensions of the laundry arrange- 
ments. The total amount involved is £7,695. Mr. 
W. H. Greaves, of Pontefract, is the architect. 


 VHéld,-> ~~ 


The Queen has bestowed the Silver Jubilee Medal 
ee Professor George Aitchison, A.R.A., President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, — 

The Midland Railway Company’s engineers are 
at the present time surveying in Sheffield with a 
view to the widening of the main line between Dore 
on the south and Masborough on the north, a 
distance of nine miles. The engineers have also 
been instructed to report upon the advisability and 
probable cost of building a new station in a more 
central part of the city. 

At the church of St. Mark, Fitzhugh, near 
Southampton, built in 1891, an organ has just been 
erected, and was dedicated last week. It has cost, 
including the oak case, £800, and was constructed 
by Messrs. Ginns Brothers, of Merton, 


The annual dedication festival of Almondbu 
Church was marked by the dedication of a marble 
pavement, and a new screen at the west end. The 
pavement has cost £250, and the oak screen, fitted 
with cathedral glass, was carried out by Messrs. 
Holland, of Huddersfield. The north internal wall 
has been stripped of plaster, so as to reveal the 
original stonework, and it is contemplated carrying 
out this work with regard to the remainder of the 
walls. The font is to be placed at the west end of 
the south aisle. It is intended that the verger’s 
house in front of the tower shall be pulled down, so 
as to open out the west end entrance. 


Mr, William J. Akin, assistant to State Architect 
I. G. Perry, and resident architect and building 


he 
Le 
7 


# 


superintendent of the St. Lawrence State Hospital,  __ 


died on Oct. 24 at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


The Staffordshire County Oouncil have appointed 
Mr. K. Walter Gregory as assistant surveyor for 
the Leek district, in succession to Mr, Kinnison, 


resigned ; the commencing salary is £175 perannum, — 
At the Central Criminal Court on Friday, the ~ = 


Common Sergeant sentenced a man named Frederick 


Fenn, who called himself an architect, to five years’ — 


penal servitude, for being concerned in a conspiracy 
to defraud the public by bucket-shop stockbroking 
swind'es under the names of Hartridge and Co, 
and Frank Tarrant and Co. ; ee “* 


. The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
Colonel Sir William Sinclair Smith Bisset, K.C.I.E., 
R.E., late Secretary in the Public Works Depart- - 
ment of the Government of India, to be Government 
Director of Indian railways, in succession to General 
Sir Edward Williams, K.CILE., R.E., whose - 
tenure of the office has expired. ~ 7 ; 


At Mostyn House School, Parkgate, the Bisho 
of Chester dedicated last week a new chapel. It 
is built of Ruabon brick and terracotta facings, is 


of Gothic character, and is said by. local journals . 


to have been designed by the master, Mr. A. G. 


Fleming, of Neston. The interior fittings of the 


Grenfell, the work being carried out by Mr. W. - 


church were designed by Messrs. Frazer and War- _— 


burton, architects, Warrington. The seating is of 
polished pitch-pine, while the panelling and framing 
is of the curly pitch-pine. The seat ends have been 
carved by Mr. T. A. Allen, of Chester. The floor- 
ing is of teak wood blocks, laid to a special design, 
while the roof is of pitch-pine. 


_The River Tyne Commissioners considered in 
committee, on Friday, in Newcastle, a com- 
munication from Sir J. W. Barry and Messrs 
Coode, Son, and Matthews, engineers, London, prin- 
cipally having relation to the damaged North Pier. 
Several of the members were in favour of the work 
being carried out by their own workmen, under the 


supervision of their engineer, whilst others proposed ~ 


that the responsibility of seeing to the repairing of 
the damage to the pier be intrusted to the London 
engineers, and that the work be carried out by 
contract. After a long conversation, it was decided 
to adopt the second proposal. The following 
candidates have been selected from the applicants 
for the position of chief engineer to the commis- 
sioners :—Mr. Jas. Walker, Douglas; Isle of ‘Man; 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, Clyde Trustees, Glasgow ; 
and Mr. M. F. 8. Wilson, Harbour Works, Dover. 


A memorial service was held on Tuesday in the 
church of St. Cybi, Holyhead, on the occasion of 
the opening of a south aisle to the chancel, and 
the unveiling of an altar-tomb, in memory of the 
late Hon. William Owen Stanley, of Penrhos. The 
altar-tomb, which is by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
R.A., is Italian Renaissance in style, and it is exe-~ 


al 


cuted in white Carrara marble. It consists ofa 


life-sized’ recumbent figure of Mr. Stanley, with 
watching angels at the head and feet: the one 
seated at the head, representing Immortality, holds 


The terracotta was) 
supplied by Mr. J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon, ~*~ 


a wreath; the other, representing Death, holds an _ 


inverted torch. The wings of the angels are out- 
stretched, and almost meet above the effigy. The 


front and ends of the base, immediately below this _ 


x 


group, are enriched by panels in low relief, the — 


centre panel containing the inscription tablet, - 
supported by kneeling figures. The architect of 
the new aisle is Mr. Harold Hughes, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Bangor, and the builder Mr. Bridgeman, of Lich- 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
DIZAPIDATIONS AT A BRICKFIELD. — BOYES v. 


_ Foxrry.—In the Queen’s Bench Division on Friday 


the hearing of the case of Boyes v. Foxley came 
before Mr, Justice Bingham, sitting without a jury. 
It was an action by Mr. William Boyes to recover 
from the defendant, John White Foxley, of Rugby, 
ssession of certain brickfields, known as the Old 
pice, Dean’s Manger, Northamptonshire, and 
£100 for dilapidations. The defendant denied that 
he was in possession, and paid into court £32 in 
discharge of the dilapidations. It appeared that 
the Betoeynrd in question had been leased in 1866 
by the plaintiff’s predecessor in title tothe defendant’s 
Saal but the lease had expired, and the 
efendant’s predecessor in title continued to occupy 
from year to year. The defendant came into pos- 
session on the death of Thomas Foxley in 1895, and 
in 1896 he gave notice to quit at Lady-day, 1897. 
Thereupon the plaintiff had the dilapidations valued, 
and supplied defendant with a copy of the valuation ; 
but according to the plaintiff’s case the defendant 
had neither given up possession nor paid the dilapi- 
dations. Several witnesses having been examined 
on both sides as to the dilapidations, his lordship 
gave iudecient for the plaintiff, fixing the amount 
to be paid by the defendant at £90, with costs. His 
Lords ip said it was a great pity that the defendant 
had not made arrangements to settle the matter 
without incurring the costs of litigation. 


DisoounT ON PAYMENTS DELAYED FOR ARCHI- 
TEOT’S APPROVAL OF Worxk.—In the Lord Mayor’s 
Court on Tuesday week, before the Recorder (Sir 
Charles Hall) and a jury, an action was tried in 
which Geary, Walker, and Co., of Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., sought to recover from Henry Young, 
builder, of East Grinstead, the balance of a debt 
incurred for wood-block flooring at an isolation 
hospital being erected by Mr. Young for the Kast 
Grinstead Urban Council. Mr. Glynn appeared for 
the plaintiffs and Mr. Hodges for the defendant.— 
Mr. Glynn said the original claim was for £81 ls, 11d. 
for 295 superficial yards of wood-block flooring laid 
down at the East Grinstead Isolation Hospital. 
Two sums had been paid on account, leaving 
£15 1s. 1ld. now sued for. The defendant claimed 
to be entitled to a deduction of 5 per cent. from the 
full amount in accordanee with the terms of the 
order, but the plaintiffs contended he was only to be 
allowed this for a cash payment, and as he had not 
yet paid he was not entitled to any discount. The 
work was done in June and the account was rendered 
on July 28. The defendant claimed that he was 
not liable to pay until the architect had approved 
of the work, and such approval had not been ex- 
pressed when the action was commenced. When 
the order was originally given, the plaintiffs wrote 
to Mr. Young on May 6 suggesting the form of an 


official order, and it was accordingly sent the follow- 


- to do it.” 


ing day in these terms: ‘‘ Please proceed at once 
with 2in. deal flooring at 5s, 3d. per yard, less 5 per 
cent., the same to be laid to the satisfaction of the 
architect.” Accordingly the work was done and 
the bill sent in. The defendant should have paid 
the money and then, if the architect expressed dis- 
approval of the work, he should have brought an 
action against the plaintiffs to recover back the 
‘money he had paid. As to the claim for 5 per cent. 
discount, it was simply ridiculous and was so ex- 
plained in the letters. On May 8 the plaintiffs 
wrote Mr. Young acknowledging receipt of his 
order at the price of ‘5s. 3d., less a cash discount 
of5 per cent.”” On June 10 defendant wrote them, 
“My agreement with you is 5s. 3d,, less 5 per cent. 
for cash, and I am prepared to carry out my part if 
you willdo the same. Unless you send at once to 
finish the work I shall be obliged to get someone else 
On receipt of that letter plaintiffs sent 
men at once to do the work; but the foundations 
were then damp and the plaintiffs took their men 
away again at the request of the defendant. A part 
of the work, to the value of 12s, 6d. was not done, 
but this was defendant’s own fault, for the hearth 
tiles had not been set, and the defendant told 
plaintiffs’ workmen they need not trouble—he would 
see to that little part himself. Now he sought to 
take credit for this 12s, 6d. On August 5 Mr. 
Young replied, ‘‘ I am only waiting for the architect 
to pass the flooring and I will at once send you a 
cheque, but I can’t think of paying for work you 
haye not done.”’ Included in the demand was one 
item for £3 13s, 2d., more flooring having been sent 
down than was required, but this portion of the 
claim the plaintiffs now abandoned. On August 6 
the plaintiffs wrote to Mr. Young, ‘‘ Our contract is 
with you and not with the architect.” Mr. Young 
answered the last letter by saying, ‘‘I am surprised 
at your action, as you undertook to do the work to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Gale, and as soon as his 
certificate is forthcoming I am prepared to pay.” 
Thereupon the plaintiffs demanded a cheque by 


return, and defendant wrote, ‘‘ I have not been able 


to get the architect here; perhaps you or your 
traveller (Mr. Mayo) will write him and hurry him 


_ on.’’ On September 4 plaintifis’ solicitors communi- 
cated with Mr. Young, and on September 6 they 
_ received a letter from Mr, 


5 that he was much surprised at their threatening Mr. 


W. W. Gale, who wrote 
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Young with an action, as he (Mr, Gale) had not yet 
certified that the flooring had been laid to his satis- 
faction. It was most unpleasant for an architect to 
insist on a certain firm being employed and then for 
friction to arise between that firm and the builder. 
He was going to East Grinstead the next day and 
if the work was satisfactory he would issue his 
certificate. Mr. Young next wrote setting forth his 
objections to the account, inclosing a cheque for 
£36, and admitting a further sum of £6 18s. 10d. was 
due to the plaintiffs. He intimated at the same time 
that the architect could not pass all the plaintiffs’ 
work. The plaintiffs wrote back declining to accept 
the cheque and saying that unless the balance was 
paid by return the action would go on.—-The 
Recorder here interposed and said he must decide 
that beth the cash payment and the architect’s 
approval should be within a reasonable period. The 
defendant was not liable to pay until the certificate 
was given, if it were given within a reasonable 
time, and he was then entitled to deduct his cash 
discount if-he paid within a reasonable time.—Mr. 
Glynn: Your lordship will give me leave to appeal 
on that point?—The Recorder: No, certainly I 
shan’t.—Mr. Glynn: My clients are desirous of 
getting an opinion from the Divisional Court, as a 
large number of contracts are similar to this, and 
it is a most important point.—The Recorder: I 
can’t give leave to appeal in a case in which I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever. It would be a farce to 
send a case to the Divisional Court on a document 
which, to my mind, is absolutely clear.—Mr. Glynn: 
There remains then the question whether the certifi- 
cate was given within a reasonable time and there 
is the point with regard to the 5 per cent.—The 
Recorder: The latter point holds good with the 
other, having held, as 1 do, that the work must be 
done to the satisfaction of the architect. Defendant 
seems to have taken ordinary means to get the 
architect there.x—Mr. Glynn: You say, then, that 
two months is a reasonable time ?—The Recorder : 
Yes, Isay that ; but if you think it worth while, go 
to the jury on that point; but if the architect says 
heis not satisfied, it will only date from the day that 
he is. I don’t see what you will get beyond what is 
paid into court.—Mr. Glynn: I must take the 
opinion of the jury on the question of reasonable 
time.—Mr. Hodges: We have no control over the 
architect. If the architect won’t certify we cannot 
compel him to.—The Recorder: Suppose he with- 
held his certificate for ten years, do you say you 
would not have to pay until then ?—Mr. Hodges : 
Certainly I do, and I will give you authority.—The 
Recorder, having read the case handed up to him, 
said it clearly took away from the plaintiffs all right 
to argue as to reasonable time. The defendant was 
not bound to pay until the architect was satisfied at 
the way in which the work had been done. There 
would be a verdict for defendant with costs, leave to 
appeal being refused. : 


A QUESTION OF QUANTITIES.—At the Bradford 
County -court on Friday, Alfred Shackleton, 
butcher, of Bradford Moor, sought to recover 
£30 7s. 6d. from Joseph Coates, of Vignola-street, 
Bradford. It was alleged that in certain specifica- 
tions of excavations for which the defendant con- 
tracted, the number of yards required was put at 
552 instead of 309, and the plaintiff claimed to 
recover the amount which he alleged had been over- 
paid. His Honour (Judge Bompas) held that the 
defendant had complied with the plans, and was 
not responsible for any mistake. Judgment was 
accordingly entered for the defendant, 


ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH ANCIENT Liguts. 
—In the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, before Mr. Justice Kekewich, the action of 
‘Hall v. Ogden’ was heard on Friday and Satur- 
day. It was an action brought by the plaintiff as 
the owner of a dwelling-house, a shop, and other 
premises, situate in Leeds-road, Windhill, Shipley, 
to restrain the defendant from building in that road 
in such a manner as to obstruct the plaintiff's 
ancient lights.—Mr. Renshaw, Q C., in opening the 
plaintiff’s case, said the fact that the plaintiff's lights 
were ancient was not disputed. The plaintiff not 
only asked for an injunction to restrain the 
obstruction, but also for a mandatory order to pull 
down a piece of wall which had been erected by the 
defendant. His Lordship had prieviously granted 
an interim order restraining the defendant doing 
what was complained of, but declined to make a 
mandatory order to pull down the wall that had 
been erected by the defendant. Since his Lordship 
had made that order the defendant had done nothing 
but pull down a few bricks, and had not in any way 
done anything to abate the interference. The 
plaintiff complained that the access of light to two 
of his windows in particular had been interfered 
with. Down to the year 1894, said the learned 
counsel, there was near the new wall of the 
defendant a public pathway. In that year an 
arrangement was come to with the local authority 
by the defendant, by which another public footpath 
was substituted for it, and defendant was allowed 
to take possession of the ancient footpath.—Mr. 
Justice Kekewich, in giving judgment, said that 
the evidence showed that things now remained in 
precisely the same position as they did when the 


matter was before him on interlocutory application, 
The plaintiff complained of the obstruction of access 
of light to two rooms, one a scullery—a long, 
narrow, and obviously very badly lighted room. 
The little light it had originally must have been of 
great value to it. Upon the evidence it was clear 
that there had been, by the erection of the wall to 
its present height, a material interference with the 
access of light to that window—material in this 
sense, that there had beena large proportion of that 
light taken away. As regarded the other room, 
there was a little more difficulty; but also with 
reference to that room the defendant’s witnesses — 
admitted that there had been some interference 
with the access of light, but they said it was in- 
appreciable and could not be measured, Putt 
the evidence of the experts one against the other, he 
should say that there had been a sufficient inter- 
ference with the access of light to justify him in 
giving judgment for the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
was entitled to an injunction, and the injunction 
must be both prohibitive and mandatory, so as to 
prevent the access of light to the two rooms being 
continued. The wall must be removed, and the 
defendant must pay the costs, 


Tue Pavinc or Lonpon Forrcourts.—At the 
Southwark Police-court on Saturday, Mr. Slade, 
the magistrate, dismissed, after four adjournments, 
a summons taken out by the Bermondsey Vestry 
against S. G. C. Sansom, the owner of a large pro- 
perty in South London, to compel the Raving of the 
open spaces in front of three houses in New Church- 
street, Bermondsey, The object of the vestry was 
to treat these instances as test cases, preliminary to 
compelling the tenants of a number of other houses 
in the street to do away with their front gardens, 
The houses in question are tenanted by the working 
classes, and were built six years ago under the 
supervision of the district surveyor and vestry, and 
are alleged to comply with all modern requirements 
of construction. In front of each house is a smal] 
forecourt, railed in with iron railings, and it was 
contended by the vestry that the rain percolated 
through the earth in these forecourts, and found its 
way into the houses, thereby making them damp,. 
Mr. Bodkin, however, who appeared for the de-: 
fendant, Mr. Sansom, contended that, inasmuch as 
there were three courses of footings—a proper damp- 
course, a bed of concrete 6in. thick under the floors, 
and a cement plinth between the brick wall and the 
ground running from the footings more than 1ft, 
above the level of the ground—it was impossible for’ 
damp to get into the houses, and the expert evidence’ 
given by Mr. Hewitt, district surveyor of Southwark, 
Mr. Woodward, district surveyor of Lambeth, Mr. 
Gruning, surveyor to the London County Council, 
Dr, Farr, of Kennington, and the evidence of the 
tenants who had lived in the house for six years, led 
the magistrate to believe that no grounds existed 
for saying that there was damp or anything 
approaching a nuisance ‘‘ injurious or dangerous to 
health.’? The summons was issued at the end of 
April, 1897, to abate a nuisance ‘‘injurious or 
dangerous to health,’’ and was dismissed six months 
afterwards, and cost the owner over £100 to oppose, 
towards which the vestry do not pay a penny, 


BUILDER v. BRICKMAKERS. —‘‘ GooD, CLEAN, 
WELL-BURNT’’ Bricoxs,—At the Stockport County 
Police-court, on October 23, before Judge Yate 
Lee, an action was brought to recover £70 12s, 8d.,° 
the sum alleged to be due by Denis Mulaney,* 
builder, of Heaton-lane, for goods sold and cartage: 
to the plaintiffs, Moore and Bristow, brickmakers, 
of Dalston-lane and Norbury Moor. The case had 
been remitted from the High Courts. Mr. Potts, 
solicitor, appeared for the plaintiffs, and the de- 
fendant was represented by Mr. Wharton, barrister. 
Mr. Potts said that in March the defendant had an 
interview with the plaintiffs, asking them to quote 
the price of 100,000 checker bricks, bricks which were~ 
better than common bricks, On March 12 plaintiffs 
wrote quoting the price as 18s. 6d. per 1,000 net. 
These bricks were wanted for the construction of 
twelve houses in three rows of four houses each in» 
Bramall. Plaintiffs’ usual price for these bricks was 
20s. per 1,000, but as they had a stock in hand, and 
the job was near by, they gave the lower quotation. 
On the 17th defendant wrote saying he wanted the 
plaintifis to commence sending the bricks which had 
been quoted. On the 23rd defendant wrote con- 
firming the price of 23s. per 1,000, for ‘‘ good, clean, 
well-burnt bricks, not common,’’ delivered, and 
and asking for the supply to be commenced at once. 
When the money became due for the first month’s 
supply Mr. Bristow called upon the defendant for=. 
the money, but did not get it. Defendant wrote on, 
April 17 saying that he would forward the account + 
the following week-end if found correct. He also 
wrote calling attention to the bricks they were 
sending, and stated that he learned they were raking 
up all the old stuff which they could find about the 
yard, and the architect had been grumbling about 
it. That was.the first and only complaint received 
by the plaintifis, who replied expressing surprise at 
the complaint. The total amount of bricks supplied 
to the defendant on this job was 228,800. On 
May 17 plaintifis wrote to the defendant stating 
that as he had slightly exceeded the 100,000, they 


could not supply him with any more bricks at the 
reduced price, and that they would be glad to supply 
him at the usual price of 20s., less 2} per cent., and 
that they could also supply him with a few common 
bricks at 17s. 6d. In his affidavit defendant described 
the bricks as spoiled by exposure to bad weather, 
badly burnt, cracked, and rotten, and yet on 
May 18 he wrote expressing surprise that plaintiffs 
intended stopping supply. He made no complaint 
about the quality of the bricks. In the first instance 
the quotation had been for 100,000 ‘‘ or more,”’ but 
before the acceptance of the contract the quotation 
was for 100,000. On the last date named defendant 
wrote that he thought they ought to supply him 
until the Bramall job was completed, and that it 
was not fair to break with him now that he had 
worked up their old stock and they could get a 
better price for them. The plaintiffs replied that 
they had not intended supplying defeadant with 
checkers for good, and that they did not think he 
had had 10,000 of the old stock. They generously 
offered to continue supplying until the Bramall job 
was finished. By May 31 he had received 186,500. 
Mr. Bristow expressed surprise that the defendant 
had not sent the promised cheque. Defendant 
regretted not having been able to forward the 
cheque for the amount due, but said that he would 
forward it before the week-end. On June§8 plaintiffs 
wrote that unless they received the cheque per return 
they would stop the supply. On June 9 hesenta 
cheque for £80, and wrotesaying that he had about 
40,000 bricks on the ground, With the defendant it 
had been simply a matter of procrastination from 
beginning to end in payment and in everything. 
The defendant had been supplied with 228,800 
checkers. Mr. Bristow was called and spoke as to 
the contract and the quality of the ‘bricks supplied. 
John Brown, plaintiffs’ foreman, denied that any 
bricks similar to those produced by Mr. Wharton 
had ever been sold as checker bricks. They might 
have been included in the common bricks.’ Mr. 
W. L. Atkinson, Lumb-lane, Bramall, builder, said 
he would not like to say whether it was an unusual 
thing to allow so large a quantity of bricks to 
remain about the ground on a job like that at 
Bramall. Mr. Peter Pierce, architect and surveyor, 
Stockport, said Moore and Bristow’s checkers had 
been used on the outside walls at the back and 
gables. They had been used inside as well. About 
five-sixths of checkers were Moore and Bristow’s. 
There would be about 61,650 bricks used on the out- 
side, of which 50,000 were Moore and Bristow’s. It 
would be impossible to use 109,500 checkers for the 
outside walls. Moore and Bristow’s checker bricks 
were as good as any in the town. A large number 
of the plaintiff's checker bricks had been used 
inside. Some of them were splendid bricks, and 
others were not fit to be used outside. Mr. Wharton 
said they did not dispute that 50,000 of Moore and 
Bristow’s bricks were used outside. It was admitted 
by Mr. Pierce that some of the bricks used on the 
inside were not fit1o be used outside. ‘Those bricks 
were not according to the terms of the contract, and 
they wers entitled to reject them. The only question 
left wasas tohow many. Hisclient had complained 
time after time, day after day, and plaintiffs had 
said they would make the allowance. ‘The witnesses 
had stated that they had taken the greater part of 
the bricks from the stack. The defendant wanted 
*“good, hard-burnt bricks,’ and he had not had 
them, he contended. Defendant stated that of 7,500 
sent to St. George’s Vicarage none of them were 
fit for outside work, and 700 of them were not fit 
foruse, ‘The rest were used as common bricks for 
inside work, His loss by this would be about 
£2 12s. 6d. Of 230,000 checker bricks supplied at 
Bramall 182,000 were bad ones. His loss on these 
would be about thirteen guineas. He had also to 
buy 59,000 bricks for the front, at a loss of ls. 6d. 
per 1,000. Owing to the wetness of the bricks 
supplied by the plaintiff, he had to repoint 250 super- 
ficial Square yards of the outside wall at a cost of 
Is. 3d. a yard. He (defendant) had not left the 
bricks lying about more than was usual. He esti- 
mated his loss at £35 8s, 3d., which was rather 
underestimated than anything, and this amount he 
had wished to deduct from the plaintiffs’ account. 
He saw Mr. Bristow every few days, and on each 
occasion he complained as to the quality of the 
bricks, James Jepson, the architect in connection 
with the Bramall property, said he had occasion to 
complain about some of the bricks, as they were not 
fit for outside use. He did not know where the 
Sead which he objected tocamefrom, It appeared 

at £34 4s, 2d. had been paid into court, and his 


onour said I 4 5 
i i sa 16 W ould give his jud ment after g oing 
through the cor! espondence, 


Re Marro Crarx.—Und ivi 
matEO CLARK.—Under a receiving ord 
eh made in this case, the asbige bang 
org as of Dashwood House, New Broad- 
fibers Tailway contractor, it is stated that the 
* ig Seca a to about £100,000, the value of 

> assets not ye aj scertai i 
ceane eet being ascertained. The debtor ig 


en interested in the i 
railways in South America, gate. 


+ Crat K REMOVAL FROM A Burnping Estate 
= 2 V. THE SHAFORD Bay Esrare Company 
—he bearing of this case took place before Mr. 
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NEWS. 


Justice Stirling on Friday and Saturday. The 
plaintiff, who recently purchased some building 
land at Seaforth, sought to restrain the defendants 
who were developing an estate there, from working 
and taking chalk on the plaintiff’s property in such 
a way as to materially interfere with his enjoyment 
of the land. It appeared that some years ago, 
before the plaintiff purchased the property, the then 
proprietor granted a license allowing the defendants, 
under certain conditions, to dig and take chalk from 
the land for a limited period, subject to his approval, 
in order to construct a sea wall and for other 
purposes. The wall was practically completed in 
1895. Towards the end of 1896 the plaintiff, having 
purchased the land, gave notice to the defendants 
that the license to take chalk would come to an end 
in April, 1898. When the plaintiff subsequently 
went down to visit the estate, he found t the 
defendants had laid down a light railway over part 
of his land, and was using a locomotive upon it, 
with the result that they blocked up a road leading 
to the plaintiff’s property. 
stances, the present action was brought. Mr. Buck- 
ley, Q.C., for the plaintiff, submitted that, according 
to the terms of the license, the plaintifi’s approval 
was necessary as to the manner in which the chalk 
was to be removed, and this had not been obtained. 
The plaintiff was, therefore, entitled to an injunc- 
tion. Mr. Butcher, Q.C., for the defendants, said 
that he was prepared to enter into an undertaking 
to divert a part of the railway, so as to enable the 
plaintiff to use the road. But he contended that 
the defendants were entitled to use a locomotive, as 
that was the only practical way of removing the 
chalk, Mr. Justice Stirling, in giving judgment, 
said as the defendants had given an undertaking as 
regarded the road, it was only necessary for him to 
decide what were the rights of the parties under the 
existing license. He came to the conclusion that 
the plaintiff had good ground for bringing the 
action, and objecting to the use of a locomotive, for 
there were other practical ways of removing the 
chalk. He should grant an injunction restraining 
the defendants from using a locomotive in the 
future, or in taking the chalk in any way not 
approved of by the plaintiff. The order for an 
injunction was, however, suspended for a week, 
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The newly-founded Sir John Buchanan gold 
medal of the Royal Society is to be awarded to Sir 
John Simon, F.R.C.S., for his labours in the interests 
of public health. 


The members of the town council of Tunbridge 
Wells paid an official visit last week to the Northern 
Sewage Farm, which has just been extended from 
plans by and under the direction of Mr. T. W. 
Mellor, the borough engineer. The total cost 
expended has been over £30,800, including £12,050 
for the purchase of land by compulsory arbitration, 
£6,244 for a sewer dft. in diameter and nearly a 
mile in length, and £2,000 for a low-level sea. 


Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., held an inquiry at 
Morley, on Friday, concerning an application made 
by the town council for powers to borrow £8,000 for 
the purposes of public baths, and £550 for works of 
sewerage and the paving of Corporation-street. 


The two local branches of the Associated 
Carpenters and Joiners have decided to withdraw 
from the Aberdeen Trades Council. The men 
declare that it is useless sending delegates to a body 
which, by its action, misrepresents the views of 
the general mass of workers on public questions. 
The case is instanced of the president’s position 
with regard to the litigation over the erection of 
Westfield School. 


The pulpit in St. Nicholas’ Church, Harwich, has 
just been replaced by a new one of wainscot oak, 
hexagonal in form, and Early Perpendicular in 
style; it has been carved and executed by Mr. T. 
Stopher, Falan-street, Ipswich. 


A Local Government inquiry was held by Mr. 
W. O. Meade King at Newport, Mon., on Friday, 
into the application to borrow £21,000 for extending 
the town-hall, and some smaller amounts for other 
purposes. 


By a decision of the Bournemouth Town Council, 
the suburb of Boscombe will shortly possess a piece 
of open space on the cliff front, Lady Shelley’s offer 
of six acres of foreshore and cliffs having been 
accepted with some unimportant conditions. This 
is the first opening out of the overcliff for the public 
use to the east of Boscombe Chine. * 


The directors of the Cambrian Railways Company 
have just formally appointed Mr. Alfred J. Collin, 


M.1.C.E., of Darlington, to the responsible post of 


engineer to their railway system, in succession to 
Mr. George Cowen, resigned. Mr, Collin, who is 
only 35 years of age, has occupied the position of 
chief assistant to the divisional engineer of the 
North-Eastern Railway, at Darlington, for seven or 
eight years, and is the son of Mr. Thomas Collin, 
assistant general manager of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. Ree et tie 


Under these circum-. 
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Tue 144th session of the Society of Arts will 
be opened on Wednesday evening next, when an 
address on ‘‘ The Colonies: Their Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce,’’ will be delivered by 
Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, G.C.1.E., 
KOSL. Chairman of the Council. Amongst 
the subsequent lectures to be delivered is one by 
Dr. Samuel Rideal on ‘‘ The Purification of 
Sewage by Bacteria,’ to be given on Dec. 15, 
and others arranged for after Christmas are: — 
“Stage Mechanism,’’ by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs ; 
«The Recent History of Papermaking,’’ by Mr. 
Clayton Beadle; and ‘‘ Fireproof Construction,” 
by Mr. Thomas Potter. “Mr. Cyril Davenport — 
will deliver a course of three Cantor lectures on 
‘< Decorative Bookbinding ’’ on Jan. 24, 31, and 
Feb. 7; and Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., 
will give another Cantor series of four lectures, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Principles of Design in Form,” 
to be read on Feb. 14, 21, 28, and March 7. 


Tur Archxological Society of Athens has, it is 
reported, decided to resume the works for the 
restoration and strengthening of the ruins of the 
Parthenon. The English company which is 
working the marble quarries at Pentelicos has 
offered, for the purpose, marble blocks of ex~ 
cellent quality and large size. It is declared that 
the fears which have been expressed regarding 
the structural solidity of the Olympian Museum, ~ 
where the famous statue of Hermes by Praxiteles 
is deposited, are quite groundless, 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London ane 
Council, the Fire Brigade Committee reported, 
with reference to the work for enlarging 
and altering the Hampstead Fire Station, that 
four tenders had been received, the lowest of 
which exceeded the architect’s estimate of £4,170 
by £785. The work had been offered in July to 
the Works Department, but the manager was 
not satisfied with the amount of the estimate. 
The firm submitting the lowest tender stated in 
their tender that if the work were carried out 
under the general conditions for building con- 
tracts agreed upon by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Builders’. Society, and 
adopted by the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London, the firm’s tender would be 
reduced by 5 per cent. The firm also added that 
it would require the clause in the form of con- 
tract as to payment altered. The architect stated 
that £100 of the difference was attributable to 
the rise in labourers’ wages which took place in 
June last, but, having looked over the bills of 
quantities of the lowest tenderer, he found that 
some items were priced at rates which, in his 
opinion, were excessive. The committee recom- 
mended that neither of the tenders should be 
entertained. After some discussion, it was de- 
cided to refer the matter back for further con- 
sideration, to include the causes which had led to 
the tenders exceeding the estimate by so large a 
sum. On the recommendation of the Highways 
Committee, the Council decided to expend £8,500 
on certain junctions and extensions in the tram- 
way system recently purchased from the North 
Metropolitan and London Street Tramways Com- 
panies, and subsequently leased to the first-named 
company. It was also agreed that it is desirable 


‘that the Thames Embankment should be con- 


tinued from the Victoria Tower-Gardens to 
Lambeth Bridge, and that it be referred to the 


Improvements and Bridges Committees to report 


generally upon the subject. 


Tue annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund was held on Wednesday afternoon at the 


hall of the Zoological Society, Hanover-square, 


Sir E. Maunde Thompson presiding. ‘The reports 
of the treasurer and secretary were presented, 
and the chairman said the year had produced some 
remarkable. discoveries. ‘The work of clearing 
the temple of Deir el Bahari was one of which 
they might be proud, but much still remained to 
be done there. During the year the artists had 


continued the work of copying the bas-reliefs, and 


some progress had been made with the work of 
repair. In the coming year they proposed to 
complete the replacing of the blocks of the 
Punt expedition, to rebuild the columns of the 
Punt terrace and the wall leading up to the 
Hathor chapel, and to rebuild the great retaining 
wall which protectsthe temple from the debris which 
fell from above. Professor Petrie, after settling 


Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt at Oxyrhyncus, 
| settled himself on the site of Deshasheh to bring 
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to light the curious burial customs of the 


Egyptians of the fifth dynasty. The successes at 
Oxyrhyncus were remarkable, and the for- 
tunate discovery of the fragment of the 
**TLogia’’ at once arrested public attention. 
The wonderful find of papyri, mostly Greek, 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 
Professor Flinders Petrie said that a large dis- 
trict which was quite unknown archeologically, 
had been examined this year. He had explored 
a long district and mapped down all the ancient 
sites of towns and cemeteries, and finally, settling 
at Deshasheh, about 20 miles south of Faiyim, 
he began to explore the cemetery of the fifth 
dynasty. The historical results were of the 
greatest interest for the early history of Egypt. 
They had found a fine group of statues of the 
fifth dynasty, and had brought to England one of 
the two best, which was by far the finest piece of 
Egyptian statuary that had ever reached this 
country. 


Tue opening meeting ot the Auctioneers’ Insti- 
tute was held on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
W. E. R. Peck, vice-president, in the chair, 
at 57, Chancery-lane, when Mr. James F. Field, 
the president, delivered his inaugural address. 
He said that the progress of the Institute had 
been rapid, and its prospects were encouraging. 
During the twelve months ended Oct. 31 last, 
131 new members were enrolled, as compared 
with 98 in the preceding twelve months, and 
their income had increased nearly 35 per cent. 
A lending library had been established, and the 
examinations had been highly successful for-so 
young an institution. During the past year 
a much-discussed subject had been that of land 
registry. He did not think that the Land 
Transfer Act of last Session was likely to 
definitely and satisfactorily settle the matter of 
registration. After mentioning that there was 
now a better demand for agricultural land than 
had been the case for some time past, and alluding 
to the. recent increased demand for freehold 
ground-rents—a class of investment which had 
risen in value 25 per cent: in the last quarter of 
a century—he criticised adversely the action of 
the School Board for London in notifying to those 
whose property it wanted to take compulsorily 
that it would not consent to pay the fees of agents 
or surveyors. A vote of thanks was passed tothe 
president for his address, on the motion of Mr. D. 
Young, seconded by Mr. R. Appleton. During 
the evening Mr. George Brinsley was presented 
with a silver-gilt replica of. the president’s badge 
and chain. 


Tue 75th annual report of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests states that the income 
derived from sales of forest produce in the 
New Forest amounted in the year 1896-97 to 
£7,355 48. 11d., in addition to surface rents 
amounting to £3,099 11s. 8d., the corresponding 
receipts in 1895-96 being £7,060 12s. 7d. and 
£3,014 13s. respectively. In the case of Dean 
Forest the same sources of income produced 
£5,305 17s. 7d. and £1,856 12s. 11d., as against 
£6,539 3s. 10d. and £1,959 6s. 1d. in 1895-96. 
The mineral royalties of Dean Forest for the 
year ending March 31 last reached a total of 
£13,906 19s. 7d., as against £12,332 10s. 8d. for 
the preceding year. The greater part of the oak 
woods, the report says, have arrived at an age 
when the income derived from their thinning may 
be expected to be less than heretofore for some 
time to come, and the system of management 
which was best when the oak was grown specially 
for the purposes of the Navy, requires recon- 
sideration now that it is no longer devoted to the 
building of ships. It is suggested, therefore, that 
it is desirable to produce other kinds of timber for 
which there is a market, and to utilise the oak 
already planted according to present-day require- 
ments. As to other parts of the United Kingdom, 
the report states that Crown property in Scot- 
land produced during the year an income of 
£24,737 16s. ld.; in Ireland, £37,954 8s. 4d., 
consisting mainly of quit rents; in Wales 
£15,107 12s. 1ld.; and in the Isle of Man, 
£5,654 7s. 5d. 


Tue northern district meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers will be 
held at Sunderland on Saturday in next week, 
the 20th inst. After a reception of the members 
in the Council-chamber by the Mayor, the fol- 
lowing papers will be read:—‘Notes on the 
Specifications of Tyneside Roads,”’ by Mr. H. W. 
_ Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor to 

the Newburn Wrban District Council; and (a) 
"¢ Housing of the Working Classes,” (J) 


‘¢ Technical Schools,’’ (c) ‘‘ Hospital Pavilion,” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


by Mr. R. Rounthwaite, A.M.I.C.E., borough Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. ‘Notes 


engineer, Sunderland; ‘‘The Sunderland Electric 
Generating Station,” by Mr. F. J. C. Snell, 


A.M.I.C.E. In the afternoon the visitors will | 


proceed by tram to the Roker Pier Works, cross 
river by boats to South Docks and view installa- 
tions of gas-driven pumping machinery at the 
graving-docks, and thence proceed to the South 
Pier Works and inspect the concrete and block- 
making plant, &c. The members will be con- 
ducted over these. works by Mr. H. H. Wake, 
M.I.C.E., engineer to the River Wear Com- 
mission. They will also drive to the electric 
generating station, which will be explained by 
Mr. F. J. C. Snell, A.M.I.C.E., and proceed to 
the corporation swimming and slipper baths and 
washhouse in High-street West. In the evening 
the members dine together at the Grand Hotel. 


Mr. JAmes Macponaup, LL.D., delivered the 
first of a course of Rhind lectures in Archeology 
at the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, on 
Monday afternoon. The subject of the series is 
‘« The Evidence fora Roman Occupation of North 
Britain.”” Dr. Macdonald began by explaining 
how it had become desirable that the nature and 
extent of the occupation of North Britain by the 
Romans should be examined anew. Of late years 
the study of archeology had been marked by the 
application to it of more strictly scientific methods. 
But criticism on long-accepted views of our 
Roman period was partial and incidental. The 
evidence naturally fell under two heads—the 
literary or historical and the archeological. 
The first literary witness to be called was the 
historian Tacitus, the merits as well as the defects 
of whose ‘‘ Life of Agricola’? were pointed out. 
In the course of his northern campaigns, Agricola 
advanced beyond the Forth and Clyde isthmus, 
finishing them a.pD. 84 on the battlefield of Mon- 
Graupius, the position of which was uncertain. 
The Emperor Hadrian, on his visit to Britain, 
fixed the northern boundary of the province by 
raising a barrier along the neck of the land which 
separated the Solway Firth from the mouth of 
the Tyne. The reign of his successor, Antonius 
Pius, saw a Roman army again on the upper 
isthmus, and the erection there, about 141 or 142, 
of a second vallum or wall by Lollius Urbicus, 
then Governor of Britain. With regard to the 
geography of Claudius Ptolemzus, the lecturer 
stated that Ptolemy’s information regarding North 
Britain, though wonderfully correct, appeared to 
be drawn from some unknown source or sources. 
A comparison of his lists of place and other names 
in what was now Scotland with those found in 
the classical writers threw doubt on the general 
belief that he was indebted for all of them to 
Roman.authorities. Relief was thus obtained 
from the hopeless task of seeking to connect more 
than a very few with those to be found in the 
classical writers. 


Tur Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society has concluded 
a week’s excavation on a site on the farm of 
Raeburnfoot, in the high-lying parish of Eskdale- 
muir, about fourteen miles above Langholm. It 
has been matter of local tradition and report 
that the place in question had been a 
Roman camp, but there was no satisfac- 
tory proof of it, and the society under- 
took the work of excavation with the consent of 
the parties interested in the ground. It was not 
necessary to go to any great depth to obtain clear 
proof that local tradition was well-founded, as 
a few feet from the surface various small articles 
were forthcoming ; and, besides, a well-defined 
road was come across, which was still hard, and 
gave proofs of its ancient origin. The excava- 
tions were carried out under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. Barbour, architect, Dumfries. 


Tun State Medicine Syndicate of Cambridge 
University state in their annual report that they 
have held two examinations within the year. In 
April last 37 candidates presented themselves— 
viz., 17 in Part I. only, five in Part II. only, 
and 15 in both parts. Four passed in Part I., 
four in Part II., and 13 in both parts. Three of 
the four in Part II. only, having previously 
passed Part I., were included in the list of 18 
successful candidates. At.the examination in 
October, 33 candidates presented themselves—viz., 
13 in Part I. only, five in Part II. only, and 15 
in both parts. Five who passed Part I. only, 
having previously passed Part II., and one who 
passed Part If. only, having previously passed 
Part I., were included in the list of 18 successful 
candidates, 


on Renaissance Architecture in Malta,’ 
by A. 8. Flower, M.A., F.S.A. 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. Address by the President, Geo. 
Corson. 7.30 p.m. 


Turspay.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
‘The Manchester Ship Canal.”? 8 p.m: 

WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts. ‘The Colonies: their 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” by 


Major-General Sir Owen T. Burke, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., Chairman of Council, 


8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society. 
lay,” by J. F. Matthew. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute. Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Pollution of Water Supplies by Encamp- 
ments of Hop-Pickers, Casual Workers, 
Tramps, &c.”” To be opened by Prof. 
W. H. Corfield and by Miss M. ‘A. 
Chreiman. 8 p.m. a 


Ferpay.—Architectural Association. “The Planning of 
High Schools and Endowed Schools for 
Girls,” by J. Osborne Smith, F.R:I.B.A. 


7.30 p.m. 


Trane Meivs, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Dervonrort.—The dispute regarding “walking 
time’ between Sir John Jackson and the stone 
masons engaged at Keyham Dockyard extension 
works at Devonport was settled on Thursday in last 
week, and the men resumed work on Friday. 


PuiyMouTH.—The master plumbers of the Ply- 
mouth district have granted their employés an 
advance of a penny per hour, thus avoiding a strike. 
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On Saturday Lord Durham laid the foundation- 
stone of the Readhead wing of the Ingham 
Infirmary at South Shields. The extension is 
double the size of the present building, and will 
provide accomodation for forty additional béds. The 
contract for the new wing was secured by Mr. 
Goodwin, of South Shields, for £5,928, and an 
additional sum of £1,500 will be required for 
furnishing. 


The ancient cross standing in the churchyard of 
the village of Longford, Derbyshire, has just been 
restored. Messrs, Naylor and Sale, architects of 
Irongate, Derby, who had been consulted, ascer- 
tained what the original cross resembled, and under 
their guidance it has been restored by Messrs. Hems 
and Sons, ecclesiastical sculptors, of Exeter. The 
new portion isa monolith of Hollington stone over 
ce Vigh, and is carried up off the fracture in the 
old shaft. : 


According to the Sydney Herald, negotiations are 
being completed for the lease by the New South 
Wales Government, of about 2,000 acres of timber 
land near Jervis Bay. The timber found there is 
especially suitable for road paving. The concession 
is ie include the construction of a railway to the 
coast. 


An adjourned summons, Islington Vestry v. John 
W. Heeps, came on for hearing at the Clerkenwell 
Police-court on Friday. The defendant had been 
summoned, under the 76th section of the Metropolis 
Management Act, for deviating from an approved 
plan for the drainage of a house in Highbury- 
quadrant, without having given notice to the vestry. 
The officials of that body admitted that the drain as 
now laid was perfect. The magistrate, Mr. Horace 
Smith, expressed strong disapproval of the conduct 
of the vestry, and finally refused to have the time 
of the Court wasted any longer, adding, ‘‘I will 
adjourn the case for six months—perhaps for six 
years.”’ 


A new side-chapel which has just been erected 
in All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Brougham-street, 
Edinburgh, was formally dedicated to St. Mary on 
Friday. The side-chapel, which cost about £1,300, 
has been erected from designs by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson. 


One of the most important of recent antiquarian 
discoveries has just been made at Martres-Tolosane, 
on the banks of the Garonne. In the course of 
some excavating operations, several marble statues 
of exceeding beauty were revealed,.anda systematic. ~ 
search has brought to light no fewer than seven- 
teen gods, goddesses, and heroes of the Roman 
period; and in addition many pieces of mural 
decorations, bas-reliefs, and glass-work specimens 
of locksmiths’ work, &c. The objects unearthed 
constitute, in fact, a veritable museum. 


Towards the fund for building additions to 
Charing Cross Hospital on the site of Toole’s 
Theatre and adjoining premises, £34,650 has already 
been subscribed. It is desired to raise the building 
fund to £50,000. ‘ 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. | r 
: is - ad ; 
Byfieet—Village Hall and Workmen’s Club (£1,500 limit) «...... 25 Guineas ...... Penge F. C. Stoop, Hon. Sec., Albany House, Byfleet, Surrey .i.srsserecoaes Nov. 18 
’s Distri i ered; no Assessor ; ‘ 
Southend—St. Alban’s District Chureb............sssccscssereseres todas No. prea are, Rey. E. C. Kimber, Avonuo-torrace, Southend-on ee 20 | 
: P ans : : i t stated . City Superintendent o orks urgh ...., weseghasiolee eve cceavsnee ey } 
Walls Cy Public fall. Weenie! bee He Bae EIS else £10 cnc 2 Reginald L. Foster, City Clerk, 1, Cathedral-green, Wells, Somerset }, 30 
Mentos Legislature Palace (1,500,000dol. limit) .........ccsscssesves 15,000dOl. MeX..,...0s.s0cseseseres ccanealae Secretary Public Works, Mexico CHEY sereceegsesenencegeonentsentersenenrontne By 30 
Jardiff — A. Waterhouse, R.A. . : : ; : 
Pe cin eat 000 snd ae he Me eee oe ab aas Oe ” £500 (merged), £300, £200............... J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardift.:. :mcuiet 
City Corporation—Bronze Diamond Jubilee Medal ................4 £20, £15; LLOU2, oc. antes hewn ts s-seee Sit J. B. Moachton, Town as phage BU @ eer ep = 
Nottingham—Laying-out and Planting Basford New Cemetery. £100, £50..........00ss:ssseeesscssrsseresseers . Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham eae 
Dorking—Workhouse Infirmary (£4,000 limit) ..........ceseeceeeeeeee (No first) £15, £5 cscccsecnes tsssesererse GeO. Scales, Clerk to Guardians, 35, Hig ~street, OPEIEE tose canara 
Ga ERTS WA RL eS ildi : Chapels, . . 2 ; 
_ a Toa ieee ee eee aa 7 100; £D02. A ease berate suserseueeeeeee Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham 
Menai Bridge—Landing Pier (£3,000 limit) ........:.ccs,ecceceeeseceneee £410 FP. 5, orxed sdisstoes oal'soeeg tev aeeaktaeategte Th 


€ TINIE) .. .ccassevsoseer ancgasna 0 vucee Gene kads Manes cSenyee et etn teaicener tie emevaaeee 
Bootle ise Brigade and Police Stations (£14,000 and £1,5°0 


Vimits) | <.0isccgacucs cauccdcaeecandessbean sates ia chesenda sete perenne cetera caneeeee 


Crich—Water-Supply Scheme (3,100 popnlatias) s EAS FE . 15 Guineas, 5 Guineas ............. .... Joseph Pym, Clerk, Belper . 
Carlton, Victoria-Children’s LOSpItalsresncca esse Re ercctetiiacs Canes re (1308) ; : 
eaten Wee Lite tks sibeassateand Pegg say » 31 
P. i —Fr ibra: sessors, Sir F. ine an 7 eae 2 Z 2 ee 
‘ e Fogg temas nn slat Limit) iii. hee 100 Guineas, 50 Guineas .........00500 G. Cettle, Librarian, Port Elizabeth, S.A. .......:ecseeeeers ++«+«(1898) Feb. 15 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) ............ 0 suvtseysvevenesss + BO0dOl., 250d0l<...c.tassaeveese siressessoees Sec. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York... 1898) 1 28 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ (No first) £150, £100, £50 ...........000+ Secretary Building Committee, Newcastle ........... sapwananw Lae) Bes 1 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes ....... sobestapeck cates cetens Ress Meee 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ....... ... Joseph Pym, Clerk, Belper............. conse tegehtoe eer ae devsabane (1898) May 1 
Tottenham-—School Board Offices ..,......0.... csssesseeres .. J. F, Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, ‘Tottenha: Nisacxe, Os A 
Bexhill-on-Sea —Promenade Pier and Garden......... : pits Secretary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill Seeeteeesneee os ane 
Blackburn—R.C. Infant School, Dean-street ...... The Rector, 48, Islington, Blackburn... ..........000-. pitenseseneneeesien 
Dukinfleld—Town Hall (£7,000 limit) ............ ; ; A Samuel Hague, Surveyor U.D.C., King-street, Dukinfield ........... 9 — 
Peterborough—Additions to the Guildhall (£2,500 limit) ......... £35 (merged), £15........cc0s0er .. The Town Clerk, Peterborough PPS iin era ee ee 
; YS 
e * et 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN 
BUILDINGS. ; 
Swindon—Two Pairs of Semi-Detached Villas, Springfield-road T. H. Deacon .............. tomers oe We H. Read, M.S.A., Corn Exchange, Swindon......00... ssssesseeesee NOV. 13 
Hawes—Market Hall... 5° 08, Suiscscy Ns cskvesr ccs eee an Se ee eg se J.P. Kay, Architect, 34, Prudential-buildings, Leeds.............0000-+. 9 18 
Liandovery—Residence at Nant-yr-Hogfaen .............0... Thomas Jones .. D. Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Llandilo .......... ee Pete 
Leeds—Twenty Houses off Harehills-road .........ciccecccsccecsecccccg. scsesseccseecsescsses .. D. Dodgson, Architect, 86, Albion-street, Leeds ........ ngetesy sree Sas peat 
Teignmouth—Steam Laundry, Station-road ............ .. 8. A. Croydon ... Watson and Watson, Architects, 1, Lower-terrace, Torquay ....... 5, 1 
‘Weston-super-Mare—Additions to Iron Church ......... é loser Cid neem teae eh tere neta Nebo ats Rey. T. H. 8. Polehampton, Cleveden-road, Weston-super-Mare..... 5, 14 
Mold—Alterations at County Hall Buildings Ws: . Standing Joint Committee ............ Thos. T. Kelly, Clerk te County Cotincil, Mold «03.05.0000. Sh ovaens nin’ yy 49 
Salisbury—Offices and Works .. Electric Light Company ............... A. R. Malden, Secretary, The Close, Salisbuty ...siy.cssecscsecesseereee 99 
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Acton, W.—Fire-engine Station, High-street ...................., Acton District Council ..............45. 
Rawmarsh—Manager’s House at Sewage Outfall Works ...... Urban District Council ..............000 
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Bear-yard...... Strand Unio 
wecatesvecbsuvaudoness snadeebevglen Sey epee eet ee See ee 
oe —Auction Mart at Cattle Market... cesses soccer, OorporationS.A2. 6c ees . 
Shorediter 8.E.—Coroner’s Court and Mortuaries, Ladywell-rd. Lewisham Board of Works ........... Surveyor’s Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, 8.E 
Ballyh a Be puilding Wall and Constructing an Area ........, St. Leonard’s Guardians ............... 
Hull_—Me tation—Two Cottages (..:i...i.5 oe ae Great Northern Railway, Ireland ... T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street, Dublin .. 
Forfar Dost, z avement (630sq-yd.) at East Hull Baths ....... Corporation ........ si Nebaki on eee ea 
Enfield As Office Commissioners of H.M. Works 
fee a Additions School Board 2 
Reddish Goods ‘Wan ERT nN ee nn ot Ete ... Rev. Prebendary Williams, Aberystwith ........... + ct Gantt ~<a le 
station . : See ee - 3 : 
R SY iatee onwts+ unk sayeanes tou aka sete aevse ROLE Ea Sheffield and Midland Railway Cos. Oliver 8. Holt, Secretary, London-road Station, Manchester cerecsien 99, 6 
Rilke eh Board apa te School Board. italien W. H.C. Fisher, Architect, 6, Rowcroft, Stroud ........... RR A we “4 6 
Buenos Ayres Rails Fat ee oe Boel fae Corporation | ,.;.1cue nears ..... William K. Cleere, erie aint Officer, Kilkenny ..ssaccsscsece 99 “4 
thee Urs Station (cost, 4,000, IAStEES) Ser ee poitaas cone That eee aaee S i i i soa sueesovend Usage enna 
Copenhagen — Repairing Cemented ‘Walls ‘of Thorualdscn’s pen Degation ot Ate eens Bagablic, London . ve 28 
op hd ba peat REPEC eee enn ne NG ey - Corporation ............scessccserseveeeeces He Meldahl CWOPEGBA BEN Fivceesss0s-5.c0+e+i+sccss-a5ssedtvansed epee RH al Toe D 
ey—Two Howse, ee ait ningate-road School ... . Leeds School Board ..........s0.0. ... W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds .......::s:ssesssseeessseese = 
Whitehead, Belfast —Villa R Bate. FRc te ‘nen sacl deh rine eee be pevoss cadets aa enny ieee ane Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Market-place, Leed$....ccc00008 = 
London—A ditions to H pring F -“D..J. Lanigan 4304.6 ..... Thomas Pentland, Architect, 35, High-street, Belfast........... Prk ee aes 
Aylesbury—Three Sho Ouse at 5, Whitehall Gardens | satrestesevsusesssseseteeansarstsessessscesereeecee Re Curwen, A.R.I.B.A., 149, Bishopsgate-street Without, B.C. ....... — 
London, E.C.—'Threa bn and Houses, Cambridge-street.. H. J..Goodey,;:s,si6 0c eee W. F. Taylor, Architect, Aylesbury. ...........cccsscsssceceeee aes deepen itil t= 
place and Bintan of Artisans’ Dwellings in Moira- RRR eg F Ree . 
Hillsborough—Two Ho jaca Ciiy-road’ 7) divin, ote ae ae el Shoreditch Vestry 
Fae on-un d er-Lyne—Cottages, a gf SASNEMAI NAVE V acy ese eCR Vas V rents Mree ey? pase Apis atitn Lett eetecoeeee 
Haydon Bridge—Cottage Villag Ut etteteteseereeseenesseees A. B. Wilkinson 
Carlisle—Offices at Caldewgata.. etter t tenes eeetarneeenegeet sianantontonnesensdatens 
Bridlington Quay —Villa Ena io iVraek sap teen Pely on ner Late teed Carr and Co......, odes rauapun seed 
m~cum-Aughton—Addidiang Aecgecc sa teresestviesooncsssciad dasvtbessalosan eee eee 
Harrogate—Cabmar’s Shon Swallo Nest Schools 2.0.0.1, School Board........scssssses ves ves We Dust, 40, Bank-street, Sheffield . .... 
Stowe—Small Farmhouse, Lea Breathe oe eeega es rhode en asl hewrnrenyacsltgay soa ee eee Fon OAL... .sdvsres 
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PRINCIPLES, NOT STYLE. 


HAT would be said of a man who 
cultivated the style of a particular 
author, but neglected the plainest rules of 
the language’ And yet his case is very 
like that of many architects of the present 
day—they are neglecting principles for style 
or for a particular school. A man who is 
always studying the outside of buildings, 
interesting and useful as such a study is asa 
ranch of art—is only learning one half, and 
that a not very important part, of architec- 
ture. A draughtsman may copy an Italian 
window, dressings and pediment and all, 
without haying the faintest idea of how the 
proportion ef width and height of opening 
was arrived at, what the architrayves are 
antended to represent, or why such a kind 
of moulding and ornament are used in its 
decoration ; or an architect may put over his 
building a roof imitated from a French 
chateau, and yet not know why he selected 
the form of roof excépt that it is French and 
is pleasing. He may also apply a kind of 
ornament and detail that he knows nothing 
about as to their origin. Such a man is 
oblivious of first principles, if he understands 
them at all; he allows his love of mere style 
to dominate over his common sense, which 
is what many do. But a man imbued with 
the principles of his art, who has studied the 
reasons and motives of design and is a master 
of the materials, could not possibly do his 
work in this way. He would go to the 
foundation and proceed from premises and 
data which are fixed and universal in their 
application and evolve something independent 
of all accidental forms. Taking materials 
and structural principles based on statical 
considerations as the very foundation of his 
design, he would make these subservient 
to the uses of his building. Questions of 
proportion and expression would next guide 
him in the distribution of the solids and voids 
of his building, and the massing and group- 
ing of the parts, the disposal of suitable 
forms of detail, mouldings, and ornament. 
Unfortunately for architects, first principles 
haye been discredited of late. A number 
of theorists and faddists have pretended 
to have discovered certain properties and 
analogies of numbers and geometrical figures 
as being universally applicable to buildings ; 
and, owing to this, a suspicion has been 
aroused that they are misleading. | So-called 
architectural ‘‘ Gnostics,” or knowing ones, 
haye from time to time arisen, pre- 
suming to teach something new, and 
they have generally done so by attack- 
ing the citadels of orthodoxy, by declaim- 
ing against all traditional teaching, but 
without proving the soundness of their 
theories by practical demonstration. The 
lack of examples to prove the soundness of 
these ingenious theories has therefore been 
es. to them. The modern architect 
es to see a reason ; but if he cannot see it, 
he isin the habit of rejecting all theories, 
however good. d, again, in spite of 
‘harmonic ratios,” of proportion, and other 
subtle theories of design, Mr. Gradgrind 
finds he can get on very well in his profession. 
Tf he can design his buildings in Greek, or 
Gothic, or ‘‘Queen Anne,” he is quite 
satisfied, and does not trouble about any 
occult proportion, or care to know too much 
about the origin of features he uses. To be an 
Agnostic-in architecture has at least one 
advantage, that if ayoids any great care for 
_ Serupulosity in matters of design. Is it 
__- hot true that those who affect “Dutch” 
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and ‘‘Queen Anne”. do the most mon- 
strous things in architecture, make doorways 
of absurd width, narrow windows, intro- 
duce pediments without piers, defy altogether 
the usual proportions of. columns and 
pilasters, make them short and stumpy, 
or ‘‘ belly” them ridiculously, and, in short, 
violate every rule of good proportion. A 
‘‘know-nothing” of subtleties is happier 
than the Gnostic; he believes in the saying: 
‘“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” His indifference to fine theories and 
laws is very convenient, too; as he can do 
anything he likes—defy a rule on one 
occasion, and observe it on another, 

Nor can it be said that every subtle theory 
of proportion is absolutely infallible, or that 
true principles are to be confounded with 
certain mysterious numbers or ratios. So 
far from being the case, we find the best 
results are often obtained in spite of them. 
Architects and artists who have produced 
some of the best designs are often ignorant 
of these theories, and have relied simply on 
their own intuitive notions of what is 
right and pleasing to the eye. And this 


‘natural and intuitive idea of good proportion 
is really founded upon a tacit appeal to first 


principles. Though the real artist. does not 
know chapter and verse, or cannot express 
accurately or philosophically the canons of 
architecture as given by Cesariano, Vitruvius, 
or other later writers who have tried to show 
a geometrical basis for every building of 
antiquity, he has the gift of applying pleasing 
proportions to his work. It is strange with 
what pertinacity some authors of imaginative 
genius endeavour to trace all architecture, 
and theology as well, back to a symbolic and 
mystic origin. They show there was a 
canonical art of building, just as there are 
canonical robes, hours, and other ecclesiastic 
rites and forms, 

Going back to first principles, the architect 
would soon learn to reject many of the 
modern modes of building and architecture. 
Schools and styles would no longer have 
so great a hold upon him. And what are 
“first principles” but axioms or truths 
founded on laws of nature? It does not 
admit of any question that pleasing propor- 
tions are regulated by certain geometrical 
and simple ratios, that certain forms and 
lines suggest agreeable emotions — others 
harsh and displeasing effects; that there is a 
law of expression which finds a counterpart 
in nature. Nor will anyone now dispute 
that beauty in building depends on the 
observance of these principles or laws; just 
as in colour we have particular contrasts and 
harmonies depending in the laws of the solar 
spectrum. The painter may be able to pro- 
duce most pleasing colour effects without a 
knowledge ot the laws of light or spectral 
colours; but even he does so by uncon- 
sciously observing laws of mixture of his 
pigments, or of primaries and their comple- 
mentaries; or he may be ignorant of the 
well-known fact that from a mixture 
of red, green, and violet all possible colours 
may be produced. The musician, too, whose 
music sends us into raptures, may not know 
anything of the physical law of musical 
chords, nor of Helmholtz’s researches; but 
his harmonies are nevertheless the result of 
laws. So an architect sometimes plans a 
good hall on acoustical principles without 
knowing the laws of that science. These 
instances only serve to explain the depend- 
ence of good building on laws or principles 
which underlie all types of excellence, and 
which ought to be learned. : 

There are principles of planning, of struc- 
ture, and of material ; but few care to find out 
or apply the underlying principles which have 
made all great styles. They are satisfied 
with these embodiments in the concrete, 
without discovering the abstract principles. 
It is so much easier to take examples than 
work out principles. Only a little observa- 
tion is required to prove that our greatest 
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architects design their plans on principles, or 
observe certain points of arrangement that 
are found to produce the best. results. It is 


needless to show what these are—they are 


found in every important building, and haye 
been discussed by all leading authorities ; 
but by the majority of the profession they are 
ignored. Everyone who is master of the 
subject knows that planning depends on a 
few principles as much as the design of a 
roof or a girder; that it is based on certain 
data as to accommodation. Every room or hall 
ought to have its proportion of length to 
width and height ; should be lighted accord~- 
ing to the use to which it is put, to say 
nothing of the artistic arrangement of group- 
ing apartments, &c. There are some writers, 
like Mr. Leopold Hidlitz, who have laid down 
rules for. architects in planning and design, 
good as far as they go, but for practical pur- 
poses of little value. Experience and philo- 
sophers like Spencer have taught that we first 
learn to do things before we know why we de 
them, and, in short, the power of intuition 
precedes scientific reasoning, and this is why 
our theory is always behind our practice, 
and that our best architects and. engineers 
had been able to anticipate theory. Certain 
canons and rules have been learned and 
practised long before they have been ex- 
plained by science. Take construction: 
Stable and well-equipoised domes and vaults 
had been built long before the theories of 
the arch were enunciated ; yet their builders 
knew very well certain principles of statics 
from actual experience and failure. The 
composition and resolution of forces were 
practically applied by the builders of our 
Medizeval structures, who could have known 
nothing of those propositions. Does the 
modern professor of architecture do so 
much? He may follow the examples the 
Gothic builders have left; but has he em- 
ployed the same initial motive in his 
design? Viollet-le-Duc has, in his article 
“Construction” in the ‘ Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonné de l’Architecture, Frangais,” given us 
a graphic description of the admirably poised 
vaults of the builders of the 12th century— 
how they produced equilibrium by opposing 
forces. How did the builders of Notre Dame, 
Paris, for example, construct their double- 
aisles round the apse, and so arrange their 
supports as to occupy as little space as 
possible round the chancel, and erect vaults 
over the outer aisles with level summits ? 
They could not have done so unless they 
knew the forces of thrust and weight, the 
equilibrium of vertical and oblique thrusts 
in order to sustain so great a mass on such 
slender supports. Wesee the columns of apse 
crowned by broad capitals cn which strong 
skew-backs take the vaulting shafts and cross 
ribs of aisles. These enormous weights were 
borne on columns vertically by the push of 
flying buttresses inwards. At Notre Dame, 
Chalons, we find the same concentration of 
thrusts and vertical load on the column, and 
we have equally striking examples at Ely 
Cathedral. But even in our everyday buuld- 
ing mechanical principles cannot be ignored. 
The common solid webbed or lattice girder 
has to be designed on first principles before 
they can be made decorative. To find the 
proper section and depth can only be done 
by equating the ‘‘moments of stress” with 
those of resistance. The design for a roof 
of iron or timber implies at least a knowledge 
of graphic statics, if we are to do justice to 
our work. But in all these things precedent 
and style are followed. ; 

Then, lastly, as to materials. No doubt 
the want of flavour or character in buildings 
is very prevalent, and why? Because the 
old rule of using the local material has been 
dispensed with, and architects never hesitate 
to erect brick and timber houses in the very 
heart of stone districts, because it is some- 
times cheaper to use imported materials, so 
much has modern facilities of transport made 
us independent of locality. In the same way 


sandstones of Cheshire and Lancashire find 
their way into London buildings, with little 
regard to suitability. But there are other 
principles to observe in designing in stone. 
Yet how few care about them. We find 
mouldings and profiles used for granite 
that were originally intended only for soft 
freestones ; the style is only considered. Or 
the architect adopts sections and mouldings 
without any reference to their position on or 
in the building as to height or light. These 
are common errors in our modern architec- 
ture. In other materials a similar deference 
to style is seen; but we need not trouble 
the reader with recapitulating them. The 
man who knows and feels his work - will 
bring intuitive sense into it; he will not 
undertake a design unless he knows what he 
is about, unless he sees a motive and a 
reason why it should be done so-and-so; who 
wil not think of following a precedent or a 
style unless he feels it expresses truthfully 
and fully his intention; and it is only the 
man who has the gift of imagination who 
ean clothe such an idea. presentably. The 
engineer or utilitarian builder knows what 
he wants, but has no power to express, and 
the average architect supplies by style what 
he lacks in imagination. 
<< 


NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


4‘OR specimens of what has been termed the 
“advanced” school of painters in which 
naturalism and so-called ‘impressionism ”’ 
are represented, the New English Art Club 
Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, 
should be visited. That there ate a number 
of experimental pictures goes without saying; 
at the same time, there is some thoughtful 
and straightforward work to be seen. ‘The 
sketches.and ‘‘ notes””—we cannot call them 
finished pictures—of Moffat Lindner, H. B. 
Brabazon, Alfred W. Rich, W. Sickert, 
Edward Sullivan, and Sir William Eden, 
Bart., are exceedingly good examples of 
simple expressive brush-work. Especially 
worthy of notice are H. B. Brabazon’s 
‘““Murcia” (7), ‘Canal near Amiens,” in 
which light and atmosphere are conveyed 
with precision. These are chiefly notes of 
colour with the brush. ‘In Venice” is 
exceptionally slovenly; there is no drawing 
-—sumply dashes of colour. One of the best 
sketches is ‘‘ Lewes,” by Alfred W. Rich (8), 
firm and vigorous. A. L. Baldry sends two 
admirable works, both landscapes. One is a 
broad sketch of a marsh near -Christ- 
" ehurch, ‘‘ Wind Swept”; and the larger 
picture, ‘* The Hush of Evening,” is warm in 
tone, and broad in the handling of the open 
meadow-land fringed by dark trees—a study 
of autumnal greys and browns. Mr. Alfred 
W. Rich, in “A Sussex Pasture” (14), 
adopts the reed-pen-and-wash style of the 
early aquarellists; and we must notice also 
sir W. Hden’s clever sketch of “ London 
from Waterloo Bridge.” W. Sickert's sketch 
m ink and colour of the “‘ Church of the 
sarefoot Friars,” showing the sanctuary and 
high-altar, is very spirited. , 

The lady artists who contribute to the 
club do excellent work. Mary Hogarth 
sends two outline wash sketches of Lincoln 
(21 and 24)—a view of the Cathedral and a 
distant view, both displaying a sympathetic 
touch ; and Miss Mary Hector’s ‘A Bit of 
Barbizon’ 1s a charming study of sunhght 
admirable in tone. Miss Mary A. Bell 
18 also Sympathetic in her work. Amy 
Draper's ‘Fishing Boats” (27) 8D ober E 
Pry 's ‘A Sketch in Venice,” 0. H. Shrnnon’s 
medallion design «An Tits se exe 
(25), Charles Cee der. eee; tofant Bacchus 
need tines — 8 brilliant ‘Sea View,” 
a bay with hig HPS" Senrin ae Bae is 
reg Bie Ps cha , Seen in a hazy light, 


interest, A lumin hi 1 i 
sper est. -mumous }iing and flesh tints, and a clever colour 
oe ah etre a life . by scheme of a fair-haired girl’s Head pean 
gy. WY .3 wo, 44 Iresh sea dash-|blue gs y ily 
ing on a pebbly beach. on which two Blather fick Sor per ae 


or three little girls in white, with tucked-up 


the limestones of Somersetshire and tho akiris, are amusing themselves. Common 


incident enough; but the painter has 
imparted life and movement to the scene— 
strong sunlight on the gleaming surf and 
white-clad children, also the passing young 
lady and her charge. Light and breezy 
freshness and motion are impressed; we lose 
the commonplace details in the idea of 
air, light, and movement. William Kneen 
has also in his ‘‘Girl Reading at a Window” 
(39) given us a pleasing impression of a girl 
in blue blouse reading a book near an open 
window, The declining evening light is 
happily given, vessels in the harbour appear 
through the open sash, and there is a pleasant 
dash of colour in the seat and hangings 
of the semi-darkened room. With the work 
of Mark Fisher we can always sympathise 
for its bright and sparkling qualities of light. 
‘‘A Spring Morning ” (60) is, however, spoilt 
by a spotty effect and want of repose, a defect 
in some of this painter’s work. “An Autumn 
Evening” (41) also suffers from the same 
want of breadth. Landscape in its higher 
qualities comes to us also in the pictures of 
Wilson Steer, Charles Conder, as in 53, and in 
the work of Francis Bate, ‘‘ An Oat Field ” 
and ‘‘ Through the Trees.” There is a fresh- 
ness in the green foliage, and the long 
tufts of flowering grass under the. trees, 
the stems of which reflect the sunlight. 
Arthur Tomson has a pleasing evening effect 
in his ‘“‘ Walberswick Church” (66), the out- 
line of the noble tower in shadow breaking 
the sky. ‘‘A Summer Night” and ‘‘ Moon- 
rise” are both studies in the same poetic 
vein. Alice Fanner’s “Study of a Tree,” a 
large chestnut in bloom; J. Buxton Knight's 
‘‘ Mellow Autumn” (72)—the latter a rich- 
toned wooded landscape—are pictures of merit. 
As studies of colour and effect we must also 
mention Bertram Priestman’s picture of a 
cow and boy, called ‘‘ Green Meat,” and Miss 
Mary Bell’s ‘‘A Dutch Garden” (74), in 
which the scarlet flowers, amidst green and 
blue, make a vivid contrast. ‘‘ Regatta Day ” 
(84), by Hugh Blaker, is a luminous piece of 
impressionism ; the crowd of people on the 
pierhead in nautical attire, white dresses, 
and scarlet sunshades are cleverly painted, 
and the artist evidently belongs to the new 
school of French artists—the plein air, so 
well has he realised daylight and breeze. In 
the place of honour hangs a large picture 
by J. E. Christie. This time it is the 
‘“Wheel of Fortune,” an allegorically 
treated subject sufficiently clever to take 
its position. Poised on a wheel which 
she keeps going with her foot, a fairy 
in gauzy draperies spins along a road flecked 
with sunshine and shadow. On one side, a 
crowd of little children throw flowers on her 
path, others are pursuing their everyday 
pursuits, and two little girls in the foreground 
are examining the petals of flowers. There 
is much of fantasy in the conception, which 
is well worked out, and in drawing and 
colour is rich. Last year the same thought- 
ful painter gave us a similar allegory under 
the titleof ‘‘ Bubbles.” Other figure subjects 
are two studies by Edward Sullivan, ‘‘ My 
Lady in Yellow” (5) and ‘The Princess,” 
rather experimental colour themes, P. Wilson 
Steer’s ‘By Lamplight” (45), a head of a 
girl with auburn hair, is skilfully painted as a 
study of artificial illumination ; his sunlight 
and mist in “‘ Knaresborough ’’ (97) is also 
effective. David Muirhead’s “Prelude” is a 
quiet, restful study of a lady at piano(54). “In 
the Studio,” by A. Belleroche, is a model at 
awindow. The light through white curtains 
falls delicately on the girl half-draped ; 
and we also notice A. S. Hartrick’s 
‘‘Mariana” (90) in a devotional attitude, 
good in colour, and a nude figure reading 
(86), by Douglas Robinson, for its model- 


, sends two charming 
‘The Butterflies’ Play- 


istudies of Nature, 


| Fear of Turkish attacks compelled them to devote — 3 


ground” (85), a field of poppies, and “A 
Cottage Window” (94), both masterful 
treatments of country blossom. The large, — 
boldly-painted “ Quarry,” by W. Y. Mac- 
gregor (98), Nelly Fisher’s admirable group 

of horses, ‘‘ Friends” (100), Henry Tonk’s 
«Shadow of the Cliff” (106), the flickering 
sunshine in P, Wilson Steer’s ‘Oak 
Avenue,” Bernard Sickert’s ‘‘Tea Time ” 
and ‘‘St. Ives Harbour” (112), J. Buxton 
Knight's ‘‘ Midsummer Hedgerow” (a 
powerfully - painted landscape), are other ~—— 
pictures on the walls which show much 
thoughtful and earnest work, if not always 

of meritorious execution. mats ek 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH _ 
ARCHITECTS. 


4 bese: second ordinary meeting for the present 
session was held on Monday evening, when ~ 
there was a large attendance of members and 
visitors, the Jatter including several ladies. Just 
as the President (Professor George Aitchison, 
A.R.A.), was taking the chair, wearing, in addi- 
tion to the handsome chain of office presented by 
the late Professor Donaldson, the Jubilee medal 
just conferred upon him by the Queen, the electric 
lights were extinguished, and the room was — 
plunged into absolute darkness. Two pairs of 
candles were brought in, but, as soon as the preli- 
minary announcements had been read by the 
secretary, the electric lights were renewed as 


suddenly as they had goneout. 2 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN MALTA. 


A paper on this subject, illustrated by numer- ~_ 
ous large scale photographs of the principal  _ 
buildings in Malta, specially taken, and by 
plans, maps, and drawings, was read by Mr. — 
Arrnur 8. Frower, M.A., F.S.A., Associate. 
Small as it was, Malta teemed, the lecturer 
pointed out, with huge buildings, the product of 
centuries of activity and ambition. Churches, | 
pilaces, castles, possessed a character unusual, 
striking, commanding, which rendered it one of 
the most interesting spots in Europe. The 
island was composed of one solid block of almost 
perfect building stone, limestone. A house - 
might be built from the stone cut out from its © 
own cellars, a fortress from its own moats,a _ 
cathedral from its crypts. Stone was theone ~ 
material employed in buildings, and wasexten- __ 
sively used for other and many novel p . o 
trees being singularly scarce and almost confined —_— 
to carobs. It might be described as a mason’s 
earthly paradise, and, indeed, the inhabitants 
seemed to be born masons. No higher testimony — 
could be given to the beauty and interest of the 
buildings than the enthusiasm they arousedinthe 
cultivated and critical mind of the late Dean — 
Church, who thought Valletta one of the most 
striking specimens of architecture he had ever 
seen. Besides the ethnological and geological 
conditions, the politico-religious influence exerted 
by the Knights Hospitallers had been an im- 
portant factor in the architectural development of — 
Malta.. Its architectural splendours were chiefly 
due to them. Relicsof former rulers—the so- 
called Phoenician remains, rude stone monoliths, 
fragments of Greek and Roman structure, various 
beautiful evidences of Sicilian- Norman influence 
—the lecturer passed over as belonging more to _ 
archeology than to architecture. His purpose 
was to deal with buildings still in regular occu- 
pation and use, belonging to a style most conve- 
niently to be described as Renaissance. These 
were erected during the palmy days of the 


Knights of St. John, from the beginning of the = 
16th to the beginning of the 18th century. In 
explanation of how they came into existence, the — 


lecturer sketched the history of the Order, and 
the various vicissitudes it passed through from 
its foundation in Jerusalem, early inthe llth 
century, till its establishment in Malta. This 
happened in 1530, when the Maltese islands, at 
that time little better than desolate barren rocks, —_ 
were ceded by the Emperor Charles V. of Spain — 
to the Hospitallers in perpetual sovereignty. 


their first years to necessary fortifications, nearly 
all to be reconstructed after the great siege of 
1565, when the Turks were finally — rope «ey 
The creation of Valletta, a city which suddenly 
sprang up on a very unpromising site, never 
before occupied by buildings, was entirely the 
work of the Grand Master, La 1 ette. The first 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, MELBOURNE. 


stone was laid on March 28, 1566, at the corner 
of St. John’s bastion, La Vallette taking up his 
abode in a wooden hut on the spot, and directing 
operations day by day until his death in 1568. Del 
Monte, the new Grand Master, took equally great 
interest in the work, beginning his term by 
announcing that no one should enjoy his favour 
who did not promote the building of the city. At 
La Vallette’s death nothing had been built except 
the outer fortifications. The first house, inter- 
esting as forming the nucleus of the present 
governor’s palace, was built by the Grand Master’s 
nephew, Eustachio del Monte, in the centre of the 
high ground, on the place occupied by one of the 
Turkish batteries during the siege, and this formed 
the nucleus of the present governor’s house. In 
the next year, 1570, the designing of all the works, 
military, civil, and even ecclesiastical, was in- 
trusted to Gerolamo Cassar, a very remarkable 


man, whom a document, dated May 15, 1581, 


refers to as the ‘‘ ordinary architect and engineer 
of the Order from 1565 to 1581.” The 
most notable of his numerous works was the 
church of St. John. In 1571 the headquarters of 
the Order were transferred to the unfinished city. 


VALLETTA PRO-CATHEDRAL. 


_ The lecturer then gave a detailed description, 
illustrated by numerous photographs, of St. 
John’s, Valletta, and other buildings and architec- 
tural features of note in the capital and other parts 
of Malta. The pro-Cathedral church of St. John 


was built from designs by Gerolamo Cassar, and 
consists of a wide and low barrel-vaulted nave, 


58ft. across (or with side chapels 118ft. wide) and 


_ 189ft. inlength. On the northside of the west front 
_ are sacristies and the treasury, and on the south 
‘Side the prior’s residence and an oratory. Each 


bay of the nave opens into a chapel devoted to one 


_ of the ‘‘ langues ’’ of the Order, these side chapels 


_ occupying the place of aisles. The Great Hospital 
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was one of the first buildings erected by the 
knights, and is noteworthy as containing the 
largest ward ever built, 503ft. long by 35ft. wide, 
with a shorter ward of the same width leading out 
of it. Valletta alone has 24 churches, besides 
chapels and oratories. Outside Valletta, in the 
suburbs and country villages, there are a still 
greater number of churches, together with almost 
mnumerable detached chapels. The latter are 
mostly octagonal or circular on plan, and domed, 
with very graceful outlines. The larger village 
churches have usually two western towers and a 
dome at the crossing. The dimensions of two 
typical churches, both dating from the 17th cen- 
tury, are :—Zeitun church, 153ft. long and 111ft. 
broad, including side chapels, with a nave 3lft. 
wide; and Zebbug church, 165ft. by 122ft., and 
32ft. across the nave. Citta Vecchia, or Notabile, 
originally the chief city of the island, and the 
scene of St. Paul's sojourn there, is exceedingly 
picturesque. Its Romanesque cathedral was 
destroyed by an earthquake about 200 years ago, 
and the present building, of which Lorenzo 
Gafa, a Maltese, was architect, was consecrated in 
1702. Noteworthy are the nave, upwards of 36ft. 
in span; the carved and inlaid choir-stalls, said 
to date from 1480; and the gorgeous altar orna- 
ments and other treasures which escaped pillage 
by the French in 1798. The lecturer concluded 
with a few remarks on the characteristics of the 
architecture of the Order. The term Palladian, 
applied to it by Dean Church, he considered 
inappropriate ; it was more akin to Karly Floren- 
tine Renaissance than to any other type. With 
regard to a suggestion made by Mr. Ingress Bell 
some 20 years ago in ‘‘An Architect’s Notes in 
Malta,’’ that Spanish architects in great numbers 
were employed upon the city of Valletta, which 
he thought accounted for the similarity between 
the architecture of Malta and that of some of the 
Belgian towns, the lecturer, while granting the 


resemblance to Spanish work, particularly in 
ornament, could find no evidence of the actual 
presence of Spanish architects. Whencesoever 
derived, all the buildings of what might be called 
the heroic age of the Order were exclusively 
Doric. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Flower was proposed 
by Colonel Lenox Prenpereasr, seconded by the 
Rev. W. K. R. Breproxp, and, having been sup- 
ported by Colonel J. R. Hoce, R.E., late com- 
manding engineer in Malta, and Mr. THomas 
BLASHILL, was carried by acclamation. 


OO 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, 
MELBOURNE. 


N page 646 ante we gaye a description of this 
building, which was opened on Oct. 31. The 
architect is Mr. W. W. Wardell, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the cost of the building has been about 
£150,000. We now give an exterior view of 
the cathedral, from a photo. by Mr. C. Bayliss, of 
Sydney, which has been sent to us. 


OO 


DOVER NEW ADMIRALTY HARBOUR. 


HE Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. 8. 
Pearson and Son (Limited), 10, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, London, 8.W., for carrying out 
the New Admiralty Harbour at Dover. The 
works, which sre estimated at 3} millions sterling, 
consist of (1) an extension of the existing Ad- 
miralty Pier in an east-south-east direction for 
a distance of 2,000ft. ; (2) the erection of an east 
arm extending seaward in a south-westerly 
direction for a length of 3,320ft. from the foot of 
the headland, at a point situated 200 yards to 
the eastward of the south-east angle of the 
convict prison inclosure ; (3) the construction of 
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a breakwater, 4,200ft. long, which, at a distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, 
will form on the south the outer sheltering arm 
of the harbour; and (4) the building of a sea- 
wall 3,850ft. in length, extending from the Castle 
Jetty at the eastern end of East Cliff-terrace to 
the root of the proposed east arm. For the pur- 
poses of this wall a reclamation will take place 
covering an area of 21 acres, the foreshore between 
the back of the wall and the base of the existing 
cliffs being filled in with chalk quarried on the 
spot. The works to be executed represent a 
total length of 13,370ft., or more than two miles 
anda half. The area inclosed will be 610 acres 
at low water, and of this water area 315 acres 
will be situated beyond the five-fathom line, and 
the anchorage will be sufficient to accommo- 
date twenty first-class battleships, as well as 
numerous vessels of smaller type. The new 
Admiralty harbour is, on the eastern side, to 
inclose and protect the commercial harbour 
which has for some years been in course of con- 
struction. As originally designed by Messrs. 
Coode, Son, and Matthews, the commercial 
harbour was intended to cover an area of 56 acres, 
but this will now be increased to 75 acres. 
Consequently the water area comprised within 
the two harbours will be not less than 685 acres. 
‘Two of the three enormous sheltering arms—the 
Admiralty pier on the west and the new pier on 
the east—will constitute magnificent promenades 
open to the general public. 

There will be two entrances to the harbour— 
one at the extremity of the eastern arm, the other 
at the end of the Admiralty Pier extension. 
The former will have a width of 600ft. anda 
depth of 42ft. at low water of spring tides, or of 
60ft. Yin. at high water of those tides. The 
south breakwater, which will not be accessible to 
the public, will begin at the southern angle of 
this entrance, proceeding first in a curve trending 
in a south-westerly direction, thence following a 
straight line west by south, and terminating at a 
point 800ft. from the end of the Admiralty Pier 
extension. A second, or southern entrance 
800ft. wide will thus be formed. between the 
south breakwater and the Admiralty Pier exten- 
sion, the depth therein corresponding with that 
of the eastern entrance—namely, 42ft. at low 
water of spring tides. 

Berths for coaling purposes will be provided for 
a length of 1,800ft. along the inner side of the 
east arm, the shallow sea being dredged down so 
as to maintain a uniform depth of 30ft. at low 
water of spring tides. The reclamation between 
Kast Cliff-terrace and the east arm will be used 
as a workyard during the construction of the 
harbour. Hach of the three main sea works will 
be a solid structure of concrete blocks, faced with 
granite above low water. The blocks used inthe 
Admiralty Pier Extension will, as a rule, weigh 
40 tons, while those employed in the formation of 
the east arm and the south breakwater will be 
30 tons in weight. All the blocks will be bonded 
and keyed, or joggled together go as to render the 
work monolithic in. character, and in every case 
the foundations will be carried down to the solid 
chalk or flint composing the bed of the channel, 
The deep foundations will be protected from 
erosion arising from current action by aprons of 
concrete blocks laid and incorporated in the sea 

bed. The works—which will occupy ahout ten 
years in execution—will be begun forthwith, 
under the direction of Major Henry Pilkinton, 
C.B., R.E., the civil engineer-in-chief appointed 
under the Naval Works Loan, and of Messrs. 
Oood, Son, and Matthews, the chief engineers 
by whom the design was prepared. 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—VI. 


sy WALTER Tester. 


THE ATHLETIC GROUNDS, 


Wee plan, Fig. 1, shows the original intention 
A for the New Brighton Tower Athletic 
Grounds. The idea was to have a football field 
in the centre of the ground, which would be 
Suitable “either for the Rugby or Association 
game. Around the edge of the footbill field 
there was to be & running-track, and outside that 
& cement cycling track, with & grass verge 
between the two, with grand and popular stands 
aa cr i Standing-spnces, and all the 
ecessary ¢ i 
spectatens  mmodation for a large crowd of 
The cycle track was to be 


; made as lar 
amount of ground avai] ete 


able would permit in order 


to get long straights; but at the commencement 
of the work it was only possible to arrange for a 
cycle track of 35 laps to the mi'e, with a 4-lap 
running track. To enable him to set out the 
tracks, the surveyor is furnished with the follow- 
ing particulars:—The width of the football field 
is to be 258ft.; half-width = 129ft.; and as the 
length of the running track is measured on a line 
1ft. from the edge of the football field on the 
track, the radius of the semicircular ends is 130ft. 
on this line. The total length of the running 
track being a quarter of a mile = 1,320ft., and 
the length of one semicircular end being 130ft. 
x 31415 = 408ft. — 43in., the general dimen- 
sions of the track measured on the line are— 


Length of onesemicircularend.. 408ft 44in. 


Length of other end ..... werve 408° 43 

Length of one straight ........ 251 72 

Length of other straight....... + eels ape 
Total ~. iss cciee cate + 1,200. One 


In the same way the dimensions of the cycle 
track are arrived at, the radius on the line being 
160ft. It is not strictly accurate to say that the 
ends of the cycle track are semicircles; for, as a 
matter of fact, there is a portion of the curve at 
the junction with the straight which is of an 
elliptical nature; but it is sufficiently near for 
setting out on the original ground, as all the 
pegs will be disturbed by the excavations, and 
the tracks will have to be set out accurately on 
the formation level. Working on this basis, then, 
160ft. x 3°1415 = 502ft. 72in., length of one 
semicircular end, and the general dimensions 
measnred on the line 1f¢. from the edge on the 
track are :— 


Length of one semicircularend.. 502ft. 73in. 
Length of other semicircular end 502 73 
Length of one straight ........ 

Length of other straight........ 


Totallength.... 1,508ft. 62in, 


Width of the running track to be 24ft., and the. 


grass verge between the tracks 6ft. wide all round. 
Cycle-track to be 29ft. wide on the grand-stand 
side where the races finish, and around one curved 
end, and to taper from 29ft. to 25ft. on the 


popular side, increasing round the other curve 


until it becomes 29ft. again at the junction with 
the straight. It should be mentioned that in 
cycle-racing the riders go round with the lower 
edge of the track next the verge on the left. 

Fig. No. 2 gives the finished sections of the 
cycle track. The level 84:00 (above Ordnance 
datum) is to be the same all round on the one-foot 
line, and on the curve where the track attains 
the full banking, the outer edge is to rise 8ft. 6in. 
above that level, the section being slightly round. 
On the straight the outer edge rises 1ft. above 
84°00, the section being a straight line. These 
levels apply where the track is the full width of 
29ft. Where it is not, the section is exactly the 
same, but with a strip cut off at the outer edge. 

It will be supposed that when the surveyor 
comes on to the ground the exact position the 
tracks are to occupy is not determined, as negotia- 
tions are in progress for some of the adjoining 
land. The surveyor is required, however, to 
proceed with the sectioning of the ground, which 
is of an exceedingly irregular and uneven nature, 
and is almost entirely covered with trees, gorse, 
and brushwood. He cannot, therefore, in deter- 
mining the position of his section-lines, take the 
tracks into account, except to the extent that he 
can take a series of parallel sections across the 
ground square off the S.W. boundary of the estate, 
and as the longitudinal axis of the tracks is to be 
parallel to this boundary, these lines will also be 
square off the tracks. 

With the object of setting out the sections, the 
surveyor commences by choosing a base-line, 
A B (Fig. 1.), in the only portion of the ground 
which is at all clear. (See site-plan in Article 
No. 1.) This line he puts upon his survey -plan, 
making it square off the S.W. boundary, and he 
can fix the line on ‘the ground near enough 
for present purposes by scaling dimensions 
to any stationary objects on his survey -plan, 
and setting the measurements out on the site. 
He then marks two points © and D on this line 
as far apart as convenient; and in such a position 
that lines square off 
will have as long a length as possible clear of 
trees. Having set out a right angle at each 
point with the theodolite, he must continue these 
lines through towards the lake end of the ground, 
using the theodolite for producing the lines over 
ridges and other irregularities of the ground. In 


the base at these points | 


ground clearing, and it will be supposed that he 
has authority to remove all the trees and brush- 
wood covering the site of the athletic grounds, 
and that he has set a gang of men to work at the 
S.E. end, as he proposes to commence his sections 
at that point. Having continued the twe lines 
through to the far end, a line E F should be run 
across any open ground between the two to see 
that they have been produced parallel to each 
other. As the length of the two lines D E and 
CF will not be the same, the length of E F will 


have to be calculated, as the hypothenuse of a — 
right-angled triangle, the two sides of which 


are (1) the length of CD, (2) the difference in 
length between C F and D E. 


The four sides of the figure ODEF being 


{accurately measured, EF should come out as 


calculated if the two lines D E and C F are parallel. 
A check dimension should also be run out to see 
that CF is parallel to the boundary, and, 
if necessary, CF and DE will have to 
be adjusted. They should be near enough for 
the ground sections, if the work has been carried 
out at all accurately. Having set the two lines 
correct in position and parallel to each other, the 
surveyor can proceed to put pegs in these lines 
the distance apart of his sections, making 
them as close together as the nature of the 
ground requires, and he should number each peg 
or cut notches in it to agree with the number of 
the section. The lines can be ranged out by 
taking the corresponding pegs in C F and DE, 
and the suryeyor can proceed to take the levels, 
commencing at the end AB, as this portion of 
the ground will now be cleared of trees and 
brushwood, and the men will be in front of him. 
His first object is to set a series of pegs for back 
sights to command the whole of ground to be 
sectioned, and he commences by taking a reading 


on one of the Bench marks previously fixed on 


the old entrance gate-post. He then sets a peg 
at a convenient place to serve as back-sight for 
commencing his sections, driving it firmly into 
the ground, and taking the level. Using this peg 
for a back-sight, he next sets his level in a new 
position, and as the ground is rising rapidly, he 
places it so that the crosshair cuts near the 
top of the staff, when it is placed on the 
peg already fixed, and he then another 
point to fix a back-sight peg so as to com- 
mand a large area of ground, and so that the 
hair of the telescope cuts near the bottom of the 
staff, driving the peg into the ground firmly, and 
taking the level as before. Working from point 
to point in this way, he sets a series of pegs right 
across the ground, and when he reaches the far 
end he should finish up on some fixed bench- 
mark, and if he has worked accurately, this level 
should come out the same as before, when 
reduced from the first B.M. through the whole 
series of back-sight pegs. If it does not, he will 


CASOSES 


know that there is some mistake, and can soon — 


run the level over the series again. Having 


satisfied himself as to the accuracy of all the — 


back-sight pegs, he should have them painted a 
distinctive colour, and numbered for reference, 
making a list of their reduced levels. He can 
now proceed to chain the lines and read the levels, 
always taking the back-sight reading off one of 
the pegs at every change in position, as the ground 
is very uneven. Careshould be taken in choosing 
the situations for placing the instrument; other- 
wise, a great many resettings will be necessitated, 
and there are one or two points which may 
be mentioned in this respect. Suppose the 
section lines cross a sudden rise or ridge, the 
difference in level between the top and bottom of 
which is beyond the range of the staff, it willsave 
many resettings if two or three sections are taken 
together as far as the bottom of the ridge, leaving 
a peg ata point on the line for recommencing, 
the instrument remaining in one position. When 
as many are taken as thought desirable to the 


foot of the rise, the level can be moved up-hill — 


and placed in such a position as to continue the 
sections over the high portion, and well down the 
far side of the ridge. When this part of each 
section is taken the instrument can be moved 
down and the lines continued on the other side 
of the rise, recommencing at the pegs left in 
temporarily for the purpose. 

When working up a sharp rise full advantage 


should be taken ot the length of the staff by — 


placing the level at each change in position, so 
that the hair will cut as high up as possible on the 
staff, provided, of course, that a reading can be 
obtained on one of the back-sight pegs. 


It sometimes happens that there is a slight dip 
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order to get the lines through he will require the 


__ tain the positions where ley 
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in the ground where one or two readings are 
required, and at which, from the position the 
level is placed in, the hair cuts above the top of 
the staff. As the section could otherwise be con- 
tinued for some distance without resetting, it 
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instrument can afterwards be set lower down, 
and the readings taken, care being used to book 
them down under the correct back-sight, and not 
in the blank spaces left-when chaining the line, 
as the readings there are taken from a different 
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cycle track (See plan) 
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seems a waste of time to doso for an odd reading 


setting. The reduced levels may be filled in 


or two, and it can be avoided by holding the staff | after they are worked out. 


up on a two-foot rule or a short wooden post, and 
adage the length of the latter on to the reading 
of the staff. Ifthere are a considerable number 


r; Horizontal § 


It is not necessary to commence each section 
from the same end, and it will save time to take 
them each way alternately, as the level placed 
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of readings which cannot be taken without hold- 
ing up, orif the dip in the ground is too great to 
permit the staff being held up at all, the 
section can be continued as far as convenient on 


a _ the far side of the valley, missing the readings at 
_ the intermediate points, but booking the lengths 


on the chain, and leaving a pes or arrow to re- 
els are required. The 
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Ne? 8. (See plan) 
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for finishing one line will serve for commencing 
the next. They can easily be plotted looking 
the same way by starting from the right hand 
or left hand of the scale. 

In sectioning irregular ground it is easy to 
over-meagsure the lengths of the lines if the chain 
is not always held up perfectly level, and it is as 


well to let the sections start and finish on a 


‘|than No, 1: 


definite straight line, leaving a peg or mark at 
the ends of each section. In the case of the 
athletic grounds under consideration, a straight 
line is fixed on the popular side not necessarily 
square off the section lines, but better so, at 
which the chaining of each line starts or finishes, 
and the length on the chain where the section 
cuts, each of the lines DE and C F should be ~ 
noted, and the sections should terminate on the 
grand-stand side at the boundary of the estate. 
The lengths between D Eand C F should measure 
the same in each section, and also the.distance 
between C F and the boundary where they are 
parallel. The length between the line where the 
sections terminate on the popular side and DH, if 
they are not parallel, will vary regularly—that is 
in No. 3 it will beas much more or less as the case 
may be than in No. 2, as No. 2 is more or less 
The back-sight reading on one of 
the pegs should always be looked at twice, once 
when the level is first set, and secondly just 
previous to moving to a new position. If the 
methods above described are followed, there will 
be little doubt as to the general accuracy of the 
sections, as the levels of the Bench-marks, the 
back-sight readings and the chaining of lines 
will all be checked, and it is very improbable 
that there can be any serious error. In this way 
the whole of the ground can be sectioned, and it 
will be supposed that the surveyor has by this 
time received instructions_as to the position the 
tracks are to occupy on the site—viz., as shown 
on Fig. 1. He must atonce proceed to set them out, 
and it will be quite accurate enough for the present 
purpose if he plots the tracks down correctly in 
their relation to the section lines, and scales the 
lengths off the plan to each edge of the tracks 
along these lines, afterwards setting the dimensions 
out on the ground. For the extreme ends where 
the section lines cut the tracks very obliquely, it 
will be better to use off-sets square off the 
section lines. The pegs should be painted dis- 
tinctive colours—say, red for the running track, 
and white for the cycle track. As the earth- 
works are being carried out, all these pegs will 
be either excavated out or buried, and the object 
they serve is as a guide to the excavator in form- 
ing the ground into shape, as, for instance, on 
the cycle track, he must excavate to something 
like the right slope required for finishing, allow- 
ing, of course, for the pitching and concrete. 
The surveyor should have a number of trial-holes 
made at any convenient points on his section 
lines down on to the rock, and he should 
take the levels on the surface of same, 
noting the position of the points on the 
lines, and he can then get the whole 
of his sections plotted, putting on both the 
surface of the ground and the rock (see. Fig. 
No, 3), and assuming some working-level for the 
football field, he can put on the formation levels 
for the tracks. He can then make an estimate of 
the quantity of excavation of sand and rock, and 
how it is to be disposed of in forming banks for 
the cycle track and standing space, the question 
how any surplus is to be utilised being at this 
time dealt with. 
“ It may be necessary to ‘try several levels for 
the excavation of the football field before a satis- 
factory one is arrived at, and pegs should be 
sunk, or rough screeds fixed up, on the ground at 
any convenient places, to show the finished sur- 
face of the cycle track, in order to see how it 
will work out on the site. A working-level 
having been settled, the surveyor can revise 
his estimate of the quantity of excavation, 
and he will also be required to give the excavator 
this level on the ground, which can easily be done 
by setting off one of the back-sight pegs, 
adding the reading to the reduced level, and 
deducting the working level required, giving 
the reading to which he must set the peg. If 
operations are to commence in several portions of 
the site simultaneously, the excavator will require 
working levels at each place, and the back-sight 
pegs will be very useful for this purpose, as they 
command the whole of the ground. The sur- 
veyor’s next duty will be to replace his section , 
pegs on the formation level as the excavations 
proceed, and if he can fix any of his lines by marks 
onany stationary objects, it will be all the better. 
All the section lines will be required where 
there is any rock excavation, and as the surface 
is bared, the surveyor must take the levels in the 
same manner as for the original ground. The 
rock will be required for pitching the running 
and cycle tracks, and for cevering the standing 
spaces, and any soil on the original ground sur- 
face will be used for the football field and verge. 
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Ji there are no sods good enough for the football 
field, there may be some which will come in for 
the borders and banks in other portions of the 
ground, and if so, they will be stripped off and 
for that purpose. Also many of the trees 
cut down may be useful for various objects, as 
fortemporary fencing or building rustic bridges 
or 8. It will be supposed that after the work 
sressed considerably, and the ground has 
excavated at the south end, that another 
piece of land is obtained in the south-west corner, 
and that it is decided to turn the tracks round at 
right angles with the object of making a larger 
cycle track. The work dore in excavating down 
to the formation level is not wasted, as the two 
football fields overlap each other, and it would 
have been necessary in any case. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 


; JUBILEE BOARD 
SCHOOLS, AND 


OTHER SCHOOLS, 


DEWSBURY. 
[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC LUSTR ATIONS. | 

( UR illustrations give several schools by Mr. 
\7 J. Lane Fox, the architect : that of the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Board School, Dewsbury, was 
selected in the late competition for these schools. 
The accommodation provides for 900 scholars in 
three departments—300 boys and 300 girls are 
arranged for in the main buildings, and.the 300 
infants in a separate building. Each block of 
buildings have street frontages, the playgrounds 
being arranged in the centre of the site, which 
as will be seen, falls very rapidly from one street 
to the other. Advantage of this fall has been 
taken to form a basement floor, in which are 
arrang d kitchen and lecture-room for cooker 

work, and which forms the central Balak 
school te s¢ rve all town schools under the pret 
oi the schoo! board. The buildings throughout 
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are of stone from the Halifax district, dadoes in 
all rooms being formed with glazed brickwork. 
The roofs are covered with Westmoreland green 
slating, and the whole range of buildings are 
heated throughout on the low-pressure hot-water 
principle. The contracts haye been carried out 
by local contractors under the direct supervi- 
sion of the architect. 


THE FALL BOARD SCHOOLS, EAST ARDSLEY. 


The development of East Ardsley, caused by 
the erection of engine-sheds, &c., by the Great 
Northern Railway Company, has rendered it 
necessary for the school board to erect the 
block of school buildings shown in our illustra- 
tion. The site is pleasantly situated about mid- 
way between what may be called the old village 
and the new village. The plan arrangements 
give provision for 250 girls and 250 infants, with 
space for boys’ department for a similar number 
of scholars. The boys’ school at present now 
takes up the whole of the old board school, 
which originally contained the girls and infants, 


which are now provided for in these buildings. | 


The buildings throughout, and the boundary 
walls are built of Delph stone. The dadoes in all 
rooms are in glazed bricks. The roofs are covered 
with Westmoreland green slates, and the wood- 


work is in yellow pine, stained and varnished. 


The heating is on the low-pressure hot-water 
system. 


WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DEWSBURY, 


_ This design was selected in a limited competi- 
tion. The buildings are erected upon a most 
commanding site on the borders of the town, 
and quite central for the districts from which the 
students are drawn. The accommodation pro- 
vides for 300 students—150 boys and 150 girls. 
The boys’ 
ground floor, 


and girls on the first floor. Ina 
spacious and 


well-lighted basement are arranged 


< 


introduced several improvements — 
apparatus and boilers. Section 8 of their 
catalogue contains a description, illustrated, — 


jot their ‘Safford’? radiators and “Daisy”? in- 


for 


department is arranged for on the 


*% 


: oi | Foe ae 
the cloak-rooms, kitchen, scullery, large dining- 
room for students, and the requisite +tore- — 
rooms, &c. In addition to the customary halls 
and classrooms, private rooms are arranged for 
head and assistant- teachers and a chemical labora- 
tory with large lecture theatre and attendant 
rooms are provided in such a position as to render 
them central for each department. The manage- — 
ment of the schools is in the hands of local 
governors under a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners in London. The amount allowed for 
building by the Commissioners being somewhat _ 
small for so large a building, rendered it neces- . 
sary that the buildings could only be of a plain, — 
but substantial character. The playgrounds are 
of the highest capacity, provision being made for _ 
cricket, football, and tennis. The buildings and _ 
boundary walls are entirely of Halifax district 
stone. The floors throughout are fireproof, and 
woodwork, yellow pine stained and varnished, — 
The architect is Mr. J. Lane Fox, Bond-street, 
Dewsbury. eee 
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IMPROVED RADIATORS AND BOILERS. — 


MESS: HAYWARD BROTHERS AND — 
_ ECKSTEIN, LTD., engineers and iron- 


= 


founders, of Union-street, Borough, E.C. 


dependent hot-water boilers. Winter is approach - e 
ing, and those who are thinking of heating their _ 
houses or premises will find these radiators and — 
boilers very economical and efficient. The ‘Saf- _ 
” screwed-nipple radiators are made in 
various patterns and sizes—circular and straight, — 
plain and highly ornamented—to suit public — 
buildings, corners of rooms, positions under win- 
dows, forming dining-room sideboards ¢ losets. 
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' which we quote above. 
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A table is given on each page, with dimen- 
sions, heating-surface in square feet, and prices 
of radiators kept in stock, from which every 
requirement may be satisfied. The ‘Safford’”’ 
radiator is tested to 1201b. to the square inch, and 
is well adapted for public and domestic buildings, 
hospitals, and churches. For halls it is the best 
mode of heating, as a small boiler at the back of 
a dining-room grate, or from kitchen range, can 
be used. The right-and-left screwed-nipple 
connections give a perfect joint. Several very 
artistic designs are shown in the catalogue. The 
*¢ Florence,”’ ‘‘ Favourite,’’? the ‘‘ Perfect,’’ and 
other designs are illustrated and priced. These 
are made of several heights—20in. to 38in. We 
commend this superior type of radiator to archi- 
tects and builders, also the ‘‘ Daisy ’’ hot-water 
boiler. The latter has a large heating-surface, 
has no fire-brick, and is easily set up. In this 
boiler several sections are used, each being an 
independent heater. It is compact, portable, and 
‘sightly in appearance, and most economical in 
construction, as during spring and autumn a 
small fire is sufficient to heat the system. The 
boiler sections and smoke-fiues are ingenious'y 
arranged, each section is independently fed, and 
is employed in the circulation. Full particulars 
and sections are given. 
a 
“A BATTLE ABOUT ARCHITECTS.” 
“ee Essex Herald of Tuesday last contains a 
lively account under the inspiring heading 


A competition for public 
baths was held some little time ago at Waltham- 
stow, when Mr. Roland Plumbe acted as referee 
and awarded the first place to Mr. J. W. Dun- 
ford, architect, whose position was confirmed by 
the District Council, his appointment, we under- 
stand, being made under seal. Since these 
things were done political parties have changed, 


and the majority now in power seek to nullify 
_ the action of the past Council. The only two 
fir who submitted designs for the baths were 


Mr. Dunford and Messrs. Spalding and Cross. 
The referee reported that although the plans of 
the latter were in some respects super:or, the 
design by Mr. Dunford was far nearer the money 
limit imposed by the conditions—viz., £7,000— 
and consequently the author was awarded the 
work, subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board being obtained, which was done. 
However, nothwithstanding these determinations 
and resolutions, owing, it would seem, to con- 
siderations quite beyond the limitations of the 
question, such as we have indicated, the obstruc- 
tion offered to the carrying out of the selected 
design for the baths has been continued, and at 
last reached a climax, at least to this extent, by a 
majority of one on Friday last, when it was re- 
solved to increase the cost of the baths to £8,500, 
and carry out Messrs. Spal¢ing and Cross’s plans. 
Persovalities were freely indulged in as a matter 
of course, and bad names were called on both 
sides during a protracted scrimmage which lasted 
three hours. We do not think the report reflects 
credit upon the promoters, and it is a matter of 
regret when architects are concerned in such pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Dunford’s plans we have not seen, 
and we know nothing of the merits relatively of 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross’s design. On the 
face of it, however, when a referee has had his 
award confirmed, we think it is considered a rule 
among gentlemen to loyally accept such a con- 
clusion as final. As it stands, it would seem that 
Mr. Dunford has been very badly treated, 
though, fortunately for him, his appointment, 
being under seal, cannot so readily be upset by 
the Highways Committee and their friends. 
Whatever the legal merits of the case may be, 
architects and all fair-minded men can have’ but 
one opinion on the matter. Professional etiquette 
is certainly not upheld by such proceedings. / 


. ER 
It has been decided to put new roofs on the nave 


and north and south aisles of Wolvey (near Nun- 
eaton) parish church at a cost of about £600, 


PAINT-MIXING. 
(Continued from page 685.) 
YELLOWS AND THEIR ALLIED HUES. 


64.— A MBER yellow: 8 parts medium chrome, 
A 5 parts burnt umber, 3 parts burnt 
sienna. 

65.—Bran. colour: 40 parts white-lead, 17 parts 
light chrome yellow, 1 part raw umber, 
1 part burnt umber. 

66.—Bran: 4 parts yellow ochre, 1 part Vandyke 
brown. 

67.—Bran, antique: 4 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
medium chrome, | part Vandyke brown. 

68.—Bronze yellow: 3 parts white lead, 5 parts. 
medium chrome, 1 part raw umber. 

69.—Buff: 2 parts white-lead, 1 part golden 
ochre. 

70.—Buff: 88 parts yellow ochre, 12 parts 
whiting, 10 parts zinc-white, 1 part plaster 
of Paris. 

71.—Buff: Golden ochre. 

79.—Buff: 2 parts white-lead, 1 part golden 
ochre or yellow ochre. 

73.—Buckstone tint: 32 parts white-lead, 1 part 
raw sienna. 

74.—Burnish yellow: 16 parts kaolin, 4 parts 
pulverised soapstone, 1 part Oxford ochre. 

75.—Chamois: 50 parts white-lead, 1 part chrome. 


yellow, 2 parts vermilion. 
76.—-Cream : 160 parts white-lead, 1 part orange 
chrome. ; . 
77.—Cream: Naples yellow. 
78.—Cream: 400 parts white-lead, 32 parts 


Oxford ochre, 1 part raw umber. 

79.—Canary tint: 80 parts white - lead, 1 part - 
lemon chrome. ; 

80.—Canary yellow: 6 parts white-lead, 1 part 
lemon chrome. 

81.—Copper colour 
media chrome, 
raw umber, 


: 20 parts white-lead, 4 parts. 
3 parts Venetian red, 1 part 
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82.—-Citron yellow: 16 parts white-lead, 12°parts 
lemon chrome, 1 part light emerald green. 
83.—Drab: 80 parts yellow ochre, 20 parts 
whiting, 17 parts zinc-white, 2 parts sulphate 
of barytes. ; 
84.—Drab paint : 42 parts barytes, 3} parts white- 
lead, 2 parts English umber, 5 parts boiled 
oil. 
85.—Dark oak: 
golden ochre. sin 
86.—Dark oak: (groundwork for graining oak) 
80 parts white-lead, 1 part yellow ochre. 
87.—Flax tint: 100 parts white-lead, 60 parts 
yellow ochre, 1 part lampblack. ‘ 
88.—Flax grey: 60 parts white-lead or zinc- 
white, 1 part lampblack, 1 part lake. 
89.—Flesh ochre: 31 parts Oxtord ochre, 1 part 
red-lead. 
90,—Gold colour: 30 parts white-lead, 5 parts 
yellow ochre, 1 part orange chrome. 
91.—Gold yellow: 10 parts lemon chrome, 2 parts 
orange chrome, 5 parts white-lead. Gold 
tint: 16 parts whiting, 8 parts plaster of 
Paris, 1 part Dutch pink (for distemper, 
not oil). 
92.—Golden ochre: 9 parts yellow ochre, 1 part 
medium chrome. 
93.—Golden orange: 2 parts orange mineral, 
1 part golden ochre. 
94.—Hay tint: 45 parts white-lead, 15 parts 
golden ochre, 2 parts medium chrome green. 
95.—Light terracotta (unbaked): 3 parts white- 
lead, 1 part raw sienna. 
96.—Light yellow tint: 31 parts whiting, 1 part 
yellow (for distemper, not oil). 
97.—Limestone tint: 10 parts white-lead, 1 part 
golden ochre. 
974.—Lemon: 400 parts white-lead, 9 parts 
medium chrome yellow, 1 part Berlin blue. 
98.—Lemon: lemon chrome yellow. 
99.—Maple, ground light: 160 parts white-lead, 
1 part yellow ochre. Maple, ground dark: 
120 parts white-lead, 1 part golden ochre. 
100.—Mahogany: 5 parts golden ochre, 2 parts 
Venetian red. 
101.—Mahogany ground: 4 farts white-lead, 
3 parts medium chrome yellow, 1 part orange 
mineral. 
102.—Naples yellow: 160 parts white-lead, 9 parts 
golden ochre, 1 part orange chrome. 
103.—Orange : orange chrome yellow. 
104.—Orange red: deep orange chrome yellow. 
105.—Old gold: 10 parts white-legd, 10 parts 
golden ochre, 1 part raw umber. 
106.—Olive ochre: 7 parts yellow ochre, 1 part 
raw umber. 
107.—Orange tint: 1 part white-lead, 1 part 
orange chrome. 
108.—Primrose : medium chrome yellow white, q.s. 
109.—Pale orange :—6 parts white-lead, 1 part 
medium chrome yellow. 
110.—Rich yellow: 6 parts white-lead, 1 part 
medium chrome yellow. 
111.—Roman ochre: 15 parts yellow ochre, 1 part 
burnt umber. 
112.—Straw yellow: 50 to 80 parts white-lead or 
zinc-white, 1 part medium chrome yellow. 
113.—Stone buff: 1 part white-lead, 1 part 
Oxford ochre. 
114.—Sulphur yellow: 1 part white-lead, 1 part 
lemon chrome, with a trace of Berlin blue. 
115.—Transparent yellow: yellow lake or else 8 
parts zinc-white, 1 part yellow lake. 
116.—Transparent buff : 3 parts zinc-white, 1 
partraw sienna. 
(eo ee parts white-lead, 1 part yellow 
ake, 
118.—Yellow leaden colour: 20 parts white-lead, 
2 parts golden ochre, 1 part raw umber. 
119.—Yellow flesh tint: 80 parts white-lead, 1 part 
light cadmium yellow. ; 
120.—Ash ground or oak : 480 parts white-lead, 4 
parts yellow ochre, 1] part raw umber. ; 
121.—Acorn yellow: 1 part white-lead, 1 part 
raw sienna. 
122.—Carriage-body yellow: 1 part medium 
aa chrome yellow, 1 part yellow ochre. 
-—Jonquil yellow : 6 parts white-le: 
chrome yellow, icasha i Seu: Cx 


60 parts white-lead, 1 part 


GREEN COLOURS AND THEIR ALLIED. HUES. 


124.—Apple green : 5 parts mineral 
. chrome yellow, medium. 
125.—Apple green : 12 parts white-lead, 12 parts 
18. grec, eye oe. 
97 yellow, part ‘Berlin ars sevnee heey 
127.—Bronze green: 6 parts medium chrome 


green, 1 part 


parts burnt umber, 1 part lamp- 


yellow, 2 
black. 

128.—Bremen green: 15 parts white-lead, 1 part 
chrome yellow, deep; 1 part Berlin blue, 1 
part lampblack. 

129.—Bottle green : 5 parts medium chrome 
green, 1 part ivory black. 

130.—Brilliant green: 1 part white-lead, 1 part 
Paris green. ; 

131.—Brilliant green : 4 parts Paris green, 1 part 
medium chrome green, 

132.—Blue green: 7 parts white-lead, 1 part deep 
chrome green, 1 part cobalt blue. 

133.—Brunswick-green paint: 14 parts barytes, 
35 parts Paris white, 28 parts Brunswick 
green, 4? parts boiled oil. 

134.—Bronze-green paint: 28 parts barytes, 7 
parts middle chrome yellow, 14 parts middle 
chrome green, 13 part vegetable black, 7 
parts raw linseed oil. e 

135.—Bronze green, light: 1 part medium chrome 
gold, 2 parts raw umber. 

136.—Citrine green: 160 parts white-lead, 3 
parts medium chrome yellow, 1 part ivory- 
black. : 

137.—Chrome green, light: 7 parts lemon chrome 
yellow, 1 part Prussian blue. : 

138.—Chrome green, medium: 1 part lemon 
chrome yellow, 1 part Prussian blue. 

139.—Chrome green, dark: 7 parts lemon chrome 
yellow, 6 parts Prussian blue. 

140.—Citrine, light: 5 parts medium chrome 
green, 1 part medium chrome yellow. 

141.—Citrine, middle: 5 parts medium chrome 
yellow, 1 part raw umber. 

142.—Citrine, dark: 4 parts medium chrome 
yellow, 2 parts raw umber. 

143.—Citrine: 240 parts white-lead, 7 parts 
medium chrome yellow, 2 parts lampblack. 

144.—Citrine, Egyptian green: 80 parts white- 
lead, 2 parts light chrome green, 1 part raw 
umber. 

145.—Emerald green tint: 8 parts white-lead, 
1 part medium emerald green. 

146.—Foliage green: 4 parts lemon chrome, 
1 part ivory black. 

147.—Foliage green: 4 parts medium chrome 
yellow, 1 part ivory black. 

148.—Foliage green: 1 part lemon chrome, 1 part 
medium chrome yellow, 1 part ivory black. 

149.—Grass green: 6 parts chrome yellow, 
medium ; 1 part Berlin blue. 

150.—Grass green (lighter): 40 parts chrome 
oe 40 parts white-lead, 1 part Berlin 
blue. 


151.—Grey-green tint : 
terra-verte. 

152.—Luminous green tint: 1 part white-lead, 
1 part: deep chrome green, 1 part light 
emerald green. 

153.—Light green tint: 16 parts whiting, 1 part 
Brunswick green (distemper colour). 

154,.—Myrtle green: 15 parts white-lead, 8 parts 
medium chrome green, 1 part lampblack. 

155.—Oriental green: 1 part lemon chrome, 
1 part raw umber. 

156.—Olive green: 5 parts golden ochre, 
ivory black. 

157.—Olivette green: 5 parts lemon chrome, 
2 parts burnt umber, 1 part lampblack. 


158.—Olivette green: 1 part medium chrome 
yellow, 2 parts golden ochre, 3 parts raw 
umber, 1 part ivory black. 

159.—Olivette green: 24 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
golden ochre, 1 part ivory black. 

160.—Pea-green: 48 parts white-lead, 1 part 
chrome green. 

161.—Prismatic green: 30 parts Paris blue, 
5 parts white-lead, 1 part lemon chrome. 

162.—Pale green: 32 parts whiting, 1 part 
magnesium green. 

163.—Pale green: 32 parts whiting, 1 
green. 

164.—Sage green (light): 60 parts white-lead, 
2 parts light chrome green, 1 part raw 
umber. ‘ 

165.—Sage green (dark): 120 parts white-lead, 
4 parts light chrome green, 1 part ivory 
black. 

166.—Sea-green tint: 30 
deep chrome green. 

167.—Sea-green. (deeper) : 
2 parts verdigris, 1 part raw sienna. 

168.—Stone green tinf: 12 parts white-lead, 
1 part medium chrome green, 1 part raw 
umber. if 

169.—Salmon green tint: 
1 part medium milari green, 


3 parts zinc-white, 1 part 


1 part 


parts white lead, 1 part 
3 parts zinc-white, 


part zinc-. 


4 parts zinc-white, |. 


170.—Transparent aquamarine green, 8 parts 
_ zinc-white, 1 part ultramarine green. 
171.—Water-green tint: 20 parts white-lead, 
9 parts raw sienna, 1 part deep chrome green. 
172.—Olive green: 2 parts yellow ochre, 1 part. 
lampblack. m 
173.—Sea green (light): 130 parts white-lead, 
13 parts chrome yellow, 1 part Berlin blue. 
174.—Saxon green (paint): 16 parts~ barytes, 
4 parts Paris white, 32 parts Saxon green, 
53 parts raw oil, driers q.s. ae 
175.—Saxon green (paint): 30 parts barytes, 
4 parts Paris white, 16 parts Saxon green, 
53 parts raw oil, driers q.s. ~ 


BLUES AND THEIR ALLIED HUES. 


176.—Azure blue: 140 parts white-lead, 1 part 
Berlin blue. : 
177.— Azure tint: 
_ ultramarine. : 
178.—Bluish white: 110 parts white-lead or 
zinc white, 1 part indigo. — : 
179.—Blue grass tint: 12 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
cobalt blue. 
180.—Blue-grey tint : 60 parts white-lead, 
4 parts Prussian blue, 1 part lampblack. 
181.—Blue-water tint: 32 parts white lead, 
1 part Prussian blue, 1 part burnt umber. 
182.—Bright-blue tint : 24 parts white-lead, 
1 part Bremen blue. 
183.—Blue-mist tint : 12 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
ultramarine blue, 1 part golden ochre (oil 


40 parts white-lead, 1 part 


only). ; 
~184.—Blue-black: 32 parts lampblack, 1 part — 
Prussian blue. ; 
185.—Blue-black (for oil or water) : 16 parts 
ivory black, 16 parts Frankfort black, 1 part 
soluble Prussian blue. 3 
186.—Cornflower blue: 55 parts Berlin blue, 
1 part white-lead. 
187.—Chromatic-blue tint : 
1 part cobalt blue. 
188.—Deep blue: ultramarine blue. 
189.—Deep-blue tint : 20 parts white-lead, 1 part 
Antwerp blue. ; f 
190.—Celestial blue (paint) : 83 parts celestial - 
blue, 31 parts Paris white, 17 parts raw oil. 
191.—Celestial blue (paint): 16 parts celestial 
blue, 30 parts barytes, 4 parts Paris white, 
53 parts raw linseed oil. > 
192.—Fog-blue tint : 
cobalt blue. : 
193.—Fog-blue tint : 30 parts white-lead, 9 parts 
ultramarine blue, 1 part burnt sienna. 
194.—French-blue tint : 2 parts cobalt blue, 
1 part zinc-white. : gS 
195.—Intense-blue tint : 
1 part Paris blue. 
196,—Light blue: cerulean blue. ae 
197.—Mountain-blue tint: 4 parts white lead, 
3 parts cobalt blue, 2 parts rose middle, 
1 part ivory black. ” 1 a Sa ; 
198.—New blue tint : 7 parts white-lead, 1 part 
ultramarine. “ Bee has 
199.—Opaque-blue tint: 1 
ultramarine. * ? 
200.—Ochre-blue tint: 32 parts white-lead, 
2 parts ultramarine blue, 1 part Oxford 


1 part zinc-white, 


12 parts zinc-white, 1 part 


50 parts white-lead, : 


part white-lead, 1 part 


ochre. ; 
201.—Oriental-blue tint : 20 parts white-lead, 
2 parts Prussian blue, 1 part lemon-chrome 
_ yellow. 
202.—Pure blue tint: 12 
cobalt blue. 
203.—Pale blue (distemper) : 32 parts whiting, 
1 part soluble blue. 
204.—Pale blue (distemper): 24 parts whiting, 
I part ultramarine blue. 
205.—Pale blue (distemper): 32 parts whiting, 
1 part blue verditer. . 
206.—Royal blue tint: 8 parts white-lead, 4 parts. 
ultramarine, 1 part rose-pink. ek 
207.—Rock-blue tint : 32 parts white-lead, 4 
parts raw umber, 1 part Prussian blue. ; 
208.—Sky-blue tint : 120 parts white-lead, 1 part 
Prussian blue. Me pers! 
209.—Solid-blue tint: 6 parts white-lead, 1 part __ 
Antwerp blue. : 
210.—Sapphire-blue tint: 
1 part Chinese blue. oe 
211.—Stone-blue tint: 48 parts white-lead, 
2 parts Prussian blue, 1 part raw umber. 
212.—Sea-blue tint: 6 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
Prussian blue, 2 parts raw sienna. 
213.—Sombre-blue tint: 10 parts white-lead, 
1 part Prussian blue, 1 part ivory black. 
Eivensncise: bias tint: 12 parts white-lead, 
2 parts cobalt blue, 1 part medium chrome 
pink. é te A os 


parts zinc-white, 1 part 


2 parts zine-white, ae 


214. 


ee ek tal 


215.—Transparent-blue tint : 16 parts zinc- white, 
12 parts kaolin, 4 parts pulverised soapstone, 
1 part cobalt blue. Distemp& : nondescript 
colours and hues. : 
216.—Asiatic-bronze tint: 12 parts white-lead, 
2 parts raw umber, 1 part medium chrome 
yellow. 
217.—Ash-grey tint : 60 parts white-lead, 5 parts 
vermilion, 1 part deep chrome green. 
217A.—Auburn tint: 20 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
golden ochre, 1 part burnt sienna. 
218.—Amber brown: 8 parts burnt umber, 5 parts 
medium chrome, 4 parts burnt sienna. — 
219.—Bistre-brown tint: 6 parts white-lead, 
5 parts burnt umber, 1 part lampblack. 
220.—Brown stone : 12 parts burnt umber, 1 part 
golden ochre, 1 part burnt sienna. 2 


221.—Bone-brown tint : 4 parts zinc-white, 1 part | 


bone brown, 

222.—Bright grey: 60 parts whiting, 32 parts 
zinc-white, 1 part ivory black. (Distemper.) 

223.—Chalk white: 4 parts white-lead, 1 part 
zine- white. 

224.—Cold white : 
ivory black. 

225.—Clay white: 1 part kaolin (China clay), 
1 part zinc-white. 

226.—Crystal white: 6 parts plaster of Paris, 
1 part powdered alum, size q.s. (Distemper.) 

227.—Chinese white: 3 parts zinc-white, 1 part 
whiting, 1 part white-lead. 

228.—Calcium white: 3 parts calcic hydrate 
(slaked lime), 1 part water. 

229.—Ammonial white: 17 parts white-lead, 
3 parts baryta. 

2294.—Chestnut brown: 1 part Prussian red, 
ys part lampblack, 3!; part vermilion. 

230.—Chocolate tint : 10 parts white-lead, 1 part 
burnt umber. 

231.—Chocolate paint : 56 parts purple oxide of 
iron, 28 parts barytes, 28 parts Paris white, 
1 part vegetable black, boiled oil q.s. 

232.—Cinnamon tint : 6 parts white-lead, 2 parts 
burnt sienna, 1 part golden ochre. 

233.—Coffee brown: 5 parts burnt umber, 2 
parts yellow ochre, 1 part burnt sienna. 

234.—Cocoanut brown: 1 part white-lead, 2 
parts burnt umber. 

235.—Calcimene brown (distemper): 32 parts 
Paris white, 1 part Spanish brown. 


s 
400 parts white-lead, 1 part 


__ 236. — Cold-grey tint: 400 parts white-lead, 


~ 8 parts lamp-black, 1 part Prussian blue. 

237.—Deep drab tint: 32 parts white-lead, 
1 part burnt umber. — 

238.—Deep stone tint: 16 parts white-lead, 1 
part raw umber. — > 

239.—Dark brown: Burnt umber alone. 


240.—Deep fawn tint: 6 parts white-lead, 3. 


parts burnt umber, 1 part yellow ochre. 

241.—Deep French-grey tint : 120 parts white- 
lead, 2 parts lamp-black, 1 part orange 
chrome. 

242.—Dark grey tint: 240 parts white-lead, 4 
parts ultramarine blue, 1 part ivory black. 

2424.—Egyptian white: 200 parts white-lead, 
1 part ultramarine green. 

243.—Kverlasting white: 2 parts zinc-white, 
1 part baryta. : 

244. — Fireproof white (distemper): 4 parts 
baryta, 3 parts whiting, 2 parts alum 
(powdered), 1 part rock-salt. 

245.—Fawn tint: 30 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
burnt umber, 2 parts yellow ochre. 

246.—Fawn buff tint: 10 parts white-lead, 1 
part burnt umber, 1 part-golden ochre. 

247.—Foliage brown: 1 part vyandyke brown, 

’ 1 part orange chrome. 

248.—Golden brown tint: 16 parts white-lead, 
3 parts yellow ochre, 1 part burnt sienna. 

249.—Green-bay drab tint: 240 parts white- 
lead, 9 parts raw umber, 1 part Prussian 
blue. : : = 

250.—Grey granite ground: 48 parts white-lead, 
1 part lampblack. - 

Sel pale: 80 parts whiting, 1 part ivory 

ack. 

252.—Grey, warm: 160 parts whiting, 4 parts 
ivory black, 1 part yellow (distemper). 

253.—Grey, silver: 320 parts white-lead, 4 
parts lampblack, 1 part yellow. 


254.—Grey, warm: 160 parts white-lead, 4 parts |. 


ivory black, 1 part golden ochre, 1 part 
Venetian red. 
255.—Grey, olive: 160 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
lampblack, 1 part chrome green. - 
256.—Grey lustre: 12 parts white-lead, 3 parts 
‘zinc-white, 1 part blacklead (plumbago). 
257.—Grey lustre tint: 48 parts white-lead, 1 part 
blacklead. 


—— 


258.—Grey silver: 1 part white-lead or zinc- 
white, indigo sufficient to produce shade 
desired. ' 

259.—Golden yellow: 2 parts of white, 1 part 
chrome yellow. 

260.—Grey : 120 parts zinc- white, 24 parts white- 

lead, 48 parts whiting, 1 part bone black, 
8 parts yellow ochre. 

261.—Hamburg white: 2 parts barytes, 1 part 

white-lead. 

262.—Hazel yellow: 60 parts white-lead, 5 parts 

yellow ochre, 1 part red ochre, 1 part lamp- 
black. 

263.—Hazy brown tint: 9 parts white-lead, 4 parts 

ultramarine blue, 2 parts burnt sienna. 
264.—Indian brown: 1 part Indian red, 1 part 
yellow ochre, 1 part lampblack. 
265.—Jonquil yellow: 6 parts white-lead, 1 part 
chrome yellow, deep. 

266.—Jet black: 3 parts ivory black, 1 part burnt 

umber, 1 part Prussian blue. 

267.—Light drab tint : 96 parts white-lead, 1 part 

burnt umber. 
268.—Light stone tint: 96 parts white-lead, 
1 part raw umber. 

269.—Light French grey tint: 480 parts white- 
lead, 2 parts ivory black, 1 part orange 
chrome. 

270.—Lead colour: 80 parts white-lead, 1 part 

lampblack. 

271.—Medium drab tint: 60 parts white-lead, 
1 part burnt umber. 

.—Medium stone tint: 48 parts white-lead, 
1 part raw umber. 

£73.—Mahogany tint: 48 parts white-lead, 3 parts 

Venetian red, 1 part medium chrome yellow. 
274.—Mouse colour or tint: 240 parts of white- 
lead, 9 parts raw umber, 1 part Prussian 

~ blue. 

.—Medium French grey tint : 240 parts white- 
lead, 2 parts ivory black, 1 part orange 
chrome. 
276.—Lead colour paint: 84 parts zinc-white, 

260 parts barytes, 14 parts Paris white, 7 parts 
celestial blue, 2 parts vegetable oil, 3 parts 
purple oil, linseed oil q.s. 

277.—Lead colour paint: 48 parts zinc-white, 

350 parts barytes, 77 parts Paris white, 
34 parts celestial blue, 2 parts vegetable 
sew 3 parts purple oxide, 57 parts linseed 
0 


27 


bo 


27 


Or 


278.—Lead-colour paint, cheap :—168lb. white- 
lead, 2241b. barytes, 440z. vegetable black, 
23 gallons boiled oil, 1} gallon varnish 
foots, 6oz. patent driers. 

279.—Lead-colour paint: 49 parts white-lead, 
368 parts barytes, 49 parts pure white, goz. 
lampblack, 4oz. celestial blue, 13 parts 
varnish foots, 47 parts (by weight) boiled 


oil. 

280.—Opaque white: White-lead alone. 

281.—Orange brown: 3 parts burnt sienna, 
2 parts orange chrome. 

282.—Olive black: 16 parts Frankfort black, 

_ 1 part lampblack. 

283.—Opal grey tint: 30 parts zinc white, 
2 parts cobalt blue, 1 part burnt sienna. 

284.—Pure white: 1 part white-lead, 2 parts 
zinc-white. 

285.—Pearl white: 500 parts white-lead, 1 part 
cobalt blue, 1 part Indian red. 

286.—Pale white: 500 parts white-lead, 1 part 
ultramarine blue. 

287.—Porcelain white: 1 part whiting, 2 parts 
zinc-white (oil or distemper). 

288.—Permanent white: ‘‘ Floated’’ barytes— 
i.e., sulphate of barium precipitated. 

289.—Poverty brown tint: 8 parts zinc-white, 
4 parts white-lead, 1 part Spanish brown. 

290.—Pale brown tint: 72 parts whiting, 1 part 
burnt umber (distemper). 

291.—Purple black: 4 parts lampblack, 1 part 
rose-pink. 

292.—Pure grey tint: 240 parts white-lead, 
1 part ivory black. 

293.—Pearl grey tint : 40 parts white-lead, 5 parts 
vermilion, 1 part deep chrome green. 

293a.—Purple brown tint: 20 parts white-lead, 
4 parts Indian red, 1 part ultramarine blue, 
1 part lampblack. 

994.—Quaker drab: 5 parts white-lead, 1 part 
raw umber, | part yellow ochre. 

295.—Russian grey tint.—48 parts white-lead, 
2 parts burnt umber, 1 part ivory black. 

296.—Silver white: 1 part white-lead, 1 zinc- 
white. 

297.—Snuff-brown tint: 4 parts white-lead, 
1 part orange chrome, 1 part burnt umber. 


298.—Stone drab tint: 8 parts white-lead, 1 part 
raw umber. 

299.—Seal brown: 4 parts burnt umber, | part 
golden ochre. 

300.—Snuff brown :—1 part burnt umber, 1 part 
golden ochre. 

301.—Siberian brown tint: 10 parts white-lead, 
9 parts raw umber, 1 part Oxford ochre. 

302.—Stone brown tint: 4 parts white-lead, 
3 parts raw umber. 

303.—Tan tint: 30 parts white-lead, 5 parts 
burnt umber, 3 parts burnt sienna, 2 parts — 
golden ochre. 

304.—Thrush brown tint: 12 parts white-lead, 
3 parts burnt umber, 1 part yellow ochre. 

305.—Transparent brown tint : 1 part zine-white, 
1 part brown madder. 

306.—Verdant grey tint: 2 parts. zinc-white, 
1 part terra-verte. 

307..Walnut ground, light (for graining on) : 
480 parts white-lead, 18 parts golden ochre, 
5 parts Venetian red, 1 part lampblack. 

308.—Walnut ground, dark (for graining on) : 
80 parts white-lead, 1 part burnt umber, 
2 parts yellow ochre. 

309.—Walnut stain (for wood), reddish: 8 parts 
burnt umber, 1 part burnt Sienna. (Vehicle 
to mix them with is stale beer, turpentine, 
or methylated spirit.) 

310.—Walnut stain, yellowish (for wood) : 4 parts 
burnt umber, 1 part raw sienna. 

311.—Transparent brown stain (for wood) : loz. 
Cassel earth, lioz. hot water, loz. liquid 
ammonia, make a liquid stain for wood. 

312.—Italian brown: 2 parts Vandyke brown, 
1 part raw sienna. (Water, spirit, or stale 
beer is the vehicle in which these solids are 
ground up, and used to stain wood to repre- 
sent walnut. ) Be Ges 
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CHIPS. 


The Stickphast Paste Proprietary, of Sugar Loaf- 
court, Leadenhall-street, H.C., have sent us & 
glorification in leather and_ silver, intended for 
office or library, to hold safely and ornamentally a 
bottle of their admirable speciality, which stick 
closer than a brother—architect ! ; 


At Blackburn County-court, on Friday, Judge 
Coventry and a jury heard an action brought by 
John Larkin, of Baxenden, to recover £125 damages 
from the Nicholl Chemical Company. Plaintiff, a 
bricksetter’s labourer, was engaged in an extension 
on defendants’ works, when a scaffold collapsed 
through alleged faulty construction. Two men 
were killed, and plaintiff broke his leg, ankle, and 
seven ribs, and sustained other severe injuries. The 
j Bes for plaintiff, and assessed the damages 
at £100. 


- Colonel Fishwick, president of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society and of the 
Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, is 
making an effort to form a Lancashire Register 
Society, for the purpose of printing and preserving 
all the old registers of the old parish churches in 
the County Palatine. 


Four stained-glass windows have been fixed at 
Newport-road Church, Cardiff. The three windows 
in the chancel of the church each comprise three 
lights, and tracery of a decorative character. Hach 
window comprises one subject. The grouping is 
carried through the mullions of the lights. The 
centre window has the subject of ‘Our Lord 
Blessing Little Children.’’ The mothers and. 
children are depicted in a very graceful attitude, 
with foliage and landscape background. The tracery 
has a representation of ‘‘The Sower Sowing the 
Good Seed.”? The sinister window, of equal pro- 
portions, has for its subject ‘The Feeding of the 
Multitude.’’? The tracery contains ‘‘The Good 
Shepherd and Angels” in attitude of adoration. 
The dexter window, of two lights, also has one 
subject, being that of ‘‘ Christ Healing the Sick, 
the Halt, the Lame, and the Blind.’’ The centre 
light has for its subject the figure of Christ, with 
a female figure and child prostrate at His feet ; 
whilst on either side are suppliants for relief from 
misery and pain. Over the entrance of the church 
is a very large rose or wheel window, which has 
been treated with figures in an admirable manner, 
to avoid an Antipodean effect. In the centre is the 
subject of ‘‘ Charity or Love,” and in eight openings 
are the ‘Fruits of the Spirit,’? represented by 
angelic figures. The interstices, or spaces between, 
are designed and painted by a variety of geometrical 
patterns. Both as to drawing and colour, the 
windows make a very handsome and effective addi- 
tion to the interior of the edifice. The whole of the 
work has been designed and executed by Messrs. 
Swaine, Bourne, and Son, of King Edward’s-road, 
Birmingham, under the supervision of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Ingall and Son, Temple-row, 
Birmingham, 
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OBITUARY. 


Doviren died on Wednesday 
He was born in 
1820, and was the senior partner of the well- 
known firm of Doulton and Co., of Lambeth, 
which has done so much for artistic pottery and 


Sm Henry D 
evening at South Kensington. 


sanitary ware. Sir Henry Doulton was knighted 
in 1887. His death, which was due to a heart 
affection, was quite unexpected, the malady 
having made its presence felt only a few days 
since. 


Mr. J. BL. Burenss, R.A., the well-known 
painter of Spanish landscapes, gipsies, and bull- 
fighters, died on Friday at his house in the 
Finchley-road, after «a long illness, at the age 
of 67. His father, William Burgess, was land- 
scape painter to George IV., and the son was 
brought up to bean artist from an early age, 
receiving his education in the Academy schools. 
He early conceived an admiration for the work 
of John Phillip, and therefore chose Spain for 
the theatre of his operations, and remained 
faithful to that land throughout his career. His 
portfolios contain hundreds of sketches and 
studies, made on the spot in the course of many 
visits, of scenes, p'aces, and single figures in 
Burgos and Madrid, in Seville and Salamanca. 
‘These were the foundations of the pictures which 
have been for the last 30 years or more familiar 
objects at each Academy exhibition. He was 
elected an Associate Academician 20 years ago, 
becoming a full member a dozen years later. 
He was represented in this year’s Academy exbi- 
bition by ‘‘ A Mothers’ Meeting in the Country ” 
——a scene of contemporary English working-class 
life, prosaically treated—which was hung in 
Gallery III., and last year, in the same gallery, 
by_ ‘* Pensioned Off’’—a pathetic picture of a 
melancholy-looking old violinist, who leans on 
his boy’s arm as he hears judgment pronounced 
in the presence of all the choir by the stern 
vicar, who is seated in the sacristy. The other 
work of 1896 was ‘‘The Widower,” also an 
aged military-looking man, seated with his three 
daughters in a church—both Spanish genre 
subjects 


Mr. Epwin Tuomas, M.Inst.C.E , of High- 
bury New Park, N., died at Bournemouth on 
Briday, aged 70. He was the son of Mr. James 
Thomas, for many years the engineer to the 
Birmingham Oaval Navigation. Mr. Edwin 
Thomas was for 44 years engineer and general 
manager to the North Metropolitan Railway 
and Canal Company (Regent’s Canal). During 
this’ time he effected several very large and im- 
portant works, among which may be mentioned 
the enlargement of the Limehouse basin and the 
building of a new ship entrance thereto, in the 
year 1868, at the cost of a quarter of a million. 


LS ¢—_—_ _ 


CHIPS. 


General W. W. Duffield has resigned as super- 
intendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
survey, and will be succeeded by Mr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, Professor of Physics and Astronomy in 
Washington University, St Louis, M». 


The ceremony of opening a new English Presby- 
terian church at Rhostyllen, near Wrexham, took 
piace on Sunday. The structure has cost about 
£1,200, and has seating accommodation for about 
400 persons. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge concluded 
on Saturday the two days’ sale of a portion of the 
library of the late Mr, George T. Robinson, F.S.A., 
the well-known architect and decorator, the 563 
lots showing a total of £1,365 3s. 


_ Official reports just published at Sydney describe 
the success which has attended the system of irriga- 
tion-by artesian wells in the Bourke district of New 
South Wales, and show that it has already given a 
great stimulus to agricultural production. The 
water supplied from the artesian borings exists 
apparently, in unlimited quantities, and is obtain- 


able over 62,000 square miles of ths interi 
South Wales, terior of New 


The monthly report of the Labour D 
states that, apart from the trades affected directly 
or indirectly by the engineering dispute, the state 
of employment shows no falling off. The buildin 
trades s'ill continue on the whole well employed. 
The percentage of unemployed in unions makine 
returns was 1-7, compared with 1*4 in 
ae ‘ae i ge in October, 1896. 
rades, though still well em 
active, percentage moved, 
members at the end 
with 1-4 in Septem 
of October last year 


: September 
The furnishing 
are scarcely so 
of unemployed union 
of October was 2 2, compared 
ber and 1-7 per cent. at the end 


g | of seating 1,500 persons, in the proportion of 1,000 
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Aston.—The newly-erected additions to the 
Aston Workhouse were formally opened on Tues- 
day. They consist of a block of buildings pro- 
viding accommodation for aged married couples, 
and another building for male vagrants, con- 
taining sufficient room to enable the guardians to 
detain the professional tramps two nights, instead 
of only one as is at present the case. Several 
other minor alterations and improvements have 
been carried out at a total cost of £5,803. Mr. 
W. S. Seamark was the contractor, and Mr. C. 
Whitwell the architect. The aged people’s 
quarters consist. of a two-story building, with 
accommodation for ten couples—five ou each 
floor. 


BirmincHam.—St. Mary’s Church, Whittall- 
street, is to be opened for service on Sunday next, 
the 2ist inst., after restoration and renovation, 
which has literally transformed the interior from 
a grimy barn to a decent place of worship. The 
unsightly, cumbrous gallery which surrounded 
the octagonal nave, save at the chancel entrance, 
has been cleared away, all but a short section 
over the main entrance to the church which con- 
tains the organ. Light has thus been let into 
the interior such as it never knew before, and 
under the direction of Messrs. Bateman and 
Bateman, the architects, carried out by Messrs. 
Horton and Son, contractors, of Bristol-street, in 
the same city, the church has been brightened up, 
the style adopted being that of Italian work of 
the 15th century. The decorative works have been 
executed by Messrs. Jeffery, also of Birmingham. 
The heavy drooping ceiling is now a handsome 
dome, painted in panels in classic and conven- 
tional designs in three primary colours and 
graded tones. The walls are of apple-green hue 
to the level of the old galleries, and above that 
in cream colour, and the windows are framed in 
ornament in blue, green, and red. A band of 
flowing design in yellow and brown runs round 
the compartments of the ceiling over the aisles, 
and a conventional pattern is wrought in sage 
green on the flat portions. 


Eattnc.—The enlargement of the extensive 
school buildings of St. John’s parish, Faling 
Dean, Middlesex, was formally opened by the 
vicar of the parish on Saturday last. There is 
increased accommodation for 200 children, making 
nearly a thousand in all. The entire sanitary 
arrangements are also being remodelled and|R 
modernised. The works have been carried out 
by Messrs. Foord and Sons, of Brentford, under 
the supervision of the architect, Mr. Robert 
Willey, F.R.I.B.A., of 33, New Bridge-street, 
E.C., and Ealing. 


Eprysvurcu.—Another stage in the decoration 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church, Broughton- 
street, by Mrs. Traquair, has been reached. 
First, the great spaces at the sides of and over 
the lofty chancel arch were dealt with by this 
lady, then the south aisle of the chancel was 
decorated, and now Mrs. Traquair has reached a 
third stage in her work by the completion of the 
the painting of the north aisle of the choir. The 
subject of the first part of the work was the 
worship of the hierarchy of angels and saints in 
heaven : in the south chancel aisle was commenced 
the illustration of the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
and this story has been continued and completed 
in a series of decorative panels in the north aisle. 
Mrs. Traquair has now begun the decoration of 
the nave. Two broad panels running the length. 
of the nave on each side, under the clerestory 
windows, have been formed, and in these there 
will be represented scenes in the life of Christ. 


MAncnEstEr.—A new concert hall is about to 
be erected in Oxford-street, next to the offices of 
the Refuge Friendly Society. The designs have 
been prepared by Messrs. Mangnall and Little- 
woods, of Manchester. The style adopted gives. 
a Spanish Renaissance frontage. the material to 
be employed being buff terracotta. The huilding 
is to be of four stories, the lower one consisting 
of four shops, whilst the upper ‘one will be sur- 
mounted by a centre gable flanked by towers with 
octagon turrets. The large hall is to be capable 


are five bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., &c. The in- j 
ternal doors and _ fittings are pitch-pine. 
Externally the style is Modern Renaissance, the 
principal feature being the bay windows in the 
centre of the two main gables, with two smaller 
gables between. Ruabon bricks have been used 
for the exterior, with Grinshill stone dressings to — 
doors and windows. Mr. W. Martin, of Hasling- 
ton, near Crewe, was the builder, and the archi- 
tect is Mr. C. HE. Davenport, of Nantwich, who 
obtained the work in competition. The plumbing 
and decorating and gas-fitting work has been 


Nantwich. 


CHIPS. ; 
Colonel A. J. Hepper, R.E., an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, attended on Friday at 
the offices of the Rawmarsh Urban Council with - 
reference to a loan of £4,000 for the purchase of 
the Rose Hill Estate for the purposes of a public — 
park. hi a eer eas 
_ About twelve months since the members of the 


the old Wesleyan chapel in that town, and altered — 
it to suit their requirements. An aisle, affording — 
accommodation for 100 persons, has now been 
added, and this was opened on Friday. oe Fae 

A special meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Commission was held on Friday fcr the 
purpose of dealing with the question of the purchas 
of a new site for the gasworks. Acting on the 


decided to promote a Bill next session to remove 


Granton, and with easy access to the North British 
and Caledonian lines of railway. 
price is £124,000, equal to £1,167 per acre. : 

At the Public Offices, Ezremont, on Friday, an 
inquiry was held before Major-General Crozier, — 
E , an inspector of the Local Government Board 


for a provisional order under section 303, Public 
Health Act, 1875, to alter or amend various Acts of — 


trict by the granting of £40,000 additional borrowing 


gas undertaking under the unexhaus 


the gas engineer. gt SRS alee tae 

_The death is announced of Mr. R. E. Nelson, 
superintending engineer, South - Western Circle, 
Burma, at the age of 47 years. Mr. Nelson entered 
the Public Works Department of India in 1869, and 
became acting superintending engineer at Mandalay 


The plans were explained by Mr. J. H. Crowther, 


sy. 


Assam and Burma. Since December last he had 
been in charge of the South-Western Circle with © 
headquarters at Rangoon. 


A fresh development has taken place in the con- 
troversy as to the rebuilding of the church tower 
at Liskeard. The borough surveyor of that town, 
Mr. T. McMeikan, has reported it to the corpora- 
tion as a dangerous structure, and accordingly the 
peal of bells has been removed. On Sunday the 
Corporation attended the church in state, when 
the west entrance was not used, and a barricade 
was placed across the west end of the north aisle, 


At St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea on Saturday afternoon 
the formal opening and presentation of a new — 
convalescent home for Manchester children was 


The home, which has been constructed from plans 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Steinthal, architect, of 
Manchester, is situated about a mile from St. Aune’s 
railway station on the high road to Blackpool. It 
is provided with ground for future extensions, and 
possesses an uninterrupted view of the sea, although 


in the body, and half that number in the galleries. 
The body of the hall can be divided, if necessary, 
into three parts, and there will be a separate 
entrance to each class of seats. 


Nanytwicu.—A new cocoa house, 
street, built at 


matron, two nurses, and two domestic servants. 


Tbe Burgh Schools, St. Andrew's, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 


in Pillory-. 


and rother, of 
a cost of about £2,000, was opened See 


by Messrs. E. H, Shorland 
ter, as 


- 


The purchase 


into an application by the Wallasey District Council ’ 
Parliament applicable to the Wallasey Urban Dis- — 


owers for gasworks purposes; also forsanction to a 
coca the sum of £8,000 for seer ae ofthe. 
borrowin 


rrowing 
powers conferred by the Wallasey Order, 1896. 


performed by the donor, Sir William Agnew, Bart. 


standing some 200ft. from the coast-line. The home “3 
has accommodation for 25 patients, as well asfor 


patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied * 


carried out by Mr. Jos. Barnett, of High-street, — 


Reformed Episcopal Church at Exmouth purchased — 


report of a committee and the engineer, it was ~ 


as 


the works to a site of 106} acres to the westof 
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in 1894. His services were in the Central Provinces, — 
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SCULPTURE FROM THE DRAPERS’ HALL. 


‘Tue Drapers’ Company possess some notable 
sculpture in the large reception-rooms of their 
Grand Hall in Throgmorton-street, City. On 
the staircase is located Belt’s ‘‘Hypatia,’”’ a 
‘dramatic figure, boldly treated, as will be seen by 
our illustration. Thorwaldsen, the famous 
Danish sculptor, is represented by his group of 
«The Shepherd Boy and his Dog.’’ It standsin 
front of a silvered-glass panel, thus insuring a 
double view of the sculpture, as photographed 
specially for us by Mr. Sandell. The ‘‘ Venus,”’ 
which completes our plate, calls for no special 
remark. We published views of the Drapers’ 
Hall Buildings on July 10 and 24, 1896, the 
Oourt-room appearing on December 11 last. 


QUEEN VICTORIA JUBILEE BOARD SCHOOLS, 
DEWSBURY. 


Sex description and plans on p. 718, 
PAIR OF VILLAS AT SUTTON. 


‘Tese houses are about to be erected at Sutton, 
trom the desigus of Mr. C. Bridgen. The ground- 
door is to be faced in red bricks, the upper story 
being treated in imitation half-timber work. 
The roofing is to be of Broseley tiles, and the 
external woodwork is to be painted a light shade 
of green. 


HOUSE AT BEESTON HILL, LEEDS, 


Harp-presseD facing-bricks of the finest quality 
have been determined on for the walling of this 
thouse, Ferndale stone being employed for the 
mullions and dressings. The oak half-timbering 
to be dressed with Stockholme tar. Broseley 
tiles are used for the roofs. Part of the house 
formed a portion of an earlier building, and the 
dining-room is tastefully managed with a big 
«circular bay. The entrance to it through the 
columned recess is ingeniously contrived. Messrs. 
Hall, Cooper, and Davis are the architects. 


ST. MAGNUS, BESSINGBY. 


Tue present church takes the place of a last- 
century brick building which had become 
ruinous. The church is faced externally with 
Whitby stone, with tiled roofs, and a red stone is 
used for the internal work. The ceilings are 
decorated in colour, and the fittings are in oak. 
The contractor was Mr. J. Rennard, of Brid- 
lington. The church is from the designs of Mr. 


“Temple Moore, whose drawings now illustrated 


were on view at the Royal Academy this year. 


ROYAL HOTEL, WEYMOUTH. 


Tus building, adjoining the Royal Arcade on 


the Esplanade, is built of Bridgewater red bricks 
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and Portland and Corsham Down stone dressings. 
The hotel is fitted with every modern appliance 
and convenience, and electric light generated 
upon the premises. The architect is Mr. © 
Orlando Law, M.S.A., and the contractors are 
Messrs. Creaton and Co. The drawing was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


FURNITURE FOR THE HALL. 


Tur Table in the upper part of the page of this 
sheet of sketches is of capital form. ‘The top is 
brought over the ends to an unusual length, and, 
being thin, is strengthened by means of battens 
on the underside. The bulbous legs, though 
abhorred by some, nevertheless, in this case, raise 
the piece out of the region of the commonplace, 
while the simple form of stretcher adds much to 
its character. The two Chairs are widely different 
in style, though both possess front feet of similar 
pattern, the one with the high back, formed of 
turned posts and four shaped splads, has a rush- 
bottom seat, and is much lighter in character than 
the other, which has leather seat and back pinned 
to framing with double rows of nails. The Table 
last on the sheet is a very much more sturdy 
article, with heavy framing and deeply panelled 
drawers and rails. Like the other pieces here- 
with portrayed it would form an excellent adjunct 
to the hall. 
oo O—O—-- 

The reservoir constructed near Hawarden for the 
Hawarden Waterworks Company is, with the 
exception of the coping, completed. It has a water 
capacity of 76,800c.ft., equal to 479,000 gallons. 
Mr. W. D. Simmons, of Wrexham, has been the 
contractor. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held on 
Friday at Cheltenham, by Lieut.-Colonel A. C. 
Smith, R.E., relative to the application of the 
town council for sanction to borrow £18,385 for the 
purposes of extending the electric light for street 
lighting and private customers. 


The Lord Chancellor has consented to open, on 
the 24th inst., the new public library at the corner 
of Lordship-lane and Woodwarde-road, Dulwich, 
erected by Mr. Passmore Edwards as a memorial of 
Edward Alleyn, founder of the College cf God’s 
Gift. The foundation-stone of the library was laid 
by Sir Henry Irving. The building, which was 
designed by Messrs. Charles Barry and Son, was 
illustrated and described in our issue of Oct. 23, 
1896. Messrs. James Gough and Co., of Hendon, 
were the contractors, and Mr. J. Birtt was the 
clerk of works. The cost has been about £6,500. 
The library is of red brick with Bath stone dress- 
ings, and moulded brick stays and cornices. The 
floors are fireproof, on the system of Messrs. Mark 
Fawcett and Co., of Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 
minster. 


A popular lecture was delivered in the Great 
Hall of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 
Bristol, on Wednesday evening, by Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, the director of the City of Birmingham Art 
Gallery, who took as his subject ‘‘ The Art of Sir 
John B, Millais, P.R.A.” 


Mr. H. Hayter, the arbitrator in the disputed 
accounts between the Manchester Corporation and 
Messrs. Watson and Wilson, the contractors for 
17 miles of the Thirlmere watercourse, between 
Preston and Chorley, has now nearly completed the 
hearing of the case, and only a few days’ sittings 
will be needed. On Friday, after hearing evidence 
from Mr. Henry Nicholson, the pipe inspector, the 
arbitrator adjourned the further proceedings for a 
month. Itis not at all likely that his award will 
be made until the New Year. 


The rector and churchwardens of Oldbury-on- 
Severn make the following appeal :—‘‘ The ancient 
church of St. Aruld, standing on the site of a 
Roman Camp overlooking the Severn, and whose 
tower served to guide mariners, has just been utterly 
ruined by fire following midnight sacrilege on 
October 31 last. To attempt to restore, as was done 
in 1886, under the direction of the diocesan archi- 
tect, we must implore help from outside this poor 
agricultural parish. £1,100 has been paid by the 
insurance companies, but another £2,500 is re- 
quired.” 


At the meeting on Friday of the Bristol Town 
Council, the members approved of the proposal with 
regard to the appointment of a civic estate valuer 
as one part of the rearrangement consequent upon 
the death of Mr. Josiah Thomas, the late city 
surveyor. 


Mr. J. Newton, of the, Liverpool city engineer’s 
department, has been appointed chief clerk in the 
city engineer’s office, Coventry. The Coventry City 
Council contemplate executing large public works 
by their own staff, which has necessitated the 
appointment of a chief clerk and_other officials in 
the executive departments. Mr. Newton has been 
six years in the service of the Liverpool corporation. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Bruackrorp, Somerser,—Under a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners it has been decided to 
erect new dual schools on a site given by the 
visitors of Hugh Sexey’s Hospital, Bruton. The 
governors met on Saturday to receive and con- 
sider plans from five firms of architects, and those 
of Mr. A. J. Pictor, A.RI.B.A., of Bruton, 
were selected. 


New Yorx Pusuic Lirrary.—The designs 
submitted in the final competition for the New 
York library are now in the hands of a jury 
consisting of three architects (Professor Edgar 
V. Seeler, of Philadelphia, and Messrs. Walter 
Cook, of New York, and Cass Gilbert, of St. 
Paul) ; the librarian, Dr. J. S. Billings; the 
secretary of the trustees, Mr. George L. Rives, 
and two of the trustees, Messrs. Maitland and 
Cadwallader. 


ri a 
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In the list of candidates reported by the scrutineers 
as elected Professional Associates of the Surveyors’ 
Institution at the ballot of Oct. 27, 1897, and read 
to the meeting on the 8th instant, is the name of 
Mr. Henry James Treleaven Kibblewhite. 


At the last meeting of the Dartford Rural Sanitary 
Authority plans by Mr. G. H. Tait were approved 
for the erection of chapels, boundary walls, and 
sexton’s house, &c., at the new cemetery at Stone. 
The land cost about £2,000, and the estimated 
outlay on the building is another £3,000. 


The new buildings of the grammar school at 
Mottram, Chester, were formally opened on Satur- 
day. The school was founded in 1612 by Robert 
Garsett, refounded in 1853 by George Whitehead, 
and subsequently reorganised by the Charity Com- 
missioners. The trustees have spent on the new 
buildings the sum of £2,311. 


The ceremony of opening the New Liberal Club 
at Crawshawbooth was performed on Saturday. 
The new premises are situated in Adelaide-street, 
and have been erected by Mr. Ormerod Ashworth 
from plans drawn by Mr. A. Coates, and the total 
cost has been about £2,000. 


A memorial bust of the late J. B. Howard, which 
has just been erected in the vestibule of the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, was unveiled on Friday by Sir 
Henry Irving, The sculptoris Mr. A. M’F., Shannon, 
and Mr. Howard is represented in his favourite 
character ‘‘ Rhoderick Dhu.”’ 


Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has offered £4,000 to 
Acton to build a free public library and reading- 
room, on condition that a site is provided and the 
Free Public Libraries Act is adopted. 


Notice has just been given of the intention on the 
part of seven local authorities to make application 
to the Board of Trade, under the Electric Lighting 
Acts of 1882 and 1888, for provisional orders to 
supply electricity for public and private purposes, 
These authorities are the vestry of Bermondsey, 
the corporations of St. Alban’s and Maidenhead, 
the urban district councils of Willesden, Barnes, 
East Ham, and Aldershot. 


Mr. H. H. Law, Local Government Inspector, held 
an inquiry at Melling on Friday regarding an appli- 
cation by the West Lancashire Rural District 
Council to borrow £3,600 for a water supply for 
the township of Melling. Mr. J. J. Lackland, 
water engineer to the St. Helen’s Corporation, ex- 
plained the engineering portion of the project, and 
the analysis of the St. Helen’s water was a very 
favourable one as to quality. 


The contractors (Messrs. Webb and Co., of 
Swansea) for strengthening the Town Quay at 
Southampton to carry new electric cranes have 
just began work, The cranes are being built by 
Messrs. Stother and Pitt, of Bath. 


The urban district council of Horsforth having 
decided to adopt the system of sewage purification 
on biological principles, as now working at Sutton, 
Surrey, have instructed Mr. Wm. Spinks, C.E., to 
prepare plans for the first installation of the project. 


The parish church of St. Laurence, Ludlow, has 
been enriched by the addition of carving, consisting 
of canopied work over the groined archway of the choir 
screen, together with the enrichment of the shades 
on each side. The four original panels over the 
archway contained dowel-holes, which showed that 
they had been embellished with canopied work, and 
these panels have been retained, and form the back 
of the niches. These niches contain the figures of 
St. Clara, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary the Virgin, 
and St. Helena. Each figure has two angels in 
adoration on each side in niches. Above the niches 
comes a carved and pierced canopy of hanging 
tracery, carried by seven overrailing arches. The 
whole is surmounted by a cresting. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Lawrence Turner, who has 
received orders to complete the canopied work on ~ 
the west and north side of the chancel. 
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HOUSE AT NORTHOWRAM, NEAR 
HALIFAX, 
HE house, brewery, and stables shown upon 
plan are now in course of erection at Windmill 
Hill, Northowram, in the parish of Halifax, for 
Mr. James Alderson, being situated in close 
proximity to the well-known flagstone, and 
within a couple of miles of the Ringby ashlar 
quarries; they are built of pitch-faced outsides 
wallstones and ashlar stone dressings. The work 
is being carried out under a separate contract for 
each trade, as is the local custom, from quanti- 
ties prepared by the architect. The internal 
woodwork of the house is oak and pine, and the 
mullioned windows are to be filled with metal 
easements ; the roofs will be covered with the best 
dark green Buttermere slates. In addition to 
open fireplaces the house will be heated by a 
system of low-pressure water, with American 
radiators, the apparatus being placed under the 
outside washhouse, and aleo utilised for heat ng 
the carriage-house and harness-room, The water 
supply has been obtained by means of an Sin. 
bore-hole cut through the solid rock to a depth of 
90ft., into which are inserted Sin. wrought-iron 
screw - jointed tubes, the botton 10ft. length only 
being perforated to avoid any possibility of sur- 
face pollution, A pump is placed on the ground- 
floor of the brewery tower, and the water pumped 
ma large iron tank, 60ft. above. from which it 
Sravitates to the brewery stables and house. The 
_ Water has been analysed, and proved to be abso- 
lutely pureanda perfect brewing water. A separate 
system of drainage is provided for the surface and 
foul water, the latter being passed through 
settling and filtering tanks with intermittent 
urigation. The architect ig Mr. Joseph F 
Walsh. : ; 
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THE POLLUTION OF WATER SUPPLIES. 


ae 

T a meeting of the Sanitary Institute, held 

on Wednesday night at the Parkes Mu- 

seum, Margaret-street, W., a discussion took 

place on ‘*The Pollution of Water Supplies by 

Encampments of Hop-Pickers, Casual Workers, 

Tramps, &c.”’ The chair was taken by Sir 
Douglas Galton. 

Professor W. R. Corfield, in opening the dis- 
cussion, dealt with the dangers of pollution of 
municipal water supplies from a general point of 
view. He mentioned the diseases that could be 
transmitted by means of water, and described the 
epidemics of cholera which had been directly 
traceable to contaminated water supplies. Pass- 
ing on to discuss recent typhoid fever epidemics, 
he mentioned the theories which had been in the 
past advanced as to the eausation of typhoid, and 
the means of its communication. He mentioned 
some remarkable instances of the spread of the 
disease by means of water pollution. Millbank 
Prison in 1840 was a hotbed of typhoid fever. 
At that time they used water baled out 
from the Thames ; but when they took to using 
water from artesian wells the disease ceased, 
and from that time there was no typhoid 
except that which had been introduced from 
outside. That clearly showed the disease to. 
have been communicated by the water. The 
disease could also be communicated by the 
pollution of wells and springs, as had recently 
been evidenced at Maidstone. He read a portion 
ofaletter he had recently received from a medical 
man at Hildenborough, Kent, who wrote :—‘*The 
hop-growing district extends from a little west of 
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this place eastwards to beyond Maidstone, and 


during the season of hop-picking the county is 
covered with encampments of people of the least 
sanitary class frequenting by preference the 
‘proximity of streams and rivers for the con- 
venience of obtaining water and of washing their 
clothes. I hope your discussion will be the 
means of moving the. county sanitary authorities 
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to inquire into the state of the water supply of 
the rural population, not only of this but of 
other districts with little or no water supply?” 

Miss M. A. Chreiman described the state of 
things obtaining in the Kentish hop-fields at the 
time of picking, and enforced the urgent necessity — 
for a more effective sanitary control of the — 
pickers. The sleeping-places of the hop) Ts were 
overcrowded to a poisonous degree. ‘Their sur- 
roundings were such as to readily foster disease, 
and the streams which were used naturally became 
contaminated. Some of the wells which were 
used were in a very bad state, and she knew of 
one well which was only disused when the frogs. 
and newts had made the stench of the water 
almost unbearable. The Farleigh reservoir, so — 
well known in connection with the Maidstone 
outbreak, had not, she was informed on one 
occasion, been cleaned out for several years, and 
when it was dead babies were foundinit. Such — 
circumstances offered a most fruitful cause for 
the growth and spread of malarial influence. 

Dr. Fosbroke, of Worcester, and Dr. Tew, 
medical officer of health for West Kent, haying — 
spoken, Dr. Adams, deputy-medical officer of — 
health for Maidstone, described some of the in- 
vestigations into the sources of the present typhoid 
epidemic. There were, no doubt, cases which 
called for serious reform ; but there were many 
cases in which ths hop-pickers were well looked 
after both as to housing, water supply, and other 
matters. The Rev. E. Thomas (vicar of West 
Farleigh), Dr. Thresh (Chelmsford), Major 
Flower, Dr. Porter (Stockport), and others joined __ 
in the discussion. ae = 
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It was resolved at a meeting of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Corporation Gas Commissioners on 
Friday to promote a Bill in the coming session of 
Parliament for powers to purchase 106 acres of 
ground, half-a-mile west of Granton, from the 
Duke of Buccleuch, as the site of new central gas- be 
works, Thecost is £124,000. © | 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOAL 
SOCIETIES. 


EprinpuRGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The fortieth session of this Association was 
held on Wednesday evening by a meeting at the 
Royal Institution, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
The president, Mr. Thomas Ross (Messrs. McGib- 
bon and Ross), occupied the chair, and delivered 
his inaugural address. The programme for the 
session is as follows, the meetings being held on 
the second Wednesday evening in each month :-— 
Dec. 15, lecture by representative of the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture; Jan. 12, ‘‘ The Abbeys 
and Cathedrals of Scotland,’ by Mr. P. Mac- 
gregor Chalmers, of Glasgow; Feb. 9, ‘‘ The 
Vernacular of the Wren School,’’? by Mr. J. A. 
Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., President of the Hdin- 
burgh Architectural Society; March 9, ‘The 
Architectural Antiquities of Leith,’? by Mr. J. 
Campbell Irons, §.8.C.; April 6, ‘‘ Notes on 
Fever Hospital Structure,’’ by Bailie Pollard ; 
May 4, annual business meeting. Saturday after- 
noon Visits will take place on Feb. 12, March 12 
and 25, April 9 and 23, and May 7, and the 
annual excursion is arranged for Saturday, 
June 4, when Alloa and Clackmannan will be 
visited. 

Giascow Puinosopuicat Socrery.—The new 
session of the architectural section of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow was opened on Mon- 
day evening, when Mr. MacGregor Chalmers 
delivered his presidential address, which dealt 
with the history of Glasgow Cathedral. Mr. 
Chalmers said that St. Mungo’s Church was 
definitely identified at the end of the 12th century. 
The earliest fragment in the present cathedral 
was at the time of Bishop Ingeham, 1164, and 
although it was very small, yet lent its aid 
in the recognition of the structure dedicated in 
1136. Bishop Jocelin added a nave, which, how- 
ever, he had to stop, as the choir*was burned 
down; but at the end of the 12th century he re- 
built the choir, and of that work the wall of the 
north aisle remained, and all the south aisle with 
its walls and vaulting, ‘The old pillar which was 
retained was carved at that time also. Again the 
nave was started, and again it was stopped, this 
time for the erection of the present beautiful 
choir. Mr. Chalmers described the special cha- 
racteristics of this work, with the sarcophagi and 
the effigy at the east. end, and said that these, 
with the 15th-century slab in the churchyard, 
were all thé Medieval memorials, The sarco- 
phagi he compared with that in Govan, illus- 
trating his comparison by drawings, and he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the 13th-century bell 
tower, regarding which interesting documents 
were preserved, was the north-western tower 
which was destroyed fifty years ago, and three 
stones of which were still lying in the Chapter 
House. Mr. Chalmers was thanked for his lecture, 
which was illustrated by a number of limelight 
views. 


Lxreps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
—The members of this society opened their 
session on Tuesday night by a smoking concert 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Prior to the 
concert the president (Mr. George Corson) de- 
livered the annual address. The society, he 
said, was formed in December, 1876, and the 
membership had now reached 115. Twenty 
years ago, as the first president, he had referred 
inhis address to the old Coloured Cloth Hall, a 
building which had an industrial and a political 
history. After many attempts, the local authorities 
succeeded in securing those premises, together 
with the Quebec Buildings adjoining, and upon 
the site the Govenment had erected the new post- 
office, which, though commodious, could hardly 
be said to be pictyresque. He was not alone in 
thinking that the architect, in designing the 
front elevation, had lost a splendid opportunity. 
Still, the colossal new premises presented a 
striking contrast to the small and abject building 
at the foot of Albion-street, where for some 30 
years or more the postal business was carried on. 
The opening-out of the City-square had consider- 
ably enhanced the value of property in the 
vicinity, and at the recent sale of the old Post- 
office site it realised about £75 a yard, or nearly 
oat in all. Of late there had been a revival 
of the dead bones in matters of street improve- 

uildings in the 


ments and the erection of new b 
city. Prices of property, especially in business 
were constantly increasing, and 


thoroughfares, 
the corporation had now to pay two or three 
t as they would have 


times as much to acquire j 
been asked to 20 y 
ic 0 do 20 years ago. He would 


the last twenty years had added to the archi- 
tectural aspect of Leeds, but merely call attention 
to the Yorkshire Penny Bank, the National 
Provincial Bank, Brown’s Bank (now in course 
of erection), the Prudential Assurance Buildings, 
the new Medical School, and the extension of the 
Infirmary. So long as Leeds continued to grow 
in population at the rate of 7,000 a year, so long 
would its needs in every direction extend, and 
his successor in that chair 20 years hence would, 
no doubt, haye ample scope for chronicling a 
Greater Leeds. There were several directions in 
which the municipal government of Leeds might 
effect reforms. The last Improvement Bill gave 
powers to the corporation to ‘‘ regulate ’’ hoard- 
ings and the bills with which they were covered. 


Nothing had been done in that respect. A regula-. 


tion might be made that no hoarding should be 
allowed which did not leave a space between each 
board, say, of 6in. This would puta stop to the 
disfigurement of our streets by the advertising 
bills which now covered these erections. 
seemed to be forgotten that the people of the city 
passed most of their lives in and about the streets, 
and that they were entitled to have their sur- 
roundings made as quiet, as orderly, and as comely 
as lies within the power of those whom they have 
elected to rule over them. Mr. W. HE. Thorp 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President. The 
resolution was seconded by Mr. G. W. Bulmer, 
and was carried with acclamation. During the 
evening the society’s prize of £2 2s. for measured 
drawings was presented to Mr. W. Driffield ; and 
Mr. C. W. Tomlinson was the recipient of the 
President’s prize of £2 2s. for sketches of old 
work. 


NortHern ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—The 
39th session of. this society was opened on Wed- 
nesday night ata meeting held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, by an inaugural address from the president, 
Mr. Frank W. Rich, who, in his introductory 
remarks, graphically sketched the changes that 
had taken place in the Association since he last 
occupied that chair as President fourteen years 
ago. He then proceeded to review the changes 
that had taken place in Newcastle during the 
sixty years of the Queen’s reign. He showed 
that two broad circumstances had accounted for 
its increasing prosperity and marvellous growth— 
the mineral wealth of the district, and the birth 
of the railway system. He declared that to-day 
Newcastle would hold its own among the cities of 
England and Scotland, either for architecture, 
administration, or cleanliness. 


PertH ARCHITECTURAL ASsocIATION. — The 
inaugural meeting of this association was held in 
the lecture-room of the Natural Science Society 
at Perth on the 9th inst., Mr. G. P. K. Young, 
A.R.I.B.A., the president, in the chair. The 
opening address was delivered by Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, R.S.A., Edinburgh. The chairman, 
before introducing the lecturer, explained the 
purpose for which the association had been 
formed. It had been originated and formed 
entirely by the young men in the district who 
were interested and actively engaged in archi- 
tecture and engineering. With a view to carry 
out their desire of improving their knowledge in 
these subjects, they had combined together to 
obtain better facilities of study. The means they 
proposed to adopt were working classes, in which 
certain subjects would be given out for study and 
discussion under the guidance of one or two of 
the practising architects in the city. The society 
also proposed to give a few lectures during the 


season on special subjects, a course of interest to 


architects, and of information to the general 
public. The working class had already been 
formed, and the attendance was good, and 
the enthusiasm displayed most gratifying. 
They hoped by the end of the session to 
hold an exhibition of the work the students had 
done. Mr. Hippolyte Blane said he wished the 
members success for the sake of those launch- 
ing the association, as well as for those who might 
arise to attach themselves to it. There could be 
no doubt that the banding together of members 
of the same profession tended to the maintenance 
of professional etiquette. Yet he would remind 
them that, with all the advantages accruing to 
such associations, their influence for good was 
weakened unless there was a recognised free- 
masonry—a fraternal and confident co-operation 
—among its members. He desired to impress 
upon them that the enthusiasm of their beginning 
should be maintained as much as possible through- 
out their association. Such an association as this 


not enlarge upon the buildings which within 


It. 


~ 


communion with a superstructure of unaffected 
love for the profession. Another requisite was 
devoted study towards knowledge; but it must 
be patient, persistent, and consistent.’ 
knowledge acquired would never make an 
artist ; but it would at least prevent the 
errors and anachronisms which betrayed the 
untutored hand. ‘To Ruskin’s mind, 
were two qualities which distinguished great 
artists—imagination and pra Imagination 
was a high gift, though it could n 

that many artists possessed it. ; } 
had promised to it great rewards, and its exercise 
was within the power of all. What concerned 
them in this Association was the manner in 
which it could be made helpful primarily to young 
members of the architectural profession, and also 


to the public who interested themselves in art 


matters. ‘There was knowledge which would not 
be useful to the architect, but it was not intended 
that an architect should be expert in all. He 
should, however, have such experience of all 
branches that in the interests of the public he, 
calling himself an architect, should prove himself 
competent to design a building that would at 
least be sound in construction and healthful 
without extravagant waste of material. How 
were all the requirements to be most readily 
attained by the student? The only way was, 
first, by a course of well-directed study, and 
second, by concurrent office practice during a 
specified number of years. 
years at least. 1 
system of teaching on the Continent. Looking 
at home they found an absence of State aid, and 
the burden was, in consequence, laid upon com- 


munities to establish the necessary ateliers and — 


larger schools for the architectural student. The 
actual defect of their system was the too great 
ease with which one could enter the profession, 
and after three or four years at very mechanical 
work in an architect’s office, and without special 
study of any kind, commence the commercial 
pursuits of an architect. An association of this 
kind should exist primarily for instruction. It 
should be a nursery and training room for all 
entering the profession. In _ conclusion, 
strongly advocated a careful study of perspective. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Blanc on 
the motion of Mr. Dayid Smart, architect, 
seconded by Rector Chambers. 
responding, dwelt on the advisability of insti- 
tuting a library in connection with the Associa- 
tion, and offered as a nucleus gift Volumes I. and 
II. of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Sketchbook.” 
- £ 


Tur NattionaAL ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS.— 


The half-yearly meeting of the National Asso- 


ciation of Plumbers was held on Friday at Brad- 
ford. Delegates were present from 80 towns in 
England and Wales. The chair was occupied by 


should be raised upon the concrete of a fraternal 
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ot be boasted _ 
But industry — 


He recommended five | 
Mr. Blane then reviewed the 


oh 


there — 


he > 


Mr. Blanc, in ~ 


Mr. John Beal, of Hull, the president, who was — 


supported by Mr. W. Jaffrey (Manchester), Mr. 
A. E. Biggs (Leicester), Mr. R. W. Cooke (New- 
castle), Mr. W. Skerrow (Leeds), and Mr. H. 
Blackburn (Dewsbury). The reports of the 
secretary (Mr. W. H. Smith) and the hon. 
secretary (Mr. J. Peattie, Oxford) were adopted. 
Mr. A. E. Biggs (Leicester), the organising 
officer, reported that he had visited Darlington, 
Middlesbrough, and Stockton. He had made 


very satisfactory progress in this district, 


but in Northampton he had met with little © 


success. 
done good work, and members who had joined 
had sent in their subscriptions. Mr. R. W. Cooke 


In Bristol, Cardiff, and Swansea he had ~ 


(Newcastle) said that the association was acquiring _ 


strength in that neighbourhood. Mr. 


W. Jaffrey 


(Manchester) reported in a similar strain, and he ~ 


was supported by Mr. W. Skerrow (Leeds) and 
Mr. H. Blackburn (Dewsbury). Mr. Thomesson 
(London) said that in their district they had 
found that the best course was to appoint a paid 
secretary, and this had resulted in a considerable 


accession of membership. 'Thesecretary’s report, Ener 


which was adopted, showed that the association 


had been duly registered as a limited liability a 


company. Several complaints had been received 
against masters, most of which had been settled 


to the satisfaction of the members concerned, and — 
there had been small disputes with operatives at — 


Bradford and at Derby, which the association 

had done its best to bring to a satisfactory con- 

clusion. yee 
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In the case of Frederick Cook of Great Yar- ~ 
mouth, builder, the application for discharge from 


bankruptcy has been refused. ig 


had 


ia 
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G.W.R. Extensrons iv Norta Warrs.—A new 
_ branch of the Great Western Railway Company 
. from Brymbo to Coedpoeth and Minera was 
- opened for passenger traffic on Monday. It is 
an extension of the passenger line from Wrexham 
to Brymbo. The new route to Mold from 
Wrexham, vid Brymbo, Llanfynydd, and Coe1 
Talon, is expected to be opened early in the new 
year. The new line, for which the Great 
Western Railway Company recently obtained 
Parliamentary powers, from Wrexham to Rhos, 
has been pegged out, and active operations will 
be commenced as soon as the specifications can 
be prepared. The doubling of the Great Western 
line between Ruabon and Corwen is being rapidly 
pushed on, as are also the new station buildings 
and platforms. 

“qe __ 


CHIPS. 


The Berlin Bismarck Monument Committee have 
definitely intrusted the erection of the monument to 
Herr Reinhold. 


The Earl of Jersey and Colonel Boughen, two of 
the commissioners appointed under the Light Rail- 
ways Act, 1896, sat in the Manchester Town Hall 
on Friday to hear an application for an order to 
construct a light railway between Barton-upon- 
eu and Chorlton-cum-Hardy, through Trafford 

ark, 


a an 


An inquiry was held at the Stroud Urban District 
Council’s offices on Friday, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. C. Smith, upon the application of the urban 
council for sanction to borrow £600 for the renova- 
tion and purchase of the Stroud Baths. It was 
stated that the baths originally cost between £1,000 
and £2,000. 


The Esher Jubilee Memorial will take the form 
of a pedestal supporting a figure of Britannia 
standing upon the globe, and it will be erected in 
a prominent part of the village. The design is by 
Mr. F. J. Williamson. 


A sub-committee appointed to consider the pro- 
posals for the reconstruction of portions of the 
Royal Infirmary at Glasgow have recommended 
for adoption plans prepared by Mr. James Thomson, 
of that city. : 


Mr. James Walker, consulting engineer to the 
Isle of Man Harbour Commissioners, has been 
appointed as chief engineer to the Tyne River Com- 
missioners, out of 44 applications. The post is 
worth from £1,500 to £2,000 a year. Mr. Walker 
has carried out many important harbour works in 
the Isle of Man. 


The newly-appointed health committee of the 

_ Liverpool Corporation, at their first meeting, have 
declined to grant an application for the retention of 
a sky-sign which had been erected in the heart of 
the city without permission for the same having 
been first obtained. 


It has been decided to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Sir Isaac Pitman by placing a portrait of 
the deceased knight in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and a replica of the bust presented to him ten years 
ago in some prominent public building in the 
United Kingdom. : 


e The newly-formed urban district council at New- 

_ port Pagnell have intrusted Mr. D. Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
report on the existing pumping machinery at the 
waterworks for the town supply. 


% The scheme for the mural decoration of the Royal 
_ Exchange was advanced a further stage on Noy. 8, 
- _ when the third painting was unveiled by Sir Faudel 
_. Phillips, who thus brought to a close his official 
connection with London as Lord Mayor. ‘The 

subject of the latest panel is the demand of 

Charles I. for the surrender of the five Members of 

Parliament at the Guildhall, and this historical 
; episode has been, portrayed by Mr. Solomon J. 
~ Solomon, A.R.A. 


Lady Jersey, laid, last week, the memorial-stone 

of public offices for the Southall-Norwood Urban 

_ District Council, to be built on a site given by Lord 

Jersey, at Southall, in commemoration of her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. 

: At Eye, Suffolk, Mayor’s Day was signalised by 
- getting in motion the new Jubilee clock, which the 
_ outgoing mayor (Mr. C. Tacon) has presented to the 

town. A new turret has been added to the tower 

of the town-hall, from the design of Mr. G. W. 

Leighton, Ipswich. Mr. H Skuffham built the 

_ tower and carried out other incidental alterations. 

The four dials of the clock are 4ft. 10in. in diameter, 

and are made of cast iron, in one casting, being 

___ ¢losed up with opal glass for the purpose of illumi- 


a 


worked by 


et 


the clock. 


_ nation by gas, supplied by an automatic apparatus, 


- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 


‘communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 


should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tur StRAND NewsPapPEeR Company, LIMITED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Kight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
tee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”’ 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted” is One SHILLING FoR TWENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. . 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LX XII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are*done up. A _ few 
bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 

Dep. @ A B. Ceeceann i EP LIX, 
LXI, LX, LX, LXIV., 
LXV... LXVUO1., LXIX., LXX., LXXIL, LXXIT 
may. still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound yolumes are out of print. Most of the back‘ 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Reorivep.—W. V. L.—O. W.—L. T. §.—D. C. B.—M. R. 
and Son.—A. L. P. Co. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines Recrivev. — “Auld Syne,’’ ‘* Pantile,” 
“Bldon,” Vim,” ‘ Spark,” ‘* Suburb,” ‘‘ Pen 
and Ink,” ‘* Chess,” ‘* Gib,’ ‘* Crow,” ‘ Ant,”’ 
“Grip,” ‘ Inexperienced,”” ‘* Spectator,” ‘‘ Medusa,” 
“And Co.,”? ‘* Nowhere,” ‘* Derige,’’ ‘‘ Bantam,” 
“Pup,” -* Bric,”-“ Byd,” _ * Simplicity,”’ ‘* Ivy,” 
“Oak,” ‘* Microbe,” ‘* Hubert,’? ‘* Phantom,” 
“ Gossip.” ‘ Wessex,” ‘‘Spinningdale,’’ ‘ Centaur,” 
* Strax,’”? ‘* Bow-Bells,” ‘ Wun-Hi,” ‘‘ Olliwops,” 


J 
“Bee,” “Hotspur,” ‘Industry,’ ‘“ Ard,’ ‘* Turret,” 
“Klondyke,”’ ‘: Chuckle,” ‘‘The Man in the Moon,” 
** Solo,” ** Don,” “ Chameleon,” ‘‘ Stone,” ““R W. P.,’”’ 
‘“‘ Kirby Hall,” “ Bernard,” “ E, G.,’’ ‘* Vita.” P 


Conpen. (You can use your own judgment whether the 
lodge is to be placed one side of the arch and the stables 
the other.) Z 


Correspondence. 
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RE GHARY, WALKER AND CO. 
vy. HENRY YOUNG. 


To the Editor of the Burupinc News. 


Sir,—Your last issue contained a report of this 
trial, and no doubt all who have read the same 
will have been struck with the extraordinary 
devision given against us. If such a decision is 
to stand, it will practically make it impossible for 
sub-contractors and specialists, such as ourselves, 
to do business. In this case a discount of 5 per 
cent. was quoted for cash, and it was stipulated 
that the work should be done to the satisfaction 
of the architect. It has been held, however, that 
an architect cannot be compelled to say he is 
satisfied ; that if he is so disposed he can take ten 
years or longer before expressing any opinion 
whatever, and, presuming that at the end of ten 
years he does give an opinion that the work is 
satisfactory, the 5 per cent. eash discount could 
still be claimed ! 

We should like to have the opinion of specialists 
and sub-contractors on such a decision, which, of 


course, we intend to contest at the first oppor- 
tunity, as it strikes at the root of all business 
transactions between builders, sub-contractors, 
and architects.—We are, &c., 

Geary, WALKER, AND Co. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—I regret the fact that Mr. Butler has gone 
out of his way to misread—wilfully or otherwise— 
my letter. 

I did not say that the revival of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland was entirely due 
to Englistmen. I said it was left toan English-. 
man to start it, and Mr. Butler knows as well as 
I do that the Association would not be so far 
advanced, or even in existence, had not an 
Englishman come to the rescue and set it going. 

I did not say that the Association pried into the 
religious belief and nationality of its members. 
When dealing with the subject of ‘ wire- 
pulling,’’ I was speaking generally, as a reference 
to my letter will show.—I an, Xc., 

A Gnost Taat WALKED. 


[This ends the discussion, which has become a 
mere personal wrangle.—Eb. | 
—_—— 2 —_—__—___—__ 


CHIPS. 


To meet the increased demand for their patent 
fireproof floor Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., of 
50, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, have doubled 
the Nottingham output of ‘tubular lintels.”” New 
kilns and drying-sheds have been erected, more 
storage ground provided, and a large stock is now 
being kept, so that they can be obtained at short 
notice. ; 


The ancient parish church of Duffield, near Derby, 
has been restored, a new side aisle has been added, 
and a stained-glass window erected. The work has 
been done by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, and has 
cost several thousand pounds. The church was 
reopened on Saturday afternoon, 


A. meeting of art masters, representative of the 
counties of Forfar, Fife, Perth, and Aberdeen, was 
held in Dundee on Saturday, to consider the question 
of forming an association of art teachers for the 
north-east of Scotland. Mr. T. Dalgetty Dunn, 
Dundee, took the chair, The proposal to found 
an association was adopted, and Mr. Dunn was 
appointed president; Mr. J. Lessel, Montrose, 
vice-president; Mr. W. R. Smith, Dundee, secretary 
and treasurer ; and Messrs. W. Wilson, Kirkcaldy ; 
R. Ogg, Aberdeen; H. T. Wyse, Arbroath ; D. S. 
Murray, Dundee; J. Smieton, Perth; and J. 
Robertson, Dunfermline, a committee. 


At St. Oswald’s Church, Askrigg, on Friday, the 
Bishop of Richmond dedicated a new peal of six 
bells. The three old bells have been recast, and 
three heavier ones provided by Messrs. Mallaby 
and Sons, of Masham. 


A new Roman Catholic church is in course of 
erection in Ferry-lane, Goring-on-Thames, It will 
consist of sanctuary, nave, belfry, sacristy, and 
porch, the sanctuary being 19ft. by 14ft., and the 
nave 44ft, by 21ft. internally. The accommodation 
will be for 105 people. The style is Perpendicular 
Gothic. The first portion to be erected will consist 
of the sanctuary and one-half of the nave, The 
contract price for the whole of the work amounts 
to £1,265. The contractor is Mr. E, McCarthy 
Fitt, and the architect Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., 
both of Reading. 


At a meeting of representatives of the building 
trade in Halifax on Wednesday night in last week, 
it was decided that the necessary steps be taken for 
the formation of a Builders’ Exchange at Halifax. 
It was also agreed to alter the market-day to 
Wednesday. Mr. Firth, president of the Master 
Builders’ Association, occupied the chair, and there 
was a large attendance. 


Last week at the Estate Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
was not marked by any interesting features, the 
entire supply, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions, consisting of a very moderate class of 
properties. On one day only was any activity dis- 
played, the result being that the aggregate realisa- 
tion was only £66,521, as compared with £83,063 
registered in the corresponding week of last year. 


=The partnership hitherto subsisting between E. A. 
Johnson and C. R. Williams, architects, civil engi- 
neers, and surveyors, of Merthyr Tydfil, under the 
style of Johnson and Williams, has been dissolved. 


+tThe Great North of Scotland Railway Company 
have found it necessary to add another station to 
their recently-constructed branch line from Ellon 
to Boddam, and have instructed their engineers to 
survey the route from Boddam to Peterhead with 
a view to the extension of the branch from Boddam 
on to Peterhead. The new station is to accommo- 
date the granite traffic which proceeds from the 
Murdochhead district, and be constructed at the 
Bullers o’ Buchan. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11843.J—l.C.C. Office. — Can anyone inform me 
through your columns what the competitive examina- 
tions consist of to get into the London Couuty Council 
engineer’s or architect’s department? Thanking you in 
anticipation.—A. D. B. 

11844.|—-Water in Coach-House.—I have this 
summer completed a coach-house. The floor is composed 
of Gin. cement concrete with a lin. trowelled cement face ; 
the walls are 9in. thick, with asphalte damp-course, and 
the floor throughout is above the ground level. The sub- 
soilis sand. There is a plaster ceiling, and the room is 
heated with hot-water pipes. Yet, whenever the weather 
is cold or damp, pools of water appear all over the floor. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers can tell me what is 
the cause of this nuisance, and what remedy I can adopt. 
—CESTRIAN. 


[11845.]— Speculative Building.~—Can anyone 
recommend a handbook relating to speculative building 
as a temporary investment, or to the purchase of house 
property as a permanent investment ?—X. 


REPLIES. 


[11833.]—Painting of Galvanised Sheeting.— 
As a practical engineer, with 30 years’ special experience 
of galvanised corrugated sheeting, I would strongly 
recommend ‘‘Much Advised” to use a mordant or 
primer called ‘‘ Uniter,” for the first coat, and to after- 
wards apply a coat of oxide or lead paint. ‘‘ Uniter” isa 
preparation whose special virtue is to induce perfect 
adhesion between the galvanised sheeting and the paint, 
which otherwise easily peels off if applied directly to the 
sheets. It is also a capital preservative to the zinc coat- 
ing, as it prevents oxidation. My experience is that all 
preparations with copper or acid as one of the ingredients 
should be avoided, as a chemical action is at once set up 
which destroys the zinc. ‘* Much Advised’’ will soon see 
this for himself by applying some of the first solution 
recommended by “H.C.8.” to a small amount of the 
sheeting, when he will see the zinc coating turn black and 
be almost instantly destroyed. By the way, I am surprised 
to observe that this receipt mentioned by “H.C. 8.” is 
given in a well-known leading book on ‘ Building Con- 
struction,’ and all architects and engineers should be 
meen of its destructive properties. — Cuas. Tomas, 
Bristol. 


[11835.|—Parchment Plans.—To prevent ink and 
2olours ‘‘ running ’’ on parchment, first sponge the surface 
with beef-gall, and allow same to dry. The gall should 
be prepared before use as follows :—Put into an enamelled 
saucepan 45 parts (by weight) of beef-gall, with an equal 
quantity of water, and boil it for ten minutes or so; then 
add 2 parts (by weight) of alum; stir the mixture for 
half an hour, and, when cold, filter; then mix with the 
decolourised gall one-eighth part of proof spirit (anhy- 
drous spirits of wine—i.c., alcohol free from water) ; let 
the mixture stand two days, then pour off the supernatant 
liquid; the alum, in crystals, will remain in the yessel. 
Use the clear fluid as directed aboye.—H. C. 8. 


[11837.]— Pavement Slabs.—A perusal of the 
articles on ‘* Artificial Stones” in a recent number will 
give ‘‘ Aberdeen”’ all the information required.—H. C. 8. 


[11838.]|—Measuring Off Works.—Itis not unusual 
for a contractor to be represented by his own surveyor in 
checking the architect’s measurement of additions and 
deductions. Of course, the terms of the contract have 
something to do with the question of measuring up. Two 
surveyors, one representing the architect and the other 
the contractor, are often employed in such works at the 
adjustment of accounts. The quantity surveyor generally 
acts for the architect and builder, he having for his 
guidance the deposited bill of quantities and the schedule 
of prices deposited. The best way is for the quantity 
surveyor to obtain from the architect, or his clerk of 
works, and the builder a list of works claimed as extra on 
contract. Sometimes the surveyor and architect or clerk 
of works meets the contractor and his surveyor, and they 
go through the items, which are then admitted as extras 
or not by the surveyors, and measured. The omissions 
are also gone through at the same time, and set against 
the extras. Differences of opinion and of rates ought 
properly to be made and settled between the two sur- 
veyors, and so ayoid a reference.—G, 


{11839.]—Blisters.—The peeling of the paint on 
blisters over knots in wood is due to the exudation of 
resinous matter out of the knot itself. This is one cause : 
another cause is due to the “ patent knotting,’ which has 
been dabbed over the knot in the wood previous to paint- 
ing it. This compound is a mixture of shellac in 
methylated spirit, and consequently there is no adhering 
surface for the paint where the shellac has dried. In the 
case of blisters occurring where there are no knots, it will 
probably be found that such blisters are due to the accu- 
mulation of water gathered up out of the fibre of the wood 
which, by accumulating under the paint, bulges it up 
While the water is being gathered up in little heaps like 
this, the paint remains soft, and if painted will allow 
water to exude from beneath. When the accumulated 
water cannot escape from the exterior surface by the 
paint, it will in time be reabsorbed by the wood, and con- 
sequently the skin of paint that has been bulged up will 
become dry and chip off at*the slightest touch.—H. G. §, 
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cribe stone as including all labour 
old-fashioned mode of measuring 
the labour in 


of labour inc 
eps are 
foot cube, including waste hoisting 
Joints are then taken per fo rs i 
super. foot circular bois ‘ni brit iar = eee es psn 
kind being measured according to the rules given piieee: 
books. he London practice of measuring sto: ik 
follows this rule. All faces are measured exce i beisknd 
oints, in which one face measured represents: two Sion 


_ When the 
one is taken per 
, &c.; the beds and 


In all cases of “stone and labour,” state what faces are 
rubbed, tooled, or otherwise treated. I should advise 
‘Student’ to consult Mr. Leaning’s ‘* Quantity Survey- 
ing’’ for examples.—G. H. G. 

{11842.|—Artificial Stones.—See reply to ‘‘ Paye- 
ment Slabs ” above.—H. C. 8. 
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The Painters’ Company offer a travelling student- 
ship of £50 for the encouragement of the study of 
decoration. It is open to competition by students 
between the a ges of 20 and 25 in any recognised 
school of art or other institution devoted to the 
study of applied art in'any form and situate within 
the limit of the larger Metropolitan postal area, 
Full particulars can be obtained from the clerks, 
Painters’ Hall, 9, Little Trinity-lane, H.C. 


The Jubilee Memorial Convalescent Home Com- 
mittee at Bristol have been informed that Mr. E. P. 
Wills intends to contribute £20,000 towards that 
object. With this addition the total donations up 
to the present amount to £80,000. 


The statue of the Queen which Mr. Bernard 
Tolhurst is presenting to Southend-on-Sea is on its 
way tothat town. The statue has been executed by 
Mr. J. M. Swynnerton in his studios at Rome. It 


has been carved from a solid block of Carrara’ 


marble, and weighs seven tons. It will stand, with 
the pedestal, about 20ft. in height. 


As the result of the preliminary examination made 
by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, the well-known 
head of the Indian Survey Department, whose 
services were lent to the Ceylon Government last 
winter by the Government ot India, a new survey 
is to be made of the island. The cadastral survey 
will be on a scale of 10in. to the mile and the 
topographical on one of lin. to the mile. The 
triangulation and topographical survey will be 
completed in five or six years; but considerations 
of expense will cause the cadastral survey to be 
spread over a period of 25 years, and to be restricted 
to Crown lands and lands of doubtful ownership. 
The existing maps of Ceylon are full of errors, and 
for every grant made out of Crown lands a special 
and expensive cadastral survey of the locality had 
to be executed. i. i 


In consequence of the rebuilding of their offices, 
Messrs, Eastwood and Co., Ltd., have removed to 
temporary ones at 1, Temple Chambers, Temple- 
avenue, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


The new buildings which have been added to 
Elswick Wesleyan Church, at the cost of Alderman 
W. H. Stephenson, J.P., to be used as ladies’ 
parlour and vyestries, were formally opened and 
handed over to the circuit on the 13th inst. They 
have been erected by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, from 
the designs of Mr. John D. Dyson, architect, of 
Newcastle. 


On Monday, the 15th inst., the first sod of the new 
Cottage Hospital, Nuttall-lane, Ramsbottom, was 
cut by Mrs. Aitken, of Holcombe Hall, who is 
defraying the whole of the cost and presenting the 
building to the town. The contract has been let to 
Messrs. Platt and Castle, of Ramsbottom, and the 
work is from designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Haywood and Harrison, architects, 
Accrington and Lytham. The cost is about £3,000. 


The Glasgow joiners’ officials have posted notices 
in all the shops intimating that no man is hence- 
forth to hang doors or deal with any manufactured 
joinery imported from the United States. Specu- 
lative builders at Glasgow, it is stated, have lately 
been importing all classes of manufactured wood 
from America. 


Plans have been completed for the new Parliament 
Houses in Perth, Westralia, the estimated cost of 
which is £150,000. Another contemplated pile, 
which will cost a similar amount, is the new Law 
Courts, also in Perth. Contracts for both of these 
important undertakings will be invited early in the 
new year. In addition to these Government build- 
ings, there are numerous contemplated erections of 
considerable magnitude, both in Perth and Free- 
mantle, which will keep the builders of Westralia 
busy for some time to come. Contracts for three 
new railways in the colony have just been placed 
with Messrs. C, and E, Millar. Of these railways 
one is from Kalgurli to Menzies, 81 miles ; another 
is from York to Greenhills, 14 miles; and the third 
is from Kalgwili to Kanowna, 12 miles. 


The Red Lion Hotel at Debenham, Suffolk, has 
been enlarged and partially remodelled from plans 
by Mr. Frank Brown, of Princes-street, Ipswich, 
Mr. H. Gooding, of Debenham, was the builder. 


Colonel Albert J. Hepper sat at the urban 
council offices, Hebden Bridge, on Friday, to take 
evidence on behalf of the Local Government Board 
with regard to an application made by the urban 
district council of Hebden Bridge to borrow the 
sum of £2,750, for the provision of a refuse tip. 
Mr. Shaw, for the council, stated that the land 
proposed to be acquired contained an area of 
3} acres, for which the council had agreed to pay 
£780, including the timber on the land. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
OwnegtEess Dancrrous Srrucrures. — “The 


owner’? of the premises No. 55, St. George’s- 
street, E., was summoned to the Thames Police- 


court, at the instance of the London County - 
Council, for alleged offences under the Dangerous — 


Structures Act. Mr, Godfrey, in support of the 
summons, was about to open his case, when Mr. 


Biron, counsel, said he appeared for Mrs. Farrow, 


the original owner of the property, who had dis- 
posed of the lease to Mr. Nye. Mr. Hodson, bar- 


rister, denied that Mr. Nye was the person who 


should have been summoned. A discussion having 
ensued, Mr. Dickinson said under the recent judg- 
ment the time of the Court had to be occupied in 
holding a preliminary inquiry as to who was the 
owner. The Council had to see dangerous struc- 


tures were not permitted to exist, and if they were | 


allowed the public would quickly raise an outcry, 
and he would see they were protected as much as 
possible. Mr. Augustus W. Turner, district sur- 
veyor for St. George’s, said he surveyed the 


| premises on Sept. 8, and found them dangerous. 


The back wall and upper part of the front wall 
were dangerous, and up to one o’clock that day 
nothing had been done. The place was eminently 
dangerous, and might fall down while the learned 
counsel was discussing the matter. The case was 
adjourned. Mr. Godfrey remarked there were 
about 1,500 of the summonses during these year. 


A Srreer-Maxrne Actioy.—His Honour Judge 


Ingham was occupied a long time at Rugby County 


Court, on Friday, in deciding whether Mr. Thomas 
Hall, contractor, Rugby, had made two streets— 


Worcester-street and Hssex-street—in accordance ~ 


Mr. Hall, who figured as plain- 


with specification. } 
W. Millard, architect, 


tiff, claimed from Mr. T. 


Rugby, the sum of £70 6s., balance of the contract, — 
£997, while Mr. Millard counter-claimed for £1,200 — 


for breach of contract and cost of putting the streets 
into proper order. For the plaintiff, Messrs. J. T. 
Eayres (Birmingham), W. Willmott (surveyor, 
Birmingham), W. Purnell (assistant borough sur- 
veyor, Coventry), and other experts gave evidence 


to the effect that the metalling was of the thickness. 


‘required after allowing for compression caused by 


steam-rolling; while, on the other hand, the 
defendant and numerous witnesses declared that it 
was several inches too thin, and the urban district 
council had refused to take to them in consequence. 


His Honour gave judgment for the defendant on the ~ 


claim, and for £200 on the coanter-claim. | 
BUILDER V. BRICKMAKER.—MOORE AND BRISTOW 


7 


y. Mutiangry.—In this case, tried at the Stockport — 


County Court, and reported in_our last issue on 
p. 709, his Honour Judge Yate Lee has given his 


decision. The plaintiffs are brickmakers, of Stock- — 
port, and they sued Dennies Mullaney, a builder in ~ 
the town, for £70 12s. 8d. for bricks suppres The — 


chief point at issue had reference to t 


of the defence being that about 60,000 of them were 
of an inferior kind, necessitating the purchase of 
bricks elsewhere. For these defendant had to pay 
a higher price than for which he bargained with 


the plaintiffs, and he estimated the loss he had thus — 
sustained at £36 8s. 6d. He had counter-claimed for 


that amount, but the claim was not entered in time, 
and_ therefore had to be abandoned, His Honour, 
in delivering judgment, reviewed the evidence at 
some length. The statement that the plaintiffs sup- 
plied the defendant with 60,000 or 70,000 inferior 
bricks seemed incredible. 0 
which the credibility of the case turned was this. 
The plaintiff Briscoe said he saw the defendant 


Another question on 


e quality of _ 
the bricks supplied, the contention raised on behalf — 


twice during the period occupied in the delivery of 


the bricks, extending over some five months, The 
defendant, on the other hand, swore that from 
March to July he saw the plaintiff every two or 
three days. It was obvious that there was the most 
gross perjury on the one side or the other. The 
question was, which of the statements was true? 
he defendant could give no particulars of his 


interviews with the plaintiff, and, therefore, he (the 


judge) could not believe what he said. It appeared 
to him the defendant had failed to maks out 

definite number.of bricks which were bad, beyond 
the 500 which were admitted on the part of the 
plaintiff. His Honour put the value of these 500 at- 
lls, 6d., and-taking that off the claim, there 


remained a balance of £70 1s. 2d., for which he 
Special costsincidental 
the High Court 


gave judgment, with costs. 
to the remission of the case from 
were allowed. 4 


Br¢ ARBITRATION Case AT Mancupsrer.—aAt the oe 


Grand Hotel, Manchester, an arbitration to assess 


the compensation to be paid by the Great Northern ~ ul 


Railway Company to Messrs. Samuel Gratrix, jun., 


Brother, and Co., Ltd., in respect of the acquisition ie 


and demolition of their premises in Alport Town, 
Manchester, was begun on Tuesday, before Mr. 
James Green, surveyor, of London, sitting as 
umpire. the 1 f 
the umpire, described the properties in question, 
which consist of extensive business premises and a 
public-house known as the Black Horse. It had 


been agreed, counsel said, to keep the cases separate, y 


Mr. Freeman, in laying the facts before — 


1897. 


> 


* 


19, 


and that relating to the business premises would 
first be proceeded with. These premises had been 
occupied by Messrs, Gratrix for many years in the 
conduct of their business as lead, glass, oil, paint, 
and colour merchants, brass founders, metal workers, 
sanitary plumbers, and electrical engineers. The 
site consisted of 2,601 sqare yards, exclusive of the 
public-house. At the end of 1894, having learnt 
that the railway company were proposing to take 
the area on which their premises stood, Messrs. 
Gratrix purchased a site in Quay-street,; upon which 
to erect new premises, and to these new premises 
the business would be removed before the end of 
March, 1898, Counsel went into the particulars of 
the claim, and said that the total sum in round 
figures worked out to about £111,600. Evidence 
in support of the claim was given by a number of 
witnesses. The inquiry is expected to last till 
Wednesday or Thursday in next week. 
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Next week the Bridges Committee will recom- 
mend the London County Council to authorise 
them to proceed forthwith with the construction of 
the Greenwich Tunnel, the estimated cost of which 
is £70,500, 


Anew church is about to be erected in Horton 
Grange-road, Listerhills, near Bridport, from plans 
by Messrs. T, and H. Healey, of the latter city. 


A stained-glass window was dedicated to St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, Swansea, last 
week, The subject is the Ascension, and the artist 
Mr. Westlake. 


St. Mark’s Parish Church, situated in Groves, 
Hull, was reopened by the Archbishop of York on 
Friday. The interior of the church has been entirely 
restored and new clergy and choir vestries built, at 
an aggregate cost of £1,000. : 


Henry Taylor, living in Colville-road, Acton, has 
been remanded on a charge of falsifying accounts 
and detaining the books of the Wandsworth Branch 
of the General Union of Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners. The prisoner was secretary to the Wands- 
worth branch of the union. He absconded in the 
early part of the year, and although the warrant 
was granted as far back as January last, he could 
not be traced until Wednesday in last week, when 
he was arrested. 


Sitting as a Deputy High Bailiff at the West- 
minster Town Hall, on Nov. 11, Mr. Troutbeck and 
a special jury heard the case of Mellor’s Trustees 
v. Her Majesty’s Office of Works, a claim being 
made for £28,000 as compensation for the freehold 
interest in premises occupied by the Aérated Bread 
Company at the corner of Parliament and Great 
George streets, Westminster. Among the claimants’ 
expert witnesses were Alderman Sir Whittaker 


Ellis, Bart.,; Mr. Tewson, and Mr. Bousfield ; while 


Mr. R. Vigers, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. Horne 
gave evidence for the Crown. The jury returned 
a verdict for £26,000, 


Colonel C. H. Luard held a Local Government 
Board inquiry at Leamington, on Friday, into the 
application of the corporation to borrow £900 for 
works of street improvement. 


At Trevordo Viaduct, on the Cornwall Railway, 
between Liskeard and Menheniot, a new five-arch 
viaduct of granite is being built by Messrs. Pelf and 
Sons, contractors. On Monday, while one of tie 
wooden ribs was being fixed, upon which the brick- 
work of an arch would afterwards rest, the rib 
overturned, precipitating William Cotton and 
Richard Toms to the ground, nearly 80ft. below. 
Cotton, 19 years of age, was killed instantly, and 
Toms, an ex-naval seaman, aged 32, expired while 
being borne to the Liskeard Cottage Hospital. At 
the inquest on Wednesday ‘‘ Accidental Death ”’ 
was returned; but the jury added that in their 


opinion there should be more careful supervision in + 


works of so dangerous a character. 


The ceremony of unveiling a bust of Michael 
Faraday was performed at the Michael Faraday 
Board School, Faraday-street, Walworth, by Sir 
J. Crichton Browne, F.R.S., on Monday. The 
bust, which is of white marble, was presented to the 
school by the managers of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, and is a copy of the original bust 
executed by Matthew Noble. It stands upon a 
pedestal of Aberdeen granite, 4ft. in height, and 
has been placed in the boys’ hall of the school. On 
the wall immediately below is a brass bearing an 
inscription. 

At the meeting of Oxford Convocation on Tues- 
day, a decree was unanimously passed authorising 
the Drapers’ Company to erect a new building for 
the Radcliffe Library, on a site facing the South 
Park’s-road, Oxford, and constituting a wing of the 
museum corresponding to the Clarendon Labora- 
tory, from designs from Mr. Jackson, R.A. The 
- Master of Pembroke reminded the house that 
this decree was simply consequential upon the 
acceptance last summer of the great liberality of the 
Drapers’ Company. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


TonBripGe.—On Friday afternoon, by invitation 
of the directors of the Tonbridge Water Company, 
the members of the urban district council inspected 
the new storage reservoir, which is being constructed 
close to the pumping station at the works. Though 
close to the town, and immediately on the banks of 
the Medway, the works are believed to be free from 
any contaminating influence. The reservoir was 
designed by Mr, James Lees, the company’s 
engineer, and, in digging out the space required, 
several trunks of trees had to be removed, showing 
that at one time the site was part of the great forest, 
in the centre of which Tonbridge, with its castle, 
was situate. The new reservoir is upwards of 20ft. 
deep. The walls are composed of concrete 4ft. wide 
at the bottom, tapering to 2ft. at the top. The roof 
is built on piers, and arches of white enamelled 
bricks, with cement and spandrels and springers 
pou the arches. Mr. T. Langridge was the con- 

ractor. 
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The partnership, heretofore subsisting between 
A. Marshall and G. Turner, of Nottingham, archi- 
tects and surveyors, under the style of Marshall 
and Turner, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 


Herr Wilhelm von Riehl, Professor at the Munich 
University, died in Berlin on Tuesday, aged 
seventy-four. In 1853 Riehl was appointed by 
King Maximilian II. of Bavaria Professor of Munich 
University, and in 1885, while retaining his pro- 
fessorship, he became Director of the Bavarian 
National Museum and Conservator General of the 
Monuments of Art and Antiquities in Bavaria. 


The Local Government Board have sanctioned 
the application of the Southend Corporation for a 
loan of £3,418 for sea defences. 


’The workmen in the employ of Messrs. Fred. 

Bennett and Co., of Ypswich, who have been 
engaged in rebuilding the premises occupied by 
Mr. E. W. Gilbert, draper, 10, Tavern-street, in 
that town, were entertained at dinner last wvek. 
The work is being carried out under the direction of 
Mr. J. Shewell Corder, of Ipswich. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday, before 
Mr. Justice Mather and a special jury, Thomas 
Oakley Bennett, surveyor, of Burton, Somerset- 
shire, and chairman of the local parish council, was 
sued for damages for alleged slander by Thomas 
Carhart, formerly proprietor of the Blue Bell at 
Burton, and Mrs. James Carhart, his wife. The 
slander was to the effect that plaintiff was alleged 
to have informed one of the firm of brewers owning 
the Blue Bell, that Mrs. Carhart had insulted him, 
and forbidden him the house. The jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiffs, and assessed the damages 
at £250. 


A new channel has been constructed at Tedding- 
ton Weir by the Conservators of the River Thames, 
This work will in wet seasons have a beneficial 
effect by providing a greatly increased outlet for 
flood waters. Sir F. D. Dixon-Hartland, M.P., 
the chairman of the Board, will open this channel 
on Monday afternoon next. 


The parish church of Sible Hedingham has been 
restored. A carved oak screen has been placed 
across the chancel aisle, a new roof has been placed 
over the nave, new windows with stained glass have 
been put in, the floor has been laid with tiles, and 
the insides of the seats have been laid with blocks of 
pitch-pine, while the middle of the nave has been 
reseated. The contractors for the work were Mr, 
Parmenter, of Braintree, and Mr. W. J. Elsdon, of 
Sible Hedingham. Mr, Walter Clark, of Halstead, 
executed the oak screen. 


At Sunderland on Monday, Mr, Maynard held an 
inquest on the body of Geo. H. Humble, surveyor 
to the Sunderland Rural District Council, whose 
dead body was found in a field on Saturday 
morning. He had been missing about a fortnight, 
and had evidently committed suicide by drinking 
carbolic acid, a 60z. bottle which had contained 
that poison being found by his side. The body was 
badly disfigured, the ears and face having been 
gnawed by rats. <A verdict of ‘‘Suicide whilst 
temporarily deranged ’’ was returned. 


The markets committee of the Leeds Corporation 
appointed on Monday a sub-committee to obtain 
tenders for the erection of a Wholesale Dead Meat 
Market and Abattoir on ground at Harper-street, 
York-street, at the estimated cost of £18,000. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. Walter Hanstock, 
architect, Leeds and Batley. . 


The widening of the Great Northern Railway 
from King’s Cross to Huntingdon is rapidly pro- 
ceeding. The company’s engineers on Sunday 
performed a remarkable feat in reconstructing the 
old iron bridge south of Hatfield, and over which 
run four lines of railway. Traffic was temporarily 
suspended,.and with every necessary appliance in 
readiness, the old bridge was removed and replaced 
by a new iron-girdeér bridge, the work being accom- 
plished in about fifty minutes. 
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Tur Daily Chronicle of Saturday last blundered 
in connecting Burgess’s name with a nonsense 
verse (made for studio amusement only) by Dante 
Rossetti. Apart from its literary form, as 
printed in that paper, which, says the Pall Mail 
Gazette, isso slovenly as to make Rossetti’s ghost 
shudder, the original referred to ‘‘a builder 
named Burges ’’—in fact the architect, William 
Burges, A.R.A., quite another artist, whose 
rather infantile manner lent point to the final 
line of the original, which run thus :— 

There is a young builder named Burges ; 
From childhood he scarcely emerges. 
If you were not. told 
He’s decidedly old, 
You would offer a bull’s-eye to Burges. 
Tt was also a studio joke to call Burgess ‘‘ Pretty 
Burgess,’’ to distinguish him from Burges, whose 
appearance was more homely than that of the 
painter. 

Tur imperative necessity for widening Lower 
Thames-street between Botolph-lane and Fish- 
street-hill was. brought before the City Com- 
missioners of Sewers on Tuesday by the Improve- 
ment Committee, who reported that in this 
portion of Lower Thames - street the width 
between the houses varied from 28ft. to 30ft., 
the carriage way from 17ft. to 18ft., being only 
sufficient for two vehicles at a time. Consequent 
upon the recent construction of Monument-street 
a small portion of Thames-street had been widened 
to the extent of 40ft. They submitted plans for 
making the thoroughfare from Botolph-lane to 
Fish-street-hill 40ft., 50ft., and 60ft. wide re- 
spectively. The cost. would be either £151,500, 
£171,100, or £190,000. The existing accom- 
modation was utterly inadequate to the require- 
ments of business. But before coming to any 
decision they recommended that the plans and 
estimates should be submitted to the London 
County Council, and their views invited in 
reference to the alternative schemes. The report 
was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. A. Creme, the city engineer of York, met 
with an accident while inspecting the septic tanks 
at Exeter last week with a view to the possible 
adoption of the system in York. While Mr. 
Creer was in the septic chamber observing the 
chemical action set up in the sewage an explo- 
sion took place, with the result that he sustained 
severe burns and a shock to the nervous system. 
He has since been confined to bed at Exeter, 
and has been attended by Dr. Cattley, the 
medical officer of health for York, and nursed 
by ‘his wife. It is stated that a precisely 
similar accident happened a few weeks since to 
the city surveyor of Belfast in the same 
chamber at Exeter. 


Dvnine the past week the second, third, and 
fourth of the present course of Rhind lectures 
have been delivered at the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, by Dr. James 
Macdona'd, the subject of the series being, as we 
noticed last week in a 7ésumé of the first address, 
<¢The evidence for a Roman Occupation of North 
Britain.’’ In his second discourse Dr. Macdonald 
dealt with the literary evidence of the occupa- 
tion, referring at considerable length to the 
narrations of MHerodian Xiphilia (Dio) and 
Spartian, concerning the expedition of Severus 
against the Caledonians, circa a.p. 210. The 
evidence of Gildas, Bede, and Nennius was dealt 
with by the lecturer, and brief references were 
made to the statements of Medizval chroniclers 
and of later writers down to Horsley. The 
appearance of the forged treatise, “De Situ 
Britannie,’’? was shown to have had a most 
mischievous effect. (General Roy and_ others, 
long regarded as authorities, were led by their 
belief in its genuineness to promulgate opinions 
that had no foundation in fact. In his third 
lecture Dr. Macdonald prefaced the archeological 
evidence of the occupation, to which he now 
passed on, by a short account of the means the 
Romans took to shelter their soldiers when in an 
enemy’s country, and to protect their frontiers 
from attack. This was followed by a_ brief 
sketch of the organisation of the Roman army 
under the Empire. In North Britain the most 
important Roman field work was the Pius Vallum 
on the Forth and Clyde isthmus. Recent exca- 
vations by the Glasgow Archwological Society 
had revealed to us the structure of its different 
parts, which was imperfectly known before. It 
consisted of a military way; a wall, built toa 
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large extent, at least, of sods, prepared and laid 
by the hand, a ditch of the V-shaped type, and 
the outer mound. The more important anti- 
quities found at or near the Pius Vallum were, 
for the most part, distance slabs and altars 
dedicated to various deities. 


tw his fourth lecture, Dr. Macdonald dealt with 
those rectilineal entrenchments classed by the 
older writers as Roman stations. Apart from the 
forts of the Pius Vallum, there were at present 
only seven such localities that couid be shown by 
the remains of antiquity found within or near 
them to be the sites of Roman permanent ex- 
amples. These were Birrens, in the south-east 
of Dumfriesshire; Cappuck, near Jedburgh; 
Newstead, near Melrose ; Cramond and Inveresk, 
both on the Firth of Forth; Camelon, west of 
Falkirk ; and Ardoch, north of Dunblane. 
Birrens had lately been thoroughly excavated by 
the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland with 
fruitful results. Below the grassy sward there 
had long lay concealed the foundations of a 
military station planned with the utmost pre- 
cision. The number and extent of the several 
buildings were ascertained almost to completeness. 
Several altars, most of the fragments of a large 
tablet bearing the date a.p. 158, a quantity of 
Roman pottery, and many small objects were 
dug up. After describing the Roman antiquities 
discovered at Oappuck, Newstead, Inveresk, 
Cramond, and Camelon, the lecturer proceeded to 
give account of recent excavations by the Society 
of Antiquaries at Ardoch, the north-east quarter 
of which was examined. The holes and trenches 
there found filled with black dust proved theformer 
existence of wooden buildings resting on posts 
and planks, one of which must have been the 
pretorium. There were also met with specimens 
of pottery and small pieces of two inscribed 
tablets. The lecturer discussed the claims of five 
other forts classed as Roman stations by General 
Roy—Strageth, north-west of Ardoch; Castle- 
dykes, near Carstairs; Bertha, at the junction of 
the Almond and the Tay; and Burghead, on 
the Moray Firth. Excavations at Raeburnfoot 
within the past fortnight by Mr. James Barbour, 
for the Dumfriesshire Antiquarian Society, had 
resulted in the finding of pieces of coarse pottery 
and some other indications of a possibly temporary 
Roman occupation. Summing up, the lecturer 
said he thought it proved that in the eastern low- 
lands of Scotland, from the Border as far, at 
least, as the lower valleys of the Forth and Clyde, 
there were certain Roman camps of occupation, 
generally some distance apart, which were evidence 
that the Romans had for a time more than a 
passing hold on that part of the country. 


At the last meeting of the city council of 
Bristol the discussion was renewed on the pro- 
posal of the visiting committee of the City 
Lunatic Asylum at Fishponds to extend the 
buildings under the supervision of a clerk of 
works at an estimated cost of £45,000. Mr. 
Terrett moved that the resolution approving of 
this action be rescinded, and pointed out that it 
was contrary to business usage to undertake so 
large a scheme as this without the assistance of a 
professional architect. He had figures which 
went to show that the sum intended to be spent 
was excessive. At Birmingham work averaged 
out to £125 per bed; Essex, to £125; Hull, 
£110; Hanwell (under the London County 
Council), £80; Glamorgan, £171; Herts, less 
than £200; Croydon, under £210; Winnick, 
£145; Hants (an extension), £82. It was said 
the beds at their own asylum would work out to 
£210 apiece, but that was based on the estimate 
of £31,000. And, now that the cost was going 
to be £45,000, the average per bed would be 
raised to £280. Mr. Bastow, builder, seconded 
the motion, but it was opposed on the ground 
that matters had gone too far for the committee 
to reverse their ection, and on a division Mr. 
Terrett’s motion was rejected. The chairman of 
the committee offered to subject the plans and 
elevations to the city surveyor for approval, and 
this was agreed to, although it was pointed out 
that that official is not an architect. 


A curious state of affairs 
regard to Kilmallock Castle, a reputed residence 
of the Desmonds, which some few years ago 
would have been demolished but for the interven- 
tion of the County Limerick grand jury. The 
structure is now in a dilapidated condition, and 
overhanging as it does the public road to 
Limerick, is dangerous to traffic.’ The necessary 
repairs, however, cannot be executed owing to 
the action of a tenant who is in possession of the 


is reported with 


basement of the tower, using it as a smithy, and 


who refuses to quit the premises unless he gets |. 


£500 compensation. The tenant will accord- 
ingly have to be evicted unless—of which there 
seems no likelihood—he can be induced to give 
up peaceable possession. The Board of Public 
Works will, it is understood, take charge of the 
ruin, which is interesting only from its historical 
associations. 


Mr. James Parton, curator of the Glasgow 
Corporation Art Galleries, delivered, on Tuesday 
night, in the Corporation Galleries of that city, 
his third weckly address on Italian art, dealing 
on this occasion with ‘‘ Botticelli and His Con- 
temporaries.”’ Mr. Paton referred to the con- 
dition of Italy in the early 15th century—to the 
decline of religious zeal and general culture. 
Literature had fallen away from the eminence of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. There was no 
political stability in the land, which was split up 
into numerous small States, republican cities, and 
paltry despotisms, in which there was incessant 
change, treachery, warfare, rapine, cruelty, and 
murder. ‘The general anarchy caused longings to 
arise after the national strength and unity of 
classical times, which led to the study of ancien 
history and literature, and finally to a Classical 
revival in sculpture, architecture, and pictures. 
Mr. Paton then referred to the contemporaneous 
introduction of the printing press and painting in 
oil. The use of oil and varnish in painting was 
equivalent to a new instrument in music. It gave 
the artist a better range, produced greater 
brilliancy in tone, and increased the possibility 
of finer and more delicate modulations in colour. 
Previous to the introduction of oil the principal 
form adopted was fresco, but this was now changed 
to the panel picture. Mr. Paton concluded by 
dealing specially with the works of Botticelli, 
Signorelli, and Ghirlandajo. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. ‘The Manchester 
Ship Canal Compensation Cases,” by 
J.D. Wallis, F.8.I. 8pm. 
Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘“ Central 
Station Electric Coal Mining Plant in 
Pennsylvania,’ by W. 8S. Gresley. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Progress of Metallurgy 
and Metal Mining in America during 
the last Half-Century,” by Prof. Jas. 
Douglas. 8p.m. 
St. Paul’s Lcclesiological Society. 
‘* Variations of Material for Altar Linen” 
and ‘‘ The Beginning and Growth of the 
Usage of a Second Gospel at Mass,’’ by 
Cuthbert Atchley. 8 p.m. 
TuurspAy.—Sanitary Institute. “Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal,”” by Prof. Henry Robinson, 
M.Inst C.E., Parkes Museum. 8 p m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. 
“‘ Repairs and Restoration,” by Thackeray 
Turner. 6.45 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association Conversazione and 
Musical Play, Matina Theatre, Langham- 
place. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.— 


———__ 


The Society of Architects, 


Founded 1884. 


Incorporated 1898. 


The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of The Society of Architects 
for the Session 1897-98 will be held at the Rooms of the Society. at 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W.,on THURSDAY, November 25 h, 1897, 
at Eight oc ock p.m., when the OPENING ADDRESS will be 
delivered by Mr. T. WALTER L. EMDEN, J.P., President. 


ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 


MONTAGU BALDWIN, M.A., Sec. ~ 


=< 


The organ in the parish church of Inveresk, N.B., 
will be reopened to-day (Friday) after enlargement 
carried out by Messrs. Lewis and Oo., of Brixton, 
S.W, 


Rosewell Parish Church, N.B., after having been | 


closed for seven months to permit of extensive 
alterations, costing fully £700, was reopened on 
Sunday. The architects for the renovation were 
Messrs. Hardyand Wight, George-street, Edinburgh. 


The trustees under the Birmingham Churches 
Act, 1897, are now negotiating for the sale of the 
site of Christ Church, together with the building 


materials, but exclusive of the internal fittings of 


the church. The property is to be sold subject to 
all rights of light and other easements, and to the 
condition that no licensed house, nor licensed place 
of public entertainment, shall at any time be erected 
on the site. The catacombs will be sold with the 
church, and in the early part of next year the 
bodies will be removed. That of John Baskerville, 
the celebrated painter, will be removed to the 
churchyard of St. Philip's Birmingham, where it 
will rest beside that of his wife: the stone which 
marks her grave is a well-known feature of the 
churchyard, 


ph > + 
LATEST PRICES. 
eee ‘ —_ 
IRON, &c. 
: Per ton. Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £515 0 to £6 0 0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 6 0 0 , 610 0 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates ...... 515. OH .o >. GI07G 
Bar Iron; good Staffs................08 7-0-0450 56.048 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
Square: 4-5 .cut-ateerree ats SER Ole, halen 
Do., Welsh ........ Saaaeireeenae corte LBs) «553-7 Silt 6 
Boiler Plates, Iron— . 
South Staffs ..... sitgonige seeaehe vroeesdl eee Orgs tO! i GO 
Best Snedshill 5 ava SAO tO Ea, LOW 
Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. , 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per con. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Lron— 
No. 18 to 20. wy k & 
er 


6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. 5 
BAUS 550. oi 0.0 .0issurlopeveasetres eee £1015 0 ...£11 0 0 
BesG C1600... a. av vessect monet words) LLG Pe pee tee wO 
Per ton. © Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Columns............. vucce £6 0 0 to £8 10'0 
t-Iron Stanchions..............0 a 6300... 28 1050 
2 ie teon Seah wisignts anveer oe _ » &£ 2-86 
ast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
Sin. Giameter ~......5.ccssvosersees « -5 10°-O: 4,526 35'"0 
4in. to 6in...... Saat uneseseccrtes aoa ae 660, #610 0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) ..... esivhded ok kD) > Ngy om On UO 


) 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. | 


Pig Iron— Per ton. 
Id Blast, Lilleshall ........... 105s. to 110s.) 
Hot Blast,ditt0 jc stceesteteee 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 
Fas TADS 55a, scssacsety suseenieeena . 75p.c. Fittings 77zp.c. 
Water-Tubes....cstievedsaseedtsassuser 70 ” 7 
Steam=Tubes..cic...ccevsdesstesccecses 625 A 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ..........-. 60 ” 

Galvanised Water-Tubes ......... 55 ag 57: 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 pels BAT 
Posie 5 casks. ite os; 

Sheet Zinc, for roo and work- er ton. er ton. 
ing sgn: cs ate £22 0 0 to£23 0 

Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. ft. super. 1512 6 ,, 16 12 

Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs ............++ 14-2) 6in dee 

Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags ........... « AT AD SOW ep eo 

Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 69 0 0 , 61 0 

Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 5010 0 ,, 51 10 

Tins. Straits: ant vantitentcsapaes paeeee 63 3) 457 6441 

Do., English Ingots . 0-45 68> .0 

Spelter; Silesian 35.02). .isscvesee sone 19) iG yt 

: Per ton. Per ton. 

Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to 6in. ...... £8 160 ,, £9 15 0 

Cut Floor-Bradsioe caisic.cemnese » 810 (pee he Wa! 

Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 

Oto? 8 " 10° 1k? AS be ee 16 Bee 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0. 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 

‘TIMBER. 

Teak, Burmah.....,......... per load £14 0 0 ,, £1510 0 
»_ -Bangkok., <.z5enar <2 35 en ORO SOE wulb. 0.0 

Quebec pine, pitch......... 55 «+ = _- 

05 yellow ...... 99° gee. RU OU pee ae O 
” alk aeons wewnee teeeeee 99 tee 5 5 0 ” 6.5 0 
392 Birch cee ia a 8 eg ance. 
pp ULE ere tenatiteeas 9 aes - 4596 Soe DD 10 
1 Ah eee ar +3. see 98,10 FOP et IG oO 

Dantsic and Memel Oak ,, .. 226, 8 2 6 
Hire dtbeperstes sees er yon te . : ag ; g % 

Wainscot, Riga p.log ... 4, .. 2 8 

Lath, Dantsic, p.f........ se > 99 tae, A RO ee aOnSe 

9) «wha ee On -10 20) 
9). oes. 8 OO aes) oO 
9. ase, od DS Ohr el, 10.78) 

Sequoia, U.S.A. ..percubefoot 0 18 , 0 110 

Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot = a¥ 
Lin. thigk (40; diivase toes vactavaa) OD aeaee oat 

is Honduras 99 «eo. 0° Obi ene 
3 i 39 soo Q GO-nea eeey 0 - Te 

Cedar, Cuba........... alvwoee 99> ost ea ee on 
j5. — Honduras. 2.25.23; » ve ODE oO 20 

Satinwo0d x. .-ses.cnsnceteese 99°. «32 SEO OGaeys oe 0. 1.2] 

Walnut, Italian ............ 99.0 OO BE ys nO 0.07 

Deals, per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by 1}in. 
by ilin. :— s Ba 

Quabes, Pine, Ist. ca ee 10 0 to £26 10 

” 2nd a., nw 0 5 1710 
& 8r DS LINO 

Canada Spruce, Ist mig, AS 3G: 

is 2nd and 3rd O:<95 °° SOO 

New Brunswick .... 0. ~8 0 

Rigas 4, gteusae ae eee Na Tctwoue? cessing so aan OU eee Page 

St. Petersburg ..........:...0.. Tevet ~ B20 L0 My 120 

Swedish ........... sas Tea LB. Sorte + SOO ce. 5 10 

Finland. Flite acta cbse sgerarestanye ?° 8 2050 Sy eB 6 

White Sea.......... ee ee . +9IR- OL. eee 

Battens, all sorts ........ uscie ree 5.0.0 4; S65 

Flooring Boards, per square o ai 
1st prepared ........ peae ebay saeady, sso WO BAG ce aoe 
ill GUS es sTivd ahs Lapabenodts 0.7 0%4, nOs9 
Other qualities ....... oa go ackiacks 0 5 0 BS 0 6 

Staves, per standard M :— . 

FBUGHEO IDG sey neste ose rhss pececesence oo 
U.S. ditto ........... 0) ae 10 
Memel, cr. pipe . 0 4, 240 0 
Memel, brack .................. 0 , 210 0 

pene per ton £1412 6 to£l5 2 

Rapeseed, English pale 99° wees 20 ea wage ee 

DGis (PLOW, 4s. d0 0550000 Sedees 99. ose” AD SON aS 

Cottonseed, refined ......, 9 ee, AED OD eb 

Olive, Spanish ...........6... 99 sae OD gs BOG) 
OAL) PALO Sei ez. cecpseccce was” pp need eNO kD ee 

Cocoanut, Cochin ......... 99. fee 270 50 =e ego” 

IDG>  OVION octaves seg tnees ~22— 0 OD aaeyeree 

Palm, Lagos........... Rae 9.200 ST 16080 pe 

Lei hep Ro a eae 19). wet 18,5 0. 5, 19 

Lubricating U.S............. per gal. 0-6 8° ,,, 0- 

Petroleum, refined 9 re SO Baa eee 

Tar, Stockholm............ per barrel=<1 -259 5) te 

Do,, Archangel ............ 99., Ae Daas 0 re) 

Turpentine, American... per ® 23,10: 9 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Southend -St. Alban’s District Church.............. canes aaron No premium offered; no Assessor 

MILIAOU Wek. Fecassicn ov ~ veh souk ae etek Rev. E. C. Kimber, Avenue-terrace, Southend-on-Sea ©..........sceeeee Noy. 20 
Edinburgh - Heating and Ventilating City Fever Hospital ...... Premium not stated ...... .......ec.e .. City Superintendent of Works, Edinburgh 2..0.....60.cc..5 cceseeesenserees Rea" 
NPGS GLY Eel ILO ETAL. Sou (ose. Soe wane sacer bucked chun Foeece perancseaa Tbs ee Peal be dak es teas con oat edt Reginald L. Foster, City Clerk, 1, Cathedral-green, Wells, Somerset ,, 30 
Mexico —Legislature Palace (1,590,000dol. limit) .............000. 6 LB 0O0GO].. M excita ci tetdsliees cataeacees oe Secretary Public Works, Mexico City it as beccne yh Re ee ou 
Cardiff —Town Hall and Law Courts (A. Waterhouse, R.A., . 

ASSESIOL—— £300,000 Limit) sie senacs. soc sceccaks eseearek PR OREN oTeeeetes £500 (merged), £300, £200 ..........50 J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff oo... eee Dee. 4 
City Corporation —Bronze Diamond Jubilee Medal .................. LAO ELD. DAO i cervecers aie bavenceen ... Sir J. B. Moachton, Town Clerk, Guildhall, B.G@ia5 hi. ge.iets.statee sees ae 6 
Nottingham—Laying-out and Planting Basford New Cemetery, £190. £50 ........scecceeeees Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ........... sea senee ahy Uaeesaa yy 15 
Dorking —Workhouse Infirmary (£4, 000 Timif)i. . oascs0s coors (Nowirst) £10; 2a: yssaccacvacscrsres eres Geo. Scales, Clerk to Guardians, 35, Hizh-street, Dorking .............. 192° 3 
Nottingham — Designs for Basford Cooctory. eae a rad ; 

Crematorium, Lodges, &e. . erat Pee lO0; B00 2. cto: onsateneveypeernewiaeel wos Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ......... lesa cas cnipesete segs » 16 
Menai Bridge —Landing Pier ( £3,000 limit) . Se Seer eee PAG iices acdavesateg nea tame cetera Thos. Hughes, Clerk, Min-y-Den, Menai Bridge ...........:ccccceceseetere Sab: 
Festiniog —Temporary Histeddfod Pavilion for 10,000 (£900 a ‘ ~ 

IMT GY sipmct sass Goss suet pag rc etoneaaaaty oom we aaa NST StoT oi geetc pee 10 Guineas ..........04. Aree Wm. Jones, Hon. Sec., Payilion Committee, Blaenau, Festiniog ..... Fo on 
Bootle—Fire Brigade and Police Stations (£14,000 and £1,5°0 

EUS IUD Sie has Sean Conn Sees Tekan Goleman oro a a 50 Guineas 25 Guineas ........ 0.0.0... J. H. Farmer. Town Clerk, Bootle, Lanes ; 31 
Crich —Water-Supply Scheme (3,100 population) 15 Guineas, 5 Guineas Joseph Pym, Clerk, Belper’ arr eashcusyecsaspeaden oo bar's) cep ors tages CORTE - 8 
Carlton, Victoria —Children’s Hospital .............:ccccsereseceseesseeees £100;-£50. G20) seccensr-ccenssaees J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec , Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ............ ot 
Leicester —Motor Refuse Carts. ...2.0..05....ceccseuesecsesecteeeseesengeeass Corporation | s..s254.<3th pentacasesocoeareiaien E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Taltester sce ee wETOL 
Port Elizabeth—Free Library (Assessors, Sir F. Blaine and j a ~ 

R. H Hammersley-Heenan—£20,000 limit).........ceesceceeee essences 100 Guineas, 50 Guineas «1.0.1... G. Cettle, Librarian, Port Elizabeth, S.A. ......cccceccee ceteetseeneeee Feb. 15 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) 22.0.0... .cceecseceeceesessesees B5ONdO)., 2Q50dol.n 2s... see scssszseeess, SEC. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, NewYork ......... 1 OBS 
Neweastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ (No first) £150, £100, £50 .............4. Secretary Building Committee, Newcastle .............ccecscceceescusceeenees Mar. 1 
Belper —Sewage Disposal Schemes ................c.cseecceeeeeeceeseeeabees 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ...........s0ee00e Joseph. Pym, Cléricg DElPCL. .iisc. asacccovss aciivonreoiacsad ives iacelecccsessv, sseectes May 1 
Wottenuwms SChOGh Board: OiCes oi iia: ks acnoe qeaescusesncisoessnans vaavia.ashaccaddvssvenessbtlege elisa dacccatnercen es J. F, Adams, Clerk, School Board Offices, Tottenham, N................ — 
Bexhill-on-Sea —Promenade Pier and Garden. ........ c..ccccscceeseene ceneeesseaeanseoeneess PB iars easttavtessavatiee Secretary, Pier Co., 7, Sackvill-road, Bexhill .......0c...ccscccsee secee eevee — 

Blackburn —R.C. Infant School, Dean-street ..........ccseecceseseesees (Noifirst)C2by ceseiczs ene av oat ites cos oees . The Rector, 48, Islington, Meskbori Pees tar AEA ey a EN Teter 
Dukinfield —Town Hall (£7,000 limit) 0.0... ccceceeecteseseeeeeeeneees LADS LOY Geass cogs rearietesg nents Samuel Hague, Surveyor U.D.C., King-street, Dukinfield .......... ei 
Peterborough —Additions to the Guildhall (£2,500 limit) ......... £55: (MTETSER) LLB. 5. ass svocassvaseanasiaes The Town Clerk, PELEEDOLOUL ity es, caheusGuereenrmen ister eps cease AF ts ar 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. 

Thornton Heath—Additions to Branch Polytechnic.................. i E. Mawdesley, Town Clerk, Croydon -c..60.......cccesccenecceeeecnecceneereners Noy. 20 
Reddingmuirhead —Additions to Wesleyan Church Manse James Strang, Architect, 102, High-street, Walkirk.. is: .izatesa eet » 20 
Ystradygylais—Coelbren Schools ......4.......005 R. Morgan, Callwyn. N’ eat acl ashok Sieh ce 99. 20 
Lazonby—Primitive Methodist Chapel ... = oe Leone riges Castle: Views, LiQZOMD Yc sc scetersceietsestexvaleysudedcaesanasscanes eel) 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Alterations to Town H: Chambers KE. Garside, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton-under-Lyne .................. » 20 
Bangor, trelana— Repairs to: Parish ‘CHUuredycoscciesec. 0s ope ocedeiu dua? signa feds snobens bonuses bcnawesi ... H. Seaver, Architect, 128, Royal-avenue, Belfast ........... See oO 
Alderley Edge—Engine House and Drying Shed ..... Walter Cobbett, Clerk, Council Offices, Alderley Edge ..... aye ee 
Bradford —EHighteen Houses, Barkerend-road........... G. C. Gamble, Architect, Parkinson’s Chambers, Bradford ............ i 20 
Leeds —Additions to Scott Hall Glueworks .............. Richard Wood, Architect, 3, Park-lane, Leeds ~..... .........:...00+ Tees 
Harwood, N.B.—Alterations to Farm Steadings <.........0:.. cccscc ccccevctscceescenssucsensre sescecsusseeeseieasseess Sir Thomas Thornton, Son, and Co., Dundee .............cccceey eeeeteeeees » 20 
‘Wooler—Pair of Houses, Glendale-road ............ Ate W. R. Hindmarsh, Jun., Architect, Almwick..........2....cescsecseseseeees », 20 
Liandrygaen—New School and Residence .............- James E. Hughes, Clerk, Brynceuhelyn, Lianerchymodd..........,....... » 20 
Lisnaskea —Alterations in Workhouse Buildings ..... J. O'R. Hoey, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Lisnaskea Union ......:.... 99. 20 
Leeds—Twelve Houses and Shops ..........0c00. cesses sees H. Boston, 9, Reservoir-street, Leeds. ......5. vcccscscesseseseecueesesceseeeenves ye 20 
Portsoy, N.B.—Clubhouse at Bowling Green .......... FE ..... J. Wilson, Architect, 1814, Union-street, Aberdeen...............660:..008 AA WAN 
Great wood—Stables and Fire-Engine Station .................. : istri i Briggsand Wolstenholme, Architects, Richmond-ter., Blackburn...... Aer 
Redruth—Children’s Ward, West Cornwall Women’s Hospital .....5.....c.ccccccsesececevessscusetcecenseeeeavers Alfred H, Jenkin, Solicitor, Alma-place, Redruth ................:s0008 3. 22. 
Swansea—Additions, Plasmarl School . School Board A. W. Holden, Clerk, Dynevor-place, Swamsea, .............:-.cceeeeseeeee ay” 
EVOT AOE EA OL EY SUAS cos essere oe en aete eas fins fan le Wann oT UES: sooo cabs oem Covteien iW:.. Pickela, Architect, Thornton: oF. Scie: dijscsnccvacavecesbacan daa Satces ages ae 
Ulverston—Higher Grade'Schools 5s 2555 alee. Siete School Board.. ... J. V. Macintosh, Cornwallis-street, Barrow-in-Furness ..............505 janes 
Leeds—Three Pairs Semi-Detached Villas, Victoria Park Estate ...0.....0cc0..0.eessee eee ... John Jackson, M.S.A., Barry-street, Bradford ys 22 
Brentwood —Extension of Clerk’s Offices at ABVlaMe sis csccess.e Visiting Committee... ... W. P. Gepp, Clerk, Chelmsford .....scsessescsssesseseeeee, yee 
peackeningrpe— New Chwilio ss costes: oats acchosgtin Weis wy 0 cu¥u Sian oak wees sv Nowa ad lomeTace= abiedin eee John D. Webster, ‘Architect, 19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield . nr. 
Morecambe = Hotel Cecilix, ras... scassvgssi scssp tisvov eb voahansthasdsvvepiosdes Baxter and Abbott ..........-cccc:essene ,. Jas. Marshall, Butterworth, & Duncan, Architects, Morecambe ...... see 
PMs Pea Oks VAN AS i Sac anecducy Wee ete ys sor acad aot se TE OI URES oo oct PACE Rens oc Mv iden Tha vden ees bon ACR rae Tsitt, Adkin, and Hill, Architects, Prudential-buildings, Bradford.., 4, 22 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.—Enlargement of Receiving Workhouse, 

F502: PO ert il Seects a iG AeRECRION cl DCey ere a Sorang-WMION--.ticcsccsd-cavess ao Toes A. H. Maddocks, Clerk, 15, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden ......... rey 
Capar—Chimney Shaft mtalaanacy Asy lames sass. sags <20 ak con iag.c ta Fic Vea one whee cada pds avee oid caves (aluels Laevaibonen J. Osborne, Clerk to Lunacy Board, Cupar, Fife 2.0.0... -.s.cseseeneeenees ey 3) 
Colchester —Additions to Workhouse Board of Guardians ............. ... G. H. Page, Trinity Chambers, Colchester ...........ccsescerssereeeene Pica sae ee 
Preston—Auction Mart at Cattle Market COLPOratON <5 deren sesceeas neces te ... Hi. Hamer, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston ......-....00.5..:...00502 Siar ghPe oO 
Elgin—Kiln and Manager’s House, Glen-Moray Distillery 0.005 ...c..ccscccssessesseeeeseroese se caseseeees ... Charles C. Doig, Architect, DAP Th a Patio 4 SET en Cet ee ERCP pete 
Lewisham, §.E.—Coroner’s Court and Mortuaries, Ladywell-rd. Lewisham Board of Works Surveyor’s Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, S:Biis... tee. 
Woolwich—Coal Store, &c., Public Baths ........5.c.c.cccseeeseeeeeees ALOCAF OBIT sicdiskescss covers teri nc netaees H. O. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Woolwich ............:cs.cssseerenes aD 
Cleethorpes—Three Houses, Shop, and Post-Office in Alex- 

AMG VAPOR eo aig ay vce wie a couse ak ASST PORT COT Teena UeGiee ha Gal incre SADR ae aes Fakeham vo iu ETT Gide ok ics tlween Seituaate M. Cook, 130, Victoria-street, Grimsby ..i......::.-seecees meen See wee 
RETF BDIR sb WO) ELOUSES, > 12506 5c a bac and Pia apaa te SUES Gat ave one Sacat ae nea bo Veo Fh ek Gots SR anne aee ... Moffat and Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven «2.0.8 sev ctestbenedsseatetees in 24 
Downpatrick—Additions to Lunatic Asylum .. .. Commissioners of Control .. W. H. Stephens, Donegall-square Buildings, Belfast... ss cstuasees Pr hty4: 
SRaCSTAAME EWU aE UES bs scale Pea < 3s <a cc sack caves oucpes Uaae eT Rae TUE faved Se aes NRG Se rahe Tape eaciba ies ... D. Davies, Fepringfield, “Pontypool Roar aL a eee eo ion oe 
Shoreditch— Rebuilding Wall and Constructing an Area . .. St. Leonard’s Guardians .... ... Robert Clay, Clerk, 213, Kingsland-road, N.E. .. $235 28 
Stairfoot—House and Shops. .......0:....ssvsis.ccaesecvesssvevaswwaeveedbuece bach pagans pence ee ae rand as waids Sra euCteecn H. Crawshaw, Archit ect, 13, “Regent-street, Barnsley, - ee ea: 
Kingsthorpe — Infectious aactine Welford-road Urban District Council ..............606 John Ingman, Architect, Abington-street, Northampton Res Me sprasow 
Bransty, Whitehaven—Ten Houses ............cescccccsesereesees Res Atak: pomdiee aray Ps.bbm cals Sabmuigt ss Tocns Sue ve aneetaeion ce eplze Moffat and Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven .....cccccssssveessessevesssvees ee 
Ballyhaise Station —Two Cottages .. Great Northern Railway, Ireland ... T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street, Dublim ...............008ecs-nernenes i927 ee 
Whitehaven—A dditions to House, Coach-road-sc ty teter nee Moffat and Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven ...........0..:ccsseeereeeeeeeeee Sprceo 

ea Creare TATE SCLIOO Loge fans iiay cwsle 4 oc4 03. va yen clive seinen se suatbgu coat ateeear Yystradyfodweg School Board ......... W. G. Howell, Clerk, School Board Offices, Pentre ............... Nasheed 
Hull—Mosaic Pavement (630sq.yd.) at East Hull Baths ......... Corporati on A. E. White, City Engineer, own: Hall sald! 26x kia. aes ccsaseacgeets tee eee 
PERC Seas PEEPERER NV RGLOTIS, ROUGE oi ez 050g ss ices 3570 te odsaznved. ves teetde Peao nee Rta aae nes eei eee A PE Walter E. Richardson, Architect, 28, Bond-street, Leeds ........ Soros cs, 
Fort William—Cottage, GHIMCTON-TOAG 00% 54.r00c0se seivesewer tach onte J ofa MacPhee | Thos. R, Soutar, Architect, High-street, Fort William ........... SAO 
Hopetown — Pewing Primitive Methodist Chapel SERENA eave oe Te op ae toes aa tetascseoaetaeed Joseph Land, Alpine Villas, Hopetown. Normanton .............. sequr Mageee pata 
Colchester—Nurses’ Home at Hospital ............0..:ccsceeeeee >. Essex Hospital Committee C. E. Bland, Secretary, Crouch-street, Colchester .......:.-.ccca-cseeeeerens 9 28 
SV MCLEE — MEAD COLUBRID OS Co agree. oats ans << c > <dveedeaaeobcbnes shen Rpmaenee ges demon maces to sas eae aos eee cobae ea E. Ruther: ford, Whickham, Co. Durham SOR BIR eee Re DP By OPPS I Weewee 
Bristol—Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Broad Weir........ School Board .. ...... Lia Trobe and Weston, Architects, 20, Clare-street, Bristol re 
Goole—Repairs to Schools (12 months) .................:cccseeseeseereeeen “School Board ee Eye Maindléy< Clerk, GG0l@: is. ccpecticciscguinecocvactawscieess rons oncehe so fenacb anger ye 30 
Forfar—Post OfffCe .............csccssecceeveres 2 .. Commissioners 0 é The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place, 8. W....... fene.ou 
Enfield—Additions to Chesterfield-road School. ........ School Board ... N. Hepworth, Clerk, Council House, Enfield ..............ccceeceeseeseeenees Dec... 2 
Aberystwith—Chancel and Vestry, Trinity Church at paidve toga eee Sint Le eT Ob eee Oe CREE Rey. Prebendary Williams, Aberystwith ...,....c:ccccssseceseerseeaeeseneeees Freie: 6 
Reddish—Goods Warehouse and Extension of Platforms at 

BCA UHOTE cau cccnereyentarte ame eet MIS est ce Ccacs chev ccccas inane oshaunoves Sheffield and Midland Railway Cos. Oliver 8. Holt, Secretary, London-road Station, Manchester ......... mao 
Rowley Regis—Addition to School School Board J.T. Meredith, Architect; Kidderminster ...4.......00ccsccesavecsvorsvvease eee 
Tlandudno —Municipal Buildings .. Urban District Council .... ‘Aifred Conolly, Clerk, Council Offices, Llandudno Pet 
Mod borough — Board SCHOO rapescap ests once lecses sadevcsscovsne ost adcbivacae School Board ccoccsssspeeectieeus-tetes +> os W. H.C. Fisher, Architect, 6, ROwerort, Stroud- <x. ..tosmce. osecssemees ree 
Winchmore Hill, N.—Nurses’ Home and Isolation Pavilion at " 

BROT EHV I EL OSPIt nc ues seceeeess Se Sete tee whos ac ch oeovs cinenvcewodtnelie Metropolitan Asylums Board ......... T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.. Ceaveis Spa 
Halifax—Police Station and Court-House MorpOratiOMi tunes mttiscan srk birsn cases George Buckley ani Son, Architects, Tower-chambers, Halifax ...... Sie) 
PGMEESALEVS —V ULI oie ann Seu zs anes me METRE a cate aca sacnow ales Cuoeaaen ie W. R. Northway, Tayistock ......... William-Square; M-S; As; Tavistock: 2 a0 eco... oXesecsasdeorveces ose wpaneaduas fetes 
Kilkenny —Erecting 40 Houses and Repairing 24 Houses ......... Corporation ..... Meacneeatnds re rts ts td William K. Cleere, Executive Sanitary Officer, Kilkenny mo 
Buenos Ayres —Central Railway Station (cost, 4,000.000 piastres) .............6+ aes ree er RES horeueipa Legation of Argentine Republic, Lomdon  ............:ceeceeeneneseneeeen sees ay, 20 
Copenhagen—Repairing Cemented Walls of Thorvaldsen’s _ 

ARES SOIL EG scin ssvdsnnlsrs smu eo ata Pe Meas tnE cages W Es csicdFouvvsnciuaueserys Corporation=tc paid inacee Ei, Meldahd,: Copenbamen sins scvcsvecs coccrescveves S angusnsacecusantieenstnegesbey saan Jan. 1 
Leeds—Caretaker’s House, Whingate-road School .. Leeds School Board cea Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds .........:::s00:10 ne Pe 
saeraiioy-—1' w0: HOUSES 3 WIN P ALG =o tee cos ie cacaccdes tse acedsaeceaesa ssvbpasanuavesseevbere ... Ambler and Bowman, Architects, 9, Market-place, Leeds..... = 
Whitehead, Belfast—Villa Residence . peared 0 Pc! ead BN sa fe Bs Sige ty ee oe Thomas Pentland, Architect, 35, High-street, Belfast........... — 
London—Additions ¢ CO FLOURG ALD VONIPED BLD GAeMOns! Ss, occne. cour) on pacvvicney «faa tubuvganseacacusdeboers cayvon R. Curwen, A.R.I.B.A., 149, Bishopsgate-street Without, E rn 
Aylesbury —Three Shops and Houses, Cambridge-street ........... Fi dis HOO Yes. sever tvcasssicecieese ofa W.F. Taylor, Architect, Aylesbury Pe Le EEO AE = 
London, E.C.—Three Blocks of Artisans’ Dwellings in Moira- < 

place and Plumbers’-place, City-road ...... Daan atsush's's Silene vc See Shoreditch Vestry * Roya etiprEery ate . H. Mansfield Robinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. ............ _ 
borough—Two Houses .......,... Soma metinea Re CRY cuts gs vrai o pe Mawh Soy cated aston heer eee endgrtee taney see, Ts Peckett, 19, Wood-road, Hillsborough, Shofields hs 4. assas = 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Cottages........... z AS BS Wilkinson, (vets rata teesiries Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, Architects, Stamford-st. ,Ashton-u-Lyne — 

_ Haydon Bridge—Cottage Villas ay yc a en Ronee ha 2 SO et ee So ee Or en Wee TaaGe yes George Tyzack, Tyne View, Haydon Bridge ...........00 Wcieeeueae onhT _ 
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BUILDINGS—continued, 


Sowerby Bridge—House in Clifton-street ..........6.:0..e1e0e- - 2 S Oa cs today Sap aoe teoud pa abe bene SER pean 
WeGBHWOOd —S1O0R0 2 spc a exec en nassceds heeds saevanbas tag eee Pa base erogar 


ais eee bt fe 


Manchester—Premises, .ii,scce-y2-4erivssw ten ve. sge cad tveaaey egos panes ee 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Seven Houses, Stockport-r0ad ...isscccsssese ssseserccnsecsscnacceseeesseasvsussaes 
Knottingley— Stables, Lamb Inn.......,.......:.c..cscseceeee 
Aberdeen— Offices on Annfield, Hazelhead 
Donaghadee—House on Shop, High-street ............cccceccesseeneeees 
Truro—Passmore Edwards’ Buildings Central Technical Schools 
for Cornwall 


eh ictal 


Fe a es Se oe a 


Ashton-under-Lyne — Offices and Stores ........cc.scesceersessvevssevees — 
Batley—Two Blocks of Houses................+6. — 
Woodham Ferriss—Four Cottages ............. —_ 
Stapleford—Branch Stores ...........cccccsceeesesees — 
Lincolnshire—Stanhope Memorial, Horncastle . —_— 
Saltaire—Semi-Detached Villas ...............06 es _ 
Bodmin—Isolation Hospital at County Asylum. — 
Scarborough—Fourteen Large Houses on South Cliff .............0. ccecnsecsesvecereccssecesneese pameraseeleen ay A. Moore, 23, West-bank, Scarborough ..........c...cc:000- sdeecenertateene = 
Redruth—Alterations to Lanner Board Schools............... «<8 Hills, Architect, Redruth <5. i5ricaisvsiags on) sesales toereve ae _ 
sd vbchn be Me RUG eeE Caves cee Robert Feather..........scscceseeeee — 
Yatton—Additions to Claverham HOuse .....05....cecssssssesveceass cores eodsevssocaveversessceeusss oSoitasedin Gtdee _— 
Malaig—Business Premises 55.24. skcsas ach coats ed ae LS Spe assemecaaees D ae 
Fleetwood—Shop and Dwelling-House............:cscesccseseees Suna babes eth os Mes Vavpapeaste OP 5 _— 
Dudley—Additions to Conservative Clubhouse ..... gee tsicesenccsydel cuhaatesttordini sates Mis beredslaalcvenpeeaet bak vesee _ 
Golmonell, Ayrshire—Frée Churel 5 ks ej eats c uke Secs teh sash vata, bate ania aceae th ee ee i eles tones _ 
Conseti—Vifteen Houses ic... .iccccscaceaessthtcsvac nb senevaces Meir ea PO Ort eek Sete ecce teeth ‘ _ 
Colchester —Reinstating Two Houses after Fire.....0......ccsccccoesse scevevcescceeseesuecesenees epaciedalaaratasusseene vias C. E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Colcheste: — 
ENGINEERING. : , : 
Nelson—Bridge across the Walverden Water.............csccesseeveses Parks Committee ............. saree B. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Nelson........... Paterst ie ie sath cae ssn . Noy. 20 
Hall=Lancashire Boiler .:2.teccdoxcccaoode esc ate ease on aes woe BICWELY; COMPANY. scsssorgescereosssccse os Secretary, Silvester-street, Hull .. 1.00.00... .c:lgusasetetsossoeaeseree ves sad cusses hs Gee 
Glasgow—Shafting, Machinery, &c., at Granary ..........cssesceeues COTPOLAUION |S, dees vhniy vosheekced ia ceses ts ove John Lindsay, Interim Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow ..... ear eee 
Blackpool—EHlectric Traction | .4..403 sossecnsssossssedstevtcvayevsssoccetevces Corporation ........ R. C. Quin, Borough Electrical Engineer, Blackpool .. ie ee 
Stockport—Boiler, &c., at the Public Baths ................006. Recs Baths Committee Walter Hyde, Town Clerk, Stockport ..... fcphacti ste eee 
Hornsea—Weaterworks .,........cesesevevees lescesweeen Urban District Council .............5..5 Thomas Hornsey, Clerk, Hornsea ............ is) 
Bexley—Laundry Machinery, Lunatic Asylum London County Council.........,....605 R. W. Partridge, Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S 9 a 
Dreghorn— Water Supply Works ...3.......dseseeecescasecsdocecesdesesdss Ayrshire County Council .... .. Walter Williamson, Beith .....5.0..0...:cc00ccsesseeeussecee aes a9 an 
Totnes—Water Main ..........0c.ccc0ceee Wowar Council 5.3. csccssaacsstas ce W. F. Tollit, Borough Surveyor, Gate House, Totnes .. i ee, 
New Brighton—Four Pontoons . Wallasey Urban District Council ... H. W. Cook, Clerk, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire .... 9), ae 
Flamborough—Repairing Bridge crossing Danes Dyke Bridlington Rural District Council... Samuel Dyer, Architect, Quay-road, Bridlington Quay ...... .... ty 26 
Downpatrick—Filters at Reservoirs ..............000600- Guardians \ Fr piecsss. 2 scevaolecoencebs P. C. Cowan, County Surveyor, Downpatrick ............cceccevesetae ee Gee's 5 
Blackburn—Electrie Tramcars, Trolley Poles, &¢. ........c.s0eec000 Corporation Tramways Company ... J. W. Baker, Secretary, Railway-road, Blackburn ..... ee (ss eapie ang 4 SE. 
Long Framlington—Extension of Water Supply ............ce0:e000e Rothbury Rural District Council ... J. Wake, Surveyor, Rothbury .............ccccc.csceseeeteeseees aie eae » 2 
North Shields—Elevator to Load Coke ............cccceecsssecesccenesees Tynemouth Gas Company.............+5 W. Hurder, Jun., Engineer, Gasworks, North Shields ................. eset 
Nuneaton—Covered Service Reservoir (500,000gal.) ..........sece0 Urban District Council ............:...-+ J. 8. Pickering, A.M.I.C.E., Waterworks Engineer, Nuneaton ..... Cae ie: 
Belen Para, Brazil—Water-supply Works .....,.cccceccccseseesesevers Government: Sci histo bee Brazilian Consulate, London...,......0.c:sccssecseeeceesenees « Wedecesepscivnagiees egy © BO 
Liandudno—Water Main (3 miles of 15iM.)..........ccccssscececeeersess Urban District Council ..............006 A. Conolly, Clerk, County Offices, Llandudno r : 380 
Lianelly—Dock (9 acres in area) Llanelly Harbour Commissioners ... Henry W. Spowart, Clerk, Town Hall, Llanelly ........... sFanweeriay ap L* 
London—=Locomotive Bowlers ge. screcavcssicvcctedecateovesschsiquoctecasars East Indian Railway Co. .........:0.608 A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, B.C.........:::.-..05 9) 1 
Cardiff—Service Reservoir (3,000,000 gallons), Water Tower, ; : 
&c.,on Penylan Tih, odsg ses ss Fie eee eines eeu en tae Corporation > .22¢7..a.csc0neses feteaan evant J... Wheatley, Town Clerk, Cardift:.i.<c,:.20.:.<.7h en eee ere egeane eer enna nen 
Sheffield—300 Retort Mouthpieces tisveesssescsseeee United Gaslight Company ............ Hanbury Thomas, Secretary, Commercial-street, Sheffield ........4. 5, 4 
United Gaslight Company ............ Hanbury Thomas, Secretary, Commercial-street, Sheffield ........... rick: | 
Hasbout Board woideetcs einer E. Cooper Poole, A.M.I.C.E., Surveyor, 4, Portland-st.,Southampton ,, 6 
Rn cM cede Tey OCS Mae VeLn Wins dseusee: AW ANh cas eooeree eae W..F. Gilcriest, Architect, Sligo’ iy.3::.Srcetscackevtce das ee ep ee 
Powis COUN ccavavpeieccrtscdeurge ome The Mayor, Craiova, Roumania J coauiey) MNWTRT RNY ey tae 
OMB GIB ais cay cur ctansetgi ol sp setaen Rlatonoee Provincial Government, Bruges .................sssssdecsecescvevescevdee Sattetee sg Teele 
as: COMPARY = ah acsvatiteas attovacerrts .... David Gillespie, Secretary, Carrickfergus. ..............:cccccceeceseeeeees ri iels ia 
JOUR Cisay cleurs sworn vy cacinarsonenbas torent The Secretary, 504, Chaussée de Mons, Anderlecht, Brussels ......... 5, 31 
CLO VEITMN ENt ccs drdvenncw near Waar Ebpente Central Directorate, Public Works, Porte Alegre ....:....ccsccscseserereree yy BL 
Goverment va 5 ci poste sdec oe easue conan Brazilian Ministry of Public Works, Rio de Janeiro ....,......e0se0000e Feb. 28 
eM erat i PM, BiSh ee tei, Greer Eee PPL TEE etveoeeassseceee Ohief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras... jccs.i.cs-0vactveceeeeeeteertaeeae 1 
Oficial F itiisd casos phe teawterssee Provincial Government, Middelburg, Holland 
... R. W. Partridge, Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. ........... ; —_ 
Maxwell and Tuke, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester .. _— 
.. Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester —— 
Harbour Commissioners, Tralee ...........s.cscceesenesteesenesvens pastuaeee Savio es 
FENCING AND WALLS. és ; 

e Sheffield United Gas Light Co. ...... Hanb Thomas, Secretary, Commercial-street, Sheffield .........06 Moles. 
Keswick—122 yards of Stone Wall, 4ft. 6in. high .d.<0 Gna y ook pee Rel vivec tener eene seeds bictba setae eager > Owner, HOGG, Keswick £55 <5. ccioisse. dusietesscas deren oc oe 
Dewsbury—Walling (180, yards PMH) faces} wearer AR e Cee ee Eee TES Pe Ret F. W; Ridgway, F.R-E.B-A-, Dewsbury ~ ....:.¢..seccssctebeceiaetennae ow. 
Hunslet—Wall in Pepper-road 206. ciesdsccsescsssstivesveve-cvchucvclece dees aerde th sphdvcawnaecueerete. HS AA RY TP 3. W. Broughton, Builder, Jesmond-terrace, Pudsey .......cc.:cssssseeseee 

FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. . 
Watford.-School Metentitire 4,.c52.dvc bee eto aa ROE School Board sta sesstecseteeeeeess Sedgwick, Turner, and Oddie, Solicitors, Watford-place, Watford. Noy, 22 
iyerpool—Extension of Nurses’ Home at Workhouse ............ Select Vestry Aicech.atnveietosaiee H. J. Haggar, Vestry Clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool — 
G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hell, Burnley .. ssecee NOVe 22. 
.. B. Shaw, Secretary, Harrogate .... they yrsga ee 
Borough Surveyor, Burnley ................ + 9 2k 
.. W.H. Hutchinson, Sutton-in-Ashfield..............:0000008 ree saclvveedsver ues =e 
: sessesee D. Richardson, Newholm, Whitby ........ Shas caneeo didicges divi deer ab hadsshoc eee. 
pth dgyans  baldevad. wh serrevee We d, Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street, Nottingham .......c:.sssseseseerreres 
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LEVELLING DOWN PROCESSES. 


5 eae who travel northwards (say to 
any of our great Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire cities) will find buildings having all 
the resemblance in features and details to 
those of London or localities farther south. 
In Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, or in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, or Bolton, one sees 
buildings of stone and brick, and for various 
purposes that might equally well have been 
erected in London, or Brighton, or Ports- 
mouth. Weare not now speaking of large 
public or palatial buildings chiefly, but 
of the smaller commercial and domestic 
buildings. We may wonder at this like- 
mess when we consider how many hun- 
dreds of miles separate us, and what the 
different materials and modes of habit of 
the districts are. The same astonishment 
would be excited in the minds of the citizens 

-of those Northern towns who happened to 
wisit London and see buildings of stone of 
the same massive and lavish character. 
What is there to distinguish, for instance, 
between such buildings as those of The 
Exchange or Assize Courts, Manchester; or 
those in Deansgate or in St. George’s-square 
and Castle-street, Liverpool, and those in 
iondon—we mean as to their general 
characteristics and features? Nothing is 
seen to indicate any differentia as to mate- 
vial, their method of treatment, or the uses of 
the building such as we might have expected, 
and which a few centuries ago obtained. 
And what rapid progress has been made in 
Liverpool! The president’s address (Mr. 
W. i. Willink’s) delivered the other day 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
pointed to the wonderful development 
made in architecture alone in that city 
since St. George’s Hall was projected. Since 
1836, when the population was not a quarter 

of amillion, the buildings erected were 
comparatively meagre; great developments 
have been made, and the number of archi- 
tects has been trebled. During the last fifty 
years the architecture of all our great cities 
fhas become more assimilated, their local 
peculiarities haying gradually disappeared, 
or have softened down; but it has been so 
with eyery other branch of enterprise, and 
eyen people themselves in that time have 
shaken off their insular prejudices and 
irregularities of habit and disposition. Rail- 
way intercommunication and facilities of 
trayel have been the chief agencies in bring- 

_ ing about this general leavening of the 
_ masses. The local habits of thought and 
_. speech have been rubbed off, and it has 
_ been so with architecture. The old towns 
of the North displayed 50 years ago a 
certain local character of their own, which 
has gradually disappeared, and we haye 
now in its stead, stately and pretentious 
buildings—not always in good taste, but 
which embody the prevailing methods and 
_ vharacteristics of modern architecture of the 
_ official order. Classic, Renaissance, and 
_- Gothic are the styles one generally sees, and 
these have entirely supplanted the local 
style and character of the older buildings. 
Such edifices as St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; 
the Walker Art Gallery, the Town Hall, 
Leeds, and the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield 
{the last three recent structures), appear to 
show a strong Classic feeling in the North. 
In one sense they are in keeping with 
_ localities in which stone is the chief material ; 
but we can scarcely say they are suitable in 
_ style for cities in which the climate is by 
no means favourable. But Gothic has 
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been encouraged also; the Manchester Town 
Hall, the Corn Exchange, Sheffield, of 
brick and stone, and other buildings compare 
favourably with the Gothic work elsewhere, 
and in the latter town we see several school 
board buildings cf brick in this style. To 
take Sheffield as one instance of a modern 
town where progress has been made in 
building, much is attributable to the influence 
of a few architects like Messrs. Flockton and 
Gibbs, Messrs. Hadfield, and others. Brick 
is largely used with good effect, as in the 
Corn Exchange, and in many business 
premises. Mr. Mountford’s municipal build- 
ings are the most important contribution of a 
Renaissance or Late Gothic character. We 
have instanced these buildings to show how 
entirely one commercial town can become 
representative of all that is modern in 
architecture, to the extinction of older local 
modes. Uniformity of building has been 
adopted in our great cities, and this 
has been promoted in several ways. First 
by mechanical means. Under this head we 
may include improvement in machinery 
and labour-saving apparatus for lifting 
heavy materials, and other developments 
in building. It has become possible now 
by easy transport and mechanical labour- 
saying and lifting apparatus to use the 
same granite or stone in London as in 
Glasgow or Yorkshire, and with little extra 
expense to export bricks from the South 
or clay districts to localities surrounded by 
the largest quarries. Has not machine- 
worked labour done away with much of the 
distinctiveness and local treatment of hand- 
worked stone masonry, and brickwork, and 
had a tendency to reduce all work to one 
level? In the old days masons worked their 
material by tools and methods peculiar to 
the district; they had a personal interest in 
their work; they were often quarrymen or 
quarry owners who had the most direct 
interest in seeing that the proper stone was 
employed and properly tooled and laid. But 
all this is now changed. The stonework is 
done by a contractor who may not. live or 
work in the locality, all turned out by 
machinery and transported to the building, 
and often the specified stone—say Port- 
land—is mixed with stones of inferior 
quality. The labour on the masonry is 
reduced to a dead-level by machine tools. 
It is often of poor quality, asin that which 
comes from the planing and moulding 
machines, the surface being often soft and 
pulverised when new and wet stone is used. 
The result of this machine-worked material 
is to overwork the stone with mouldings and 
enrichments. Under the old régime the 
surface was treated intelligently by the 
mason’s chisel ; by men who knew the stone 
and who cut and worked it to suit its posi- 
tion in the building. Whereas in the London 
builder’s yard all kinds of stone—Bath, 
Caen, York, Portland, marbles, and granites 
are worked by the same mason in turns. So 
it comes about that we lose all character in 
stonework. Again, terracotta- work com- 
petes much with mason’s work, and has led 
to the use of all labour-saving appliances, 
as well as to imitation of stone. 

The mechanical agencies used to lift heavy 
blocks of stone have also operated to bring 
about a certain character of uniformity in 
buildings, irrespective of locality. What 
was once impossible, except by a large ex- 
penditure of labour in working a lever ora 
handle, is now performed with ease by cranes 
erected on staging that can be employed to 
lift tremendous blocks of stone or heavy iron 
girders, and swing them to their desired 
position. By the aid of cranes, overhead 
staging, and travellers, tons of masonry can 
be handled with comparative ease, so that 
huge monoliths can be erected as easily in 
London or the South of England, as they can 
be in the North. We have only to consider 
how much more work can be done by 
mechanical means than by manual labour. 
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A man turning a winch handle can pro- 
duce work estimated at about 2dlb. exerted 
through a given space; say it is 220ft. per 
minute, then the useful effort may be esti- 
mated at 5,500 foot-pounds of work per 
minute while he can turn thehandle. These 
mechanical agencies have, therefore, by 
cheapening the labour of building, induced 
a general uniformity in the methods of con- 
struction, and have so far eliminated those 
local peculiarities and traditions of design 
which have been valued by the artist. 

But there are other ways by which we 
have been verging towards a dull uniformity, 
and all the beauty and temper and sincerity 
of the old buildings have left us The habits 
of people have changed our buildings. Once 
upon a time there was a sincerity in build- 
ing; heart and human handiwork were 
knit together in the planning of every room 
—in the design of masonry, brickwork, 
and woodwork. One reason for this change 
is the imported materials brought about 
by our increased facilities of transport. 
The architecture of the past was attuned 
to the site; the old church and manor- 
house seemed naturally to grow out of 
their surroundings; the ‘‘ key-note”’ of the 
building and its design was set by the local 
formation, its stone or its clay. But when 
the old order gave place to the new of rail- 
ways and electricity, the dweller in a stone 
district thought he would like to build his 
house in brick which he had seen somewhere 
in the eastern or southern counties; the ex- 
pense of transport of brick was compara- 
tively small, and so he indulged himself 
in the brick or half-timbered construction 
which had taken his fancy. This taste, 
to have something new or different to the old, 
spread till we find in many Yorkshire and 
West-country towns, as in Bath, where stone 
is plentiful and cheap, brick buildings of the 
latest phase. In a few more years this 
levelling of buildings, of new mixed with old 
methods and styles, will go on {ncreasing 
till it will bécome difficult to discover any of 
those pleasing local varieties of styles which 
once rewarded the eye of the tourist. And 
with materials other conditions have changed 
also. We see the ordinary cockney house 
or suburban villa plan adopted in districts 
and on sites where a totally different arrange- 
ment is called for. The plan is stereotyped 
without reference to approach, to aspect, or 
scenery. The great modern hotel of several 
stories, like the Railway Hotel in Lime-street, 
Liverpool, may be a replica more or less of 
a London hotel, and, of course, other hotels 
and buildings soon spring up emulating 
the latest style and the same employment of 
materials. Hxtremes meet also. The most 
ornamental French Renaissance may be seen 
in the great Lancashire seaport as in the 
Exchange Flags —a building almost Louyre- 
like in style,and in business premises in 
Castle-street ; on the other hand, Attic 
regularity and reserve may be seen in Elmes’ 
great Hall and in Picton’s Art Gallery. So 
the effect of intercommunication and 
mechanical agencies is to distribute in our 
great centres all materials and methods, to 
level down local characteristics. Against this 
levelling process, the architect is to a large 
degree helpless to do much. He can, 
however, assist in preserving distinctions 
which depend on material and other develop- 
ments of style as the natural expression 
of character. 3 
a} 


STRESSES IN MASONRY ARCHES. 


GREAT deal has been written on the 
mathematical theory of arches of 


masonry, and much speculative inquiry has 


been evoked ever since Newton’s time. 


Among the great writers on the subject 
ma 

Hsyion, Moseley, Rankine, and several others. 
Two theories have been enunciated—the 
statical theory, according to which the com- 


be mentioned Coulomb, Navier, Lamé, 
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ponent stones or youssoirs are held together 
by the force of gravity, held in equilibrium 
by the resistance of the materials, which are 
supposed to be rigid and incompressible; and 
the elastic theory, according to which the 
materials are regarded as more or less 
compressive or elastic, as in the case of 
metallic structures of the arched form. Many 
instructive treatises and papers haye been 
written on the elastic resistance. The statical 
theory still holds good in massive arches of 
moderate span, where the statical load is in 
excess of the moving load, but in bridge arches 
the elastic theory is more applicable. Here the 
curyed line or catenary principle is brought 
into notice, this curve accommodating itself 
to every position of the load. Our readers 
are no doubt acquainted with this theory in 
principle, the peculiarity of which is that the 
highest point of the curve is directly under 
the load, and as the load advances, as on a 
bridge arch, the stones rearrange themselves 
toanew curve. Readers of Hutton’s and 
Ware’s treatises will remember diagrams 
showing the rearrangement of the curve 
under different loads. Undera symmetri- 
cally disposed load the curve of equilibrium 
is regular and easily found; but in 
arches or bridges exposed to loads which 
vary in position and amount, the problem 
is more complicated. A writer in the 
Engineering Magazine, Mr. Henry Harri- 
son Suplee, has given a brief résumé of the 
subject on the ‘‘Strength and Failure of 
Masonry Arches,” and he considers the 
question in its practical bearings. In the 
first part of his paper he deals with the 
elementary principle of the catenary curve or 
chain. When this natural or self-sustaining 
chain is inverted, the curve is that assumed 
in a ‘‘ similar arch under the same loads, all 
the directions being reversed, and all the 
tensions converted into thrusts.” This is 
well known to every student of mechanics, 
and the way the curve theory can be applied 
to arches with voussoirs made with curved 
faces so that they easily move on one another 
under varying loads, is illustrated by diagrams 
given by Professor Fleeming Jenkin in his 
article on ‘‘ Bridges”’ in the Encyc. Britannica. 
Taking a model arch with curyed faced 
voussoirs, he loads it in different ways. 
When the load is in the centre the crown of 
arch is depressed; when two weights are 
placed one on each side over the haunches 
they become depressed, and. in like manner 
a load_on one haunch. causes a distor- 
tion. In each case a line drawn through 
the pomts of contact of the curyed faces 
of the voussoirs gives us the curye of 
equilibrium of the weighted arch, and these 
curves assume different forms in each, the 
curve ‘‘ humping” itself upto meet the load. 
In a real arch with the bed-joints plane, the 
Same pressures exist, and the stones suffer 
compression along the curve line, though 
they cannot rotate as in the former case. In 
practice, in fact, a slight distortion of the 
arch takes place, ‘‘and restores its equili- 
brium when the stone has a high modulus of 
elasticity.” On the static theory, when the 
line of pressure approaches the outer curve of 
arch, ‘‘ rotation” is supposed to take place 
at the joint of the arch opening below ; but the 
resistance of the stones was that of crushing 
strength, elasticity not being taken into 
account. Considering the question how far 
the elastic theory is applicable to arches of 
masonry, Mr. Suplee gives a few of the 
results determined by, the Austrian Society 
of Engineers and Architects, relating to 
full-sized arches of various materials under 
certain stresses, The report of the experts 
appointed is to be found in the journal of that 
society, and is of much value to all interested 
in bridge building. We may briefly refer to 
these tests, Four arches of 73-4ft. span 
(23 metres) and 15:1ft. rise and 6°d6ft. width 
three of which were of rubble, brick, and con- 
crete, and the other was of concrete in which 
a network of round iron rods was imbedded 


to resist tensile stresses, known as the Monier | hall, each class being well separated, with a 


construction. These experimental arches 
were constructed on the Western Railway, 
near Vienna, and are shown by _photo- 
graphs in the paper we refer to. In 
these arches the equilibrium curye or line 
of pressure for uniform loading is found 
practically in the middle of the arch ring. 
One half of the arch was loaded gradually, 
the deflections along the curve being 
carefully taken, and any cracks that might 
appear were particularly noted. The loads 
were applied at equidistant points on 
steps—a form of loading which is pre- 
cisely that in actual bridge arches. The 
methods employed to measure the deforma- 
tions are given in the report, but we simply 
give the results as recorded by Mr. Suplee. 
Taking the rubble-stone arch, the depth at 
key was 23°6in., and at the springings 43°3in., 
the load being placed at six equal distances 
from crown to the springing. The author 
says : ‘‘ As the loads were applied the deflec- 
tions increased almost in direct proportion to 
the force applied, showing that the laws of 
elasticity held good for masonry as well as 
for metallic structures, while after the elastic 
limit was surpassed and cracks began to form, 
both the location of the cracks and the point 
of maximum deformation showed that the 
position of the equilibrium curve practically 
coincided with that demanded by the elastic 
theory.” The cracks appeared when the 
one-sided load reached about 500lb. per 
square foot, and in most cases they occurred 
at places furthest from the distorted line of 
pressure, or the part under greatest tension, 
or the intrados on the loaded side and at the 
extrados on the unloaded side. At these 
points the arch failed when a load of 660lb. 
per square foot was applied. Similar results 
were found in the other arches, the differ- 
ences being only those due to material. The 
conclusions derived from these tests establish 
the fact that, within certain limits, the law 
of elasticity is the same for all arches, 
whether of masonry, concrete, or metal. 
These experiments have shown the possi- 
bility of building up from the extrados of 
the solid arch vertical piers at intervals, as 
in the case of a metallic construction, each 
pier being located as in the distributed loads 
of the test arches. The effect is an artistic 
structure with pierced spandrels, and a series 
of small arches under the roadway. ; 

On the principles described, a great stone 
arch has been constructed over: the Pruth at 
Jaremcze, with a span of 213ft., and a rise 
of 58-6ft.—a span only exceeded by the 
Cabin John Arch near- Washington. The 
Jaremcze arch was designed by Inspector 
Huss, the load being distributed in the 
manner followed in the test arches, and no 
doubt other great railway arches will be 
erected on similar lines. . 
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BATHS AND WASHHOUSE COMPETITION, 
BETHNAL GREEN. 


HE Vestry of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, 
have selected two designs for the intended 
baths and washhouses. The assessor whose de- 
cision has been adopted was the late Mr. Shoppee, 
whose sudden death we record, and this was one 
of the last cases in which he was engaged. The 
memorandum prepared by the surveyor, Mr. 
F. W. Barratt, has set forth all the particulars and 
estimates as to the seven sets of designs exhibited at 
the Vestry Hall. The plan of site is a rectangle, 
bounded by three streets, 131ft. 9in. long by 
about 64ft. deep, north to south. The author 
of the design ‘‘Sayon’”’? (Mr. R. S. Ayling, 
A.R.1.B.A.) has been awarded the first premium, 
and the author of design ‘‘ Red Cross’? (Mr. E. 
Harnor, A.R:I.B.A.) the second. There can be 
little question as to the wisdom of the choice in 
this instance. ‘‘Savon’’ has a compact arrange- 
ment of baths and entrances, and these are well 
lighted and ventilated—very important points. 
The ground-floor plan shows ten first-class baths 
for men and 20 second-class baths with a waiting- 
hall in a central position; also five women’s 
first-class baths and 11 second-class and waiting- 


central pay-office between the two entrances. 
These entrances occupy the centre of the Cheshire- 
street front, are well lighted by an area inthe 
centre of site taken out of the men’s first-class 
baths. The washhouse, 48ft. by 40ft., occupies 
the corner of site between Cheshire and Abbey- 
streets, and is arranged for 40 persons, and has 
four hydro-extractors and closets. The author 
has taken advantage of the levels, the highest 
corner in Abbey-street being utilised for an 
entrance to washhouse, which can be used for storing 
perambulators, and is 8ft. Gin. wide. It is well 
lighted by skylights. The washhouse is not only 
lighted at sides, but has central skylights. The 
waiting-rooms, 14ft. by 12ft. each, are also well 
lighted, and no borrowed lights are shown. 
Other good points in this plan are the separate 
entrances to board-room and superintendent’s. 
office—these are on the ground floor, shut off from 
the baths, and the superintendent’s private rooms 
are above, on the first floor at the corner of main 
front and Ramsey-street, well lighted and com- 
pact; careful study of the establishment laundry 
in the basement, linen-lift, dynamo and engine- 
house, workshops and stores, a subway for under - 
gearing of hydros—all these offices being well 
lighted, and with well-ventilated water-closets. 
opening into area. Instead of being in one ~ 
heavy tank, the water is distributed in four 
separate tanks. The external treatment is in 2 ' 
plain, sensible style, of deep-toned bricks, with. 
a basement of stone or terracotta—the latter 
material would be the most desirable for wear 
and cleanliness. The entrances are effectively 
emphasised by dressings of this material. The 
total estimated cost is, in terracotta and glazed 
bricks, £11,910; if in Portland stone, £600 
extra. Analternative scheme shows the women’s 
baths placed on first floor. ; 

‘* Red Cross”? has a carefully-prepared plan, but: 
is less economical, and its lighting arrangements. 
not so good. The plans show the whole area 
covered. ‘The baths for men and women occupy 
the north-western area of the site, while the- 
laundry for 40 is placed at the Ramsey-street. 
end, and with an entrance in front next the 
women’s- baths entrance—a not very goodarrange- 
ment. There are two pay-offices in front : one be- 
tween men’s first and second classes, and one for 
the other sex. The waiting-rooms are small, and 
are apparently not directly lighted. No space for 
perambulators is shown; the closets also are in 
dark, ill-ventilated corners, which would not pass 
the requirements of the L.C.C. In the basement: 
the closets are also generally inside, and the 
windows of mess-rooms are placed too much in 
the corner. The board-room and superintendent’s 
house occupies two floors above the ground level, 
and is arranged as a centre over the entrances. 
The elevations are plain, in good keeping, all in ~ 
red brick, and the cost is put at £15,946. We 
notice that the area lighting the laun it ae 
Ramsey-street is rather narrow; also the large 
tank to hold 10,000 gallons on roof at this end is 
carried on iron columns and stanchions over drying 
closets, a scarcely secure mode of construction. — 
In other respects the design carries out the re- 
quirements. An alternative design B is sent in. 
‘We cannot speak of the other designs, which 
are scarcely in the running with these two. 
‘Simplicity with Utility’’ is one of the best ; 
but the closets are not well ventilated, and. 
arrangement of laundry out of the way. ‘‘ Sweet- 
nessand Light’’ scarcely realises its motto, as there 
is very little lighting on the principal floors, and 
the superintendent rooms are distributed on three 
floors. The entrance is from low-level, the corridor 
to washhouse is dark, and the entrances to baths 
cramped. ‘‘Expectus’’ also shows defective 
arrangement and lighting. The entrance from 
Abbey-street to washhouse at the other end is 
long and ill-lighted, and the area at this end is 
dark and very narrow. =o,» 


SURBITON MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


N the Gables Theatre at Surbiton the whole 
26 sets of designs for the proposed Municipal 
Buildings for this urban district have been on 
view. The three recommended by Mr. Mountford, 
the assessor, appear to possess many merits, and, 
on the whole, fulfil the conditions of the com- 
petition. We are not concerned here with 
the local reasons of the council for waiving 
the assessor’s choice, which has dissatisfied 
some of the competitors; but there are certain 
reasons for preferring the plan, at least, of the 
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design No. 25, which has been accepted by the 
council. Design No. 11, by Messrs. Wimperis 
and East, recommended by the assessor, is 
externally simple and bold in character. A 
single-span green slate roof, broken by dormers 
and chimneys, covers the main building, which 
is of red brick and freestone dressings; but 
the south end is emphasised by a circular 
gable or pediment, which gives character 
to the elevation, and expresses the council 
chamber externally. The entrance part of 
fagade facing the Evwell-road is slightly set 
back, and Ionic columns carry the entablature of 
theroof; the windows are plain sashes, with some 
little carving below the centre light of council 
chamber. ‘This detail is shown on a large scale 
‘drawing. The plan is less satisfactory. A wide 
‘central corridor, not well lighted at ends, through 
the centre of main block gives access to the two 
main departments. The clerks’ public and private 
offices, and the registrar’s and collectors’ offices are 
at the south end—and these form a projecting 
wing below the council chamber, and are con- 
venient to entrance. At the other end of corridor 
the surveyor has similar offices, with a lobby 
between them, and the medical and sanitary 
offices are next to the entrance in front. The 
council chamber on first floor is 42ft. by 30ft. 3in., 
and is approached by a staircase opposite entrance, 
with two committee and waiting-rooms adjoining. 
The entrance and corridor appear the weakest 
part of the plan; the hall staircase is narrow. 
‘The caretaker is located in the roof, and has a 
separate entrance in Berryland-road. The total 
cost is estimated at. £5,004, cubed at 93d. per foot. 

The ‘‘selected’’ design, by Messrs. Forsyth 
and Maule, Great Marlborough-street, is compact 
an plan and symmetrically disposed. The central 
block is about square, and is carried to a greater 
height than the side wings, and has a high hipped 
roof with fléche. A centre entrance from Ewell- 
road gives access to the collector’s department 
on the left and the public clerks’ office on the 
wight; each is 21ft. by 15ft., and hasa safe. The 
transverse corridor right and left, with main 
staircase in front of the entrance, leads on one 
side to the council clerk’s~ private office, 
to the sanitary and medical department, 16ft. 
by 15ft., and the registrar’s office. On the cor- 
responding wing to the: left are the surveyor’s 
offices, well lighted by north light, easily 
approached, with waiting-room between: Between 
them and the main staircase is the caretaker’s 
entrance and stairs, and in the rear is an isolated 
lavatory and closet block. The council chamber, 
lighted in front and sides, is 40ft. by 29ft. 3in., 
and placed over entrance and offices, and has a 
semicircular arrangement of seats with space all 
round. It has a ventilator by a trunk in roof 
connected to the extractor and fléche, and has 
two end fireplaces. The committee-rooms are 
conveniently placed in the projecting wings 
over the waiting and the sanitary and medical 
department. The principal stairs make a hand- 
some access to a landing with lobbies to the 
chamber, and the waiting-room for deputa- 
tions is well located. The conveniences 
are also cut off at the back behind main 
stairs. The second floor in roof is reserved for 
the caretaker’s apartments. The design is rather 
commonplace and of a domestic type, with high 
roof and low-roofed wings. The building is 
cubed at 7d. per foot, and is estimated at about 
£5,000. The plans and details of the plan are 
carefully studied. 

The design of Messrs. Hewitt and Ryan- 
Tenison (second premium) has many good fea- 
tures. The external treatment is of the old 
English manor - house character, and makes a 
somewhat long and broken but dignified facade, 
with mullioned and dormer windows, centre 
fiéche over the board-room, which is over the 
north wing, and which breaks forward from the 
central part. There is a quiet breadth 
in the treatment. A longitudinal corridor 
8ft. wide runs down the centre, lighted 
at each end, with the main entrance in the centre 
of the facade. Opposite the entrance is a com- 
modious staircase to the council room, with 
conveniences behind. On the south end of 
corridor, the council clerks’ private and public 
offices are placed, well approached and lighted ; 
these are in front, behind them are the collecting 
and registration department. The suryeyor’s 
offices, well lighted on two sides, occupy the wing 
on the north end of corridor, with waiting-room, 
and are near the entrance. Behind are the 
medical and sanitary offices. The council-chamber, 
40ft. Gin. by 26ft. 3in., is placed in the northern 
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wing over the sanitary, medical, and surveyor’s 
block, and is lighted af ends and sides, with 
committee-rooms in front. There is a library 
for members, and the caretaker’s rooms are over, 
in the roof, lighted by dormers. There is a good 
ink-wash perspective. : 

Other designs include many well-executed, 
but too costly, buildings. Mr. Henry A. Cheers, 
of Twickenham, sends a cleverly-drawn and 
mounted set of drawings in line, shaded in a 
Free Renaissance style ; the council chamber on 
upper floor is on the right-hand side, lighted by 
end windows and by side lights over the dado. 
The detail of entrance is clever, but does not 
harmonise with upper story. Messrs. Harrington 
and Ley show a rather florid design with corner 
turrets. The council-room is on first floor at 
south end, with entrance under. A few others 
have put themselves out of court by extravagant 
facades. No. 14 is a pretentious-looking design 


in two blocks, one facing the Berryland-road. 


No. 14 has a large square hall in centre, lantern 


over the offices being grouped round, the council’ 


chamber in rear. No. 16 is a balanced plan, 
with turreted square angles, and a wide gable 
to front; 17 has a central hall on upper floor, 
but is too ambitious. No. 18 resembles a large 
villa, with rounded corner to the two roads. 
No. 23 has some good points, but is too costly in 
style. : 
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MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS 
AT SUNDERLAND. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT meeting, in con- 
nection with the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers, was held on 
Saturday at Sunderland, when papers were read 
and visits paid to places of interest to the members 
within the borough. Amongst those present were : 
—Messrs. C. H. W. Biggs, London; S. T. Carr, 
Grangetown; J. E. Tiffin, West Hartlepool; 
Cuthbert Brown, Bedlington; Geo. R. Fraser ; 
W. Kirkley, Ripon; T. B. Mather, Heaton, 
Neweastle ; Frank Baker, Middlesbrough ; H. F. 
Campbell, Stockton ; John Cooper, Edinburgh ; 
Thos. Cole (secretary), London; John P. Dalton 
(hon. district secretary), Ryton; T. W. Stain- 
thorpe, Eston; J. W. Brown, West Hartlepool ; 
H. F. Crummack, West Hartlepool ; Thos. H. 
Tarbitt, Loftus-in-Cleveland; H. W. Taylor, 
Newburn; W. Edson, Ripon; B. F. Smellie, 
Tynemouth ; W. G. Bent, York; Geo. Hollings, 
Wallsend; J. P. Spencer, North Shields; R. 8. 
Routhwaite, Sunderland; F.J. C. Snell, Sunder- 
land; W. P. Pattison, Benwell; and C. J. Baff, 
Gosforth. 

The members were received in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall by the. Mayor 
(Alderman -W. Bruce), who welcomed them to 
Sunderland. 

Mr. John Cooper (Hdinburgh) then took the 
chair. 

TYNESIDE ROADS. 


Mr. H. W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E., Newburn- 
on-Tyne, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
Specifications of Tyneside Roads.’’ He said that 
the foundation of a macadamised road necessarily 
depended in great measure on local circumstances. 
The local sandstone or freestone was very 
generally used on Tyneside, and an excellent 
material it was. Continuing, the author said: 
In the construction of roads on building estates, 
what is known as ‘‘random chip paving’’ is 
frequently employed. It is a cheap or bastard 
kind of sett paving, composed of irregular or 
random lumps of whin-stone or granite, averaging 
5in. to Jin. deep. Random chip paving is a 
somewhat questionable success, inasmuch as the 
chips are not uniformly shaped, the beds must 
vary, and with average traffic the road loses its 
shape, and hollows and depressions are formed. 
It is frequently used in back strests, although it 
has a multitude of joints in which refuse and 
faecal matter are bound to lodge in a district where 
middens and ashpits are in vogue. It is an ex- 
ceptionally noisy pavement when a little worn, 
its one advantage being that it costs but little to 
scavenge and maintain compared with ordinary 
macadam. ‘Tarred macadam is not used to the 
extent it perhaps deserves; it is clean and im- 
pervious, and, as it can be washed with ease, 
it is an unrivalled cheap paving for back 
streets in a midden town or district. Con- 
siderable skill and manipulation are required in 
properly mixing and laying tarred macadam, 
and there is no doubt that it has got into 
disrepute through inattention or neglect of these 
matters. The stone {must be thoroughly dry 


before coating it with the tar. Tar from a gas- 
works where a regenerative heat is used in almost 
worthless. On sanitary grounds tarred macadam 
is preferable to the usual random chip paving 
with its multitude of joints. It has the dis- 
advantage of being somewhat difficult of repair. 
Of all road metals, the most local, universally 
used, and generally favoured is the famous 
Northumberland whin-stone. Jt is hard and 
durable, its wearing properties being of the first 
order. Aberdeen (from whence nearly all our 
granite macadam is obtained) Cove granite is 
well spoken of ; it may not, perhaps, stand quite 
so heavy a traffic as whin-stone, but it bears an 
ordinary traffic well. It makes a smooth road, 
and has the great advantage of not working loose 
in dry weather. The hard blue mountain lime- 
stone, such as is obtained from Alston, is very 
suitable for inclines (or ‘‘ banks’’) and roads of 
a rural character. It should be thoroughly steam- 
rolled as soon as it is laid, with a roller preferably 
not exceeding 10 or 12 tons in weight. It is some- 
times objected that limestone is muddy in wet 
weather, and under heavy traffic this is un- 
doubtedly so, but with light and medium traffic it 
is an excellent stone. It makes a smooth road, 
one much appreciated by cyclists, and when once 
rolledin it lies splendidly, eveninthedriest summer 
weather. The general consensus of opinion of 
iron-stone slag as a road metal is that it is 
worthless, and does not pay for the labour of 
laying on. As it is now produced it is full of 
honeycomb, and quite undesirable. In some of 
the outlying roads, where the traffic is light, it is 
still used as a metalling, but the practice is 
gradually ceasing. As a foundation it is ad- 
missible, but is not equal to freestone, as it has 
little or no ‘‘ jambing’’ property, and cracks and 
crushes beneath the roller. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Mr. R. S. Rounthwaite, Assoc.M-Inst.C.E., 
read a paper, in which he dealt with the housing 
of the working classes, the proposed technical 
school in the borough, and a new hospital pavilion. 
He said the adoption of the 1890 Act, having 
reference to the housing of the working classes, 
had in Sunderland received the careful attention 
of the council and of the health committee. <A 
largenumber of insanitary areas in the older part of 
the town were in 1892 inspected and reported on by 
the then medical officer of health (Dr. A. E. Harris, 
of Islington) and himself, and the health com- 
mittee confined their attention in the first instance 
to one of the worst districtsin the town—namely, the 
‘¢ Hat Case area,’’ which comprises, in streets, 
courts, alleys, land, and buildings, only about 
two acres, of which 2,404 yards or thereabouts are 
intended to be used for the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings, the remainder being thrown into 
adjoining streets and utilised for new streets. 
Allowing two persons to each room of the 480 
persons unhoused, provision will be made for 454, 
and the rentals from the erection of these work- 
men’s buildings will make a gross revenue of 
£978 188. 6d. per annum, whilst the outgoings 
are estimated at £332 16s. 6d., leaving a net 
annual income of £646 Is. 6d., which is sufficient 
to cover the interest and sinking fund on the 
total estimated cost of the scheme (£16,402). 
Respecting the proposed technical school for the 
town, the whole of the funds necessary for the 
erection and equipment of such have not yet been 
obtained. The probable cost of the whole scheme 
will be about £20,000; and of this sum about 
one-half remains to be provided. The council 
have purchased a most eligible and central site. 
With regard to the new pavilion in connection 
with the Sunderland Fever Hospital, it had been 
found necessary to increase the accommodation 
for patients. The new pavilion would be, like 
the others, one story in height, and would 
contain two large wards for male and female 
patients. Each patient would have a floor space 
of 156 superficial feet and an air space equal to 
2,028¢.ft., which was slightly more than was 
required by the Local Government Board. 


SUNDERLAND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Mr. J. C. Snell, borough electric engineer, read 
a paper on this subject, in the course of which he 
said :—A system of arc lighting in the principal 
public streets is about to be inaugurated. ‘The 
contract for lamps has been let to Crompton 
and Co., of Chelmsford, and these will burn four 


in series across the outers of the low-tension ~ 


three-wire system. The poles are being supplied 
by J. Spencer, of Wednesbury, and are of steel in 
two sections, the upper section tapering, and the 
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poles being set in ornamental cast-iron bases. 
The reason for the adoption of steel poles is their 
possible requirement for the supgort of overhead 
wires for electrical traction. The lamps will be 
suspended from swan necks at a height of 21ft 
from the ground, and will be placed about 60 
yards apart. Sunderland supplies current to its 
consumers at the cheapest rate in the three 
kingdoms (whether municipal or private company), 
the average price paid per unit during last year 
having been only 4°09d., and the next lowest 
having been Newcastleat 4-14d. A most gratify- 
ing increase in the motors connected to the mains 
has been obtained. In March, 1895, only 293H.P. 
was connected; at the present time we have 
2912H.P. These motors are used for various 
purposes, such as for lifts and hoists, chaff-cutting 
and corn crushing, printing presses, for driving 
workshop tools, pumping, and even for revolviog 
hair-brushes. -The demand is increasing so 
rapidly that extra boilers and steam dynamos 
will be again required for next year. 


VISIT TO THE PIERS AND DOCKS. 


The members afterwards proceeded by tram to 
Roker Pier Works, which they inspected, and 
then crossed the river to the South Docks, where 
they viewed the installations -of gas-driven 
pumping machinery at the graving docks, and 
then proceeded to the South Pier works and 
inspected the concrete and block making plant, 
and other objects of interest. The members were 
conducted over these works by Mr. H. H. Wake, 
M.Inst.C.E., engineer to the River Wear Com- 
mission. They next drove to the electric 
generating station, which was described by 
Mr, Snell, and then inspected the Corporation 
Swimming and Slipper Baths, and the Washhouses 
in High-street West. The members returned to 
the town-hall about five o’clock, where a short 
discussion on the papers which had been read 
took place. 
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PASSMORE EDWARDS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
EDMONTON. 
O* Saturday last, Dr. Richard Garnett, O.B., 
Keeper of the Printed Books at the British 
Museum, opened the new public library erected 
in Lower Fore-street, Edmonton, at a cost of 
about £4,000, exclusive of the site, and including 
the oak and pitch-pine fittings. Mr. Passmore 
Edwards gave £3,000 towards the total cost. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward laid the foundation stone 
in April last. The building is dedicated to the 
memory of Charles Lamb and John Keats. We 
illustrated the library in the Bumwp1nc News 
for April 9 last, with plans, view, and details. 
The builder is Mr. Arthur Porter, of Tottenham ; 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co. have supplied 
the gas-fittings and art-metal work; Messrs. 
Strode and Co. the heating apparatus. The fire- 
proof staircase is by Messrs. Wilkinson and Oo. ; 
the carvings and marble tablet are by Mr. 
Nathaniel Hitch. The clerk of works is Mr. 
Jno. C. Laight. The fittings are being executed 
by Messrs. Adamson and Sons. Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 

Dr. Garnett’s address dealt clearly with the 
value of free libraries in supplying the greatest 
need of the age. He pointed out that, just as 
monasteries afforded homes of learning in their 
day, and as colleges and grammer schools crept 
into existence to supply educational needs when 
monasteries appeared to have fulfilled their useful 
m1s810N, SO mechanics’ institutes and free libraries 
im our time had come to meet the demands of the 
age for sources of education such as schools and 
other institutions were not capable of giving and 
not intended to supply. Then again—and thus 
helping to complete his interesting historic analogy 
—the veteran bookman made reference to the fact 

at, just as monasteries and grammar-schools 

ere mainly the outcome of private benevolence, 
puilt and endowed by earnest men of learning to 
meet needs that were keenly felt, so nowadays 
the free library movement—truly a people’s 
movement, and one meeting the inarticulate and 
unaided yearnings of the poorer people of England 
—owed most of its success to men like Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, who realised the needs of the age and de- 
ster their best energies to the satisfaction of them. 
“A ere was now, much more than at any time in 
€ nation’s history, a great need for education 
as to the duties of citizenship. Every part of the 
world was now virtually next door to every other 
part; and unless we acquired a greater know- 
ledge than our ancestors concerning other lands 
and other peoples, we should suffer disagreeable 
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consequences as a nation, involving loss of life, 
unnecessary suffering, loss of trade, and neglected 
opportunities of advancement. The people, 
whose power in the end directed the affairs of 
the State, must be better informed on all 
questions, in erder to give a wholesome direction 
to the policies of our statesmen, for those who 
stood in ignorance and needed learning were too 
often more painfully and intimately affected than 
those who had possession of the necessary know- 
ledge. This work could only be done effectively 
to-day by free libraries, giving to the people great 
books, which tended to enlarge and humanise the 
mindsand develop harmony instead of chaos. There 
were, further, our great commercial interests 
depending in a large measure upon a knowledge 
which could not be gained at school, which had to be 
secured by miscellaneousand well-directed reading. 
The greatest obstacle to British trade was ignor- 
ance. This, existing in many forms, and the 
unfortunate arrogance that accompanied it, must 
be got rid of in order to secure real progress. 
Then, finally, among the many other useful ends 
served by free libraries, there was the possibility 
of some boy or girl, unconscious cf his or her 
genius, being awakened by the reading of useful 
books to a realisation of his own peculiar fitness 
for some branch of learning, and thus ultimately 
giving to the world the value of thought and 
services which might otherwise be unknown. 

Mr. Edwards, in responding to a vote of thanks, 
said that in addition to the need of free libraries 
there was another and a very pressing want that 
ought to be met. The working-class people of 
Edmonton—90 per cent. of the population—for 
whom the new library was built, wanted more 
time in which to use the library. How could 
men have much time for reading if three hours 
were spent in going to and coming from their 
work in various parts of London, and they were 
obliged to work every day for nine hours? He 
was not there to advocate any policy or to 
represent'any party; but he saw clearly that we 
could not reasonably expect public libraries to be 
turned to the very best account unless the people 
for whom they were erected had fair oppor- 
tunities of using them. Finally, he wished their 
educational work in Edmonton the best success, 
and hoped to hear in days to come that they were 
prospering. 

The party then adjourned from the Town Hall, 
where the public meeting was held, to the new 
Library, headed by a band and a procession con- 
sisting of members of the local fire-brigade, 
friendly societies, and trade unions, and Dr. Gar- 
nett, after opening the porch gates with a silver 
key, declared the building open for the perpetual 
use and enjoyment of the people of Edmonton. 
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WINDOWS BY LEWIS F. DAY.* 


R. LEWIS F. DAY is so capable and 
practical a writer, and so artistic and expe- 
rienced a designer, that we are prepared for a high 
standard of excellence when he places any fresh 
work before us for notice. His latest production 
of a literary character is a charmingly got-up 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Windows: a Book about 
Stained and Painted Glass,” fully illustrated, and 
really beautifully printed, while the neatness of 
the binding well befits so artistic a work. Mr. 
Batsford has evidently spared no pains in co- 
operating with the author in publishing a book 
worthy of their united reputations. The reader 
must recognise these qualities, which go far in 
favourably introducing the treatise which is so 
tersely inscribed by Mr. Day in the following 
terms: ‘‘ To those who know nothing of stained 
glass; to those who know something and want to 
know more; to those who know all about it, and 
yet care to know what another may have to say 
upon the subject—I dedicate this book.’’ 
concerned in its enjoyment are thus put on good 
terms with themselves, while the critic, no longer 
described as the ‘‘ gentle reader,’’ as he inva- 
riably used to be, can scarcely ignore the genial 
influence of so good-humoured an author who 
disarms criticism, at least to some extent, by 
frankly acknowledging that he has no claim to 
learnedness in this matter. Apart from the plea- 
sure afforded by the study of glass for windows he 
evinces but a modified concern, leaving to others 
—such as Winston and Westlake—the erudite 
task of precise historical information. The 
author’s aim has been to write as a workman 
addressing workers, setting out with the idea of 
tracing the course of workmanship, and to follow 
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* Windows: a Book about Stained and Painted Glass. 


By Lewis F. Day. London: Batsford. 21s. net. 


All 


the technique of the craftsman in glass from the 


12th to the 17th century, and then to show the — 


development of design, concluding with a chapter 
on style, this latter being introduced mainly for 
the use of those whe are in want of data, by 
which to form some correct opinion as to the 
period of a window when they see it. This is an 
attractive programme; but it has in the making- 


up of the book the appearance of going over the 


same ground two or three times, making it by no 
means always easy for the less attentive reader to 
follow exactly where the individual point intended 
to be emphasised comes in distinetively from 
much else which could be said on the same illus- 
trated example. All the drawings are in black 
and white, and we quite agree with Mr. Day’s 
observations as to the worthlessness of representa - 
tions of glass printed in colours. Mr. T. M. 


Rooke and Mr. John R. Clayton have lent some — 


charming drawings of windows, which much en- 


hance the value of the author’s series of more than’ — 


250 illustrations. The tints on the heraldic plan 
are indicated by the method of hatching adopted 
in the cuts. 

The beginnings of glass need not occupy our 
brief space, and we know that so long ago as 
2,300 years B.c, the Chinese are said to have 
made white glass of great purity. The Egyptians. 
made jewels of glass, and the Greeks and Romans 
worked glass in imitation of precious marbles. 
The records of the Early Christians describe 
stained-glass windows, and church inventories a3 
time went on soon make frequent reference to suck 
things; but the greater part of the Early Gothic 
glass still preserved to us scarcely ever contains 
specimens belonging to an earlier time than the 
date of the 13th century, such, for instance, as 


our English examples at Canterbury, Salisbury, 
and Lincoln. ‘ a a 
Speaking literally, ‘‘stained’’ glass and 
‘painted’ glass are two distinct things. Mr: 
Day thus defines them: ‘‘ Stained glass is glass 
which is coloured, as the phrase goes, ‘in the 
pot’—that is to say, there is mixed with the 
molten white glass a metallic oxide which stains 
it green, yellow, blue, purple, and so on, as the 
cas? may be—for which reason this self-tinted 
glass is called ‘ pot metal.’ . . 
‘pot metal’ is glass in which the colour is in the 
glass, and not painted uponit.”? . _ “Tn 
painted glass, on the other hand, the colour is not 
in the glass but upon it, more or less firmly 
attached to it by the action of the fire. A 
metallic colour which has some affinity with glass, 
or which is ground up with finely-powdered glass, 
is used as a pigment, precisely as ceramic colours 
are used in pottery painting. The painted glass 
is then put into a kiln and heated to the tempera- 
ture at which it is on the point of melting, whilst 
the colour actually does melt into it. 


upon asingle sheet of glass, ashas been proved at 
Sévres. Strictly speaking, then, stained and 
painted glass are the very opposite onetothe other ; 
but, in practice, the two processes of glazing and 
painting were never kept apart; ”’ the difference 
between the Earlyand Late work being that at first 
the painting was only used to help out the stained 


glass, and in the later the stained glass is intro- — 
duced to help out the painting. Slight as the — 
difference may seem it made a vast difference, 
and, being intentional on the part of the designer, 
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| means it is possible to paint a coloured picture — 
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so correspondingly did it influence his design. Mr. 


Day graphically describes the mosaic windows of 


Early times, and the method of mapping out a 
work, | 


Oriental lattices and Arab gph roe Ares 


window and the art of glazing in lead 
described and illustrated with sketches showing 
developments of the craft. 


entirely by the lead, is given by the drawi 
plain glazing from Bonlieu, which we re 
(Fig. 1). The lines are all in lead, but it is inter- 
esting to remark that some of them are mere dum- 
mies, strips of metal holding nothing, carried 
across the face of the glassonly, and soldered on 
to the more business-like leads at each end. The 
bottom right-hand corner of the drawing shows 
the bond fide glazing. ‘The cutting of the glassin 
the 12th century, the date assigned to this example 
by Viollet-le-Duc, was exceedingly difficult, and 
so was shirked. Mr. Day notices other specimens 
of the same subterfuge employed at Rheims and 
Chalons. ete 
The scheming of lead-glazing affords endl 
varieties, and then comes in the question of 
strength in the network of leads. The early use 
of paint and the comparative methods of early 


As a capital example 
of line-design, in which the composition is eS 
ace 


mosaic windows supply much that is eminently — 


‘ 


interesting, for, quite apart from the halo of | but, if so, German or Flemish artists had a hand} leads Mr. Da 
sentiment about the earliest work, and apartfrom|in it, and in the nave windows of Colo 
its picturesqueness, much of which is due to age 
and accident, there is almost always an evident 
knowledge and feeling for the materia), anda 
sense of treatment seldom found in what we may | 
term accomplished modern glass-painters’ work. 

Shaded glass painting, diapers and coated 
glass, white and. yellow stain, abrasion and 
painting out, all obtain a reference, with much 
information, which is impossible to condense, and 
80 we go on, only being able to thus briefly indi- 
eate the thoroughness of Mr. Day’s research, which 
must have taken him years to accomplish. 

The Middle Gothic glass was much influenced by 
what the author terms a wave of realism, and thus 
a naturalistic form of ornament occurs in what is 
known as the Decorated period, and, whatever its 
merits, a departure was thus established in 
carvings, metalwork, and painting decorations. 
The grisaille glass of this date was systematically 
_indicated by painted outlines, and not glazed with 

lead lines if it could be avoided ; 14th-century 
glaziers seldom complicated their quarry work by 
the introduction of strips of colour between the 
quarries. In Germany it was customary to use 
geometric patterns in diaper long after it had gone 
outin France. In these colour was of prime con- 
Sequence, whereas in the Earlier diaper the glazier 


Fria. 1.—Plain L2ad Glazing from Bonlieu. 


Fic. 2.—Fourteenth Century German Work. 
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‘was more concerned with the pattern. Fig. 2 isa 


l4th-century German diaper of heraldic] here given (Fig. 3), from one of which is 
The Fairford thoroughly representative. ; y th 
; | naissance detajl in the design are evident. This} promoters of the Manchester Ship Canal, princi- 
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from Nuremberg. 
‘window may have been executed in England 
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Fic. 4.—Plain Glazing—Lisieux, 
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Fig. 3.—Cologne Cathedral. 
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windows, all furnish subj 


which there is so much to 


Mr. Day has to tell of his 
training well befits him to 


artist in stained glass. 
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y todeal with 16th-century canopies 
gne | and cartouches, as well as plain glazings splashed 
Cathedral German glass reaches its limit, a figure} with jewels of colour sparingly, or enriched with 
heraldic centres. Fig. 4 isa charming pattern of 
plain lead-line glazing from Lisieux. Picture 
windows and the influence of mullions are con- 
sidered with examples—landscape in glass, bull’s- 


ts and rose windows, 


painted quarries, roundels; domestic and Italian 
glass, Netherlandish glass, Swiss and Dutch 


ects for much informa- 


tion. Then comes a chapter on style, another on 
how to see coloured glass, with some pages on 
mending properly. We have hardly done the 
volume justice: it is replete with examples, about 


be usefully said, and 


besides, the very plan of its arrangement prevents 
our making an epitome which may be considered 
quite satisfactory ; but we have said more than 
enough to induce the reader of this brief review 
to make a more intimate acquaintance with what 


subject. His earliest 
write upon it, seeing 


that he was apprenticed in the workshop of an 
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T the ordinary general meeting of the above 


society held at Savoy-street, W.C., on 


Monday last, a paper was read by Mr. J.D. 


Indications of Re- | Wallis on the compensation cases settled by the 
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pally under-the agency-of his partner, the late 
Mr. A. M. Dunlop. Mr. Wallis gave, as was 
necessary to-explain his subject, a long series of 


figures representing the land values, the com- 


pensations for disturbance and severance, and the 
other negotiations involved in a scheme of this 
He mentioned incidentally that after 


nature. : 
unsuccessful applications to Parliament in 1883 
*-and 1884, an Act was obtained in 1885, capital 


was raised in 1887, and during the latter year the 
first sod was cut, and the construction forthwith 
commenced. The canal was opened for traffic in 


1594. Its length is 355 miles, the depth of water 
26ft., the minimum bottom width 120ft., the 
average water-line width being 172ft. It follows 
generally the course of the rivers Irwell and 
Mersey from Manchester to Eastham, where it 
enters the channel of the Mersey, the rise of 60ft. 
between water-level at Eastham and water-level 
at Manchester Docks being maintained by five 
locks. The average width of land required for 
the water-way was from 200ft. to 300ft. for the 
355 miles. In addition, a large area was re- 
quired for docks, for the deposit of spoil, 
for deviation railways, for company’s railways, 
new roads, river diversions, and for tem- 
porary purposes. The total excavation necessary 
amounted to about 50 million eubic yards, nearly 
the whole of which had to be placed on adjacent 
land, covering about 1,300 acres. The land cut 
off by converting the sinuosities of the rivers into 
the straight canal had to be dealt with. Much 
of it was used for the deposit of spoil, but many 
frontage claims had to be met. Five deviation 
railways, each extending 1} mile on each side 
of the canal, had to be constructed for the 
purpose of carrying the rails at a level of 75ft. 
above the canal. The Parliamentary estimate 
forthe Bill of 1885 amounted, for land, com- 
pensation, interest, and expenses, to £1,100,000 
for some 3,500 acres or about £320 per acre, credit 
being taken for the sale of 1,700 acres of surplus 
and spoil land. The actual gross expenditure 
under the above heads had been £1,359,490, or 
an average of £291 per acre. Alteraticns in 
the Bill during its passage through Parliament 
had necessited the taking of some 1,200 acres 
more land, and it was therefore not possible to 
‘draw an exact comparison between the results 
obtained and the Parliamentary estimate; but 
the average cost was, as he had said, £291 per 
acre. Nearly 1,000 claims were sent in, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to some two-and-a-half 
millions, which were settled for as nearly as 
possible one half that amount. ‘The total area 
purchased was 4,664 acres, and the total 
expenses of purchase were £1,359,490. The 
price paid after allowing for chief rents 
and exceptional properties worked out at about 
£172 per acre, the price varying from £97 per 
acre for agricultural land near Warrington to 
about £5,000 an acre for building land at Man- 
chester. The author then proceeded to mention 
some detailed instances of prices paid in various 
localities. The agricultural distress of recent 
years had, he said, affected Lancashire and 
Cheshire less than some other localities, the rent 
paid by occupiers averaging some 40s. per acre, 
rising In some places: to 60s. The severance 
caused by the canal was more serious than in 
most ordinary cases, owing to its great width, 
and many costly swing bridges had to be con- 
structed to carry roads and waterways oyer it. 
lhe author proceeded to give some instances of 
compensations. In one case of an estate with a 
frontage to the Mersey £83,000 was claimed ; the 
witnesses for the company allowed only some 
£20,000, and the award was £28,900, or £240 per 
acre. In another case of 180 acres the claimant’s 
Surveyors put the price at about £73,000, the 
the company’s surveyors at £25,000, and the 
arbitrator awarded £37,000, or £209 per acre. 
In ‘Warrington township the average price was 
£250 per acre, in Latchford and Grappenhall 
£300 p.a., in Thelwall and Woolston £175 p.a., 
in Lymm _£115 p.a., in Rixton from £110 to 
£200 p.a., in Partington £140 p-a., in lrlam from 
£150 for agricultural land to £600 for building 
Jand, in Flixton £150 pa. In Barton-upon- 
St the agreed price paid to Sir Humphrey de 
rafford averaged £290 per acre, including 
park land, agricultural land, and land with a 
building value, and some allowance for severance. 
{n Pendleton about 50 acres, with a frontage to 
the river Irwell, cost £400 p.a. The Mode Wheel 
Mills were purchased under award for £21,174 
In eee 565 acres was Tah 

arbitrati ‘ : 
Five sida Deas Sa ee ae 
e -tane, Salford, cost £11,143. 


acquired under an 


Land for the Manchester Docks, comprising some | charge rate, it is reduced to a minimum by 


21 acres, cost £70,000. In Manchester, £15,000 
was paid for 1? acre of timber yard, with a saw- 
mill and machinery ; and Mr. Wallis gave several 
other instances of land values on the line of the 
canal. The total number of contested cases was, 
he said, 32 out of 954 claims, and the amount 
awarded by arbitration or jury was £332,000, as 
compared with £881,000, the amount of the 
claims settled by agreement. As to arrangements 
for possession, the author said little difficulty had 
been experienced, but in some few cases it had 
been found necessary to apply to the Board of 
Trade to appoint a surveyor to make the valua- 
tion for deposit, which course was often a great 
help in arriving at a settlement. Mr. Wallis 
next gave tables showing the amounts of the 
valuations made for the purposes of the deposit 
and the prices afterwards paid, which figures in 
the majority of cases very nearly approximated 
each other, although in some cases two equally 
able and competent surveyors took very different 
views of the value of the same property. Th 

average price per acre paid to agricultural tenants 
was £9 12s., the interest of a tenant from year 
to year extending to about e‘ghteen months. 
The ‘Surplus Lands Act’’ of the company gave 
them some exceptional powers of dealing with 
such lands, which comprised an area of some 
2,600 acres, and had been acquired for deposit of 
spoil, or upon counter notices from landowners, 
or to avoid severance claims, or for accommoda- 
tion works. . These lands were a valuable asset in 
the hands of the company, affording good sites 
for manufactories and warehouses. Land had 
already been disposed of for ship-repairing 
works, timber and coal wharfs, soap-works, cattle 
lairs, cold-meat stores, oil-tanks, and other pur- 
poses to the extent of some 127 acres. 
had originally a merely agricultural value; but 
the expenditure of 15 millions by the Canal 
Company had raised it to the value of building 
land, and there seemed little doubt that the banks 
of the new waterway would, in a few years, be 
lined with factories and warehouses, producing 
traffic and developing a trade which would pay a 
good return on the cost of the undertaking. 

After some remarks by Mr. A, Vernon, Mr. D. 
Mathews, Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. H. Hendriks, and 
Mr. Warner, the vote of thanks to the author 
was put and carried unanimously, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


‘| shedding of the active material. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—IX. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Execr. Enos. 


ACCUMULATORS (continued).—DISTRIBUTION. 


ENERAL REMARKS.—The requirements 
of a good secondary cell are large capacity, 
solidity, durability, efficiency, and cheapness. 
The only method of getting large stora 2, 
capacity and the capability of giving heavy dis- 
charges is to expose considerable surface ; thus, 
with the _-type of the E.P.S. cells, 30sq.in. of 
active surface on the positive plate is required 
per ampére, and, although this is somewhat 
excessive as compared with newer plates, it 
emphasises the fact that to render storage cells 
less wieldy and more compact, the positive and 
negative plates must be interwoven, as shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 15. 

As will be observed, the positive and nogative 
plates are made up by connecting a number of 
small plates (called sections) in parallel so as to 
expose a large surface, and by taking one more 
negative section than positive it is clear that both 
sides of the positive plate are formed, and are 
effective in storing energy. Thus, the total 
superficial area of peroxidised surface—i.¢., the 
areas of both sides of the positive plate are 
countered to obtain the effective surface—is a 
measure of the amount of energy which can be 
stored. In other words, the capacity and dis- 
charge may be taken as being strictly proportional 
to the amount of active material involved. The 
capacity of a cell is usually given in ampére- 
hours ; thus, a 15-plate (7 positive and 8 negative 
—there always being one more negative than 
positive) E.P.S. cell has a capacity of 330 ampére- 
hours, so that it may discharge 30 ampéres for 
11 hours, or 22 ampéres for 15 honrs, and so on. 
For convenience in indicating the polarity of a 
cell the lead bars connecting together the sections 
and called lugs are painted, the positive red and 
the negative black. 

Since internal resistance diminishes the dis- 
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placing the plates as near together as possible, 
the usual distance between a positive and negative 
section varying from jin. to jin. In practice, 
this distanze is found sufficient to allow the 
required quantity of acid being used, and also to 
permit the paste to fall to the bottom, should it 
become detached, and so prevent short-circuiting 
the plates. At this point we may a’so mention 
that the positive and negative plates are in all 
cases separated by using insulating combs, forks, 
or separators made of ebonite or celluloid. 

The E.M.F. of a storage cell or accumulator 
depends entirely upon the combination of the 
material of the plates and the acid used, and with 
lead plates (as commonly used) the E.M.F. of one 
cell is from 2 to 2°5 volts, and with » cells con- 
nected in series, the E.M.I. of the battery is 
m times that of a single cell. By enclosing the 
plates in glass cells, facility of inspection is 
assured. 

Working and Faulis—The character of the 
success of the working of accumulators corre- 
sponds very largely to the care and attention 
they receive. When abused they rapidly de- 
teriorate, and give more or less trouble when 
working. Nothing is so. conducive to good 
results as keeping the cells well charged, and 
nothing tends to spoil a cell as heavy and pro- 
longed discharges. In fact, a rule which should 
never be broken is never to completely discharge a 


cell. The faults which attend the working of 
accumulators, 


particularly in isolated installa- 
tions, are :— 

1. Disintegration and loss 
material. ‘ 

2. Short-circuiting of plates. 

3. Buckling of plates. 

4. Sulphating. 


As we have already indicated, many improve- 
ments have been effected in the manufacture and 
construction of storage cells, resulting in increased 
capacity and durability, so that the tendency of 
the above-mentioned faults to occur is diminished, 
unless the cells are abused. Thus, if the cells are 
left fully discharged, or even only partly dis- 
charged for a long time, there is a tendency 
produced to set up local action, especially in the 
positive plate between the peroxide pellets and 
the grid. This, of course, pictuers unequal 
action in different portions of the plate, and a 
Small pieces of 
the active material fall out, and if they do not 
fall to the bottom of the cell they may rest 
between two adjacent plates and so short-circuit 
and discharge the cell. To prevent short-circuiting 
the cell, should much disintegration take place, a 
space from 2in. to 3in. should be allowed between 
the bottom of the containing vessel and the 
plates. Furthermore, not only do the short- 
circuiting pieces of plate discharge the cell, but 
they also prevent that cell being properly charged 
and so receive its share of stored energy, in 
addition to which the quantity of active material — 
is diminished, resulting in diminished capacity. 
Another result of the unequal action in different 
portions of the plates is to produce buckling or 
bending of the positive plate. We have already — 
mentioned that during use the plates expand and 
contract, so that with unequal action we naturally 
get unequal expansion and contraction, and so 
the plate buckles, tending to permanently short- 
circuit the cell. It is also clear that when once 
a plate buckles, the distance between the opposite 
parts of the adjacent sections is changed, and ' 
therefore the internal resistance varies from point 
to point, and different parts of the plates take 
more current (during charging) and give out less 
current when charging. This action increases 
the tendency to unequal treatment at different 
points of the plates. A moment’s consideration — 
will suffice to show the advisability of building up ~ 
a plate by means of a number of sections con- — 
nected in parallel rather than by means of asingle © 
large one. 

Frequent excessive discharge and the neglect 
of plates in the condition just. mentioned 
diminishes the specific gravity of the acid, and a 
white deposit of lead sulphate is produced, 
especially on the positive plate. This lead sul- — 
phate is a bad conductor of electricity, so that — 
the internal resistance of a cell in this condition — 
er is increased, and its capacity materially 

iminished. To remove the sulphate, extra care 
and continued overcharging must be employed. 
Nor must the cells be discharged at their normal 
rate until the sulphate is removed. 

In all cases the makers of storage cells supply 


of peroxide or ‘active 
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instructions for working accumulators, and it is 
important that the instructions be strictly adhered 
to. The following notes are from those supplied 
by the E.P.S. Company, and will serve as a 
general outline for the management of storage 
batteries in use. 

Solution.—The sulphuric acid must be perfectly 
free from impurities, such as arsenic, nitric or 
hydrochloric acid, and must be diluted with pure 
water to a specific gravity of 1:19. Brimstone 
acid (specific gravity 1:84) should be slowly 
peer into the water, and well stirred and cooled 

fore taking the specific gravity. The propor- 
tions are about 21 gallons water to 4 gallons acid. 
The acid solution may be obtained from the 
makers ready for use, and it is important to 
remember that the acid should zot be added until 
everything is ready for charging: The solu- 
tion is added until it covers the negative plates 
fully half an inch. 

First Charge.—The first charge commences 
immediately the cells have been filled with solu- 
tion, and should continue until the solution of 
each cell has become milky, owing to gasing of 
both positive and negative plates, when the 
specific gravity should have risen to at least 1-195 
or 1-2. This charge usually lasts about 30 hours, 
and on no account should the charge be stopped 
during the first twelve hours. 

General Charging.—Partial charging and then 
exhausting the cells is bad; the charge should 
always continue until the acid turns milky. The 
cells should always be kept fully charged, and as 
soon as possible after a discharge they should be 
recharged. When the discharge has been 
excessive, it is better to recharge gently at first, 
and to gradually increase to the normal value. 
Should any cell not turn milky, it should be 
examined and cleaned, and then cut out of the 


circuit until it attains its normal condition.. 


During charging the acid tends to evaporate, and 
any loss by evaporation should be made up by 
adding distilled water, and not acid. Evapora- 
tion may be minimised by using covers or spray 
arresters made of a non-conducting substance, 
such as glass. ean 

Connections between the plates should be 
soldered or burnt. If not, they must be kept 
thoroughly clean, and all brass or copper con- 
necting-pieces should be protected with vaseline 
or paraffin-oil. 

When the cells are not required for a time, 
they should be charged at least once a fortnight, 
and on no account must the acid be removed. We 
have already remarked that the specific gravity 
of the solution increases with charging; it also 
decreases whilst discharging. In fact, the specific 
gravity of the solution indicates the condition of 
the cell, it is therefore of importance to make 
regularly observations of the density of the solu- 

~tions, and by recording these and other observa- 
tions, exact information of the condition of the 
battery is secured. Below a copy of the tabular 
form issued by the Chloride Electric Storage 
Syndicate is given, and is strongly recommended 
to all using accumulators. If the cells are in 
good working order, there should be the same 
variations in the density of the acid in all the 
cells, and the voltage on open circuit should 
remain constant when the cells are fully charged. 
_ The following are the headings of the daily and 
___ weekly records referred to above :— ria 
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As is probably well known, the specific gravity 


of the solution is obtained by means of a hydro- 
meter, and at least half an hour should elapse 
after the charging of the cell is completed before 
the specific gravity of the cell is taken, so that 
the solution is in its normal condition. Cell- 
testing voltmeters should also be used for takin 
the E.M.F. of each cell. 
Having pointed out the faults, we may now 
mention the advantages of using accumulators. 


1. The current from charged accumulators is 
available at any instant. 

2. Lamps fed by accumulators give a steady 
light without fluctuation, as the accumulators are 
practically self-regulating. 

3. When used in conjunction with dynamos 
for lighting purposes, accumulators smooth down 
all irregularities of driving. Accumulators are 
therefore particularly adapted for use with gas- 
engines. 

4. Accumulators are particularly adapted for 
isolated plants in connection with the lighting of 
private houses, since the dynamo may be placed 
some distance from the house, so that noise, 
vibration, and smell are avoided. They may be 
charged when convenient. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


The distribution of electricity comprehends the 
study of the best means of disposing of electrical 
energy economically to a number of receiving 
mechanisms. This study includes the considera- 
tion of the choice of a system of distribution from 
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a variety oi systems, to suit the particular re- 
quirements and needs of the case; the expendi- 
ture of capital and loss of energy ; the control, 
regulation, and permanence of the working con- 
ditions of the conductors forming the network. 
It is thus evident that the problem of distribution 
is one of the most important problems encountered 
by the electrical engineer. The systems of dis- 
tribution vary principally by reason of the 
different methods of arranging the conductors as 
indicated. by the arrangement of the receiving 
apparatus, which is indicated by the service which 
they have to perform. And here it may be 
remarked that the character of the success of an 
installation corresponds largely to vhe attention 
paid to the selection of the means to distribute 
the electrical energy. 


The Linés+We have already defined an electric 
circuit as the complete path traversed by elec- 
tricity, and for lighting and power purposes an 
electric circuit is composed of. 


1. A source or generator to impress the 
required electrical pressure (E.M.F.) on to the 
circuit. 

2. The line or conductor connecting the source 
with the receivers. 

3, The receiving mechanisms, such as lamps, 
motors, &¢c. 


It is with the second that we have now to deal. 
The term ‘‘line’’ is here used to include the 
conductor, supports for the conductor, such as 
posts, culverts, insulators, and protecting devices 


‘| generally. ‘The essentials of a line are :— 


1.. Continuity, so as to form a connecting-link 
between the generator, lamps, &c. This is 
assured by using a continuous metallic conductor 
as lead and return. “— 

2. Protection, so as to prevent leakage and to 
secure safety. This is assured by introducing high 
insulation resistance, and by inclosing the con- 
ductor in casing and culverts or by supporting 
it on well-insulated posts, as in aérial lines. 


As is well known, metals ‘are the best con- 
ductors of electricity, and consequently metals 
are invariably used so as to give the continuity 
required. The conductor may be solid, or 
composed of a number of wires stranded together. 
Stranding gives flexibility, and avoids the 
rigidity of thick bars or rods, so that the con- 
ductors may be the more easily handled- 
Generally the conductors are of circular section, 
in which form they are more conveniently 
covered for insulating purposes, and rarély im 
practice do we find solid wires. exceeding 0:08in. 
in diameter (No. 14 8.W.G.). It thus follows 
that the main cables are almost invariably 
stranded wires, whilst for branch wires leading 
to and from single lamps a single conductor of 
No. 22, 20, 18, or 16 S.W.G. is often used. 
Many fire insurance companies, however, insist 
that No. 20 must be the smallest, and No. 18 the 
largest, single conductor used in an installation. 
The stranded cables used as mains for carrying 
large currents are made up of a number of wires, 
usually consisting of 3, 7,19, 37, 61, or 91 strands, 
the wires composing the strands being Nos. 22, 
20, 18, or 16 S.W.G., according to the carrying 
capacity of the cables required, and if seven 
No. 16 wires are used to form a strand, the cab!3 is 
termed a 7/16 cable, the former number always 
referring to the number of separate wires, and 
the latter to the gauge of the wire. In prac- 
tice, 3/22, 7/16, 19/14, 37/18 cables are much used. 
Presently the laws relating to the proper carry- 
ing capacity of wires will be considered, but 
before doing so it is necessary to discuss the 
question of insulation. 

Insulation.—As we have already pointed out, it 
is just as necessary to confine electricity in well- 
defined paths as it is to supply means of conduct- 
ing electricity—that is, conductors must be 
insulated. For this purpose materials (called 
insulators) which offer a high resistance to the 
passage of electricity are used to surround and 
completely envelop the metallic conductors with 
a perfectly uniform and continuous coating. The 
following are among the best insulators :—Air, 
oils, paper, indiarubber, guttapercha, resinous. 
and bituminous compounds. In some cases for 
temporary work, and for dry situations, the insu- 
lation consists of cotton or hemp woven into a. 
braid and well soaked with indiarubber solution, 
pitch, tar, or resin. For electric light and power 
cables the essential properties of a good insulator 
are :—(1) High specific resistance or resistivity ; 
(2) mechanical strength and toughness—this is- 
partly secured by increasing the thickness or 
number of layers; (3) durability ; (4) flexibility 
with no tendency to crack; (5) capability to 
resist abrasion; (6) should be homogeneous (to 
resist disruptive discharges), waterproof, and not 
affected by temperature, moisture, acid, and gases. 

Of the various materials possessing the above 
properties to a greater or less degree, experience 
points to the superiority of the various forms of 
indiarubber when properly prepared and of good 
quality. Atthis point it will be well to refer 
to the characteristic properties of fibrous materials, 
guttapercha, and indiarubber. 

Fibrous materials, such as braid of hemp or 
cotton saturated with insulating compounds, are 
specially adapted for very dry situations and low 
pressures. For damp situations they are never 
recommended, since they readily absorb moisture, 
and so lose their iosulating properties. 

Guttapercha, although extensively used for 
submarine cable cores and underground telegraph 
lines, has not proved itself suitable for insulating 
electric-light and power cables. Its main defect 
is its low melting-point and a tendency to soften 
at low temperatures. Consequently, there is the 
possibility of the metallic conductor displacing 
itself because of its weight ; and since the tempera- 
ture of the conductor increases with increase of 
current, there is much to prevent its wide 
adoption. It is practically useless for tempera- 
tures higher than 100° Fahr. and for exposure to- 
the atmosphere in cold weather or in very dry 
places, in which case it becomes brittle, and 
readily cracks. It is, however, suitable for 
immersion in water between temperatures of 40° 
and 80° Fahr. sa 

Indiarubber of all substances fulfils the requisite 
properties to a high degree; but there is the dis- 
advantage that the best rubber, especially that 
brought from Para, is very expensive, in addition 
to which there is a tendency to set up decomposi- 
tion of the rubber if pure rubber alone is used 
when the temperature rises. Consequently, 
yarious combinations of rubber have been intro- 
duced. ‘When first used for insulating cables, 
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the pure rubber was cut into strips, and wrapped 
spirally round the conductor, this being the 
easiest way of applying it, and requiring only 
very simple machinery. A cable made in this 
manner is by no means satisfactory, az the cover- 
ing is not homogeneous or waterproof. The 
application of a little heat—as, for example, by 
dipping the cable in hot water—will make the 
overlapping edges stick together, so that for 
the time it appears to test well in water; but 


this very sticking together is the result of the 


rubber commencing to decompose, and the de- 
composition, once started, will rapidly increase, 
_e, cially at high temperatures, and will eventu- 
“ally destroy the rubber, both mechanically and 
electrically.’’ 
Lo overcome this difficulty, a compound rubber 
has been introduced, the rubber being thoroughly 
mixed and kneaded together with litharge, 
French chalk, oxide of zine, barytes, lampblack, 
sulphide of lime &. The result is a compound 
mechanically stronger, and less likely to decompose 
than pure rubber, and although the specific in- 
sulation resistance is diminished somewhat, a very 
satisfactory insulating material is produced. The 
form ef rubber, however, which experience has 
shown to satisfy the conditions imposed for in- 
Sulating materials is vulcanised rubber. The 
operation of vulcanising, or curing, as it is some- 
times called, is a method of treatment to prevent 
decomposition of the rubber. It is a process of 
mixing a small quantity of sulphur with pure 
rubber, and subjecting the mixture to a tempera- 
ture of from 250° to 300° Fahr. 
_ Experience has shown that vulcanised rubber 
18, more durable than pure rubber ; that it is 
mechanically stronger, more flexible, and capable 
of withstanding a higher temperature without 


injury. This result is due to the chemical com- 
bination which takes place between the rubber 
and sulphur during the operation of vulcanisation, 
in consequence of which the decomposing action 
of pure rubber is neutralised. 

A layer of pure rubber is often interposed 
between the copper wire and the vulcanised 
rubber that surrounds it, because if an excess of 
sulphur be used when vulcanising, the free sul- 
phur acts on the copper, and produces deteriora- 
tion. At the present time, vulcanised rubber is 
extensively used. 

In practice, the branch wires do not require so 
high an insulation as the main cables, although 
circumstances vary considerably, and cach case 
should be considered separately. For most cases 
an insulation resistance of 300 meg-ohm-miles is 
sufficient for branch circuits, and 600 meg-ohm- 
miles for the main circuits. In a few cases, 
especially for very dry situations, the branch 
wires may require only 150 meg-ohm-miles as 
the insulation resistance, although the use of 
such Jow insulation resistances is not recom- 
mended, and its use should be restricted for 
lighting and power circuits. 

The following is the description of the insula- 
tion of the qualities just mentioned :— 


Vulcanised Rubber Insulation (300 to 600 meg- 
ohm miles).—Insulated pure indiarubber, then 
vulcanised indiarubber, indiarubber-coated tape, 
and the whole vulcanised together, braided, 
tarred flax, and coated preservative compound. 

Pure Rubber Insulation (150 meg-ohm miles),— 
Insulated one coat prepared cotton tape, india- 
rubber, a second coat of prepared tape, braided, 
tarred flax, and coated preservative compound. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DEWSBURY. 


WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR 
DEWSBURY. 


ANY readers were puzzled last week, prob- 
ably, by the appearance on p. 718 of what. 
purported to be the ground-floor plan of these 


schools, which we otherwise correctly illustrated. 
The plan that was given was wrongly inserted, — 


having nothing to do with the above schools, 
but belonging to a subject yet to be given. 
We herewith give the ground-floor plan in 
question. 
Lane Fox, of Dewsbury. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. | 


HE London County Council has determined, 

L upon the recommendation of its Building 
Act Committee, to apply to Parliament next 
Session for some important amendments in the 
London Building Act, 1894. Ina report upon 
the matter the committee point out that recent 
decisions in the High Court as to the construction 
to be put upon certain sections of the Act are 
such as appear to render the working of the Act 
as it stands very difficult. The first point in 
which amendment is desired is with reference to 
the procedure in the case of dangerous structures. 
Some delay has occurred owing to a recent 


decision of one of the magistrates as to the — 


service of the necessary summonses, in which he 
held that service by affixing a copy upon the 
remises was not sufficient unless the Council 
had, after some reasonable inquiry, failed to find 
the owner. 


summons with which he had declined to proceed, 
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The architect of the schools is Mr. J. . 


The High Court, when applied to — 
for a mandamus to the magistrate to hear the 


t 


- architects and builders. 
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decidcd that if the Council made reasonable 
inquiry, and could not discover the owner, a 
summons could be served by affixing a copy on 
the premises, but discharged the mandamus on 
the technical ground that no evidence was 
given before the magistrate that such inquiry 
had been made. The committee think that 
that decision will put a serious difficulty in 
the way of proceedings, as it must involve 
im each case a search for documentary proof 
of the ownership of premises before a summons 
can be taken out, as without evidence of 
ownership the case might be dismissed, with 
costs against the Council. They consider it 
essential that structures certified to be ina 
dangerous state should be dealt with with the 
utmost promptitude, and this will, they say, be 
impossible if such inquiries, which have never 
hitherto been required, have to be made. The 
section of the London Building Act dealing with 


_the matter is to be so amended as to make it 


clear that in all cases of dangerous structures all 
documents in proceedings may always be served 
on some person on the premises to whom such 
documents relate, or, if no person be found on 
the premises, by affixing such documents thereto. 
An amendment of section 14 of the Act is also to 
be asked for, in order to make it clear that no 
part of any new building shall be erected with its 
boundary fence or wall at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of ‘the road. An 
amendment of another section is desired to make 
it clear that no working-class dwelling shall be 
erected within 20ft. from the centre of the street 
or way on which it abuts. Amendments are also 
to be asked for in relation to the clauses pro- 
viding that penalties for certain offences under 
the Act can only be enforced when an order of 
the magistrates is not complied with. 
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OUTLET AND INLET VENTILATING 
APPLIANCES. 


W®* have received a copy of Messrs. Hayward 
. Brothers and Eckstein’s new ventilator 
catalogue, in which several excellent inlet and 
outlet ventilators “are shown. The ‘‘lmproved 
Sheringham ’”’ ventilator (Eckstein’s patent) for 
the admission of fresh air through external walls, 
without the discomfort of draught, is a great 
improvemeut on the old form. ‘Lhe front valve 
is allowed to open inwards, as far as desired, 
which directs the current of fresh air upwards to 
the ceiling, where it spreads and forces the air 
of room up the chimney. The front, or valve, 
can be adjusted to any angle, or closed entirely 
by a cord and weight. The ventilator is made in 
iron, japanned bronze, white and gold, or gal- 
vanised, and in four sizes—9in. by 3in., 9in. by 
6in., 13}in. by 6in., 15in. by 10in., to suit the 
brick-courses, and the prices are very reasonable. 
The “ Khola’’ new inlet ventilator has a fixed 
front, with hanging valve on the top, which 
is allowed to open as required by a cord. 
Several patterns of improved ‘mica out- 
let ventilators’’ are shown, square and oblone 
in shape, and having brass 
Some of these are on the ‘‘ hit-and-miss ”’ 
principle, and can be closed if necessary. The 
**Choop’’ patent noiseless ventilator, for the dis- 
charge of vitiated air into smoke flues, the 
“Union ”? ornamental inlet ventilators, Hay- 
ward’s ‘“‘ Louvre’’ ventilator, a very good type, 
and other patterns are shown, all deserving the 
notice of architects and builders. Particulars can 
be obtained of the manufacturers, Messrs. Hay- 
ward Brothers and Eckstein, Ltd., Union-street, 


Borough, 8.E. 
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The Sanitary Inspector's Handbook. By ALBERT 
Taytor, Assoc. San. Institute, &c. Second 
Edition (London: H. K. Lewis, Gower-street). 
—The author of this handbook is a competent 
authority on sanitary matters and a practical 
inspector of nuisances, and his book will be found 
of service to all in his vocation. Asa means of 
comparing the law of public health of the 
Metropolis and other parts of the kingdom, the 
work will be found of service not only to 
sanitary authorities and inspectors, but to 
The author gives a 
useful alphabetical synopsis of the provisions 
of the Acts. Every sanitary question receives 


_ attention : abatement of nuisance and procedure, 


house drainage, testing closets, soil and waste- 
pipes, gullies and traps, ventilators, meat inspec- 


_ tion, slaughter-houses, lodging-houses, factories 


trellis fronts. | 


and workshops, dairies, &c. ‘The pages are full 
of carefully-prepared illustrations of sanitary 
apparatus and details of traps and drains, as 
Duckett’s self-acting slop-water closet, Crapper’s 
Kenon trap, numerous kinds of patent joints, as 
those of Doulton’s and others; forms of house 
inspection, of notices to owners, &c., and other 
useful data, and the book will be found of great 
use to those who are seeking to quality for 
inspectors._—Later Renaissance Architecture in 
England, by Joun Butcner and Muryyn E. 
Macartney (London: B. T. Batsford, High 
Holborn). Part IL. of this valuable series of ex- 
amples o the English Renaissance, being domestic 
buildings, erected subsequent to the Elizabethan 
period, maintains a high character. ‘These 
photo-prints are of excellent quality, sharp and 
clearly defined in the detail, and have been 
specially prepared for the work. In the present 
part twenty-six tinted plates are given, all repre- 
senting examples of Later Renaissance domestic 
buildings. Several very beautiful and typical 
specimens of the style are selected ; amongst them 
is Raynham Hall, Norfolk, a balanced structure of 
Toaic Classical features of imposing size, brick and 
stone, the centre adorned with engaged Ionic 
columns supporting a pediment on a rusticated 
basement, the end, with scroll gables, surmounted 
by pediments. The Customs House, King’s Lynn, 
has almost a French feeling about the design, and 
high hipped roof with its cupola. Of late work 
verging on the Classical taste of the 18th century 
isthe Temple of 7>lus at Kew Gardens, Qeen’s 
College, Oxford; the gateway and cupola, 
Houghton, Norfolk; Ely House, Dover-street, 
W..; and a corner of South Audley-street, very 
typical examples of two different phases ; views of 
Greenwich Hospital, Hampton Court Palace river 
front. A fine interior view of the Library, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, shows the handsome carved 
bookcases between the windows, with details of 
panelling. Less known examples, but of great 
interest, are Wolvesey House, Winchester ; 
Lyttenhanger, Herts, a fine brick front; a house 
in West-street, and Swan House, Chichester ; 
Farnham Castle staircase. A fine carved stair- 
case is that in a house in High-street, Guildford. 
Two admirable examples in interior decoration 
are among the plates from the Skinners’ Hall, and 
from a house at Epsom. ‘The work is to be com- 
pleted in six parts, at a guinea a part. Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, by W. ADDINGTON 
Wits, LL.B., London, of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law (London : Batterworth and Co., 
Fleet-street, E.C.).—This little handbook of the 
Act gives, in a concise form, the provisions and 
schedules of the Act which comes into operation 
on the Ist of July next year. The law will revolu- 
tionise the existing relations between employers 
and their workmen who have been injured, and 
it is necessary that the employer and workman 
should study the statute, so as to enable them to 
understand their position and to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. The Act casts upon employers 
a great responsibility —viz., to make provision for 
every workman injured by accident in their em- 
ploy. Theinsurance companies and other benefit 
societies will be greatly affected by it in different 
ways. The workman himself ought to acquaint 
himself with the provisions, so as to enable him 
to consider a joint scheme as a substitute for the 
Act by which they will be able to make terms 
advantageous to both parties. According to 
this Act the employer is compulsorily called 
upon to insure his servants against injury 
by accidents. It is limited to accidents in 
certain trades where the risks are great, 
and the sections extend to injuries arising 
from accident. These provisions are set out 
clearly with notes, and the schedules appended 
show the method of assessing the amount ; arbi- 
tration for this purpose being substituted for 
litigation. Every employer and workman ought 
to study this little summary A new and 
cheaper edition of Practical Buildin7 Construction, 
by J. P. Aten (London: Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, 7s. 6d.), is issued. ‘There is no better book 
for the student, or for men actually engaged in 
work, and its price now brings it within the 
range of everybody. The Comm-reial Uses of 
Coat-Gas, by Tos. Fiutcner, F.C.8. (Fletcher, 
Russell, and Co., Ltd., Warrington, Manchester, 
and London), is a little volume of notes, the 
result of thirty years’ experience, on the practical 
results of coal gas a3 a fuel. Valuable data and 
figures will be found on gas-supply ; pipes, their 
areas, minimum bore, and greatest length, and 
the cubic feet supplied, the gas consumption per 
hour of different bores. The heating-power of 


gasis given, from which it appears that lc.ft. 
of coal-gas will melt 2lb. of ice, heat one ga'lon 
of water 50° Fahr., heat 1,500c.ft. of air 30° 
Fahr., boil one pint of water, keep an iron plate 
1ft. square at 380° Fahr. for fifteen minutes, &c. 
Drying by heated air, press-heating, and various 
industrial and domestic uses are treated in 
separate sections. This little book will repay 
study by all gas consumers and engineers. 


—————— ¢ a —____—_ 


CHIPS. 


The contract for the erection of the Edward 
Richard Memorial Church at Ystrad Meurig has 
just been let for £1,515. It is proposed to erect a 
tower at a cost of about £1,000, in addition to the 
church, | 


An infirmary is about to be added to the work- 
house at Falmouth, from plans by Mr. Powell. 


‘Mr. W. H. Dunstan, of Falmouth, is the clerk of 


works, and the tender of Messrs. Rich and Son, of 
Penryn, has been accepted for the work at £1,980. 


The tender of Mr. J. Hampton Matthews, Harro- 
gate, of £2,155 for the works in connection with the 
Bilton (Harrogate) sewerage scheme has been 
accepted by the Knaresborough Rural District 
Council. 


The St. Olave’s Guardians have appointed Mr. 
George Hillier clerk of the works at ths new union 
offices which are to be erected at Shad Thames, 
Tooley-street, and which will cost, with the site, 
nearly £30,000. 


The first half-yearly meeting of the West of 
England and South Wales Federation of Master 
Builders was held on Monday in last week, under 
the presidency of Mr. August Krauss, at the Guild- 
hall, Bristol. The conference was well represented 
by delegates from Bath, Bridgwater, Bristol, New 
port, Mon., and Weston-super-Mare. The chairman 
remarked that it was now six months since the 
federation was formed, and there was now peace in 
the entire district. 


A mural tablet in statuary marble has been placed 
in the church of SS. Peter and Paul, Brockdish, 
Scole, in memory of the late Lord Justice Kay. It 
is elliptical in form, with the arms of the deceased 
judge carved and emblazoned in colours. There 
was an elaborately-carved canopied monument, de- 
signed by Mr. J. K. Colling, put up in the church- 
yard some time back in memory of the late Lady 
Kay, and this has simply had an inscription added 
to it. Both of these works were carried out by 
Messrs. J. Forsyth, of Finchley-road, Hampstead. 


On Saturday memorial-stones of a new Sunday- 
school in connection with Grenville Wesleyan 
Chapel, Hotwells, Bristol, were laid. The scheme 
involves an outlay of £2,090. The buildings will 
accommodate between 300 and 400 children. They 
will occupy a site contiguous to the chapel, with 
which they will be connected, and will include 
a large schoolroom, with an open-timber roof, and 
four small classrooms, with offices. The buildings 
will be erected with local red facing bricks, relieved 
with Bath stone dressings. The architects are 
Messrs. S. Paul and James, and Messrs. Hastabrook 
and Sons, also of Bristol, are the builders. 


The contemplated scheme for the Quarrier Con- 
sumption Hospitals of Scotland will cost about 
£60,000.. There will be six hospitals, containing in 
all 200 beds. “Over £20,000 has now been received, 
which has been expended on the first hospital and 
necessary buildings. 


Mr: W. J. Dibdin, late chief of the chemical andi 
gas department of the London County Council 
staff, was presented, on Saturday, with an illu- 
minated address by De. F. Clowes, the new chief, 
on behalf of the officers of the department. ~~ 


1S. Z 

A font has just been despatched by steamer a 
the new cathedral at St. John’s, Newfoundland. [t 
has been designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scot, F.S.A., 
under whom the cathedral, which was unfortu- 
nately consumed by fire a few years ago, is being 
rebuilt by sections, as means allow. The font is in 
the Decorated style, and has a central shaft sur- 
rounded by columns of polished Levanto marble. 
The bowl is circular, and of the same mottled 
marble. The font, which is of exceptionally large 
proportions, girthing over 10ft., has been made in 
the studio; of Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Longbrook-street, Exeter, by whom the carved oak 
fittings in the choir were also executed, 


The Secretary for War has directed that the | 
attention of officers commanding troops shall be 
given to the necessity of intelligently and energetic- 
ally carrying out the portions of the Queen’s 
Regulations which relate to teaching so'diers useful 
trades, and effecting repairs to barracks by the 
regiments occupying them. The Commander in 
Chief adds his opinion that it should be extremely” 
rare for troops to be unable to execute such repairs 
as may be requisite to keep their barracks in order, 
with the co-operation of the Engineer and Barrack 
Departments, 
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OBITUARY. : 

Aronitects and others who were more or less 
acquainted with the late Mr. J. AtpaAm Huraton 
will learn of his death with unqualified regret. 
In a quiet unassuming way Aldam Heaton carried 
out with a freedom from affectation a great 
variety of work, and in co-operation with his old 
friend, Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., furnished 
and decorated many country houses and other 
buildings in an unconventional style and in the 
best of good taste. Aldam Heaton was an 
instinctive artist, and although he entertained an 
unqualified dislixe to the productions of the mere 
manufacturer on the one hand, he was equally 
severe on the queer and extravagant methods of 
what has been called the ‘‘art and crafty ’’ school. 
Mr. John Aldam Heaton was born at Leeds in 
1830, and he died on Saturday, the 20th inst., in 
London. A few years ago a paralytic seizure 
commenced a long and sad illness, from which he 
partially recovered, keeping to work almost to the 
very last. He was educated at Repton, Derby- 
shire, one of the old foundation schools, and was 
the sonof Mr. John Heaton, partner of the old 
firm of Aldam, Pease, and Co., dealers in York- 
shire fabrics. He was apprenticed as a dyer 
and weaver, and at the age of 30 Mr. Heaton 
introduced many improvements in the Jacquard 
loom, while he was employed as a manufacturer 
in Bradford. His tastes were, however, far more 
in accord with the artistic side of his business, 
and his early endeavours at design developed in 
attractiveness to such an extent as to induce him 
to leave his Yorkshire business and settle in 
London in 1875, when he began to design 
embroidery and decorative painting. His skill 
soon brought him work, and as business extended 
Mr. Heaton embarked successively in furnish- 
ing, upholstery, cabinet-making, mural orna- 
ment, and stained-glass making. The Teutonic 
and Majestic steamers were decorated by him, 
and the ornamentation of saloon dining-cars 
for the London and North-Western Railway 
were among his undertakings. Several churches 
were enriched by his designs, and stencilling in 
his hands developed into a fine art. At the 
present time his establishment in -Bloomsbury- 
street is exceedingly busy, and lately some large 
ceilings of elaborate character were executed by 
him for a new palace in India. Mr. Heaton had 
considerable literary ability, and was a racy and 
forcible writer. He read papers of much value 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Architectural Association, and other artistic 
societies. He wrote for the Art Journal on 
‘‘Colour”’ and ‘‘ Form.’? In 1889 Mr. Heaton 
edited a big work on ‘‘ Furniture and Decora- 
tions in England During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ in two folio volumes, published by Mr. 
Bumpus. We gave a portrait of Mr. Aldam 
Heaton in the Burtpine News for April 25, 1890. 


_ Te sudden death is announced of Mr. Onarizs 
Joun Suopprr, F.R.I.B.A., a well-known archi- 
tect, having an extensive City practice. Mr. 
Shoppee, who was in his 74th year, was at his 
office in John-street, Bedford-row, on Saturday, 
the 13th inst., when he appeared to be in 
excellent.health, and on the Sunday following 
he attended Divine service at the chapel of 
Gray’s-inn, as had been his custom for upwards 
of forty-six years. On the Monday morning, 
however, he was suddenly taken ill, and he 
passed away at his residence, 41, Mecklen- 
burgh-square, on Thursday morning, the imme- 
diate cause of death being failure of the heart. 
He was well known and respected in the City as 
a member of various guilds. Mr. Shoppee was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph Shoppee, of 
Uxbridge. His family had. been connected with 
that town for four generations, and he was born 
there on December 9th, 1823. He was educated 
at Uxbridge School, and then became the pupil 
of the late Mr. Thomas Morris, of Regent- 
street, subsequently entering the office of 
Mr. Railton. In 1851 Mr. Shoppee commenced 
to practise on his own account at 61, Doughty - 
street, _ Gray’s-inn, and in 1878, together 
with his eldest son, who had then joined him 
removed to new offices at 22, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row. Two years after commencing practice 
he passed the examination for district surveyor 
while he was admitted an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1862, anda 
Fellow of the Institute in 1880. He was elected 


“ Fellow of the Surveyors’ . Institute on its 
oundation in 1868, became a member of the 
council in 


1870, vice-president 


: : in 1885, « 
president in 1892, eee 


holding the last-named office 


for two years. During this period he served on 
the Tribunal of Appeal with regard to the 
Metropolitan Building Act, and he also repre- 
sented the institution at the congresses of sur- 
veyors held at Paris in 1879 and 1889. He had 
considerable experience as an arbitrator and 
umpire in references and compensation cases, and 
also as an assessor in architectural competitions. 
In addition to the Surveyors’ Institution, he was 
connected with the Surveyors’ Association, and 
at the time of his death was, with one exception, 
the senior member of that body. He was az 
active member of various City guilds. On three 
occasions he served the office of master of the 
Armourers and Braziers’ Company, and he was, 
in fact, the immediate past-master of that 
company. He was also a past-master of the 
Barbers and Glovers’ Companies, and, as a 
member of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, he did much to advance the cause of technical 
education. The restoration of the old hall of the 
Barber Surgeons’ Company was carried out under 
his direction. Together with his son, Mr. Charles 
Herbert Shoppee, he acted for the Home and 
Colonial Society in the erection of the Reynolds 
Memorial Schools and the Evans Memorial 
Chapel, and he was also responsible for the erec- 
tion of many blocks of buildings in the City. For 
many years he was annually elected deputy- 
governor of the French Hospital, as a representa- 
tive of the old Huguenot family of ‘ Chapuis,’’ 
the original name of his great-grandfather. He 
was also a vice-president of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society and of the 
Ex-Libris Society, and a member of the American 
Numismatic Society, and was regarded as an 
authority upon heraldry and scarce books and 
prints. The practice will be carried on by his 
son, Mr. Herbert Charles Shoppee. The funeral 
took place on Monday at Uxbridge Cemetery. 


Tue death occurred in Edinburgh on Sunday of 
Mr. Kenneru Maruresoy, in his eighty-first year. 
For a number of years Mr, Mathieson took an 
active part in the public affairs of Dunfermline. 
Entering the town council in 1853, he sat con- 
tinuously till 1877. For six years he was Provost, 
and during that time was instrumental in getting 
a Bill passed for the introduction of a water 
supply from Glensherup. Healso saw the scheme 
for the erection of the present suite of municipal 
buildings carried through. Mr. Mathieson was 
aman of conspicuous business ability, and as a 
contractor carried out many important works. 
Along with his father he built the new bridge at 
Stirling, and he was the contractor for the Dun- 
fermline and Stirling railway, besides being 
engaged in various large undertakings in England. 


Mr. H. H. Brown, member of the contracting 
firm of Coleman, Ryan, and Brown, of New York 
City, which is building the large Croton dam, 
died on November 9 on the steamer Puritan, while 
on his way to Boston, Mass. He was one of the 
richest contractors in the United States. He 
began work asa labourer in the construction of 
Central Park, New York, and rose to be an ex- 
tensive employer of labour. 
the construction of the Union Pacific and other 
railroads in the West, built the Park Avenue 
tunnel in New York City and two sections of the 
new Croton aqueduct, and had just completed 
some extensive work in changing the grade of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
lines in the vicinity of Boston. 


A boys’ department is being added to the board 


schools at Erdington, Birmingham, from plans by | 


Mr. C. Whitwell, at an estimated cost of £5,700. 


The well-known Conciliation Hall in Burgh- 
street, Dublin, which of late has been utilised as a 
corn store, has just been transformed into the Grand 
Lyric Music Hall under the direction and from 
plans by Mr. W. H. Byrne. Messrs. Meade and 
Son were the contractors. 


A special meeting of the Health Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation was held on Monday for the 
purpose of considering certain rearrangements of 
the staff of the department consequent upon the 
resignation of Mr, H. P, Boulnois, city engineer and 
building surveyor, After some discussion, it was 
decided to recommend the City Council to promote 
Mr. William Goldstraw, deputy-building surveyor, 
to the position of building surveyor to the corpora- 
tion, and to increase his salary from £350 to £450 
per annum. The meeting also resolved that a 
successor to Mr. Boulnois as city engineer be ad- 
vertised for, a salary at the rate of £1,000 a year 
being offered. A sub-committee was appointed to 
deal with the applications, and make recommenda- 
tions to the general committee, : 


He was engaged on 


_Jheld last week to consider an outline of the ~ 


Building Jartelliqenee, 


A.pEBuRGH. — Building operations continue 
very active at this quiet East Suffolk watering- 
place. A new detached residence has been 
erected on the Aldeburgh Park~estate by Mr. 
G. O. Knowles, and leased by Mr. Woodcock, 
architect, who will soon come into residence. 
Another house on the same estate, which is now 
being roofed in, is from a design of Mr. Thomas 
Key, the contractor being Mr. J. E. Stannard. 
Many of the plots of nearly an acre in extent on 
the Crescent estate have been sold, A new resi- 
dence, from the design of Mr. Thomas Key, has 
been completed by Mr. G. A. Knowles, who is 
building a very large residence on the eastern 
portion of this estate, from designs by the same 
architect, for himself. At Brudenell-terrace, five 
marine residences, each five stories in height, are 
in course of erection; the plans are by Mr. T. 
Key. The South Lodge estate has changed 
hands, the older portion having been purchased 
by Mr. G. O. Knowles, and cleared ready for a 
terrace of houses, from designs by Mr. Wade, a 
London architect. Improvements are also notice- 
able in the main street. Colonel Smyth having 
sold the London House property, the site will be 
cleared, and the purchaser has instructed by Mr. 
H. J. Wright, of Ipswich, to design a new resi- 
dence. 


BrruincHam.—aA number of large Gothic villa 
residences are in course of erection in the Wood- 
bourne-road, Edgbaston, on the building estate 
of the Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Edward Airey, of Gillott-road, in 
this city. At the village of Knowle, about nine 
miles from Birmingham, a number of old cottages 
belonging to Mr. Samuel Scoltock, having a 
frontage of about 70ft., have been entirely re- 
modelled. The whole of the internal portion has 
been “ gutted,” the building raised several feet, and | 
the front elevation—Gothic in style—brought up 
to date, by the insertion of bay and two-light 
windows, porch, shop-front, ornamental cornice, 
chimney caps, moulded barge boards, &c. The 
contractor was Mr. S. Needle, of Knowle. The 
architect for the above buildings is Mr. J. Statham 
Davis, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham. ~ 


Eprixnpurcu.—A new United Presbyterian 
Church, in Fountainhall-road, was formally 
opened on Thursday in last week. The church has 
been built from the designs of Mr. Graham 
Fairley, architect, Edinburgh. Alike in plan 
and design, the edifice is an adaptation of the — 
13th Century Gothic architecture to the require- _ 
ments of a modern church. Included in the plan 
are the traditional nave, aisles, transepts, and 
chancel ; and while the nave is wide in span, the - 
aisles are narrowed to side passages. There is no 
gallery. The chancel, in which stands a com- — 
munion table of oak, is reserved for the use of the 
elders, and the choir are accommodated in the 
east transept, where accommodation for the organ, 
which is built to designs by Mr. Eustace Ingram, 
London, is also found. A low parapet wall of 
stone is built in front of the church, separating 
the ground from the footway, instead of the iron 
railing usually adopted. There are several 
stained-glass windows, most. of them gifts — 
from members of the congregation. Two 
of the windows in the chancel were 
brought from the former church in Infirmary-— 
street. The windows lighting the aisles are 
also in stained glass. 
represent historical Old Testament characters, 
while on the west the representations are of New _ 
Testament figures. The pulpit is of Caen stone — 
and red marble, and in the niches are figures of 
the Saviour and of the Apostles Paul and Peter. — 
The desk is of polished brass work. In the centre 
of the chancel is a lectern of hammered brass- 
work, and on the east side a font of the same 
material as the pulpit—both gifts. 
will accommodate a congregation of 600. The 
seats are of pitchpine, stained a dark green tint ; 
and the roof is of open-timber work, also stained. 
Provision is made for the lighting of the building 
by means of electricity, the heating being on the 
low-pressure system. Behind the chancel are the 
halls and offices. The large hall gives accom- 


modation for 200, and is furnished with an 


open-timber roof. 
about £8,000. 


GuLascow.—A meeting of the sub-committee of 
the Glasgow Corporation Parks Committee was — 


The building is valued at 


. 
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On the east side these ~— 


The church 
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_ scheme proposed for the sculpture and carved 
_ work of the new Art Galleries. The following 

chief carvers were recommended :—North facade, 
William Shireffs, 287, West Campbell-street ; 
south facade, J. C. Young, 197, Dumbarton- 
road ; east and west facades, William Vickers, 
221, West Regent-street ; bronze figures on 
towers and north porch, A. M‘F. Shannon, 7 
Scott-street, Garnethill; central hall, R. A 
M‘Gilvray and Ferris, 129, West Regent-street ; 
and east and west courts, James M. Sheriff, 20, 
Canning-place. It is estimated that the work 
will cost £15,644. There is a provisional sum of 
£5,007 included in existing contracts which is 
available towards the proposed expenditure. The 
sub-committee adjourned consideration of the 
scheme in order that more information might be 
Pet batons them as to the cost of the sculpture 
work. 


_ Hatrax.—A group of gas offices, which has 
just been completed for the gas committee of the 
town council, is situate in Mulcture Hall-road 
(adjoining the gasworks), and has a frontage to 
that road of 225ft. It consists of drawing- 

- office and plan-rooms, engineer’s, engineer's 
clerks’, general, and coke offices, store-room and 
store-keeper’s office, telephone room, waiting- 
room, and lavatories on the ground floor, with a 
hall and staircase. The first floor provides 
committee-room, laboratory, photometer, and four 
store-rooms. Adjoining are two houses for night 
and day foremen. ‘The workshops are adapted 
for the various works connected with the making 
of lamps, meters, and general repairs. The 
basement consists of store-rooms for pipes and 
fittings. The work has been carried out’ by local 
firms, from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. W. D. Horsfall, architect, of 9, 
Harrison-road, Halifax, who was also intrusted 
with the borough electric light works for the 
same council. 


Lorpsuie Lanz, S.E.—The new Passmore 
Edwards Public Library in Woodwarde-road, 
Lordship-lane, Dulwich, was formally opened on 
Wednesday by the Lord Chancellor. ‘Lhe library 
is one of the numerous institutions of this class 
presented by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, and 
occupies a site given by the Dulwich Estate 
Governors. It has been erected from designs by 

Messrs. Charles Barry and Co., and under their 
superintendence. The building is of red brick, 
and with Bath stone dressings and moulded- 
brick strings and cornices. The floors are fire- 
proof, and are constructed on the principle of 
Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., of Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. Messrs. James Gough and 
Co., of Hendon, took the contract at £5,834, and 
Mr. J. Bint was the clerk of works. We illus- 
trated Messrs. Barry’s design in our issue of 
Oct. 25, 1896. 

Norrine Hitu-carz, W.—The plans of the 
new Coronet Theatre have just received the final 
approval of the London County Council. Mr. 
W. G. R. Sprague is the architect. The build- 
ing will occupy a site in High-street, Notting 
Hill-gate, open on three sides, having frontages 
to High-street, Johnson-street, and Uxbridge- 
street. The frontage is to be entirely of white 
Portland stone. The audience will enter to the 

. better part of the house direct from the High- 
street. The house is to be on the two-tier 
system, and is without a single column, the con- 
struction throughout being of concrete and steel. 
On the lowest level are stalls, pit-stalls, and pit, 
the first circle consisting of dress-circle and bal- 
cony, and second circle consisting of amphitheatre 
seats and gallery. The stage is some 40ft. deep, 
with a width of 65ft., and a height of 55ft. to 
grid. The decorating and furnishing throughout 
will be in Louis XVI. style, and the electric 
light will be employed. The theatre will be able 
to accommodate some 2,000 persons, and will be 
ready for opening early next autumn. ‘The cost 
will be about’ £25,000. 


Partick, Guascow.—St. Bride’s Church, in 
Rosevale-street, Partick, was opened on Saturday. 
The new church is of undressed stone of a 
red colour, with a roof of open timber. ‘The 
church proper will accommodate 800 persons, 
and, in addition, there is a hall accommodating 
300. Internally, the building consists of an open 
nave, free of galleries; an aisle, separated from 
the nave by an arcade of four arches, and with a 
gallery ; a deep chancel for the choir and the 
Communion table, a side chapel, an organ- 
chamber, and a font recess. The estimated cost 
is £4,000. Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, Glasgow, 

is the architect. 


> 


-with a copper dome. 
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Pupsry.—A new Baptist chapel, erected at 
Littlemoor, Pudsey, was opened on Saturday. It 
will supplant an old and incommodious building 
which has been used for 47 years, and which will 
now be converted into a Sunday-school. The new 
edifice has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Hodgson and Farrar, architects, Bradford 
and Pudsey, and is in a plainly-treated Classic 


.| style, the front being relieved with dressed ashlar 


piers and moulded cornices. The chapel, which 
has a gallery running on three sides of it, provides 
sitting accommodation for about 600 persons. At 
the east end is a choir and organ gallery, separated 
from the chapel by a semi-circular arch. The 
whole of the pews, which are of pitch-pine, radiate 
to the rostrum. Tho latter is of pitch-pine an 
mahogany. ‘There are three yestries on the level 
of the chapel floor, and advantage has been taken 
of the fall in the site to get a kitchen, rooms for 
a Young Men’s Christian Association, and two 
classrooms in the basement, but above the level of 
the ground. The ceiling of the chapel is treated 
with a lantern running the length of it, relieved 
with ornamental plaster-work. ‘The heating is 
by hot water, on the low-pressure system. 


Srrerron.—The Bishop of Lichfield consecrated 
on Wednesday a church at Stretton, Burton-on- 
Trent, which has been built by Mr. Gretton, of 
Sudbury Hall, at a cost of considerably over 
£30,000. Itis a cruciform edifice of stone, with 
a massive céntral tower. The interior fittings 
and the furniture are elaborate in character. 
There is a high screen, and the church is also 
provided with a south chapel. The roof decora- 
tion is rich, and the east window, by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, cost over £1,000. The whole of the 
woodwork is of oak, and for the most part carved. 
The church also contains an organ. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 400 persons. It has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., Westminster. 


WrexHam.—New business premises for Parr’s 
Bank were opened last week, the site having a 
frontage of only 27ft. to High-street and 30ft. 
to Church-street. ‘The whole of the ground floor, 
with the exception of a side entrance and stair- 
case, is given up to the bank, and consists of a 
room 24ft. square and 12ft. 6in. high. The 
fittings are of oak, and the floor of mosaic paving. 
On the basement are the strong-room and plate- 
store, voucher-store, private room, and heating 
apartments, lavatory for bank officials, and coal- 
store. Light is reflected to the basement rooms 
by means of Hayward’s semi-prism pavement 
lights, with tiled wall-space below. ‘The stair- 
case to the first floor is formed entirely of con- 
crete, with walls lined with cream-glazed tiles. 
The first and second floors are divided up into 
suites of offices, and on the top floor there is a 
living-room for the caretaker. In order to devote 
as much space as possible to the banking-room, 
the outer walls have been constructed of sufficient 
thickness only to insure strength and stability, 
and the massive Classic columnar type of archi- 
tecture identified with banking premises has been 
departed from, the exterior having been treated 
in a phase of Hnglish Renaissance. The outer 
walls are faced with stone from the Abenbury 
quarries of the contractors. The angle of the 
two adjoining fronts is emphasised by a project- 
ing octagonal turret, which, carried up through 
three floors, rises above the main roof, crowned 
The structural work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Davies Bros., of 
Wrexham., The carving -on the facades is the 
work of Mr. F. G. Lloyd, Victoria-place, Man- 
chester. ‘The gasfitting- and ornamental iron- 
work are by Messrs. Hardman, Powell, and Co., 
of Birmingham, and Messrs. Waygood and Co., 
of Falmouth-road, London, supplied the lift. 
The whole has been carried out from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. H. 
Swainson, M.8.A., architect and surveyor. 
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The West Ham Corporation have instructed Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell, F.R1I.B.A., to prepare plans for 
the erection of public swimming and private baths 
at Plaistow, E. 


The aggregate realisation at the Mart last week, 
as officially reported by the Hstate Exchange, was 
£126,943. The tone of the market was very satis- 
factory, the competition for good investments being 
brisk, and good prices maintained. Landed property 
was only represented by one estate, which had, how- 
ever, to be withdrawn. This week bricks and 
mortar formed the staple supply, with the exception 
of several large blocks of building land at Brentwood 
and Shenfield, Essex, which were sold on Tuesday. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Srvguntar Acrion As To SEwER ConsTRUCTION.— 
Wuitrretp vy. THe Bishop AUCKLAND URBAN 
Disrricr Counoim.—This action, tried before 
Mr. Justice Wright and a jury at the last Durham 
Summer Assizes, was brought to recover damages 
for injury done to the plaintiff's houses, 18 and 
19, Princes-street, Bishop Auckland, caused by the- 
alleged negligence and breach of duty on the part of 
the defendants, in not properly maintaining and 
repairing a sewer which was under their control. 
The sewer was laid along Prince:-street in 1866, and 
the houses in question were built in 1871 or 1872. 
The pipes of the sewer were the same as those im 
common use at the time, but without proper flanges. 
to prevent the escape of sewage. In 1879 the sewer 
was taken over by the defendants. Before 1892 the 
sewer was repaired, and again in 1892 part of it 
became defective owing to subsidence, and had to be: 
repaired. Mr. Lindsay, the defendants’ surveyor, 
ordered the pipes to be taken up for a distance of 
ten yards on each side. In 1895 the plaintiff's 
houses, which were lower down the street than the 
place where the repairs were done, were flooded 
with sewage, causing the damage complained of. 
It was contended for the plaintiff that the 
defendants, having knowledge of the defective con- 
dition of the joints of the pipes, were negligent 
ia allowing the pipes to remain in the ground. 
In summing up to the jury, the learned Judge left 
the following questions to the jury :—(1) Were 
the foundations of the plaintiff’s houses insuffi- 
cient? Answer.—No. (2) Was the defendants’ sewer 
badly constructed originally—that is, before their 
time, and, if so, in what respect? Answer.—It 
was badly constructed in consequence of defective 
joints. (3) Was the defendants’ sewer improperly 
and negligently maintained or repaired by them, 
and, if so, in what respect? Answer.—The sewer 
was improperly and negligently maintained, because 
the defendants did not examine the drain the whole 
length of the street on the second occasion upon. 
which they opened it out. (4) Was the damage 
caused entirely by the bad situation or bad founda- 
tion or bad construction of the houses? Answer,— 
No; it was caused by the water from the sewer. 
Mr. Strachan, Q.C., for the defendants moved on 
Monday last for judgment. It was a non-feasance 
for which no action would lie. The proper remedy 
for the plaintiff was to complain to the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Public Health Act, 1875, sections 
15 and 299), The jury had not found as a fact that. 
the damage was caused by not doing repairs which 
they had undertaken to do. It was not suggested 
that there was negligence in maintenance or doing 
the repairs. In 1892 there was no need to do more 
than they did. The plaintiff must show that the 
defendants did something or neglected to do some— 
thing which they ought to have done. He cited 
‘¢ Atkinson vy. Newcastle and Gateshead Water- 
works Company,’’ ‘Robinson yv. Mayor and 
Corporation of Workington,”’ ‘‘ Leek Improvement 
Commissioners v. Justices of Staffordshire,’’ and 
“‘ Cowley v. Newmarket Local Board.’’ Mr. Justice 
Wright, in giving judgment on Monday, said he- 
thought the findings were contrary to the evidence. 
He could not say they were perverse. He had to 
assume that the verdict, such as it was, was right. 
Assuming it to be right, he saw no ground 
of liability except misfeasance in the sense that 
there was something improper or negligent in the 
way in which the works of maintenance or repair 
were done. Before 1892 there were partial and 
local repairs done to the sewer. In 1892 another 
local and partial collapse occurred. That was made 
good—not for the whole length, but partially. He 
should say that all was done that ought to have 
been done, The jury found otherwise, The jury 
thought it was reasonable and proper to open up. 
the whole of the length of the. sewer. The jury 
thought it was negligent todo part of the work, 
and not the whole. Upon the findings he could not 
do otherwise than enter judgment for the plaintiff. 
Stay of execution was granted pending an appeal. 


Re J. W. Bowres.—This failure occurred in 
December, 1895, the bankrupt formerly trading as 
a contractor at New Wandsworth and Battersea. 
He had previously absconded, and the Official 
Receiver subsequently set up a claim to three barges 
upon the ground either that they belonged to the 
bankrupt, or that they were in his possession, order, 
and disposition, as reputed owner, with the consent 
of the respondent, Mr. James Neal, retired con- 
tractor, formerly carrying on business at Wands- 
worth. It appeared that Mr. Neal, at about the end 
of 1889, having amassed considerable property, de- 
cided to retire from the business, and to give up 
the same to his nephew, the bankrupt. He asserted, 
however, that the gift so made did not cover the 
barges. In giving judgment on Monday, Mr. 
Justice Wright said he did not think he ought to 
ho'd as a matter of fact that the bankrupt had 
become the owner of these valuable barges, as it 
was cleat that they had not been specifically trans- 
ferred to him byghis uncle, Mr. Neal. Nor had the 
Official Receiver proved to his (the Judge’s) satis- 
faction that the bankrupt was the reputed owner of 
the barges, as it was principally a land business, 


and the barges were generally lying away from his 
wharf. Nor was there any evidence of credit 
having been given to Bowles cn the strength of his 
being possessed of the barges. On both grounds, 
therefore, the motion of the Official Receiver failed, 
and must be refused with costs. 


Land Dratys orn Srwers?—Lonpon AnD 
NortH - WESTERN Ratuway ComMPANY Y. THE 
Rurat Disrrict Councin or Runcorn.—The 
plaintiffs in this case, heard by Mr. Justice Stirling 
on Tuesday, were the London and North-Western 
Railway and the Great Western Riilway Com- 
panies, and they claimed an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from connecting new sewers of the 
defendants in the township of Helsby and parish of 
Frodsham, in the county of Chester, with certain 
land drains and ditches belongiog to the plaintiffs, 
and from causing or permitting sewage or water to 
flow from the said new sewers into tle said land 
drains and ditches of the plaintiffs. The question 
at issue in the case was whether the land drains and 
ditches, which had been constructed by the plaintiffs 
or their predecessors in title on their own lands, 
were now vested in the plaintiffs, or, as the plaintiffs 
alleged, had under the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, become vested in the defendants 
as the rural sanitary authority of the district. The 
plaintiffs were the successors of a rail way company 
for the purpose of making a railway from the 
Chester and Birkenhead Railway to the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway. This rail- 
way was made about the year 1850. At 
the- trial the defendants’ case was rested 
on the alleged user of the ditches in ques- 
tion for the purpose of carrying off the sewage 
from certain houses near the Jine. ‘This sewage, it 
was alleged, passed from the ditches into pipes and 
drains which had been constructed by the plaintiffs 
for the purpose of land drainage, and consequently 
it was contended that these had become sewers 
within the meaning of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
and were now vested in the defendants. Mr. Justice 
Stirling, in giving judgment, came to the conclusion 
upon the evidence that a certain quantity of sewage 
did find its way from the houses in question into the 
pipes or drains on the plaintiffs’ land, but at the 
same time there was nothing to affect the plaintiffs 
with knowledge that before 1896 such sewage did 
so pass into their system of drains or pipes. His 
Lordship further came to the conclusion ot fact that 
these drains and pipes were not constructed for the 
purpose of carrying away sewage from any house, 
but were constructed (in the language of the 
Act of 1845) for the purrose of carrying the 
water ‘‘as clearly from the lands lying near 
or affected by the railway as before the making 
of the railway.” After referring to sections 
f, 13, 15, and 21 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, His Lordship then said that the 
contention on behalf of the defendants might 
be stated as follows :—The pipes and drains were at 
the present time, and were previously to 1896, used 
de facto for the drainage of more than one building 
only; consequently they were ‘‘ sewers”? within the 
definition of section 4, and were vested in the de- 
tendants under section 13. To this the plaintiffs 
answered (1) that none of the owners of the houses 
in question had acquired against the plaintiffs any 
legal title to send sewage into these pipes and 
drains: that according to the doctrine of “« Mulliner 
v. Midland Railway Company,’’ approved by the 
House of Lords in ‘Ayr Harbour Trustees Vv, 
Oswald,”’ it was competent for the plaintifis at any 
tame to put an end to the user which had taken 
place, and that the vesting under section 13 did not 
put an end to this right—see “Reg. v. Godman- 
chester Board of Health,”’ where a strong opinion 
was expressed that the Public Health Act, 1848, 
was not intended to interfere with rights of a 
private nature: (2) that the rights vested in the 
plaintifis by the special Act for a specific purpose 
could not be held to be overridden by a subsequent 
statute conferring on a public body general powers 
for a different purpose; and (3) that the pipes 
and drains in question, if sewers within the Act, 
were ‘‘sewers made and used for. the purpose 
of draining land under a local or private 
Act of Parliament,” and consequently fell within 
the second exception in section 13. His Lord- 
ship came to a conclusion in favour of the 
plaintiffs on this third point, and it was conse- 
quently unnecessary for him to express a concluded 
Opinion on either of the othertwo. With respect, 
however, to the first, his Lordship was not satisfied 
that the plaintiff’ argument was consistent with 
the general scheme of the Pablic Health Act, 1875, 
It seemed to his Lordship that the pipes and drains 
were made under the special Act. Hue therefore 
gave judgment for the plaintiff, 


Action By A CONSULTING ENGINEER.—Before 
Mr, Justice Channel] last week, Mr. A. M 
Fowler, consulting engineer, of Manchester and 
London, and formerly borough engineer of Salford 
brought an action against Mr. Wood, a brick 
manufacturer, to recover £15 lds, for professional 
Services, Ten guineas had. been paid into court by 
defendants as sufficient. Mr, Bassett Hopkins said 
the facts were that the corporation of Stockport had 
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some drainage works to be carried out, and they 
called in Mr, Fowler as a consulting engineer of the 
first rank. The drainage contract was got by 
Messrs. J. and W. Meadows, who gave an 
order for bricks to the present - defendants, 
Mesrs. P.. and §. Wood, whose place of 
business is at West Bromwich. Ultimately a 
dispute arose between Messrs. Meadows and 
Wood as to the amount of money due to the latter, 
there being a difference in dispute of considerably 
over £800. An action was brought at Birming- 
ham Assizes in March last, and the plaintiff was 
sub; cenaed to give evidence. He went to Birming- 
ham, and spent some time having consultations and 
giving evidence. The case was finally referred to 
Stafford for arbitration, when the defendants got 
an award ; but the present charges were only with 
regard to the Birmingham action, Plaintiff gave 
evilence, and said his charges were for three days 
—two at Birmingham and one day travelling there 
—at ten guineas a day; one day and a half for 
searching documents and getting evidence ready ; 
for the time of his assistant, at 2s, 6d. an hour, and 
out-of-pocket expenses. In vross-examination by 
Mr. Shakespeare, he said part of the charge was 
for a consultation with the counsel for the other 
side. He only stayed in Birmingham one night, 
and yet he had charged three’days’ hotel expenses ; 
but he was away from home for more than 36 
hours. He was subpoenaed by both sides. Plaintiff 
was being further cross-examined when his lordship 
adjourned the case. 


Cram For Spxrcrric Prrrormance.—In ‘the 
Court of Appeal, on Friday, before the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Chitty and Vaughan 
Williams, an appeal was heard, ‘‘Cook vy. Wil- 
liams,”’ from a decision of Mr. Justice Kekewich’s, 
Mr. J. M. Cook, tourists’ agent, brought an action 
for specific performance against the five daughters 
of the late Lady Watkin and Mr. O. F. Giddy, 
estate agent, of Pall-mall, in respect of an alleged 
contract for the sale to him of the mansion and 
estate of Mount Felix, at Walton-on-Thames, After 
negotiation, the defendants, it was contended, had 
agreel to sell the property to the plaintiff for 
£21,250, and he had paid a deposit; but ultimately 
the ladies declined to complete the contract. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich held that there was no completed 
contract in writing, and dismissed the action, and 
their Lordships now confirmed the judgment, and 
dismissed the appeal. 


Wuat Constitutes A Burtprnc? — Before the 
Bristol magistrates on Nov. 12, Alfred J oseph 
Neale, 23, West-street, St. Philip’s, was eummoned 
by Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, the surveyor to the cor- 
poration, under the Bristol Improvements Acts, 
1840 and 1847, for causing to be pulled down for 
the purpose of repairs a part of a-shop front or 
outer boundary—to wit, the cornice and the facia of 
23, West-street aforesaid, and did unlawfully 
neglect to build the whole of such front or 
outer boundary so that the boundary should range 
in the general line of the front walls of buildings in 
West-street. Mr. W. H. Wise, assistant town 
clerk, prosecuted, and Mr. F. E. Weatherly defended. 
In opening the case, Mr. Wise said that the former 
premises of 23, West-street were laid down by the 
late Mr. Josiah Thomas, contractor. In thesummer 
of last year a fire occurred at the shop, and 
damaged the front. In June it was found that a 
portion of the front had been removed, and a new 
cornice, facia, and roof had been substituted. 
Notice of this ought to have been given, but 
this was not done, and it was not till the new 
parts had been put in that it came under the notic3 
of the corporation. The questioa was whether the 
new work was or was not part of the outer boun- 
dary. He contended that it was.—Mr. Richard 
Slaughter, building inspector to the corporation, 
said that the upper part of the shop now projected 
beyond the boundary wall. There was a facia. 
board round the top of the building before the fire, 
and in consequence of it it became very charred. 
Witness told the foreman of the work that if this 
facia board were removed the shop would have to 
be set back in a line with the bank. Witness sug- 
gested that it should be cased or pieced, in order not 
to bring the affair under the compulsory powers of 
the Act. The board, however, was subsequently 
removed.—Mr, Fred. John Williams, assistant in 
the office of the city surveyor, deposed to visiting 
the shop on June 19, with the late Mr. Josiah 
Thomas. By {Mr. Weatherly: He could not men- 
tion a single case in which, when a shop-front had 
been charred and the remains removed, the owner 
had been required to set back.—Mr, Thomas Henry 
Yabbicom, city surveyor, said that the building line 
he determined on was made by him on Sept. 14.— 
Mr. Weatherly submitted, in face of this, that no 
anterior plans made for this building line, or 
evidence as to Mr. Thomas’s intentions to carry out 
certain ideas, was admissible.—Mr. Edwin Bailey, 
foreman to Mr. Harris, builder, said that he was in 
charge of the work of renovation at West-street,— 
Mr. W. L. Bernard, architect, deposed to having 
visited the premises, 23, West-street. As far as he 
could judge, the parts removed - were parts of the 
rhop front. He considered the parts removed were 
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+hearing was again adjourned. 


parts of the outer wall.—Mr. Cowper Jones, arc 
tect, having given evidence for the prosecution, 
Mr. F. Weatherly, for the defence, said that an 
adverse result of that case would be a very serious 
thing for his client. That was a cri 1 pro 
ceeding, and if there was any doubt in the 
case they had to give the benefit ofit to the de- 
fendant. The basis of the Acts rested on the fact 
of men making a vacancy on their iand. Intention 
had also to be considered. When construing an 
act of taking down they had to look to the intention, 
and he contended that the same held with regard to 
burning down. Turning to the matter of the build- 
ing line, Mr. Weatherly argued this point from the 
technical legal side, and said that the only building 
line applicable in this case was that made by Mr, 
Yabbicom in September. If this were admitted, 
then his client could not be called on to set back 
for if he finished the building before the line had 
been decided on he could not be called on to pull 
down. The magistrates said that they considered 
that the intention at the time of the taking down 
was not primarily to alter the building, but to re- 
build because it had come down in consequence ot | 
the fire. They dismissed the summons, the question 
of costs to stand over. 


District Surveyors’ Fees For JUBILEE STAND3. 
-—At Southwark Police-court last week, Mark 
Patrick and Co., builders, of Westminster Bridge- 
road, appeared to an adjourned summons for non- 
payment of £23 odd, alleged to be due to Mr. 
Bernard Dicksee, district surveyor, for inspecting 
Jubilee stands within the premises of Messrs. Day 
and Martin, Limited, Borough-road. The case was 
one of a large number of similar claims, a few of 
which were disposed of, while the majority stood 
over until the present action was decided. The 
defendants wrote to the complainant, ‘‘ We decline 
to pay your preposterous fees. You never surveyed 
our seating at all, but sent a boy to look at the 
place ; and then you made out an account from an 
Imaginary survey, which is not correct.’’? The 
complainant admitted that he did not personally 
inspect the stands, but sent a young man named 
Brown, who was not a qualified surveyor. He based 
his charges for ‘‘supervision,’? which amounted in 
many cases to lds., for stands seating only seven 
persons, upon the schedule of fees allowed for 
inspecting buildings and other structures. The 
In reply to the 
magistrate, Mr. Philcox stated that the defence in 
another case of the same kind was that the stands 
were inspected by nobody at all, but the fees were 
charged all the same. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. a 
TuNpripcge WerE.Lis.—The memorial erected in 


archi- 


Fi 


Tunbridge Wells to the memory of the late Canon — 
Hoare was unveiled on Friday by the Archdeacon 


of Maidstone. The site is a triangular 


prec ee 
ground at the top of Culverden Park-road. The 


memorial, which rests on a granite plinth, consists 
of a base of dark Pennant stone, from which risesa _ 
Gothic structure, built of local sandstone from the 


Speldhurst quarry. ‘T'he lower stages are square, 
with buttresses at the angles, and on the front is an 
enriched panel containing a medallion portait of 


‘Canon Hoare sculptured in statuary marble. This 


medallion has been executed by Mr. Bridgeman, 
of Lichfield. Below this is a marble tablet 
within a carved border bearing an inscription. 
This part of the design is finished with a cornice 
and enriched parapet, below which runs a band. 


of tracery. Above the parapet is an octagonal — 


stage with panelled faces surmounted by crocketed 
gablets. The fourangles are emphasised by pedestals 
carrying figures of the Hvangelists, and connected 
with the octagonal part by flying buttresses. The 
whole is crowned by aspire, with crochets on angles, 
and terminating with a foliated finial and bronze 
areas. The total height of the memorial is 40ft. 
The memorial was designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, 
F.S,A., and has been carried out by a local firm, 
Messrs. Strange and Sons, the carving being by 
Mr. Arthur J. Tuttell, of Lincoln. 


OO 


The town council of Great Yarmouth have adopted 
the recommendation of the Gorleston Pavilion Com- 
mitte to the effect that the borough surveyor be 
instructed to prepare plans for erecting a hall, 
capable of accommodating about 1,200 persons, 
with reading-room and other necessary adjuncts, at 
a cost not exceeding £5,000. 


The memorial to the Brothers Portal has arrived 
from Rome, and is about to be placed in position at 
the end of the south aisle in Winchester Cathedral. 


The monument is of marble and mosaic work, It  __ 


commemorates Captain Melville Portal, and Si. 


Gerald Portal, G.C.M.G., the former dying in — 


Africa, and the latter at home. Uader the white 
marble arched canopy of the memorial, and 
occupying the chief space, is an angel with 
expanded wings in marble, holding in either hand 
a medallion bearing one of the portraits with 
inscription. 4 a = 
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NEW BUILDINGS ON THE ROSEHILL ESTATE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


‘Tuis drawing illustrates the principal front of 
an extensive block of buildings recently erected 
on the above freehold estate for Mr. J. Witham. 
Being situated in the centre of the town, and in 
the principal street, it was necessary in planning 
the same to utilise the site to the best possible 
advantage so that no valuable space should be 
wasted. On this account a new avenue, 20ft. 
wide, was formed (as shown on plan), connecting 
-Lord-street with Anchor-street, this being in- 
tended originally for suites of offices only ; but in 
execution a portion of same has been used for 
dwellings, this portion being increased to 24ft. 
an width. The Lord-street frontage (illustrated) 
as devoted to four large houses, after which are 
five lock-up shops with offices above, these latter 
being approached from the avenue. The Anchor- 

_ Street frontage is devoted to five dwellings, but 
much smaller than those in Lord-street. The 
land in the rear is occupied by a clubhouse, con- 
sisting, on the ground floor, of spacious entrance 
hall and staircase, with conveniences, cloakroom, 
steward’s room, kitchen, anda dining-room, 34ft. 
by 29ft. On the first floor is a clubroom, 34ft. by 
29ft., with an ante-room, 24ft. 9in. by 10ft. 6in., 
and a committee-room, 16it. 9in. by 16ft. 9in. 
The avenue buildings are three stories in height, 
the upper one being in solid timber framing, 
‘filled in with brickwork and finished in rough- 
cast cement work. Enfield Accrington red- 
pressed bricks, set in black mortar, have been 
used for the elevations, with Woolton red sand- 
stone. The ornamental work to pediments and 
bay windows is in cement, modelled and cast by 
Mr. Gerhardt, of Liverpool, from the architect’s 
designs. Mr. Nicholas Shaw, of Southport, was 
the sole contractor for the work, and the archi- 
tect Mr. Francis P. Halsall, A.R.I.B.A., 4, 
Post Office-avenue, Southport. Quantities were 
supplied by Messrs. Hurrell and Taylor, F.S.L., 
of Manekester. The illustration is from the 
architect’s drawing. — 


STATUARY AT THE NEW COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES, 
WAKEFIELD. 
‘Trese statuettes form a portion of the sculptural 
decoration of the new County Council offices at 
Wakefield, which are to be opened shortly, the 
- niches being set in the piers of arcade to Bond- 
street. The building is very effectively deco- 
rated with a considerable amount of figure 
sculpture, five of the gables having allego- 
vical bas-relief subjects, representing ‘‘ Art,’’ 


> 


“Science,’? ‘‘Music,” ‘Literature,’ and 
“ Poetry,’’ while over the main entrance is a 
series of panels with figures in relief of 
-“ Justice,’ ‘‘ Progress,’”? ‘* Education,”’ and 
‘“‘ Hygiea,”’ and in the niche above a statue in 
full” relief of ‘‘Honour.’? The work has been 
carried out by Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A., 
Edinburgh, the architects being Messrs. Gibson 
and Russell, 11, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. 


THORNLIEBANK PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Te school buildings erected shortly after the 
passing of the Education Act, having been 
almost totally destroyed by fire in the spring of 
1895, advantage has been taken of the opportu- 
nity thus given to remodel the plan and bring 


.|the school into line with present-day require- 


ments. The value of the work left standing 
being estimated at £1,200, an effort was made to 
arrange the new planso as to utilise this, and yet 
meet the approval of the Education Department. 
The extensions practically swept away the well- 
meant efforts to completely utilise what was left 
of the old work, and added something like £3,000 
to the estimates. The plan of the school, which 
now shows accommodation for 616 scholars, has 
classrooms grouped round a central hall, and is 
a one-storied building with all floors on the same 
level. The boys’ and girls’ main entrances are 
from the public road; the infants’ entrance on the 
west side may be used as an exit for the girls 
also. The boys have an exit on the east side to 
the higher playground, where their playsheds and 
latrines are situated. The cloakrooms and lava- 
tories adjoin these latter exits, as also the rooms 
of the teaching staff, situated in a back wing 
north of the central hall. Under this wing isa 
basement entirely devoted to the boilers, engines, 
fan, &c., of heating and ventilating apparatus. 
The artificial lighting is by gas pendants, fitted 
with incandescent lamps. ‘The style of architec- 
ture is English Gothic of the 16th century. The 
cost of school, latrines, and boundary walls, with 
janitor’s house, inclusive of all furnishings, and 
exclusive of fees only, is about £9,000. Mr. 
W. G. Rowan, of Glasgow, is the architect. 


PEEL SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Tus illustration shows a design for a school 
and master’s hcus> at Peel, Isle of Man. The 
walls were to be built. of local rubble, finished 
with white rough cast, and the roofs covered with 
green slate, the woodwork painted green. The 
effect of the exterior depends entirely on the 
grouping of the masses, and the only ornament is 
the modelled figures over the main entrance—a 
symbolical group representing children plucking 
the fruit from the Tree of Knowledge. The 
master’s house was planned to contain accom- 
modation for 20 boarders, and the school is 
designed for 80 scholars. Mr. M. H. B. Scott 
is the architect. 


THE TOLBOOTH, DYSART. 


Tue architect will not find much to occupy his 
attention in this somewhat quaint Fifeshire town 
beyond a few harled houses on the seashore and 
the Tolbooth, which stands in the centre of the 
town, and was built in the year 1617. It was 
almost destroyed by an accidental explosion while 
occupied by Cromwell’s soldiers as a barracks and 
magazine ; subsequently it was used asa gaol. 


FALKLAND PALACE, 


Turs building, which has played so prominent a 
part in Scottish history, lies under the shadow of 
the Lomond Hills, and is supposed to have been 
begun by JamesIII.orIV., but was not completed 
till the reign of James V. It is alike interesting 
to the architect and antiquary, and the student 
who pays it a visit will find ample scope for the 
use of his pencil. The peculiar mixture of the 
several styles strikes one as being somewhat in- 
congruous. That portion which forms the sub- 
ject of the sketch is the main entrance to the 
palace, and leads to a large courtyard, described 
as being in the Palladian style, and which is, un- 
fortunately, stillin a very ruinous condition, owing 
to a fire which occurred at the end of the 17th 
century. It is, however, undergoing restoration 
by the Marquis of Bute, the present owner. 


OLD HOUSE, WHITCHURCH. 


Tu1s old house, situated in the centre of a 
picturesque Buckinghamshire village, is one of 
several bits afforded the sketcher in the neigh- 
bourhood. No reliable information is to be 
obtained as to its history beyond the fact that it 
was at one time occupied by monks of the Cester- 
cian Order, and rumour has it that it was once 


connected by an underground passage with the 
castle of Hugh de Bolbec, distant about a quarter 
ofamile. The site of this castle, from which 
the masonry used in the more modern portion of 
the house was obtained, is still plainly discernible. 
An interesting feature of the house is its large 
cellars and dungeons. 


TYRINGHAM HALL, CUDDINGTON. 


Tyrincuam Har, a charmingly-ruinous old 
house standing close to the village church, has 
been for some time unoccupied. In its earlier 
days it was in the possession of the Tyringhams, 
and is now owned by Mr. J. Napier Higgins, 
Q.C., a relative of the original proprietors. A 
few years ago some fine old oak work was removed 
from the hall to a residence upon another part of 
the estate. 


Aylesbury. Frep. Tayo. 


HOUSE, LITTLE SWITZERLAND. 


Tus is a design by Mr. Baillie Scott for a 
stone houce, near Douglas, the walls of local 
rubble, and the roof covered with stone 
tiles. On the entrance front the effect is 
concentrated on the main entrance, and broad 
spaces of unrelieved wall are introduced in 
the gables. On the garden front a slight de- 
parture from the symmetrical gives a domestic 
touch. The interior is designed in the same 
traditional character, with a liberal use of oak 
panelling. ‘Che corridor communicating with the 
drawing-room is broad and low and panelled, 
and, with the passage to the kitchen, keeps the 
hall free from the routes of servants or visitors. 
The drawing-room is designed in the Adams style, 
with broad white panels and a modelled plaster 
ceiling. The upper parts of the wall in the hall 
are finished with faced stone, and in the dining- 
room a frieze of embossed leather is introduced 
above the panelling. 


NEW RESIDENCE, PARK AVENUE, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Turs house, of which we give view and plan, is 
approaching completion. ‘The materials of which 
it is built are Ruabon bricks with red terracotta 
(J. ©. Edwards’s) for dressings. The framing, 
which is of oak, is left fine from saw, and the 
roof is tiled.. Mr. Wm. J. Oliver is the archi- 
tect, and the builders are Messrs. H. Willcock 
and Co. 


FONT AND COVER, POYNINGS CHURCH. 


Some six miles to the north of Brighton, at the 
foot of the Dyke, lies the historic village of 
Poynings. The fine cruciform church, dating 
1380-90, is of Transitional character, the features 
belonging rather to the Perpendicular period, 
and has been little altered or modernised, retain- 
ing much of its old character and fittings, in- 
cluding the quaint Laudian altar rails, Jacobean 
pulpit, rood-screen, and a simple, though very 
effective, font and cover, which is herewith 
illustrated. Until quite recently this church was 
most difficult of access, and of the many tourists 
who went to the Dyke few were able to under- 
take the tedious task of descending and reclimb- 
ing the hill; but now, since a ‘steep-grade 
railway ”’ connects the hilltop and the valley, all 
lovers of old English architecture who go to the 
Dyke will thereby be enabled to pay this very 
interesting church a visit. H. C. Pui 


XVIII. XIX. AND XX. JERMYN STREET. 


Tuts block of buildings, now nearing completion, 
occupies the sites of Nos. 18, 19, and 20, Jermyn- 
street. The elevation is of Portland stone, and 
the building is of fireproof construction through- 
out. The ground floor contains four shops, and 
there are two large rooms in the rear—on the 
ground floor and basement respectively—about 
60ft. by 25ft., which are used by Messrs. J. Lyons 
and Co., Litd., refreshment contractors, 1n con- 
junction with their Piccadilly premises. The 
upper part of this building is planned for use as 
bachelor’s flats, each suite consisting of from one 
to three rooms, with bath, &c. The kitchen 
accommodation is on the top floor, and the build- 
ing is fitted with hydraulic passenger lift. The 
contractors are. Messrs. Thomas Welsh and Son, 
of Albert Works, Chatsworth-road, Stratford, E., 
and the designs have been prepared, and the 
pbuilding carried out, under the supervision of 
Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, architect, 11, Queen 
Victoria-street, H.C. 


EO _ 


The new public buildings at Baldock were form- 
ally opened yesterday (Thursday) afternoon, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Engineertig Potes. 


Dupiey.—On Saturday, at the town hall, 
Dudley, the Earl of Jersey and Colonel Boughey, 


commissioners under the Light Railways Act, 


conducted an inquiry relative to the proposals of 
the British Electric Traction Company (Limited). 
It was explained that in connection with the 
existing Dudley and Stourbridge Tramway, it 
was proposed to make extensions from Dudley to 
Kingswinford, through Pensnett, from Kings- 
winford to Stourbridge; from Stourbridge to 
Kinver, and from Dudley to Cradley, through 
Netherton, Old Hill;,and Cradley Heath. The 
promoters of the scheme were the British Electric 
Traction Company (Limited), who had a capital 
of £600,000, and who were not contractors, but 
investors. The total length of the lines would 
be 8 miles 5 furlongs 4:60 chains. They proposed 
to work the line by electricity on the overhéad 
system. Mr. Sellon, the engineer, gave evidence 
on behalf of the British Electric Traction 
Company, 


Great CentraL Ramway ro Lonpon.—Just 
three years ago the Countess of Wharncliffe cut 
the first sod of the new line to London at Alpha- 
road, St. John’s Wood, which will afford the 
Great Central Railway Company independent 
access to the Metropolis. The construction of the 
line was let in six sections, one of the conditions 
in each case being that the work should be com- 
pleted in two and a half years.. The undertaking 
has been vigorously pushed forward, but its com- 
pletion will probably not be realised until July 
or August next year. The northern section of 
the new line extends from Rugby, by the way 
of Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham, to 
Annesley, where a junction is effected with the 
Great Central Company’s existing line. Mr. E. 
Parry, of Nottingham, is engineer tor this por- 
tion of the work, Messrs. Logan and Heming- 
way - being the contractors. The southern 
division—that between Rugby and London—is 
under the engineering supervision of Sir Douglas 
Fox and Messrs. Francis and Douglas Fox, of 
W estminster, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Oliver and Son and Messrs. Walter Scott and Co. 
Ninety-one miles from Annesley, along the route 
of the new line, at Quainton-road, the Great 
Central trains will pass on to the Metropolitan 
Railway Company’s system, and travel thereover 
for a distance of about 40 miles, branching off at 
Finchley-road, and taking an independent course 
for a little less than three miles, thence to the 
Metropolitan terminus adjoining the Marylebone- 
road. That portion of the undertaking which 
lies in London is being carried out by Mr. 
Firbank, the contractor, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Wragge, the resident engineer. Along 
the section from Annesley to East Leake the 
contractors have made good progress. Especially 
is this so in regard to the extensive works which 
are being executed in Nottingham. For the 
purposes of the New Central station a vast 
amount of property has been’ demolished. The 
Great Northern Company’s extension, from their 
present terminus in London-road to the New 
Central station, a distance of some 600 yards, is 
in a forward state. The line runs under a 
covered way along Thurland-street, emerging at 
W eekday Cross, the site of the old town-hall. 
Thence the metals are carried over a viaduct to 
the Midland Station, which is crossed by means 
of massive iron girders. The viaduct extends 
from here to the river Trent, traversing the 
densely populated Meadows district, the river 
being spanned by a bridge. From the Trent 
to the village of Wilford a huge embankment 
has been constructed, on which the permanent 
way is laid, and thence to East Leake the 
line passes through a hilly district. The company 
have had to erect a large number of artisans’ 
dwellings on the northern side of the Central 
Station in Nottingham, and others will be built 
in due course. _The goods yards in the Meadows 
are being speedily formed, and at the Carrington 
end of the city gasworks are being constructed. 
Considerable activity prevails at the present time 
in the neighbourhood of Loughborough. On the 
site of the town station several hundred men are 
engaged, whilst at Leicester and Rugby progress 
is being made with the line. In relation to the 
southern section of the undertaking. a consider- 
able amount of earthwork has had to be done 
At the present time about one-half of the per- 
manent way has been laid. Five lines of etaild 
will run into the passenger terminal station, 


which is being constructed on an extensive scale. 
A goods warehouse is being erected, with a floor 
space of about 114 acres. Engine works, a 
shunting-shed, and numerous sidings are in 
course of construction at Neasden. More than 
half of the 3,960 yards of the new railway at the 
metropolitan end lies below the ground. ‘The 
longest tunnel which is being made within the 
London area will be 37 chains in length. The 
company have had to erect artisans’ dwellings to 
accommodate 3,000 people displaced by the 
operations of the contractors. 


632 9 —_______ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Brmuincuam. — Mr. William Henman, 
F.R.I.B.A., has written to the local Press 
declining to allow his name to be added to the half- 
dozen firms of architects who have been invited to 
send in competitive plans for the new Borough 
Lunatic Asylum. He says: ‘‘My name has 
been mentioned in connection with the above 
without my previous knowledge or sanction. 
Although I feel indebted to Mr. Councillor Stem- 
bridge for his appreciation of my architectural 
efforts, and have long felt that it 1s far from just 
to many capable architects in the city that such 
marked preference should be displayed towards 
one firm, I am of opinion that it would be better 
if such questions could be fought out on broad 
grounds rather than over a special case like this, 
because I understand that Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain have for some time past been in 
close consultation with the committee, and have 
practically prepared plans, and it must be pre- 
sumed by their recommending them that they 
meet their requirements ; consequently, a comypeti- 
tion now becomes a one-sided affair, in which I 
have no desire to take part, more particularly as 
there are members on the committee well 
acquainted with my architectural work. For 
reasons best known to themselves, they have not 
seen fit to invite me ; and, as I have no desire to 
force myself upon them, I have requested Mr. 
Councillor Stembridge to, withdraw his notice of 
motion that my name should be included in the 
list of competitors.”’ oy 


Laxry, Iste or Man.—In a limited competi- 
tion for the Primitive Methodist New School 
Chapel, the design of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Birkenhead, has been 
selected. The building is planned with a central 
hall and five classrooms, divided by means of 
folding glazed screens, so that the whole can be 
converted into one large room capable of accom- 
modating 500 persons. In the rear are kitchen, 
with cooking-stove, committee-room, heating- 
chamber, lavatory, &c:. The materials will con- 
sist of local stone, cemented; the internal wood- 
work :will be pitch-pine, varnished. ‘The style 
will be Late Gothic, with traceried windows filled 
in with leaded lights. 


Lower Bresryeton DrarwacGe ScHEMES.—Some 
time ago the urban district council of Bebington 
invited designs for a proposed new sewerage 
scheme, involving the diversion of the varions 
outfalls now draining into the Bromborough 
Pool, offering premiums of £50, £35, and £20 for 
the schemes judged to be first, second, and third, 
according to the award of an assessor to be 
appointed. The award of the assessor appointed 
by the council (Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M.I.C.E., 
late city surveyor of Liverpool) has now been 
made, and premiums have been awarded upon 
such schemes in the following order: — First 
premium to Messrs. Beloe and Priest, 13, Har- 
rington-street, Liverpool; second premium to 
Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, of* 59, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham; and third premium to 
Messrs. Goodison, Atkinson, and Ford, of 11, 
Tithebarn-street, Liverpool. The proposed 
scheme is of importance, having regard to the 
development of the district, and particularly to 
the continued extension of Port Sunlight. 


Painters’ Co.—A travelling studentship of 
£50 is offered by the Painters’ Company for the 
encouragement of the study of decorative paint- 
ing. The studentship is open to competition by 
students between the ages of 20 and 35 in any 
recognised school of art or other institution 
devoted to the study of applied art in any form, 
and situate within the limit of the larger Metro- 
politan postal area, Each set of designs sent in 
competition must bear the author’s distinctive 
mark or motto (but not his name), and the title 
and address of the institution by which they are 
forwarded ; they must also be countersigned by 


the responsible officer of the institution. The 
set of drawings must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope marked outside ‘‘ Competition,” and 
containing the author’s name and address, with 
the mark or motto borne by the drawings. The 
drawings and envelope to be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Clerks of the Painters’ Company, Painters’ Hall, 
Little Trinity-lane, London, BC.” Not more 
than two sets of designs may be forwarded for 
one competition by any one institution. The 
number and description of the drawings required 
of each competitor and other conditions may 
be obtained from the clerks of the com- 
pany, Messrs. Pritchard, Painters’ Hall, Little 
Trinity-lane, E.C., on application by letter, 
on or before the ist day of December, 1897. 
Certificates of commendation may be awarded, at 
the discretion of the awarding committee, to 
works occupying the second and third places in 
the competition. Any competitor who may ob- 
tain the first award will be required to signa 
copy of these rules and a declaration that he will, 
within the year 1898, proceed abroad for at least 
two months, and spend not less than six weeks in 
Italy, visiting such places as the committee may 
direct, and devoting himself to making sketches 
and notes of examples of coloured decorative art. 
He will at the same time be required to produce 
a certificate from the Institution which he repre- 
sents that his general conduct has been satisfac- 
tory whilst a student there. All the drawings 
must be delivered at Painters’ Hall on or before 
March 1. The carriage must be prepaid. 


— Or 
CHIPS. 


At the Wesleyan Chapel, Hadley, Salop, last 
week, an organ built by Mr. J. C. Banfield, of 
Birmingham, at a cost of £700, was formally opened. 


A new park was opened at Airdrie, N.B., on 
Friday. Of the 13 acres of land, eight have been 
presented and five purchased, and Mr, John Wilson, 
M-P., the new proprietor of Airdrie House, gave 
£1,000 towards beautifying the grounds, 

The Corporation 2 epi. Birkenhead, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent doublé-fronted Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke-flues, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. ats 


The Londo: County Council agreed, on Tuesday, 
to a scheme for the purchase, for £140,500, ofa 
large block of property between Southampton-row 
and Kingsgate-street, owned by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, which is intended to be the beginning of a 
new public improvement between Holborn and the 
North-west of London. They also agreed to pro- 
ceed with a subway for foot passengers under the 
Thames at Greenwich, the estimated outlay being 
£70,500. ee Ne, ea 

Henry Taylor, 43, a carpenter, living at 1, Col- 
ville-road, Acton, was brought up, on remand, to — 
the South-Western Police-court on Tuesday on a 
warrant before Mr. Marsham, charged with with- 
holding books belonging to the Wandsworth Branch 
of the General Union of Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners, of which’ he was secretary. He was 
further charged with embezzling various sums of 
money belonging to, and falsifying the accounts of, 
the Union. He was committed for trial. 

At Glamorgan Assizes (before Mr. Justice 
Grantham) on Friday, Samuel Watkins, a middle- 
aged man, described as a master builder, and also a 
member of the School Board, living at Merthyr 
was charged with haying, on July 13, “ attempted 
to kill and murder William Harrington.” Some 
men in prisoner’s employ were drinking at a public 
house for some hours, and then went to him de- 
manding a ‘sub.’ The allegation was that 
prisoner threw a hatchet’ at Harrington, striking 
him on the ear and neck, and felling him to the 
ground. The defence was that Harrington was a 
violent man who had been convicted of assault, and 
that prisoner acted in self defence. The judge said 
there was no evidence whatever on which a jury 
could convict, and a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty”? was 
returned. sie ore 

The Bristol Corporation, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, elected, from a number of applicants, Mr. 
W. J. Steele, assistant to the surveyor of the urban 
district council of Tottenham, as assistant city 
engineer and surveyor, at a-salary of £250 per 
annum, rising by £10 annually, to £300 per annum. 
A committee have divided the city into five districts, 
for the purpose of the city engineer’s department, 
and two surveyor’s assistants, in addition to the 
three assistants already employed by the council, 
were required to take charge of these districts under 
the supervision of the city engineer. To these 
vacancies Mr. McKenzie and Mr, Lashmore have 
been appointed, at salaries of £180 per annum, 
rising by £10 annually to £250 per annum. 


_ ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
- SOCIETIES. 


Scarnorovucn Master Buripers’ Assocrarion. 
—The annual meeting of the above association 
was held on Wednesday week at the Albemarle 
Hotel, the chair being occupied by the president, 
Councillor James Bland. The annual report and 
balance-sheet were read and unanimously adopted. 
It was decided that the association should become 
affiliated with the Yorkshire Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers. The officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows :—President, 
Councillor J. Bland; vice-presidents, Mr. J. 
Barry, Mr. J. Oates, Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. 
Morrison ; treasurer, Mr. J. Jarram; secretary, 
Mr. R. H. Carr. It is proposed to hold an 
annual dinner in connection with the association, 
the first of these repasts to take ‘place early in 
December. : : 

Se ce 


CHIPS. 


Notices have been issued for seeking powers for 
the construction of a light roadside railway on the 
electric overhead system, from the Finchley-road 
Station to Hendcn and Finchley. 


Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Town- 
hail on Wednesday last, respecting an application 
made by the corporation for sanction to a loan of 
£30,000 for electric lighting purposes. The details 
of the scheme were explained by Mr. Fox, the 
borough engineer, who has prepared the plans for 
the buildings. There was no opposition. 


A new theatre is about to be built at the corner. 


of Meadow-lane and funslet-lane, Leeds, from 
plans by Mr. Frank Matcham, of London. The 
theatre will face Leeds Bridge, and the exterior will 
be constructed of terracotta. The building will be 
surmounted by a light-looking cupola tower. This 
will contain a water-tank, which will supply a 
sprinkling installation. The interior of the theatre 
is to seat 3,500 persons, and standing-room will be 
provided for another 1,500. © 


A public inquiry was held at the Bull Hotel, 
Dartford, on Thursday in last week, by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, as to an application made 
by the International Communications, Limited, for 
an order to authorise the proposed Dartford District 
Light Railway. Mr. Hubbard, engineer to the 


scheme, explained. The Earl of Jersey intimated | 


that the commissioners had been prepared to recom- 
mend the provisional order that Railway No. 1 
commenced at Dartford and was continued to 
Eynsford, where it practically joined the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. Line No. 2 deviated 
from that at Wilmington and went to Swanley 
Junction, whilst Railway No. 3 was an extension 
from Farningham of Railway No. 1, and went into 
the high lands of Kent. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division, on Friday, a jury 
awarded Mr. Thomas Tregallas, surveyor and estate 
agent, of 12, Hobart-place, Eaton-square, £1,250 
damages against the London County Council for the 
loss of his left eye, caused by the branch of an over- 
hanging tree in Grove-road, Victoria Park, striking 
him while he was on the top of atramcar. The 
Lord Chief Justice, however, entered judgment for 
the defendants, holding that plaintiff could not 
recover. The cases relied on by the plaintiff were 
“Cowley v. Newmarket Local Board,’ “ Sanitary 
Commissioners of Gibraltar v. Orfila,”’? ‘* Munici- 
pality of Pictou v. Geldert,”’ and ‘Saunders v. 
Holborn Board of Works.’’ For the defence it was 
contended that the doctrine of non-liability of a 
public body for non-feasance applied only to high- 
way authorities and sewerage authorities, and in 
support of this contention counsel cited ‘‘ Cowley 
v. Mayor of Sunderland,’’ ‘‘ Glossop y. Isleworth 
Local Board,” ‘Gilbert v. Trinity House,”’ 
“* Borough of Bathurst v. Macpherson,’’ ‘‘ Thomp- 
son v. Mayor of Brighton,’’ and ‘‘ White v. Hindley 
Local Board.” - 


The Royal Commission on the London water 
supply held their first sitting for the taking of evi- 
dence on Monday. Lord Llandaff presided. Mr. 
H. L. Cripps, who has been the Parliamentary agent 

of the London County Council and their pre- 
decessors since 1871, was the first and only witness. 
He stated the attitude of the County Council on the 
question, and gave evidence to the effect that there 
were special reasons why the purchase of the water 
companies’ undertakings was expedient in the case 
of London as distinguished from provincial towns. 
He said the objects of Parliament in the legislation 
that had taken place were to improve the supply 
_ and reduce the charges of the old companies; but 
__ these objects had been frustrated by the combita- 
_ tions entered into by the companies outside their 
_ statutory powers. He was conyinced that purchase 
_ would result in a considerable annual saving to the 
people of London. The witness’s evidence was still 
E- precene when the Commission adjourned till 
ecember 6, , j 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. |] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipina 


NEws, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 


by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tar Staanp Newsparer Company, LimiTEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
pe ae can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s, per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’’ 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted” is One Santina ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LX XII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited mumber are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
RV AGy oe KLE, LE, * s EEE, = LV EX, 
LAT.» “LX, LXE, LXIV., LXV. LXV; 
LXVI., LXVII1., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LXXII, 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back’ 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivev.—P. T. C.—L. A. U.—C. and Co.—G. B. D.— 
EO: ET. 8, B.- ES. 


Correspondence, 


THK UNIVERSAL TEE-SQUARE. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


Smr,—Since the illustration and my letter 
appeared in your journal, I have had many 
inquiries for particulars concerning same, and 
one of my correspondents, Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, M.S8.A., Salisbury Chambers, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth, has decided to take up and explain 
the instrument, and desires all. communications 
concerning same to be addressed to him. 

Thanking you for the insertion of my letter 
and the illustrations,—I am, «c., ~ 

W. C. Sranpace. 

Erdington, Birmingham, Novy. 10. 


~SEPTIC TANK ACCIDENT. 


Sir,—I notice with much regret in your issue 
of the 19th inst. that a serious accident has been 
experienced by Mr. A. Creer, the city engineer 
of York, during an inspection of the septic tanks 
in connection with the sewerage system of 
Exeter. 

The statement, however, from whatever source 
it may have emanated, that I have recently 
suffered from a similar accident is incorrect, and 
should apply to my friend Mr. J. EF’. Peddie, of 
Belfast, whose services here as a sanitary engineer 
have been most useful, and for whose recovery I 
am exceedingly glad. 

At the same time, I would recommend the 
authorities in Exeter to take immediate steps to 
prevent the possibility of a state of affairs recur- 
ring that has already laid aside from active service 
two eminently useful members of the engineering 
profession in the discharge of their duty.—I am, 
Rs doh ye 
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‘Thrtercommunication. 
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QUESTIONS. 


{11846.] — Blisters. —I thank your corresyondent 
““H. C.8.’’ for the information he has given as to the 
cause, and shall be glad if he will kindly say the best 
method to adopt to prevent a recurrence ?—W. J. L. 


[11847.|—Lap to Tile Roofs.—As no answer has 
been given to this question ‘asked some weeks ago), I will 
repeat it. Is the ‘‘lap ’’ measured from the nail-hole, or 
from the top of the tile? It would make a substantial 
difference in the quantity of tiles used, as well as in the 
weatherproof properties of a roof, Answer from ex- 
perienced correspondent will oblige.—C. 


[11848.]— Temporary Structures.—Should be 
glad to hear of any textbook on the construction of 
temporary’ modern buildings suitable for holding large 
assemblies.—Surrey, Richmond Hill. 


[11849.|—Vinery.—I have a vinery with a back 
formed of l}in. T. and G. boards instead of a wall; 
dimensions, 14ft. by 11ft. high. Can any of your readers 
suggest a plan of treating it soas to get a nice effect and 
to take away the appearance of boards, and also to pre- 
vent it rotting with the damp? I thought of a cement 
wash, but am given to understand it would not stick to 
the boards. Covering it with virgin cork would havea 
nice effect, but is objectionable on account of insects find- 
ing a secure lodgment behind. Any suggestion would be 
thankfully received.— C. D. J. 


REPLIES. 


[11833.]|—Painting of Galvanised Sheeting.— 
I note the remarks of your correspondent re reply to query 
11833 that, in his experience, acid or copper salts set up a 
destructive chemical action on the zinc. Such is not the 
case, except to a very slight degree; the destructive 
action only continues while the acid mixture is in contact 
with the zinc, and as this is only a few minutes, the cor- 
rosive or erosive action of the acid has not time to exert 
but a trifling action on the surface of the zinc —just suffi- 
cient, in facet, to roughen the surface, and thereby better 
enabie the paint to adhere. The chemical action of the 
acid or copper preparation has other functions, however, 
which actually preserve the surface of the zine from 
atmospheric or chemical influences. Thus, in the 
hydrochloric acid compound, all the acidity of the 
acid has been neutralised by the addition to it of 
the metallic zinc, whereby the acid has become conyerted 
into chloride of zinc, which is one of the most powerful 
disinfectants known, and antagonistic to all organic 
changes (such as would be set up by the drying of the oil 
medium with which the paint ismixed). By thus coating 
the surface of the metallic zinc with a film of zinc chloride, 
the metallic surface is preseryed against the erosive action 
of the fatty acids that are disengaged from the oil 
vehicle in the paint during the drying process of the latter. 
In the case of the copper preparation, the surface of the 
metallic zinc is converted into a thin film of sulphide of 
zine or oxide of copper, both of which films prevent any 
further chemical or atmospheric reactive changes. The 
oxidation of zine surfaces is not destructive to the metal 
like oxidation of iron surfaces; for with the latter metal 
the oxidation proceeds by a catalytic action, by imbibing 
oxygen from the air or any other ayailable source, and 
thus the erosive action of the iron proceeds until the solid 
metal has become converted into pulverulent oxide.— 


H.C.8 
a ee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Curgpury.— Waterworks have recently been con- 
structed at Chirbury by the Earl of Powis. The 
supply has been drawn trom the Spout, a spring not 
far from the village. Lord Powis has borne the 
whole of the expense of construction, which amounts 
to about £1,000. The spring from which the supply 
is taken yields in dry weather—7,000 gallons per 
day. Near its outlet the water passes into a small 
chamber, and from thence goes through a screen 
into the pumping well. It is then raised by means 
of a wind engine into the reservoir, which is 
situated on a knoll overlooking the town, a distance 
of some 600ft. The engine is connected with two 
twin pumps. With one set of pumps going the 
average quantity of water raised will be about 
6,000 gallons per 24 hours, but it is only proposed 
to work the work the engine an average ot eight 
hours per day. The reservoir is constructed of blue 
Ruabon bricks, with coping of (Grinshill freestone, 
and has a holding capacity of 45,000 gallons—16 
days’ supply. The whole of the work, with the 
exception of the erection of the pumping machinery, 
has been carried out by the estate workmen, under 
the superintence of Mr. W. Forrester Addie. 


EprnspurGH.—Notices have been given by the 
Edinburgh and district water trust of their inten- 
tion to promote a Bill in Parliament in the ensuing 
session. Power is sought to raise the waste weir of 
the Gladhouse Reservoir by lft. or thereby, which 
will have the effect of increasing tha storage of the 
pond by one hundred million gallons of water. 
Power is also sought to authorise the laying ofa 
culvert and line of pipes from Gillycubdeanwell, 
which is about two miles nearer Edinburgh than 
Gladhouse. This well is supplied by a large 
conduit or tunnel from Gladhouse, and is capable 
of bringing to it three to four million gallons of 
water a day more than the pipe from it to Alnwick- 
hill can carry away. Itis to utilise that water for 
the service of the city that a new line of pipes is 


Jos. C. Bret.ann, City Surveyor. . | proposed. 
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Our Office Table. 


Tue ninth congress of archeological societies 
will be held at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on Wednesday morning next. Viscount 
Dillon, president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
will take the chair. Among the subjects for 
debate are :—Catalogue of Effigies; the Best 
Form of Index for Transactions of Societies; the 
Annual Index of Periodicals; and a report on 
the proposed Catalogue of National and Family 
Portraits. A report will be read on the Forma- 
tion of the National Photographic Record Asso- 
ciation. The Catalogues of Local Museums and 
the Ancient Monuments Act will also be discussed. 
If time permit, short papers will be read on ‘“‘ How 
to Preserve Antiquities,’”? by Mr. George Payne, 
of Rochester, and ‘‘ How to Excavate,’’ by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope. The annual dinner in 
connection with the ‘congress will be held at 
7 p.m. at the Holborn Restaurant. 


Sm Jown Wo.re Barry, president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, specially visited 
on Monday evening the Trades’ Technical School, 
carried on by the Company of Carpenters and 
other City guilds connected with the building 
trade, in Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street. 
Among the others visitors present were Mr. J. H. 
Gibbins, the Master, Mr. J. OC. Preston and 
Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Wardens, 
and Mr. 8. W. Preston, the clerk of the Com- 
pany of Carpenters, Dr. W. Garnett, Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., chairman of the 
school, the Hon. R. Parsons, M.I.C.E., and 
representatives of the following companies which 
are associated with the Company of Carpenters in 
carrying on the school :—The Joiners’ Company, 
the Painter Stainers’ Company, the Plasterers’ 
Company, the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company, 
and the Wheelwrights’ Company. The party 
visited the various workshops of the school, in which 
the classes were engaged from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
The fifth session of the institute has now been 
started, and, though the school commenced in a 
small way, yet the great need of the method 
adopted of training the craftsman is shown by 
the fact that during the session just completed 
378 individual students attended the various 
classes. Students who go to the school are set 
to work, none but actual craftsmen are admitted, 
and no social entertainments or relaxations are 
permitted, as is the ease in other training schools. 


Te announcements of railway schemes for 
the ensuing session of Parliament do not promise 
many extensive proposals. The Wirral Railway 
Company propose to make a railway from West 
Kirby to Rhyl, bridging the river Dee near its 
mouth. ‘The line is to cross the golf links to the 
Dee shore, where an extensive embankment is to 
be constructed. Thence a bridge (35 miles in 
length) is to cross the river to a spot midway 
between Mostyn and Point of Ayr, the line being 
carried on to Trewaelod and along the Dee to 
Rhyl. The railway journey from Liverpool to 
Rhyl is now 50 miles, while the projected new 
bridge over the Dee will reduce it to 24 miles. 
The London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany will apply for leave to bring in a Bill to 
authorise them to construct a new railway from 
Exmouth to Budleigh Salterton; to widen and 
improve the main line in the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, between the western side of the 
Wandsworth-road and Homer-street; and to 
construct a bridge over the Colne Brook in 
Wyrardisbury, Eton. The Bill will also contain 
clauses to extend the period limited by the com- 
pany’s Act of 1893 for completing the widening 
of the lines leading into their Waterloo Station, 
and to provide for the removal of the church and 
schools of All Saints’ district, in St. Mary, 
Lambeth, annexing the district to the adjoin- 
ing parish of St. John, Waterloo-road. A com- 
pany 18s sought to be incorporated to construct 
a direct railway between Windsor and Ascot. 


THE South-Eastern Railway Company will 
seek Parliamentary powers next session to con- 
struct a new connecting railway from Lewisham 
to Orpington, passing through Lee, Bromley, 
and Chislehurst. Powers will] also be sought by 
the Cranbrook and Paddock Wood Railway 
Company to extend their line from Brenchley to 
Snargate Junction, near Appledore, on the Ash- 
ford and Hastings branch of the S.E.R. system 
thus forming a more direct route between London 
and Dungeness. _ Alight line of railway is pro- 
posed to serve Mid-Essex. Starting by a junction 


with the terminus of the Great Eastern Railway’s 
‘* Worest ’? branch at Ongar, it is carried through 
Dunmow to Yeldham, a district at present very 
difficult of access by rail. 


Tur Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany will seek power to widen and improve their 
railway between Keith and Dufftown, between 
Longmorn and Elgin, to widen and improve the 
Elgin and Lossiemouth line, and to widen and 
improve a portion of the Buckie Extension 
Railway. The Bill will also provide for widening 
the Deeside line between Park and Banchory ; 
also the portion of the Fraserburgh branch 
railway from Kessock Bridge to the terminus. 
The Bill will provide, further, for the extension 
of the bridge which carries Castle Terrace over 
the railway at Waterloo Station, Aberdeen, and 
for some street alterations in that city. 


Wiru reference to the proposal of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company to make 
a deviation of their line near Shap, the fact may 
be recalled that when the Lancaster and Carlisle 
line was first mooted in 1841 several projects for 
overcoming the difficulties of Shap Fells were 
submitted to the Government Commissioners. 
Seven alternative routes were suggested. The 
one by Long Sleddale and Haweswater was the 
shortest, with the lowest summit level; but in 
consequence of a tunnel being required of a 
nature then impracticable, the commissioners 
abandoned it, The next preferable line in point 
of distance was that by Shap; but a tunnel 
would have been required one and a half miles in 
length, through whinstone on the south side and 
limestone on the north, with a summit level 
about 120ft. higher than that by Long Sleddale. 
The Orton line would have been nearly one mile 
longer than the Shap line, with a tunnel one mile 
and a quarter in length, but had the advantages 
of a lower summit by 70ft., better gradients, and 


favourable strata for tunnelling. The other lines, | 


by Sunbiggin, Tarn, Smardale, and Ravenstone- 
dale, and the valley of the Rathay to Sedbergh, 
did not require tunnels; but the summits were 
higher, and their lengths greater by seven to 
nine miles. The commissioners did not enter on 
their merits. The route which the promoters 
proposed to adopt came from Lancaster down the 
Kent Valley, and, after passing near Kendal, 
struck eastward, coming northward by way of 
Orton to Penrith. That was abandoned, how- 
ever, in favour of the present route. 


Iy the ensuing session the London Count 
Council will apply for a Bill to authorise them 
to construct and work a tramway over West- 
minster-bridge, and to make junctions with the 
existing lines of the London Tramways Company 
(Limited) and of the South London Tramways 
Company. The Council also notify their intention 
of applying for a Bill authorising them to con- 
struct tramways in Holborn, Clerkenwell, and 
Islington. It is proposed to commence one of 
the lines by a junction with the North Metro- 
politan tramway in Clerkenwell-road, opposite 
the Holborn Town-hall, and to proceed thence 
along Rosebery-ayenue, into and along St. John- 
street-road, and to complete it by a junction 
with the existing tramway opposite the Angel, 
in High-street, Islington. Another short line 
will commence by a junction with the existing 
North Metropolitan tramway at the termination 
in the Theobald’s-road, pass thence in a westerly 
direction along this road, Vernon-place, the south 
side of Bloomsbury-square, Hart-street, and 
Bury-street, and terminate in the latter street, 
near the west end of Silver-street. A third line 
is to commence by a junction with the existing 
North Metropolitan tramway in High-street, 


Shoreditch, at or near the western end of Bethnal | 


Green-road, pass thence into and along this road, 
and terminate in Cambridge-road by a junction 
withthe existing line near the east end of th 
Bethnal Green-road- . 


Arter a long discussion and divisions, the City 
Court of Common Council adopted on Tuesday 
an important report of the Bridge-house Estates 
Committee relative to the mode of dealing with 
some 80 premises in Finsbury-circus, West- 
street, Finsbury - pavement, Albion - place, 
London-wall, and Bloomfield-street, at the ex- 
piration of the present leases at midsummer, 1899. 
The present rental received from the property is 
£3,486. On the recommendation of the committee 
it was decided that a road 30ft. wide shall be 
carried through from Albion-place to West-street, 
that the premises in Finsbury-payement and the 
buildings at the rear shall be pulled down, and 
the site let on building lease for 80 years by 


public auction ; the remainder of the area is to be ~ 
divided into four blocks and dealt with ina — 
similar manner at such times subsequent to the 
letting of the first block as miy seem advisable, 
and with a minimum of inconvenience to the 
present occupiers. When so dealt with, the 
ground-rents to be created will exceed £20,000 
per annum, 


On the Ist of January next, a new Public 
Health Act of 196 sections comes into force in 
Scotland, repealing all former legislation, and 
making various entirely new enactments on the 
subject with which it deals. A large part of the 
Act is only a repetition of the provisions of the 
Public Health Act of 1867, but there are many 
alterations and extensions of the provisions of the 
Act in 1867 in that of 1897. The Act of 1867 
and five amending Acts are all repealed, and 
Scotland starts on Ist January, 1898, with a new 
code of Public Health. Part I. deals with 
authorities for the execution of the Act. Part IT. 
relates to sanitary provisions, including ‘‘ general 
nuisances,’’ ‘‘ offensive trades,’’ and ‘‘ cleansing 
and scavenging.’’ In Part III., the ‘ general 
prevention and mitigation of disease’’ of an 
impetuous character is attempted, and under its. 
clauses wide powers are bestowed on local 
authorities. The ‘‘ prevention of epidemic 
diseases’’ is the aim of Part IV., and ‘‘ the 
regulation of common lodging - houses’’ of 
Part V.; while Part VI. makes rules with 
regard to sewers, drains, and water. Under 
Part VII. are grouped rating and borrowing 
powers; under Part VIII. powers for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land by local -authorities, 
and Part IX. treats of legal proceedings. The 
establishment of port sanitary authorities is dealt 
with in Part X.; while ‘‘ miscellaneous’’ matters 
are sought to be gathered within the folds o 
Part XI., the concluding section. ; 


On Saturday afternoon, at the Alexandra 
Hotel, Dale-street, Liverpool, a complimentary 
luncheon was given to Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E:, who has recently resigned the posi- 
tion of city engineer, building surveyor, and sur- 
veyor to the corporation, and in the course of the 
proceedings handsome presentations were made 
to the guest of a silver tea and coffee service, 
designed after an antique pattern of the Queen 
Anne period, together with tea-tray, repoussée 
silver bowl, and an illuminated framed address. 
on vellum. Mrs. Boulnois was also the recipient 


Y |} of a toilet silver service, inclosed in a morocco ~ 


leather case. Several other presentations were 
made to Mr. Boulnois on be of the employees 
of the corporation. In acknowledging the gifts, 
Mr. Boulnois mentioned that since deciding to 
commence practice in London ‘he had accepted 
an important post’ under the Local Government 
Board. : ~— 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the Wembley 
Oark Tower Company, the ground landlords of 
Wembley Park, held on Wednesday, Captain 
Francis Pavy, the chairman, said that the future 
of the estate had given them no anxiety, but 
their difficulty had been with the Re oer which 
had partly erected a tower on the land which 
they had leased to them. This company, which 
was known as the Tower Construction Company, 
was already in arrears with its rent to the extent. 
of £6,000, and he saw very little chance of 
getting any of that sum. If. the tower had been 
finished he had no doubt it would have paid ; but: 
it was now quite clear that the tower would never 
be completed. Something would have to be done 
very shortly, and, in the mean time, the board had 
decided to take immediate action in the direction 
of building over the estate. With this object in 
view they had already instructed their architect. 
to prepare a report, and they intended to erect 
one or two houses as a specimen of the class of ~ 
property they would allow to be built. <A dis- 
cussion arose as to the course to be taken with the 
Tower Construction Company. It was strongly 
urged that this company should be ‘cleared out. 
of the way,”’ so that the development of Wembley- 
park might proceed unhindered. It was decided 
to inyite shareholders to confer with the directors. 
as to the steps to be adopted. 

— 9 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., has been appointed 
Yates Lecturer in Archeology at the University 
College, London, and intends to give a course of 
eight lectures in May and June next year on 
‘* Celtic Art and Its Developments.”’? Mr. Romilly 
Allen delivered a course of Rhind Lectures for the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland some time back, 


Nov. 26, 1897. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Busi- 
ness Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. ‘‘ Stained Glass, Medieval and 
Modern,” by Stephen Adams, 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture No. 1, 
“*Guttapercha,’” by Dr. Eugene F, A. 
Obach, 8 p.m. 


Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘ The Law of 
Condensation of Steam,’’ by Hugh L. 
Callendar, F:R.S., and J. T. Nicholson, 
B.Sc. 8 p.m. 
Auctioneers’ Institute. ‘* Practical 
Application of the Principles and Laws 
of Dilapidations,’ by Henry Bushell, 
F.S.I._ 8 p.m. 


WepnespAy.—Congress of Archzeological Societies, Bur- 
lington House, W. 11.15 a.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute. ‘The 

Omophorion and the Pallium,’” by Dr. 

Wickham Legg, F.S.A.; and “A 

Bloomery on Coniston Lake,’’ by H. 8. 


Cowper, F.S.A. 4 p.m. 

Society of Arts. ‘“ The American 
oot by Prof. Leonard Waldo, D.Sc. 
p.m. 

Edinburgh __ Architectural. Society. 
“Notes on Edinburgh Buildings and 
Monuments,” by Prof. G. Baldwin 


Brown. 8 p.m. 


Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘The Planning of 
High Schools and Endowed Schools for 
Girls,” by J. Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


DECEMBER 3rd, ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, W., 7.30 p.m. Mr. J. OOSBORNE SMITH, F.R.I.B.A., 
an “THE PLANNING OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS,” illustrated by Lantern Views. 

- E. HOWLEY SIM 
GB. CARVILL, ” } Hon, Sees. 


re 


CHIPS. 


A font has just been sent out from Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons’ studios, Exeter, to the parish 
church of St. Andrew, Grenada. It was designed 
by the rector of that West Indian parish, the Rey. 
R, Medley Fulford, formerly the principal of the 
firm of Messrs. Fulford, Tait, and Harvey, archi- 
tects, of Exeter. Early English in character, the 
octagonal bowl is of Caen stone, the shaft of red 
Corsehill, and the step of brown Portland stone. 


Two stained-glass memorial windows have been 
placed in the Unitarian Christian church at New- 
port. The one presented by Mrs. Chatfeild Clarke 
and family, in memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.1.B A., of Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.C., and Newport, is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of ‘*‘ The Good Shepherd,’’ and the other, 
the subject of which is ‘‘ Christ blessing the little 
children,’’ is in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Abraham Clarke. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Campbell and Smith, of Oxford-street, W. 


Further revelations as to the late surveyor to the 
urban district council of Eastleigh, J. Evans, came 
out at the last meeting of that body. Among other 
letters read was one from Mr. H. J. Weston, of 
Southampton, stating that nearly the whole of the 
plans prepared in connection with the proposed new 
offices, for which Evans had taken full credit, had 


been carried out by himself. Under the circum- | 


stances, he asked the council, as the work had taken 
him some weeks, to be kind enough to make him 
a grant, and also offered his services as architect. 
The clerk said Mr. Weston had no one to blame but 
himself. He thought they should now throw the 
plans open to competition. It was agreed that the 
resolution approving of the plans be rescinded. 


In the case of Alfred Nicholas Eastwell, of 
Caxton-road, Mayes-road, Wood Green, N., builder 
and decorator, the order of dischargefrom bankruptcy 
peepeen suspended for two years ending Oct. 19, 


The urban district council of Springhead, near 
Oldham, have instructed Mr, Gilbert Wilson, C.E., 
10, Nevill-street, Southport, to prepare a report 
and estimate of a proposed new water supply to the 
district of Austerlands. 


_ Owing to the interference of the Masons’ Union, 
Sir John Jackson has found it necessary to obtain 
a large proportion of the granite needed for the 
Keyham extension works, amounting in all to 
nearly 3,000,000c. ft., from Norway, in place of from 
the neighbouring quarries in Cornwall, as he had 
originally intended. The men, or rather their 
leaders, have now given way ; but the contracts for 
a zy large supply from Norway had already been 
signed. 


The Marquis of Bute is about to restore the Castle 
of Sanquhar, in Dumfriesshire. ! 


The River Tyne Improvement Commissioners 
decided at their last meeting to appoint Messrs. 
Coode, Son, and Matthews as engineers for the re- 
construction of the North Pier at a remuneration 


of 5 per cent. commission on the works carried out. 


Trade Petes, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Liverpoou.—A conference has been held between 
members of the committee of the Master Builders’ 
Association and representatives of the operative 
plasterers with a view to the settlement of the dis- 
pute which has existed for a considerable period in 
connection with the trade. Mr. James Woods, 
president of the Master Builders’ Association, 
occupied the chair, there being five other members 
of the committee at the conference, and the opera- 
tives were also represented by six of their number. 
The «situation attaching to the strike and the 
demands of the men was discussed in an amicable 
spirit for a considerable time. No result, however, 
was arrived at, inasmuch as it will be necessary to 
lay the whole of the points in dispute before a 
general meeting of each party to the issue. It is 
anticipated that these meetings will be held at an 
early date, and a hope is expressed that the result 
will be such as to bring to a close a prolonged 
dispute, which has greatly hampered the progress 
of the erection of pubiic buildings in various parts 
of the city. 


OT OEE 


Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., has now handed over 
to the British Museum authorities the first two 
sections of his Parliamentary photographs, each 
consisting of 100 pictures, for the new National 
Photographic Record department in that institution. 
The present groups comprise photographs taken on 
the terrace of the House of Commons of exactly 
100 members; and a similar number of views of 
the most interesting features in both Houses—such 
as the Throne, the Speaker’s Chair, the Peers’ 
Library, the Commons Lobby, and Westminster 
Hall. 


A portrait of Miss Bishop, principal of the Royal 
Holloway College, painted by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A-R.A., was unveiled on Saturday by the Bishop of 
Winchester in the college picture gallery, before a 
large assembly of past and present students. 


The new flood channel which the Thames Con- 
servators have constructed through the lock island 
at Teddington, between the lock and the weir, was 
formally opened by Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, 
M.P.,0n Monday. The channel is 80ft. in width, 
and the sill is 6ft. 6in. below the highest flood- 
water mark of recent years, so that in the event of 
any abnormal rise in the river above the weir the 
water will passaway much more quickly than here- 
tofore, and the flooding of the banks will be 
proportionately abated. 


The work of demolition in connection with the 
frontage of Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton-street, is 
being proceeded with. The alteration will in no 
way affect the courtyard, or, indeed, the internal 
arrangements cf the hall. The marble staircase has 
been removed, and when the new work is com- 
pleted the staircase will be situated in the centre of 
the building. The architect is Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., from whose plans a stone building will be 
erected facing Throgmorton-street. The building 
will be let as offices. 


ESTABLISHED ESTABLISHED 


OVER OVER 


@ HALF-A-CENTURY 


ce 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, PLANS, &c. 


Lithographed in best style and with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 


191 &192, Fleet St.,and1 & 2, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 
: Special Prices quoted for Large Jobs. 
LiseRat Discounts accoRpING TO ARRANGEMENT. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Registered Trade Mark: 


POLONGEAU ASPHALTE 


Patent Asphalte and Felt Roofing. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


LATEST PRICES. 


+60 
IRON, &c. 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £515 0 to £6 0 0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English ...... 62.02.02 33, 61086 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates....., 61650, 610.0 
Bar Iron, good Staffs, ......-.......005 7. OL- OF es ypeenS Ge 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 
PUUAT Sata sccte cs sctatacatte inectocec ate T, OO Senin bien Om 0 
DOSEN ISH thechss. cosekoadcewssckosksseg &. 16)" O°" 7, 02.0 hae 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 
South Staffs..... ayazsbiew op¥ivaaadecclrs ToATS Crete 8 5 0 
‘Rost Snedshill eek averess ees 10: 0.07 35,4100 


Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per con. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron— 
No. 18 to 20. No.22to24. 


6ft.. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per ton 
PAUP ON cis evs sxedks £10 15 0 £11 0 0 
Best ditto 1f= 62:0 1110 0 
Per ton. Per ton. 
Cast-Iron Colummns............:.ss0008 . £6 0 0 to £810 0 
Cast-Iron Stanchions.....,.....s.0s00e 6.0" 0° 55.4 8: 10520 
Cast-Iron Sash Weights ....,..... sé —_ iF. 4.12326 
Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 
SinGidmMeterr ss caasscasecsas sacs 5-10%0" 5S 7 105-0 
43160 Gi Avnsavareseis 5B. Oss75 510 0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) 4:15> 0c 4, 85,0 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. per ton extra; turned 


and bored joints, 5s. per ton extra. | 
ig Iron— i Per ton. 
Cold Blast, Lilleshall 105s. to 110s. 

Hot Blast, GittoOpessorvecrcscssacoces 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 


Gas-Pubes vii el ostheecswiscnwsucecay 75p.c. Fittings ee 
"Water-Lubes...iecicsssecscccseccosees 70 oF 7 
Stedm—LTubes aicie vec cseterscnesobeasd 625 fr 65 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ............ 60 + 62 
Galvanised Water-Tubes ......... 55 3 57 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 oc 47 
10cwt. casks. 5cwt. casks. 
Sheet Zinc, for roofing and work- Per ton. Per ton. 
WLP SP ices oceseeeegeoneuaactass cecxenee £22 0 0 to£28_0 0 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq.ft. super. 1512 6 ,, 1612 6 
Pig Lead, in lewt. pigs..... ; 14 Te. Bie 551° 1D adam 
Lead Shot, in 28lb. bags 1610 0 , 1710 0 
Copper Sheets, sheathing androds 60 0 0 , 61 0 0 
Copper, British Cake and Ingot... 5010 0 ,, 5110 0 
Pink Stratis woe ces ee sen 63 11° 3 ,,. 6411-8 
Do., English Ingots ..........c0..0066 6T = 0:0... 55) 682-0, 0 
Spelter, Silesian ...........cessceseeooes 18.2 ¥a-6)= s5 pelo CaO 
Per ton Per ton. 
Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to 6in. ..... £815 0 , £9 15-0 
Cut Hloor Brads iF veces osccssn- sees 8:10" -0~ 7,<1.'921020 
Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 
Oto? 8 9 10" eT 12 18 14 15 B.W.G@ 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/8 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 percwt. 
TIMBER. 
Teak, Burmah..,.........+0 per load £14 0 O ,, £1510 0 
»» Bangkok..... 3 Gye. 10,108,074 j5e> IGOR O 
Quebec pine, pitch.. eke — 3 _ 
+7 yellow 2 212 6,0 4 12-6 
” an 550, 65 0 
” ” £6 Oe 495 6 2 6 
ms a5 4:3 -0'-55 610 0 
5, Ash “ §-10°> 05. 9 4b 
Dantsic and Memel Oak ,, ... 22 6, 3 2 6 
Birye. aaj shnas ee, ee OF Os Sete Maan) 
Wainscot, Rigap. log... , .. 2 2 6, 3 7 6 
Lath, Dantsic, p.f.......... gases, & 10-0 56 © Db 1GO 
St. Petersburg............ Fp oe = 0 085507 6 1G 
Greemheart .........ccsseeeee spe o> OL OS See 
BORE SG cucepicn sacianseres Gnas & OS Oo, S15> Oa0 
Sequoia, U.S.A. ...percubefoot O18 , 0 110 
Mahogany, Cuba, per super foot 
Mimi GHICK aes, ve csorerse cs cseecuues pee OO BE gn8 OnO st 
An Honduras: 3.02 yes > OO Bifysan Ole One 
= Mexican ...... +s OF05 464525 0 URS 
Cedar, Cuba.........sceccceree of 004, 0 04 
» Honduras ......... 7 O02 455528 O20 4s 
Satin woods cn. .teccdenvcesces sheers 0.026 Tyga Ont s 
Walnut, Italian .....,...... Fe ene O~ 0 Sk sce. 20) Oheaa 
cai per St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by ldin. 
y 1lin. :— 
Quebec, Pine, Ist..... £2010 0 to £2610 0 
BS ond ,. 1500, 1710 0 
9 Orda Sei. 710.0, 11-629 
Canada Spruce, Ist.............. ree £0210) Oy sa bee Oe 
5 2nd and 8rd ........ be! a Uertrye Meets ea tr 
New Brunswick 7710%0 5. 2.6 20 
Riga ine ines wae eee 610 0 , 710 0 
St. Petersburg.........c.ccesceeee 810 0 , 1210 0 
Swedish sri sicetienescsretacts 9 0 0 , 1610-0 
PIMADUUIS keenest eeseniieets 80:05, = SH0ee 
White: S@a%. carapsccssstesssrcsse 915 Oj, "16" G0 
Battens, all sorts 5600 , 20 00 
Flooring Boards, per square of lin. :— 
Tab preparedicewe recmstetseaertes ke £0" 8-655 2) 1b a6 
DG GittO. sans cece snvibicsssctlectes OFT 0] ne Ola 
Other qualities .............secseeee 0 5-0 5345 GO GEG 
Staves, per standard M :— 
QUebeC PIPE. cavisticessedersscerceens =r = 
TSS Gitte. s.wacausess ucsskousasevokres 35 0 0 ,, 4210 0 
Memoel, CPs Pipe sc.eccsseccsdensesnes 230 0 0 , 240 0 0 
Meémel Drache ec ectacscssaecstevesces 200 0 0.,, 210 0 0 
OILS. 
EANISCOD et cntpimioevsivetsnnetees. per ton £14 12 6 fto£l5 5 0 
Rapeseed, English pale... 5, .. 27 5 0 ,, 27 15 0 
POs g DLO WIE a eran aite sea sa jpeaoeey SO LO ON Ft oO 
Cottonseed, refined ...... S90 doom ke Ole nese Rok 
Olive, Spanish ............... 0c aes, CeO, Om Oe syte Aon Gene 
Beals pales ise svessees oo S90 cee 23 102-0) ese ee OO 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... pyc etad, on L0e Of #30) OSE 
Dai, Ceylowesree, csccscevtee ieee aar. OL Ob tysieraa LOUAD 
Palm, Lagos tn see er OOF) ae LO Rae 
Oleine.......... pe recta og 5 ela! Tenet ih vill a 
Lubricating U.S.. per gall 0: 6..-3=,5" 10-7 G6 
Petroleum, refined 73 0 0 4%, O 0 43 
Tar, Stockholm.... perbatrel 129 , 2 6 0 
Do., Archangel ............ tre sae 1 OFRRE SE: ee Pi Guan. 
Turpentine, American.., per ton 21 0 0 , 2310 0 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. — 
15,000d0L. Mest." natin: Babeetany Buble Works MesiooGity an cane ne 
£500 (merged), £300, £290 ........ oe io ee 


... £20, £15, £10 


OS -oastys sce puesecttn seeders cossopodadesrovveqerencs cpépecotssasee OO COIBEAS). 2D GUINEAS aeveocce evacteec 
Altrmcham—U.D.C; Offices >. far.shsssmeaatet nies ee ee L2ON GLO reece stg segs he 
Crich—Water-Supply Scheme (3,100 population).......00.......cs6+e 15 Guineas, 5 Guineas ...............006 
Carlton, Victoria —Children’s Hospital ........05......cccseseececesecven ce F100 50, G2D wera cds-aceoate cc ccoste are 
Leicester— Motor Refuse Carts): .ss0c5s ie ee ee Corporation 
Port Elizabeth—Free Library. (Assessors, Sir F. Blaine and 
R. H. Hammersley-Heenin —£20,000 limit) ..........00..eceseseseeees 100 Guineas, 50 Guineas 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model). ...:.....s2 ssicirucHecccctsstecs 500dol., 250dol 
Newcastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes ........0...cce.cseeesecececees ret eet 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas 
Peterborough —A dditions to the Guildhall (£2,500 limit) ..:...... £35 (merged), £15. Jabenth cteeaeadeees 
Wadebridge —Schoolroom, adjoining Wesleyan Church.......... :. (No first) £5 dge, Cornwall. 
Lymington—New Forest Hall (Limited to Hampshire Architects) 25 Guineas ...:...,..c660 secesecssseeseess+ Clerk to Hall, Committee, Lymington .................... Gipsy ae Sr 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. : S85 
Buckie —Tenement Houses, Garden-lane «.......s.ccsiesuseevescsvseoas JOS. NichOl. oes o-oo cn. Jas. Perry, Architect, 41, East Church-street, Buckie .................. .. Nov. 27 
nena boSpank. Seeeanar se J.8. Horn, Clerk, Union Offices, Burnley ........cc:ccse00c0ee0e0eeecese0s 0, we ae 
RSet, es Borough Engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh ......... ........ Watt Seely 
«.. Joseph-Land, Alpine Villas, Hopetown. Normanton ..... eleveaiteneenps cr oe 
sav cehiece hs C. E. Bland, Secretary, Crouch-street, Colchester .......0-.:.se-<:000-+ +. Bree 4 
saawody so. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 102, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. ,,- 27 
arent Sees . E. Rutherford, Whickham, Co. Durham ........00ccc00e00000cceeésecensceesees spt aes 
Be eter ad A. E. Braithwaite, Architect, 26, Norwood-place, Headingley......... 5, 27 


.... J. Caleb Petch, Architect, Scarborough .........c0..ccceccecsersecevsvecsosee 2. 7G 
ist Devonshire Volunteer Artillery. Samuel Segar, F.I.A.S , Architect and Surveyor, Newton Abbot ... ye ee 
John Burrow = 


Crosby St. Faith’s Church (900: sittings)... 4.1: alwscstcrsneccce Seushn WG oe Hae babar 
Dublin—Alterations, Aldborough House ............ Official 


Fone Pane eee Se 4640 sigs 9.0 0 pe catnep i4Acle<nses asheee yeep sicnoed e's Seneradstawnedeacuns cel 


Tete eee ee tenner wrnsertereere 


Sooo nee eee eren enn eda sence sees essseseeces Oeeereeare 
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COMBUSTIBLE BUILDINGS. 


a they be made fireproof? This is the 
question which naturally occurs to 
every architect and engineer after the 
calamitous fire of last week in the City. In 
the presence of so large an area of devasta- 
tion—measuring 200 yards by 100 yards— 
as that between Aldersgate-street and Red 
Cross-street, one feels abashed at the mere 
dimensions of the catastrophe, and the 
rapidity with which the fire spread over such 
an area. If we do not know positively what 
are the conditions of a fireproof building, we 
at least can see what are those of a com- 
bustible building. We have at least learned 
one thing, and that has been more than once 
suspected—that a warehouse may be con- 
structed on so-called “fireproof” principles, 
and yet be as vulnerable as a wooden struc- 
ture under a fierce fire. 

Another very important thought is that 
the catastrophe will suggest serious reflec- 
tions as to our methods of construction, and 
affords an opportune occasion for reviewing 

_ the whole question of the fire-resisting build- 
ing of warehouses and business premises in 
crowded cities. It is quite certain that our 
methods — good in themselyes—have not 


taken into account the way in which fire 


_attacks a structure; that, in fact, we leave 
many loopholes and apertures through which 
fire can pass easily. Patentees and inventors 


thave assumed a certain mode and action of 


fire, or a certain duration, and have imagined 


that if they protect their iron floors and 
columns, that is all that is required. Recent 
instances in this country and in America 


have shown that architects and engineers 
have not reckoned with other equally urgent 
conditions. 


How 17 acres of buildings, many of them 
alas ! 
many of the jerry-built kind, could have 
fallen before the devouring element in the 
time till everything combustible had been 
i Engines, 
water, and firemen were in abundance, and 
yet the flames spread with astonishing 


substantially constructed, though, 


destroyed is simply surprising. 


rapidity, till there was nothing else to burn. 


The Brigade men nobly did their duty in 


arresting further damage to adjoining pro- 


perties, but they seemed to be powerless to 
check the buildings involved till the flames 
spent themselves from lack of combustible 


fuel. 
buildings 


Given a densely packed area of 
with plenty of 


has been that a fire in one of the premises, 
unless speedily extinguished, inyolves the 
whole area. 


But the question in its more particular 


aspect divides itself under several heads. 


Pirst, as to the extent of the risk. The unit 
must determine this, and the unit is a building 


bounded by incombustible walls. If these 

are vulnerable to fire, the mischief extends, 

and other properties become involved. The 
extent of the risk is determinable, then, 
practically by the distance from one sound 
party-wall to the next, and may embrace 

_ the whole range of warehouses with party- 
walls between~them; whereas it should be 
confined to one building or the distance 
between the two party-walls. As to front 

and back and other external walls, which 
are generally pierced by windows, there is 
equally an element of danger when a fire 
‘rages within and the street is narrow or the 
areas in the rear are small; but this 
_ danger can sometimes be controlled by 
__ well-equipped fire-extinguishing appliances, 
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combustible 
‘materials within them, and our experience 
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so that for practical purposes the ques- 
tion is confined to party-walls and to 
floors and roofs. If the fire can be con- 
fined laterally by walls, and also in a vertical 
direction by fire-resisting floors of steel 
joists and concrete, it can scarcely obtain 
those dangerous proportions which render a 
number of warehouses on fire so difficult a 
matter to grapple with. The extent of the 
combustible area or space is therefore an 
all-important matter for consideration; the 
smaller we can make this unit the safer. The 
recent London Building Act has been framed 
on the principle of limiting the cubical 
extent of buildings, and it distinctly enacts 
that ‘no building of the warehouse class 
shall extend to more than 250,000c.ft. unless 
divided by party-walls in such manner that 
no division thereof extend to more than 
250,000c.ft.,” and it is further provided that 
no addition shall be made to any building of 
this class, so that its cubical contents shall 
exceed that number of feet. How far these 
provisions were enforced in the buildings 
lately destroyed we do not know; some of 
the warehouses were very old, and therefore 
were built before the new Building Acts came 
into operation, and probably few of them 


had not been altered either in one way or 


another by additions, or had not been re- 


divided by inner walls, so that the latter 
provision, introduced only in the Act of 


1894, could not have been fulfilled. The 
inquiry will, no donbt, reveal more of the 


facts as to construction than we already 
know, and it would be very useful to find 
out whether any of the warehouses burnt 


out contained a larger cubical extent than 


here enacted, how many, in fact, contained 


so much as 255,000ft., or even the previous 
limit of 216,000c.ft.; and if any of the 


party-walls were really constructed within 
Many of them, no 
doubt, had been tampered. with, and open- 


the meaning of the Act. 


ings made in them for extension of accom- 
modation without proper fireproof doors. 


The destructive fires at Pittsburg and 
Chicago of recent date have pointed to certain 
defects in the construction of buildings of this 


class. The construction of the Horne Store 


Buildings in the former city has been fully 
described in technical journals, and teach 
important lessons. The store was constructed 
on so-called fireproof principles ; it illustrated: 
several methods and forms of fireproofing 
materials, and was filled with dry goods very 


combustible; the windows were large, but 
unprotected by shutters or sprinklers; the 
floors were supported by steel columns made 
of Z-bars and plates, and the iron frame- 
work was heavy, the box girders 24in. deep, 
with double 22in. web-plates; the beams all 
ldin. deep, carried on brackets riveted to 
side of box-girders ; the front and back walls 
were self-supporting; the lintels on most 
floors were close to the windows, and exposed 
to the fire; the building had openings in the 
centre of the floors. Further, the iron girders 
and floors were protected with ceilings of 
light cellular blocks of fireproofing of hard- 
burned material. The floor arches were 
carried on skewbacks, and the columns 
covered with tile 2in. thick, having a hollow 
space. Hvery precaution which modern 
construction suggests was taken. But the 
hollow floors formed flues which conducted 
the draught and increased the action of the 
fre. Two things were made clear. It was 
proved that plastering will not prevent the 
heat from charring wood behind it; that large 
windows, if not protected by fire-resisting 
shutters, are one means by which fire can 
easily spread from one building to others 
opposite or near. The protection of windows 
to prevent the heat from breaking the glass 
is therefore one of the essentials of prevent- 
ing the spread of fire to adjacent buildings. 
The open shaft in the centre of the buildings 
is also condemned as uniting several floors 
and making them more dangerous than if 
the space was in one. As to fireproofing 


the fire brigade. 
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materials, it has also been proved that porous 
protecting materials are superior to hard- 


burned clay. It is suggested, also, that 
porous coverings like that of sawdust and 
clay, inclosing the iron columns with a hollow 
space, and floor arches and flange protection 
of the same kind, will stand heat and water 
without material injury. 

These are a few of the lessons learned 
after a careful observation of great fires in 
cities of the States. And they apply with 
equal force to the buildings in the City of 
London which were destroyed by fire the 
other day. In many cases the iron con- 
struction was of a like kind, but un- 
protected; and the second schedule of the 
Building Act, 1894, which provides that 
timber and iron are to be incased in 
‘‘plastering in cement, or other incom- 
bustible or non-conducting external coating” 
was, of course, not followed, nor probably 
the other equally desirable rule that allows 
a space at each end of an iron bressummer 
to allow for expansion. 

The correspondence which has been pub- 
lished in the Times refers to a few of these 
defects. Mr. Wm. Woodward shows that 
the Building Act of 1894 has one of its 
objects to render buildings more fire-resisting, 
and he instances the second schedule, which 
provides for encasing timber and iron in 
plastering or some incombustible coating. If 
this coating had been applied to the iron in the 
buildings in the City, probably less destruc- 
tion would have occurred. A deep girder, 
supported on good solid brick piers is 
undoubtedly safer construction than iren 
columns as supports, especially if the 
girder is encased in -plaster. But we cer- 
tainly believe in the resistance of timber, 
if solid. Solid oak or teak beams 
have fire-resisting properties, and are cer- 
tainly safer than unprotected iron rigidly 
fixed. Another correspondent draws atten- 
tion to the unreliability of so-called fireproof 
buildings, and to the fact that, as an eye- 
witness of the conflagration, he noticed that 
in ‘‘nearly every case the fire commenced at 
the roof, and spread downwards, except those 
buildings which were opposite a burning 
structure, in which case the premises caught 
fire through the window-frames getting 
alight and shivering the glass.” The ware- 
houses in Well-street and Hamsell-street 
stood back to back in contact with each other ; 
they were tall buildings with large windows 
and skylights, and thus constituted one 
building as far as risk was concerned. The 
windows, in fact, immensely increase the 
danger of a fire spreading; they should, 
therefore, be protected by hght iron*or other 
fire-resisting shutters, and the skylights 
should be also protected outside. With the 
aid of asbestos and other non-conducting 
plastering on metal lathing, solid wood floors 
on concrete, proper iron or oak doors in brick 
walls and over lift openings, brick-walled 
staircases and escape ladders, automatic 
water-sprinklers fixed im lintels and on the 
upper floor, the rapid spread of a fire might be 
delayed or arrested. ‘These are points which 
ought to receive attention when the pro- 
posed amendment of the Building Act next 
Session is made. The district surveyors 
also ought to have certain optional dis- 
cretion given them in dealing with buildings. 
A store of combustible matter in connection 
with shelving of wood, match-boarded walls 
and ceilings dried by gas burners, is at once 
a source of danger, and ought to be controlled 
by enactment. 

The dictum of Capt. Shaw that he would 
sooner haye to deal with buildings of brick 
or concrete and solid timber than so-called 
‘fireproof ” structures has been amply con- 
firmed in this recent case. The stone walls 
have been found calcined and fractured, and 
the iton girders and joists of floors were 


twisted into all shapes, and buckled the walls, 


so that they became a dangerous element to 
We have still to learn 


many facts as they reveal themselves to those 
whose duty it is to investigate the matter ; 
but we are left in no uncertainty as to the 
danger inherent in unprotected iron struc- 
tures like floors and roofs, and their rigid 
connection with walls of masonry. Openings 
in party-walls, lifts, and staircases have 
contributed, no doubt, to the disastrous 
spread of the fire. Equally important it 
is to inquire into the means of escape that 
are provided for workpeople engaged in these 
buildings, whose condition forms so sad a 
feature in the catastrophe, and for those brave 
firemen who are left to do their perilous duty 
amidst belching flames and smoke, and, not 
least, the hot steam to which they are exposed 
from the water thrown on the heated walls. 
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LAY CRITICISM OF DESIGNS. 


eee are occasions when lay opinions 
expressed on professional matters are 
presumptuous and disturbing. Few persons 
would venture to set up their own judgment 
on a question of treatment of a disease or on 
any legal matter; but on any architectural 
subject it is not unusual to find people 
openly questioning the expert opinion of 
professional men, curiously exemplifying the 
adage, ‘‘Fools rush in where angels fear to 
to tread.” Strange to szy, those who are 
most prone to set at nought the opinions of 
professional men are they who have taken the 
trouble to invite professional skill. One 
would have thought, at least, that these 
wise-acres would have acted indepen- 
dently ; that, having such a good opinion 
of their own abilities, they would have 
instructed their surveyors to make plans in 
accordance with their own views and have 
dispensed with any other professional aid. 
They could have formulated a scheme and 
instructed their official to carry it out. But, 
no; they want a little popularity, and 
advertise for designs, and then take upon 
themselves to select one that will suit their 
purpose. There can be no objection to this 
arrangement if the competing architects are 
willing to abide by the decision, and if the 
usual hocus-pocus proceedings are not 
practised; but the board isa little afraid of 
their own knowledge, and _ so, with com- 
mendable courage, they agree to take the 
opinion of an expert referee. Sometimes, 
no doubt, they are reluctantly forced 
into this position by the competitors, or 
some central architectural body, or by the 
force of prevedent; for, having employed 
an assessor to make a choice for them, 
they curiously revoke his decision and 
assert their own authority. This sort of 
contradictoriness or inconsistency has been 
illustrated much of late. It is difficult to 
find a motive, except it be that the majority 
of building promoters who inyite architects 
to compete wish to be their own masters, and 
to obtain all the honour and glory of the 
selection of design. It is something to be 
proud of for Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, or other 
local ** big-wig,” to be able to say he was 
one of the arbitrators who sat on the design— 
that he really selected it, or that he was one 
of the champions on the board who stuck up 
for and helped to promote the adoption of the 
best design, eyen against the expert skill 
of an assessor. That he actually suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the decision of 
the professional assessor and divided the 
board on the issue, is at least some- 
thing to boast of, especially if the 
design so championed turned out to be a 
success. One of the latest instances of local 
ambition is that afforded by the Surbiton 
District Council, who advertised for designs 
for new municipal offices, appointed a pro- 
fessional assessor to advise them, and then 
set aside his opinion as to order of merit for 
their own in coming to a final decision. As 
to which of the three selected by the assessor 
ought to be placed first admitted certainly of 
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some doubt in this instance, and we believe 
the council were justified in preferring the 
plan which the assessor himself had placed 
second. Our own remarks on the designs, 
which we made last week, confirm the council’s 
selection of design in some points at least. 
The plan is certainly its strongest point. The 
assessor himself, in his report, speaks of the 
plan as a ‘‘ very good one” ; but as regards 
the artistic treatment, he prefers the design he 
selected as the best; but says directly after 
No. 25 is ‘‘also a good design in these 
respects.” No doubt the assessor's report 
was rather indeterminate and somewhat 
vague, and left the committee in rather a 
state of hesitancy as to which of the three 
ought to be selected. Events have shown 
how desirable it is for an assessor to be, we 
will not say dogmatic, but sufficiently de- 
cisive as not to give a committee any oppor- 
tunity for preferring their own opinion. Here 
Mr. Mountford had admitted the merits of 
the three designs were ‘‘ sufficiently equal to 
make it somewhat difficult to decide between 
them”; and he goes on to say that the 
‘(plan placed third in the report may 
have the most advantages.” These ad- 
vantages were so forcibly impressed upon us, 
that we should have had little hesitation in 
placing it first. Now, the lay mind—if we 
can so describe that of the council— 
on questions architectural, as on other 
topics, is generally inscrutible or oblivious 
to nice distinctions. They can only under- 
stand decided points, about which there can 
be no dispute; but for such details as well 
arranged and grouped offices, good entrances 
and corridors, sufficient light and ventilation, 
artistic points of design, and other matters 
which only the professional man can appre- 
ciate, the ordinary lay committee is helplessly 
impotent. So that when an assessor says 
two or three designs are almost equal in 
merit, we may be quite sure that Mr. 
Tomkins or Mr. Jones will be quite unable 
to discern any distinction, and believe that 
the assessor himself has no distinct prefer- 
ence. In this way we can explain the action 
of certain members of the Surbiton Council. 
They thought they were fully justified in 
setting aside the design selected as best by 
the assessor, and putting in its place another. 
As it happens, the choice they have made is 


a good one, though it might have been much | 


worse ; but what we wish more particularly 
to refer to is the air of superiority assumed 
by certain members in the discussion on the 
subject. One of them, in opposing the 
amendment to the effect that they should 
submit their judgment to the assessor, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ He surrendered his judgment 
to no one,” for, having examined the 
plans carefully, he came to the conclusion 
that the plan selected by the assessor was 
not suitable for the magnificent site. On the 
question of elevation the same member is 
reported to have said the design did not fall 
in with any of the schools, and it was not 
suitable to the taste of the people of Surbiton. 
Another member said ‘‘he did not think 
they ought to take too much notice of 
specialists and experts, but they ought to 
use their common sense,”’ and he complained 
the assessor had allowed them a “‘ lot of rope.” 
In this instance, the committee, in selecting 
one of the three recommended by their 
assessor, were perfectly within their right, 
asa clause of the conditions clearly stated 
that the council had appointed an assessor to 
advise them, and another clause (5) stated 
that ‘‘ If by any sufficient reason the design 
placed first be not carried out, then the 
design placed next in order by the assessor 
shall have priority of consideration, &c.” 

But itis the boasted ‘common sense” of the 
lay-member of committees that is so extra- 
ordinary and offensive to the minds of those 
who wish to see justice and consistency. 
Although in this case not much harm has 
been done, except, perhaps, in rejecting two 
better external treatments, it is right for the 
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competing members of the profession to 
demand a more satisfactory solution. If the 
committee are dissatisfied with the assessor’s— 
decision, they ought in fairness to ie to 
the body of competitors or to another in- 
dependent arbitrator. These examples of 
interference with professional awards are 
often as ludicrous as they are blatant. How 
is it possible for a committeeman, who only 
has a faint idea of the requirements of a plan, 
to place his opinion before that of an assessor 
who has gone thoroughly into the problem, 
and has had to keep in view both plan and 
external design and construction ? Yet, so it 
is, that an architect’s professional work is 
judged by laymen who cannot interpret 
technical drawings. Lay opinion and 
criticism on questions of architectural design 
areexceedingly vexatiousand provoking, even 
in ordinary building matters. It is always. 
the bugbear of ‘“‘common sense” that is. 
trotted out—a very valuable quality when 
controlled by knowledge and- skill, but . 
generally exceedingly perverse and dangerous 
when these essentials are absent. The man 
who is boastful of his common sense often 
runs his head against the yeriest fact. He 
looks perhaps for a square plan because he 
can understand it better. He makes a fuss 
about a closet or a lavatory in a plan, but. 
overlooks the merit- of the entire arrange- 
ment; or he thinks he has found a 
‘‘mare’s nest,” when, all the time, a little 
study of the drawing and sections reveals 
the apparent discrepancy. These critics are 
often men of one idea;—they are cranks 
about sanitation, about some special depart- 
ment, and all else must go to satisfy their 
whims. When will the architect’s province 
be exempted from this interference? We 
never hear of the lawyer’s, the pete 
the surgeon’s, the musician’s, or the painter’s 
work being subjected to criticism—only the 
architect’s. Is it because it appeals to the 
eye and our sense of utility, whereas in each 
of the other cases special or technical know- 
ledge are in evidence, and have to be 
mastered? But this is not the only ex- 
planation, and we must wait till the archi- 
tect and the public better understand each 
other. : 


WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXXI. 


Je between complete girders are shown 
in the accompanying figures :— ~ 

Fig. 199 shows how rafters of joist section can. 
be united. Very little bending to acute angles 
can be done without rolled sections. To set 
almost any section to an acute angle some weld- 
ing is necessary, and this is, as a rule, objection- 
able. Hence the method of jointing shown is 
generally preferable. Two fish or joint plates, 
AA, are riveted or bolted one on each side of the 
abutting joists ; they are bolted in the illustra- 
tion for convenience of erection in place. The 
circular bearing-plates of cast-iron shown riveted 
outside the covering plates are to take the pin 
for tension and suspension rods. 

Fig. 200 illustrates a jointing of two girders at 
an angle, through the medium of aplate. The 
girders are of lattice form, with distance-pieces 
between the flange angles, and the end angles 
are either riveted or bolted, as most convenient. 

Fig. 201 is an example of the jointing of four 
girders on top of a cast-iron column fora roof. 
A is the top of the column upon which the hori- 
zontal girders BC abut at an angle, the roof 
being polygonal in plan; D is the springing of 
an arched roof rib or principal inserted between 
the ends of B and C, and having angles riveted 
next the edges; E is a horizontal beam bolted to 
the inner angles on D, the beams E being for the 
purpose of carrying a raised promenade. The 
setting of the ends of the flange-plates of a 


j number of girders to an angle, as in the figure, 


is done by templets, the uses and advantages of 
which were noted in Article XXX. The bending 
of the angle-irons to acute and obtuse forms is 
usually done over blocks cast to the angle re- 
quired, the bending being effected with a sledge, 
or by means of stamps or dies under the steam 
hammer or press. The angles have to be heated 
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_ for the purpose, and they are cut to length first. 
_ When a very large quantity are wanted, acute 
_.__ and obtuse angles are supplied by the rolling-mills 
to requirements. 

Fig. 202 shows the union at the springing of a 


Fig. 200. 


roof principal A from a plated column B, the 
joint being at C; the open plated form of A at 
the base gives place to lattice work higher up in 
the rib. It is a natural.transition from the 


Fig. 203, 


. fit against the longitudinal girders ; for light dis-| flange of A, is riveted to it with a butt joint, and 
D tance pieces the plate can sometimes be dispensed | the inner stiffener of A is turned round to form a 
with, and a deep webbed tee-iron be bent round. | bracket upon B, which is therefore confined 
Some welding has to be done on such work as this, | rigidly in each direction, The method of sup-_ 
because neither angle nor tee can be bent to acute| porting the troughing is indicated here, but 
shapes, but each corner has to be cut to make the| special notice will be given to that later. 
acute angles, and welding must necessarily! Fig. 204 shows a union of a main-centre 
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Fig. 201. 


diaphragm, connecting adjacent webs of a box- 
girder or adjacent girders to the cross-beam con- 
— necting distant girders. The simplest connections 
of this class, therefore, are those of diaphragm or 


Fid. 205. 


follow. It is much easier to fit girders by cutting | cross-girder A of a swing-bridge with a centre 
the corners off at an angle to clear the angles in | vertical strut B. The girder A is of box form, as 
the longitudinal girders than to attempt to fit |is also the strut B; A is set down to receive B, 
_| them around ; the latter has to be done in certain | and the plated gusset-bracket C serves to stiffen 
cases, but never unless absolutely necessary, {the union of the two, which is still further 
because of the troublesome fitting involved. | assisted by the gusset-plate D. The vertical and 
These remarks apply mainly to cases in which | horizontal members are thus rendered sufliciently 
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the girders are equal, or not very dissimilar in) rigid without any top bracing ; the gusset-bracket 
depth ; but when the longitudinals are much] C is simply a development of the stiffener A in 
deeper than the transverse ones a: plain butt joint | Fig. 203. It is frequently necessary to set down 
is generally made, or the latter are made to rest | girders in other ways than that shown, in order 
upon the former, or, in some cases, suspended | to make joints where head-room is limited. 

: : therefrom. Fig. 205 illustrates a case of this kind, in 
_ Stretcher type, comprising a plate surrounded| Fig. 203 shows a usual method of the jointing] which the distributing girder A is set down to 
_ with flange angles riveted to one or to both faces, | of main single-web girders A to the cross-girders| take the cross-girder B. 
_ and bent or set round to the shapes required to | B of a railway-bridge; B rests upon thebottom| Fig. 206 is an illustration of the union of cross- 
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girders A to longitudinal girders B of Warren 
type; the former rest upon the bottom booms of 
the latter, to which they are riveted through 


angles. AA are single-webbed girders placed in 
pairs. 
built of three channels, with timber sleepers, 
are riveted through knees of tee section. : 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—X. 

By an Assoc. Inst. Execr. Eves. 

Conpvuctrors IN PRAcTICE. 

INSULATION RULES OF THE INSTITUTION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 

al ) complete the information respecting the 

insulation of conductors, we insert here the 

following extract from the 1897 edition of the 

«‘Rules Recommended for Wiring for the Supply 

of Electrical Energy by the Institution of Elec- 

‘trical Engineers ’’ :— 

‘‘ Insulated conductors may be broadly classed 
under two heads :— 

‘““(A) Those insulated with a material as a 
dielectric which is itself so impervious to moisture 
that it only needs further protection from 
mechanical injury, or from vermin. 

‘*(B) Those insulated with a material as a 
dieleectric which, in order to preserve its insula- 
tion qualities, must be kept perfectly dry, and 
therefore needs to be incased in a waterproof tube 
-or envelope, generally of soft metal, such as lead, 
which is drawn closely over the dielectric. 

‘¢ When class A is used, the dielectric must be 
perfectly damp-proof, and not in any case less in 
thickness, measured radially, than 30 mils plus 
1-10th of the diameter of the conductor ; it should 
not soften at a lower temperature than 170° 
Fahr.; the minimum insulation of a test-piece 
cut from it should be that given in column 7 of 
the table (to be given later), the test being made 
at 60° Fahr., after one minute’s electrification, 
and after the test-piece has been immersed in 
water for 24 hours. 

‘* When class B is used, the same conditions as 
to minimum thickness and softening temperature 

of the dielectric should be enforced as in class A ; 
its covering should be such that a test-piece cut 
from the conductor, and immersed in water will 
not break down when an alternating pressure of 
2,500 volts, having a frequency of from 40 to 100 
periods per second, is applied for ten minutes 
between the conductor and the water, the test- 
piece, previous to immersion, having been bent 
six times (three times in one direction and three 
times in the opposite direction) round a smooth 
cylindrical surface not more than twelve times 
the diameter of the conductor measured outside 
the dielectric. The coil from which the test-piece 
was cut should be tested in a similar manner to 
class A; but the minimum insulation resistance 
should be that given in the table, column 8. 

‘‘ Conductors of class A must be protected from 
mechanical injury by being covered with stout 
‘braid or taping, prepared so as to resist moisture, 
and must be further protected by casing, or by 
being drawn into pipes or conduits. 

‘‘ In the case of conductors insulated as in class 
B, great care must be taken to protect exposed 
ends of conductors where they enter the terminals 
of switches, fuses, and other appliances, from the 
possible access of moisture which might creep 
along the insulating material within the water- 
proof covering. 

‘‘ Concentric conductors should in all respects 
conform to the requirements herein laid down for 
single conductors; the insulation resistance of 
‘the outer dielectric should be that given in the 
table for single conductors, having the same 
diameter as the outer conductors. The insulation 
resistance of the dielectric separating the two 
conductors should be twice that of the outer 
dielectric. 

‘‘The bending test of concentric conductors, 
<lass B, should be made round a cylinder twelve 
times the diameter of the outer dielectric, 

*« Flexible cord conductors—i.e., those made up 
of a number of wires not larger than No. 29 

S.W.G., which are then insulated (in many cases 
two such conductors are twisted together, so as 
to form a double conductor), should only be used 
for attachment to portable appliances, or for the 
wiring of fittings. The insulating material used 
as the dielectric should be either pure rubber or 
vulcanised rubber of the best quality. I[£ pure 
rubber be used, it should be laid on in two laps 
care being taken that these should be lap-joint, 


or 


Upon them the rail-bearers CC, each 


20 mils for pressures up to 250-volts. 


immediately below it.’ 


The following, among others, are important :— 
1. The material to use. 


2. The best area of the conductor for the current 


required. 
3. The capital outlay. 
4. Thecost of power generated and maintenance. 
5. The permissible line loss and fall of pressure. 


risks. 


Generally speaking, there are three methods of 
distributing electrical energy ; thus, circumstances 


may require— 


1. Varying currents at constant pressure ; or 
2. Constant currents at varying pressures ; or 
3. Varying currents at varying pressures. 


And it is obvious that although much may be 


done by laying down general rules, much more 


depends upon local circumstances, and each case 


must be considered as a separate and distinct 


problem. In all cases the one desideratum is 
minimum all round cost, and at the outset it will 
be observed from general considerations that one 
condition produces contradictory results when 
some other condition is considered. Thus, (1) ¢o 


economise capital outlay, the weight of the metal 


forming the conductors should be as small as 
possible—that means, the conductor should have 
a small cross-sectional area; whilst (2) to econo- 
mise energy, the conductors should introduce little 
resistance, which means that the cross-sectional 
area should be large. Then, again, the heating 
effects of electricity must be considered. As is 
well-known, the temperature of a conductor is 
always raised when traversed by electricity, and 
the essential condition to be fulfilled so that the 
temperature is between safe limits, is that the 
heat should be lost (by conduction and radiation) 
as fast as it is generated. Increase of tempera- 
ture in conductors means— 


1. Increase of resistance, and this leads to 
diminution of current, loss of pressure; and waste 
of energy. 

(2) Injury to Insulation by softening the insula- 
tion material, the result of which is a tendency 
for the conductor to decentre and make contact 
with other conductors, and to set up short circuits 
with iron conduits, &c. 

(3) The Possibility of Fire Risks—We may 
conclude, then, that if the conductors are too 
small, a large proportion of energy may be 
wasted, and that any saving in the capital outlay 
of the conductor which would result will be ex- 
pended in fuel and machinery ; therefore, the 
determination of the best area of the conductors 
is one that requires much thought and attention. 
The metal used universally for lighting purposes 
is copper, on account of its high conducting 
qualities ; but for the purpose of showing how to 
decide which is the best metal to use for trans- 
mitting electrical energy in any case that may 
arise, an example given by Mr. A. T. Snell is 
here introduced. The comparison should be 
made between copper and iron, and it is necessary 
to take into consideration the specific resistances, 
specific gravities, breaking strains (which are 
important when dealing with aérial lines), and 
the cost of each, And for convenience of refer- 
ence, a table (similar to the short one given 
below) should be constructed giving particulars of 
the data required :— 
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Since iron has six times the resistance of 


The radial thickness of the dielectric should never 
be less than 16 mils for pressures up to 125, or 
Each coil 
should bear a certificate that a piece one yard in 
length cut from it has withstood for five minutes 
an alternating pressure of 1,000 volts, having a 
frequency of from 40 to 100 periods per second 
applied between the two conductors twisted 
together, the piece being subjected during the 
test to the vapour arising from a pan of boiling 
water placed at a distance not exceeding 3ft., and 


There are various considerations which have to 
be taken into account when deciding upon the 
conducting part of the line so as to give continuity. 


6. The method of protecting the conductors and 


copper, iron wire having the same resistance for 


cross-section of the copper wire; then, if W. and 
‘W: denote respectively the weights of the two 
wires, copper and iron, of the same length and 
resistance— 


"Wis Wisi", eet se Box ak 
Since the specific gravities are as 7°7 to 8°8, 


Wiss Bae W, = G1 W- 


and iron wires respectively— 
Po? Pest 1X e8-D in ee 


°, Page .° P; = 14 BP, 


that is, copper costs 40 per cent. more than iron 
when the lengths and resistances are the same. 
For aérial lines, the weights and breaking strains 
must also be considered, and if Li and L, denote 
lengths of span for the iron and copper respec- 
tively, we have— 


L; : L, : : 85,000 : 56,000. 
Sgt 2 eee 
56 


but the iron wire will require stronger supports 
since W; = 6°1 W.. | We may remark here that 
the question of insulation must be taken into 
account, and it is obvious that the cost of the 
insulation for the iron wire would be greater fora 
given thickness than that of the copper of same. 
length and resistance. For the purpose of com- 
paring different materials, Snell forms what is 
called a figure of merit for each material. This is 
of the nature of a constant, and is formed by 


taking the product of the reciprocals of the | 


specific resistances, specific gravities, and price 
per pound multiplied by the breaking strain, the 
best material giving the largest figure. -Thus— 
ls hy eee eee 
Sp. R. Sp. Gr. Price 
x Breaking strain. 
Since copper is so much used, the following 
particulars respecting the essential properties will 
be useful :-— 
. The specific gravity of pure 
approximately 8°9 at 69 F. 
The density of copper is 5551b. per cubic foot, 
or 0°32lb. per cubic inch. 


The weight per mile of round copper wire, 
d mils in diameter, is approximately joe or 


Figure of merit = 


annealed copper is 


d: x -016lb. (Note.—1 mil = 001 of an inch). 

Therefore, to find the diameter of a copper wire 
weighing « pounds to the mile, proceed as 
follows :— “ig 

t= AX “oi6andd = [e 

O16 
= 625 w = 791Yw 
The resistance per mile of pure copper wire, 


d mils in diameter, is a ohms at 60° Fahr. 
From this we get the resistance per 100 yards for 
different sizes of wire. For purposes of caleu- 
lating the resistance of copper wires, it will be 
useful to remember that 10ft. of pure copper 
wire 0:0lin. in diameter has approximately 1 ohm 
resistance. oe 
The specific conductivity of pure copper is 
usually represented by the number 100, and the 
manufacture of commercial copper for cables has 
reached such a state of perfection that the s;ecific 
conductivity of the copper used for electric light 
leads is seldom less than 98 to the same scale. 

_ The specific resistance of pure copper at 0° CO. 
is 0°000001642 ohm, or 1:642 microhms, per 
centimétre cube, or 0°00000064 ohm or 0°64 
microhm per inch cube. if 


The specific resistance of copper of 98 per cent. 
conductivity is 1:729 microhms per centimetre 


cube, or 0°68 microhm per inch cube at 60° Fahr., 


therefore the specific resistance of any other 
sample of ‘‘»’’ per cent. conductivity of copper 


98. 1-729. microhms. With one exception 


Pp <5 
the resistance of conductors increases with increase 
of temperature. According to the results of the 


-| experiments of Dr. Matthiessen, the resistance of 


metals increases with the temperature according. 
to the empirical formula— 
Re = Ry (1 + at + Be?) 


a given length would have six times the area.o- 


Similarly, if P, and P; be the price of the copper 
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interior wiring, 


Dec. 3. 1897. 


in which— 
R: = resistance at a temperature of ¢° C. 
ES, ” ” ” 0° C, 


« and @ are numerical constants depending on the 
metals. 
For all but the most accurate calculations the 
approximation— 
Re = Ro (1 + at). 


is sufficient. For copper, « = ‘00387 and 
8 = :00000597. In other words, the resistance 
of copper increases with increase of temperature 
at the rate of 0°387 per cent. for each degree 
Centigrade, and 0-216 per cent. for cach degree 
Fahrenheit. These numbers, 0:00387 ° and 
0 00216, are known as the temperature co- 
efficients, which may be defined as that constant 
by which the resistance of a wire at ¢° must be 
multiplied to get the increase on the resistance 
at(¢ + 1)°. Thus the resistance of a copper wire 
at T° Fahr. is— 


Rr= Ry (100216) ‘ 


Temperature Limits Rule of the Institution of 


Blectrical Engineers.—In the 1897 (July) edition 
of these rules we find. ‘that the conductors 
should be of such size that when the maximum 
current is passing continuously through them 
their temperature shall not exceed 130° Fahr. It 


will, however, generally be found that if the 


conductors are worked up to a density of current 
corresponding to this increase of temperature, 
the resulting fall of potential or drop in volts will 
be inconvenient and uneconomical. It is im- 
perative that the temperature of 130° Fahr. 
should never be exceeded, and, therefore, it is 
necessary to take into account the maximum 
temperature to which they may be subjected, 
independently of electric heating, in each par- 
ticular locality, and the greatest increment above 
this temperature should not be more than will 
raise them to a temperature of 130° Fahr.”’ 

‘Tf the maximum temperature of the British 
Islands be taken as 100° Fahr., then the incre- 
ment due to electric heating must not exceed 
30° Fahr.; that is to say, the size of the wires 
should be such that, when carrying the maximum 
current continuously for many hours, the 
temperature does not rise more than 30° Fahr. 
above the temperature for the time being of the 
place in which they are situated. In specially 
hot places the wires should be so large that the 
electric heating should- be almost ni/, and the 
wires should be specially insulated with insula- 
ting material which does not deteriorate at 
the highest temperature to which it will be 
subjected.”’ 


Now, experiments show that the rise of 
temperature of an insulated wire is less than that 


of a bare wire, same size, carrying the same 
current under the same conditions, because there 
is a larger exposed surface for radiation. From a 
large number of experiments made by Kennelly 
in 1889, he has been able to deduce the relation 
between the current and the diameter of the 
core, consistent with safe rise of temperature for 
i where insulated conductors are 
inclosed in casing for protection, with the result 
that the effects of radiation and convection are 


_ diminished toa minimum. The equation deduced 


by Kennelly may be given in various forms as 
follows :— 4 


¢ = 560 +/d3 — where d = dia. of corein inches 
=O01775Va@ ,, d= ,, ey mils. 
= 138 yd 5 nC se are si centimétres 
= 4375 +/ a3 eae na 6 millimetres 


where ¢ = current in amperes, 
.". @ (inches) = 0:0147 3\/C? or ph AS (approx. ) 


70 
d(mils.) = 14°7 3/0? ; 
d(ems.) = 00373 3yC? 
d(mms.) = 0:394%4/C? 
As’ will be obvious, the temperature effects 


must have an important effect upon the carrying 
capacity of wires, and presently we shall include 
a useful working table giving the maximum 
currents for different conductors under various 
circumstances, &c., so as to compare the con- 
ditions imposed by the Fire Insurance Offices, 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and by 
Kennelly’s formula. As is well known, many 
fire offices state that the cross-sectional area of 
the conductors used shall be such that the current 
density in any conductor shall not be more than 


1,000 amperes per square inch of cross-sectional 


area. On the other hand, the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers give formule for calculating the 
current for any conductor. Thus the maximum 
current for situations where the external tem- 


: 
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kt . . perature is above 100° Fahr. is given by the| may seem ungravious, but 
formula— 


Log. C = 0:775 log. A + 0301, 
or 6} = 2 A075 A 
where C = current in- ampéres, A = area in 
1,000ths of a square inch. The maximum rise 
in temperature will be about 10° Fahr. on large 
sizes, 
The maximum current allowable in any 
situation is given by the formula— 
Log. C = 0°82 log. A + 0°415, 
or C = 2°6A%82 ; 
The maximum rise in temperature will be 
about 20° Fahr. on large sizes. 


(Zo be continued.) 
— a 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


{ey second ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held on Thursday evening 


in last week, Mr. Walter Emden, J.P., .0.C., 
the newly-elected President, in the chair. Mr. 
James Howard Hendry, of the Bourne, Farnham, 


Surrey, was elected as a member, and a number 


of donations to the library were announced. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF COUNCIL 
and the balance sheet were adopted on the motion 


of Mr. Eviis Marsianp, hon. secretary, seconded 
In their report 


by Mr. R. W. Coventry Dicx. 
the council referred with satisfaction to the con- 


tinued prosperity of the Society. During the past 
year there had been thirty-three candidates for 


election as members and associates, of whom 


twenty-eight were approved by the council and 


duly elected, and one past member was reinstated. 


Seven had died since the last report, and eight 
had retired, with the result that there was now a 


total of 559 on the roll—an increase of 14 since 
Oct. 31, 1896. With respect to the compara- 


tive fewness of elected candidates, members were 


reminded that on and after Noy. 1, 1896, 
membership was not open to candidates under 35 
years of age without examination. The question 


of examination had been under the constant and 
anxious consideration of the council, and they 


hoped shortly to publish the definite results, also 


of negotiations which were being carried on with 
The following meetings have been 
held (all of which were reported in our pages) :— 


other bodies. 


President’s address, Mr. R. Walker; ‘* Argu- 


ments for and Against Registration,’’ discussion 


postponed ; ‘‘ Restoration,’? Mr. Thackeray Tur- 
ner; ‘* Arguments for and Against Registration,”’ 
discussion ; ‘* Technical Schools from a School- 
master’s Point of View,’’? Dr. C. H. Draper ; 
‘‘The Advantages to Country Architects of 
Belonging to a London Society,’’ discussion ; 
“The Forum of Rome,’’ Mr.-A. Fisher; anni- 
versary meeting. The council expressed regret 
that members contented themselves with reading 
reports of the Society’s proceedings, without 
making more efforts to attend the sessional meet- 
ings, and they were reminded that membership of 
a Society carried with it duties as well as privi- 
leges. Every new member in particular should, 
it was suggested, upon his admission, seek to 
become acquainted with other members and the 
officers of the Society, thus enlarging a fellowship 
which might benefit the whole Society. It was 
much to be desired that some progress would soon 
be made with the Bill for the Registration of 
Architects, which had long been before Parlia- 
ment. The council hoped that arrangements 
might be made to continue the meetings held in 
the provinces for the furtherance of this object 
during the ensuing session. It was of the utmost 
importance that members should keep themselves 
fully alive to the urgency of this matter, and 
more especially endeavour to influence members 
of Parliament and fellow-members in promoting 
the second reading of the Bill. At the various 
meetings of the council and committees many 
important subjects had been considered affecting 
the interests of architects, and advice had been 
given in cases submitted to the council, which 
had proved of material assistance. Members were 
strongly recommended to avail themselves of this 
resource in cases where consultation might be 
useful. In conclusion, members were reminded 
that the reading-room at St. James’s Hall was 


now open daily. 


The Prestpent then proceeded to deliver his 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Having expressed his thanks for unanimous 


election to the chair, Mr. Emden continued: It 
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it certainly is not 
meant so, if I say that I do not believe in 
societies as at present constituted, and that for 
most of the years of my professional existence I 
stood aloof from them, and only joined this. 
Society because of its efforts to obtain a Regis- 
tration Act for Architects, and with a desire to 
help in this programme. I say this because I 
find, and have always found, that while they 
purport to give the public an assurance as to the 
capabilities of an architect, practically without 
compulsory registration they cannot doso. There 
is no compulsory regular examination, and no 
diploma issuable under the law as in the case of 


J other learned professions ; indeed, while anyone 


can set himself up as an architect, without any 
examination, and without previous study, expe- 
rience, or competent knowledge, and as long as. 
examination is voluntary, the best benefits of 
these societies are but small security to the 
public. Examination is, no doubt, more or less 
insisted on before entering the Royal Institute 
and other societies; but this does not meet the 
case, as, while the us of letters indicating the 
connection of persons using them with any 
society may mean that some examination more or 
less has been accomplished, many, indeed, by 
far the greater number, do not belong to any 
society and yet practise. Many of the most 
competent men practise without belonging to any 
society, so that it is seldom the public inquire, or 
care, if the professional man employed belongs. 
to a society or not. Let me again point out, and 
insist upon the fact, that anyone, never mind 
what his position is, can call himself (even be he 
a labourer, or, as in a known case, an undertaker) 
an architect, surveyor, or engineer, without let 
or hindrance; and voluntary examination can 
afford no real protection to the public that the 
architect employed will design sanitary and 
properly-constructed buildings. Except absolute 
compulsion is enforced under an Act for Regis- 
tration, nothing will accomplish the exclusion of 
the incompetent. 
THE PROFESSION. 

The duties of the architect, or master builder, 
no doubt originally covered the engineering 
efforts as well as the architectural efforts of the 
ancient world. Unfortunately, at the present 
day in England, and probably to a great extent 
because there is no State intervention in the 
shape of compulsory examinations (as in other 
countries), there has grown up in the work of the 
architect, less knowledge of construction in its. 
larger form, and a separating of engineering 
from the architectural work, and hence, want of 
artistic design in our great engineering works. 
Much has been done of late years by various Acts- 
of Parliament relating to buildings, and for the 
preservation of public health. A serious difficulty, 
however, is that each step requires an Act of 
Parliament framed more or less by men-with in- 
complete knowledge or experience of the necessi- 
ties, while the alterations necessary in the present 
Acts so indirectly affect the public that it takes 
years before even the most simple or urgent 
necessity for alterations or modifications in the 
law becomes apparent and obtains a remedy. 
Much might be done if the Local Government 
Board could be made more regularly and con- 
sistently the recipient of information gained by 
local and other authorities of the various necessities 
in building and its sanitation. The Board should 
be authorised to set machinery to work to obtain 
from the various surveyors in the districts regular 
reports, and could therefrom draw information for’ 
the alterations necessary in our Public Health and 
Building Acts, invoking the action of Parliament 
inthe same way as in a question of insanitary 
areas by a provisional order. Much would thereby 
be gained, and dangerous delays saved. Un- 
doubtedly, and more particularly as far as Lon- 
don is concerned, the new Building Act is a step- 
in the right direction, and one cannot but admire 
the courage and perseverance of Dr. Longstaff, 
L.C.C., who was chairman of the Building Act 
Committee. The more so that he, a layman so 
far as building was concerned, set himself to: 
work to become master of the enormous mass of _ 
details, and all the pros and cons. and necessities- 
for alteration, and should have succeeded in 
carrying through so voluminous an Act as. 
this necessarily was to what must certainly be 
called a successful issue. No doubt it will 
prove of great advantage to London, and while 
its errors must be remedied as they appear, its 


benefits must not be forgotten, as the Act is a 
substantial step in advance. f 
culties which has to be contended with by the 


One of the diffi- 


professional man is the overlapping of the powers 
of the various authorities. It is a crying evil in 
London where the central authority deals with 
frontage lines, projections, construction, and all 
such-like matters, and puts in action its own sur- 
veyors, that there is in each district the surveyor 
of the local body also dealing, more or less, with 
the same subjects and other overlapping duties. 
If the central authority laid down the rules and 
regulations under such Acts as deal with these 
questions (after consultation with the local 
authorities) and the local authorities administered 
them, much expense to building owners would be 
saved, and the public also, by preventing the 
duplication of oificials and duties and further 
friction, as useless as it is delaying, avoided, thus 
facilitating building operations to an enormous 
extent. To pass a set of plans under the 
present system is not only a complicated, long, 
and harassing process, costly to the building owner, 
but without increasing the protection of the 
public ; indeed, it is wasteful and unproductive of 
any benefit at all. A very substantial fee might 
well be obtained from the building owner, under 
the simpler system for the passing of, and 
licensing plans, leaving the owner better off than 
now, and making the public purse the richer. As 
a step in the right direction, it ought to be possible 
(and I think it is possible, were an effort to be 
made) to so arrange the surveyorship for the 
authorities that one surveyor in each district 
should suffice, and that the central body should 
<lelegate the active administration to them, and 
so avoid overlapping, and facilitating very con- 
siderably building operations. Another com- 
plication in town building is consequent upon our 
system of leases and the necessary intervention 
of the surveyors to freeholder and intermediate 
-owner ; and here, as private rights are touched, 
it is difficult to frame laws to deal fairly with it, 
to save the uncertainty, expense, and delay, and 
yet fully protect owners’ just rights. Indeed, it 
is so difficult and delicate a subject to handle, 
that it will be a bold man who accomplishes it. 
I make it as a suggestion, but as that only, that 
the building owners should be at liberty after 
notice given to the freeholder or superior landlord 
to make the alterations he may deem necessary, 
subject to a right to the freeholder or superior 
landlord to formally object, and the objection 
(failing agreement) being heard and determined 
by a permanent official under the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 
SANITATION. 


I should like to turn for a moment to sanita- 
tion, and ask you to consider how much might 
have been accomplished by the present time, 
how many lives saved, and what spread of disease 
prevented, had the professional man to pass 
thorough examination, and obtain an intimate 
knowledge of the necessity of sanitation first, 
before practising ? What I say dces not apply to 
individuals, many of whom have done great and 
important work in this direction. But can it be 
said the profession, as a body, has a thorough 
knowledge of this subject? By the neglect of 
each Government to provide for compulsory 
examination, and the registration of competent 
men, they have now much to answer for in this 
direction. In England, with our Free Trade 
principles, we have hundreds of systems and 
apparatus stated to be, and no doubt credited with 
being, good and capable of accomplishing sanitary 
perfection ; but, except by the test of experience, 
what examination into these claims is brought 
to bear ?—and specialists, each with their own 


Specific, are called in instead of the architect, and. 


no system is thoroughly or effectually exploited. 
Experience may often be dearly bought by those 
who have to submit to the use of some so-called 
sanitary apparatus or arrangement of house or 
other drainage until its defects are discovered. It 
18 no one’s business to say which is best, and even 
our local authorities pin their faith to different 
systems, no doubt recommended by their officials. 
‘ow, then, can professional men be expected to 
deal more thoroughly than the authorities do? 
Surely this is folly, when so much depends upon 
what is used. Can it be wise for such a state of 
confusion with regard to this most important 
factor—sanitation—to be allowed to go on 
unimpeded and almost unthought of until some 
great calamity visits us? The fact is, no public 
body and no authority likes to. take the 
responsibility of recommending anything new; 
but the Local Government Board should be 
obligated by law to take up and examine into 
the necessities and lay down what should be done. 
Tn latter years no doubt advance has been made, 
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but, until some such power as I before suggested 
is delegated to the Local Government Board, and 
those whose duty it is to design and superintend 
buildings are compelled to pass a thorough 
examination, no thorough knowledge can be 
assured, even though there depends upon it the 
life or the health of every individual citizen. 


ART, 


With regard to the question of art, undoubtedly 
much progress has been made during the Vic- 
torian era. When we look at the houses built 
not long before the accession of the Queen to the 
throne (such houses as form the various squares 
of London) we obtain at once a very fair exem- 
plification of what was considered a good class 
of dwelling-house at that period. Compare 
these with a good dwelling-house of the 
present period. Sanitarily and constructively 
we have improved, but certainly in comfort, 
luxury, and artistic design the advance made is 
strikingly great. Take again the shop of 60 
years ago, and compare it with the artistic design 
of much of the work of the present day, and the 
advance will again be strikingly seen. If we 
turn from this to a higher branch of work, to our 
more public buildings in the shape of churches, 
hospitals, theatres, music-halls, hotels, restaurants, 
&e., at once the luxury and artistic improvement 
are so marked that one can hardly believe the 
whole of it has been accomplished in the space of 
one reign. Moreover, when it is considered that 
the improvement has come about not because the 
State has lent its aid, but has been accomplished 
under many difficulties, it becomes a useful study 
to consider not only how much greater it would 
have been, but how much waste in its accom- 
plishment might have been saved had Compulsory 
Examination and Registration protected the in- 
vestor and public. This advance, however, speaks 
much and well for the energy and artistic efforts 
of the architect, and, considering the difficulties 
he labours under, should not be forgotten. 
Too much credit cannot he given to those who 
have fostered and increased the strength of 
artistic effort in this country, overshadowed as it 
is by the question of everything having to be 
done by private enterprise, and that even in the 
most elaborate decoration of the buildings for 
public use, the owner’s first consideration must 
be that it shall pay. I would, before leaving this 
subject, like particularly to draw attention to the 
great spread, among the people at large, there 
has been in Her Majesty’s reign in artistic 
teaching. Many institutions and schools have 
grown up, by the efforts of the City and London 
County Council and other corporations and public 
bodies in the establishment of technical schools, 
and much has been done to educate those who 
havetasteand intelligence and are willing to devote 
their spare time to the study of artistic work. 
It has always seemed to me a pity and a neglected 
opportunity on the part of trades’ unions that 
they do not make an effort to improve their 
workers, set up an examination in their trades 
for each union, and thus be able to assure 
employers as to the competence of the men 
employed, and enable, by its certificate, the 
workers to show which are its best men. It 
would certainly serve a useful purpose; more 
some of the other work the 
unions do, and it would place them in a better 
and higher position in public opinion. I have 
often heard it stated that if the profession of 
architect were to become a registered profession 
dealt with by compulsory examination, that the 
artists in the profession would be hampered and 
prevented from taking up the profession; but 
when it is seen that not only many of those who 
are actual workers with their hands by day can, 
in their evenings, turn out such good work, this 
reason against the compulsory registration of 
architects falls to the ground, as it would also if 
tested by the result of the efforts which, in the 
old days, were made by the great architects and 
artists, who often enough struggled through years 
of hard work in manual and other trades to make 
themselves, as they eventually succeeded in doing, 
artists. Indeed, the original architect was the 
master builder. It cannot be for a moment sup- 
posed that artistic effect can be deterred or kept 
back or even inconvenienced by a knowledge 
of construction and sanitation. It would be as 
reasonable to say that a sculptor or artist should 
not know the anatomy of the body, since his ex- 
amination in it would be detrimental to his skill. 
I cannot think, either, that any society gives 
credit to such a reason, or they would not have 
established examinations for those who wish to 
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enter their ranks. 


no distinction of engineer and architect. As 
civilisation grew, the ornamentation, or the 
artistic portion of the architect’s work, grew 
also; but it grew out of construction, and should 
be the refining and fin‘shing of it, and conse- 
sequent to it. The best specimens we have of 
architecture are those which by the form and 
construction give necessity for the ornamenta- 
tion. : 
DRAWBACKS TO THE PROFESSION. 


It would be difficult to say that the archi-— 


tectural profession was not a good one for young 
men to enter; but it can safely be said that it 
would be a better profession for them to enter if 
its status were more assured, as it would be if 
they had to pass a compulsory examination, 
proving their knowledge and title to professional 
position before assuming it. It would by no 
means discourage those who are worth encourage- 
ment, while it would keep out the element of un- 
certainty and be an assurance to the public of 
the capability of the architect to design a build- 
ing, and his capability also of seeing that the 
construction and sanitation were well carried out. 
We are often told that vested interests must be 
considered, and that such vested interests in the 
profession would mean admitting large numbers 
of incompetent men; but the delay in obtaining 
compulsory registration and examination only 
allows the evil to grow, and its establishment 
would stay it altogether, while death would, 
within but a few years, deal with the evil as it 
existed at the passing of the Act. But I per- 
sonally do not agree that this vested interest is 


such a large factor, at least where it absolutely — 


covers incompetent men. When Parliament in- 
tervened to protect the public from quacks, both 
as doctors and surgeons, and later as dentists, 
there was this same vested interest and incom- 
petency—yet where is it to-day? And all this 
has been accomplished during her Majesty’s 
reign. No; the real difficulty is poor humanity 
—poor selfish humanity—those who fancy their 
position is now assured and forget others, and 
would keep them outside the pale. There are 
those who, having some letters to add to their 
names, forget the public and the greater interests 
at stake for their own personal interests, and 
prevent, or at least do nothing to help, the cause 
this Society has at heart. There is a strong 
feeling of jealousy in some quarters, and of 
a dog-in-the-manger principle (forgetful. of 
all public duty) which causes opposition to 
what all are bound to acknowledge would be 
good and beneficial if accomplished. This feeling 
raises difficulties of detail and petty points and en- 
larges upon them, and while many of them are so 
trivial as to have no real existence, they are used 
all the same to conceal the real desire not to help 
the cause of registration. I trust this course will 
not succeed in preventing the remedy being 
eventually obtained. It must, however, still 
remain for this Society to devote its energies to 
obtaining thesupport of Members of Parliament 
pledged to bring about registration, and to 
proving the great necessity of it to those who 
take the lead in work for the public good ; for, 
indeed, whatever assured position it may give the 
professional man, it is before all necessary for the 
public benefit. I trust my words and earnest 
desire may accomplish something in the 
direction to which for many years I have 
lent my services, and I trust my poor efforts 
may succeed in raising an interest, a 

ods deep interest with the members of this 
society, and that this year will bring registration 
nearer accomplishment. I want the country 
members to call meetings in their own districts, 


Construction was the duty of 
the first designer of a building when there was 


to come tothe Society’s meetings, forthe calling 


and holding the meetings wherever possible wi 

bring together a weight of opinion, which will 
demand the attention (as earnestly as other not 
more important, but possibly more importunate, 


questions do) of your representatives in Parlia- — 


ment. Itis so often said by the more retiring 
men, and by those who have not so much self- 
assertion as others, and sometimes, too, no’ doubt 
as an excuse by those who wish to save them- 
selves work, ‘‘Oh! What can I do? I have no 
influence or position !’’ 
all can at least influence his neighbour, all can 
help to make a meeting, and can at least com- 
municate ideas to those immediately around him, 


and, as every grain is necessary to the formation 


of the whole stone, remember that even the 
smallest grain of your help is often of the utm os 


importance to the whole. Let me then again ask — 


~ 


That is not correct; 


vy ? e 


. the help of all members to push forward the 
_ great work of registration, and I would ask, too F 
_ that it be freely given, so that in a few years, 
T hope in the reign of our gracious Queen, we 
can look with pride on a work done for the public 
good, and for the elevation of the standing of the 

_ profession to which we belong. 

Mr. W. R. Matxerr proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his instructive and sug- 
gestive address, in which he had dealt with 
many topics of immediate interest to the pro- 
fession. Mr. Mallett added he would frankly 
admit that in earlier years he was opposed to the 
principle of registration ; but now he saw it to be 
absolutely necessary for the profession, and also 
desirable in the public interests. 

Mr. G. Garp Pyr seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr. J. R. Mannrne and Mr. 


Coventry Dick (who referred to the simple 
system of passing building plans adopted by the 


Scottish Dean of Guild Courts), and having been 
carried by acclamation, was acknowledged by the 
PreEsIDENT, who laid stress on the need for more 
summary procedure with light and air cases. 


————— 


“THE BROKEN CONTRACT.” 


‘Ee conversazione marking the opening of the 


fifty-first session of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation took place on Friday evening last at the 
Matinée Theatre (till recently known as Nt. 


George’s Hall), Langham-place, W., and was 
attended by.a very large number of members and 


their lady friends. The president, Mr. Hampden 


W. Pratt, and Mrs. Pratt, who were supported 


by the vice-presidents and council, held a recep- 
tion from 8 till 8-45 p.m., and in the refreshment- 
room were hung a number of water-colours, 
representing English, Continental, and Egyptian 
landscapes and architecture, by Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A.; also sketches and measured 
drawings executed by the A.A. Travelling 
Student, Mr. H. Hallyer Evans, of Wimbledon ; 
work done in the water-colour class by Messrs. 
R. H. Weymouth, John Ormrod, J. Humphreys 
Jones and C. H. Duke, and others. The photo- 
. graphs taken during the A.A. excursion in 
. August last to Lancashire were also on view. 

The attraction of the evening was not, how- 
ever, the displays of architectural draughtsman- 
ship or photography, but the musical play, in 

, two acts, written by Mr. F. Dan Clapham, with 
- music by Mr. Lzonard Butler, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Broken Contract: an. Egyptian Enigma,’ on 
which the curtain rose at 8.45, when the house 

was filled to overflowing. The play was on a 
more ambitious scale than anything hitherto 
attempted by the A.A., and was excellently 
staged and managed. The plot was more 
coherent, and was more deftly elaborated than 
is usually the case in such burlesques ; all the 
_ performers were letter-perfect in their parts, and 
the performance went off without a hitch. The 

_ — writing was unequal, but here and there smart, 
and the versification showed a Gilbertian dexterity 
in many-syllabled rhymes ; but while the personal 
allusions were less pungent than has some- 
__- times been observable, every topical hit was 
instantly perceived and was greeted with 
applause by the audience. The dramatis persone 

a were :— Professor Stonechat, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
_ Alfred Stalman’ three young architects—Stanley 
Chester, Mr. Stephanos Constanduros; Arthur 
Travers, Mr. H. Seton Morris; and Algie de 
Vere, Mr. A. G. Turner; Maude and Ethel, the 
professor’s daughters, Miss Grace Wylde and 
Miss K. Rimell; Painehsi, the Court physician, 
Mr. Frank Collins ; Pempiand Merimies, builders 
_ and decorators, Messrs. F. D. Clapham and 
e G. B. Carvill; Setnub, a foreman, Mr. J. H. 
3 ‘Wilson ; Netchemet, lady’s maid to the princess, 
Miss Blanche Selig; Karama and Napata, lady 
decorators, Misses Ada Yerbury and Ethel Atkins ; 
and Princess Nephthis, daughter of King 
Amenemhat, Miss Mabel. Engelhardt. The 
chorus of Egyptian lady decorators, builders’ 
men and boys, was sustained by about a dozen 
young ladies and as many youths. ‘The play was 
produced by Messrs. G. B. Carvill and F. D. 
_ Clapham, and the singing and dancing were 
accompanied by a very efficient orchestral band, 
_ conducted by the composer. The singing 
_ and acting of Mr. Constanduros, the youthful 
hero of the story, of Miss Engelhardt, the 
_ princess, and of Mr. Collins, the physician (who 
in make-up, manner, and gestures recalled 
to mind a distinguished professor-president in 
another place), must be especially singled out 
for commendation, and also Messrs. Clapham and 
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Carvill, the builders and decorators, whose delays 
gave occasion for the title of the story. . 

The curtain rose, displaying the interior of an 
Egyptian tomb, uncommonly spacious and well- 
lighted, by the way, for such a retreat, and 
therein were grouped the builders, their lady 
decorators, and foremen and workmen, together 
with the Court physician, a royal princess 
and her attendant maid. From the opening 
chorus and subsequent dialogue, it was to be 
gathered that for 4,000 years the party had been 
walled up by order of a king, himself long since 
deceased, for failing to complete the contract to 
build and decorate the royal vault within the 
appointed time—three months and three days. 
Fortunately for the entombed company the Court 
physician was accidentally immured with them, 
and by his magic arts was able to administer to 
each a potion that sent them to sleep for a hundred 
years, when they awakened for 24 hours 
and then resumed theirslumbers. This being the 
40th century, Painehsi recounts the facts, and 
reminds the peccant builders that immediately 
they obtained the contract they converted their 
firm into a limited company, whereunto was 
traceable the beginning of their downfall, for 
they ceased to take a personal interest in the 
work, Then they replaced the decorators who 
went on strike by lady students as being at once 
cheaper and more attractive. Unfortunately, 
the Princess Nephthis, who was an art amateur, 
was on a visit to the tomb, and with her lady’s- 
maid and the physician suffered with the 
righteously condemned when the king ordered 
the entrance to be built up as a time penalty. 
The princess had gained some distinction as a 
dabbler in art, having carried off prizes at the 
‘Thebes School of Art, and made ‘‘a more or less 
satisfactory towel-horse out of a lot of meat- 
skewers, painted with bright-red enamel,” and 
her visit to the tomb was the outcome of a well- 
meant endeavour to teach the lady decorators 
their art—her scheme being to paint the whole 
interior a brilliant grass green, with a sacred 
bird here and there, in a stagy and conventional 
attitude. A fortune-teller had told the Princess that 
she should marry the man who should rescue her 
from a long imprisonment. After a duet and 
some amusing recriminations between the builders, 
the princess, in a pleasing ballad, expresses her 
regrets and hones. On the expiration of the 
twentieth hour of the wakeful day, the imprisoned 
party decide once more to explore every corner 
and crevice of the tomb, when a digging and 
hammering are heard, and, with a great burst of 
light, an old gentleman, in modern. tourist attire, 
falls through a hole into the roof in the midst of 
the party, and at the very feet of the princess, 
quickly followed by three students and two young 
ladies, all in up-to-date costumes. In reply to 
the shouts of welcome and astonishment, the 
Professor explains that he is conducting an 
Egyptian exploration party, consisting of his 


daughters and three young architects, and] 


that they have come upon the mummy of 
King Amenemhat, together with a papyrus 
in which was written the story of the strange 
disappearance of a Court physician and a young 


‘princess—a mystery the solution of which will 


afford pabulum for future lectures. The builders 
ask the professors opinion concerning Egyptian 
masonry, and claim that no other firm could turn 
out work of such high quality ; but on examining 
the plan he points out a serious discrepancy ; the 
place where he came through, although specified 
and drawn as 10ft., proved to be only 4in. in 
thickness. Pempi and Meremies are not easily 
floored—they lay the blame on a scamping foreman. 
The students enlighten the natives as to the 
difficulties in a modern architect’s endeavours to 
obtain commissions during his early years of 
practice, and in an excellent song Stanley sketches 
the career of the successful and well-known 
architect. It is evidently a case of love at first 
sight between him and the princess; but, unfor- 
tunately, as Painehsi points out, she has promised 
to marry her rescuer, the penalty for a breach 
of this contract being, according to Egyptian law, 
death. Now her actual rescuer is old Professor 
Stonechat, who energetically protests that he is 
already married, and begs his daughters to keep 
the rumour of the suggestion from his wife. 
Both, in fact, refuse to fulfil the contract: but’ 
the wily Court physician refuses to hear of any 
evasion. They are given till noon of next day 
before the marriage must take place, or the 


princess be re-interred, and the curtain falls on 


a quintette by Arthur, Maude, the Professor, 
Stanley, and the princess, and chorus, in which the 
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hard fute of the princess and her rescuer are 
bemoaned. 

In the second act the scene shifts to the 
exterior of the tomb, the white dome of a 
Cairene palace being seea in the distance through 
a carved lintel. Stanley avows his love for the 
princess, and implores her and her companions 
to devise some plan whereby they may be married. 
As Painehsi has decided to consult the oracle 
about the case, the princess suggests that the 
Professor shall be made up to represent that 
character. Somewhat reluctantly, Stonechat 
falls in with the plan, only stipulating that 
not a word is to be breathed concerning his meta- 
morphosis to his wife or the Council of the Insti- 
tute-in England. While the Professor is being 
dressed for the part, Pempi and Merimies while 
away the time by singing a duet concerning 
‘*¢ Cooking,’’ of which the first verse rurs : 


You may perhaps have noticed what a lot of things are 
done 


By cooking —yes, by cooking, 

And it may be that a competition is very often won 
By cooking—yes, by cooking. 

On plan you find there’s nothing underneath a three-foct 

wall ; 

A column in the attic perhaps has no support at all, 

You can make your elevations to look either low or tall, 
By cooking—yes, by cooking. 


For it’s really very funny 

How imposing plans may look, 
When handled by a man who 
Understands the way to cook. 

Another song by Netchemet, the Princess’s 
maid, follows, also a_ recitative and chorus, 
and it is apparent that two other engagements 
have been formed—between Arthur and Maude 
and Algie and Ethel. At length, the pro- 
fessor, very much disguised, is posed as the 
oracle, and with no uncertain sound declares 
that the princess fulfils all requirements by 
marrying one of the rescuing party. All, 
therefore, ends happily, with a prospective hint 
of wedding bells, although it is undoubtedly « 
‘“‘ Broken Contract,’’ and as the curtain is rung 
down on the closing chorus, there were loud and 
enthusiastic demands from the audience for the 
‘¢ Author,” which were acknowledged from the 
footlights by Mr. Clapham. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE fiftieth annual dinner of this institution 
took place on Thursday, November 25, in the 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall. Mr. Charles 
Wall (president) occupied the chair, supported by 
a@ numerous company, including Messrs. H. 
Holloway, F. Wall, F. J. Dove, T.-F. Rider, 
H. H. Bartlett, A. Ritchie, J.P., B. J. Lone, A. 
Jacob, J. C. Preston (senior warden of the Car- 
penters’ Company), J. H. Colls, W. B. Brown, J. 
Randall, T. Stirling, C. Bussell, T. H. Griffiths, 
J. T. Bolding, F. Foxley, Nightingale, and 
Perkins. 

The President gave the toasts of ‘‘ Her Majesty 
the Queen”? and ‘‘ The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Rest of the Royal Family,’’ whick 
were received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. J. C. Preston proposed ‘‘The Army, 
Navy, and Auxiliary Forces,’’ which was re- 
sponded to by Major Brutton, who added that he 
had now acted as secretary to the institution for 
the long period of 23 years. 

The President, in proposing the toast of the 
évening, ‘Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,’’ said that he was gratified to see so 
many present, which showed their interest in 
this useful charity. This was the Jubilee year of 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, and, thanks 
to the generosity of those he saw around him and 
their friends, he believed it would be a great suc- 
cess. It did not require any particular eloquence 
on the part of the president to insure sympathy 
with the objects of the institution. In the walks 
of life some persons must always go under, and it 
was their bounden duty to aid those who, through 
misfortune, were not progressing so smoothly and 
so properously as their fellow- workers, and to see 
that they were comfortably cared for in their old 
age. This being the Jubilee year, as he had said, 
of the institution, the committee desiring to do 
something jubilant, had elected all the applicants 
who had been passed by them without a ballot. 
The charity required funds to allow it to carry on 
its useful work, and he was sure that he could 
commend it to the generosity of the trade. 

‘The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. F. J. Dove next gave ‘' The Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters.’”’ He expressed the © 
sincere gratitude of the members of the institution 
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excellent technical work they were doing in con- 
nection with the building and kindred trades. 

Mr. J. C. Preston (senior warden) returned 
thanks. The company were always glad to lend 
their hall for such a purpose as this, and it was a 
pleasure to see around him gentlemen whose 
names had been household words to many of them 
for years past. 

Mr. T. F. Rider proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
President ’’ in his usual humorous manner. The 
president of an institution like this, he contended, 
should be a genial man, a jovial man, and a 
generous man. Everyone, he believed, would 
admit the geniality of the president, they 
acknowledged his joviality, and they could all bear 
testimony to his generosity. It was unnecessary 
to add a single word to commend this toast. 

The toast was very cordially received. 

The President, in replying, said he considered 
it a privilege to be at the head of an institution 
like this, and he hoped that as time went on the 
younger builders would be encouraged to do 
what they could for the institution. He could 
not sit down without referring to the good 
work that Mr. George Plucknett (the treasurer), 
who was prevented from being present, had so 
long done for the institution. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls, in proposing ‘‘ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,’’ said that, in his opinion, the 
two bodies should be as distinct as possible. If 
there was anything worse than architects’ quan- 
tities, it was quantity surveyors’ architecture. 

Mr. W. B. Church, in replying for the archi- 
tects, said that they always endeavouréd to do 
what was right as between clientand builder. An 
architect’s position nowadays was not altogether 
a bed of roses, for, with so many new materials 
and new ideas, he had to be a sort of walking 
encyclopedia. 

Mr. Northcroft replied for the surveyors, and 
referred to the fact that linen-drapers and up- 
holsterers now dubbed themselves builders. If 
a man liked to be a retail tradesman he had 
every right to sell laces behind his counter, but 
he had no business to interfere with the legiti- 
mate trade of a builder, and, too often, with the 
unfortunate results he had sometimes met with in 
his experience. 

Mr. H. Holloway gave the last toast, ‘‘ The 
Vice-Presidents, Committee, and Stewards,”’ 
which was replied to by Mr. Ritchie for the vice- 
presidents, and Mr. J. T. Bolding for the com- 
mittee and the stewards. 

In the course of the evening Major Brutton 
announced the list of subscriptions, which showed 
total donations amounting to £741, with £12 12s. 
of new annual subscriptions. The president’s 
list showed a total of £599 14s., including a dona- 
tion of 100 guineas from the president himself. 

An excellent programme of music was per- 
Sing by students of the Guildhall School of 
Music. 
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THE L.C.C. CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT: 
IMPORTANT MODIFICATIONS. 


ia accordance with a recommendation by the 
specia! committee on the Works Depart- 
ment adopted by the London County Council, the 
General Purposes Committee of the Council have 
been considering what alterations should be made 
in the conditions which are imposed upon persons 
contracting for the Council’s work. The com- 
mittee now report a series of recommendations 
involving important changes in the terms of 
contract. In their evidence before the special 
committee several contractors strongly objected 
to the words inserted in contracts compelling them 
to observe ‘‘ the rates of wages and hours of 
labour recognised and in practice obtained by the 
various trade unions.’’ The committee now re- 
commend the Council to make the clause read 
“‘recognised by associations of employers and in 
practice obtained by the trade unions.’’ Some 
objection was taken to the radius within which 
the regulation as to wages and hours of labour 
operated. Under the old form of contract the 
radius is 20 miles, measured in a straight line 
from Charing Cross. The Institute of Builders 
have written suggesting that the radius should 
be altered to 12 miles, as that is the radius within 
“which the agreement as to wages and hours of 
labour between the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London and the various unions oper- 
ates. The committee have adopted the suggestion, 
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and recommend the council to alter the radius to 
12miles. Objection wasalso taken to the provisions 
giving the clerk of the Council power to direct 
examination of the books of anyone contracting 
for the Council. The committee now recom- 
mend that the power of examination should be 
limited to the time and wages books and sheets 
of the contractor. At the same time, they suggest 
that the money penalty clause for breach of this 
stipulation should be deleted. The committee 
further recommend that no alteration should be 
made in the clause relating to the employment of 
improvers and men with physical infirmities 
below the full rate of wages; but they express 
the opinion that in the event of a contractor 
employing a few of such men, and showing 
reasonable grounds for so doing, the Council 
would not press for penalties. No alteration is 
suggested in the clause with reference to the 
opening of priced bills of quantities ; but the 
clause providing a penalty for the breach of the 
stipulation as to displaying at the works the 
schedule list of wages the committee suggest 
should be deleted. ‘They also submit for the 
Council’s approval a new arbitration clause. 
The committee are strongly of opinion that no 
outside arbitration should take place, except 
after the completion of the works, and have 
drawn up a clause to carry out that opinion. 
This report came before the County Council at 
their meeting on Tuesday, and, after a long dis- 
cussion and several divisions, was adopted. 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—VII. 


By WaLttern Tester. 


HE intention now is, as shown on Fig. 4, to 
have a 3-lap cycle track and a 3-lap 
running track, giving longer straights and making 
a better football field. The dimensions now 
are :— 
Running track, 3} laps to the mile=1,508ft. 63in., 
ass the semicircular ends being 130ft. radius, as 
before. 


Length of one curve . 408ft. 42in. 


Length of other curve ........ 408 4% 
Length of one straight ....... « 345 102 
Length of other straight ...... 345 102 


Total length on the lft. line.... 1,508ft. 62in. 
Cycle track, 3-laps to the mile = 1,760ft. 
Assuming for the present that the ends are 
semicircles, as before, 160ft. radius— 


The length of one curve 


502ft. 74in. 
The length of other curve .,.... 502 7% 


The length of one straight .... 377 43 
The length of other straight.... 3877 43 
Total length on the line........ 1,760ft. Oin. 


Width of the running-track 24ft. all round. 
Grass verge 6ft. wide on the straight, increasing 
around the curves on account of the difference in 
length between the straights of the two tracks, 
the latter not having the same centres for the 
semicircular ends. The cycle-track is now to be 
made 25ft. wide all round, except on the finish- 
ing straight, where it is to be 30ft., increasing 
in width from the points on the curved ends 
where the full banking begins to drop. There is 
to be a grass verge 4ft wide around the outer edge 
of the cycle track, and a barrier outside the verge. 
The cycle-track is to be banked up 8ft. 9in. on 
the curve above the level on the lft. line, which 
remains at 84:00 above Ordnance datum, as 
before and 1ft. above that level on the straight, 
the. sections of the track being similar to the 
previous ones—that is, slightly round on the 
curves, and a straight line at the sides. This 
cycle-track is modelled on the system of M. 
Forestier, of Paris, the engineer for many of the 
leading French tracks, who was asked to supply 
a design for the New Brighton track. The edge 
of the barrier is to be kept a sufficient distance 
away from the building already existing on the 
additional piece of land, which is intended to be 
used as a club-house, and the barrier to be 36it. 
away from the boundary on the south-east side. 
The cycle track at the north-east end is to be 
carried on steel girders, and underneath a build- 
ing to be erected for a menagerie, aquarium, side 
shows, &c., necessitating a retaining wall to hold 
up the sand. 

The surveyor has now an immense amount of 
work*to get through, and it must be done as 
rapidly as possible, as the excavator has all his 
tackle, horses, and waggons ready to proceed with 
the work, and must on no account be delayed. 
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Previous to resetting out the tracks, he must 
take any notes and levels required for squaring up 
the quantity of sand or rock excavation done up 
to date from his sections, and, if necessary, he 
will have to take levels, and make an estimate of 
the further excavation caused by the alteration. 

He must then proceed to reset out the tracks, 
and resection the site, and it must be understood 


that the ground is at this time in a very rough» 


state, with heaps of sand and loose rock lying 
about, causing some difficulty in fixing the lines ; 
but as there is a large flat space, as shown on the 
plan, Fig. 4, which is sunk down on to theforma- 
tion level for the football field, he decides to 
utilise this to the best advantage. He commences 
by putting an accurate drawing of the tracks ia 
their exact position on his survey plan, and 
having marked out a line, AB, on the site 
parallel to the boundary, he scales from his plan 
a dimension, AC, where the line through the 
centre point of the semicircular end of the 
running track cuts AB, afterwards setting it out 
onthe ground. On the line A B he next marks 
any two points in such a position that two lines 
at right angles to AB will be clear of the large 
heap of loose stones stacked as shown on the 
plan, Fig. 4. Assuming that point C will serve 
for one of these, and calling the other D, at Cand 
D he sets out with his theodolite two lines, CE 
and DF’, square off the base, A B, and measuring 
out along these lines the distance to. the longi- 
tudinal axis ofthe tracks, he marks two points, 
G and H, checking with the length GH. 

He then produces HG 15ft. 8$in. to the 
temporary centre of the end of the cycle track, 
this distance being half the difference between 
the lengths of the running and cycle tracks, 


Vlzst— 


377ft. 4hin. 
345 102 - 


2)31 58 


15ft. 83in. 


From the centre of the cycle track he should 
run out a dimension to the nearest corner of the 
club-house to see that he has the requisite 
distance between the building and the barrier, 
and everything being correct, he can permanently 
fix the points G and H by driving iron bars into 
the rock. On the lines EJ and F K the edges 
of the tracks should be marked at both the grand 


stand and popular sides, and two wires should be 


hung on to the iron bars at the centres for 


striking out the curved ends of the tracks. This — 


is all the setting-out for this end that the sur- 
veyor can do at present, as he is anxious to 
proceed with the ground sections, the excavator 
having all his rail-roads in ready for work. For 
the menagerie end he produces the line G H with 
the theodolite, and fixes the centre point for 
striking out the circular retaining wall. The 
contour lines on the plan show the hill which has 
to be cut through at this end, and the retaining 
wall must be at once proceeded with, as the 
excavation from the bank is to be tipped against 
it up to the formation level. For measuring out 
the retaining wall, the ground atthe centre point 
being considerably above the level at the wall, a 
convenient way of getting the measurements 
horizontal is to have a plumb-rule made similar 
to the ones used by bricklayers, but much longer, 
and to drive a row of nails firmly into the board. 

As the radius to the inside of the wall is about 
150ft., it will be best to haye a wire made the 
required length with a loop at each end. A long 
iron bar being firmly driven down at the centre- 
point, one loop of the wire can be hung on to it, 
the other end of the wire being fixed over one of 
the nails in the plumb-rule, varying the height 
as the level of the ground changes by hanging it 


on to different nails, and the plumb-rule being - 
‘fixed vertical, as many points can be marked on 


the ground as required. As the wire is a great 
length, it will have to be supported at inter- 
mediate points to prevent it sagging. This is not 
a very scientific method of setting-out the curve, 
but it will be sufficiently accurate for the lower 
portion, the wall being only a rough concrete 
one and to be faced with rockwork on the 
menagerie side ; and as it must be accurate for 
the steel girders carrying the cycle track, it will 
have to be adjusted at the offset near the top from 
the correct centres for the ends of the cycle 
track, which will by that time be put in on the 
formation level. ; 
The surveyor can now proceed with his sections. 
The plan, Fig. 4, shows the lines adopted, and 
requires little explanation. The only point that 
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to the company for their kindness in affording 
year after year the use of their fine hall, and in 


giving them a substantial annual donation. ‘The 
company were also to be congratulated on the 
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needs comment is that they are arranged so as to 
cut the tracks as square as possible, the short 
sections being chosen with that object. Near the 
clubhouse the longitudinal sections cannot be 
produced on account of a high hoarding near the 
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distance apart required, and he also continues J K | duced) for ranging out his lines where possible, 
and EF in each direction, using the theodolite | making the sections terminate on definite lines to 
for producing them over the hill at the menagerie | check the chaining, and producing the longi- 


end, and putting in pegs as before, and number- 
ing them to prevent mistake. He can then pro- 


Fie. 5, 


original boundary-line, and are, therefore, dealt 


with as shown. 
In order to set the lines out, the surveyor puts 


: pegs in each side of the oblong EF, K J, the 


ceed to fix his back-sight pegs, and take his 
section in the manner previously described, using 
the points on opposite sides of the oblong, and 
the corresponding points in JK and EF (pro- 


tudinal sections, over the hill at the menagerie 
end with the theodolite. Assoon as he has taken 
these latter sections the excavations can com- 
mence on both sides of the hill simultaneously, 
and continuing in the order in which the lines. 
are numbered on the plan, Fig. 4, the earth- 
works immediately commence directly the sur- 
veyor has taken the levels of the ground at all 
portions of the site, as the work is to be com- 
pleted in a very limited time. The surveyor 
must take the rock sections as before as soon as 
it is bared; he will have no difficulty in retain- 
ing his lines, as the pegs in the sides of the 
oblong EF K J are on the formation level. He 
must also, as the excavations proceed, produce the 
tracks towards the menagerie, and measure out at 
each end the lines on which the banking begins 
to rise on the straight, and where it attains the. 
full height on the curve, so that the excavator 
can get the ground into the correct shape for 
pitching. As soon as the hill at the menagerie 
end is removed, and the excavation for the foot- 
ball field sunk down to the formation level, the- 
surveyor must adjust his centre points for the 
ends of the tracks, and mark out the correct lines 
for setting out the curves of the cycle track, and. 
putting in the levels for the cementing of same. 


The particulars for the curved ends of the cycle 
track are given on Fig. 5, and the surveyor can 
at once proceed to measure out along the central 
axis line the dimensions for putting in the four 
points at each end required for setting out the 
angles of the lines, on which junction curves 
begin and terminate, commencing at the 
menagerie end by setting out and adjusting the 
upper portion of the concrete retaining-wall, 
which is by this time complete up to the offset 
near the top. The upper portion must be struck 
out from two different centres, one for each side 
of the axis line, in order to follow the curve of, 
the cycle track. Having fixed the position of the 
top of the wall in relation to the lft. line, the 
surveyor measures out a dimension along the axis 
of 158ft. 3gin: from the lft. line, and then along 
the centre line with his steel tape sets out in 
succession the following dimensions :—1ft. 12in.,. 
22ft. Glin. 16ft. O2in., 302ft. 58in., 16ft. Ozin., 
22ft. 6gin., 1ft. 1gin., the points being marked X 
at the menagerie end by driving a long post 
firmly into the ground and hammering a nail 
into it at the exact spot. The theodolite is 
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placed at the extreme end of the line near the 
menagerie, and each of the other points is placed 
exactly on. the line with the instrument. At the 
club house end the points have to be marked by 
iron bars driven into the rock. There will be 
no difficulty with the ends of the running track, 
as they are true semicircles; but the distance 
apart of the centre points should be checked and 
made correct on the formation level, and the 
pegs should be painted a different colour from 
those for the ends of the cycle track, to prevent 
mistake. 

From the four points for the cycle track at 
each end the surveyor should set out with the 
theodolite the angles 75° 36’, 81° 54’, 90°, and 
90°, retaining the lines on the formation level 
by posts and nails, or iron pegs, as the case 
may be. 

37.22 __ 


PURE BITUMEN DAMP-COURSE AND 
SHEETING. 


ALLENDER’S Pure Bitumen Sheeting has 
long been known as one of the best means 
employed to render buildings impervious to damp 
or water. Some bitumens are wanting in elas- 
ticity, and the artificial tar asphaltes in the market 
are often easily fractured, and of no permanent 
value for the purpose of arresting moisture. 
Many architects know how damp-courses of 
artificial asphalte or tar crack, and are there- 
fore useless. The pure natural bitumen made 
by the Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., 
Ltd., of Belvedere, Kent, and Essex-street, 
Strand, is without any such admixture of tar or 
other products of an injurious kind; it is elastic 
and will not crack when bent by the settlement 
or fracture of a wall. It is made in lengths of 
24ft. of any width up to 72in. wide. ‘The illus- 
trated catalogue of the company is an interesting 
little treatise describing and illustrating the 
Asphaltum Lake, Trinidad, from which this 
material comes, and giving many useful facts 
about the bitumen. For covering railway bridges 
of iron and brick, arches of masonry, the value of 
the pure bitumen sheeting is evident. Any of 
the artificial products would soon crack under the 
vibration from trains; but this sheeting, being 
elastic, yields easily, and becomes an impermeable 
laying, keeping the brickwork and piers quite 
dry. For the seatings of girders and columns in 
place of sheet lead ; tor lining storage and collect- 
ing tanks and reservoirs ; for lining swimming- 
baths, protecting cellars; for introducing between 
concrete layers for reservoirs and basements; for 
flat roofs, and many other purposes, no material is 
better adapted. Admirable photo. illustrations give 
views of the Tower Bridge and picrs; Carlisle 
Station; St. Enoch Station, Glasgow ; Forth 
Bridge, and other buildings in which Callender’s 
pure bitumen sheeting has been used. - The mode 
of laying vertical damp sheeting in basements and 
vaults likely to be flooded is shown by sections. 
Many houses and basements that have been 
rendered uninhabitable by the recent floods might 
have been saved by the employment of hori- 
zontal and vertical linings of this bitumen, which 
is also used for sewer and pipe-jointing. Messrs. 
Callender and Montgomery, Essex-street, Strand, 
supply the material. 


IRON AND HARDWARE. 


HE illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Colledge 
and Bridgen, iron and hardware merchants 
and lock manufacturers, of Church-lane and 
Powlett-street, Wolverhampton, will be found a 
useful illustrated répertoire for builders and archi- 
tects in specifying. The locks of this firm have 
a wide repute, and have been used in great hotels 
at Brighton, Dover, Folkestone, and in many in 
London ; also hospitals, town-halls, institutes, banks, 
schools and other buildings. - These comprise two- 
bolt rim-locks, double-handed locks, wrought case 
rim-locks, also of brass ; stock-locks, drawback, 
mortise locks, &c. The upright mortise-locks 
and night-latches are very secure and neat. The 
automatic sliding-door mortise-lock is effective, 
and these are made in great variety and size and 
of various prices. The illustrations, which are 
very numerous, include door furniture, finger- 
plates of brass, ebony, and oak, ‘lock-plates of 
richly modelled and chased designs, iron bolts of 
all kinds, patent shelf-fittings, door-knockers, 
ventilators, and other buildera’ ironmongery. An 
alphabetical index makes the catalogue a complete 
price-list of locks and builder’s 
can be easily referred to. 


hardware, which | 
| the negotiations to have the accepted plans revised 


COMPETITIONS. 


Bracksurn.—From the designs sent in fora 
new infant school in Dean-street, Blackburn, the 
building committee have selected those of Messrs. 
Cheers and Smith, of Richmond-terrace, Black- 
burn, for the first place, and these architects have 
been instructed tocarry out the work. Mr. J. W. 
Shorrock, of Simmons-street, was awarded the 
premium for second place. 


Byrieret.— Ninety-two sets of drawings 
have been sent in for a village hall and work- 
men’s club to be built at Byfleet, Surrey. The 
referee, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, has decided 
in favour of the design- under the motto of 
a “Red Star’? as most completely fulfil- 
ling the conditions and other requirements of 
a village hall, and recommends that it should be 
awarded the premium of 25 guineas. The authors 
are Messrs. Ashley and Armstrong, of 50, 
Berners-street, London, W. The referee adds 
the following to his award : ‘‘ Muy I be permitted 
to suggest that, in inviting tenders for the build- 
ing, builders only of standing be invited to com- 
pete.’’ 

Epinspurcu.—At a meeting of the Public 
Health Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
on Monday the competitive schemes, which had 
been lodged with the City Superintendent of 
Works for the heating and ventilation of the 
City Hospital, were submitted. A premium of 
£50 had been offered for the most suitable scheme. 
Thirteen schemes had been sent in, and, after 
consideration, they were remitted to a sub-com- 
mittee for report, power having been given to 
employ an export. 

HarrisnurG, Penn, — The Pennsylvania 
Capitol . Competition Case came before the 
Supreme Court of the State on an appeal from the 
decisions of the Dauphin and Lancaster County 
Courts taken in the cases of Messrs. Cope and 
Stewardson, of Philadelphia, Alden and Harlow, 
of Pittsburgh, and James H. Warner, of Lan- 
caster, against the Capitol Building Commission. 
Justice Mitchell dismissed the appeals and sus- 
tained the decisions of the lower courts. The 
decision is regarded as removing all cause for 
further delay in the building of the Capitol, for 
which Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago, has 
been appointed architect, as heretofore noted in 
these columns. 


Lonponperry.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Londonderry District Asylum Board of Governors 
was held on Noy. 25, to meet a deputation from 
the Board of Control for the purpose of conferring 
respecting the plans for the new asylum at 
Gransha. The Right Rev. Dr. Chadwick, Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe, presided. The members 
of the Board of Control in attendance were :— 
Dr. O'Farrell, Dr. Courtney, and Mr. S. Ussher 
Roberts, C.B., their consulting architect. Dr. 
Hetherington, resident medical superintendent 
of the asylum, read a letter from the Board 
of Control and a resolution of the governors. 
The resolution drew the attention of the 
Board of Control to the fact that the accepted 
plans in the recent competition for archi- 
tectural designs for the Gransha Asylum meant 
a large excess of expenditure above the 
sum which it was originally agreed the new 
buildings were to cost. The Board of Control 
were asked as to whether a modification of the 
plans for economic purposes could not be made, 
and a reply was received that one of the archi- 
tects declined to modify his plans, as it was a 
practice contrary to professional etiquette. The 
Inspectors and the consulting architect from 
Dublin were then shown into the boardroom, 
and the chairman, addressing them, said the 
governors were met to ascertain what hel 
the deputation could give them, so that they 
would be enabled to have the new building carried 
out on the understanding that it would not 
exceed a certain fixed sum when completed. The 
sum of £102,000 was the amount at first com- 
puted to cover the cost, but it had since been 
raised to £110,000, beyond which the governors 
could not go. Dr. O'Farrell said that when 
the inspectors were in Derry and met the 
governors on the last occasion, it was decided 
that the two successful architects, who were 
placed first and second in competition, were 
to be asked to revise their plans and brin 
them within the limits of expenditure. The 
Board of Control were at one with the governors 
in limiting the expenditure, and they were quite 
determined that the cost of the new asylum 
buildings shall not exceed £110,000. However, 
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have fallen through, inasmuch as one of the archi- 
tects, Mr. Byrne, refused to amend his plans, 
moved by professional etiquette to refrain from so 
doing, and probably also influenced by a feeling of 
personal honour, which did him the greatest 
credit. He had, at any rate, refused to enter 
into any further competition, and so there only 
remained the architect’s plans who was placed 
first by the assessor, and as the estimate for 
the work was. very high, the deputation 
came down to confer with the governors 
as to what steps should be taken next. 
Mr. Scott proposed :—‘‘ That the estimate of 
plans being in our opinion excessive, no further 
steps be taken at present in reference to the 
new asylum.”’ He said he had no wish to 
postpone this matter indefinitely. He did not 
intend that there should be more than six or 
twelve months’ delay. Colonel Knox seconded 
the motion. Dr. O’Kane proposed as an amend- 
ment, ‘‘ That we employ an architect with instruc- 
tions to make a plan of a new asylum not to exceed 
£110,000, and that as Mr. Byrne is a competent 
architect, that he be appointed.’’ After some fur- 
ther discussion, the following decision was come to, 
on the motion of Mr. Stevenson, seconded by Rey. 
Thos. Thompson:—‘‘ That Messrs. Owen and 
Byrne, or failing the latter, Messrs. Owen and 
Fuller, be requested to prepare plans in accord-— 
ance with the suggestion of the Board of Control 
at a cost not exceeding £110,000 to accommodate 
600 patients, such plans to be submitted to a 
future meeting of this board for its considera- | 
tion.’”’ The proceedings then terminated. — 

New Yorx Pvunric Lisrary.—The jury of 
award have decided unanimously that the design 
of Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, of New York, 
shall be the one used in building the new Public 
Library building on the site of the old reservoir. 
This is the result of the second competition, in 
which 12 architects took part. The jury placed 
second the design of Messrs. Howard and 
Cauldwell, and third those by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, and White. The work of preparing the 
plans for the building has been going on for more 
than a year, and two competitions were held, 
both of which were conducted with the greatest 
care and fairness. Eighty architects competed 
in the first competition, and twelve of them were 
Six of these prize winners 
were selected and asked by the committee to 
compete with six architects, with the result given 
above. The building is to cost about £340,000 
sterling. Messrs. Carrére and Hastings have also 
been awarded the only premium in the ag tees 
tion for the National Academy design at New 
York. =e 

Watsatu.—At the last meeting of the School 
Board the adoption was unanimously agreed to 
of the plans marked ‘‘ Square ”’ for the srection 
of the proposed schools at Whitehall, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee. It was explained that the 
Board, taking a new departure, had had the 
assistance of Mr. Chatwin, Birmingham, as 
assessor, and that he had placed the “‘ Square ”’ 
plans first—a decision which was entirely in 
harmony with the judgment of the Board. The 
plans were found to be the work of Messrs. 
Bailey and McConnal, Walsall. 


The Workington Town Council have resolved to 
contribute £100,000 towards the cost of constructing 
a new deep-water dock, The estimated cost is 
£300,000. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have promoted Dr. Hoffert to be a 
senior inspector under the Science and Art Depart- 


P| ment, and have appointed Mr. S. J. Cartlidge—at 


present headmaster of the Hanley School of Art—to 
the vacant inspectorship. 


The new waterworks which have been con- 
structed by the Evesham Rural District Council at 
Broadway for providing a large number of adjacent 
villages with an adequate and continuous supply of 
water were publicly opened on Friday by the Earl 
of Coventry. The scheme is stated to be the largest 
and most important of its kind ever undertaken by 
a rural district council in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. J. Edmund Wilcox, C.E., of Birmingham, is 
the engineer. The works have been carried out by 
Mr. Thomas Vale, of Stourport, whose contract was 

The iron pipes were wi by 
Messrs. J. and S. Roberts, of West Bromwich, 
whose contract amounted to £6,062. The valves 
and fittings were supplied by Messrs, Blakeborough 
and Co., of Brighouse, Yorkshire. The resident. 
engineer, Mr. Henry C. Adams, has superintended 
the works throughout. ‘ 
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CONTENTS. Edwards. The building, which is now in 

o 2 Rie course of erection, occupies a corner site on 
vei pe pgp nae Met eh ee ore Weel gos Lae the north side of the Borough-road, within a 
rought Iron and Steel in ‘Constructional Works, few yards of St. George’s-circus. It is set 
Sc ae. Oe ee Cee . 786 | further back than the sketch indicates, and it is 
Sag ee Stee for Architects.—X. 788 | the intention of the Commissioners to turf and 
“<The Broken Contract”? 9. 7)“ "7 t ie plant the space between the building and 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution “791 | the boundary walls. On this space will be 
‘The L.C.C, Conditions of Contract: Important placed stands, on which the advertisement sheets 
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ure Bitumen Damp-Cours ; -|opened in the morning, for the convenience of 
Tron and Hbrdware if ahaa tae cee? a thibse who wish to refer to: them as early in the 
Competitions: aro nee i ay ah es .. «+» 794! day as possible. The building consists of a base- 
Our Dlustrations .,, eeaseee 795 . eo 
ineering Notes... ... 0 yp eo 79, | ment with two floors over. In the basement 
The Burtpina News Directory... ... ... .. ss... Xt.| Space is provided for the storage of books and 
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Piiccnotanon scholar cel Societies. .,. cee repairing and unpacking rooms. This basement 
tercommunieation 1). 3) 2) (1 ut" gig | is well lighted by an area which extends com- 
Intelli tes tue ves ass eae eee vee eee 817 | pletely round the building. On the ground-floor 
Moctings for tho ihatewer ee ee a are the newsrooms, lending library, ladies’ room, 
List of Competitions Open... .. 2. 2 819 and boys’ room, all of which are under the direct 
List of Tenders Open 2a are een gi9 | Supervision of the staff engaged in the lending 
eri rion By es ae 3 821| library. There is also a private entrance for the 
Vondamenigica es et ees = See librarian and the staff. On the first floor is the 


reference library, with book-store attached, the 
committee-room, and a portion of librarian’s resi- 
dence, the remaining part of which is on the 
attic floor above. ‘The residence comprises draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, three bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, scullery, &c. The front and two 
end elevations are of red brick with terracotta 
dressings. The west-end gable terminates in a 
memorial of H.M. the Queen, in low relief. The 
figure subject over the entrance is illustrative of 
Art, Science, Literature, and Music; and that in 
the gable over includes the Tree of Knowledge, 
with crowning figure of Wisdom and the Arms of 
the City of London. The shields on either side 
bear respectively the Arms of Bermondsey Abbey 
and the Badge of Vestry of St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark. The architects are Messrs. 
C. J. Phipps and A. Blomfield Jackson, 26, 
Mecklenburgh-square, London, from whose 
designs the building is being erected by Messrs. 
J. Smith and Sons, of Norwood. 


MEMORIAL CHURCHYARD GATES, BAXTERLEY. 


Tuesr gates have been erected in memory of the 
late Vice-Chancellor Bacon. The lych-gate 
stands at the main entrance to the churchyard, 
with a small swing-gate at the side leading toa 
public pathway across the burial ground. The 
smaller gate is placed at the opposite end of the 
pathway. The whole of the woodwork is in 
English oak, and the roofs are covered with stone 
slabs. The architect is Mr. Alfred Bickerdike, of 
London. 
NEW PREMISES, STECHFORD.. 


Tuts building has been erected at the corner of 
Albert-road and a new road at present unnamed 
at Stechford, a rural district about four miles from 
the city of Birmingham. The offices are arranged 
in such a position as to enable the whole of the 
departments to be supervised and controlled 
therefrom. ‘The upper floor *s almost a repetition 
of the ground floor; the walls are faced exter- 
nally with wire-cut local bricks dressed with 
Monk’s Park stone. The general contractor for 
the work, which has cost about £4,000, is Mr. 
J. W. Smith, of Small Heath, Birmingham ; 
Messrs. Rosser and Russell, Limited, of London, 
‘and Colmore-row, Birmingham, have undertaken 
the heating arrangements, and the whole has 
been erected from the plans prepared by and under 
the superintendence of Mr. F. Edwards, archi- 
tect, 1, Newhall-street, Birmingham. ; 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR ART GALLERY AND FREE 
LIBRARY, BURY, 


We publish to-day the view, plans, elevations, 
and sections of the Bury Art Gallery selected 
design by Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
of Manchester. The arrangement of the art 
galleries is en suite, well contrived for supervi- 
sion, and all steps are avoided. The lavatories 
are contiguous to the entrance hall, and are well 
screened from view. The entrance hall forms a 
sculpture gallery, and affords space for crush 
room. ‘Ike exhibition rooms are lofty and well 
lighted. A curator’s room is provided, and ample 
storage is lecated in the basement. ‘The archi- 
‘ects claim that the elevations are the natural 
expression of the plans, and no sacrifice of 
internal convenience or economy has been made 
for the sake of artistic effect. The stairease is 
6ft. 6in. wide, and has a large mullioned window 
to light it. The entrance to the library is 13ft. 
wide, direct from the street. The library is well 
planned, and is amply lighted. The elevations, 
treated after the manner of the Renaissance style, 


stone. The cost is estimated at £16,000. We 
shall give illustrations from the other premiated 
designs next week. 


PADSTOW HOTEL. 


Tus hetel is to be erected on the north coast of 
‘Cornwall, a locality well-known to visitors 
‘during the summer months, and now recom- 
mended by the medical profession as a winter 
resort, rivalling in a sense the Riviera for its mild 
and equable climate. As shown on the plans, the 
hotel comprises, on the ground floor, the recep- 
tion-rooms, and on the first and second floors 30 
bedrooms for visitors, in addition to private 
sitting-rooms and suites. The lower ground- 
floor, which, in consequence of the sloping 
mature of the ground, is not above the ground 
level, contains all the administrative part of the 
hotel and the billiard-room and lavatories. The 
materials for the walls will be local stone, rough 
‘from the quarry near the site, and the roofs will 


SALOON IN COUNTRY HOUSE AT GRATZ, AUSTRIA. 


Tue chief feature in the apartment herewith 
illustrated is the handsome doorway, of grand 
proportions, which is of wood, decoratively 
treated on the flat surfaces, such as the panels and 
stiles of door. A high panelling is carried round 
the room, and a wooden ceiling, deeply coffered, 
is just in the view, the cornice to same being 
divided by an alternate cartouche and bracket. 
The floor is of simple design in parquetry, and 
the chairs, of a good plain Italian character, are 
further items of interest. The architect is Herr 
Karl Lacher, and our drawing is taken from the 
pages of the ‘‘ Weiner Bauten-Album.”’ 


slate, local materials being used to harmonise 
with the rough and rugged nature of the sur- 
rounding country. Internally, the finishings 
will be simple, comfort and convenience being 
their principal features. The hotel is being built 
for Mr. Alfred Curphey, of 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, and the architects are Messrs. 
Crickmay and Sons, of 13, Victoria-street, West- 


Extensive additions have been made to the Wes- 
leyan Chapel at St. Day, Cornwall, including an 
organ-chamber and orchestra, with choir vestry, 
&e., beneath. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Moyle, Chacewater, and Gray, Redruth, 
from plans prepared by Mr. 8. Hill, architect, 
Redruth. / 


THE PASSMORE EDWARDS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
BOROUGH ROAD, 8.2. 
Tun foundation-stone of this library was laid 
donor, Mr. J. Passmore 
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Engineering Motes. 


Tur Sourn Warns Drirecr Rarway.—The 
first sod of this railway was cut by the Duchess of 
Beaufort on Monday. The new line, which is 
being built by Sir Weetman Pearson for the 
Great Western Railway Company, will be 33} 
miles long, from Wootton Bassett to Patchway, 
a few miles below the Severn Tunnel, including 
Filton loop and the junction loop with the Mid- 
land Railway near Yate. By means of it the dis- 
tance from London to Newport, Monmouthshire, 
will be reduced to 132 miles, as compared with 
143 vid Bath and Bristol, and 158 miles vid 
Gloucester. The average gradient from London 
to Newport will be but 1 in 300. The construc- 
tion will involve the making of three tunnels ; the 
first, through the Cotswold between Acton Tur- 
ville and Chipping Sodbury, being 23 miles long, 
the second near Alderton, a quarter of a mile, and 
the third, near Wootton Bassett, an eighth of a 
mile. Four viaducts and about 100 bridges will 
be constructed, and there will be the seven 
stations  following—Brinkworth, Somerford*, 
Hullavington, Badminton*, Chipping Sodbury*, 
Coal Pit Heath*, and Winterbourne. At such of 
these as are marked with an asterisk there will be 
four running lines, so that expresses may pass 
through along the middle line while a stopping 
train is at rest at the platform. The work is ex- 
pected to cost one and a quarter millions, and 
will be concluded in about three years. Mr. 
Inglis, the chief engineer to the Great Western 
Company, prepared the plans, and the contractor 
will be represented on the works by Mr. George 
Hay. 

0 ei 9p 


CHIPS. 


Mr. L. A. Salby-Bigge, assistant Charity Com- 
missioner, held an inquiry at the Guildhall, Looe, 
on Friday, in respect of an application from the 
trustees of West Looe Trust Property for permission 
to borrow the sum of £1,800 for providing a new 
water supply. 


The new Technical Institute for Grantham and 


district is nearly completed. The instituteisatthe - 


rear of the Guildhall, and was formerly a gaol, after- 
wards being used as acigar factory. Mr. F. J. Morris 
(the borough surveyor), planned the alterations, 
which have been carried out under his superin- 
tendence by Messrs. Walker Bros. and Parks, the 
contractors, 


Extensive additions and ‘alterations have been 
made to 31, George-square, Edinburgh, to provide 
a residence for lady students and a ‘‘ union’’ for 
the ladies attending the University. These have 
now been completed, and the Masson Hall, as it has 
been called, was formally opened on Friday by Miss 
Balfour, of Whittinghame. The present scheme 
gives accommodation for 15 resident students. Mr. 
James Jerdan, Castle-street, Edinburgh, was the 
architect. 


At the annual meeting of the Lancashire Aslyums 
Board, held at Preston on Friday, it was reported 
that the tender of Messrs. Robert Neill and Sons, 
of Manchester, for the erection of the new asylum 
at Winwick for the sum of £253,000 had been 
approved. The chairman said the patients’ blocks 
would be completed in about two and a half years, 
and'the whole building in three and a half years. 


,ney would be able to receive patients in about 


two and a half years. It was resolved to grant 
£5,900-tor purposes of enlargement at Rainhill 
Asylum, and £7,500 for altering and relaying the 
drains and treating the sewage at Whittingham 
Asylum, where it is intended to substitute water-— 
closets for the, pail system which has prevailed 
hitherto. 


The lighting apparatus in the tower at Tod Head, 
Kincardineshire, has now been fitted up under the 
superintendence of Mr. Burness, inspector of lights. 
for the commissioners. ‘The lightis a flashing one, 
showing six flashes in quick succession during a 
period of about 15 seconds, followed by a period of: 
darkness of 15 seconds, It was designed b 
Messrs. Stevenson, civil engineers, Edinburgh, an 
constructed by Mr. Henry Leparte, Paris, and 
Messrs. Milne and Sons, (Limited), Edinburgh. 
The apparatus makes one revolution in half a 
minute. 


At Windisch, the old Roman colony of Vindonissa, 
in the Swiss Canton of Argovie, excavations recently 
carried out under the auspices of the Swiss Archzeo- 
logical Society have yielded important results. 
Large Roman villas and an amphitheatre have been 
disinterred, and, besides a large quantity of coins, | 
pottery, bronze, and ironware, some large silver 
vessels have been discovered which are said to only 
have their equals in the famous treasure-trove of 
Hildesheim in Germany, brought to light in 1868, 
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Building Trtelligence, 


ANNAN, N.B.—For some time negotiations 
have been in progress between Messrs. Cochran 
and Co., the well-known engineers and iron- 
founders, of Birkenhead, and the representatives 
of Mr. Mackenzie, of Newbie, for a site at Annan 
to establish engineering works on a large scale. 
The negotiations have now been all settled as 
between the firm and the proprietor of the Newbie 
estate. Messrs. Cochran and Co. have decided 
to remove their entire works from Birkenhead to 
Annan. ‘The site-selected is the harbour at the 
mouth of the River Annan, and opens right into 
the Solway Firth. The land marked out for the 
works extends to 13} acres, and lies on the west 
side of the river. A railway siding at present 
connects the projected works, and joins the main 
line of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway, 
halfa mile to the west of the railway station at 
Annan. The Board of Trade has just granted 
powers to the harbour trustees to convert the 
harbour into a public port. Two hundred 
dwelling-houses are to be immediately erected at 
the works for the accommodation of the employés 
of the firm. The works have to be pushed forward 
with all haste, as the firm have entered into pos- 
session of the ground this week. 


EpinzurcH.—The opening of the McEwan 
Hall at Edinburgh University takes place this 
(Friday) afternoon. The hall, which we shall 
illustrate shortly, has been built from designs 
by Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
the architect of the University buildings, and 
has cost the donor, Mr. W. McEwan, M.P., 
about £70,000. It is seated for 3,000 persons, 
and is on plan semicircular, being based on the 
form of an ancient Greek theatre. The steel 
roof, which has a distance of 134ft. by 106ft., 
was specially designed by Messrs. Cunningham, 
Blyth, end Westland, civil engineers, Edinburgh. 
‘The decoration of the hall has been carried out by 
Mr. W. M. Palin, of London, who has been 
engaged for about four years on the undertaking ; 
some of the full-length figures in the dome panels 
were illustrated in our issue of December 11, 1896, 
and January 22, 1897. 


Mancuester.—A. scheme for providing addi- 
tional workmen’s dwellings, now under the con- 
sideration of the Improvement Committee, has 
been rendered necessary by the demolition of 
property for public improvements in Gaythorn 
and Rochdale roads. The committee have two 
sites in view. One, at Miles Platting, was 
secured some time ago, and upon this the erec- 
tion of some 60 cottage houses is contemplated. 
A second site is near Moston-lane. The ground 
already belongs to the Sanitary Committee, and 
the City Surveyor has been asked to report 
upon its suitability. A further scheme, which 
has already been sanctioned by the Council, 
relates to dwellings to be erected upon cleared 
land in Pott-street (Ancoats), Oldham-road, and 
Chester-street (Hulme). It also provides for a 
lodging-house in Harrison-street, Ancoats. The 
committee will shortly invite tenders for the 
erection of these dwellings. 

Partick.—On Saturday the memorial-stene 
was laid of a United Presbyterian church, which 
is being erected at' the corner of Lawrence-street 
and Alexandra-street, Partick, near Glasgow. 
The style adopted is 13th-century Gothic, with 
massive treatment, and simple and severe detail. 
Between the main gable and that of the hall is an 
octagonal turret, forming the gallery and hall- 
staircase. The halls and accessory-rooms are 
placed to the west of the church. The side 
elevations of the church show a series of low four- 
light windows with square heads in the lower 
stage, and in each bay over these, divided by 
broad piers, are tall two-light windows of lancet 
shape. The organ chamber is projected in the 
chancel form to the north. Internally, the nave 
is divided from the aisles by splayed stone piers, 
one only on each side, springing from which are 
moulded arches of wide span. The principal roof 
timbers will be shown, and the ceilings will be 
lined with wood panelling. The number of 
sittings provided is 740, and there are also halls 
for 400 and 200, classrooms, ladies’ room, vestry 
eis nie st ae will be £7,500. The archi- 

§ Mr. John B. Wilson, Glage. Tr. 1 
Todd acting as clerk of ieee ere 


SANDBACH.—The formal opening of the Marriott 
House and grounds, which were presented to the 


town for the purpose of technical sch 
I f ools and 
park by the Marriott family, took place on Tess 


day week. The house has been rearranged inside, 
and wholly overhauled andrenovated. The ground 
floor consists of a large room atthe front, which is 
used for dressmaking classes; a smaller room for 


the useof classes; a room for the carving class,~ 


out of which there has been thrown a square bay 
window ; the whole of this room has been fitted 
with benches; and a room for teaching laundry 
work and cookery, and four caretakers’ rooms are 
provided. We must not omit to refer to the 
entrance-hall and cloakroom, from whence rise the 
handsome old stairs, which are very fine indeed, 
being made of English oak, with dado on the wall 
side. There is also a side entrance from the garden. 
Upstairs there were originally four bedrooms on 
the front, which have been converted into one large 
classroom, fitted with a set of sliding partition 
glass doors, dividing it into two rooms when 
necessary. When these are thrown open it gives 
a room measuring 60ft. by 16ft. 3in. The altera- 
tions have all been designed by Mr. Alfred Price, 
architect, of Elworth. 


CHIPS. 


Lieutenant Colonel Albert C. Smith, R.E., one of 
the Local Government Board inspectors, held an 
inquiry on Friday at the Croydon Town Hall 
respecting the application of the council to borrow 
£18,450 for street widening and extension of the 
electric lighting works, the demand for electric 
lighting exceeding expectation. 


A Divisional Court of Appeal was asked on Friday 
to decide the principle upon which the value of 
public-houses taken for the purposes of the southern 
approach to the Tower Bridge should be ascer- 
tained. The judges (Justices Wright and Kennedy) 
were of opinion that the arbitrator should con- 
sider the value of the tied covenant of the lease, and 


‘not the takings and payments of the lessee, 


Mr. John Cassidy, sculptor, has just completed a 
statue of the late Dr. James Dorrian, the weil- 
known philanthropist of Bolton, which, as the 
inscription on the base will record, is to be ‘‘ erected 
by public subscription to commemorate a life of 
usefulness.’’ The statue, which is of heroic pro- 
portions, and is hewn out of a block of Portland 
stone, represents Dr. Dorrian standing with his 
arms folded, one hand clasping a book. 


At St. Mary’s (Welsh) Church, Aberystwyth, a 
window erected to the memory of the late Dean of 
St. David’s (Dr. Phillips), formerly vicar of the 
parish, was recently unveiled. It is of stained 
glass, is placed on the north side of the nave, and 
consists of two figures, those of St. Mary and St. 
David. The design was carried out by Mr. A. O. 
Hemming, of Margaret-street, W. , 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, LL.D., R.A., has been 
elected treasurer of the Royal Academy in the place 
of the late Mr. J. C. Horsley. Another architect, 
Mr. T. J. Jackson, R.A., ran him close for the 
appointment, which was only determined in Mr. 
Waterhouse’s favour by the casting vote of Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, the president. 


While following Lord Fitzwilliam’s hounds near 
Maltby on Wednesday week, Mr. George A. 
Wilson, surveyor and architect, Sheffield, rode at a 
fence along which, unknown to Mr. Wilson, were 
two strands of barbed wire. The horse caught its 
feet, and Mr. Wilson was flung out of the saddle. 
He had to be conveyed home in an ambulance, a 
subsequent examination disclosing the fact that he 
had sustained a slight concussion of the spine. 
Mr. Wilson is secretary of the Rotherham Race- 
course Company, and has been most active in 
trying to abolish barbed wire in the Fitzwilliam 
hunting country. 


The annual distribution of prizes and certificates 
in connection with the Salisbury School of Art took 
place on Thursday evening in last week, when an 
address on art and technical education was delivered 
by the Earl of Carlisle, The annual report stated 
that good work was being done in the school under 
the tuition of Mr, Joseph Harris, the headmaster. 


Mr. Thomas R. O’Connor has offered to present 
a two-light stained-glass east window to Clonfert 
Cathedral, in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. He also contemplates presenting 
the cathedral with a carved oak pulpit. 


Mr. Henry Clarke, amember of the Corporation, 
having expressed a desire to contribute a painting 
of the value of one thousand guineas, commemora- 
tive of the Queen’s visit to the City, for the Art 
Gallery at Guildhall, the commission has been 
intrusted to Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A. The picture 
will represent the Jubilee service outside St. Parl’s 
Cathedral, and include the whole of the facade of 
the cathedral and the personages assembled there, 
including the cavalcade of princes. The work will 
not be completed until 1899, when it is expected 
that it be included in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


Sir Walter Besant opened, on Wednesday, the 
new residence which has been erected in the 
Barking-road, Canning-town, for the accommoda- 
tion of workers attached to Mansfield House 
University Settlement. 


A stained-glass window of three lights repre- 
senting in the centre our Lord as the Good 
Shepherd, -and on either side the figures of the 
Virgin and Mary Magdalene, has been placed in the 
chancel of the parish church of Burlescombe. The 
work was executed by Mr. F. Drake, of the Close, 
Exeter. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. D. and J. Tullis for the 
laundry machinery and fittings, in connection with 
the Grove Hospital at Tooting-hill. 


At Wallasey Petty Sessions, on Friday, an archi- 
tect named John Chopping, of 29, St. Elmo-road, 
Egremont, was summoned by the Wallasey District 
Council for using the Egremont Ferry, not being 
a, contractor, otherwise than by the turnstile, on the 
10th and 11th inst. An inspector proved the case, 
and stated that defendant gave a false name and 
address when challenged. A barrister appeared for - 
the absent defendant, and, admitting the facts, 
pleaded that defendant was absent-minded, and it 
was through this physical failing that he had com- 
mitted the mistake. Defendant was ordered to pay 
a fine of 40s. and costs for the first offence, and 20s. 
and costs for the second, £3 17s. in all, or go to gaol 
for 14 days on each charge. 


A Local Government Board inquiry into the 
application of the Exeter City Council for leave to 
borrow £40,000 for the construction of the septic 
system of sewage disposal, invented by Mr. D. 
Cameron, the city surveyor, was held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of last week, before 
Gen. Crozier and Dr. Thompson, at the Guildhall. 


Last week was a satisfactory one at the Auction 
Mart, the aggregate amount of sales effected being 
£133,948, which compares favourably with the 
amount registered in the corresponding week last 
year—£104,621. The most encouraging feature of 
the market was the improved demand for land 
possessing elements of value for building purposes. 
Two or three years ago this class of property was 
almost a dead-letter, but a different state of thin 
now prevails. Speculative enterprise has revived, 
and a considerable amount of capital has been forth- 
coming for investment in estates near London, 
offering facilities for the creation of ground-rents 
or for retail re-sales, 


Dr, von Sallet, the well-known Berlin Professor 
of Numismatology, and especially famous for his 
works on medals by Albert Diirer, died on Thursday 
in last week, aged fifty-five. 


The total number of private Bills of which notice 
has been given for next session is 335, 44 being 
promoted by county councils, corporations, and 
other public authorities, and 78 by dock and rail- 
way companies; 54 relate to gas and 
undertakings, 11 to tramways, eight to harbours — 
and navigation works, 86 to electric lighting pro- 
visional orders, and 29 are of a miscellaneous é 
character. Thirty-six of the Bills directly affect 
the Metropolis. 


The Edinburgh Town Council adopted, on 
Tuesday, a report from the electric lighting com- 
mittee recommending large extensions of the 
electric lighting system in the city, the capital 
involved being about £20,000. The council 
sanctioned the acquisition on feu of ground for a new 
power station at M’Donald-road, and authorised 
the convener (Bailie Mackenzie) to go to London to 
consult with Professor Kennedy as to considerable 
additions to the machinery. 


The Bristol memorial of Bishop Ellicott’s 
episcopate in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, 
which extended over a period of thirty-four years, 
is to be a reredos in Bristol Cathedral, designed by 
Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A. The cost will be 
£2,400, and nearly the whole sum has been 
subscribed. 


One of the principal railway schemes promised to 
be brought forward next session will now lie in 
abeyance, the Wirral Railway Company having 
failed to deposit plans in time, in connection with 
their notice of application for Parliamentary 
powers to extend their system to Rhyl, It was 
proposed to throw a cantilever bridge over the Dee 
estuary from Hoylake to Point of Ayr, a distance of 
three miles and a half, and thus open up the Dee 
estates (Mr. Hooley’s recent purchase) and a con- 
siderable extent of virgin country, the journey from 
Rhyl to Liverpool being reduced from 50 to 24 miles, 


The insurance companies affected by the recent 
fire, who are associated in the loss on the bulk of 
the buildings destroyed, have intrusted the adjust- 
ment of the claims against them to Mr, Robert 
Willey, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance Company, of 33, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and J. R. Cooper, F.S.1L., the senior 
partner of the firm of Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, 
surveyors, 35, Old Jewry, E.C. 
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BrrmincHam Master Buripers’ Assocrarion. 
—The annual meeting of this association was 
held on Thursday, Noy. 25, at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, Mr. B. Whitehouse (president) in 
the chair. Among those present were Messrs. 
C. H. Barnsley, John Bowen, J. Goodman, J. S. 


Surman, T. Hallgarth, G. Raby, Alfred S. Smith, 


Albert S. Smith, R. Newell, J. Archer, F. J. 
Whittall, G. Trentham, R. Bulley, J. B. White- 
house, and W. S. Edwards (acting secretary). 
The committee, in their report for 1897, recorded 
the continuance of the improvement in the general 
state of trade of the country referred to in their 
last report. The building trade had to some 
extent participated in that improvement; but 
contractors had been seriously handicapped by 
the increased prices of all materials. In November 
last notices were received for alterations in the 
rules from the carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
plumbers, plasterers, and labourers, the labourers 
being the only branch asking for an increase in 
wages. A general meeting of employers and 
operatives was held on January 13, to endeavour 
to make the notices received as to hours of work 
and paytime uniform. That end was practically 
attained, and uniformity on those two points was 
imperative. Notices had again been received 
from the carpenters, masons, plasterers, plumbers, 
and labourers, asking for alterations of rules and 
a considerable advance of wages. These notices 
would receive the careful consideration of the 
committee. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would throw serious responsibilities on employers, 
and a circular would be issued to architects 
suggesting the addition to bills of quantities 
of a clause making provision to cover the 
enormous risks incurred by contractors under 
the Act, which will come into force next year. 
The balance-sheet showed total receipts for the 
year £130 4s. 6d., which, with the balance from 
last year, made a total of £270 3s. 7d.; and the 
various disbursements were £117 7s., leaving a 
sum of £152 16s. 7d. to the credit of the associa- 
tion. The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and the balance-sheet. Mr. CO. H. Barnsley 
seconded the motion, which was carried. On 
the proposition of the chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Albert Smith, County Alderman J. Bowen 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Mr. F. G. Whittall was elected vice-president, 
Mr. G. Twigg, treasurer, Mr. E. J. Big wood, 
secretary, and Messrs. T. Johnson and J. S. 
Surman, auditors. The annual dinner was held 
in the Grosvenor Room at the Grand Hotel in 
“the evening. Alderman John Bowen presided 
over a large attendance. Mr. J. C. Nicol sub- 
mitted ‘‘Success to the Birmingham Builders’ 
Association,’’ to which the president responded. 
Other toasts were ‘‘The Architects and Sur- 
veyors,’’ proposed by the president, and replied 
to by Mr. C. E. Bateman ; ‘‘ The National Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders of Great Britain,” 
ee by Mr. Alfred S. Smith, and replied to 

y Mr. C. H. Barnsley; ‘‘ The Vice-President 
and Offiters,’’ proposed by Mr. Albert S. Smith, 
and replied to by Mr. F. G. Whittall. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
—Mr. Stephen Adam, of Glasgow, delivered a 
lecture before this society on Monday evening, 
on ‘‘ Stained Glass—Medizval and Modern: its 
History and Varied Processes.’”” Mr. W. H. 
Beevers presided. Mr. Adams proceeded to 
give a short history of glass-staining from the 
10th to the 19th centuries, pointing out the 
features of the Medieval as compared with the 
modern. He strongly advocated the mosaic 
method of the 12th and 13th centuries, which, 
he said, was the only style fitted for permanent 
work. He went on to describe the various pro- 
cesses of glass-stainiog. In the simplicity of 
the material, he said, lay its durability. Thanks 
to science, the modern glass-stainer had material 
at his command which compared with, if it did 
not excel in beauty, that used in ancient days. 
It might be said with some truth that there was 
nothing in art or nature that was imperishable, 
but certain stained-glass windows of the 10th, 
12th, and 13th centuries, in English and Con- 
tinental cathedrals, told, in glowing mosaic 
colours, through which the light of centuries had 
streamed, that stained glass could be ‘‘ a joy for 


_ eyer,’’ long after tombstone memorials’ had 


crumbled into dust. 
Mancursrer Soctety or Arcurrecrs. — The 


A held on Thursday evening in last week at the 
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Queen’s Hotel, Manchester. The president of 
the society (Mr. John Ely) occupied the chair, 
and the c »mpiny included the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (Prof. 
Aitchison, A.R.A.), Mr. John Holden (ex-presi- 
dent of the society), Mr. Edward Salomons, Mr. 
Royle, the president of the Liverpool 
Society of Architects (Mr. Willink), Mr. R. 
I. Bennett (vice-president of the society), Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire, Colonel Eaton, Mr. Paul 
Ogden, and Mr. E. Hewitt (hon. secretaries) ; 
Mr. C. Heathcote, Mr. G. H. Willoughby, Mr. 
F. Mee, Mr. P Barker, Mr. J. D. Glass, Mr. 
J.D. Mould, Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, Mr. J. D. 
Harker, Mr. M. Robinson, Mr. W. R. Sharp, 
and Mr. A. J. Sharp. The President proposed 
‘¢The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
its President.’’ Professor Aitchison, in his reply, 
urged the importance of architecture as a factor 
in a nation’s progress, and pointed out how 
difficult it was for architecture to advance unless 
the public took an interest in it. There were 
special difficulties in the way of the architect, for 
whereas the products of genius in music and in 
painting could be exhibited all over the world, 
the works of the architect could not be so treated. 
Unless there was some strong love for a thing, or 
some considerable appreciation of it, he did not 
see how it was possible to expect persons to devote 
their whole lives to it, and more especially those 
who had a natural genius for it. Mr. A. Darby- 
shire proposed ‘‘ Our legal friends.’’? His Houour 
Judge Parry responded in a humorous speech. 
The remaining toasts were: — ‘‘ The - allied 
societies,’’ proposed by Mr. Holden, and re- 
sponded to by Mr. Willink; ‘‘ The President,’’ 
proposed by Mr. W. Goldthorpe, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Ely; and ‘‘ The honorary secre- 
taries,’’ proposed by Mr. Bennett, and replied to 
by Mr. Hewitt. 
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The Glasgow and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany intend to enlarge the best of the Glasgow 
stations. The St. Hooch station has six platforms 
now, but they are to be increased to twelve. Two 
streets are to be taken in, and courts and lanes 
included, whilst tunnels are to be enlarged and 
bridges ,widened. 


The work of conservation and restoration of the 
old stained glass in St. Deny’s Church, York, has 
been brought to completion by the reinsertion of 
the third window of the north aisle, which is of 
similar style to the other two windows in the aisle. 
hi is Mr. J. W. Knowles, of Stonegate, 

ork, 


An application will be made to Parliament next 
session by the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple for an Act to modify and amend section 28 
of the Thames Embankment Act, 1862, and to 
authorise the society to erect and maintain buildings 
upon so much of the reclaimed land belonging to 
them as lies between the southern extremity of the 
buildings proposed to be erected in extension of 
King’s Bench-walk and the northern side of the 
tunnel of the Metropolitan District Railway. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Hdinburgh 
Building Trades’ Exchange, held on Friday, the 
following motion was agreed to:—‘‘It being 
currently reported in building circles that the esti- 
mates for work at the infirmary have not been 
settled in a satisfactory manner, the directors of the 
Exchange take up the matter, and instruct their 
secretary to communicate with the secretary of the 
infirmary, and ask him, for the satisfaction of the 
building trades, to forthwith publish a list of the 
estimates received,” 


Holy Trinity Church, North-front, Kingsland, 
Southampton, was reopened last week after under- 
going alterations and restoration. A porch has 
been added near the north-west angle, the font has 
been removed and placed in a baptistery, while the 
front of the choir stalls consists of new carved 
work, the whole of this having been carried out by 
Mr. J. Potts, of Bargate, Southampton. A new 
window has been cut in the north side of the 
baptistery, the stonework having been executed by 
Messrs. Garrett and Haysom, being a copy of one 
in Romsey Abbey. It will be filled in with stained 
glass. Stained glass has been substituted for plain 
glass in the windows in the chapel, this work having 
been carried out by Messrs. F. and J. Young, of 
St. Mary’s-road, Southampton. The cost has been 
£400. 

Among the commissions which Messrs. Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter, are executing for across the 
seas is a memorial to the Venerable Archdeacon 
Lough, which is to be erected at Hamilton, on the 
Island of Bermuda. The monument is of Celtic 
character, fashioned in grey Dartmoor granite. It 
is a replica of the one placed over the late Lord 
Frederick C. Cavendish, at Bolton Abbey, Yorks. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Steanp Newsparer Company, LimitTep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
eee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. : 


Advertisements for the eurrent week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ’’ 


or “Situations Wanted” is Onz SaiLuine ror TwEenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
XLVI., XLIX Jal See > LL VLE, = aL, 
LXI TI., -LXU1., LXIV., LXV., LXVI., 


may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back~ 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


M.S. A. (The competition certainly does not seem a very 
inviting one ) 


Recrivep.—A. F. R.—G. T. B.—B. J. and Co.—G. T. 8. 
—P. 0. B.—A. T. R.—W. A. W. R. 


Correspondence, 


a 
SURBITON MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burnpine News. 


Srr,—We have read your review of the designs 
submitted in this competition in your last issue. 
We shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
make the following correction in your next 
number. Our design No. 25 was cubed at 93d., 
and No. llat7d. Your report stated the reverse 
of this.—We are, &c., 

ForsytH AND MAvULE. 

16, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


WALTHAMSTOW BATHS COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Half a story is very misleading, and had 
you known the whole wescarcely think you would 
have made the remarks you did in your recent 
issue. 

In December, 1895, the council’s surveyor sent 
us a plan of the site, and we then prepared a plan 
of the proposed baths, and laid it before the 
council, when we were requested to attend a sub- 
committee to settle the details of the scheme. 

We therefore considered we were appointed 
architects to the baths ; but ultimately Mr. Dun- 
ford, a local architect, was brought on the scene. 
Under the circumstances we do not think any 
competition should have taken place. However, 
we took part in the competition, and we have 
since been informed that when Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe’s report was received, the council deter- 
mined to place the work in our hands; but owing 
to a change made in the personnel of the council, 
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the new board, which contained a majority of 
Mr. Dunford’s supporters, determined to have his 
plans adopted, with what result you know. We 
have not seen Mr. Piumbe’sreport ; but we were 


told that he considered our design the best. 


However, when we heard that Mr. Dunford 
was to be intrusted with the work, we did not 


move in the matter, either directly or indirectly, 
and we were much surprised to receive an invita- 


tion from the council in June last to meet the 
works committee to discuss the details of our 
Trusting you will insert this letter,— 


design. 


Weare, &c., SPALDING AND Cross. 


“FIREPROOF”? BUILDINGS. 


Sm,—Having been an eye-witness of the late 
disastrous fire, I should like to.draw attention to 


the absolute unreliability of the so-called fire- 
proof buildings. 


alight and shivering the glass. 

In the preparation of plans for a small ware- 
house, I am adopting the following precautions, 
which I hope will tend to make the building 
really fireproof :— 

1. All stanchions are detached from outer and 


party-walls, and entirely surrounded by fireproof 


composition. 

2. Where it is impossible to carry the girders 
on piers of sufficient width, the girders will rest 
on stanchions, the ends being bedded in the piers, 
with space for expansion ; all girders cased with 
fireproof plaster. 

3. The cement plastering will be on metal 
lathing kept 2in. away from all outer and party- 
walls, this space being left from top to bottom of 
building, a perforated water-sprinkler will be 
fixed at level of ceiling of top floor, so as to allow 
of a constant current of water being turned on to 
outer walls in case of fire. 

4. The roof, instead of being constructed of 
wood, felt, and deal laths, will be formed of light 
iron framing covered with plaster, in which tiles 
will be bedded. No dormer windows will be 
fixed, but where top light is required, metal sky- 
lights will be placed, having iron outside shutters. 
The roof will have a very flat pitch, so as to 
allow firemen to get all round the building 
without difficulty or danger. 

5. All window openings have double oak sashes, 
glazed with plate-glass, the outer built in 9in. 
reveal, the lintel over perforated to allow of 
water-sprinkler acting on the glass. 

6. The concrete stairs incased in brick walls 
givess access to the various floors, with iron doors 
on each landing. 

7. The floors will be constructed of rolled 
steel joists, 2ft. apart, with Picking’s blocks and 
coke - breeze, covered with solid wood-block 
flooring. 

As the drawings will not be completed until 
the middle of December, I should be very glad to 
receive any suggestions which may occur to your 
readers.—I am, &c., ‘ 

J. Haronarp Smrrn, F.R.I.B.A. 

41, Moorgate Station Buildings, E.C. 

Noy. 25. 


SHODDY y. FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
OF BUILDINGS. 


Str,—Since the recent great fire in Cripple- 
gate, the papers have been replete with sensat‘onal 
descriptions and censorious correspondence con- 
demning the said inefficiency of our fire-brigades 
and their alleged obsolete extinguishing appliances, 
also the erection of high buildings in narrow 
streets, &c., whilst the unnecessary employment 
of combustible materials for their interior con- 
struction appears to have been ignored. As the 
wisdom of the adage ‘‘ Prevention is better than 
cure ’’ is generally admitted, this oversight seems 
ramarkable. It is an undisputed fact that a vast 
quantity of inflammable materials is stil] un- 
necessarily used in the construction of most (even 
modern) buildings. Indeed, many seem veritably 
designed to catch fire and get burned out. 

Everywhere around us we see evidence of this 
deplorably cheap and conservative practice in the 
ea ee of wooden roofing, flooring 

ards and joists, staircas i 
and lath eeliae ae and landings, stud 
linings and divisional 


; compartments, &c, 
gas-pipes, &c.), i t 


when an 


From my observation, I noticed 
that in nearly every case the fire commenced at 
the roof and spread downwards, excepting those 
buildings which were immediately opposite a 
burning structure, in which cases the premises 
‘caught fire through the window-frames getting 


matchboard ceilings and 
iditional outl the 
additional outlay on th 
structure of not more than 10 per sents could 


insure the employment of fire-resisting materials 
throughout, which would render the builjing 


practically fireproof. 


With our present system of ‘‘ jerry ’’ building } | 


it is wonderful that greater loss of valuable 


lives and properties does not occur than is the 
case. As there are numerous approved and tested 
fire-resisting constructions and fittings in the 
market, it seems high time that legislation should 
be brought to bear to prohibit the use of un- 


necessary inflammable materials in buildings. 
At length a ‘ Fire-Prevention Committee’’ 


has just been inaugurated in our metropolis, with 
the view, among other laudable aims, of pressing 


for some such reforms with reference to build- 
ing construction. 


still stored in some of our museums of the com- 


bustible nature at issue, and a select committee 


has recently reported to Parliament on the sub- 


ject ; but as yet, I believe, no decision as to the 
amelioration of this risky state of affairs has been 
The dearth of papers which have 
been read before our learned and technical 
societies and institutions on the matter is rather 
I understand, however, that one is 
shortly to be read before the Society of Arts on 


arrived at. 


remarkable. 


this subject. 


From 1853 until 1891 I am informed not a 


single paper on the subject in point was pre- 


sented or read before the Inst. of C.E., and I 
know of no other since that date. In this respect 
we seem to be behind many other nations, as 


also with regard to fireproofing tests and ex- 
periments.—I am, c., 
London, Dec. 1. J. B. Surru. 
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The extension to the Toxteth Union Infirmary, 
Liverpool, is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent double-fronted Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke-fiues, those 
previously supplied having given every satisfaction. 


At the Birmingham Police-court on Friday an 
application was made on behalf of the town clerk 
for a certificate for the new meat-market in Brad- 
ford-street. Mr. J. C. Nicol (Messrs. Essex, Nicol, 
and Goodman, architects) gave details of the 
buildings and the area covered by them. Including 
the site, the cost of the new meat-market would be 
£110,839. The market was ready for use, and 
would be opened at the end of next week. The 
Bench, after visiting the buildings, have signed the 
certificate. , 


At the Chester Consistory}Court on Friday, Lord 


Tollemache, lay rector and owner of the chancel of 


the parish church of Acton, was granted a faculty 
for erecting a new roof over the chancel, a chancel 
screen, and for effecting other internal sfructural 
alterations, the cost of which (£1,200) would be 
borne by the applicant. A further faculty in 
respect of the same church was granted to the vicar 
and the churchwardens to construct a vestry at the 
west end of the nave, to build an organ in the new 
organ-chamber, and to carry out other alterati ons. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Hudders- 
field Corporation elected. on Friday a borough sur- 
veyor to succeed Mr. R. §. Dugdale, who retires at 
the end of the year. Seven candidates had been 
selected from the numerous applicants. The first 
round of voting was 44 for Mr. Kenneth Campbell, 
borough surveyor, Stockton-on-Tees; 24 for Mr. 
M. H. Sykes, borough surveyor, Morley; 19 for 
Mr. E. Paley Stephenson, surveyor to the Llan- 
dudno District Council; 15 for Mr. E. Nicholls, 
city surveyor’s office, Leeds; and 12 for Mr. 
W. Howard Smith, recently city surveyor, Carlisle, 
Mr. Campbell was eventually elected. The salary 
attached to the office is £500 per year. 


The Suffragan Bishop of Southampton consecrated 
on Friday a new cemetery at Bournemouth. The 
cemetery, which is situated at the eastern side of 
the borough, occupies between 30 and 40 acres, and 
including £14,000 for the purchase of the land, has 
cost over £20,000. Some 25,000 grave spaces are 
provided. 


Some time ago, when the Crown authorities 
announced their intention of inclosing a further 
portion of Dean Forest, some opposition was raised 
because the old Roman-road ran throughit. The 
Crown officials have just informed the East Dean 
Parish Council that it would be impossible to go to 
the large expense of fencing both sides of the 
Roman-road from Soudley to Howbeach—some 
three miles. The Crown authorities are prepared 
to do all they can to preserve this fine old road to 
the public, and will have gates put at each end, and 
will not allow any of their timber to be hauled along 
the road. If the public prefer, they will not plant 
any timber between the banks, and will clear the 
~~ aes it may induce people from a distance 

view it, 


Of Jate the authorities have 
awakened to the fact that priceless treasures are 


understanding about this question. The lap of a tile, ; 
+ 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11850.]—Raising Water.—It is required to raise 
water from a well 100ft. distant by means of a pump 
fixed in the house The ground-level at well is 3ft. higher 
than at house. Level of water is 12ft. below top of well. 
Will there be any difficulty if pipe is connected direct 
from well to pump? Can the pipe follow the slope of the 
ground, or should it be laid with a fall to well ’—Srupgnt. 


[11851.]—Cesspools.—Can any of your readers tell 
me of a reliable work on isolated i for small 
country houses, giving more particularly the best methods 
for constructing cesspools and disposal of the contents? 
All articles, books, &c., which I have read condemn cess- 
pools altogether, without giving any alternative except 
costly systems which are out of the question for small 
houses,—Limrrep. 


[11852.|—Slate Roofs.—Will any practical corre- 
spondent of the Burtpinc ‘News (and I know there are 
many) give me any information about the mode of laying 
slates, where the nail-holes should be made, what gauge 
is necessary in roofs of square pitch, whether battens or 
boarding is preferable?—also the number of Countess 
slates required per square of roofing, how the hips and 
valleys ought to be covered? Textbooks give very little 
advice in these details, and treat them as if they were 
beneath notice.—A Novice. 


[11853.]—Fireproofing Iron Columns.—I should 
be glad to know if any kind of vitrified ware is made for 
incasing iron columns, and whether there is any particular 
kind of clay suitable? Is cement plastering any as 
a protection, and how should it be applied ?—A. 8. T. 


{11854.|—Zine Roofing.—Is it true that zinc does 
not deteriorate quickly — that its oxidation is not so 
destructive as that of iron ?—L. 


[11855.]—The Oity Fire.—Being interested in fire- 
proof structure, I should like to know what (if any) pro- 
tection was used in any of the iron structures which haye 
been destroyed or wrecked; also, whether steel or 
ordinary iron beams have suffered the most? It is diffi- 
cult to obtain information ; but some of the readers of 
the “ B.N.” may be able to give some reliable informa- - 
tion on the action of the fire on any of the ironwork. A 
great many walls, front and back as well as party walls, 
appear to have fallen, or been since demolished. Ge ett 
the iron girders and beams had something to do wi 
this.—W A1TING. 


[11856.|—Treads for Stairs.—The experience of 
any reader as to the wear of any kind of and their 
relative durability will be received with thanks by—G. G. 


[11857.]- Concrete Flooring.—The opinion of prac- 
tical architects (not patentees) having had experience in 
the construction of concrete warehouse floors is invited, 
and will be esteemed, as to following Pik edgy rriecuns< 
the main beams to have 20ft. span, and placed 16ft. from 
centre to centre; dead load, 3cwt. per square foot. 1. 
At what distance apart should the transverse R.8. joists 
be placed? 2. Should the concrete be cambered or flat on 
the underside? 3. What are the relative merits or 
demerits of concrete flooring in compression and in ten- 
sion? 4. Should the steel-work be wholly encased in 
concrete or partly in concrete and terracotta or fireclay? 
5. Is it best to make the concrete of Portland cement and . 
stone, or is it preferable to substitute coke-breeze or 
clinkers for stone where strong substantial work is 
required? 6. What are the practical advantages of the 
various paraphernalia now upon the market in the form 
of differently-shaped cylindrical fireclay and stoneware 
centring blocks, which seem, owing to the nature of the 
material, practically to fix the distance apart of the 
transverse R.S. joists at 2ft.? Is it One buildings 
likely to get on fire that they are useful? mill work 
flat concrete flooring with light transverse metallic joists 
2ft. to 3ft. apart seem to be largely in vogue, and in other 
cases the joists are placed at 8ft. centres, with the con- 
crete cambered on the under side. 7. What would be a 
proper thickness of concrete to adopt for P.C, and stone, 


and P.C. and coke-breeze, concrete respectively, with 
er square foot of dead load ! ? The 


loads of 2, 3, or piel : 
above are questions of great interest to the profession ; 
but, to be of any real value, it is of the utmost momen’ 
that the replies must be from practical persons with— 
No AxzEs To GRIND. 


11858.]—Rough-Cast.—Will someone give specifica~ 
tide of bi no rough-casting, which will finish either 
white or a very light colour? Also for the same, pebble= 
dashed ’?—W. W. 


REPLIES. 


[11833.]——Painting of Galvanised Iron.—I haye 
read ‘‘ H. C. 8.’s” reply to mine, which appeared in your 
issue of the 19th November, and note the description he 
gives of the action of the chemicals when applied to the 
galvanisediron ; but, not being a chemist, I am unable to 
fully appreciate all he states. I notice, however, he 
admits that there is a destructive action set up when the 
chemicals come into contact with the zine. This I have 
found to be so from practical experience, and as there is 
but a very thin fim of zinc on the iron, I have found that . 
this film becomes completely destroyed.—C, T. : 


[11846.]—Blisters.—As the door has been repeated] 
painted, I would suggest that the paint be all burned o: 
or scraped off, and then a coat of good, quick. ing hard 
copal yarnish laid over the knots, and where the blisters 
have shown themselves in the paint. When this varnish 
is dry to the touch, proceed to paint the door in the usual 
way.—H. C. 8. ;: 

[11847.]-Lap to Tile Roofs.—A reference to any 
good textbook would show that the “lap” is always 
measured from the top or head of the tile. Duringa long 
experience I have never heard of measuring the ‘‘lap” 
from the nail-holes, nor have I known leak to proceed 
from rain finding its way through the nail-holes, these 
always being covered by a double lap of the tiles.— 
Burupine Surveyor. 


[11817.|—Lap to Tile Roof.—There is some mis- 


# ~ Deo. 8, | 
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_ work, and produce a scheme 
_ next, to which day he adjourned the matter. 
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like that of a slate, is generally taken to be the distance 
measured from the head of tile which is nailed to the 
batten, to the tail of the second one above it—generally 
2iin. to 3in.; but slaters deduct the part of slate above 
the nail-holes when they are nailed near the head, about 
lin. According to this rule, the lin. is deducted from the 
length of slate, and is not included in the lap. The 
method adopted by the slater in finding the position of 
nail-hole is: gauge + lap + hin. = distance of nail-hole 
from tail; or the Jap is added to gauge, which is the dist- 
ance between nails or battens, allowing iin. for clear- 
ance. But for middle nailing the nail-hole is disregarded. 
For effective lap, it should be taken from nail-hole, and 
this rule applies to tiles for the same reason.—G. H. @. 
[11847.]—Lap to Tile Roof.—In slating, the “ lap’’ 
is the distance between the nail of the under slate and ee 
lower end of the Upper one which overlaps. The same 
rule applies ‘to tiles, except when the peg-holes are 
replaced by studs cast with the tile. The object of a lap 
is to make a waterproof roof, and this can only be 
effectually done by covering the nail-hole or peg. Of 
course, this method of measuring from nail-hole is more 
expensive, as more tiles are required.—Gamma. 
[11848.]— Temporary Structures.—I am not 
aware of any textbook treating of this particular kind of 
structure, except some modern books on carpentry. 
Nowell’s ‘Carpentry and Joinery,” I believe, gives a few 
examples of wooden buildings. “Surrey” will not find 
much difficulty in the matter. If he wishes to erect a 
temporary wooden building, he has only to build the 
necessary sleeper walls and erect the timber studs and 
braces with the usual filling-in, lap or clasp-board the 
outside, and match-board the inside ; the roof may be of 
iron of the ordinary type, king or queen post. The up- 
rights are framed into a sill piece, which rests on the 
sleeper wall—say, 9 by 9; also into a head-piece of the 
same scantling, upon which the principals of roof rest. 
eee few wooden or corrugated iron structures.— 
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_ Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., will introduce a Bill 
in next session of Parliament to amend the law 
relating to boundary fences, 


The extensive sawmills at Old Ford-road of 
Messrs. Esdaile and Company (Limited) were 
partially destroyed by fire on Friday. From some 
undiscovered cause a building 120ft. long by 50ft. 
wide caught fire, and the flames spread very 
rapidly. 

At Wolverhampton, on Frida 
described as a speculative buil er, was ordered to 
pay in fines and costs £18 4s. for contravening 
the bylaws by not properly erecting a dwelling- 
house. The case was proved by Mr. Bradley, the 
borough Surveyor, and supported by Mr. H. 
Willeock, builder, of that town. It was stated by 
the town clerk that the defendant had erected a 
number of buildings in the borough ; but in the 
cases in question the walls were not properly bonded 
together, and in one instance a new building had 


become cracked. 

_ _ An endeavour will shortly be made to raise funds 
for the enlargement of the Church House, West- 
minster, by the erection of a west-front block from 
plans by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., ata 
cost of something like £18,000, of which over 
£5,000 has already been subscribed without any 
public appeal. The section will commemorate the 
late Mr. Henry Hoare, who was a prominent figure 
in the revival of Convocation, and will contain the 
hall for fhe use of the House of Laymen, and 19 
other rooms available as offices for various societies 
ot. penis Leper iets with the Established Church, 

n the grea an organ is being built by Messrs, 
Lewis and Co., of Beton) eS i 


‘Experimental filtering operations are being carried 
on at the Knostrop sewerage works of the Leeds 
Corporation under the supervision of Mr. W, J. 
Dibdin. Mr. Dibdin has prepared a report to the 
effect that the effluent obtained is practically clear 
of suspended matter. The experiment which is 
being tried at Knostrop is similar to one which Mr. 
Dibdin has for some time past been engaged in 
carrying out at the Northern outfall precipitation 
works, under the direction of the Main Drainage 
Committee of the London County Council. A one- 
acre coke-breeze filter is used. 


In order to render wood waterproof and fireproof, 
the following “silicification ”’ process is made use of, 
according to the Gewerbe. The small boards are 
first laid in a waterglass solution of 5° to 10° Bé., 
where they are left ten to twelve hours, when they 
are taken out and allowed to drip off. After drying, 
they are placed in a solution (gravity 2° to 3° Bé.) 
of calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, and 
ammonium chloride, In this they are left four to 
six hours, and after dripping off and drying again, 
they are ready for use. 

On behalf of the Manchester Corporation an 
application was made on Friday to thé sti endiary 
magistrate at the county police-court in that city, 
fora six months’ extension of the order calling 
upon the corporation to carry out further works for 

_ the purification of the sewage of the city. The 
Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee agreed to an 
extension. The magistrate expressed the hope that 

_the new Rivers Committee would get seriously to 

before the 25th March 


, William Ebdon, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SEWER or Drarin.—VestRy or St. Marruzw’s, 
BETHNAL GREEN y. ScHoot BoarD ror Lonpon.— 
This appeal, from a judgment of the Court of 
Appeal affirming a decision of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, was heard by the House of Lords (the Lord 
Chancellor and Lords Herschell, Davey, Morris, 
and Shand sitting) on Friday. The London School 
Board originally applied for a mandamus against 
the Vestry of St. Matthew’s to compel them to 
repair a certain pipe, which was constructed in 1866 
and received the drainage of several houses. It did 
not appear that the previous approval of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, or that any order of the 
vestry had been obtained for its construction. The 
questioa was whether the pipe wasa ‘‘drain’’ or 
a “sewer’’ within the definition of those words in 
section 250 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855. In the event of it being a sewer it would be 
repaired by the vestry, but if it was found to be a 
drain the repair devolved upon the School Board, as 
the owners of premises. The Court of Appeal 
affirming the decision of the Divisional Court, held 
that the pipe was a sewer, and the fact of the 
requisite consent not having been obtained for 
its construction did not make it less a sewer, 
and the vestry were, therefore, bound to re- 
pair it. From that judgment the vestry now 
appealed. The Lord Chancellor, in delivering 
judgment, said!the parties did not seem to have 
recognised the importance of bringing the whole 
system of drainage before the House, and of at 
least submitting a plan of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. It was clear, apart from statutory definitions, 
that this was what everybody would understand to 
be asewer. He had not the smallest doubt that 
the officers of the vestry perfectly well knew what 
was being done. It was not a small operation; the 
highway must have been taken up, and the local 
authorities must have been fully aware of the pur- 
pose and effect of the work. If, then, this was a 
sewer, it was impossible to avoid the application of 
the language of the Act of Parliament, or the con- 
clusion that the sewer was vested in the vestry, 
and must be repaired by them. A combined system 
of drains. might be constructed under an order of 
the vestry bya private person. In such a case, the 
combination would still be a drain and not a sewer; 
but there was no evidence of such a state of things. 


“It was clear that those who alleged that this was a 


drain and not a sewer must prove that such an 
order of the vestry was made; but no such order 
was produced, and he did not believe that any 
order of the kind was made. He came to the con- 
clusion that the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
was right and must be affirmed. The other Lords 
concurred, and the appeal was dismissed with costs. 


CiAIM AGAINST THE LONDON ScHoorn Boarp.— 
Mr. Undersheriff Burchell and a special jury, at 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, on Wednesday heard 
the case of Hurle v. the School Board for London— 
a claim for £1,750 for freehold houses and land at 
Homerton, taken under a notice to treat, served as 
long ago as 1895. Mr. F. Meakin, Mr. A. R. 
Stenning, and Mr. HE. F. B. Fuller were the valuers 
for the-claimant; Mr, Samuel Walker and Mr. 
G. A. Wilkinson were the experts for the Board, on 
behalf of which evidence was tendered that the 
property was worth about £1,100. The sealed offer 
of the Board was £1,200. The jury awarded £1,280. 


REPAIRS TO CoTTAGE.—OsBORNE v, PECK.—The 
plaintiff in this case, heard by Mr. Justice Ridley, 
on Friday, was a builder, and the defendant a well- 
known trainer of racehorses, who rented for training 
purposes a large part of the Howbury Hall Estate, 
at Renhold, in Bedfordshire. It was said in the 
course of the case that the defendant paid about 
£800 a year for rent, and that he had spent £7,000 
or £8,000 upon the property. The plaintiff sued to 
recover £96 6s. 2d. for repairs done to a cottage on 
the estate called Ladyfield, and in which a Mr. 
Wright, who was then secretary and farm bailiff to 
the defendant, lived. It appeared that Mr. Wright 
gave orders for the repairs to be done; and one 
question raised was, whether he had any authority 
to give orders for the repairs so as to bind the 
defendant to pay for them, Another point in dis- 
pute was whether the repairs were to be done at 
the expense of the defendant or at the expense of 
the mortgagees of the estate. Mr. Justice Ridley 
said that the dispute had arisen in consequence of 
the parties having misunderstood each other. He 
had come to the conclusion that the defendant must 
pay for the repairs which had been done. Judgment 
for the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 


Prrsonan INSPECTION REQUIRED oF District 
Surveyors.—Messrs. Patrick and Son, builders, of 
Westminster Bridge-road, were again summoned, on 
Tuesday, at Southwark Police-court, by Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee, district surveyor, for the non-payment of 
£23 12s, 6d., his fees for inspecting a number of 
stands erected by the defendants within the premises 
of Messrs. Day and Martin, Ltd., Borough-road. 
At previous hearings evidence was given that the 
stands were inspected on the complainant’s behalf 
by a young man named Brown, who was not a 
qualified surveyor, and it was contended that Mr. 
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Dicksee ought to have personally inspected them. 
The magistrate, in giving judgment, said the work 
of surveying and inspecting was obviously work of 
a personal character, involving the exercise of pro- 
fessional skill, judgment, and experience; and in 
his opinion such work could only be performed by 
the district surveyor himself, an assistant surveyor, 
or by his deputy duly appointed under section 
142. Therefore he non-suited the complainant, but 
would grant a case, if desired, 


Lonpon Buripine Act Casz.—Lonpon County 
Councin v. Fourxres.—At North London Police 
Court, on Friday, Mr. D’Eyncourt had before him 
this case, which related to proceedings under the 
London Building Act of 1894. The defendant, Mr. 
C. H. Foulkes, builder, of Clevedon-road, Hornsey, 
has been engaged since 1893 in developing an estate 
of eight acres known as The Willows, Clissold Park, 
Stoke Newington. The estate has a ‘crescent- 
shaped frontage to Park-lane, a quarter of a mile 
long, and has been built over with a serpentine 


'road, the ends of which are at the western and 


eastern ends of the crescent. Three closely-packed 
lines of houses had been placed on the property, 
and in the serpentine thoroughfare—Carysfort- 
road—spaces had been left for the formation of a 
small inner crescent. All this was done before the 
Act of 1894 came into operation. In November, 
1895, the defendant began to build on the smaller 
crescent, butthe County Council refused to give its 
assent. The case ultimately came before this 
Court, when the defendant contended that, as he 
had commenced to lay out the land before the pass- 
ing of the Act, he did not need the consent of the 
council to proceed with the work, as required by 
the Act of 1894, Mr. D’Eyncourt found in favour 
of the defendant; but the County Council took the 
case to the High Court, and the judges (Mr. Justice 
Wright and Mr. Justice Kennedy) there reversed 
the decision. The matter now came up for Mr, 
D’Eyncourt to impose penalties; but Mr. Salter, 
who appeared for defendant, wished to reopen the 
case on the ground that the judges had only 


decided one of the three points which the magistrate 


submitted for their decision. Mr. T. A. D. Chilvers, 
for the London County Council, said that the whole 
matter was argued in the High Court, and the 
judges dealt with all the points in their judgment, 
although in their order it was only mentioned that 
they found that the work was wrongfully com- 
menced or recommended after the Act of 1894 came 
into operation. Mr. D’Eyncourt said his view of 
the order of the High Court was that it declared 
him to be wrong, and directed him to reverse his 
decision altogether, He should, therefore, impose 
a penalty of £3, with £2 2s. costs. 


iy 


The Rhymney Railway Company, having pur- 
chased 17 acres of land at Wenddu (between 
Caerphilly and the tunnel on the southern side of 
the town) for the purpose of erecting engineering 
and running sheds, has commenced levelling the 
ground and erecting boundary-walls. The Rhymney 
Company intends to leave the erection of houses to 
private enterprise. 


A Metropolitan deep-tunnel scheme to be brought 
forward next session as a branch of the City and 
South London Railway, starting from High-street, 
Borough, near the London and County Bank, and 
terminating in Brixton Hill, 88 yards from the 
milestone denoting four miles to the Royal Ex- 
change. At the same time the approach to the 
King William-street Station is to be widened from 
the spot where the South-Hastern Railway Com- 
pany’s bridge crosses High-street, Borough. 


Mr. Herbert H. Law, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, held an inquiry at the 
Audit House, Southampton, on Wednesday in last 
week, with reference to the proposal of the South- 
ampton County Council to borrow the sum of £14,500 
for the erection of a municipal lodging-house. ‘The 
borough engineer, Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, explained 
the plans in detail. The lodging-house will accom- 
modate 225 men, and will be heated by hot water, 
and lit by electricity. The house will be practically 
fireproof. Under the Provisional Order the corpora- 
tion are bound to clear the site, and erect upon it 
dwellings for the accommodation of not less than 
250, before they are allowed to demolish the other 
dwellings in the condemned area. 


A stone reredos has just been erected in 
St. Asaph’s Church, Birmingham. It is designed in 
the Decorated style, and consists of a large centre 
panel over the altar table, filled by a representation 
of the ‘‘Last Supper.’’ Above this is a recessed 
canopy, supported by green marble columnsat | 
either end, the face of which is divided by buttresses 
into seven panels of pierced tracery work with 
carved spandrels. The centre of the canopy mses 
into a crocketed gable, flanked by pinnacles. At 
the sides of the reredos are panels of the vine and 
wheat. The side panels are carried above the centre 
portion, and terminate in light open spirelets. A 
carved cresting runs along the top of the canopy. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


Onur Office Table. 


Tue London Technical Education Board, in 
their report published this week, remark that the 
most significant fact in connection with the nine 
polytechnics which fall under the Board’s sphere 
of operations is that, notwithstanding the opening 
of four new large polytechnics during the four 
years that the Board has been at work, no 
diminution has been caused in the number of 
students attending the older institutions; but, on 
the contrary, every one of the nine institutions 
shows an increase in the number of class entries 
for the present session. Thus the remarkable 
result has been brought about that, although 
these four new institutions show this session a 
total of over 8,000 class entries, representing a 
total number of nearly 5,000 individual students, 
yet the enrolment of these new students has not 
only not decreased the membership of the 
other older institutions, but has actually stimu- 
lated their growth. There are now in attend- 
ance at the evening classes of the nine 
polytechnics about 18,000 individual students, 
the great majority of whom are engaged in 
systematic courses of evening instruction under 
the direction of the principal of the institution 
where they are studying. The classes in the 
building trades showin almost every case an in- 
crease in the number of students. The classes in 
these subjects at the Borough Polytechnic have 
made a particularly marked advance, the number 
of entries in the carpentry and joinery classes 
being 102 as compared with 54 at the commence- 
ment of last session, while the classes in technical 
drawing and workshop drawing have increased 
by over 50 per cent. In the engineering trades 
there is likewise a very general increase in the 
attendance at the classes. 


Tur exhibition of French art at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery in the coming year promises to be an 
. unusually attractive one. It wiil differ mate- 
rially from the loan exhibitions which have been 
held at the Guildhall in the past. The last 
exhibition was attended by 248,093 persons, 
the attendances on weekdays numbering 231,705, 
or a daily average of 2,385; while the Sun- 
day attendance was 16,388, or an average 
of 1,170 -each Sunday. There were sold 30,011 
copies of the descriptive catalogue, which was 
prepared by Mr. A. G. Temple, F.S.A., the 
director of the Guildhall Gallery, the profit from 
the sale of these catalogues enabling the Library 
Committee to draw upon only £287 17s. 4d. of 
the £450 which the Court of Common Council 
granted for the purposes of the exhibition. 


Tue Spring Exhibition, which is to be revived 
in Liverpool next year, will, in addition to many 
other exhibits, include a section devoted to objects 
illustrating the work of the various technical 
schools. The classes which are likely to be 
represented are the house-painters and decorators, 
bookbinders, plumbers, designs by the School of 
Art, and woodcarving. and wrought ironwork by 
the architectural and applied art students. The 
exhibits, which should form an interesting 
collection, will probably occupy a special depart- 
ment. The exhibition promises to be an 
attractive and successful one. 


Iy_ the Corporation Galleries, Glasgow, on 
Tuesday night, Mr. Paton delivered the fifth of 
his addresses on Italian art, his subject being 
‘* Michael Angelo.’’ He referred to the character - 
istics which distinguished the truly great artist, 
the true test of whom was that his works deal 
not with things fleeting, ephemeral, local, trivial; 
but with what affects men in all climes, in all 
times, and under all conditions. Frith’s 
crinolined woman was like a fashion plate of 
1870; Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna’’ was the eternal 


feminine. The two great sculptors of the 
world were Phidias the Pagan and Michael 


Angelo the Christian. The works of Phidias 
were serenely beautiful, bright, passionless, calm, 
fit types of the gods of a people where deity and 
humanity touched each other at so many points. 
The gods of the Greeks were the incarnations of 
Specific powers, virtues, and attributes, and could 
be fittingly treated in the calm, dignified, and 
passionless fashion which belongs to sculpture. 
Michael Angelo had another task as the typical 
Christian sculptor. He had to express through his 
obdurate material, and with the limitations of 
sculpture, something of the spirit of modern man 

to deal with things pertaining to the unseen and 
the eternal. Hence his figures are full of action, 


emotion, of the suppressed excitement and vol- 
canic thoughts which possessed the man. Michael 
Angelo was a great solitary Titanic soul full of 
concentrated thought and impassioned imagina- 
tion, pure in life, steadfast in faith, loathing and 
lamenting the conditions of life and society 
around him—the prophet or seer of the Renais- 
sance. 


THE ninth annual Congress of Archeological 
Societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries 
was held at Burlington House on Weduesday. 
Viscount Dillon presided, and many delegates of 
societies attended. Resolutions were adopted for 
forming a catalogue of effigies of all dates in parish 
churches, and for compiling models for catalogues 
for museums and for indices of transactions 
of societies. It was announced that preparations 
were now made for obtaining, through the various 
societies, catalogues of family and historical por- 
traits on the forms devised at the request of the 
congress by Mr. Lionel Cust, the director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. The formation of a 
National Photographic Association was also 
announced ; this will, it is hoped, assist the work 
inaugurated by the congress some years back. - 


Mr. Treva, F.R.I.B.A., of Truro, chairman 
of the Headland Hotel Company, met at Cardiff, 
on Tuesday, several shareholders who, in conse- 
quence of the disturbances at Newquay, and re- 
presentations that had reached them from an 
interested source, had requisitioned for a general 
meeting. Mr. Trevail laid the whole subject 
before them in the most candid manner, together 
with plans, documents, and leases bearing upon 
the issue, and described what the mob did, the 
amount of damage done to the company’s pro- 
perty, the prosecutions ordered by the hotel 
directors, and the 21 convictions which followed. 
Mr. Trevail also explained Mr. Treffry’s position 
in respect to the question of his title to the land 
leased to the hotel company and his determination 
to uphold it, with the result that the shareholders 
present considered Mr. Trevail’s statement most 
satisfactory, approved of the steps taken by the 
directors, and agreed to cancel their request for a 
general meeting, which, in view of the present 
position of the question, they quite saw would be 
undesirable. 


In connection with its exhibition in 1898 the 
American National Sculpture Society proposes to 
form and display a comprehensive collection of 
photographs and other illustrations of sculpture 
and sculptured monuments in America. The 
scope of this collection will include commemorative 
monuments, memorials, statues, groups, reliefs, 
busts, original work in museums, and architectural 
monuments adorned with sculpture. The society 
earnestly solicits the active co-operation of in- 
dividuals and organisations in making this col- 
lection, the first of its kind to be proposed in 
America, as complete and as interesting as 
possible. It is requested that communications 
be addressed to the secretary of the National 
Sculpture Society, Mr. Barr Ferree, 112, Wall- 
street, New York. 


Tur New York Rapid Transit Commission has 
definitely decided in. favour of underground rail- 
ways for transporting passengers through the 
crowded parts of that city, and it is probable that 
work upon such roads will be begun within a 
few weeks. A plan has been drawn up by the 
commission, which must first be submitted to the 
Courts, and if approved by them, will be offered 
for public competition. ‘A company has been 
formed, which will tender for the work, and, if 
its bid is accepted, will proceed at once to build 
the road, operating in several places at once, so 
that the different sections may be united, and the 
line put in use as soon as possible. The successful 
completion and operation of a large part of the 
underground railway at Boston, Mass., shows 
how freely subterraneous tracks can be utilised 
by electrical traction, and the position in New 
York is much simpler than it was in Boston. 


ee EE? 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Hele and Co., of 
Plymouth, has been placed in St, John’s Church, 
Walworth. : 


At a meeting, on Friday, of the committee of the 
Manchester City Art Gallery, Col. ‘Bridgford, C.B., 
formally presented to the city, on behalf of Mr. 
Gibbon Bayley Worthington, of Ossington, Newark, 
the fine landscape ‘ Winter Fuel” by the late Sir 
J. E, Millais, Sir John E. Millais hitherto has been 
represented in the gallery by ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” a 
portrait of the late Bishop of Manchester, “ Victory, 
O Lord,” and ‘ A Flood.’? : 


clubs, and one circus, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sarurpay (To-morrow). — Examination in Sanitary 
Building and Construction. Carpenters” 
Hall, London Wall, E.C. 12 noon. 


Monpvay.—Society of Engineers. ‘* Water Pollution and 
Correction,” by Reginald E. Middle- 
ton, M.Inst.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution. ‘‘ Royal Com- 
missioners’ Suggested Amendments to 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1893,”? by 
F. Punchard; F.S.I. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts. “ Guttapercha.’’ 
Cantor Lecture No. 2, by Dr. Eugene 
F, A. Obach. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. ‘ Do- 
mestic Architecture of the + id Renais- 
sance,”’ by J. A. Gotch, F.S.A.  _ 

Torspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
“The Law of Condensation of Steam.” 
8 p.m, 


Wepyaspay.—Society of Arts. ‘The Stockholm Exhi-- 


bition of 1897,” by Bennett H. Brough. 
8 p.m. “! 


Fripay.—Architectural Association Lyric Club Concert 


at the Swallow-street Club, Piccadilly. 
rr —__—_—_—_ 


CHIPS. 


A new organ built by Messrs. Norman and 
Beard, of Norwich, was dedicated in the parish 
church of Ufford, near Woodbridge, last week. 


Under the auspices of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, a course of ten lectures on 
‘‘Some of the Classic Elements of Architecture ”’ is 
being given by Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I B.A., ix 
the library of the Montgomery Hall, Surrey-street, 
Sheffield, on Wednesday evenings. The course 


began on Noy. 24, and will deal with Mouldin re 


the Wall, and the Order. The attendances at the 
first two lectures has been very good, 


The London County Council, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, agreed, after discussion, to expend £60,000 
on the construction of a new pumping station at 
Lot’s-road, Chelsea, for dealing with the flow of 
the low-level and Counter’s Creek sewers and re- 
lieving them in times of heavy rains, A report 
from the Parks Committee, recommending that no 
alteration be made in the present mode of dealing 
with sraall open spaces in London, was rejected in 
favour of an amendment instructing the committee 


to prepare a scheme whereby all the open spaces. — 


now maintained at the expense of the local 
authorities should in future be maintained by the 
Council, 


Between thirty and forty Romano-British pewter 
vessels have been found at Appleshaw, near Andover, 
by the vicar while digging a trial trench on the 
supposed site of a Roman villa. The deposit 


consists of large circular dishes, bowls of various 


forms and sizes, cups, jugs, and platters. ——— 


The Light Railway Commissioners have submitted 
to the Board of Trade an order authorising the con- 


struction of a line from the Pewsey Station of the 


Great Western Railway to Salisbury, over the 
famous plain, and through the military camp which 


the War Office authorities intend forming there. 


The various public bodies in the district to be 
traversed by the projected railway have received 
official intimation that the 
decided in favour of the scheme, which is approved 
by the Great Western Railway Company. 


A Congregational school-chapel erected at Keigh- 
ley, at the junction of Oakworth-road and Fell- 
lane, was opened on Tuesday. Mr, John Haggas 
designed the structure, which includes under its. 
roof an assembly-room 52ft. by d50ft., three class- 
rooms, and a kitchen, the cost of erection having 
been £1,200, 

Although there was a slight lull in the building 
boom at Blackpool a month or two ago, the Lanca~ 
shire watering-place is again going ahead, and on 


Tuesday 80 plans were presented. The surveyor’s — 


annual report was also presented, showing the 
number of new houses certified for habitation as 
984 for the year, an increase of 240 on last year, or 
at the rate of 3°15 per weekday. The list includes 
216 shops, two chapels, two schools, two political 


St. George’s Church, New Mills, Derbyshire, has 
been undergoing considerable improvement. This 


church was built about 66 years ago, and the interior — 


had not, until now, been much altered, The im- 
provements were carried out from plans by Messrs. 
Preston and Vaughan, of Manchester. portion 
of the church has been taken for the formation of 
a chancel, and fitted with choir-stalls of Dantzic 
oak and marble pavement. The nave is reseated, 
and the organ has been repaired and enlarged by 
Messrs. Young, of Manchester. The church was 
reopened on Sunday by the Bishop of Southwell. 
About £2,000 has been spent. 


As the result of a suggestion made by the ma: 
the proposal to erect a memorial to the late Duc 
of Teck is being seriously entertained in Richmond, 
Surrey. The idea of placing a statue, with a 
fountain at the base, in the Terrace Gardens has 
been received with much favour. 


or, 


Commissioners have - 
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Pan ag ih Me 


Assessor—£200,000 limit) oo... ccc ccccusseseeees ferrous ccacte tens £500 (merged), £300, £200........ Seana J. L, Wheatley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff ............. peaedgteaah tne Dec. 4 
Gtr Corporation Bronze Dissaond Jubilee ites Bd yO LON BAB EO, cies sct ies aek Meek .. Sir J. B. Monckton, Town Clerk, Guildhall, B.C. 2 uo 6 
|  Hackney—Hlectric Lighting Scheme |. .....ssseeecc ccc crete cence ei ghaee aerate Geo. Grocott, Vestry Clerk, Town Hall, Hackney ..., me ae 
-‘Westminster—Block of Dwellings, Millbank Prison Site ......... London County Council.................. T. Bell, Clerk, Spring-gardens, 8.W.......0..0.cc006 vie 
_ Nottingham—Laying-out and Planting Basford New Cemetery. £100, £50 ......cccccssssseeesscsscoserereeeee Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham .... a ae ee 
_ Dorking—Workhouse Infirmary (£4,000 limit) 2 .......0..... Sraae: (No first), 215; £5 (i... scireecveleusstones Geo. Scales, Clerk to Guardians, 35, High-street, Dor 9 
ox . ‘ 145, : J é 
“(renee ieee Li a: Siar 2 : at pid SLOSS OO roan ioncks os Chee cor neknagnelncacss Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nothing bars i arsscu acsaicarerseesoeeee 9 1S 
"Menai Bridge—Landing Pier (£3,000limit) 00 PE SME RIOR pn oes Thos. Hughes, Clerk, Min-y-Den, Menai Bridge... » 16 
ee ty Bicieddind ete Oa oe 10 Guineas...........6...0006 ty cageaavevsent .... Wm. Jones, Hon. Sec., Pavilion Committee, Blaenau, Festiniog....., ‘eee 
—Fi i i i 3 d £1,500 
epg ee Sie Rolles Rett eee : ara ry 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ...., tan Figavisnon J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle, WAR GH oescce op fucce seks esharneran Ate oaks 3L 
' Altrincham—U.D.C. Offices .....0:.c:ccccccscsesees Cana epee E20 y Shay: Siete Alc Rictes hes Pon eee ae gl Altrincham ..... se eeeeeeeeeees Te oF 
ich— ROW) Stores tiene 15 Gui 5 Guinea Jose WAGs ROOEN SICLODEES green ens zcen cis ySoentsesinaisanceebsnssvinasous : 4 
atc, Vices i a £100, £50, £25 bes : ; J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec., Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ............ 5, 30 
Leicester—Motor ROPE Cap isierce = even iriess Loach teer eee Corporations <2); ee E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Leicester .............c.ccssseseceesecoees 70 Bd 
i = i A , Sir F. Blaine and ; ? : 
eS. TM RA Se ei yg = .. 100 Guineas, 50 Guineas ............... G. Cettle, Librarian, Port Elizabeth; S.A. ..........cccccssccesessseecensnees Feb. 15 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) ............ 4 mc OOOGOL!, BHOGGL IH. accstescoctietnaceoearts Sec. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York ......... a 28 
Newcastle-on- —New Infirmary (local Architects) .. (No first) sey ane £50 ns aes Pagoda! See pore NO WCRStle ie sac.8.s 10s ciandareacnnsaceeens . Mar. : 
_ isposal Schemes ...........c....ceccccsesecseee 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ...........00s000 oseph Pym, Clerk, Belper........ pavwansyandbnivarusedebrsse-ocoasus icy eiphsiwonvint 
Worcbride eos id ay tren Wesleyan Church (No first): £52 Saw ereiccteges ree Walter O. Wellington, Sec., Building Com., Wadebridge, Cornwall. — 
Lymington—New Forest Hall (Limited to Hampshire Architects) 25 Guineas ..:c.....s:0000 ceseeeceseceversores Clerk to Hall, Committee, Lymington ..... Beats tat cs anise hnsass Seaviees aod —_ 
LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. 
Doe DPADEL Laer sae F. G. Hughes, Architect, Hampton-on-Thames ....., ..sceccscessesssevee Dec. 4 
i drurdna SUVS « sea e sis eGmenley haan’ oaab eo ce PRASEOR ain de eee J. Reid, Architect, Coupar Angus, N Sepeupnandee sis beraccentneceheks SRne yhieneae 
Spencer and Sons........................... J. Butler, Architect, Cornwallis-street, Barrow-in-Furness ........., a2 ae 
Midland Railway Company ............ The Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby .................. Pig aere 
9 
pet 
” 4 
” 4 
” 4 
”? 4 
Beet: 
yon 
4 
” 
ties Ry. Co. ” 4 
Seay OE EET Bec. et Rea Donald Macdonald ................c0000-.- Paid | 
Reddish—Goods Warehouse and Extension of Platforms at 
; SIE TAT lig Se Site grr Al er a RRS Sheffield and Midland Railway Cos: » 6 
d Silloth —Six Houses Piss 
3 Leeds ” g 
Great ” 
Rowley Regis—Addition to School » 6 
Shibden—Semi-Detached House » 6 
: Morecambe—One House and Th hone 
Mithian—Taking Down » §& 
Middlesbrough—Imbecile » Oo 
33 Shibden—Semi-detached House » 6 
_  Liandudno—Municipal Buildings » 6 
: Prestatyn—Royal Victoria Hotel 9 8 
- _Rodborough—Board School ” 4 
” 
Bri » 7 
Woking— Public Offices near Station » TO 
Cam: ” @ 
” é 
” 7 
rigeow ¢ 
- Metropolitan Asylums Board ......... » 8 
{ Board of Guardians ........ccecceccse00, ” 
a 
teen enee ” 8 
nee eee eee ” 8 
Moses Sinec utes Ores cat ae »s 8 
eee ee OSES, HEMMAME  ie2sesessssseseseseseessesrsecssscoiesesss Industrial Co-operative Society ...... ees 
Ree seat yc a) OE CLROUBG ois or aus Cot ndoweyns dapresneey COPPOLA TION sxc sy secs oes onesie ah ” 3 
TTT NHM OFT eae e ee eee eres eee seeeseesteaseseseseee PPro ewed ‘e¥eedieesFeoee dene cearesreet ess eeSecceseivescd vsvece ” S 
ETS BEE A gl a I UR Pp ys W. R. Northway, Tavistock ......... age 
_  Weston-super-Mare—Shop Front, &6. 0........0..0..cccsseceesssesee. Bryant/and Sons... indo cls. s 9 
_ sUkenny—Erecting 40 Houses and Repairing 24 Houses ......... Corporation ..... PR Srecoerer cy ata Ree ery 
fe = Sewage Outfall Works... ... Manchester Rivers Committee........, » 10 
___ Mallow—Alterations to Female School at Workhouse............... Board of Guardians .......c6....s005005 ’s ee 
c cebopeietcies sins s'siels saben slang ch wie Maen aheianas when smuRen nial mbagescities i eileree ony ” 
Renae Geo. E. Moser » 10 
Ps saul 
TCO deters ose nee Prserecseeeoceteuevene ” i 
seewreveess SIVULSCOLS csssss 33 11 
Spyids sea svsanytutvesdenaa rate ates ia teem renin eae eae it 


Cemetery (for Three Years) 2.0.2.2... oes. cosee vissedeleceosscssicces, Cemetery Committee 
Grangemouth—Sixteen Houses, Marshall-street ............... Co-operative Building Society......... 
St. Johnstown’s Castle —Alterations and 110 bbe: Pape RM ere esas oeice fy inte oc ae ena 
Trimdon—Board School Rete tatigt stony cs ec ls eohet cee Wingate School Board .......... ...... 
. Gelli—Congregational Pa sry Sah Beab 8 ea oe cave ous eizansgikch PN Re he 
e i ( S1¢ Corporationenicncneacy itd... ck. 
pea seangynidr—Additions to National Schools® ...............isscs.00 sewuvssattiiaencncn 
% Nottingham—A dditions t So, COLDOLA OMAN ers een eciea 
Loddiswell, Devon—Cotta .. Great Western Railway Co....:.:...... 
_ Woodbridge, Guildford— Additions, Fever Hospital Joint Hospital Board.. ..... ae 
‘- Garra Bridge Station, DevOn—Oobtages. foo csieekescoscscivennnccs, Great Western Railway Co............. 
_ Blundesden—House ....0.....00cccccccc eee, eee OB a ree 
> 


M. Robinson. 
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BUILDINGS—continued. B= at 
OMMIEtEE......eecescseeseveeee Robt. P. Edyvean, Clerk, Bodmin eee y 


sdakostosadds sty sates Visiting C 


J a 


Kes hadegent ec uceeaewes oleate tssrseeseeseeee Wim. Campbell, Architect, 4, Hurst-street, Belfast 


Hs a vieiena Jp « UIC SES cube TRA EI Ee J. Sellars and Son, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury, Lanes .. aa, 
Srasere Robert Feather..........0...ccsesss-06 Peterson and Lawson, Architects, 1, Bank-street, Bradford ........., .— <— 
Barye ss A. C. Rowley, Architect, 20, Nicholas-street, Bristol ......00...... = 
xcsensageseXeke synad?eandeaharrape iene ceaye cache v Re mae En Dun. Cameron, Architect, Inverness Cre eer .7 roa ee 
neviverseeecres Oliver Barber *....1...scccssceesoeseece ... A. A. Gibson, Architect, 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate Wiis) — 
vs+ussseeee D. Rankin, Church-street, Fleetwood ........... Bass ; , _ 
A. Gammage, Architect, High-street, Dudley «...cscevec-ccsse...,, facie 
Alex. Petrie, Architect, 134, Wellington-street, Colchester ............ _ 
A. Hartley, Architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford ts Ape eeeeEN Se 
J. Bloom, 9, High West-street, Sunderland a 
burnt down) a, 4 _ 
RP, aoh ide tad Rugby Citadel Co. = 
sere sleeve ee ebs ences |) 
Cambridge.......u5 
<neghe tent facealiandedt amet ayeicce aes Rt. Hon. A. H. ; _ 
Duke-street .....00..ccccsceccssese ne ty =, 
South London—Ten or Twenty Hight-roomed Houses 0.0.....06. soss0.., hee — 
Wigan—Rebuilding Clarence Hotel ........:.ssts--sssessemsnc ce ‘ W. E. V. Crompton, = 
Harrogate —Rebuilding Crown Willa, Weat-Park oii cae ke Arthur A. Gibson, _ 
Kirkstall—Three Pairs Semi-Detached Villas, Victoria Park 
SCALE. “Seu Scene tate tae A A SUE ET te John Jackson, M.S.A. _ 
Holbeck—Rebuilding of the Old Queen Anne OTs Wise A. D. Kaye, _ 
Harrogate—Semi-Detached Villas in Park ‘Drive 73 codeine ee ans cher bakaT ... J. F. Royce, _ 
‘Wetherby—Tall Brick Chimney es ice ent ee Wharfedale Brewery Oo. ............... T.A.B _— 
Middleton-St.-George— ae 
ENGINEERING. ; $ 
Sheffield—300 Retort Mouthpieces .,.......005.., Wee cing ean ectk od United Gaslight Company .:::........ Hanbury Thomas, Secretary, Commercial: ves Dec. 4 
Penybont—Water Supply ..c..--iisrscecsscccesccleecee .«. Rural District Council .......,........., R. Harmar Cox, d tiga Gee 
Sheffield—Fittings for 150 seeoee, United Gaslight Company ............ Hanbury Thom: ears | 
Southampton—Pontoon, &6.....04:..-csesescccc,., ; Harbotir Board 1/2 03a sssp ce... E. Cooper Poole, A.M.I.C.E.,Surveyor, 4, Portland-st., Sou mpton , 6 
Collooney— Watercourse and Turbine Pit at Creamery 0). ues W. F. Gilcriest, Pere = Me. O 
Southam—Storage Tanks and Water-Main......00....00 Rural District Council : hes er 
Salford —Steel Girder Corporation. ...0 inst. tte em 
Kirkby Ireleth—N ounty Council......... : MGS 
Craiova—Waterw: Town Coumteil ........cceecccss. ip 
Hertford—Water-Mains Corporation ........:.s.cccu 8 
Davyhulme—Screening Chamber at Sewage Outfall Works ...... Rivers Committee 10 
Northallerton—Tron Bridge across Wiske Rural District Council . it 
.. Police Commissioners. ‘ 
.. Glasgow Corporation ‘1 
Governors Castlebar Lunatic "1s 
. Urban District Council 14 
i Corporation ., oer snyan : tee 
Ostend—Harbour Works (estimated cost, £497,792) Official : 14 
Edinburgh—Extension Railways, Bonnington-road lasgow'l sce: 5, 14 
Corpach—Water Supplysa ois teh dada ae ee caletest heirs elegy, 1D 
Barrow-in-Furness—Boilers and Electric Plant ... Corporation -...., 4 smeyesyerspep epee Coat Ye iB 
Newport—Electrie Lighting Plant at Wentwood Waterworks:., Corporation oP E Ww) ort, Mon: ”, 1 
Kirkcaldy —Heating.of Memovia) Halla 3c2.«iqecidisnbuheh ack bth eS Dunn and Findlay, Architects, 35, Frederick-street, Edinburgh » 18 
Canterbury—Electric Lighting Plant.......... we CORPOMRATON 5. cn scdacecngansdt Oo H. Fielding, Town Clerk, 15. aris iy Le Canterbury .. Sie Fike yU 
Carrickfergus—Rebuilding Retort Bench... 0" Gas ‘Company .....ccccccceeeeseee David Gillespie, Secretary, Carrie CL FUG: i735 50.00 ease 27 
Braila—Bridge and Road (about £7,607) rei. di tdalelisk WOO Ok econ The Prefect, Braila, Roumania............ sc tpesresanssasper cannes er 8 
London—Are Lighting Extension ............0 0” 7 C. H. F, Barrett, Vestry Clerk, Pancras-road, London. 28 
Catauzaro—Electric Tramway from Town to Station ....... i 1 teeteterssssssretessees seevesserees THE Municipal Authority, Catauzaro, Italy ue 
St. Gilles-lez-Bruxelles—Gasworks 8h 


PESO 0 SAO TTVECs on isin a abecvet ares eggon nd socges cdunnecuuedniuce Geseeee 


ALI EDUC LAD iyscsatucis. oss STO A eT es e Burnley Rural District Council ...... 
Ynmiden, Holland—Metal Sluice Gates (estimated cost; £19,600). c..ccccccseee eG cares taemesatcaien asters anieaaes Provincial Authorities, Harlem 
. FENCING AND WALLS. A: 2 ie ea reget 
Grimesthorpe —Conerete Retaining Wall vs..:...cccsscessessessceiese.s, Sheffield United Gas Light Co. ....:. Hanbury Thomas, Secretary, Commercial-street; Sheffield ee 
Shoreditch—Unclimbable Iron Railings (5,050ft.)....0... SaliMostry mah ccaasinonsterinsers, ..«. H. Mansfield Robinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C :..., 
Kinson — Iron Fencing to Schools atin» gibsccberteBcbine Sheers ; H. W. Dibben, Clerk, Upper Parkstone, Dorset’ ........4.... 
Hunslet—Wall in Pepper-road ; nti ; .., W. Broughton, Builder, J esmond-terrace, Pudsey . 5 a sicaaea 
Lazonby—Wall near Post-Office:.j..cssccs cece, ee bade Rie swale SRS vidueiar cn dee arcsasTngey i tialegere HK. dames, Silloth 4 isscc0chsccbtcsenee S3secocchanne sete peeeaerasecreaneney 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. eee <a eo a AR eee 
Queensbury —Fox Hill Schools.......ce:-c.s./.65 Abe Pate ateivrad dee School Board isis. ssn ee Drake and Son, Architects, Queensbury .. re oe vee Dee. 4 
Leeds—Free Library, Municipal Buildings ...00)000....00.00.0000... Corporation 915.55. ie.iaonvniercterices The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds 9 04sbde ents epqnueee sae p¥ake vee usb b9 joa ss » 8§ = 
Liverpool—Extension of Nurses’ Home at. Workhouse; ............ Select Westry ssc nazeesnitisietees. ds H. J. Haggar, Vestry Clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool — 
PAINTING, . mt 
Belfast—Goods Btor0s ike iceth MRE CE Be earticcte Great Northern (Ireland) Ry. Co. ... T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, ‘Dublin :.......... ae DOC, 
Nottingham—Hight Board Schools. ircipih sche aee School Boura: 3 ie2i36i055. cashed W. J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street, Nottingham ................ i 
PLUMBING AND GLAZING. Eien ae 
Penzance —Washhouse Repairs, Ge. isbelssssiececccale ein hee Board of Guardians ..........0.0.0000.. Hy. Maddern, Architect, Penzance...............000.. Whitin: <A ate Dee.’ 7 : 
ROADS AND STREETS. : anh e ewin Ie) 
Dewsbury—Paying and Flagging of Wheelwright-street, Hal- ale TR a ce W 


iley-street, and Hemingway-street Corporation Trevelyan Lee, T Clerk T Hall, Dewsb 
bas » aL MPS BUDCCL 2 3y55 diated cane Bits Lite al yan Lee, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Dewsbury |... e.c...ccccccse0s 
thn ean and Kerbing of School-street, U. nion-street, \ : : 


Seagal mI Oe We RRR ie oy ce William Middlebrook Birstall ... 
Leith—Paving Wardie-road and Ashley-place ..o....06ccscssccs,, C DLE Sos, contrite se0BY Lain Lal aac sietiesendeae 


Brockley, 8.E.—Kerbing, Tar-paving, and Metalling Me 


don, E.C.—Pavin with A: 1 i = issi 
‘Windsor—Roads andl Newer, ot sige niieiab Epic aces Aus Path Futcreconnen, 


Swindon—Seweri : 
West Ham CMake Metalling Back Roads 


Blackpool—Street Works ...... 
tino. bekeevol sus odgodtibwel Pole Tae 4 
ton d neni ot C8 &e., St. George’s-road and Trower-street 


Mill Hal, wee pe Kerbing Thames-avenue 


~ is practically below the level of the high 
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- men on marsh land reclaimed from the 
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roads and letting land for building that are 


_ to the river wall is estimated at several 
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barriers is greater than small towns like 
Whitstable can undertake without Govern- 
ment help. One point also in the disastrous 
submersion of the last week ought to 
be noticed—the absolute necessity of guard- _ 
ing all small creeks and. tributaries, and- 
even dykes into which the sea-water 
can find an entrance. Unless these can be 
closed by dams or gates, a sound and 
well-constructed sea-wall along the sea-front 
is useless. This weakness has been shown at 
Canvey Island, where the sea-wall was 
intact ; but the water found its way over the 
land by a backwater, and at Harwich where 
the tide forced it way up cracks, water- 
courses, and fissures. 

Then not a few sea-walls are barely high 
enough to prevent a tidal wave, backed up 
by wind, from making a clear breach over. 
At Sheerness, for instance, the troops and 
seamen have been engaged in heightening 
the sea-wall. When we hear of land being 
submerged to a depth of Sft. in some places, 
it is a proof that the defences are too low for 
any extraordinary tide. In other cases it 
has been found that the sea-walls withstood 
the immense pressure, but the water found 
its way through weak places in the em- 
bankments, caused by the dry weather. 
In this way the water honeycombed the 
embankments, and finally swept away long 
lengths of the bank thus weakened. Through 
narrow breaches the sea forced its way, in 
the first instance, widening them till a 
stream of torrent-like force was formed. Does 
not this incoherence show the want of a 
more tenacious material to resist the tide ? 
If concrete is not used, other means 
must be employed; but the interrupted 
revetment is a failure: the water attacks 
the bank or wall in the unprotected 
intervals. The woven continuous mattress 
we have before described has been found 
to be a great protection in the States. 
Various kinds of mat construction have been 
used for this purpose ; but those found most 
efficient are woven sufficiently close and 
compact to prevent the erosive action of 
the water through the openings between. 
Why cannot our weaker banks be similarly 
strengthened ? 

Fire has been another fell destroyer— 
the arch-fiend of city life; but how very 
little all our appliances and organisations 
have done to render the spread of fire im- 
possible! The family who liveson an upper 
floor of a house in our crowded cities, or has 
rooms ina block of flats, is nightly at the 
mercy of some irresponsible or drunken 
lodger. Occupants of houses which adjoin 
theatres or. stored warehouses cannot be 
sure that a fire will not some day oyer- 
take them, and destroy all they possess. 
The modes we adopt for illumination, 
guarded as they are, are still sources of 
danger. Every restaurant and tavern or 
shop, with its flaring lights of gas or elec- 
tricity, are perils in our midst. Have we 
ever estimated the amount of heat that is 
wasted at the top of a room or a bar, which 
is daily converting the floors into desiccated 
material ready to ignite on the least acci- 
dent, or the amount of inflammable material 
in the shape of match-boarding in ceilings 
and partitions and shelving, to say nothing 
of dried combustible goods and wares? All 
these are perils. ven the electric wiring of 
our buildings may, by bad fixing or insula- 
tion, cause a fire; but the naked, flaming, 
unprotected gas-burner is the worst enemy. 
Many lessons have been taught by the late 
City fire. As one of our correspondents 
pointed out last week, the newspapers have 
been grumbling unnecessarily at our fire- 
brigade appliances and their shortcomings, 
forgetting that if we insist on using com- 
bustible materials, ike match-boarding to 
walls and ceilings, cheap wooden roofing, 
partitions and floors, and lead gaspipes, 
we cannot expect any abatement of this 
terror. We have now several fire-res‘sting 


less.. The river-wall could not withstand the 
fury of wind and tide; but those who built 
this protection probably never thought that 
buildings would be erected on the level of 
the marsh. The London Building Act 
(section 122) enacts that it is not lawful for 
any person to erect any building for a 
dwelling upon ‘‘land of which the surface 
is below the level of Trinity high-water 
mark,” and which cannot be drained by 
gravitation into a sewer, except with per- 
mission of the Council, and they have power 
to prescribe the level of the lowest floor. 
‘They have also power to make by-laws as to 
the levels, surface, &c., of sites for new 
buildings. Yet, in spite of these rules, 
dwellings still continue to be erected on 
ground below high-tide level even in places 
subject to the rule of the Council. These 
waste and marsh lands are cheap: hence the 
temptation to build on them near large 
factories. Embankments and river walls are 
often constructed, also in a temporary 
manner, and without any reference to tidal 
action. The materials of many of the walls 
that have yielded are stone and earth. 
Oanvey Island, near the mouth of the Thames, 
has greatly suffered. Itisa marshy flat, and 
was once covered at every tide, till a sturdy 
Dutchman built a sea-wall and drained the 
land. It was dyked and cut with drains; 
the stone wall on the south side appears to 
have resisted encroachments; but it is the 
earthen wall on the north side that has 
given way, and let through the sea, and many 
farms have been submerged and cattle lost. 
The problem of bank protection has 
scarcely received the attention which might 
have been expected from an insular country 
like England. In Holland and in America 
the subject has been dealt with by many 
leading engineers. The bank revetment on 
the Lower Mississippi, for example, is a 
theme that has engaged much attention from 
the engineers of the United States. Banks 
of brushwood, willow, cane, and straw have 
been used for river protection from time im- 
memorial, and the woven fascine revetment 
has been found a valuable barrier. In our 
seacoast towns, local chalk, rock, and other 
materials have been largely used for sea- 
walls and groynes; but the mode of con- 
struction has been left too much to chance. 
Sloped embankments, and upright walls 
slightly battered or curved, have been indif- 
ferently used. Hach has its merits and de- 
fects. Brighton has paid dearly by periodical 
incursions of the sea; the groynes of con- 
crete that are now replacing the old 
timber ones show at what cost these 
protecting works have been undertaken. 
That they have answered their. purpose in 
resisting denudation and wave-action cannot 
be denied. Why have not other sea-coast 
towns constructed similar defences to prevent 
erosion and caying? The flat meadowland 
about Whitstable which has been submerged, 
driving out of their cottages many tenants, 
might have been made safe if groynes and a 
sea-wall had been constructed, though, of 
course, the authorities are to blame by allow- 
ing jerry-builders to build houses on such 
wastes as they have done at Harwich and 
Felixstowe. Our eastern and southern coasts 
have been visited by these tidal incursions 
for centuries, and many rocks and build- 
ings bear witness to the gradual wasting 
of the coast. It has been estimated that 
the Norfolk coast, which has suffered so 
much, has been wasting away at the 
rate of two yards a year in some 
parts near Cromer, At Eccles, the tower of 
the old church remained on the shore as a 
record of sea incursions; the ruined church 
of the Reculvers on the Kentish shore is 
another instance, the rocky stacks known 
as the ‘‘ Parson and Clerk,” near Dawlish, till 
finally swept away in a storm three years ago, 
the marine deundation going on Folkestone 
and elsewhere attest the same action. No 
doubt the cost of constructing permanent 
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FLOOD AND FIRE. 


Cae month the Metropolis was aroused by 

a fire of appalling magnitude and 
rapidity, which spread through masses of 
brick-built warehouses of comparatively 
modern construction. Last week a hurricane 
of great fury, accompanied by a_ flood- 
tide, caused immense destruction along our 
south and east coasts, and. overwhelmed 
inhabitants in the low-lying parts of the 
Thames course. The scene at Woolwich 
Arsenal has been described as one of desola- 
tion and despair. The flood had inundated 
all the basements, boiler-houses, and sheds ¢ 
the river walls and other substructures have 
been damaged or washed away ; while higher 
up the river, at Staines and Richmond, 
extensive damage hag been reported. At 
Sheerness the inroads of the sea swept away 
a large portion of the pier, and sea-walls at 
Queenborough and other places have been 
damaged. Other damagetosea-wallsand other 
structures has occurred on the north-east 
coast and the Norfolk and Suffolk seaboards. 
The towns of Skegness, Mablethorpe, and 
Sutton-on-Sea have been flooded. 

A great deal of this desolation and loss of 
life and property might have been averted if 
ordinary precautions had been taken by the 
local authorities in levels and construction. 
Much of our sea-coast and riverside building 


tides. For the sake of economy, business, 
and other considerations, warehouses and 
stores have been built close to the water’s edge, 
and in numerous seaside towns may be seen 
houses and villas so near the cliffs and even 
below them, that any extraordinary tide, 
raised by the force of hurricane would 
speedily render them unfit for habitation. 
Take, for example, a good deal of the 
property along the harbour end of 
Folkestone, which is exposed to heavy 
seas. At Hastbourne and also at Sandgate 
hotels and residences may be seen whose 
basements are swept by the waves at certain 
periods of the year, or so close to the sea 
that they are in danger of being swept away 
at any moment. The mistake is in forming 


below a flood-tide level. Roads at Sandwich, 
Ramsgate, and land at Herne Bay and Whit- 
stable, near the sea fronts, were rendered 
impassable, the doors and windows of 
dwellings were below the level of tide, 
and houses were rendered tenantless through 
the inpour of sea-water and the dash- 
ing force of the waves, which hurled tons. 
of shingle into the basements. Water 
is said to have flowed through some 
streets of the latter town to a height of nearly 
4ft., and ata great velocity. The’ same tale 
of submersion comes from other places along 
the Lincolnshire coast. In all of them the 
effect of a tidal wave has been neglected 
by local building authorities. Take Pur- 
fleet as an example. Here the insurgent 
waters have broken through the stone and 
earth sea-wall, which hitherto shut out high 
tides, and flooded and rendered homeless 
hundreds of labouring families. The repair 


thousands, 

Around the many factories at or near 
Purfleet rows of red - brick cottages or 
tenements haye been erected for the work- 


river, and much lower than its high-tide 
leyel. In some cases the water of the flood 
rose above the ground floor of the cottages, 
and the hapless tenants were rendered home- 
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materials and modes of construction, that 
can be employed to protect girders, floors 
and columns, and other structures. Great 
resistance, for instance, is afforded by many 
of our fireproof floor systems, fireproofing 
materials hke ‘‘ Asbestic,” the metal lath, 
and other applications well known to this 
journal. ‘Those who have tried them can bear 
testimony, and it seems little short of blind 
fatuity that we should go on using inflam- 
mable materials without due precaution. If 
the precautionary rules suggested by another 
correspondent were generally adopted, we 
should have fewer destructive fires as that 
of last week, and it is for the Building Act 
to prevent the use of inflammable materials 
in buildings, and at least to encourage 
better methods of construction. We believe 
the majority of our great fires are attributable 
to flimsy and inflammable buildings, which 
become veritable tinder-boxes, and to im- 
perfectly protected, so-called ‘“ fire-proof,” 
structures, in which the most ordinary pre- 
cautions have been neglected. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers will no 
doubt turn their attention to the area of ruins 
in Cripplegate, and out of the present chaos 
will organise a new scheme of rebuilding. 
It is said that new buildings of the worst type 
of jerry-building had been allowed to occupy 
the exact sites of the old ones, that no facilities 
for increased traffic had been made, nor the 
slightest security provided against fire. There 
will be no excuse now in postponing the im- 
provements demanded in this crowded area 
of the City. Nor can there be any further 
excuse for delaying the strengthening of our 
sea-defences, which have been destroyed by 
the recent flood, and so preventing a re- 
currence of a calamity that has fallen so 
heavily upon the poorer inhabitants of our 
sea-coast towns, and has carried desolation 
and misery to so many homes. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


IGNS are not wanting that the profession 
begin to see that the practical and the 
technical factors of architecture cannot be 
any longer subordinated to what has been 
called, for want of a better term, ‘‘artistic.” 
True art has ever been associated with 
honesty of intention and good craftsmanship, 
and it is only the later tradition of an era of 
archeological study and dilettanteism that has 
conjured up a new meaning to that elastic 
word. But professional custom or usage 
dies hard. The addresses of presidents of 
architectural societies have often been filled 
with a kind of mingled wrath for those 
who disturb the calmer atmosphere of 
professional society by even hinting that there 
1s anything wrong in our existing arrange- 
ments, or by suggesting that a basis 
of architecture must be found more in 
accord with the older building traditions, and 
at one with the practical requirements of the 
day. The same note of disturbance or 
distress comes from the addresses of the 
presidents of the Institute and Association, 
the remarks by the president of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association, and those of 
the Society of Architects we reported in our 
last issue. And yet all are obliged to admit 
greater importance should be attached. to 
practical subjects — construction and the 
design in materials. In every one of these 
annual utterances, a share of attention is 
given to workmanship. We remember the 
addresses of men like Barry and Scott and 
Donaldson and the older school. We heard 
very little of practical questions ; building 
materials and workshops were almost con. 
sidered infra dig. in an inaugural address, and 
were considered impertinent intrusions on the 
partof any speaker who brought themup. But 
itis very different now, Professor Aitchison 
speaks of making students design, not only 
in old-world materials like wood, brick, and 
stone, and marble, but in new materials like 
cast iron. Still more pregnant in meaning 
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were the remarks made the other day by Mr. 
Charles EH. Bateman before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association. Thoroughly prac- 
Mr. Bateman struck 
a good vein of thought when he said that the 
commercial spirit of the age and its business 
needs—its trade, ought to be turned to account 
in the design of the architect, as the old 


tical was its ‘ note.’’ 


traders of Bruges and other Belgian cities 
turned the commerce of their time to glorious 
account, which have become models of all 
that is poetical and picturesque in building. 
Again, he showed how careful planning 
ought to be utilised in our crowded cities, 
how supports may be minimised by the 
use of iron, and even trade compe- 
tition be made a gain instead of a 
disgrace, as it is now. Buildings, too, 
should find their proper expression. The 
factory is a building that should not be 
neglected, asit often is, but be grasped and 
made a source of effect. Then there is 
mechanical contrivance, which we cannot 
escape from in these days, but to which the 
architect should try to lend the graces of his 
art to make agreeable. Many similar 
instances may be found in this practical paper 
on design, as discarding patterns, caution 
in copying Continental work so as to preserve 
the effect of scale. The author thinks it 
worth while to remind the student that the 
workshop and craftsmanship influence exer- 
cise a welcome restraint in bringing us to 
face the limitations of materials and diffi- 
culties of execution. No doubt it is a 
‘hobby that can be ridden to death.” 
There is a true and false way of pre- 
senting it to the student. Well may the 
young architect who has succeeded in pass- 
ing his ‘“‘ preliminary” or ‘‘intermediate ” 
revolt against the idea of being required to 
learn half a dozen, or only one, handicraft 
as well as any skilled craftsman ;—such a 
scheme is only doomed to failure. At the 
same time no one can dispute that our lead- 
ing architects and designers are men who 
have made themselves especially familiar 
with materials and the difficulties of execu- 
tion; the mere office or draughtsmanship 
ideals, they have appraised at their true value. 

Practical was Mr. Walter Emden’s address 
the other day before the Society of Architects. 
We do not touch here on his sensible re- 
marks on registration of architects—the only 
way by which the capabilities of an architect 
can be known or guaranteed to the client 
who employs an architect because he likes 
his work or his taste. Some useful sug- 
gestions on building law, public health, and 
sanitation are made. lyery practical archi- 
tect knows how many difficulties he has 
to encounter in the exercise of his profession. 
One of his greatest is the overlapping juris- 
diction of local authorities. He may be well 
up in his professional duties, but be subjected 
to innumerable insults or delays, if he does 
not know the machinery of legislation and 
administrative control. The overlapping of 
the powers of various authorities, as Mr. 
Emden says, is “a crying evil in London, 
where the central authority deals with front- 
age lines, projection, construction, and all 
such like matters, and puts in action its own 
surveyors ; though there is in each district the 
surveyor of the local body also dealing, more 
or less, with the same subjects.” Few in the 
profession have not been subjected to 
this vexatious kind of interference or 
obstructive officialism. Plans for new build- 
ings and alterations are frequently delayed 
by local interference. The suryeyor of 
the local body has required certain altera- 
tions to be made, under by-laws as to 
projections and sanitary matters, after 
have passed central authorities. In some 
cases the delay is a serious hindrance to 
building, and local by-laws are enforced 
which ought to have been settled by other 
authorities. It is a practical suggestion 
that the central authority should lay down 
rules and regulations under such Acts as 
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deal with these questions, after consultation 
with the local authorities, and that the latter 
should administer them. No doubt by this 
arrangement much trouble would be sayed,. 
both to building owners and to the public, 
who would, by preventing the duplication 
of officials and friction, save delay and ex- 
pense in building. The passing of plans for 
buildings is often a complicated process, as 
many architects find to their cost. It is. 
further suggested that one surveyor in each 
district should be employed, and the central 
authority delegate the administration to the 
local board under certain rules framed by 
them. In this way overlapping would be~ 
avoided, These and other suggestions are 
worth the consideration of those who are 
charged with the administration of our 
building laws. ; 
0 seep - 


- ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—XI. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Execr. Enos. 
Conpucrors In Practice. 
DISTRIBUTION — (continued). 


Cee CAPACITY OF WIRES.— 

Respecting the sectional area of conductors, 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers’ rules state 
that ‘‘ their sectional area should be proportioned 
to the heating effect of the current required for: 
the maximum number of lamps or other current, 
using apparatus that can be used simultaneously 
on the circuit ; but in no case should the sectional 
area of any conductor be less than that of a 
No. 18 S.W.G. wire. All conductors having a 


sectional area larger than that of aNo.148.W.G. | 


wire should be stranded.’’ For convenience of 
reference, a table of copper conductors has been 
drawn up, and is included in these articles. In 
this table the diameters, areas of conductors, 
resistances, weights, current, number of feet per 
ohm, and particulars corresponding to those 
given in table accompanying the new rules of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers are given for 
all the important sizes of wires used, so that it 
will be an easy matter to pick out the particular 
wire required for any purpose. By referring to 
this table it will be noticed that for each size of 
wire there are four different values of current. 
given, the latter two, in columns marked 2 and 4, 
have been calculated from the formulee— _ 

C= 2A, or log. C=0:775 log. A + 0°301 
and C = 2°6 A°**, or log. C=0'82 log. A + 0°415, 
to which we have already referred, whilst in the 
former two columns the values of the current are 
(1), from the Fire Office rules, to the basis of 
1,000 amperes to the square inch, and (2) accord- 
ing to Kennelly’s rule. By comparing the values 
given it will be observed that they vary con- 
siderably, and it will be necessary to explain why 
so many values have been included in this table. 
In the majority of cases internal wiring has to 
satisfy the rules issued by the fire insurance com- 
pany with which the building may be insured, 
and as a current density of 1,000 amperes per 
square inch of cross-sectional area satisfies most: 
companies, values to this basis are given. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that these 
values only serve as a guide for determining the 
proper size of wire to use for short lengths. of 
wire, such as the internal wiring of houses, &c. 
As an example of the various rules issued by the 
fire insurance companies bearing on this point, 


the following, taken from the Phoenix Fire Office 


rules, will be interesting :— 
_ ‘For currents up to 100 ampéres, a current 
density of 1,000 ampéres per square inch may be 
employed. or larger currents, a less current 
density must be used. In any case, the conducters 
must be absolutely safe with regard to heating, 
even ifthe current should become doubled.” : 
In no case must the Fire Office Rules, how- 
ever, be followed for determining the proper 
gauge of wire to employ for wires imbedded in 
conduits, &c., as the permissible drop of potential 
forms the basis for the gauge-of such conductors. 
From the insurance point of view, the fire 
insurance company rule is all-important ; but 
when we remember that the heating effect is 
proportional to the square of the current, and 
that the current—according to this rule—is pro- 
portional to the area of cross-section, which in- 
creases as the square of the diameter, whilst the 


heat radiated is proportional to the surface of the — 
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~ TABLE OF COPPER CONDUCTORS. 
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"176 | 4°47 0243 | 15°68 | 1-005 1769 281 | 495 | 24°3 42°10 2916 23°8 40 35°6 27 48 es “i 
7/15 | *072 | 1-828) *216| 5-484 |-0285 | 18:38 "858 1°510 836 | 591 | 285 47°26 3420 247 40 41° 28 52 ” 3 
6 | *192 | 4876] ... | 9... {0290 | 18°71 "845 1°487 334 | 589 | 29:0 48'5 3480 27-0 43 42° 28 50 os ey 
49/18 | +048 | 1-219] +240} 6-095 |-0344 | 292-19 "7115 1°252 406 | 714 | 34:4 54:38 4128 31°0 45 48 29 54 a < 
7/14 |} -080 | 2:028| *240| 6-084 |-0352 | 29°72 6953 | 1/294 415 | 730 | 35°2 55'34 4224 32:0 45 49 29 54 £00 x 
U9/1T | 056 | 17422] *280| 7-110 |-0467 | 30°15 "5228 | +9901 553} 973 | 46°7 68°65 5604 36 51 61 31 58 x ig 
19/16 | °064 | 1:626| +320] 8-130 |-0612 | 39-46 “4002 *7043 722 | 1270 | 61:2 84:07 7344 49°0 51 W 32 62 a Se 
U9/15. | 072 | 1828] -360} 9°140 |-0773°| 49°88 "3162 "5565 914 | 1608 | 77°3 100-08 9276 58 53 92 33 66 5 a 
19/14 | 080 | 2°028| -400) 10°14 -|-0956 | 61°66 “2561 “4507 | 1128 | 1985 | 95:6 117°21 | 11472 70 56 | 110 35 70 ” ” 
37/16 | “064 | 1°626| *448) 11:38 -119 | 76-85 | -2055 "3616 | 1410 | 2481 | 119 138°56 | 14280 83 59 | 130 37 75 fe “9 
19/13 | -092 | 2°336) °460| 11:68 |-196° | 81:49 *1937 *3409 | 1491 | 2624 | 126 14455 | 15120 85 61 | 137 37 76 Me =a 
37/15 | +072 | 1828! +504] 12°80 |-151 | 97-13 "1624 2858 | 1785 | 3141 | 151 165°34. | 18120 97-5 62 | 160 38 80 4 3 
49/12 | -104 | 2°641| °520| 13°21 |-161 | 104-0 *1515 2666 | 1906 | 3354 | 161 173'73 | 19320 | 100 66 | 170 39 82 | 300 
37/14 | *080 | 2°028) 560} 14-20 |-186 | 120°1 “1315 ‘2314 | 2208 | 3877 | 186 193°65 | 22320 | 120 64 | 190 40 86 5 ” 
37/13 | °092 | 2°836| *644| 16:35 |-246 | 158-7 "09947 "17506 | 2914 | 5128 | 246 238°82 | 29520 | 143 70 | 237 41 95 : ” 
87/12 | *104 | 2°641| -728| 18-49 |:314 | 202-6 ‘07783 "13698 | 8723 | 6552 | 314 287:03 | 37680 | 180 73> | 300 44 103 5 99 
61/12 | *104 | 2°642| -936| 23-778 |-5316 | 3498 "04721 "08308 | 6145 110815 |531°6| 417:9 63546 | 260 82 | 450 47 124 te 35 
91/12 | +104 | 2°642 | 1°144| 29-062 |-7942 | 5199 “03164 0556 | 9181 [16158 | 7942} 564-75 | 94920 | 350 90 | 620 51 144 os “3 
91/11 | *116 | 2°946 | 1-276 | 32-406 |-9881 | 637°3 ~ 102543 "0447 |11422 |20102 | 988:1| 665-26 | 117970 | 420 94 | 740 53 158 Ps a 


conductor, and this is directly proportional to the | the accompanying table. The following examples | iron and steel, which we judged worthy and 
diameter. Consequently, as the wires increase | illustrate the method of using these equations :— | possessing both interest and valuable information 
‘in diameter, the temperature increases at a too (1) A corridor is 100ft. long. Determine the|for our readers. After having ascertained the 
rapid rate, and it is clear that small wires will| size of cable to carry an average current of 15|{manner in which arches constructed of the 
carry more than this rule allows, whilst large ampéres with a loss of 0°5 volt. materials already mentioned behaved when 
conductors should have a less current density Cl 15 x (2 x 100) submitted to tests of so severe and crucial a 
than the fire offices allow. This is very apparent} Since K = =". °K = ——95 = §,000.| character as to be carried to the point of 
when we compare the current density according 4 fracture, it was resolved to add one more example 
to 1,000 ampéres per square inch with that given | and the cable with a valne of K nearest to 6,000 | to the list. It was considered, and very properly 
by Kennelly’s rule. From an engineering point | (see table) is 19/17. Consequently, a 19/17 cable too, that the trials would not be complete until 
of view, the values given under the Institution of | would be used. i $ an arch of similar dimensions and proportions to 
Electrical Engineers’ section are more specific, | __(2) A cable 200 yards long (lead and return) of | those previously experimented upon, but com- 


and are recommended in all cases. 19/18 carries an average current of 7 ampéres. posed solely of wrought iron, was tested like- 
Calculations for Cross-Section of Conductors.— Find the drop in volts. oar Wise @ owtrawce. Cast iron always was, and 
Although the accompanying table is invaluable, | Since— e= LX although of recent years greatly superseded 
K by its wrought iron and steel rivals, is to some 


and may be used for many problems occurring in 


practice, still, there are many points of detail | And— c = 7 ampéres, J = 200 x 3 = 600ft. extent still a favourite material for bridges 


of that particular type. Old Southwark Bridge 


which demand special consideration. In man And— K for 1 = re a 
cases, for instance, the permissible drop in volta |" Fo feeane a Sith te wesc vessel» cousrale span, Gt aiten 
for a given length of cable has to be taken into epee B00/25 6,200) 5g volt. still’ holds’ its own bravely, though the 


weight now thrown upon the old structure was 
never contemplated by its designer, Rennie. No 
doubt the load brought upon an ordinary road or 
street-traflic bridge is considerably lighter than 
that to which a railway bridge is subjected. At 
the same time, cast-iron arches of a span of 200ft. 
are still doing good suit and service upon our own 
lines of railway. 

Mild wrought iron was accordingly the material 
selected for the experimental arch which now 


account as well as the current density, and many estas 4,128 

engineers have drawn up wiring rules to assist (3) What current can a 7/16 cable carry for 
them in making their calculations. A very |a distance of 80 yards with a loss in pressure of 
simple and useful rule, known as Sayer’s wiring | 5 volts? 

equations, will now be described. It was pub- Stang ea Ke 

lishedin the Electrician, Jan. 31, 1890 (Vol. XXIV), eee 


and, as will be observed, it is simply an exten- d— K for 7/16 cable fr 
i : And— le = 2,700 

sion of Ohm’s law. Th = or 7/16 cable from tab : 
ay de ¢ = 5 volts, and 80yds = 240ft. = J 


Z = length in feet of wire (lead and return), 


C = average c t strength t i += py ey ODE SEs 5 : : a ; : 
SA ano EY voles tae took eh aoe” PA Tope 56°25 ampéres. claims our attention. Its pee eie dimensions 
K = feet per ohm resistance of cable. (To be continued were as follows: The span was 76ft., and the 
@ continued.) intradosal rise 15ft. 2in. There is one peculiarit 
, P NE 
Now, by Ohm’s law— 9 in this arch which was not shared in by the other 
& = ¢ \siib competitors, and is deserving of notice. Instead 
c Sis R’ or wep EA 00 oe kK’ cos A NOREEN Ie a IN of the axis, ‘and consequently the contours of the 
z Cl 3 . soffit and extrados, being of the usual curvilinear 
“€=Cx K’ and K = ide E have now investigated and recorded all| or segmental form, they were made polygonal, as 


will be subsequently seen from the drawings we 
shall give of the whole general design. One 
reason for adopting this particular form,’ was 


: those details respecting the actual experi- 
Now, K is of the nature of a constant for each | ments undertaken with arches built of stone, 
gauge of wire, the various values being given in | brick, concrete, and concrete in combination with 
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that it facilitated the putting together and the 
building up of the structure. Another was 
probably due to the fact that the parabola is the 
correct curve for the line of pressure of an arched 
rib when under a uniformly-distributed dead 
load. When a live load is substituted for a dead 
load, the ellipse takes the place of the parabola, 
or should do so, if practical requirements and 
exigencies did not demand that the dictates and 
assumptions of theory must frequently be modified, 
to a greater or lesser extent, in actual construc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the curve usually 
adopted is the segment of a circle. When a 
given proportion ef depth to span is not exceeded, 
it adequately fulfils sufficiently approximately 
the conditions governing strength and stability. 
Besides, it isa much simpler and more economical 
method of carrying out ironwork in the ‘‘ sheps,”’ 
to use a constant or radial templet, than a dozen 
or so due to the number of ordinates needed for 
the accurate delineation of the other conic sec- 
tions. As examples of the three forms with 
which we are a'l acquainted, it may be stated 
(adhering as much as possible for the present to 
metallic iron arches only, and selecting those over 


our Metropolitan river), that the ancient moribund 
structure at Vauxhall is segmental, and so also, 
which is more apropos to the question, is Black- 
friar’s Bridge. Westminster Bridge, unques- 
tionably the handsomest anywhere and every- 
where over the Thames, belongs to the parabolic 
type, although it is not, exactly a pattern to 
follow. For the elliptical and segmental forms, 
reference must be made to Waterloo Bridge, 
which is, similarly to that at Vauxhall, on its last 
legs, and to London Bridge. 

_ The axis of the arched rib under consideration 
is itself a polygon, each joint or apex of which is 
situated upon a parabola, having a certain 
parameter, which can be readily calculated from 
the data which are supplied. It will be as well, 
perhaps, to explain this identity a little more 
fully for the benefit of our younger readers, the 
more especially as the parabola, the ellipse, and 
hyperbola, which certainly do belong to the 
domain of co-ordinate geometry, are frequently 
looked upon as quite incomprehensible without 
the aid of the higher mathematics. Generally, 
let D,D, in Fig. 1 be any given straight 
line, and F any point situated anywhere 
except on the straight line D,D, itself, and of 


which the position is known. From any points 
G, Gi, G., equidistant or not in the line D, D,, 
plot off perpendiculars to it in the directions of 
GP, G,P,, GP... From the point F draw lines 
EP, F P,, F P,, intersecting the lines drawn from 
the points G,G,G, in the line D, ),, and per- 
pendicular to it, in such a manner that FP = PC, 
FP, =P, G,, FP, = P, Gs, and so-also for the 
other side of the vertex of the parabola at C. If 
the point P be supposed to move so that it occu- 
pies successively the positions shown at P), P,. 
A, P., Pi, Po, it will describe the parabola P A Po. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that FA 
= AC. and that the points P,, P, . . . P, must 
all be in the same plane with the line D, D,, and 
the point F. A few other particulars are re- 
quired before we can obtain the value of the 
parameter of the metallic arched rib. The line 
D, D, is termed the directrix, and the point F the 
focus of the parabola. The line FAC repre- 
sents in direction the axis or principal diameter 
of the parabola. It is a property of the parabola 
that if y denote any ordinate to a diameter, and 
x represents the corresponding abscissa, and 
P = the parameter of the diameter, then we have 
the general equation— 


Y= PX freee at oo 4 


which is also known as the ‘equation to the 
parabola.’ It may be observed that in geometry 
the parameter signifies a constart right line, 
which is common to the ellipse and hyperbola, as 
well as to the parabola. It is also called the 
latus rectum. From the above equation, by 
transposing, we obtain— ; 


ay? 
Ppa dutetns baaenade oes - (2) 
In Fig. 1 y = P, F, and « = FA, so that— 
P, F? 
Pie arate oe yeoeag een) 


but from the dimensions of the iron arched rib, 
P.F = 38ft., and F A = 15-2ft. Inserting these 
values in equation (3) it becomes— 
Pa Ses 
15:2 
from which the value of the parameter becomes 
equal to— 
FOE 19 
P= 33 

The general arrangements for testing the 
wrought-iron arched rib were the same as those 
adopted for the similarly proportioned examples 
constructed of the other materials, so that it will 
be unnecessary to further illustrate or describe 
them. Though the depth of the rib was main- 
tained constant throughout the whole span, with 
the exception of about 18ia. in length at the 
springings, where it was increased in order to 
obtain a good bearing upon the articulated pivots, 
which were of cast iron, the sectional area was not 
uniform. 

There was a general minimum cross section 
employed, varied, however, at those points where 
increased stresses were brought upon the structure. 
These two different sections are shown in Figs. 2 
and 3. The former represents the minimum 
section, which is built up of two flanges, con- 
sisting each of a single plate, 8in. by 3in., a pair 
of angle irons, 3}in. by 3}in. by #in., anda plate 
web, lft. lin. in depth, and in. in thickness. 
The rivets uniting the web and flanges were 3in, 
in diameter. In Fig. 3 is shown the maximum 
section, which is strengthened by the riveting up 
of two additional plates, each 8in. by 3in. This 
reinforcement of the arched rib at certain points 
willremind those who have perused our former 
articles on this subject, of the similar increase of 
material over and above the amount employed in 
the minimum or normal cross-section, which was 
given to arches built of brick and concrete. It is 
evident, therefore, that dangerous points, as they 
were termed, exist in metallic arched ribs, as well 
as in those constructed of other materials, and 
whether belonging to the simple or compound 
system. For the purpose of the experiment upon 
the iron arch, two ribs were constructed, and 
erected parallel to one another, at a distance of 
6ft. apart, measured from centre to centre of the 
web of each rib. It was necessary in order 
to give the tout ensemble sufficient lateral 
rigidity, to interbrace the ribs at intervals 
measured horizontally, of every 6ft. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively small depth of the 
arched ribs, some system of bracing them together 
to resist the pressure of the wind and other dis- 
turbances which are practically unavoidable and 
invariably present when experimental trials of 


= 95ft. 


this character are in progress, was imperative. 
Wind, or sway-bracing as the Amevican engineers 
call it, may be introduced between the girders 
composing bridges, roofs, or other trussed or solid 
frames in three different planes—the horizontal, 
the vertical, and the diagonal. It may be 
mentioned that many descriptions of bracing may 
be of solid or of open work. 

Both vertical and horizontal sway-bracing were 
employed to impart stiffness to the ribs forming 
the metallic arch. The former is shown in Fig. 4, 
which is a half-cross section through one of the 
main ribs. In this instance the vertical bracing 
consists of small lattice girders, A A, securely 
riveted to the ribs by the angle ironsa. ‘The 
outside angle iron a is placed to act as a stiffener, 
and to transmit the stress uniformly throughout 
the whole rib instead of allowing it to bear upon 
one-half only of it. Considering the small depth 
of the ribs, it might be urged that a lattice girder 
is somewhat in excess of the actual requirements. 
of the case, and that every purpose might have 
been adequately fulfilled by the adoption of simple 
sway-rods. Perhaps so; but those carrying out 
the tests are, after all, the best judges of what. 
were the real necessities of the trial, and no 
blame can possibly be attached to them for taking 
every precaution that skill and experience might: 
suggest. : 

In Fig. 5 is given a plan of the horizontal 
diagonal bracing between the main ribs. That. 
is, the bracing bars BB are situated in a hori- 
zontal plane, but not in a direction paralleh 
to either the main ribs R or the cross-girders G. 
It must not be supposed that both the systems of 
bracing just described and illustra can be: 
employed indiscriminately to all structures. 
regardless of their form and mode of construc- 
tion. It is obvious, for instance, that in an 
ordinary ‘‘ through ”’ bridge—that is, a bridge in 
which the traffic, whether road or rail, passes 
through between the side girders—the vertical 
type of sway-bracing shown in Fig. 4 could not 
be employed. Neither, for the same reasons, 
could the horizontal or lateral bracing, of which 
a skeleton plan is given in Fig. 5, be used in the 
same kind of structure for the upper booms or 
flanges, although it could be, and is, used always 
to stiffen the platform and the lower booms. It. 
will be pointed out presently that both these 
descriptions of bracing can be employed to stiffen 
a through bridge under certain conditions which 
are rarely complied with. But both these types 
of bracing are adopted in a ‘‘ deck”’ bridge with 
great facility, and that is the reason why t 
can be so utilised. An arched-rib bridge, to 
intents and purposes, is a ‘“‘deck’’ bridge, since 
the loading is all above the main ribs. Within 
the depth of the ribs the latter can be inteebuiced 
to any extent and in any plane. i ; 

Another case of bracing here presents itself, 
and may be investigated ina very simple manner. 
Suppose that the plane in which Fig. 5 is 
imagined to be turned round through an angle of 
90°, and so become a vertical instead of a 
horizontal plane, and let CC represent the side 
girders of an ordinary ‘‘ through” bridge. Then 
R may be considered to occupy the position of the 
cross girders. The introduction of what would 
now become the vertical diagonal bracing BB 
would clearly be impracticable. As an example 
for illustration, we may take the tubular bridge 
carrying the Londonand North-Western Railway 
over the Straits of Menai. No such bracing as 


that represented in Fig. 5 could be employed in © 
It would, neverthe- 


the interior of the tubes. L 
less, be an error to come to the conclusion 
that the tubes are altogether without sway- 
bracing. The cells comprising the flanges 


or booms, which run transversely across the whole 
breadth of the tubes, unquestionably act as — 

It must, however, be — 
admitted that their depth is very disproportionate 


yertical sway-bracing. 


to the duty they have to discharge, but at the 
time this unexampled specimen of a bridge was” 
constructed, very little, if any, attention was 
bestowed upon wind-pressure. Indeed, but little 
or nothing was known about that important 
subject, and practically, even at the present 
time, our knowledge is still very deficient. The 


case which was previously alluded to—viz., that — 


in which both vertical and horizontal bracing 


could be used, may be now adverted to. Ifthe — 


side girders are abnormally high, so as to allow 
of vertical and horizontal bracing being intro- 


duced above the maximum permissible height of 
all traffic underneath, the problem issolved. But A 


this, although quite possible in railway bridges, 


is nearly impossible in ordinary roa bridges, S 


,-< 
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porary and ineffective means of ventilation, low | in shade, and it is not possible to distinguish the 
and small rooms, narrow staircases, weak floors, | effect of the teacher’s remarks upon the children. 
falling ceilings, small and dark cloak-rooms, | Except in cases of special difficulty, it is possible 
small fireplaces, insufficient light, and other | to effectively light any class-room, large or small, 
defects. These drawbacks to effective teaching | from windows in one wall only. An additional 
were well remembered, discussed, and digested | window may be useful for obtaining direct sun- 
whenever a new home was in view, and the new | light in an otherwise sunless room, or for securing 
schoolhouse, planned and erected for a definite cross-ventilation not otherwise obtainable ; but it 
purpose, became at once an added pleasure to the | will be found desirable to make that window 
daily lives of both mistresses and pupils, and an | smaller than the rest, or to place it in a corner of 
effective aid to education. Oneof the most the room, or to arrange means of regulating the 

light from it when required. The chief use of 
PROMINENT CHARACTERISTICS OF A HIGH SCHOOL} the assembly -room or 


should be cheerfulness produced by ample light- CENTRAL HALL 
ing, plenty of sky visible, possibility of the sun | ;, to accommodate all the pupils at one time daily, 
himself being able to peep into: @very room, | and its size is fixed accordingly. If the school is 
pleasing wall surfaces, good pictures, &c. ; al thought likely soon to expand beyond a normal 
these, except, perhaps, the last, form a part o standard, this room may be built to accommodate 
the design, and if the architect will make tempt- | , maximum number of possible pupils. This hall 
Ing provision for hanging pictures in suitable may serve for access to the classrooms upon two 
positions, the pictures will soon follow. Gloom floors, a consideration by which its height is otten 
and semi-darkness should~ find no place where | determined. The supplementary purposes for 
children are being taught. Spaciousness, too, is which the hall is used also affect the floor- 
an Important quality to secure ; ample floor-spice space, shape, and dimensions. This import- 
is here meant—not loftiness. Class-rooms need ant room should be near the principal en- 
not be lofty to be healthy; an excessive cubic Space| trance, and have ample means for access ; 
-- on Friday evening, the president, Mr. | above the pupils’ heads makes ventilation and | it wag a common defect in the earlier schools 
Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. warming more difficult, and is simply inclosed that only one entrance was arranged. This 
_ Messrs. C. J. Butcher, A. St. John Diament, | 8pace in the wrong place. It is obvious, also, should be regarded as inadmissible, except in 
A. G. Ross, J. Henry and W. H. Williams were | that inasmuch as it is found desirable to limit the very small schools. The position of this room 
elected as members, and Mr. A. G. Angel was | number of children in a class to thirty or forty, | in relation to the classrooms is probably the most 
reinstated in membership. Mr. E. Howey Sra, | the floor-space must be limited to dimensions important factor in determining the general plan 
the secretary, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. which will enable the mistress to keep the pupils! of a school. Side-lighting for this hall is pre- 
G.. B. Carvill,. ¥. D. Clapham, and Leonard | Well under control, to speak to them all effectively ferable, for the sake of ventilation. Where top- 
Butler for their services in connection with the | Without strain, and have access to each desk lighting is used, great care and judgment are 
very successful entertainment and musical. play without disturbing the pupils at adjoining desks, required to avoid too much glass, which, more- 
given on the previous Friday, and also to Messrs. | These considerations, as well as those of 4.CCERS to over, should be placed as near the sides as 
R. Phené Spiers, A. H. Hart, W. H. Atkin |the room, space for and around the mistross’s possible, in order to prevent deep shadows being 
Berry, W. G. B. Lewis, ©. C. Dukie, and the | desk for teaching apparatus, &c., must be regarded | cast upon the floor from the balconies. Centre 
members of the Water-Colour Class for the loan | 28 determining the extent of floor-space, even | top-lights are rarely successful for schoolrooms of 
of drawings and photographs exhibited on that when it is not urgently necessary to keep always any kind. Good acoustic conditions ought to be 
occasion. The name of Mr. A. Cox, who de- |1m mind the cost of every cubic foot of space to be secured for this room. 
signed the cover of the programme, having been |1mclosed. When the room is warmed by the SEAN WING 
added, the motion was carried with hearty ap- | usual open fireplace, the best position for that : Sees aloe? Ja b 
plause. The Present announced that the next | cheerful, if wasteful, contrivance must not be| | For convenience of consideration, plans may be 
concert of the A.A. Lyric Club would be held Gn overlooked, because it also demands a portion of divided into three types—viz., (1) those which 
Friday, the 10th inst. (to-night) at the Club- | the available floor-space. The relative positions | have the principal classrooms and the assembly- 
rooms, Swallow - street, Piccadilly, and that a | of the door and fireplace in relation to the windows |ro0om separated by corridors, as in this slide ; 
General History Class would be commenced on | deserve more consideration than is usually given. | (2) those where the classrooms are grouped round 
Thursday, the 23rd inst. A number of donations | Waste of space necessarily arises where both door | @ central hall ; (3) those which have classrooms 
to the library were announced by Mr. Howry | #nd fireplace are not situated at the end of the | on one, two, or three sides of the assembly “room, 
- Sm, and acknowledged with thanks. classroom occupied by the teacher. It is not leaving the fourth side an external wall. The 
A paper on the subject of convenient for the fireplace to be in the centre of difficulties of a contracted or otherwise compara- 
the end wall ; sometimes it may be well placed | tively unsuitable site often lead to varieties of 
near the door. The corner of the room on the | treatment not included in either of these types. 
right hand of the teacher is a position with many | These may be regarded, however, as exceptional 
plans adapted to special situations rather than 


advantages. The fireplace should contain some n . 3 A 
form of ventilating or warm-air producing grate, | typical examples. Sometimes a feeder is fostered in 


with. fresh air brought to it from outside well|the form of a kindergarten room, which should 
above the ground, all inlets being short and |} be exceptionally cheerful, on the sunny side of 
accessible for cleaning; the air-chamber for | the ground floor, near to the pupils’ entrance, 
warming the incoming air ought also, for cleanli- | and to separate lavatories. A spacious room for 
ness’ sake, to be readily accessible. In large | drawing purposes should face north or east, with 
rooms, or where there are two or more external | as much floor-space as can be afforded, and wide 
walls, it is sometimes found desirable to supple- | doorway, fitted with cupboards, rails and shelves 
ment the fire by hot-water pipes under  the|for models, racks for boards, drawers for paper, 
windows or along the wall opposite to the mistress. drawings, and materials, a sink, dark blinds, &e., 
Open fireplaces should not be omitted from | well lighted from one side or end. Usually the 
schools of this kind without very full and serious | best situation for this room is upon the top floor. 
consideration of the means to be employed to} Laboratories for teaching chemistry and physics 
warm and ventilate the buildings, and especially | (separate rooms for each if possible), with im- 
the classrooms. A form of classroom for thirty | pervious floors, ample side or top lighting, and 
pupils, which, from its trequent use, may be | special means for ventilation, fitted with working 
accepted as convenient both in shape and size, | tables, with water, gas, and electricity laid ‘on. 
shows an allowance of floor-space per pupil of | Also a smell room for balances, cupboards for 
13ft. Gin. super. (or 13-6ft., to be quite accurate), | stores, apparatus, &c. The size of the laboratory 
and the cubic space of 163°8c.ft. per child. Space | must depend upon the extent to which science is 
should be provided between the walls and desks taught in the school. It should be lofty, well 
for access for supervision, and to enable the lighted, with the windows just above table 
children and mistress to write or draw upon the | height and extending to the ceiling; ventilation 
slates or blackboards upon the walls. Movable | must be specially studied, particularly the means 
blackboards are inconvenient appliances; but as | of readily producing cross currents of air at the 
they are less costly than continuous slates, the | levels of the worktables and ceiling. It is 
inconvenience still prevails in too many instances. convenient sometimes to plan a separate build- 
It is possible still to find classrooms with windows, | ing for science teaching, a covered playground 
blackboards, and desks so arranged that it is| fitted as a gymnasium, a luncheon-room for 
impossible for all the scholars to read what hag| mistresses and pupils, with the kitchen, and 
been written or drawn for their instruction. The offices, and housekeeper’s rooms adjoining. 
ceilings should be as much ag possible un-| These domestic rooms should be planned with a 
obstructed by beamsor other timbers which prevent | separate entrance, and be cut off from 
the ready flow of air or check or divert the air cur- | the schoolrooms, with prompt access from the 
rents. A point which affects the health and com- kitchen to all the school entrances, and from the 
fort of teachers is the provision of windows at the | school to the dining-room. Onno account should 
back of the children. If these windows happen | any of the noise or odours from the domestic 
to be in a south wall, the evil becomes very |rooms be allowed to enter the school proper. 
trying. A teacher stated a few months ago| Well'-lighted and ventilated cloakrooms, not 
that one of his eyes was seriously injured from | less than 9ft. high, and large enough to afford 
having to face a south window ; moreover, under | floor-space for fittings, should also be provided. 
such conditions some of the pupils’ features are| The best position for cloakrooms is, of course, 


public roads, streets, and 
main thoroughfares, a minimum height of a clear 
16ft. must be left between the level of the road 
and the lowest part of any standing work above. 
In other words, neither vertical bracing nor 
horizontal nor lateral bracing can be em- 
ployed in “pony truss” bridges. Thero is 
one other form of bracing which is rarely 
used in bridge and roof designs, but very 
much adopted in other descriptions of build- 
ing construction. It is frequently necessary 
to brace a large and high aperture, or walls or 
columns which are in positions which do not 
permit of cross or diagonal bracing, or of vertical 
bracing in the ordinary sense of the term. The 
description of bracing employed for examples of 
this character is known’as “ portal bracing.’ It 
is very seldom used in thig country, but is common 
where ‘“ sky-scrapers”’ abound. ‘It may be either 
of the solid or open type, but the preference 
appears to be given to the latter. di. 99 


i 
ARCHIFECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
oan fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 

W 


becanse in those over 


ssociation was held at 9, Conduit-street, 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


was read by Mr. J. Osnorne Surrn, F.R.I.B.A., 
and was illustrated by numerous plans and eleva- 
tions, and by very clear lantern slides, During 
the past twenty-five years, the author remarked, 
a goodly number of these schools have been 
established, and for a lesser number special 
buildings have been erected. The requirements 
have naturally grown, and experience has taught 
many valuable lessons to all concerned. High 
schools are superior day schools for girls of all 
classes above those provided for by the Ele- 
mentary Education Act. There were no high 
schools twenty-five years ago : the word ‘ high ”’ 
was not used as applied to schools until the in- 
corporation of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Limited, in June, 1872. The starting 
of this company to establish and maintain in 
London and the provinces superior day schools 
forms an epoch in the education of the larger 
half of the inhabitants of England. It was an 
attempt to meet and correct the defects pointed 
out in the report of the Schools’ Inquiry Com- 
mission :—‘‘ Want of thoroughness and founda- 
tion; want of system ; slovenliness and showy 
superficiality ; inattention to rudiments: undue 
time given to accomplishments—and these not 
taught intelligently or in any scientific manner ; 
want of organisation.”” The first school was 
opened in January, 1873, at Chelsea, in an old 
house adapted for the purpose. There are now 
thirty-four schools belonging to this company, 
ind various others have been established by 
imited liability companies, which were formed 
usually to establish individual schools. Exist- 
ng premises, more or less adapted for the 
Jurpose, formed the first homes of manv 
lourishing schools now housed in buildings the 
lanning of which is based upon the knowledge 
hus gained. Work carried on in buildings 
riginally erected as private residences, or for 
ther purposes, revealed almost hourly weak 
laces where time was lost, where adequate 
upervision was impossible, and where it was 

opeless to combat the evils attendant upon tem- 
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near the pupils’ entrance. Stands for cloaks 
should be about 6ft. apart from centre to centre, 
and about 1ft. lineal of stand space should be 
allowed for each pupil, with means for drying 
wet clothes. A sitting - room for assistant 
mistresses should overlook the playground and 
its entrances, and be reasonably near to the head 
mistress’s room. A small cloakroom and lava- 
tory are convenient and desirable adjuncts. It 
should not be less in size than an average class- 
room. ‘The glass line of the windows should be 
nearer the floor than in the classrooms ; in this, 
as in other respects, the room should be regarded 
as a workroom and sitting-room combined. 
The head mistress’s room, with secretary’s 
room and a small waiting-room, must be near 
the chief entrance, and the platform end of the 
assembly-room. Neither of them need to be so 
large as a classroom; but from the windows of 
the head mistress’s room it should be possible to 
see the main entrances to the building. This 
room is a workroom and also a reception-room ; 
it should be well lighted, cheerful, and con- 
venient, with a lavatory near at hand. Stairs 
should be of reasonably fire-resisting materials 
which will not become slippery, have easy gra- 
dients, wide treads, and shallow risers, suitable 
for the younger children, thoroughly well lighted, 
and at least 4ft. wide, to enable two files of 
pupils to pass each other. Those to cloakrooms, 
or where there is an exceptional amount of traffic, 
should have handrails on both sides to prevent 
accidents, and be, say, 5ft. wide. The position, 
form, and size of the staircases are most important 
—no greater inconvenience in a schocl can be 
conceived than a carelessly designed staircase in 
the wrong place. A building designed to accom- 
modate more than, say, 150 children, should 
have two distinct staircases, as far apart as pos- 
sible, but both near the assembly-room. Windows 
and circular or elliptical staircases are incon- 
venient, and ought never to be planned for these 
schools, wherever it is possible to avoid doing 
so. The rise of each step should not exceed 
6;in.—6in. is better when obtainable; 1lin. 
should be the minimum width of the tread (from 
nosing to nosing). Staircases need not be lofty, 
if sufficient head-room and ample lighting be 
secured. lavatories with washbasins to accom- 
modate, say, 5 per cent. of the pupils at one time, 
and closets for, say, 3 per cent., can be in most 
cases arranged on two or more floors in a separate 
wing or other suitable position, disconnected from 
the main building by a staircase or well-ven- 
tilated corridors. A bicycle store or shed has 
now become an essential requirement, as girls 
now ride to school in great numbers. Last, but 
not least, a spacious levelled playground for 
tennis and other games, small border gardens for 
the pupils’ botany specimens, cricket and hockey 
meadow, &c. Seven feet isa desirable width for 
main corridors, which should not be of less height 
than the rooms adjoining. Windows at each 
end are essential, and there should be ample 
lighting throughout, especially at points where 
they deviate from a straight line. Having thus 
brifly noted the requirements, let us now con- 
sider the 
THREE TYPES OF PLANS 

before mentioned. It will be seen that in the 
first or corridor type the assembly-room is treated 
as a separate room, and does not afford access 
through it to other rooms. It can therefore be 
used for special purposes without causing in- 
convenience or hindrance to work going on in 
the class-rooms, and also without the work going 
ou in the assembly-room being interrupted by 
children passing through from the classrooms. 
That is an obvious advantage -provided at the 
cost of constructing the corridor. The corridor 
constitutes the chief variation between this type 
and another. In an executed design of this first 
type the most important story is the first floor, 
which is approached by covered stone steps. 
The head-mistress’s room has been placed on 
the right of the vestibule, and a waiting-lobby 
on the left; two classrooms and a corridor are 
entered from this lobby: other classrooms are 
onthe right, and two at the left in a 
line with the assembly-room. Two well- 
lighted staircases, one at each end of the 
corridor, lead from the ground - floor to 
the second floor, and there are large borrowed 
lights between the assembly-room and corridor, 
and over each classroom door. On the second 
floor are classrooms over those below, a small 
laboratory over the head-mistress’s room and 
vestibule; one of these classrooms is fitted as a 
science lecture-room, and a large studio at end of 


assembly-room. On the ground floor are the 
pupils’ entrance, with cloakrooms on the right 
and dining-room on the left, a gymnasium under 
part of the assembly-room, mistress’s room, lava- 
tories, tradesmen’s entrance, kitchen, and offices, 
two rooms for special work, furnace chamber, 
fuel store, serving room, &c. There is access to 
the playground at three points. Most of the 
classrooms are lighted from the south-east, the 
assembly-room faces north-west, and the studio 
north-east. This school accommodates 320 pupils, 
and is found, after being in use for twelve years, 
to be convenient and suitable for the purpose. 
Where the rooms are grouped round a central hall, 
the second type of plan, some of them will be less 
cheerfulthan others, owing to the diminution of 
direct sunlight. The noise of drilling and singing 
will interfere more or less with the work going 
on in the adjoining classrooms, and the passing 
of children from the classrooms to other parts of 
the building will tend to disturb the work going 
on in the assembly-room. To set against these 
drawbacks, which are possibly more apparent than 
real, there are many advantages—viz., compact- 
ness of plan, economy of space, increased facilities 
for. effective supervision, &c. The assembly- 
room gives access to two stories of classrooms, 
the upper ones being entered from a gallery 
arranged on all four sides. This form of hallis 
easier to light than would appear at first sight. 
In fact, one has to be very careful to avoid having 
too much lighting surface, which is also chilling 
surface in cold weather, and heating surface in 
summer-time. Itis a common and fatal error to 
underestimate the value of a square foot of top- 
light—fatal to comfort, convenience, and health. 
The assembly-room is occasionally used also for 
prize distributions, lectures, concerts, private 
theatricals, and similar functions, and by this plan 
the adjoining rooms and galleries can be used to 
increase the accommodation for visitors and 
parents. Plans of the third type are a variation 
upon the central hall type, inasmuch as there are 
no classrooms upon one side, from which the hall 
is lighted through windows in the only external 
wall. In this form of plan the classrooms are 
grouped along the quietest or most cheerful side 
of the building, the assembly-room, studio, 
laboratory, cloakrooms, and other rooms occupy - 
ing positions which are less important in this 
respect. Galleries are required only on one or 
two sides, and the drawbacks of the central hall 
type of plan are somewhat less in thistype. ‘The 
conditions of the site usually settle which type of 
plan shall be used. There are, of course, some 
sites where all sorts of variations and adaptations 
will be found necessary. Some peculiar and 
exceptional opportunities for skilful and pic- 
turesque planning arise when one has an existing 
building to utilise and fit in. The width of 
doors to classrooms should be limited to dimen- 
sions which will permit the passage of the usual 
movable furniture; 3ft. by 3ft. 3in. is usually 
sufficient. Those to studios, corridors, cloak- 
rooms, dining-rooms, entrances, &c., should be 
wider, with pairs of doors hung folding or to 
swing, as may be found desirable. Glazed upper 
panels in doors, and also a second door leading 
from one classroom to another are very useful in 
assisting supervision and maintaining discipline. 
Glass panels are sometimes objected to for appa- 
rently good reasons; but they are usually found 
to be very convenient. 


NOTEWORTHY POINTS AS TO WINDOWS. 


The essential points to be borne in mind 
regarding windows are:—The chief lighting for 
ali rooms, except those for science teaching, 
should be in one wall only—that on the left-hand 
side of the pupils-—with an extra window con- 
veniently arranged where possible for cross ven- 
tilation or extra sunlight. The glass line should 
be as near the ceiling as possible, and not nearer 
the floor than 3ft. 6in. or 4ft. in classrooms, and 
the glass should be clear, except in lavatories and 
a few other positions. The window-frames should 
be as near the outer surface of the wall as appear- 
ance, Building Acts, and other circumstances will 
permit, to afford means for obtaining admission 
of air without interfering with blinds, &c., and 
also to allow the maximum of floor-space to be 
used without the desks being placed too close to 
the glass. All windows should be made go as to 
be opened easily by children, and to the fullest 
extent possible, and should be constructed to 


permit portions of them to remain open, if 


desired, while work is going on, without the 
ossibility of downward currents of air being 
elt by the pupils. The most suitable kinds of 


windows are those which can be opened most 
readily, and which when open will not admit 
rain or expose the occupants of the room to strong 
currents of air. French casements and centre- 
hung sashes, although very useful in some 
positions, are not as a rule deirable for class- 
rooms. Double-hung sashes, with hopper case- 
ments over them hung to the transom are a 
common and useful form of window. Hopper 
casements hung to sill and to transom, with 
centre or side-hung sashes between them, are 
found convenient, and comply with the conditions 
above referred to. In the wall opposite to the 
windows, openings near the ceiling, fitted with 
hopper casements, are extremely useful in obtain- 
ing cross ventilation of the rooms during the 
intervals for recreation and when the school is 
closed. Fireplaces are conveniently arranged in 
the wall facing the children, not in the centre, if 
it is possible to place it either near the door or in 
the corner near the windows, especially when 
warm-air grates or stoves are used, as then the 
cold air inlets are short and accessible; it is very 
important that all stoves or grates used for 
warming the air should be capable of being taken 
to pieces to allow the air channels to be kept 
clean. 
CLOAKROOM FITTINGS. 


Stands from 5ft. to 6ft. from centre to centre ; 
seats and-boot-racks, with hot-water pipes below 
them, are usually provided. Where this is not 
possible, other means for occasional drying of 
damp clothes are desirable. Cement, asphalte, 
tiles, wood blocks, or similar materials capable 
of being readily cleaned are most suitable for the 
floors; cement or varnished wood for dadoes. 


LAVATORY FITTINGS. 


The water should be laid on to the basins 
and waterclosets direct from the high-pressure 
mains, or from cisterns placed at a considerable 
height above the lavatories. The diameter of the 
pipes will depend upon the size of the lavatory 
ranges or the number of closets to be served, as 
well as their position below the main cistern. A 


tw 


very important point to bear in mind is that the © 
closets and lavatory basins are often allin use | 


during the same time; therefore, all service- 
pipes must be exceptionally large. There are 
so many disadvantages 4 
small flushing cisterns which water companies 
insist upon, that other methods of flushing 
the closets are arranged when water is 
supplied through a meter, such as lead-lined 
trough and spindle - valves over waterclosets 
or continuous cistern. The stoneware trough 
and automatic flushing-tank arrangement for 
waterclosets partially avoids these difficulties ; 
but a separate watercloset apparatus and flush- 
ing arrangement has many advantages over 
the trough method. Ranges of waterclosets 
in or adjoining a building should be invariabl 
separated from the corridor or stairs whic. 
gives access to them by a well - ventilated 
lobby or passage, in which may be placed the 
lavatory basins. These lavatories should be 
roomy enough to allow pupils to pass freely to 
and from the waterclosets while others are usin 
the basins. The height of the lavatories an 
waterclosets need not exceed 8ft. Gin. or 9ft.; a 
separate window for each watercloset, inlet 
ventilators near the floor of the lobbies or lava- 
tories, and outlet flues from the ceiling level up 
to above the roof are desirable. 


WALLS. 


Walls mist, of course, be built of sufficient 
substance to resist heat, cold, and moisture. 


connected with the ~ 


Hollow walls in very exposed situations are use- Z 


ful, in spite of their disadvantages; but solid 
walls of good materials are better for ordinary 
positions. All openings in walls, flues, chases, 
&e., should be made accessible for cleaning. 
greatest care should be taken, and thoroughly 


effective means should be adopted to prevent — 


moisture penetrating the walls from above down- 


wards, or from the ground upwards. Solid damp- — 


proof courses, formed of asphalte, slate, cement, 


&c., ought alone to be used, being much more 
effective than the various glazed perforated 


substitutes. 
ROOFS. 


Roofs, if of the usual wood rafters, and slate, — 


tile, or lead coverings, should be close-boarded, 


and have some non-conducting material under 


the outer coverings. 
FLOORS, . 
Floors of classrooms should, if possible, be im- 
permeable, and covered with wood. Where wood 
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weather, for the purpose of 


_ polluted in a manner which it is to be hoped will 


_halations from so-called sewer ventilators at the 


filtering as it does now. The problems met with 
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joists are used special care should be taken to| ART METAL EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 


insure rigidity, and provide effective means of 
checking the passage of sound and air through 
the floors. Floors of all lavatories and science- 
rooms should be solid, with hard, non-absorbent 
coverings. The use of porous breeze concrete 
for such floors is not to be commended. 
Wood floor coverings should be polished, and 
have skirting fillets of sufficient wilth to keep 
the desks from injuring the wall surfaces. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


The cost of forming and maintaining a system 
of mechanical ventilation, and the desire for an 
open fire for the sake of cheerfulness and prompt 
control, account for the fact that in most of the 
schools of the kind under consideration the open 
fireplace has been utilised. If a school building 
be designed to allow currents of air to sweep 
entirely across it during the pupils’ absence, and 
each classroom be provided with two Qin. by 9in. 
or 14in. by 9in. shafts or flues from the floor to 
above the roof, with inlets to each at floor and 
ceiling levels, in addition to a large warm-air 
grate and suitable windows, it is found in prac- 
tice that reasonably adequate means for warming 
and ventilating are thus economically obtained. 
Their effective use depends greatly, of course, 
upon the mistresses in charge of the rooms; but 
it is an exception to find a head-mistress who is 
not keenly alive to the value of the means afforded 
and familiar with the use of them. Vertical 
inlet tubes, deep sill fillets to windows, and the 
various valve ventilators, are all useful as aids, 
when kept clean ; but unless air is warmed before 
it enters a school, the inlets will remain clozed 
during six months of the year when fires are in use. 
This fact accounts for the popularity of the various 
ventilating grates, most of which can be taken 
to pieces periodically for cleaning, and work best 
when doors, windows, and ventilators are closed. 
The assembly - room, corridors, cloakrooms, 
lavatories, laboratory, entrance lobbies, and stair 
cases can be more conveniently warmed by hot- 
water pipes. It should be possible to raise the 
temperature in the corridors, cloak-rooms, lava- 
tories, &c., to about 50° or-55° during cold 
preserving a fairly 
equable temperature inside the building, and 
protecting the sanitary arrangements and water 
services from disorganisation by frost. The small 
Pipe medium-pressure apparatus is found very 
useful for warming schools, on account of the 
small quantity of liquid used, enabling heat to be 
produced in less time than with larger pipes. 
These small pipes, moreover, can be used under 
skylights and in other positions where the larger 
pipes could not conveniently be placed. The 
oo of arranging hot-water pipes in channels 

elow the floor of the spaces to be warmed, 
with open gratings above them, is unnecessary, 
wasteful, and dangerous, because of the diffi_ 

culty of keeping the pipes and channels free 
from foul matter from boots and floors. In- 
closing hot-water coils in ornamental casings 
is objectionable for the same reason. The last 
word upon warming and ventilating crowded 
rooms has not yet been said; the present 
“Inethods are not perfect. The air in streets is 


regarded with amazement in the near future, 
when thick clouds of unconsumed fuel, foul ex- 


level of the roadway, and the fibrous filth from 
Wood pavements, are no longer allowed to 
adulterate the precious air, which ought to enter 
our houses unsullied by such dangerous and un- 
pleasant companions. ’ At present the windows 
and doors are often closed, and the air refused 
admittance, because it cannot enteralone. Air 
in buildings will always require warming in 
winter, but it need not require washing and 


in endowed schools for girls 
those in high schools, 
same way. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed 
by Mr. Banister F. Frercuer, seconded by Mr. 
W. H. Ssra-Surra, and having being sup- 
ported by Messrs. E. Howley Sim, Louis Jacob, 
R. Langton Cole, G. Trolley; and the President, 
was carried by acclamation, and was acknowledged 
by Mr. Oszorner Sarru. 


a 


_ Mr. George W. Willcocks, M.I.C.E., held an 
inquiry at Hove on behalf of the Local Government 
Board last week, into an appliatipa on the part of 
the urban district council for sanction to borrow 
£3,500 for works of street improvement, 
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are very similar to 
and are solved in much the 


‘oe preparations for this exhibition, which 


progressing favourably. The following gentle- 
men have already joined the Council :— 


10. A brass repoussé book-cover; the book is the Pil- 


11. A grille, to fill a semicircular arch 10ft. wide ; the 
design is to be executed in wrought iron, and is to 
contain a central feature; it is suggested that 
electric light might be incorporated in this feature, 
but it is not compulsory ; scale 3in. to the foot, 

12. A lectern in brass or iron, suitable fora parish church : 
scale 3in. to the foot. 

13. Wrought-iron baleonette, 4ft. wide, projecting 8ft., 
| and supported by cantilevers; scale 3in. to the foot. 
14, Ornamental guard to prevent flower-pots falling into 

the street from the window-sill; drawing need only 
show two-thirds in width of the design ; scale full 
size. 

15. Cast-iron stove and mantelpiece with overmantel ; 
fire, 14in.; mantel-shelf, 4ft. Gin. long ; total height 
not to exceed 7ft. 6in., including overmantel. Give 
plan, front elevation, and end elevation; scale lin. 
tothe foot. Give details, full size of mouldings 
and enrichments sufficient to illustrate design. 


AQUARIUM, MAY—JUNE, 1898. 


bids fair to be a very attractive one, are 


Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R-T.BA,! dP, DE, 
&c. (Chairman of the Cooncil). 

Maurice B. Adams, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., &c. 
W.A. 8S. Benson, Esq. 
G. Purdon Clarke, Esq., C.LE., F.S.A. 
Lewis F. Day, Esq. 
George Frampton, Esq., A.R.A. 
George C. Haité, Esq. 
J. Starkie Gardner, Esq. 
E. J. Kibblewhite, Esq., A.S.A. I 
Seymour Lucas, Esq., A.R A. 
Perey Macquoid, Esq. 
Ellis Marsland, Esq., Hon. Sec. Society of Architects. 
Sir Wm. Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., M.P. 
F. W. Ruck, Esq. 
Josiah Ritchie, Hsq. 
A. W. Smith, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
Gilbert Wood, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Herbert Winstanley, Esq. 
J. W. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Epe@ar S. Surupsoiy 

(Organiser of the Exhibition, to whom 
all communications must be addressed). 


A strong sub-committee is arranging a most 
interesting loan collection, to which it is hoped 
many of the City Companies and other owners of 
old metal-work, armour, coins, &c., will con- 
tribute liberally. The applications for space in 
the Trade section are numerous, and a very good 
show of the leading art metal-workers is certain. 

Very useful features of the exhibition will be 
the Competitions in Design and Handicraft. The 
designs invited must reach the organiser of the 
exhibition, Mr. Edgar S. Shrubsole, at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, by Tuesday, May 3, 
1898. 


CONDITIONS FOR CONDUCTING THE COMPETITIONS IN 
_ DESIGN AND IN HANDICRAFT. 


1. Competitors may enter in any one or in all the 
subjects in Design and in Handicraft: they must pay a 
nominal entrance fee of One Shilling for each subject, 
which fee will be returned to them providing they actually 
compete. 

2. All competitors in the Handicraft Competition will 
have to provide their own tools; and, subject to consent 
of London County Council and Fire Insurance Offices, 
forges, coals, and materials will be supplied. é 

3. No medals will be awarded in any class unless the 
judges are satisfied as to the merit of the work. 

4. The competitors may attend each day to work at the 
Handicraft Competitions, from 3 to 5 and 7 to 9.30 p.m. 
from the 1st day of June until the 15th day of June. A 
record will be kept of the time occupied, and in case of 
equality of merit, the advantage will be given to the 
competitor who has done the same quantity of work in 
the least time. 

5. Competitors in the Handicraft Competitions may 
bring any drawings they themselves may make, and any 
moulds or templates for use by them in such competitions. 

6. All designs must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 
May 3, 1898. The envelope must bear a distinguishing 
mark or motto, be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
having outside the same distinguishing mark or motto, 
and inside the name and address of the competitor. This 
envelope will not be opened by the j judges until they have 
made thew awards. 

7. In all cases the decision of the judges shall be final 
and absolutely binding upon all parties. 

8. The competitors must during the competitions obey 
the directions of the judges, and of the moderators, and 
ip ine to all regulations which may be made by the 
judges. 

9. If, in the opinion of the judges, the time allotted is 
not sufficient for the work to be completed, they may 
adjudicate upon the work in its unfinished condition. 

10. All handicraft work, after the time allotted for 
executing the work, and all designs will be exhibited durin g 
all the time the exhibition is open. 

11. All work and desigas which obtain medals or 
certificates shall remain for future reference and exhibi- 
tion for a period not exceeding twelve months, with the 
name and address of the competitor attached. 

12. All work done in gold and silver to be absolutely 
the property of the Royal Aquarium and Summer and 
Winter Garden Society, Ltd. 


SUBJECTS FOR WHICH DESIGNS ARE INVITED. 


PA pe lamp-post for electric light; scale 3in. to the 
oot. 

. A wrought iron open panel, 2ft. 6in. by 1ft. Gin. ; 

scale full size. 

. A weathercock, 7ft. high, on 6in. square lead-covyered 
post ; scale 3in. to the foot. 

. Repoussé coal scuttle in copper ; scale full size. 

. Pair of wrought iron carriage gates and piers, opening 
to be 10ft. wide; scale 1iin. to the foot, with 
necessary details full size. 

- Wrought iron grille, 12in. high by Sin. wide, in solid 
oak door, with hinges, lock-plate, and knocker ; 
door 4ft. wide and 8ft. high; scale 3in. to the foot, 
Details full size. 

7. Wrought iron ornamental open screen with door in 
centre, dividing a hall in a residence; the hall 18ft. 
wide and 12ft. Gin. high; scale lin. to the foot, 
with necessary details full size. 

8. Wrought-iron or brass casket with enamel panels ; its 
object is to contain the freedom of a City to be 
given to a General who has served Her Majesty 
successfully in India; seale full size. 

9. Metal end of a coach-pole for a Mayor’s State Car- 

riage; the City is a seaport; scale full size. 


$12e. 


Norz.—The method of execution of the drawings is left 
to the competitor; but the drawings must be practical 
and workmanlike, such as a craftsman would require. 
They must be mounted on stout cardboard, or on linen on. 
wooden-framed strainers, with not more than 2in. margin 
allround. Two or more small drawings may be mounted. 
on one board or strainer. 


PRIZES TO BE AWARDED. 


There will be one Silver Medal, one Bronze Medal, and a 
Certificate of Merit for each of the subjzcts in the Designs 
Competitions. 

There will also be one Silver Medal, one Bronze Medal, 
and a Certificate of Merit for each of the subjects in the 
Handicraft Competitions. 


SPECIAL MEDALS, 


Competitions, and one in the Handicraft Competitions, 
irrespective of subject. These medals will only be 
awarded in the case of special merit, and will be given in. 
lieu of a silver medal. 


SUBJECTS FOR WHICH HANDICRAFT COMPETITIONS ARE 
INVITED. 


. A lin. square upright standard diagonally placed 
through bar, with ornamental head. 

. A stanchion head and saddle-bar, bilged. 

. A clean welding of scrolls, not split; the sketch shows 
it one-eighth full size. : : 

. Spray, exhibiting husks and covered junctions on each 
side of the stem. 

. Spray of natural foliage. 

. A panel, 18in. square, of interlaced bars and centre-~ 
piece scroll. 

. A pilaster filling, alternating scrolls and husks, 

. A hinge with rose and thistle terminations. : 

. Ornamental projecting trade sign, with name panel im 
pierced lettering ; wording of name in panel is left 
to the competitor. / 

. Repoussé copper or brass plate, diameter about 12in, 

- Portion of a memorial brass. 

. Repoussé copper or brass finger-plate. 

. A wrought-iron knocker: design left to craftsman. 

14. Lead ornamented bossed head for 4in. rainwater pipe, 

to be made from a sheet of lead: design left to 
craftsman. The size of the sheet of lead is 5ft. by 
4ft.; Slb. lead. 

15. Two lead ears of different design, to secure din. by 

Sin. lead pipe: design left to craftsman. The size: 

of the piece of lead 1ft. square for each ear; 6lb. 
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or embossed: design left to craftsman. 

17. A pewter ecuelle (as per sketch). The bowl to be 6in. 
in diameter. A copy of the original drawing will be 
lent to competitors. 

18. A key-bow in gold, silver, or iron, for a dressing-case + 
design left to craftsman. Z 

We give illustrations on p. 834 of the designs 
in the Handicraft Competition, for which the 

Council is indebted to the kind assistance of Mr. 

Lewis F. Day, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, and 

Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. The work done by 

the handicraft competitors will be performed each 

day at the exhibition itself from June 1 till 

June 15, from 3 till 5, and 7 till 9.30 p.m,, 

and will undoubtedly attract many interested 

spectators. 


Or 2 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


T the ordinary general meeting of this 
Society, held on Monday evening last, a 
paper was read by Mr. I. Punchard (Fellow), of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, on ‘‘ The Suggested Amend-~ 


As is usually the case at the first December meet- 
ing, when many country members are brought to 
London by their interest in the cattle show, the 
subject selected was, as the title indicates, a 
purely bucolic one; but Mr. Punchard’s paper 
contained much which could not fail to interest 
anyone who is concerned, ever so remotely, with 
the great industry of agriculture. The Royal 
Commissioners, who have been reporting on the 
subject, expressed, Mr. Punchard said, a decided 
opinion that the policy of the three E’s in its 
entirety would be a grave and serious injury to 
the agricultural community, and that rents had, 
as arule, been adjusted to meet existing prices. 
They suggested that the landlord’s consent be no 
longer necessary to certain improvements to 
roads, watercourses, to the making of gardens, 
the planting of orchards or fruit bushes on a 
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grim’s Progress,” its size, large quarto; scale full 
size, 


t 


16. Aewer and basin, soap dish and sponge basin; full © 


Two Gold Medals will be offered, one in the Designs. 


ead. 
16. A panel for a lady’s card-case, either pierced, chased, - 


ments to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883.°” 
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small scale, and some other similar ‘‘ improve- 
ments.’’ It would be an interesting, and perhaps 
instructive, return if we could have a statement 
of the cases in which the present provision as to 
drainage has heen put into force, and whether 
where the statutary notice was given, the work 
was done by the landlord or the tenant, and (if 
by the landlord) how long he had received the 
stipulated interest on his outlay. The vague- 
ness of the word ‘‘improving’’ as applied to 
roads and watercourses needed qualifying by a 
provision that the improvements must ke of a 
durable nature—something beyond the mere put- 
ting into working order which was implied in the 
covenants of the lease. The majority of the 
Commissioners fortunately held that the land- 
lord should still have the controlling hand over 
the permanent outlay on the estate, for which he 
would be ultimately responsible, and that he 
must not be converted into ‘‘a mere rent charger, 
or that medium of security for tenant’s outlay,’ 
which Mr. Channing vaguely talked of. He was 
surprised that the Commissioners had not put the 
laying down of permanent pasture among the 
improvements as to which the tenant was to have 
a free hand. A good piece of newly-laid pasture 
was perhaps the best proof of continuous good 
farming, while the ‘‘accumulative fertility’’ coud 
not be easily extracted from it without the effects 
being apparent. He would advocate giving the 
tenant a free hand in laying it down; but after 
it had been down for, say, eight or ten years, he 
would not allow it to be ploughed without the 
landlord’s consent. He believed that the proviso 
in the Act as to the ‘‘inherent capabilities of the 
soil’? had been inoperative; but its retention 
showed that the landlord had still some rights or 
property in the natural and varying capabilities 
of his land. The author next went into the 
question of compensation for manurial value left at 
the end of a tenancy, and pointed out that a dis- 
honest tenant could, by the use of chemical stimu- 
lants practically exhaust the land as fast as he put 
artificial fertility into it by the use of purchased 
feeding stuffs, and this he could do without 
detection, while at the same time claiming com- 
pensation for unexhausted manurial value. He 
thought home-grown corn fed to cattle should be 
treated as if it were purchased. The procedure 
under the Act was subject to several suggested 
variations. The arbitrators or referees were to 
be called valuers, and the umpire must be chosen 
from a list approved by the Board of Agricul- 
ture. ‘he simultaneous delivery by landlord and 
tenant of notices of claim must tell against the 
tenant, as the landlord would, and in the case of 
a trusteeship must, put in every possible claim 
before he knew what the tenant’s items of claim 
were. 

A short discussion followed, in which part was 
taken by Mr. W. Willis Bund, who did not seem 
to have a very high opinion of some of the persons 
who set up for agricultural valuers ; by Mr. J. W. 
Kensley, who thought that the less freedom of 
contract, as between landlord and tenant, was 
interfered with the better ; by Mr. F.J.Smith, Mr. 
J. Shaw, Mr. D. Watney, and Mr. H. Donne. 
On the motion of Mr. Albert Buck, the discussion 
was adjourned. 

TS 


CARPENTERS’ COMPANY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 


i Be annual examination in Building and 
' Sanitary Construction, held by the Car- 
penters’ Company, took place at their hall on 
December 2nd and 4th. Among the examiners 
present were Professors Banister Fletcher, 
B.R.LB.A.; T. Roger Smith, ER ACB oAS 
Henry Robinson, M.I.C.E.; and A. Wynter 
Blyth, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt (President of the 
Architectural Association), and Mr. W. Shepherd 
(President of the Institute of Builders). 

The number of candidates who sat for. the 
examination was larger than in the previous year. 
The entries proved that these examinations are 
valued in the provinces as well as in London. 

The names of the successful candidates, 
arranged in order of merit, are as follows :— 
pit te Mepats.—Messrs. §. A. Switzer and H. F. 

Bronze Mepars.— : 
Mr. Jno. bent anit a 

CERTIFICATES.—Messrs. 


A. Thomas, H. Herbert, 


H. C. Grubb, F. Hartnoll, 
Parham. 

- i =a dra E. J. Simmons, 
A. Th 2 . F, Dawkins, Geo. 
Ellis , J. Landen*, E. W. Turner* Ww. Ww. Wines a 
Nighy, H. Body, R. H. Bilis, and A.'8, Henley. (* Equal.) 


Mr. Alfred Carter obtained marks entitling 


him to a Silver Medal, which, as he already holds 
it, cannot be awarded to him again. 


NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—VIII. . 


By. WALTER TESTER, 


TAY soon as the straights are pitched and ready 

for concreting, the surveyor will have to put 
ina series of sections as close as necessary, with 
pegs on the foot line, and at the outer edge set 
with the level, their tops being at the finished 
surface of the cycle track. As the section of the 
track is a straight line, the concretor can 
work between the two pegs with a straight- 
edge. The junction curves must now be accu- 
rately set out, “and section lines put in for 
finishing these portions, and the surveyor is 
supplied with details, one for the curve leaving 
the straight, and the other for the curve entering 
the straight. The curves are to be set out with 
arcs of circles of diminishing radii, and taking 
the one leaving the straight, Fig. 6. ; 


The radius of first arc on 
thea té- line: . can vee A 
The radius of second are 
on the lft. line ...... a 
The radius of third arc 
on the lft. line ...... 2002243 ie ee 
The radius of fourth arc i 
on the lft. line ...... T5696 Saree aor 


This method of setting out the junction curyes 
is the one adopted by M. Forestier, the French 
engineer, and is really an approximation to an 
ellipse by means of circular arcs, the advantages 
over the ellipse being that the lengths of the 
curves required for the total length of the track 
can easily be calculated, and also the radial lines 
serve for the sections for finishing the surface of 
the track. It should be mentioned that the 
formula for the length of an ellipse is an exceed- 
ingly long one (see Molesworth Pocket-book), 
and even then is only approximate. On the 
detail supplied the surveyor has given to him the 
dimensions along the line of straight produced, and 
offsets at right angles to the latter to the curve at 
the points where the radial lines cut, and also the 
tangential angles at the same points. The par- 
ticulars all refer to the measurement line lft. 
from the bottom edge on the track, and the 
lengths of all these curves have been calculated, 
so that the total length on the lft. line will be 
exactly 1,760ft., or three laps to the mile. The 
surveyor is required to set out these curves in the 
best way he can, and he finds at the outset that 
it is impracticable to produce the line of straight, 
and measure out the offsets and set out the angles 
givenon the detail, as he will have to work on 
the track, and the lines run up the bank out of 
level, and also the men are at work at these 
points, and will soon disturb his pegs. He, 
therefore, decides upon a different method—viz., 
to mark out the radial lines on the football field, 
as it is now all sunk down on to the level, and his 
pegs will not be disturbed. 

With this object in view, he makes some fresh 
calculations, adopting a line, A B, on the football 
field parallel to the line of straight produced, and 
continuing the offsets given to cut the line A B. 
Taking the junction curve, leaving the straight, 
Fig. 6, he obtains three right-angled triangles, 
each with an angle the same as the tangential 
angle given at the corresponding points. Letter- 
ing these triangles as shown on the plan, Fig. 6, 
we have 


Triangle CDE. Triangle FGH. Triangle JK L. 


ft. in. Proportions. 
3 


> oree 


S78 Oe tease 


Angle C 0° 54’ Angle F 3° 36’ Angle J 8° 6’ 
= iary 0-0" es 9 0 , K9 0 
Be BOn 6S fe BG Ok a a Bree 

180700; 180° 0’ 180° 0’ 
Angles outside the triangles at— 
EK. H. Ts. 
180° 0’ 180° 0’ 180° 0’ 
89 6 86 24 81 54 
90° 54’ 93° 36’ 08°28 


Length of sides :— 


FG JK 
50’ 0" less 74” 50’ 0" less 2’ 12” 
50°0000 50000 50-00000 
0625 625 2°13541 
CD = 49-9375 FG = 49°375 J K = 47°86459 
Now taking CDE and using the formula for 
right-angled triangles :— 
DE=CD x Tan. 0° 54’ 
EC=CD ~x See. 0° 50’. 
Using the tables for Tan. and Sec. :— 
49-9375 x -0157093 = 93in, 
49°9375 x 1-0001234 = 49ft, 113in, 


CD 
50’ 0" less #” 


Dah = 
EC = 


In the triangle F G H:— 


GH = PGs ins 336" 
HF =FG x See. 3° 36’, 
G H = 49°375 x °0629147 = 3ft. 1iin. 
HF = 49°375 x 1:0019772 = 49ft. 53in. 


In the triangle J K L:— 


L=J3 KX Tan, 376: 

= JK x Sec. 8° 6’, 

KL = 47°86459 x *1423211 = 6ft. 98in, 
L J = 47°86459 x 1:0100769 = 48ft. 4tin. 

The surveyor has now obtained his distances 
EC, HF, and LJ along the radial lines from 
the points where they cut AB to the curve on 
the foot-line; he also has the angles which the 
radial lines make with A B, and he requires the 
lengths along A B to the points where the radial 
lines cut, which can be found by deducting D E, 
GH,and KL from AD, AG, and AK, using the 
figures. 


K 
L 


ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 
15 08 30 08 44 11 
_ 98 3 13 6 of - 


AE=14 3 AH = 26 11g AL= 38 2 


The only other calculation required is for inter- 
mediate points on the curves between those where 
the radial lines cut, and they can be worked out 
by the formule in Molesworth’s Pocket-Book 
for the segment of a circle. 

For example, taking the portion FJ, Fig. 6. 
The length of the straight line between these two 
points must first be worked out as the hypothenuse 
of a right-angle triangle having sides. 


ft. in. ft. ft. in. ft. 
212 = 2:13641 44 11% = 44:97916 
‘less 73 = °62500 less 30 03 = 30-05208 
151041 14:92708 


vy 1:°51041* + 14°92708? = 15°0033. 
Calling this 15ft., then the offset to the curve at 
point M 
= Radius of curve — 4/ Radius? — M A 
= 239ft. 13in. — 4/239%t. 1Zin.® — 76" 
= 239°14583 — 4/239 14533? — 7-5? 
= *11766 = 1gin. 
The offset to the curve at any other points, as 


for instance N and O, can be calculated by the 
formula :— g 


Offset = \/radius‘ — M N* = (radius — offset at M) 
= y 239'14583* — 3°75? — (239°14583 — *11766) 
= 239'116474 — 239 02817 = 03830 = 1,’gin. | 


The plan, Fig. 7, gives the detail of the junction 
curve entering the straight, and the surveyor is 
supplied with particulars, and makes calculations 
similar to those already explained. The results 
are given on Vig. 7. Sai . 

The surveyor now has all the data he requires, 
and can proceed to put the lines in on the ground. 
He commences by measuring out the position of 
point A along the line already marked out, and 
then with his theodolite sets out AB at right 
angles. Along AB he measures the requisite 
lengths to the points E H and L, and in succession 
places his theodolite at each of these points, and 
sets out the angles which the radial lines make 
with A B, retaining each line by a peg witha 
nail in it, or an iron bar if on the rock, 100ft. 
towards the centre of the football field, all points 
being exactly fixed on the lines with the theo- 
dolite. The radial lines can be produced towards — 
the track when required, and the lengths EC, 
HF, and LJ measured out accurately ; also the — 
intermediate points on the curve can be putin, — 
and as the radial lines serve for the sections of 
the track, as soon as the pitching is done they 
must be produced, and the requisite lengths 
measured out and pegs put in for finishing the 
cementing, the tops of the pegs being accurately — 
set with the level at the surface of the track. 
Each of the sections for the junction curves will 
have to be put in fully ; but for the central por- 
tions of the ends, where the banking attains the — 
full height, the surveyor will only require to 
measure out distances from the centre point and — 
put level pegs at the bottom and top edges of the 
track, as he can have a wooden template made to 
the section of the track, and it can be fixed in 
position and level on the pegs at the edges. The 
track will require to be finished exactly to the 
levels, screeds being put in the requisite distance 
apart, and the portions between the screeds 
being worked with a straight-edge, no sharp 
angles being allowed, and great care has to 
be taken te prevent the surface cra 
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Fig. 7. 


whilst it is drying. There will be little 
difficulty in setting out the running-track, as 
the ends are true semicircles; but the surveyor 
should, after he has adjusted the distance apart 
of the centres-on the formation level, set outa 
line at each point square off the central axis and 
each side of it, and measure out the lengths to 
each edge of the track on the line where it begins 
_tocurve. The excavations can easily be squared 
up from the sections, the latter being plotted 
down with both the original ground and rock 
surfaces shown ; also the working levels being 
put on, the areas of excavation can be taken out as 
explained in the article on the Tower Buildings. 
In the next article, something further will be 
said about the menagerie end of the track, and 
the setting out of the front wall parallel to the 


concrete retaining wall. 


‘The technical school at Dewsbury is about to be 
_ enlarged at a cost of £3,500. i 5 
iS £: ; re Ne 5 
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McEWAN HALL, EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


A hears plan of this fine Hall, which was opened by 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., LL.D., 
Chancellor, on Friday last, is based on the form of 
the ancient Greek theatre ; this form was chosen as 
best suited for an auditorium, and one likely to 
insure good acoustic results. The architectural 
treatment is the same as the rest of the new 
University buildings—viz., Karly Italian Renais- 
sance. The flat side of the semicircle abuts on 
the medical school on the west, while the prin- 
cipal elevation is directly opposite on the east. 
Here is situated the main entrance, 30ft. in 
height and 16ft. in width, flanked on each side 
by double pilasters, and crowned by a semi- 
circular pediment containing a carved represen- 
tation of the ceremony of conferring academic 
degrees ; besides this, there are other six entrances 
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tothe hall from the outside. The external wall 
is divided vertically by projecting buttresses con- 
taining niches for statuary. It is divided hori- 
zontally into three sections. ‘The lower section is 
panelled, and is pierced by the circular windows 
which light the interior corridor; the inter- 
mediate section is blank, with the exception of 
one panel, which contains the inscription record- 
ing Mr. McEwan’s gift to the University in these 
terms : 
Hane Aulam Academicam 
Gulielmus McEwan 
Universitati Edinbrugensi 
Libens Animo Donavit 
[MDCCCXCIY. 
This section is divided from the upper by a 
band of Italian ornament, with panels at inter- 
vals, containing the coats-of-arms of James VI., 


| the City of Edinburgh, the University of Edin- 


burgh, the donor of the hall, the late Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, a former principal of the University ; 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Chancellor; the 
late Mr. J. Christison, W.S. ; Sir William Muir, 
principal; and Sir William Turner, trustees of 
the hall. The upper of the three horizontal sec- 
tions is arcaded in red stone, and is surmounted 
by an architrave, frieze, and cornice and an open 
balustrade. The height of the outer wall from 
the base to the top of the balustrade is 64ft. An 
interior wall, concentric with the outer, incloses 
the hall proper, and, rising above the outer wall, 
to which itis joined by flying buttresses, sup- 
ports at its summit the dome-shaped steel roof, 
which is surmounted by an ornamental lantern 
30ft. high; the total height from the street level 
to the top of the lantern is 130ft. The outer 
and inner walls of the hall are 12ft. apart ;. 
the space between them, is, on the ground 
floor, utilised as a corridor; this corridor is 
divided into compartments ly pilasters and ig 
vaulted, the panels of walls and vaults beiniy, 
filled in with fine red brick. The flooring is of 
marble mosaic. The corridor runs round the 
entire auditorium, and gives communication 
between the various staircases, entrances, and 
exits. 
The entrance to the principal staircase, which 
is placed in the south angle, is from the quad- 
rangle of the University building; this staircase 
is oblong in form, and is carried on pillars and 
arches, which are vaulted; its broad, shallow steps 
are guarded by a balustrade of stone. The groined 
ceiling is decorated in colour, the main features 
being a series of coats-of-arms, including those of 
the rector, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and the: 
late rector, the Right Hon. J. P. B. Robertson,. 
besides those of the already - mentioned dignitaries- - 
of the University which find place on the outside- 
wall. Onthe mosaic flooring of the landing are- 
panels containing the arms of the donor, the- 
city, and the University. From the first landing~ 
of this principal stair access is gained to the recep- 
tion-rooms set apart for the assembling of the- 
Senatus. Academicus, distinguished guests, &c. 
The staircases leading to the galleries are placed 
in the round projections at the south and north- 
east angles of the building. Two staircases are~ 
placed in each projection, one leading to the first 
gallery the other to the second, so that the two 
currents of people going to, and coming from, 
these parts of the house are kept entirely separate - 
from one another. This plan of double staircases - 
gives much greater facility of entry and exit. 
From the corridor on the ground floor entry to 
the hall is gained by five separate doors. The~ 
dimensions of the hall are spacious, the internal 
diameter being 106ft., while the height to the 
dome light is 90ft.; this gives an ample floor 
space, and provides abundant room for the placing 
of two galleries. The area floor is laid with 
blocks of oak in patterns, and, in order to allow 
of its being used for other than formal academic 
functions, the seats on it are of a movable 
character, only round the circumference are four 
tiers of fixed fauteuils also in oak. The wall is- 
panelled in oak up to the height of the first- 
gallery. The galleries are “placed over the cor— 
ridor on the ground floor in the space between the: 
outer and inner walls of the hall, the inner wall 
being opened up to the iaterior of the hall by 
means of an arcading of 13 bays, each 13ft. in 
width, and rising from the floor to the top of the 
arch, a distance of 48f{t., upon columns of red 
Corsehill stone, supported as far as the balustrade 
of the first gallery by square-moulded freestone 
bases, and surmounted by gilded Corinthian 
capitals. The pews in the galleries are of oak 
placed on a sloping platform, and the galleries 
are guarded by an open balustrade of the same 
mat rial. These balustrades have csntral panels 
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those of the lower gallery being filled with appro- | the standard of artistic and intellectual qualities, | the Grand Prix. The report gives special praise 
priate designs carved and gilded. Atthe wall- | aided by such members of Parisian circles of art|to the work of M. Bertone, who has gent in’ 
head is a carved stone frieze and cornice, above is | and intellect as Messrs. Waldeck Bousseau, Ray- | during the past two years some most interesting 
a coved clerestory with circular windows 7ft.in|mond J. oincaré, Laybeyrie, Brice, Barrias,| work. M. Bertone explored during three 
diameter, while the whole hall is covered with a 3onnat, Garnier, Claretie, Sarcey, Sardou, and] months the ruins of Palmyre, in the desert of 
dome constructed of steel and panelled with} Mdme. Adam in the other sections. Syria, at five days’ distance from Damascus, sup- | 
wood. The figure decorations, which form so] The tworival art societies, the Société Nationale porting the excessive fatigue and dangers of such 
handsome a feature in the McEwan Hall, | des Beaux Arts and the Société des Artistes Fran-| an exploration. This young architect has already 
were illustrated in the Burrpine News for cais, now that they are unable to hold their| sent to Paris a number of large drawings repro- 
Dec. 11th, 1896, and Jan. 22, 1897. They | annual salons at the Champ de Mars and the | ducing the most interesting details of the work, 
were the work of Mr. W. M. Palin. In the Champs Elysées respectively, owing to the pulling | and is now working at the complete plans and 
centre of the dome is a circular light, 22ft.| down of the buildings for the Exposition of 1900, | facades in their actual state and restored ; the whole 
in diameter, which, with the clerestory windows, | are sorely put to for places to hold their future | will forma most valuable set of documents. This 
lights the hallin the daytime. The flat side of} salons. It was proposed to hold the salons side | year the work sent in consisted of the views and 
the hall, that abutting on the new University | by side in the immense hall of the Galerie des | details of the temple of Baal Sehamin, which, 
buildings, is reserved for the platform, and the| Machines in the Champ de Mars, but the rivalry | according to the inscription engraved on one of 
arrangements of it are especially designed for| between the two eocieties is such that an arrange- | the columns of the facade, was constructed during 
University ceremonies, as the hall is primarily for | ment which would make them such near neigh- | the time of Hadrian or at the commencement of the 
academic purposes. At the back of the platform} bours could not be accepted. The Société | second century of our era. The Academie gives 
1s a series of stalls constructed of solid oak for the Nationale des Beaux Arts at length proposed to | every possible encouragement to the young archi- 
members of the Senatus Academicus, University | take over the celebrated Pavillon Chinois in the | tect, and expresses the desire that he will complete 
Court, &c., with~ special seats in front for chan- | Bois de Boulogne, and so enlarge and arrange | the useful information which he is giving on these 
cellor, rector, and principal ; as, however, if re- | the building as to afford an excellent home for ruins, almost unknown to all. 
stricted to its original purpose, the hall would | the salon of next year. They haye, however, met| The plans and designs for the building of the 
only be used two or threetimesayear,Mr. McEwan | with certain difficulties with the Municipal | Military Exhibition, to be constructed on the 
expressed a desire that its usesshould be extended, | Council of Paris, to whom the building belongs, | banks of the Seine for the Exposition of 1900, - 
and that it should, as much as possible, be made| and the military authorities, in whose zone of | have now been sent in by the architects who have 
available for civic functions and for concerts of a| defence it stands, and again a number of mem- | taken part in this competition. The jury, whose 
high class. Following up this idea a magnificent | bers have resigned, M. de Baudot, the well- duty it will be to decide on the design to be 
organ, probably the finest in Scotland, has been | known rationalist, taking the lead, because the accepted, is composed of the General de la Noé 
placed in the hall. Considerable difficulty was| plans for the new building had been intrusted to|and four military. officers, together with three 
experienced in arranging for the placing of the! M. Formigé without duly consulting the members | representatives of the navy. The artistic military 
organ in a hall which was never intended for one. beforehand. In the face of these difficulties and | element is represented by M. Edouard Detaille, the 
The construction of the organ was committed to| others which would certainly arise, the Sociéteé | well-known painter of battle scenes, and the 
the Hope-Jones Electric Organ Co., and, as the| Nationale has abandoned the scheme, and the | element of military industry by General Sebert, 
nature of their mechanism admits of the organ| two rival societies have at length consented to | director of the Chantiers de la Mediteranée, com- 
being’ broken up into sections, a position was ulti- |instal their salons in the Galerie des Machines | plemented by three members of the institute— 
mately contrived for it. The organ gallery, car-|on the condition that the two exhibitions be} MM. Baulin, Vaudremer, and Guadet, architects. 
ried on carved oak pillars, projects over the back | strictly divided off, each one to have its special] My. Guadet, professor at the Ecole des Beaux 
row of stalls, and the great organ is placedimme- | entrance. It is hoped that such close neigh- | Arts, is preparing the programme of the competi-. 
diately above. Two other sections of the organ | bourship will bring about a reconciliation between tion far ‘Eis University Palace of St. Francisco. 
are placed high up on each side of the platform | the two societies, but their envy and hate of each The competition, although prepared by a French 
recess; all these are inclosed in handsome carved | other isso great that there is little chance of | architect is to be an international one ; the build- 
oak cases, gilt and coloured, corresponding to the | future friendship. The sum of £12,000 has been ing is to scécinniottts 5,000 students and covera 
rest of the woodwork of the hall. A movable | voted on the funds of the Exposition to defray | surface of 1,250 acres; the architect is to take no 
orchestra has been constructed, capable of accom-|the expenses of alterations to the Machine | account of cost, either of the building or the mate- 
modating 300 people. The framework is of light Gallery and the installation of the salons. M. de rials; the style of the palace is left entirely to the 
steel, the floor and seats being of wood; it is made Baudot, who appears to have entirely separated competitors, and may be Classic or original. The 
so as to fit over the stalls on the platform, and can | himself from the Société N ationale, makes known committee aaa already got together the sum of 
be taken to pieces easily ; and as easily put together | his intention of organising a special salon for | 9 000,000dols., but it is hoped t9 more than double 
again. The hall is lit by electricity. Before architecture, quite apart from painting and|this sum. The programme will shortly be pub- 
arriving at the present arrangement a long sculpture, and undertaken in a spirit of rational- | lished. : 
series of experiments were made by the architect | ism, in which the pompous Classic styles will be |- By reason of the large amount of building work 
and the electric engineers, Messrs. King and Co , | excluded to the profit of originality and sshemes | now being undertaken at Paris, and the constant 
as to the best method of lighting the hall ; the} of architecture based on a rational and logical | discoveries of archeological interest which are 
result is considered by all who have seen. it to be study of the necessities of the present day, and being made during the pulling down of old build- 
most satisfactory, A large pendant hangs from | the new materials now at the disposal of the ings and the necessary excavations for the new 
the dome, above the cornice ; but concealed, is a | architect for building purposes. This scheme, if | constructions, the Municipal Councilhas appointed 
series of lights round the whole circumference of put into execution, will certainly produce very | a committee a special duty will be to super- 
the hall; these throwa light on the decorations of interesting results. vise all work which “may lead to interesting dis- 
the dome. The galleries are lighted by placing] The picturesque ruins of the old Cour des | coveries, and take every possible precaution and 
lamps concealed behind the pillars and the lower Comptes, on the Quai d’Orsay, are at last destined care: in unearthing and preserving all relics of 
beams of the gallery fronts. The result of this | to disappear. The final agreement has been passed past times. . : 
concealed disposition of lamps is that the hal is | between the Minister of Finance and the Orleans The church of the Madeleine, that magnificent 
lighted without the eye being distracted by numer- Railway Company, handing over the ground now | work commenced by Vignon and terminated by 
ous small brilliant points of light from the lamps. occupied by the Palais de la Cour des Comptes to |Havé, under Charles X., is found to be urgently 
The complete design for the hall included a great |the latter company, for the construction of a in maak of repairs; the immense and greatly - 
tower at the north-west angle, rising to a height | railway-station and an hotel, forming the terminus admired columns of the facades are rapidly going 
of 230ft.; the lower part of it only has, as yet, | of the Orleans railway. A committee has been to pieces, and the scheme of complete restoration 
been executed ; it has been carried up to the height | formed whose duty it will be to examine the of the affected portions is now before the Muni- 
of the roof of the hall. : plans and elevations submitted by the company. cipal Council. : | 
The great object of the architect, Dr. Rowand |It will go to the heart of many a Parisian to The sinking and filling-in with concrete of the 
Anderson, in designing the hall, was not to giveit | witness the disappearance of these most pic- | immense caisson on the right bank of the Seine, — 
the appearance of a hall designed to hold the | turesque ruins, despite the cruel souvenirs of 1870 | destined to support one of the abutments of the 
maximum number of people in a given space, but | which they recall. new bridge, Alexandre III., has now been suc- 
to give it as much of a monumental character as| A decree has been passed authorising the recon- cessfully terminated. The work has occupied 
possible consistent with the requirements of a good | struction of the Cour des Comptes on the ground nearly two months and a half; thescaffolding ig - 
auditorium, owned by the State in the Rue Cambon. The | now being taken down for fitting over the caisson — 
rr 0 reowie ae of the oe . Ee on the left bank, in order to commence the work 
-s or 7 nother decree, grantin e Pavillon de inking. The foundations of the larger 
; NOTES FROM PARIS. Maran, at the omens to the Union Centrale des teary oe Champs Elysées are nearly cane 
MONGST the various committees elected to Arts Decoratifs, for the installation of its inter- nated ; a portion of the ground-floor of the build- 
: look after and direct the arrangements and | esting museum, was legalised at the same time. ing is already some feet above the surface. The 
installations of the many sections of exhibits at | It will be remembered that this society had to] basement is constructed of the celebrated hard 
the Exposition of 1900, the one formed to follow {abandon the Palais de 1’Industrie, ‘where its stone of Souppes, and the portion of the walls up 
the interests of Class 65, that of the decoration | muscum was installed, owing to the pulling down |to the level of the first floor is being built of 
of dwellings, Js particularly interesting from the | of that building. - : Kurville stone, two excellent building stones 
manner in which the well-known artists and men At the recent annual public meeting of the which would be greatly appreciated in England. 
of taste have been joined as members by the side | Academie des Beaux Arts, the following awards | The cost of the masonry work alone will be ; 
of manufacturers and art-workers, in order to | were made to the students of the Ecole des Beaux £200,000, divided between three contractors. 4 
2 aed as much as possible, the exclusive features | Arts, winners of the Prix de Rome in architec- It is proposed to form an interesting addition to 
: Sepa and dryness so often apparent when | ture; Grand Prix de Rome to M. Eugene! the Exposition of 1900 by a reconstitutien of the 
2 teeter see of this kind are decorated by leaders Duquesne (also winner of Leprince and Leclére attractions of Versailles under the reign of the 
aa ose i cia Puvis de Chavannes, scholarships), second and third Grand Prix to M. | Roi Soleil, Louis XIV. The grand canal, the 
aise ait pase Gille, and L, | Tony Garnier, and M. Arfvidson, respectively. avenues, water basins, and ‘ bosquets ”’ will be 
RSet pouadtns tents Lee of, are ce An interesting report has been presented by the | restored as much as possible to their original 
and gold and silver me * c ach: ot jewelry | secretary to the Academie des Beaux Arts on the glory, but the sentiment of progress will provide 
Micwteina Duhon and B eee ues, Froment works sent in by the students of the Ecole des | an additional charm—but this is doubtful—to the : 
, , oucheron will maintain beauties of the old royal gardens. Electricity _ 
tt 
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will play an important part in the installations, 
and the canal, basins, and cascades will be brightly 
illuminated with electric lamps and coloured 
_ luminous fountains, whilst fétes will beorganised 
on the canal, and the historical ‘‘ cabarets’’ or 
drinking houses will be reconstructed and add to 
the pleasure of the visitors. All this, however, 
-willseem to many to be a profanement of the 
calm and majestic beauties and souvenirs of this 
marvellous dwelling of old-time royalty. — 
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‘ CHIPS. 


The city council of Birmingham accepted, on 

Tuesday, the gift from Mr, Harding of an oil- 

- painting entitled ‘‘ Charity,’’ by M. Bouguereau, as 
an addition to the collection in the Corporation Art 
Gallery. 

The Royal Hotel, Prince of Wales’ -road and Bank- 
street, Norwich, has just been rebuilt from designs 
by Messrs. Edward Boardman and Son, of that city. 
It is faced with red bricks and Cossey brick dress- 
ings. The dining-room, on the ground floor, is 60ft. 
by 40ft., the hall 40ft. by 30ft., the winter garden 
a0ft. by 20ft., and the kitchen 40ft. by 26ft. On the 
first floor are suites of rooms and the the drawing- 
room, The contractor was Mr. J. Youngs, of 
Norwich. 


A meeting was held at Hadleigh last week with 
reference tothe proposed railway, to be constructed 
under the Light Railways Act, between Hadleigh 
and Long Melford. Sir W. C. Quilter, M.P., 
presided. After considerable discussion, a committee 
Was appointed to draw up a memorandum to be 
forwarded to the Great Hastern Railway Company, 
and to arrange for a deputation to wait upon the 
chairman and directors of the company. 


At the last meeting of the Colchester Town 
Council, the report of the Roads and Drainage 
Committee referring to the widening of the Maldon- 
road was adopted, and certain alterations in the 
accepted plans to the proposed new town-hall were 
agreed, 


The arbitration between Messrs. Watson and 
Wilson, contractors, and the Manchester Corporation, 
as to extras in their construction of a portion of the 
Thirlmere Aqueduct, is approaching the end. On 
Monday the proceedings before Mr. Harrison 
Hayter, the arbitrator, were resumed, and Sir John 
Harwood and Mr. Talbot (the town clerk) were 
present. The evidence of Mr. F. B. Winser was 
continued. It is expected that the evidence will be 
closed in a few days. 


At Eastbourne Police-court, on Monday, C. Peer- 
less Dennis and Co., builders, Terminus-road, were 
ordered to pay a nominal penalty of 10s. for having 
commenced the erection of cottages on the Cavendish- 
= Estate without having given notice to the 

rough surveyor. = 


New board schools at Stapleford, designed by Mr. 
W. H. Higginbotham, of Nottingham, were opened 
last week. They have cost £3,000, and include a 
central hall, 61ft. by 25ft., and six classrooms. 


The corporation of Derby have decided to appoint 

Messrs. Bramwell and Harris as engineers for 

; carrying out the sewage scheme, It is proposed to 

. acquire from 70 to 100 acres of land close to 

Spondon Station, and to discharge the effluent, 

after precipitation has taken place, into the River 

Derwent just below Borrowash. The system will 

cost £100,000 for land and works at Spondon, and 
£20,000 for alterations to drains and sewers, Kc. 


New post-office buildings are about to be built at 
Worthing from plans by Mr. R. Singer Hyde, 
M.S.A., of that town. 


Mr. Joseph Richard Cobb, F.S.A., a leading Mid- 
Wales antiquary, died at Brecon yesterday, at the 
age of 75. The deceased took great interest in the 

’ restoration of old churches and castles in the Princi- 
pality. : 

The Dean and Chapter of Truro have agreed to 
the proposal that the memorial to the late Arch- 
bishop Benson by those who were ordained by him 
should take the form of a brass in the cathedral. 
The sub-committee state that a memorandum was 
found among among the Archbishop’s papers con- 
taining suggestions as to the form which a monu- 
ment or a brass should take if such were decided 
upon after his death. It gives directions as to the 
attire of the figure and the inscriptions to be placed 
round it, These will bestrictly carried out. 


At Eton College, on Monday, a portrait of the 
Rey. Dr. Hornby, the Provost, and formerly head- 
master, painted by the Hon. John Collier, was for- 
mally presented to the college by the subscribers. 


The Haddingtonshire County Council received on 
Tuesday a report from Messrs. Carfrae and Belfrage, 
C.H., Edinburgh, dealing with the proposal to 
convey the sewage of Gullane direct to the Firth of 
Forth, at a point west of Jova’s Neuk. The engi- 
neers reported favourably on ‘the scheme, the 
estimated cost of which is £1,000. A sub-committee 
__-Was appointed to consider the scheme. 


“with Mr. Holden, builder and contractor. 


-OBITUARY. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Ocrayrus Hansarp, F.R.I.B.A., of Maida-vale 
Mansions, and 8, Argyll-place, W., aged 71 
years. Mr. Hansard, who was somewhat lame, 
while at Portland-road Station on Friday dropped 
his walking-stick upon the line, and rashly 
clambered down on the metals to recover it. Just 
then a train came in, and before help could be 
rendered he was crushed beyond recognition. 
For many years Mr. Hansard had been a 
prominent member of the Institute, which he 
joined as an Associate in 1848, becoming a Fellow 
in 1860; many years since he served on the 
council, and at one period was one of the most 
frequent speakers in discussions. He enjoyed a 
large West-end practice. Amongst his works 
may be mentioned the buildings erected for 
Messrs. Marshall and Snellgrove. 


Tne death is also notified of Mr. Wiiiram 
Srrvens Cross, F.S.1., F.R.I.B.A., which 
took place at his chambers, 2, Craven- street, 
Strand, on the 1st inst. Mr. Cross, who was 
in his 75th year, had long practised at the Outer 
Temple. He had been a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects since 1872, and of 
the Surveyor’s Institution since April, 1872. 


Mr. Joun Inman, builder and _ contractor, 
Vishpool, died at his residence, 24, Devon-street, 
Bury, Lancs., on Tuesday evening, aged 61 years. 
Mr. Inman had the contract for the joiners’ work 
at the Bury sewage works, and while superin- 
tending some operations there in September of 
last year, to avoid an accident caused by the 
breaking of a plank, he jumped a depth of about 
8ft., alighting rather heavily on his heels. The 
concussion injured his spinal cord, and from. this 
he had since suffered. ‘The deceased was born at 
Stockport, but while very young removed to 
Haslingden, where he served his apprenticeship 
From 
Haslingden he removed to Heywood, and sub- 
sequently was employed at Scarborough as fore- 
man joiner for Mr. Archibald Nield, of Bradford, 
who was carrying out some large contracts at that 
seaside town. On going to Bury, 25 years ago, 
Mr. Inman was for six or seven years foreman 
for Mr. Charles Brierley, contractor, and about 
eighteen years ago he commenced business on his 
own account. He erected considerable cottage 
property, nearly the whole of Fishpool being 
built by him, and he also built the Parkhills 
U.M.F.C. School-chapel and Unsworth Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. Altogether he built some 200 
houses in Bury, and at the time of his death was 
engagedin the erection of property off Manchester- 
road, near Gegele’s garden. He wasa Freemason, 
and was also a member of the Master Builders’ 
Federation. 
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A Victoria Hall, seated for 300 persons, has just 
been built at Errol, N.B., from plans by Mr. 
Alexander Johnstone, of Dundee. The builder was 
Mr. Robert Goodall, of Errol. 


The Birmingham Corporation decided on Tuesday 
to raise the salary of Mr. Peter Addie, the manager 
of the improvement scheme for the past two years, 
from £300 to £350 per annum. At the same meet- 
ing important lettings of land in the improvement 
area, amounting to £2,000 a year, were announced, 
these including sites for a proposed arcade anda 
theatre. — 

The London County Council discussed on Tuesday 
a report of its Taxation Committee, recommending 
that a new source of revenue should be created in 
the form of a direct charge upon the owners of site 
yalues, to be termed the ‘‘ Owner’s Tax,’’ and that 
this new impost commence at the rate of 6d. in the 
£, An amendment to refer the subject to the con- 
sideration of a Royal Commission was supported by 
Lord Onslow. The discussion was eventually 
closured and a division taken, when there voted for 
the amendment, 50 : and against it, 53. The first 
part of the committee’s recommendation, affirming 
the principle, was carried by 55 to 47 votes, and 
the further consideration of the report was 
adjourned. 

Jn the Consistorial Court of London on Tuesday, 
Chancellor Tristram gaye judgment in two con- 
solidated suits, ‘‘T’he People’s Warden and Others 
against the Rev. C. J. Fuller,’’ and the Rev. C. J. 
Fuller and his churchwarden’s application for a 
confirmatory faculty in the case of St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone-road, in which Mr. Fuller had placed a 
new altar and reredos, a side chapel, four crucifixes, 
and covered the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Command- 
ments with a curtain. The Chancellor, in a long 
judgment, granted a confirmatory faculty for the 
new altar, provided the dais was extended to 
the north end, and for a side chapel, but he ordered 
the other things complained of to be removed. 


Engineering Notes, 


Crentrat Lonpon Ratway.—Good progress is 
being made with this undertaking, and so far no. 
unexpected engineering difliculties have occurred. 
Besides two-thirds of the tunnel work for the lines 
being already completed, a large portion of the 
tunnels for the stations, which are to be 21ft. in- 
ternal diameter, hasalso been constructea. The ex- 
cavation has been entirely in the London clay, and 
there has not been met with any of the wet sand 
which caused so much annoyance and delay in 
the Stockwell portion of the South London line. 
The tunnels going eastward from Chancery-lane 
haye now approached within a short distance of 
the Holborn Viaduct, and for the absolute safety 
of that structure the contractors haye completed. 
the necessary arrangements to carry the tunnel 
under the Viaduct and for some distance on 
either side by means of compressed air; and for 
that purpose some of the plant used in the con- 
struction of the Blackwall Tunnel has been 
utilised. The shafts at all the stations, with the 
exception of those at Davies-street (which will be 
commenced next week, and in connection with 
which the street is to be widened at its Oxford- 
street outlet), have been sunk to their full depth, 
and they will be ready for the erection of the 
lifts and staircases at a very early date. Electric 
instead of hydraulic power will be used to work 
the lifts. The Electric Traction Company are 
constructing the line. The depot where . the 
engines—which are to be 8,000H.P.—and the 
dynamos are to be placed is to be situated about 
half a mile west of Shepherd’s Bush Station. 
Here electricity will be generated for traction 
purposes, for lifts, and for lighting the stations 
and carriages. The contract for the electric 
equipment has been given to the British Thomson- 
Houston. Company, an offshoot of the General 
Electric Company of America. The sinking 
the shafts and the tunnelling of the railway hav 
been divided into three contracts: that from 
Shepherd’s Bush to the Marble Arch is being ~ 
executed by Mr. John Price; that from the 
Marble Arch to Newgate-street by Messrs. 
Walter Scott and Co. ; and that from Newgate- 
street to the Bank by Mr. George Talbot. The 
electric lifts are being constructed by the Sprague 
Elevator Company, of New York. Sir Benjamin 
Baker is the engineer-in-chief, and the engineer 
of the Electric Traction Company is Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Hudleston. 


Crvm AND Mrecuanican Enernerrs’ Socrery.— 
Mr. Herbert Coward delivered his presidential 
address before this society at the inaugural 
meeting of the session at the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland-avenue, on Friday evening. He 
observed that the two principal events of interest 
to engineers during the past year were the 
passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill anc 
the engineers’ strike. The former was simply 
the outcome of the desire of a Government 
wishing to go one better than the Opposition, 
and thus obtain the good feeling of a certain 
class of the community. With regard to the 
strike, the original question of the eight hours’ 
day had little to do with the point at issue 
between the contending parties. Present-day 
employers were suffering from the mistakes of 
their forefathers, who, in their exalted notions of 
the claims of capital, caused labour to combine, 
thus bringing trade-unionism into existence ; 
but most employers, having learned the lesson 
long since, not only knew that it was the work- 
ing man’s right to receive proper consideration, 
but had also found that it paid to treat him 
justly. In conclusion, the president suggested 
that engineers’ draughtsmen should improve their 
position by combining in an intelligent and 
moderate manner to form a union or society for 
themselves—a society that should define the posi- 
tions or grades of draughtsmen, and fix a 
minimum rate of wage for each grade. A dis- 
cussion followed. 


Prymoutn.—Sir J. Wolfe Barry and Mr. 
Cuthbert A. Brereton have reported upon the ' 
improvement of Plymouth Harbour. Their 
recommendations comprise: The deepening and 
widening of the main low-water channel; the 
construction of deep-water quays; the formation 
of deep-water wharves in the upper portion of 
the harbour; the extension of the breakwater 
at Mount Batten; the construction of a graving 
dock; a railway extending along the whole 
length of the proposed wharves; and the 
deepening of the channel to a depth of 30ft. at 


low tides up to a point where the Cattewater 
narrows. For the remainder of the distance up 
to Laira Bridge the depth would be 26ft. Be- 
tween the entrance to Sutton Pool and Catte- 
donen Point 2,200ft. of wharf accommodation is 
to be provided. In the upper portion of the 
Cattewater there would be 1,850ft. more of 
wharf frontage, with a depth of 26ft. at low 
water. The cost of the whole works contem- 
plated is approximately put by the engineers at 
£484,000, of which £227,500 is for dredging. 
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CHIPS. 


A wing for the textile classes is being added to 
the technical school at Batley, at a cost of about 
£1,600, which will be defrayed by Messrs, Stubley, 


At Christ Church, Catshill, near Bromsgrove, on 
Sunday afternoon, the east window, which has been 
filed with stained glass, was dedicated, The 
window comprises three lights, and the design 
represents ‘‘ The Resurrection.”” Mr,J. A, Chatwin, 
of Birmingham, was the architect of the work, 
which has been carried out by Messrs. Hardman 
and Co., Birmingham. 


The construction of a road around the Tsland- 
settlement of Hongkong will mark the fulfilment of 
a scheme which has long been desired in the colony. 
The scheme consists of constructing 103 miles of 
new road, practically reconstructing 43 miles and 
effecting minor improvements in other portions of 
existing roads, the whole, 233 miles in length, 
forming a nearly complete circuit of the island, 
with the omission of some of its peninsular 
promontories, 


In consequence of the pressure of the letter and 
newspaper work in the old General Post Office 
building on the east side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
it has become necessary to take into the Sorting 
Office the space at present occupied by the public 
counter. Accommodation has, therefore, been 
provided for the Public Office on the ground-floor 
of the Post Office building opposite—i.e,, on the 
west side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The change 
was made on Monday, and the gale of stamps, 
registration of letters, money order, postal order, 
parcel post, telegraph, and other business is now 
carried on in the General Post Office, West. 


The Lancashire County Council is promoting a 
Bill to deal with the 22 offices and salaries of the 
late Mr. William Radford, the roads and bridges 
surveyor of the county. The total salaries of Mr, 
Radford reached £1,192, and he enjoyed private 
practice. Itis proposed to include in the Bill power 
to purchase and maintain other than county bridges, 
and to contribute to the building of any bridge 
belonging to any railway, canal, or other company, 


Ex-Provost Hugh Ker died at his residence, St. 
John’s-place, Annan, N.B , on Friday, after a brief 
illness, from pleurisy. Deceased was one of the 
best-known public men in the county of Dumfries, 
For about forty years he carried on a large building 
and contracting business, The deceased entered the 
town council in 1855. In the following year he 
was elected a junior magistrate, in which capacity 
he acted for a few years. He was then elected 
senior bailie, and in 1886 Mr. Ker was unanimously 
elected to the provost’s chair. Deceased was in his 
74th year, and leaves a wido w, three sons, and four 
daughters, 


The Tyne Improvement Commissioners are about 
to carry out certain repairs to the North Pier at 
Newcastle, involving an outlay of some £300,000. 
They have decided that this work shall be done 
by contract, and not departmentally as hitherto, 
Similar work has previously been done by the com- 
missioners’ own men, under the direction of their 
chief engineer, 


At the parish church of St. Day, Cornwall, a new 
oak pulpit, the work of Messrs. Harry Hems and 
S ns, of Exter, was dedicated last week, 


One hundred thousand Jarrah sleepers are being 
shipped at Perth, Western Australia, for the rail- 
ways of the Orange Free State, under the super- 
vision of the Forestry Department. 


At Friday’s meeting of the 
Guardians a long discussion ensued upon the report 
of the Workhouse Visiting Committee, 
last the Local Government Board decided that the 
present workhouse was inadequate for the require- 
ments of the district, 


Visiting Committee was appointed to consider the 
matter. 


The committee recommended 
forwarded to the Local Government Board, and 
that a deputation be appointed to meet the Local 
Government Board and confer with them upon the 
question, By a majority, however, the board of 
guardians decided to refer the plans back to the 
committee for further consideration, 


departments. 
for 20 horses, 


horsebox, shoein 


for health 


£3,838. 


Brrixton.—The new Gresham 
facing Gresham and Barrington-roads, Brixton, 
been opened. The elevations are in 
the Italian style “of architecture, and are of 
yellow malm bricks with Portland stone dress- 
ings. The building consists of a basement for 
heating purposes, chapel on 
with entrances from both roads, deacons’ and 
minister’s vestries ; 
is-for 475, two entrances and separate staircases 
and also two entrances and staircases 
to schoolroom, which is 
on either side of which 
for boys, girls, 


has recently 


to gallery, 


lavatories, &c. 


the staircases. 


Westminster, 


John. 


Flamboyant. 


empowered the 


R A., to proceed with such underpinning as he 
might think necessary, 
of the north-west gable 
cathedral. These works had been carried out in 
the most satisfactory manner, in accordance with 
Mr. Pearson’s specification. 
the great arch, and of the gable above it, which 
were taken down and rebuilt, contained in all 
2,006 facing stones. 
found so decayed that they had to be replaced by 
new ones ; the remaining 
put back again into their 
was considered desirable before the scaffolding 
was removed to carry out 
to the pinnacles of the north flanking tower, in- 


Building Intelligence, 


Birmincuam.—A committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation have found that the stabling accom- 
modation at Hdwardes-street yard, which was 
tuken over from the late Balsall Heath Local 
Board on the annexation of their district to the 
city in 1891, is altogether inadequate, and the 
buildings themselves are in such a dilapidated 
condition as to necessitate 
The city surveyor, 
plans, which have been approved by the two 
These plans provide for stabling 
a cottage for the horsekeeper, 
g-shed, harness-room, weighing- 
machine office, messroom, proper sanitary accom- 
modation, the paving of 
inspector. 
accepted for the work the tender of Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, of Great Brook-street, at the sum of 


Messrs. Whitehead and Co., of 
Clapham-road, are the contractors for the general 
works; Stuart’s Granolithic Co. for the fire- 
resisting floor, and Messrs. Ward and Co. for 
The total cost has been about 
£5,009. The architect is Mr. J. William Stevens, 
A.RI.B.A., of No. 


Mansrretp.—The new church of St. Mark was 
consecrated last week. 
is the architect, and the contract 
was let to a local firm of builders, Messrs. Fisher 
Bros., at £4,720. 
Mansfield Woodhouse stone, and the roofs are 
covered with stone slabs and red tiles. 
interior consistsof a nave and sanctuary under one 
unbroken roof, with narrow side aisles divided 
from the body of the church by an arcade of five 
bays, carried on square piers. 
‘carried round the east end of the sanctuary with 
the vestries to the east of it. 
nave and side aisles open into a wide western aisle, 
which runs across the whole width of the build. 
ing, and into which, at its 
the outer doorways open. 
the church, outside the ambulatory, is placed a 
wide aisle, two bays in length, the western part 
of which is occupied by the morning-chapel, and 
in the eastern end 
sanctuary is raised four steps above the level of 
nave. Behind the altar is the retable and a 
carved reredos of oak, above which is placed a 
representation of the Crucifixion with figures of 
the Saviour on the Cross, and of St. Mary and St. 
The reredos is Perpendicular in character, 
with an ornamented setting of Tudor flowers. 
The pulpit is of oak, 
sounding-board having 
cresting; the style adopted by the carver is 
The floor of the nave is paved with 
wood blocks, and that of the aisles and sanctuary 
with Mansfield stone. 
which are of a very simple character, follow in 
manner the 14th-century style. 

PrrernorouGn.—At the annual meeting of the 
Cathedral Restoration Committee it was reported 
by the committee that during the year they had 


the rebuilding of the south-east pinnacle, ; 
blown over by the gale in March, 1895, to repair 
the old roof behind the north-west gable, and 
also to do the works required to render secure the 
upper part of the gable on the north side of the 
west front and its two flanking turrets. All 
these works have been completed, and the scaffold- 
ing at the north-west gable has been taken down. 
The sum of £2,816 83. 2d. had been expended in 
repairs and renovation, irrespective of architects’ 
commission, &c. The committee now appealed 
for £7,500 still required to enable them to com- 
plete the works advised by the architect at the 
south-west and central gables of the west.front, 
and also the necessary repairs to the north tran- 
sept and eastern chapel. It was unanimously 
resolved to proceed with the erection of centre 
supports to the south-west arch. 


Srrerron, Burton-on-Trent.—The Bishop of. 
Lichfield consecratéd last week a new church 
which has just been erected at Stretton, Burton- 
on-Trent, by Mr. Gretton, at a cost of over 
£30,000. The present edifice occupies a fresh site, 
and replaces a small, unpretentious parish 
church. It is cruciform, and has a central tower 
rising immediately over the choir. Stanton 
stone is used externally, but the interior walls are 
of Runcorn stone. The woodwork and the ap- 
pointments are mainly in oak, and the flooring 
consists of stone quarries and wooden blocks. A 
high screen separates the chancel and the south 
chapel from the nave. Is is surmounted by a 
cross of exceptional size, and, together with the 
choir stalls, organ-case, and pulpit, has been 
carried out by Mr. J. E. Knox, of Kennington. 
The chancel is laid with black and white marble. 
The roof is embellished with representations of — 
angels playing upon instruments, and singing 
‘‘Gloria in excelsis.’”’ Mr. Charles Powe 1, of 
London, was the decorator. The only stained- 
glass window at present in the church is at the — 
east end, and is the work of Sir William Rich- 
mond, having been executed ata cost of £1,000. 
The subject symbolises our Lord in His Majesty. 
There is no reredos proper, but a low enrichment 
of marb'e and alabaster is situated behind the 
altar. The stone-carving throughout is by Mr. 
Bridgman, of Lichfield. The font is raised on 
three circular steps of Frostley marble, and has a 
canopy of carved oak, containing, in recesses, 
eight effigies. The church will accommodate, 
with pews and chairs, 400 people. The building, 
which contains an organ by Messrs. Hill and Son, 
London, has been erected by Mr. Halliday, of 
Stamford, from the designs of Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A. (Somers Clarke and -Mickle- 
thwaite), Westminster. > ee 

: TS 

During the past twelve months 2,062 plans were 
passed by the Leicester Corporation, or nearly 
000 more than in the previous year, and this large 
number does not include alterations and additions, 

At a meeting of Berwick-on-Tweed Town Council 
held on Tuesday, it was agreed, by 11 votes to 9 to 
invite competition for plans for the new police ¢ 
station and lock-up which are to be built in Church - 
street at a cost estimated at £3,000 or £4,000. Two 
prizes of £50 and £25 are to be offered as the first 
and second prizes for the best plans. _ 


The designs for the new buildings of the college - 
of the City of New York will be selected in limited = 
competition. Messrs. George B. Post; McKin, 
Mead, and White; R. H. Robertson; Cady, Berg, 
and See; C. C, Haight; J. R. Thomas ; We B. 
Tuthill, and George Martin Huss have been invited _ 
to compete. The buildings will be situated on 
138th-street, not very far from the spot where 
Alexander Hamilton lived, in which was thenan _ 
extensive country estate, overlooking the Hudson _ 
River, far removed from the noise and bustle of the 
city. ate eat 
The trustees of the estate of Mrs. Byans, the 
owner of Lofty Down-rise, above Ventnor, one spot 
of which is the highest point of land in the Isleof 
Wight, have intimated that it is Mrs, Evans’s inten- — 
tion to make the town a present of the Downs for 8 
the use and recreation of the public for ever. The | 
Downs comprise several hundred acres, and the 
summit commands a wide range of view over the 
whole Island and parts of Hampshire and Sussex, 


Sir John Blaker, the Mayor of Brighton, pre- 
sented to the town on-Wednesday a marble statue 
of her Majesty, as a memorial of the Jubilee year... 
It has been executed by Signor Carlo Niccolo, and 
is the third statue in replica of her Majesty which 
has been produced by the same sculptor, one having 
been already erected at Kurrachee and another at 
‘Melbourne. The statue is executed in Ravaccione 
(Carrara) marble, and stands upon a pedestal of 
Carrara marble of a darker colour, which has been 
presented by the Corporation, a 


cluding 


their being shored up. 
Mr. John Price, has prepared 


the yard, and an office 
The committee have 


Baptist Chapel, 


the ground floor 


the seating accommodation 


placed above the chapel, 
are arranged classrooms 
and infants; kitchen, W.C., 


21, New Bridge-street, E.C. 
Mr. Temple Moore, of 


The external walling is of 


The 


The ambulatory is 
At the west end the 


' 


north and south ends, 
On the north side of 


the organ will be placed. The 


with tracery panels, the 
richly-carved cornice and 


The details of the interior, 


architect, Mr. J. 1. Pearson, 


and with the restoration 
of the west front of the 


Those portions of | 


Of these 170 only were 


1836 stones have been 
original positions. It 


the necessary repairs 


> >: 


a : 
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FOR CRAFTSMEN IN THE COMPETITIONS TO BE HELD AT 
THE FORTHCOMING ART METAL WORK EXHIBITION AT 


THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 
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M’EWAN HALL, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 
Sze descriptive article on page 829. 


‘SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE BURY ART 


- GALLERY AND FREE LIBRARY. 


Tur authors of this design were Mr. H. A. 
Cheers, ‘C'wickenham, and Mr. Smith, Blackburn. 
The authors are of opinion that the style of 
architecture adopted is the most appropriate for 
this class of building. They consider the art gallery 
to be of first importance, and have consequently 
placed the entrance in the centre of the Moss- 
street front, in accordance with the true spirit of 
the instructions issued to architects. The authors 
believe that the entrance thus located gives a 
more architectural appearance than if placed in 
any other position. ‘’o approach the art gallery, 
it 1s necessary to pass through a spacious vesti- 
bule, and from thence into a grand staircase and 
sculpture-hall, from which a massive staircase 
gives access to the gallery floor. The galleries 
are arranged en suite, and well lighted from the 
top, and in no case is the wall-line broken by 
projecting bays, which, in the opinion of the 
Authors, is a most objectionable feature in many 
galleries. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms 
and conveniences are well placed and retired, at 
the rear of the grand staircase and sculpture- 
hall. A curator’s room is provided in a mezza- 
nine immediately over the cloakroom and opening 


on to the grand staircase, from which the curator 


commands complete supervision. The large 
picture-lift is conveniently placed at the corner 
of Back-street, and communicates with basement 
and gallery floor. The library is approached 
from Silver-street, the various rooms being well 
placed and lighted, with ample provision in the 
basement for the storage of books and pictures. 
Cost, £16,000. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL.* 


Tuts view, from the Palace grounds, shows the 
‘Cathedral at Wells from its best aspect, and exhi- 
bits the central tewer to the utmost advantage. 
The etching belongs to a series now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Frost and Reed, of 
Bristol, under the title of ‘* The Church Towers 
of Somersetshire,”’ drawn by Mr. E. Piper, 
M.R.S.P.E., with a description upon each sub- 
oe ee BIAS Se 0 ea 

* The following illustrations of Wells Cathedral have 


_- appeared in the Burtprnc News’ during recent years. 


Plan, with details and views, July 20, 1888; plan of 
Cathedral and of precincts, Aug. 1, 1894; two Socr 
views, by C. E. Mallows, Aug. 17, 1894; west front and 
N.W. tower, June 12, 1891; interior south transept and 
entrance to Vicar’s Close, by ©. E. Mallows, Aug. 10, 
1394; Chapter-house entrance, April 10, 1891; bird’s-eye 
view of Vicar’s Close from the Cathedral-roof, J uly 19, 


_ 1889; and the Deanery bay windows, Jan. 30, 1885. 
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ject, written by Mr. J. J. Warden Page, whose 
well-known book on Exmoor and the hill 
country of West Somerset stamps him as no 
mean authority. Among the churches chosen are 
Axbridge, Bishops lLydeard, Bruton, Chard, 
Cheddar, Crewkerne, Dunster, Glastonbury (St. 
John’s), Ilminster, Martock, Mells, Norton Fitz- 


warren, ‘Taunton, St. Cuthbert’s Wells, Wring-’ 


ton, &c. There are some 50 plates in all, 
making a very attractive and valuable series. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, BOLSOVER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Tris church, it may be remembered, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire about ten months ago. 
The only remaining portions of the old building 
are the early 13th-century tower and spire, por- 
tions of the outside walls oi the 14th-century 
chancel, the Cavendish chapel, erected A.p. 1618, 
and the north porch and parts of the outside walls 
of the north aisle and transept (used as a vestry), 
which were built about twenty yearsago. ‘The 
former church provided seats for about 500 adults, 


>| and it was desired to increase the accommodation 


as much as possible, whilst retaining the portions 
of the old building which were not destroyed by 
fire, and without adding to the length of the 
church, and the width only by a lateral extension 
of the south aisle, by which about 70 more seats 
are provided, and by the conversion of the north 
transept into a morning chapel containing 35 
seats, and building a new vestry to the east of 
this. The only other feasible means of providing 
more accommodation being ina vertical direction, 
it was proposed to carry the roof in one span over 
the nave and aisles, and to form triforium 
galleries above the aisles, approached by stair- 
cases at the west end, and giving space for 100 
more seats. The accompanying drawing shows 
this design for the new interior, which was 
approved by the building committee and the 
parishioners, the bishop, and other authorities. 
These triforium galleries have, however, been 
abandoned in the carrying out of the work, owing 
partly to considerations of cost and partly to the 
objections of the Derbyshire Church Extension 
Society, anda triple roof arrangement over the 
nave and aisles has been adopted, the nave arcades 
being carried on octagonal pillars with capitals, as 
before. With these exceptions the church is 
being rebuilt as shown. It may be added that the 
nave has been made 3ft. 6in. wider than the one 
destroyed, thus being on the central axis between 
the western tower and the chancel, as the original 
13th-century nave evidently was. The interior 
of the church, as shown in the drawing, was in- 
tended to be built of red Mansfield stone, 
including the lining of the walls, with alternate 
bands of yellowish-white Mansfield stone in the 
upper parts above the arcades and in the chancel. 
Ancaster stone has, however, been substituted on 
account of cost for the whole of the interior work. 
The external walls are of Bolsover Moor stone, 
with Weldon stone for the window tracery, &c. 
The woodwork for the roof is chiefly pitch-pine, 
and the doors and seats are to be oak, the whole of 
the woodwork being stained palm-leaf green. 
The roofs will be covered with Buttermere green 
slates. The floors under the seats are to be wood 
blocks, the passages tiled, and the chancel floor 
marble paving or mosaic. The builders are 
Messrs. Bowman and Sons, Stamford, whose con- 
tract amounts to £7,776. The total cost of the 
rebuilding and restoration, including fittings and 
furniture, will be between £9,000 and £10,000. 
Mr. Louis Ambler, A.R.I.B A., 7, Arundel- 
street, Stand, London, is the architect, and Mr. 
J. C. Walker, the clerk of ‘vorks. 


‘“ DRISHANE,’’ KENILWORTH. 


Tuis residence, belonging to Mr. J. F. Scully, is. 


built upon a charming triangular site in the 
Forest-road, Kenilworth, and commands exten- 
sive views across the golf links on one side and of 
the Castle and Abbey ruins on the other side. The 
site is well timbered, and on the south side of the 
house are the Badminton and tennis lawns, with 
sloping terraces: around. Whilst excavating for 
the building, portions of the old wall that once 
surrounded Kenilworth were exposed to view. 
The builder was Mr. R. Bowen, of Leamington 
and the architect Mr. De Lacy Aherne, of 55, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


TT Eo —___—— 


At a meeting of the Rivers Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation on Tuesday, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and report upon 
plans for the treatment of the sewage of the city. 
It is intended to take the advice of experts, and to 
report at as early a date as possible. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Eprinsurce ArcuirecturaL Socrrry.—A meet- 
ing of this society was held on Wednesday in 
last week, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., 
president, in the chair. Professor Baldwin Brown 
delivered a lecture entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Some 
Edinburgh Buildings and Monuments.’”’ He 
began by explaining that his intention was to 
touch upon Edinburgh buildings, not from the 
historical point of view, but only as illustrating 
matters of general interest to those embracing the 
profession of architecture. The foremost ques- 
tion of the hour on the artistic side of architecture 
was that-of the meaning and value of architec- 
tural styles in modern practice. Many of the 
younger members of the profession were re- 
pudiating the idea of being bound down in their 
work by the traditions of the past, and were 
claiming for the designer freedom to work out the 
solution of modern problems in a modern spirit. 
The past history of the art, however, showed that 
the ‘‘ styles ’’ had not fettered freedom, and that 
some of the best architects—as, for example, 
Wren and Playfair—cared comparatively little 
what forms they used so long as they obtained 
thoze effects of grouping at which they aimed. 
The truth was that architectural effect depended 
not so much on the forms themselves, but on the 
designer’s sense of proportion in their combina- 
tion. There was a distinct advantage in the use 
of we'l-understood established forms, because the 
eye was able to judge better of their relations 
without the attention being drawn off to the 
forms themselves. The present age had really 
its own architectural style, and a very goodstyle, 
brought down from the Tuscan Renaissance and 
established hers by Adam and Playfair. The 
fact that we had this tradition of style was, how- 
ever, obscured by the numerous revivals of which 
the 19th century had been the scene. The lec- 
turer discussed some of these revivals, ‘‘ Gothic,” 
“¢ Classic,’’ and ‘Scottish Baronial,’’? in their 
effect on Edinburgh architecture, and urged 
architects, if they wished to found a new style, 
to take the new materials which they used now, 
iron and steel, and to try and evolve from these 
materials suitable forms for their treatment. 


NortHrern ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—A 
meeting of this association was held, in the Art 
Gallery, Newcastle, on Wednesday evening in 
last week, Mr. Frank Rich, president, in the 
chair. Mr. John Lane, of York, addressed the 
assembly on ‘‘ English Cathedrals,’’ considering 
their general, but more particularly their pictur- 
esque features, as compared with the cathedrals 
of more Southern climes.. Having introduced his 
subject, the lecturer proceeded to illustrate the 
details by many lantern pictures. 


eit 


CHIPS. 


A memorial has been placed in Addington 
Churchyard, Winslow, to the memory of the late 
Lady Addington. It consists of an ornamented 
cross in grey granite; there is a marble panel let 
into the centre of the cross, in the form of a vesica, 
containing a figure of the Virgin inhigh relief. 
The work was executed by Messrs. J. Forsyth, of 
Finchley-road, Hampstead. 


The County-court House, Galway, is being 
warmed and yentilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, with ornamental tiled 
sides, and with descending smoke-flues, and Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
of Manchester. 


Mr. A. Bowes, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.San.I., of the 
the borough engineer’s office, Salford, has been 
appointed surveyor to the urban district of Newton- 
in-Makerfield, out of a large number of applicants. 


On Friday last, the Duchess of Albany opened 
the new school buildings at, Uppingham, and 
unveiled a bust of the Queen. The buildings were 
designed by Mr. J. G. Jackson, R.A., and erected 
by Mr. S. J. Halliday, of Stamford. The Duchess 
at the same time inspected the new workshops, 
isolation wards, and additions to sanatorium. These 
buildings have been erected by Messrs. Dorman 
and Scott and Mr. W. Dean, of Uppingham, under 
the supervision of Mr. J. B. Corby, F.S.1., architect, 
Stamford and Uppingham. 


The foundation-stone of Richmond Road Congre- 
gational Church was laid at Roath, Cardiff, last 
week, The building will be Late Gothic in style, 
and will have a tower and spire rising to a total 
height of 120ft. Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner, 
of Cardiff, are the architects, and Mr. D. Davies, of 
the same town, is the contractor. The cost will be 
about £5,500. 
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Correspond ere c ~~ ‘was shocked when they heard a few months after- | building, I should say that an advance on any- 


wards that a competition was to be instituted. thing at present used would be a plaster that 
—+4+— Having carried out the public library (“«B. N.’’ | should be vitrifiable by heat—that is, that as it 
WALTHAMSTOW BATHS COMPETITION. 


illustration, Sept. 28th, 1894) on the adjoining | becomes hot its components would probably melt 
site to the entire satisfaction of the Local Board— | and form a vitrified glaze, like the enamel on china 

To the Editor of the Buttp1na News. 
Sm,—I venture to say that the opinion you 


expressed on this matter was founded on the 
whole story, and not upon “‘half a story,’’ as 
suggested by Messrs. Spalding and Cross. These 
gentlemen should clear their minds of cant and 
stick to facts. 

The question at issue from a professional point 
of view is simply this: Are Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross justified in accepting the appointment as 
architects to the above, after their plans have 
been placed second in fair competition (on the 
award of Mr. Rowland Plumbe), and, further, 
after the plans placed first have been accepted by 
the Council—who instituted the competition— 
and the architect appointed under seal? Is a 
slight change in the personnel of the Council 
sufficient justification? Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross say: ‘‘ That after the award was received 
from Mr. Plumbe the Council determined to place 
the work in their hands, but owing toa change 
made in the personnel of the Council, the new 
Board, which contained a majority of Mr. 
Dunford’s supporters, determined to have his 
plans adopted.’’ This statement is untrue. The 
personnel of the Council that instituted the 
competition (August, 1896) and instructed Mr. 
Plumbe to report (October; 1896), was exactly the 
same as appointed me their architect (February, 
1897). Messrs. S. and C. add: “* When we heard 
that Mr. Dunford was to be intrusted with the 
work, we did not move in the matter, either 
directly or indirectly.’ 

Judging by the tone of the attacks made upon 
me in a local newspaper, to which Mr. Spalding 
sent a telegram of congratulation on the result of 
a Parliamentary victory in the Walthamstow 
Division, and edited by a member of the Council, 
{am bound to confess I had formed a different 
opinion. Messrs. Spalding and Cross, of course, 
mean by this that they did not inspire the fol- 
lowing statements :—‘‘ That Mr. Dunford belongs 
to the Society of Architects, a small body, and 
considered of no importance in the profession,”’ 
a statement, no doubt, interesting to the 600 
architects who form that legally Incorporated 
Society. ‘‘ That Messrs. Spalding and Cross have 
met Mr. Rowland Plumbe in competition and 
“knocked him into a cocked hat.’”’ The classic 
elegance of the phrase will be appreciated ! How- 
ever, I am glad to have the disclaimer, but it has 
come none too soon. 

Messrs. Spalding and Cross further say, pre- 
vious to the institution of the competition, ‘‘ The 
Council’s surveyor sent us a plan of the site and 
we then prepared a plan of the baths and laid it 
before the Council.” (Not the particular Council 
that instituted the competition.) ‘* We, there- 
fore, considered we were appointed architects to 
the baths; but ultimately Mr. Dunford, a local 
architect, was brought upon the scene.”’ 

This statement is decidedly disingenuous. It is 
evidently intended to lead your readers to believe 
that in the first instance Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross were officially approached by the Council. 
if this is the intention, it is untrue. The manner 
in which Messrs. Spalding and Cross first came 
before the Council is a matter of local notoriety. 

A member of the Council has publicly stated 
“‘that Mr. Spalding called upon him at his house 
with plans, and he brought the name of the firm 
before the Works Committee the same evening, 
and so secured Mr. Spalding an interview.” 

The Walthamstow Guardian says, “‘ According 
to this very amusing story, which might perhaps 
pass muster with the marines, a member of a well- 
known firm of architects without any previous 
communication called upon one of the rank and 
file of the Council, who was a complete stranger 
tohim. Further, he was armed with plans, and 
by a strange coincidence he called on the very 
evening that the Works Committee were to meet. 
Truly, a wonderful yarn! Coincidences will 
happen ; but is it customary among architects for 
& member of a firm to trot about with plans 
calling upon strangers in the hope of getting an 
appointment? We should have thought it would 
have been more business-like to have communi- 
cated with the chairman or the clerk.’’ 

After pushing themselves before the council 
and making a sketch plan at their own expense, 
one can quite understand that they ‘: considered 
we were appointed architects to the baths,’’ and 
that their singularly humane and sensitive spirit 


a few months previous to Mr. Spalding’s inter- 
view with the district council—I venture to say, 
that my claim to be considered in connection with 
the baths was at the time equal, if not superior, 
to the claim of Messrs. Spalding and Cross. 

I observe that I am referred to as “a local 
architect.’’ I don’t know whether this is meant 
as a term of reproach or what? I am proud to 
think that I derive the title by residing in the 
district, and through my neighbours employing 
my services in connection with a public library, 
a church, one of the finest model bakeries in the 
kingdom, and other works, they know, if 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross do not, that I have 
also carried out over £100,000 of work in all 
parts of the country; that my designs have been 
carried out in all parts of the world, and that the 
first time I met Messrs. Spalding and Cross in 
competition I gained first place in the judgment 
of one of the most eminent architects of our time. 
I am quite content to be described “a local 
architect.’’ 

The basis of the competition was an expendi- 
ture of £7,000. Mr. Plumbe put the price of my 
design, after allowing for a sudden rise in the 
price of materials, at £8,000 (I stated in my 
report subject to 10 per cent.), and he pointed 
out that Messrs. Spalding and Cross’s design 
contained nearly 130,000 cube fet more of 
building than my scheme, which at 6d. a foot 
brings their price up to £11,250; yet these 
gentlemen stated in their report it could be done 
for £7,000! ‘To help them out of a difficulty the 
present Council has now agreed to an expenditure 
of £8,500! Will it stop there ? 

Considering that my appointment has only 
been rescinded by a majority of one vote (11 to 
10), and solely owing to political reasons, I venture 
to say that Messrs. Spalding and Cross are not 
justified in accepting the position of architects to 
these baths.—I am, &c., 

J. Writ1ams Dunrorp. 

100c, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


RE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTED 
BUILDINGS. 


Srr,—TI have no desire to enter on a discussion 
nor to dogmatise on the matter; but I would ask 
your space to ventilate the following suggestions, 
in the hope that perhaps they will be found of 
value. é 

In the first place, I think it should be 
generally conceded that it is utterly impossible 
to construct any building that shall be absolutely 
proof against destruction by fire. You may have 
all the construction purely of iron, stone, brick, 
and ‘ fireproof” plaster, but even then you can 
conceive of such construction being demolished by 
the demon fire. In this way, suppose a mass of 
highly combustible stuff, such, for example, 
as furniture, is stored in a room the walls 
of which are plastered with fireproof plaster, 
the floor of such room being of fireproof con- 


struction, the ceiling the same, and, in 
fact, that there is not an atom of com- 
bustible material used in the construction 


of such room. Nevertheless, we can conceive 
that if the furniture that is stored therein became 
ignited, that the heat generated by such combus- 
tion will be so great as to crack all the plaster 
from the walls, ceiling, and floor, and this, 
leaving bare the iron portions of the construction, 
be great enough to twist and bend the columns, 
pillars, and girders out of place to such an extent 
that the building will no longer hold together, 
but collapse. Metallurgy shows us that, provided 
the metallurgist can only obtain sufficient heat, 
he can reduce to the molten state practically all 
the metals ; and if this is so, provided the burning 
mass generates heat suflicient to melt the metal 
used in constructing, a fireproof building will 
soon be reduced from its rigid form to the utter 
ruin of the building. 

So far asthe builder’s artis concerned, all he can 
do is to constructa building that shall not readily 
permit its constructive parts to be destroyed by 
fire; but, as just foreshadowed, we can conceive 
of even the most elaborate precautions against 
combustion being upset by a sufficiency of heat 
being generated by a burning mass inside such 
building. 

Now as regards fireproof plaster for covering all 
combustible materials and 


this. 
&c., so that the means of at once extinguishing a 
fire is ready to hand. To do this, I would say 
that if pipes were fitted round the walls of rooms 
somewhere in the cornice, that these pipes were 
perforated with holes, and that they were con- 
nected with some appliance or apparatus for 
forcing water through them; then, on the out- 
break of a firein any room, &c., all that would 
be necessary would be to set the fire-extinguish- 
ing apparatus at work, and at once there would 
be a stream of water poured into the room from 
all sides on: to the burning mass contained in it. 
The water should.be as ice-cold as possible, so as 
to quench as much heat of the burning mass as 
possible, or the water could be impregnated with 
some fire-quenching fluid, like those used in 
hand grenades, fire extincteur, &c. 


in the construction of 


and glazed earthenware. Such a plaster would 
not so readily be cracked and displaced by heat 
as many of the so-called fireproof plasters at pre- 
sent in use. 


Another suggestion I would—venture to make is 
Construct each apartment, lobby, passage, 


I have no wish to enter on a discussion, but 


have set forth the idea, and I hope others more 
interested in the building world than myself will 
thresh it out pro and con. to see what worth there 
isinit.—I am, &e., 


H. C, Sranpace. 
Erdington, Birmingham, Dec. 4,- 


¥ 


TIMBER. 
Srr,—May LI be allowed to ask your readers the 


question as to what is the difference between red 
deal and yellow dea’, or, strictly speaking, red 
pine and yellow pine (Pinus sylvestris) ? 
there be wo difference, then why is the term 


Should 


‘‘ yellow deal’’ applied almost exclusively to 
floor-boards in the textbooks ? 

There still seems to be that confusion amongst 
architects on this subject (spoken of by Mr. 
Hurst), and it is not confined to architects alone, 
but builders, and even carpenters and joiners as 


well, who are in daily contact with the wood. 


Here in the South of England how many joiners 
planing up their deal, or in the North of Scot- 
land dressing their redwood, would, if asked, 


inform you that it was pine they were working— . 


very few indeed. It seems that the Scotch jir is 
really a pine, the self-same Pinus sylvestris to 
which, in English specifications, the vague term 
of deal is applied when describing joiners’ work; 
but when describing the same wood in carpentry 
it is called fir, especially when cut out of balk. 

I would suggest that architects, builders, &c., 
when dealing with this class of timber, should 
universally adopt the term ‘‘ Northern pine,’ 
and state whether to be cut from deals or balk, 
thus preventing any confusion or misunderstand- 
ing on the subject.—I am, &c., te 
D. Forsns Sara. 


Or 


Colonel A, G. Durnford, R.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, has held an inquiry at 
Kingston-on-Thames into the Corporation’s appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board for approval 
to the borrowing of £2,400 for the purposes of art, 
science, and technical schools, 


The contract for the building of the new Bluecoat 
School at Horsham was signed on Wednesday in 
last week. Messrs. Langley and Son, of Crawley, 
are to be the builders, and the cost will be £294,243, 
The new school is to be finished in three and a half 
years. 

The Leith Town Council decided on Tuesday to 
increase the salary of Mr, Simpson, burgh assessor 
and town architect, by £50a year. - 

On St. Andrew’s Day, a vestry which has been 
added to St. Andrew's Church, Totteridge, was 
dedicated by Archdeacon Lawrance. The new 


building has been erected by subscription to com- — 
memorate the sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, — 


Mr. Charles Nicholson is the architect. 


The completion of St. Andrew’s Church, Willes- 
den, N.W., has just been celebrated. The first 
section was opened in 1887, and on Wednesday the 
Bishop of London consecrated the nave and aisles 
which go to make up the completed church, which 
now gives accommodation to over 900 persons. The 


chancel (55ft. long), transept, and one bay of the - 


nave formed the original building, and to this have 
been added four more bays and the side aisles. _The 
whole is built of red brick with stone dressings, 
after the 12th-century style. Itis designed by Mr. 
James Brooks, 
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“Pwore-TinT! by James Akerman,6, Queen Square, London W.C 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ [We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. All communications should be 
‘drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 


pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Srranp NewsParer CoMPANY, LimitTepD. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
isis. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
een es two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
oo can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

- Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

Siruations. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant”? 
or “‘Situations Wanted”? is One Surnuing ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


\ 


' Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 


3 
ER 
z 


rr 
e. 


should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


as only a limited number are done up. <A few 


bound yolumes of Vols. 19 Lag aL oy 
LVL = TX, ls, LET:, ALIS ey nS. 
LXI., LX, UX, LXIV., LXV., LXVL, 


EXVIE, LEVIN, LEXI, EXX., LXXL, LXXIL. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; all the other 
ound yolumes are out of print. Most of the back’ 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to -be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Iy_ Christmas week this Journal will be published on 
THURSDAY, December 23, in time for Christmas Day. 
All Advertisements must, therefore, reach the Office by 
hee p.m. on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 22, to secure 
insertion. z : 


Receivep.—N. T.S8.—A. A. and Co.—T. W.—B. T. F.— 
M. G.T. H.—W. §. and Son. —N. F. 


* BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
THIRD LIST OF SUBJECTS. j 


€.—A Small Public Library for a suburban district, the 
site being a corner one in a main thoroughfare, with a 
frontage of 110ft. and a depth of 80ft. The return road 
is on the left-hand side of the frontage which faces 
north, and main facade is to be set back 5ft. A porch 
or bays may project. No rights of light can be obtained 
on the right hand of the site. The accommodation re- 
quired is to comprise a large newsroom, a magazine 
room, a reference room, and a lending library, all on the 
ground floor. A ladies’ room and a boys’ room, as may 
be contrived, and a librarian’s room is necessary. 
Upstairs, a flat for his accommodation is to be provided, 
befitting an educated man with a limited income and 
small family. <A filing space and workroom for the 
staff is necessary, and in the basement a heating- 
chamber, and lavatory, &c., for staff. The problem is 
to properly appropriate the relative sizes ordinarily 
required for the respective departments in a library of 
this class, remembering that ample counter space for 
the lending library is essential. Style left to the taste 
of designer. Cost, £5,00). Materials, red brick and 
Stone. Scale, 8ft. to inch for elevations and sections. 
Plans, 16ft. tothe inch. A sketch view wanted. 


Drawises Receivep. — “The Bowery,” ‘ Maggot,” 
“Wen,” ‘*Orb,” ‘Bonum Consilium,’? ‘Mac,”’ 
** Hric,”’ “‘ Klondyke,” “ Inexperienced,” ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
“Spark,” ‘* Go,” ‘ Pantilo,” ** Wessex,” “ Olliwops,”’ 
** Hotspur,” “ Centaur,” and ‘‘ Phantom.” 


Intercommunication. 


QUESTIONS. 


{11859.|—Retaining Wall.—Shall be glad if some 
of your able readers could give me the right proportion 
of wall—i.c., thickness. The wallisto be of concrete, and 
_to be on’one or both sides of a street 18ft. wide. The 
height of necessary retaining wall or walls will vary from 


about 5ft. to 12ft. The total length of wallis about 700ft. 
_ —ConcreETe. 


~ [11860.]—Builders’ Books.—Could any reader 


recommend a good system of builders’ bookkeeping, both 
jobbing and contract work? Something practical, con- 
cise, and thorough. Is there any recognised work or 
treatise published dealing with this ?—Booxir. : 


REPLIES. 


[11850.]|—Raising Water.—There can be no diffi- 
culty —the pipe can, if desired, be made to follow slope of 
ground. I should recommend ‘ Student ’’ to consult an 
engineer who has had some experience in water supplies. 
—AJAX. | 


{11852.]—Slate Roofs.—The method of laying slates 
is described in textbooks, such as those publisned by 
Longmans, ‘‘ Advanced Building Construction,” and the 
treatise by Mitchell (Lockwood and Son). Battens are 
less expensive than boarding.—T. 8. T. 


{11853.] — Fireproofing Iron Columns. — One 
mode of fireproofing iron stanchions and columns is to 
inclose them in wire lathing like that of the Expanded 
Met:l Co., particulars of which are given in the pro- 
spectus. Asbestos and asbestic may also be used on 
metal lathing. There are also fireclay or terracotta tiles, 
perforated, made to surround iron columns; these are 
often used in America, and are made to allow an air 
space between the iron column and the tile. The porous 
clay casing is found to be more fire-resisting. Portland 
cement plastering on fillets of wood or metal laths is also 
used ; the results are less satisfactory.—G. H. G. 


{11853.] Fireproofing Iron Columns.—‘A.S.T.” 
will find that cement or concrete is worse than useless for 
coating iron, as the expansion of the metal, when heated, 
bursts the covering. A soft yielding covering, such as 
silicate cotton, which is both fireproof and non-conducting, 
is the only efficient coating for columns and girders.— 
H. M. 


{11857.]—-Concrete Flooring.—(1) The rolled steel 
joists may be placed from 2ft. to, say, 3ft. 6in. apart; but 
the distance ought to be regulated by the depth of floor 
and the section of concrete. (2) The conerete can be 
flat or cambered ; in the former case, it may be a slab of, 
say, 4in. of concrete (Portland cement and furnace slag). 
If the distance of the joists is greater, wires may be 
introduced, extending over the top of main girders. (3) 
The relative merits of concrete in compression and’ tension 
depend entirely on the nature and proportions of the 
cement. (4) The steel joists ought to be protected by 
fireclay blocks or by-wire lathing and asbestic plaster ; 
but porous tile or terracotta is a good, desirable covering. 
(5) Coke breeze or slag is better than stone for concrete. 
(6) The method or patented_system used as above stated 
will fix distance of joists. The fireclay blocks in the 
market protect the ironwork from the action of fire. (7) 
A good thickness for the conerete arching would be about 
6in. to Sin, if the joists were 3ft. apart, including camber. 
Experiment only can determine the proper depth for 
certain loads.— G. H. G. 


————_§!_—_—- 4 
; CHIPS. 


For the erection of a new hall the city council of 
Wells have received eight sets of plans in com- 
petition from architects, 


A new organ was opened at St. Michael’s Baptist 
Chapel, Coventry, on Wednesday night. It cost 
£600, and has been built by Messrs. Nicholson and 
Lord, of Walsall. 3 


The Salford ‘Corporation at their last meeting 
decided to purchase the land lying between Langley 
road, Agecroft-lane, and the river Irwell, contain- 
ing about 45 acres, at the price of £600 an acre, for 
the purposes of a new cemetery. 


Mrs. C. Laurie Armitage, of 3, Hall-road, St, 
John’s Wood, who died on the 13th of October last, 
aged 80 years, the widow of Mr. Edward Armitage, 


-R.A., bequeathed a legacy of £10,000 to the Artists’ 


Royal Benevolent Institution, and many other con- 
siderable sums to charitable institutions. A portrait 
of her husband by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A, anda 
bust of her husband by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
k.A., are left to the Royal Academy. 


Mr. Tate has given instructions to the builders 
Messrs. Higgs and Hill, of Crown Works, South 
Lambeth, to at once proceed with the work of com- 
pleting the Gallery of British Art according to the 
original design of his architect, Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith, F.R.1.B.A. . This work, which will take 
about eighteen months to execute, will considerably 
more than double the size of the existing building, 
and give much more space for picture hanging, in 
addition to which two large rooms will be devoted 
to sculpture. 


Messrs. Fambriniand Daniels, of the Architectural 
Concrete Works, Lincoln, have supplied the whole 
of the cornices, strings, heads, cills, &c., for the 
Cross Keys. Hotel, situate at the corner of Upper 
Ground-street and Blackfriars-road, $.E. This firm 
have also recently supplied their material for the 
George and Guy, London, and the Owl, Edmonton, 
together with dressings for residential flats at 
Willesden Park, brewery extensions for Messrs. 
Whitbread and Co., Whitecross-street, London, 
and tracery windows for Catholic churches at Hull 
and Beverley. They have secured the contract for 
upwards of 100 moulded arches, modelled spandrels 
and pillars, perforated dado, panels, caps, &c., for 
arcading in the premises now being erected for Mr. 
J. Walsh, of Sheffield. Mr. R. Butson, the firm’s 
sole London representative, has removed from 
Chancery-lane to 11, 12, and 13, Bridge-chambers, 
171, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., where samples 
and specimens of modelling, and photos of public 
buildings in their material, may be seen. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Emrnoyer Frvep By Traps Unronists.—The 
Liverpool County-court Judge, on Tuesday, gave 
judgment in the case of a master builder who sued 
the Plasterers’ Union for £5, which he had, as 
he alleged, paid under pressure, as a fine levied 
by the operatives on him because he offended against 
the operative plasterers’ rules by employing lathers 
to do the lathing work instead of. plasterers, as 
provided by trade union rules. 
paid, all plasterers were withdrawn from the shop, 
and the employer was practically boycotted. The 
judge held that the payment was voluntary, as by it 
he got union men in consideration for the money 
paid. Verdict for the defendants. 


eo OS 


The rural district council of Tiverton have 
adopted plans by Mr. Donald Cameron, city sur- 
veyor of Exeter, for carrying out a septic tank system 
of sewerage and sewage disposal at Thorverton, at 
an estimated outlay of £1,200. 


Asa permanent memorial of the Diamond Jubilee, 
a clock has been erected on Maston Church, near 
Humanby. Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, Leeds, 
are the makers. It was dedicated by the Ven. J. 
Palmer, Archdeacon of the Hast Riding, on Friday. 


At the last meeting of the Burnley Town Council 
it was agreed that the sum of £100 a year paid for 
the last two years to Mr, Button as consulting 
engineer be added to the salary of Mr. G. H. 
Pickles, borough surveyor, as understood at the 
time of his appointment. It was explained that the 
salary of Mr. Pickles would now be £350 a year, or 
£200 a year less than was paid to Mr. Button, the 
late surveyor, on his resignation, 


At a public meeting held at Brechin, N.B., on 
Thursday in last weex, the proposal to raise funds 
for the restoration of the ancient cathedral was 
adopted, and a representative restoration committee 
was appointed. 


A new house in Holburn-street, Aberdeen, which 
had just been completed by the contractor, fell 
inwards on Saturday afternoon. Two of the 
masons employed upon it, Charles Birnie and 
William Ritchie, sustained injuries from which they 
died, and other four were dangerously hurt. The 
contractor’s son, Thomas Beattie, is suffering from 
concussion ofthe brain. It is believed that the fall 
occurred through the action of the weather. There 
had been a pretty severe frost, and a thaw set in, 
which had the effect of softening the mortar. 


A new dispensary in Maingo-road, Mill-lane, : 


Bedminster, was opened on Friday. The building 
is of red brick, with freestone dressings and Brose- 
ley tiled roof, and has cost £1,550. Mr. W. V. 
Gough, of Bristol, is the architect. 


The fourth of the series of fortnightly lectures in 
the Glasgow Corporation Art Galleries on art sub- 
jects was delivered on Saturday evening by the Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., of Trinity Congregational 
Church, whose subject was Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of 
Art.’’ The lecturer said that Tennyson’s great 
poem was a study of the deeper and larger move- 
ments of the intellectual, social, and religious life of 
the age. After an analysis of the poem, Dr. Hunter 
showed how it was the tendency of much of our 
devotion to knowledge, music, and art, to produce 
just such a type of character as Tennyson had 
idealised in his ‘‘ Palace of Art’’—a tendency which 
had been rightly named the new Paganism. 


The Vale of Glamorgan Railway line, connecting 
Barry Docks with the mid-Glamorgan coalfields, 
was opened for both passenger and mineral traffic 
on Friday. Theline, which is 18} miles long, 
forms a means of communication between a vast 
agricultural districtand Cardiff, Barry, andBridgend. 


A fatal accident occurred on the premises of 
Messrs. Lowe and Sons, contractors, of Burton-on- 
Trent, on Saturday. A large crane running on an 
elevated tramway was being used in the usual way 
on that morning to convey a block of stone, weigh- 
ing about six tons, to the sheds where the masons 
were working. The whole structure collapsed and 
fell to the ground. One of the four men above, 
William Bowers, leaped from the crane to the 
ground, a distance of 20ft., but the other three— 
James Roe, George Whetton, and George Peach— 
were buried amongst the déjris. Whetton and 
Peach were extricated alive, but seriously injured. 
Roe was shockingly hurt, and died in the in- 
firmary the same evening. The other two men are 
progressing favourably. 


The sanitary committee of the Bristol City Council 
have unanimously agreed to recommend the aboli- 
tion of all fees payable on plans for new buildings 
and alterations. 


The Duchess of Albany opened, on Friday, the 
new Victoria School buildings at Uppingham, 
erected from designs by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
at a cost of £9,200, and unveiled a bust of the 
Queen by Signor Lucchesi, the gift of Mr. W. F. 
Rawnsley, an old Uppingham boy, and present 
tutor of the young Duke of Albany. 


Until £5 was 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Lonpon WatTER Commission.—At the adjourned 
sitting of this Royal Commission, held on Monday, 
Mr. H. L. Cripps Parliamentary agent for the 
London County Council (and previously acting in 
the ‘same capacity for its predecessor, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works) was further examined on 
the London Water Supply. He said he believed 
that the purchase of the present water companies’ 
interests would finally settle the question; that 
there would be great advantage in dealing with the 
whole of London as one area; and that by this 
means they would get rid of the unfair anomaly b 
which people in one district paid much less for 
water than those in another. He further believed 
that if the local authority acquired the water supply, 
there would be a reduction in the price. The 
Commission adjourned till Monday next. 


CHIPS. 


The rural district council for Truro elected Mr. 
James Paul Carbis as surveyor for the southern 
district, at a salary of £145 a year. 


In the church of St. Nicholas at Kiddington a 
Jubilee chancel-screen, of carved oak, has been 
dedicated by the Bishop of Reading. It is Per- 
pendicular in style, and has been executed by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Son, of Exeter. 


At the badly-managed bicentenary service for 
Freemasons; held at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday 
in last week, a statement was circulated setting out 
the works for decorating the cathedral which have 
already been completed, under the superintendence 
of Mr. F. C. Penrose, Messrs. Bodley and Garner, 
and Sir William Richmond; and referring to the 
works in course of construction, and to those which 
are wanted ‘‘immediately’’ and ‘‘in the future.”’ 
The sum already expended on the decorations is 
£120,000, and the estimate for the rest of the work 
is about £100,000, ‘‘to be spread over many years, 
as money comes in.”? To this amount Thursday’s 
collection—£809—will be given, and some definite 
panel or portion will be assigned by Sir William 
Richmond and the decoration committee to the 
Freemasons. 


Notice is given of a Bill to incorporate a Com- 
pany for the purpose of constructing an underground 
railway extending from New Cross-road, under the 
eager) New Kent-road, and the Waterloo- 
road. 


The Birkenhead Town Council, on ‘Wednesday, 
approved the scheme for erecting a new pier, 
bridge, and stage at Rock Ferry, at an estimated 
cost of £15,000, and for providing two new screw 
steamers for the Woodside Ferry. 


An area of 28} acres of land at Brentwood has 
been purchased by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board as a site for an ophthalmic school. 


The sewerage works for Bury, Lancs, in the 
suburbs of Botany Bay, will be formally opened by 
the Mayor (Alderman Healey) on Saturday in next 
week, the 18th inst., when he will be presented by 
Mr, James Diggle, the engineer, with a gold key 
with which to open the door, 


A special service was held at All Saints’ Church, 
Hastings, when Archdeacon Sutton dedicated a 
stained-glass window. The subject of the window 
is our Lord in the Temple with the Doctors, the 
Virgin Mary and Joseph standing before him. In 
the tracery at the top of the window are the arms 
of Marlborough College and of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. The window was designed and executed by 
Messrs, Powell, Whitefriars. 


The trustees under the Birmingham Churches 
Act have sold the site and building of Christ 
Church in that city to the trustees of the Colmore 
Estate for £65,000. The church, which is in the 
centre of the city near the town-hall, is one which 
is regarded as no longer necessary, and the final 
Services there were held on Sunday in last week, 


Notice has been given to the Hull Corporation to 
terminate their tenancy of a stoneyard adjoining 
the Paragon Station at Hull, rented from the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. The company require 
the land for the enlargement of Paragon Station, 


New Baptist Sunday Schools in Mint-street, 
Lincoln, were opened last week. On the ground- 
floor are two shops, each 18ft. by 24ft , with ware- 
houses behind. Space in the rear is utilised for 
Storeroom and engine-room. A flight of stairs 
leads to the school-rooms on the first floor. The 
lecture-hall is 85ft, by 28ft., and adjoining are 
classrooms, the infant schoolroom accommodating 
fifty children, and the minister’s vestry. The choir 
vestry, at the rear of the chapel organ-loft, is 
reached by another flight of stairs, and on this floor 
are four other classrooms, The chapel has under- 
gone improvements, and it has been cleaned and 
redecorated. Messrs. Mortimer and Son were the 
architects of the new buildings, and Messrs, Wright 


and Son were the contractors, the total 
work being £2,300, ? otal cost of the 


Our Office Table, 


Tue Fire Brigade Committee of the London 
County Council report an instance in which the 
operations of the Works Department have 
resulted in a large saying. The Council autho- 
rised the execution by the department of some 
repairs, painting, and drainage work required at 
the Rotherhithe Fire Station, the architect’s 
estimate being respectively £490 and £148, 
making a total of £638. Therevised estimate of 


Y | the work amounted to £658; but the actualcost has 


been £489, a saving of about 25 per cent. on the 
revised estimate. The manager of the depart- 
ment gives the following explanation of the 
saving :—‘‘T attribute the greater part of this 


saving to the improvement in the organisation of 


the Works Department and the closer attention 
now given to detail in carrying out the work. 
Greater care is observed in collecting materials 
together before commencing the work, and 
advantage is taken of any circumstances by 
which a saving may be effected. In the present 
case the materials were collected in the yard and 
barged to the job instead of carting in small lots. 
We were able to save also by reason of haying 
other work proceeding at the same time inthe 
neighbourhood, and, further, were not inter- 
rupted by arrangements necessary for the con- 
venience of the fire brigade as is generally the 
case. ‘There were other circumstances which 
helped to increase the saving, and which we 
cannot expect always to find in other works.’’ 


Mr. Paton, curator of Glasgow Corporation 
Art Galleries, delivered, at these galleries on 
Tuesday night, the sixth of his series of addresses 
on Itahan art, his subject being Raphael. Mr. 
Paton alluded to the general rise, culmination, 
and decline of schools, which in their early days 
were dominated by ideas and imagination beyond 
the artist’s power of expression and technical 
control. At their culmination, conception and 
execution went hand in hand, and in their decline 
executive power was in excess of inspiration. In 
the Florentine school the culmination came in 
the persons of Leonardo, Michel Angelo, Cor- 
reggio, and Raphael. Raphael had been called 
the Archangel of Art. His very perfection 
was an obstacle to the full appreciation of 
and sympathy with his marvellous ‘endowments. 
His ideals were lofty, serene, joyous, and almost 
divinely perfect, like the grand ideals of Classical 
sculpture. He had a wonderful faculty of 
sympathetic appreciation, observed all, learned 
from all, and improved on all. The conditions of 
his birth, nurture, education, and surroundings 
were singularly favourable. His father was a 
distinguished artist and a poet of no mean 
ability: while the Court of Duke Federigo of 
Urbino was notable for its devotion to learning, 
art, and manly exercises. Raphael’s great en- 
dowments were developed with untiring patient 
study and industry from his childhood to the last 
day of his brief lite of exactly thirty-seven years. 
The lecturer afterwards dwelt on the three 
separate periods of Raphael’s artistic activity, in 
Perugia, Florence, and Rome. 


Tuer Congress of Archeological Societies, of 
which Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
13, Addison-crescent, Kensington, is the hon. 
secretary, is anxious to draw the attention of all 
municipal corporations and county councils to the 
extreme importance and value, not only for local 
but also for general historical purposes, of all 
such old documents as are now in, or may come 
into, their possession. ‘The value applies not only 
to charters and list of freemen or burgesses, but 
to all manner of ancient documents, such as in- 
closure maps, leases, and other conveyances, the 
account rolls and books of treasurers, chamber- 
lains, and other officers, leet and court rolls, and 
papers relating to lawsuits, &c., and also all 
county papers, which, before the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, were in the custody of the Lord 
Lieutenants of the counties, and include the 
Quarter Sessions records, and papers directed by 
Act of Parliament to be kept by the Clerks of the 
Peace. Itis impossible to foresee what important 
bearing such documents may not have upon 
general history, and this has in the last few years 
been very generally understood, and many cor- 
porations have not only carefully calendared all 
the old documents in their possession, but in some 
cases have printed, or are printing, the results. 
The attention thus given to the matter has 
brought to light many ancient documents the 
existence of which was unsuspected. The con- 


gress prays all corporations to have a diligent 
search made for all documents that may belon. 
to them, and to have them calendared and viaast 
in safety in some public office, or at least in their 
own fireproof safes. It also suggests that inquiries 
should be made for any old maces, staves, seals, 
and other badges of office not now in use that 
may be in existence, so that they may be pre- 
served. 


Tn City Council of Liverpool have discussed at 
considerable length the conditions of appoint- 
ment of a new city engineer and surveyor in 
succession to Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, who has 
recently resigned the office after eight years’ 
service. The duties are to be modified by the 
removal to another officer of the responsibilities 
attaching to the watching of building plans, so as 
to set the surveyor more free to attend to the 
roads and streets, and other matters. The Health 
Committee proposed to invite applications, and to 
offer an initial salary of £1,000 a year. ‘To this 
Sir Arthur B. Forwood moved as an amendment 
that the salary be £1,500 a year, and that the 
appointment be placed in the hands of a special 
committee, but the amendment was rejected by 
the decisive majority of 58 votes to 7. It was 
urged that the suggested salary was quite inade- 
quate to attract men of the first rank, and a 
further amendment was proposed, raising the 
amount from £1,000 to £1,200. It was defeated 
by 30 votes to 29, it being pointed out that the 
last time the position was vacant it was adver- 
tised at £850 a year, when there were 42 appli- 
cants, many of whom were quite competent to fill 
the vacancy. At this stage the Council adjourned 
for a fortnight, the proceedings of the Health 
Committee having not been confirmed. 


Unver the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
every sanitary authority is required to make and 
enforce such by-laws as may be requisite for the 
regulation and registration of houses’ let in 
lodgings. The by-lawsaretoprovide, among other 
things, for fixing the number of persons who may 
occupy a house or a part of a house which is let in 
lodgings or occupied by members of more than 
one family, and for the separation of the sexes in 
a house so let or occupied, for enforcing drainage 
and promoting cleanliness and ventilation, and 
for taking precautions in case of any infectious 
disease. The medical officer to the London 
County Council has, under instruction, been 
recently making an inspection to see how far this 
portion of the Act is being observed in the various 
London districts. A report which he has pre- 
sented to the Public Health Committee of the 
Council shows that in 31 districts the number of 
houses on the register ranges between six in 
Plumstead, and 1,500 in Kensington. In Bethnal- 
green, Lambeth, Lee, Paddington, Newington, 
Poplar, St. Saviour (Southwark), Stoke Newing- 
ton, Battersea, and Chelsea, no houses were 
regulated at the time of the inquiry. In Lambeth 
the by-laws have recently been confirmed. In 
Paddington an inspector has lately been employed 
to deal with the subject. The committee report 
that inall cases but one in which by-laws had 
been made and confirmed 400c.ft. per adult 
person were required in rooms oceupied by day _ 
and night; but in Clerkenwell, the exception 
referred to, the amount was 350. That was to 
be regretted, and they proposed to call the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board to the 
matter. In view of the fact that the statutory 
requirement that the by-laws relating to houses 
let in lodgings should be enforced was still so 
much neglected in many districts in London, 
they thought the Council should now make a 
complaint to the Local Government Board. The 
sanitary authority with regard to which they 
thought that course should in the first instance be 
taken was Bethnal Green, as that authority did 
not seem to have attempted to take any action _ 
with regard to houses let in lodgings. he 


Tun Birmingham Post animadverts upon the 
recent enforcement in that city of regulations 
relating to the lighting of basements by the inser- 


tion of glass slabs in the pavement, which regu- 


lations, it is complained, are a serious curtailment 
of the privileges which property-owners have 
hitherto enjoyed. Prior to the retirement of Mr. 
W. Till from the office of city surveyor the rule 
was to allow pavement-lights a foot wide along 
two-thirds of the frontages where they were 
desired, the corporation exacting no payment 
and making no special conditions. The result 

has been that a very large number of business 
premises in Birmingham haye been so planned as 
to admit of the use of basements for offices, show- 
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rooms, and so forth, the value of the property 
being thereby considerably enhanced, and the 
rates being proportionately enriched. Some time 
ago it was intimated to persons who were about 
to erect properties on these lines that the pave- 
ment-lights would only be sanctioned subject to 
payment of 5s. per annum for each light of 6ft. 
by 2ft., the arrangement to be terminable at 
three months’ notice. Agreements to this 
effect were entered into in some cases; but other 
persons concerned have taken . the view that not 
only is. the exaction of a rental for the use of a 
payement-light illegal, but that the reservation 
as to the continuance of the light seriously 
vitiates the property -owner’s title, rendering the 
leasing of basements so precarious as to leave no 
alternative but to revert to the primitive cellar or 
comparatively dark storeroom. Apart altogether 
from the depreciation in the value of the property 
to the extent of the charge now imposed, many 
building-owners do not consider themselves justi- 
fied in going to the expense of constructing base- 
ments, and entering into leases with tenants for 
their occupation, if they are under liability to 
forfeit their pavement-lights at the caprice of 
another surveyor or a newly-constituted public 
works committee. Building-owners have, of 


_ course, the option of setting back their frontages 


so as to allow of the areas being constructed on 
their own land, but this would not only involve 
the sacrifice of a portion of the site, but might 
lead to many irregularities in the building-line. 
The city surveyor (Mr. John Price) states that 
the regulation has been adopted in order that the 
corporation may receive an equitable return for 
expense to which they are put in connection with 
pavement-lights, and also with a view to pre- 
serving the rights of the public in regard to the 


footpaths and the space beneath them. The new 


arrangement is in some respects only tentative, 
and it is not improbable that it will be modified it 
it appears to the committee to operate oppressively 
where properties with extensive frontages are 
concerned. 


Tue Canadian Government decided last month 
on a change of policy regarding timber 
regulations applicable to the North-West and 
Manitoba. Timber reserves will be maintained. 


_ With this object in view the heavier timber belts 


will be withdrawn from settlement and the 
young trees will be preserved so as to foster a 
growth for the future. Guardians will be 
appointed to protect the reserves, particularly in 
the Turtle and Moose Mountain regions. Fires 
will be prevented as far as possible, and the 
settlers will be restrained from cutting young 
trees. Another step in contemplation is the 
devotion of labour and money toward the laying 
out of an effective fireeuard. A fund for this 
object was voted at the last Session of Parliament. 
At the summit of the reserves mentioned are 
numerous lakes. These are to be connected by 
wide roads, which, when completed, will form an 


- effective barrier to the progress of fire, it is 


of some beautiful antique silver. 


thought. The theory is that the open spaces and 
the lakes will constitute an efficient firebreak. 


Own Saturday night Mr. Harry Hems celebrated 
the 318t anniversary of his finding of the lucky 
horseshoe and first arrival in Exeter by preparing 
a hot supper at his studio in Longbrook-street, of 
which 82 of his staff and a few personal friends 
partook. One of the large studios was converted, 
for the nonce, into a baronial banqueting hall, a 
large 15th-century oak screen now being restored, 
standing at the further end, adding to the effect. 
It was here a string band discoursed music, 
whilst in the intervals between Mrs. George 
Packham (née Hems), the Misses Hems, and Mr. 
A. Stevenz presided at the piano. Messrs. Hiscox 
and Tyndal White also gave solos on the violin 
and the ’cello. Before the toasts commenced, 
Mr. Frank Dyer, as senior employé, made on 
behalf of his fellow-workmen an apparently un- 
expected presentation to Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons as a small testimony of the high opinion they 
held for father and sons. The gift took the form 
Mr. Harry 
Hems, supported by Councillors Orchard and 
Sidney Herbert, occupied the chair, and Mr. 
Greville C. Hems was in the vice-chair. After 
the loyal toasts, on the proposition of the chairman, 


_ the honoured memory of Stephen Shute, John 


Churchill, Mark Brock, Tom Cunningham, and 
William A. Lee, former workmen, was drunk in 
solemn silence. Councillor Sidney Herbert then 
proposed the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Continued 
success and long life to Harry Hems and his sons.’” 


E 3 The toast was drunk enthusiastically with musical 


honours. Mr. Harry Hems, in his reply, said 
since he came to Exeter 31 years ago that day, he 
had spent a quarter of a million of money in con- 
nection with his business. He was glad to think 
that during the past twelve months since they last 
met under similar circumstances he had never 
said a single unkind word to one of them. Messrs. 
Greville C. and Harry 'T. Hems having also 
suitably responded, music and conviviality became 
the order of the evening. 


AN exposition of Pearson’s Automatic Tire- 
alarm and Heat Indicator was given at the 
Charing Cross Hotel on Monday. The apparatus 
is undoubtedly a useful one. It gives instant 
indication of any dangerous rise in the tempera- 
ture of any place by closing an electric circuit 
and ringing an alarm-bell at any place. At pre- 
sent West Ham and other outlying suburbs only 
are in position to take full advantage of such a 
system, owing to the high charges of the National 
Telephone Company; but if the telephone ser- 
vice were municipalised, as it ought to be, and if 
fire insurance companies reduced their premiums 
proportionately, as they should do for buildings 
thus protected, there should be practically no 
limit to the adoption of this extremely ingenious 
and inexpensive apparatus. 


‘Prrririre, Limtrep,’’ which is launched this 
week with a capital of £300,000, is formed to 
work a new cement, which we noticed some time 
back, and which was again described in a paper 
read before the Architectural Association by Mr. 
H. D. Searles- Wood, which we gave on p. 680 
in our issue of Noy. 12. Petrifite is composed 
principally of magnesite, and it has the property 
of binding together almost any kind of waste 
material, such as slate-dust, sea-sand, slag, &c., 
into useful building blocks. 
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CHIPS. 


The new system of sewerage at Sidmouth was 
opened on Wednesday. The plan adopted was 
prepared by Mr. James Mansergh, and under it all 
the lower parts of the town have been re-sewered. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board have approved 
of plans of alterations and additions to the con- 
valescent home at Leavesden Asylum for the purpose 
of enlarging the building for use as an isolation 
hospital. 


Sir George Newnes, Bart., has intimated his in- 
tention of presenting his native town of Matlock 
with the undertaking of the Matlock Cable Tram- 
way Company, Limited. The property is valued at 
£20,000, and this unique tramway connects Matlock 
Bridge with Matlock Bank, up a precipitous hill, 


The death is reported from Morecambe of Mr. A. 
Baxter after a lingering illness. The deceased was 
sixty-two years of age, and was for fifteen years a 
member of the old Morecambe Burial Board. He 
carried on a successful joinery business in Union- 
street, in that town. 


On Thursday afternoon in last week the science 
buildings, which have been erected on the grounds 
of the Wolverhampton Grammar School, were 
opened. The cost of the new structure has been 
£2,000. The buildings are twostories in height, and 
the accommodation includes a lecture-room, a pre- 
paration-room, a storeroom, and a balance-room on 
the ground-floor; and on the first floor are a 
chemical laboratory and a physical laboratory. 
Mr. H. Willcock was the builder, and Mr. G. H. 
Stanger the architect. 


No less a sum than £200,548 was registered at the 
Estate Exchange last week as the results of the 
sales held at the Mart; and, in addition to this, a 
sale of City-road freeholds and New River shares 
was held by Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield, 
bringing the gross aggregate to nearly a quarter of 
a million. There was no lack of demand for in- 
vestments in house property; and, as has been the 
case for the greater part of the year, prices were 
very firm. 


Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Canterbury, held a sitting in the parish church of 
Chiddingstone, near Penshurst, on Saturday, to 
hear an application for a faculty to authorise the 
removal of all the fittings in the church and monu- 
mental slabs in the pavements (but ultimately to 
restore and, in many respects, to alter the same), so 
as to lay down a cement concrete flooring, and for 
removing, if necessary, bodies interred within the 
church, and to re-inter them in the churchyard. 
The architect, Mr. M. E. Macartney, was examined, 
as well as the rector and churchwardens. The 
Chancellor decreed that no bodies are to be removed 
from their resting-places, and gave directions as to 
reverently covering over all graves, and as to the 
final restoration of the church. He also decreed 
the faculty to issue. The alterations and improve- 
ments will cost £800. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moypay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. ‘‘Re- 
port on the Third Series of Experiments 
on Brickwork,’ by W. C. Street and 
Max. Clarke. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts. ‘' Guttapercha,’’ 
Cantor Lecture No. 3, by Dr. Eugene 
F. A. Obach. 8 p.m. 

Society of Nngineers. 
Meeting and Dinner. 

Bristol Society of Architects. ‘ A Visit 
to a Cistercian Monastery,” by G. H. 
Oatley. 8 p.m. ; 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural So- 


Annual General 


eiety. ‘Some Byzantine Churches in 
Greece,” by 8. D. Kitson. 7.30 p.m, 
TurspAy.—Institution of Civil Engineers. “The Great 


Land Slides on the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway in British Columbia,” by Robert ° 
B. Stanton. 8 p.m. 


WepDNEsDAY.—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Exhi- 
bition of Objects of Ecclesiological 
Interest. 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Purification of Sewage 
by Bacteria,” by Samuel Rideal, D.Se., 
8 p.m. 4 
Distribution of Prizes to students of the 
Trades Training School, &c., by Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., at Carpenters’ 


Hall. 8.30 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Society. 
“ Normandy,” by J. Forbes. 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay.—Society of Architects. Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Lessons of the Late London Fire,” St. 


James’s Hall Piccadilly. 8 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘ House Decora= 
tion,’”” by L. A. Shuffrey. 7.30 p.m. 


OO 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


DECEMBER lith, ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, at 

No. 9, Conduit-street, W.,7.30 p.m, Paper by Mr. L. A. SHUFFREY, 
on “* HOUSE DECORATION.” - 

E. HOWLEY SIM, 


G. B. CARVILL, 


The Society of Arehttects. 


Founded 1884. 


\ Hon. Secs. 


Incorporated 18938. 


The SECOND ORDINARY MEETING of the Society of Architects 
for the SeS8sion 1897-98 will be held at the Rooms of the Society, at 
St. Jameg’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., on THURSDAY, December 16th, 1897, 
at Eight o’c’ock p.m., when a DISCUSSION will take place on 
“THE LESSONS OF THE LATE LONDON At this 
meeting smoking will be permitted. 

ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 
MONTAGU BALDWIN, M.A., Sec. 


FIRE.” 


e¢—_—_—__—_ 


Trade Peis. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Liverpoon.—A memorial has been forwarded by 
the Liverpool Operative House Painters’ Society to 
the master painters of Liverpool and district, in 
which they state : ‘‘ Having only had an advance of 
3d. per hour since 1874, and other branches of the 
building trade 1d. and 13d. during that period, we 
request your consideration of the following altera- 
tion of Rule 3: Wages shall be paid by the hour 
all_the year round, at the rate of 9d. per hour, 
This and other alterations to come into force on 
May 1, 1898.7’ 

———_—__—_ = ¢§ —_____- 


A steam laundry and other additions are about to 
be made to the workhouse at York, at a cost of 
about £5,000. 


A new industry—brickmaking—is being started 
near Wisbech. Arrangements have been made for 
the purchase of 126 acres of freehold land about 
four miles from Wisbech adjoining the Midland and 
G.N. Joint Railway on the south side and the Sea 
Dyke-road on the north side. 


Owing to the favourable season, it has been 
possible to push the works of the electric mountain 
railway from Zermatt to Gorner-grat, which has 
gradients up to 25 per cent., so as to enable an 
official trial trip of the electric locomotives being 
performed before the winter sets in. The electrical 
equipment of the line has been supplied by Messrs. 
Brown, Boveri, and Co., of Baden, Switzerland, 
and marks an advance in the direct application of 
three-phase currents—viz., without rotary trans- 
formation to continuous current. 


The committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
to inquire into the system of ventilation of tunnels 
on the Metropolitan Railway in their report con- 
clude that by far the most satisfactory mode of deal- 
ing with the ventilation of the tunnels would be by 
the adoption of electric traction. The committee 
consider the ventilation of the tunnels by means of 
fans would be practicable; but state that, in view 
of the probable adoption of electric traction in the 
near future, it can hardly be expected that the com- 
pany would incur the expense of at once providing 
artificial ventilation, and that if they did it would 
probably defer the more satisfactory solution of the 
question, 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Hackney Electric Lighting Schemes <9. :stedc wrasse ce aaoeode Pecsaeacas tramte Ukw open co uene oases tees ee Soe oe Geo. Grocott, Vestry “lerx. Town Hall, Hackney ... psseceeptdioal Dec. 1f 
Westminster—Block of Dwellings, Millbank Prison Site ......... London County Council..... .. T. Bell, Clerk, Spring-gardens, S.W.......:......c00ece0s ihn astouns 0 in Hae 
Nottingham—Laying-out and Planting Basford New Cemetery. £100, £59 .............. .- Samuel G. Johnson, ‘fown Clerk, Nottingham .............. Bean aote Niet eee 
Dorking—W orkhouse Infirmary (£4,000 limit) © ........ce. cece GNo first) £155 £5 20.2. eee n ee Geo. Scales, Clerk to Guardians, 35, High-street, Dorking «............. 4, 15 
Nottingham —Designs for Basford Cemetery Buildings : Chapels, ; : 
Grematorium, ‘Lodges, 862045. 25, 5d sock Mader ureceeseuvacdsentaues a ees ELQO; CDOs 7.5 ctor cera er bikes. ereeatee kere Samuel G. Johnson, Town Clerk, Nottingham ........ccccceecee « seeeeeees Pee 3 
Menai Bridge —Landing Pier (£3,000 limit) ...............:5.,0ccceseces LAO. -. 50s. ja ccounsveshepieius ore ence ters Thos. Hughes, Clerk, Min-y-Den, Menai Bridge ................ceseeeeeees 9 18 
Festiniog—Temporary Eisteddfod Pavilion for 10,000 (£900 x 
MATEISG) 2 Fe Racy sitont ide cewsteces actus eee ee no wage ofibee eae ONGITR OAS scrote di Ee, Sat hah on Wm. Jones, Hon. Sec., Pavilion Committee, Blaenau, Festiniog...... ,, 17 
East Finchley —Mortuary Chapel in Islington Cemetery ¢.....0.... .i.ccseseecosecece-cvsscesse ay cossessoossveceseeece Wm. F. Dewey. Clerk, Vestry Hall, Islington .0...........:ccsesseeeeeneeeee Pap Shei 
Bootle—Fire Brigade and Police Stations (£14,000 and £1,590 
BUNS) Fe sate ere Secbani> indckavo@oerasepacteasvctanaaete ate Pa eee 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ..... fee canadSoen J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle, Lanes ..........cccescceseseeeee eee Toe 
Alizrmecham—UO D.C. Offices. 4. <0) sosc cts Foavsueueeaivlomens freee Fane AN Ny eel O Seven Vee ints deomasee tasty ite kesa eee J, Stokes, Clerk, 64, Market-street, Altrincham .............:s:0cecee0 es 
Crich—Water-Supply Scheme (3,100 population)......... kita .« 15 Guineas, 5 Guineas .......c.....c0s00 Joseph Pym, Clerk; Balpery .ic2. <icic.c.. sos coves dae sg ada tenes ee 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital .........0....cccccseceerwseee weep LOOS LOO) SLB uF scoeckds aclcacseeseroreees J. Nicholson, Hon. See, Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia ., 
Leicester —Motor Refuse Carts. .s-:. 0.02 noasns, cased eavset ete omens GCorporataon: "oy. %a.tr-etesceiers cares cones E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Leicester .................s:ssessseeseeeee 
Port Elizabeth—Free Library (Assessors, Sir F. Blaine and ‘ ’ 
R, H. Hammersley-Hunan —£22,000 limit) .....0....c0c.ccsceseeseeee 100 Guineas, 50 Guineas . G. Oettle, Librarian, Port Elizabeth, S.A. .Jiccc.......csscacstanseee Feat gate Feb. 15 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) ............ ..sse-ccecones - 500dol., 250dol..........000008 . Sec. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York ......... v- 28. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne —New Infirmary (local Architects) . (No first) £150, £100, £50 Secretary Building Committee, Newcastle ..............e:ceseseeeereeees ere: Ta | 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes ...........-.60--ss00eeeeseees . 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas .......,...c0cc0ee Joseph Pym, Clerk, Belper........ .. Fa aed oh onacnoinn. ca eta cntseed eae «May 2 
Wadebridge —Schoolroom, adjoining Wesleyan Church............ (NO finst)- £5 io sesetses awa coecexe se «se Walter O. Wellington, Sec., Building Com., Wadebridge, Cornwall. — 
Lymington—New Forest Hall (Limited to Hampshire Architects) 25 Guineas .............. rs BERT a as Clerk to Hall Committee, Lymington............cc.cccccceseseesesesseeeees aad at 
Berwick —Police Station (£3,000 to £4,009 limit) ..........cessssseeee £50, £20 tee caveat ness Rrvaneavecsccen The Town Clerk, Berwick-on-T weed ..........ssccsceccscvssesseucseesstecvees ice 


LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 


( BUILDINGS. 
Chorley—Infectious Wards, Administrative Block, &c., Heath a8 : ; 

Charnook 07. iiicasea murs et eee eee 5 fe Ere ee fy repre Joint Hospital Board .............0.00.05 Jolly and Buckley, Architects, High-street, Chorley ....... ie Stase¥ash ven 
Darfield—Ten Houses ...,,........ Ten Veh ov cae Powigade (rasa na wbaseoss <anvtad aang teeeat Aopen: 2 zs. A. B. Linford, Architect, Kelvin Cottage, Wombwell.......... tesco sae kEa eee 
Hatfield—Mortuary .................. eh ee es int te OVEYSCETS vec cecsscvesese Mas rho A. Whitby. Assistant Overseer, North-road, Hatfield......:..... PS eb: 
Neyland—Baptist Chapel at Neyland. -.....005.c.csoscxss dvds ncssdagrinces civnas teathecscoecconn ete 8. Wiison Edwards, Architect, Beach Mount Villa, Mumbles..........,, 11 
Macclesfield—Construction of Vaults and Entombments at ; : ; 

Cemetery (for Three Years) eyo @Pazsedan sue Ge taeeats te wees Sane Cemetery Committee ......:..0..0....c00e W. Fred. Taylor, Town Clerk, Macclesfield..........c0:ccecsseesseeceeesreess js LF 
Campbeltown—Temporary Hospital .............0.. Cofporation | m.civa recente oe ee James Fullarton, Master of Works, Campbeltown ..........-. acayy Lt 
Hull—Alterations to Workhouse, Beverley-road ..... Guardians of Sculeoates Union ...... J. P. Chatham, Clerk, Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, Hull anes thes, ake 
Gr angemouth—Sixteen Houses, Marshall-street Co-operative Building Soeiety......... G. D. Page, Architect, Old Glebe Chambers, Falkirk yy lt 
Hammersmith, W.—Disinfecting Chamber and Van Buildings, , 

Chancellor S-TORG detees: ence Bee ee a ee A H. Mair, Surveyor, Hammersmith ......... »» 13 
St. Johnstown’s Castle — Alterations and Repairs +. amneia te ee eveoway tte on at w+ KH. A. Hackett, Architect, Clonmel ...7......50.s..cerescaecssseveveees aT eat P 
‘Trimdon —Board: School's s.0 ice ee ee = 
Gelli— Congregational Chapel «......................, Sane we 
Guildford—Extension of Produce Shed in Cattle Market iE 
Llangynidr—A dditions to National Schools Be 
Upholland—Waterworks Workshops, 3.40c228 i ie 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Primitive Methodist Schools ae 
Morecambe —Additions to House .....e..ecseccccescssscee., oo : . » 13 
Chester-le-Street —Shop and Wareroom in Market oat 
Nottingham —Additions to Lunatic Asylum ................ ; G. 'T. Hine, Architect, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster tae ae 
Birstall—A ddition to Shop, Market-place <a n.iran trae aa eh ee ee eee John H. Brearley, Architect, Hanover-street, Batley ............... ety a8: 
Dewsbury—Iron Shed at Gasworks ............. 00. Miia aa seatnee en ee St ae G. Trevelyan Lee, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Dewsbury .................. Te! 
vemos Station — Cottage 25.0.0 cecsceslsecoees ASE Ee Dee Great Western Railway Co............. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W...............:-.0cee-ceree ee lk 
Annakera—Cottages at Monaghan-road Crossing ...... ...cccc000 ss Great Nrthern Railway Co. (Ireland) T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ...... eee ¢ | 
To eaester:—Btables and Coach-house, Crouch-street. ............... Corporation 2 Si-scc.tee eee oats a eee Herbert Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester....... « » 14 
ere, Devon—Cottages ....... SAS eth hands Sa Soe Great Western Railway Co. . G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, Woa.....scccsccee eeeeeseeee ead 
i eves —Additions to Wilts Lunatie Asylum Soe ae ae ee ee . Charles 8. Adye, County Surveyor, County Offices, Trowbrid sag ace 

eink, Guildford—Additions, Feyer Hospital ....... ... Joint Hospital Board.. ......... . E. L. Lunn, Architect, 36, High-street, Guildford ..............:.:s000e » 14. 
ae a Stores and Residential Quarters, Patrick’s Quay. ... City of Cork Steam Company ......... James F. McMullen, M.S.A., Architect, 30, South Mall, Cork...... .. Tree | 
tS ae Bridge Station, Devon—Cottuges ........ 3 ... Great Western Railway Co............. G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W..,....:...0cscssscsesseceeresnvenee = G55 12 

ound-lane Crossing, Portadown—Cout ages sasnaek oe Great Nrthern Railway Co. (Ireland) T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ........... eer G 

$b sion Zouand's ana) optus ageshgiy dures sue leraN vees mune cen dedls Sie nekee Seetee ene ae S. Rivett, M.S.A., Architect, 3, South Quay, Great Yarmouth ........ igs dO 
Collineh zy Peek adsan ance Fowey Yacht Club Sampson Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth ................c:.c0se0es cise igs" Ge 
Ba hae am Bridge—Organ Chamber and Vestry, Bridge Church ..0..0..0..-.-cse0ce serene, steresseaee C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., Architect, The College, Durham ......... ,, 15 
= t own— Cemetery Buildings |. ss-saseeiens. SAREE ere nca te ha Board of Guardians......... ....00......5- J.D. Cope, Clerk, Loughlinsto wn <i.c...s. <sessssnevees epee ieee Fade eee A) 
z a ge and Dwelling-house, St. Catherine’s-road ......... William ‘Fletcher. s25..21.5.,.0.0hc.s0c0 John Forrest, Architect, 129, High-street, Forres ........ ....sces:csesee » (1 
poe end—Railway Tavern, Cliff EOWM-LOA Ao covs cick das meatus sa Tae Se ware raccinougrn as yea Thompson and Greenhalgh, Bank Chambers, Southend-on-Sea ...... » 15 
Ae sesbury “Laundry, Fever Hospital i sve viene ae Urban District Council .................. H. A. Badham. Town Clerk, Tewkesbury ................. oapPae uae oaeeas” pg ELD 
= artburn—Additions to Landien, Heartburn a, isrcvecrcarscserestattrs MM, Robinson tice arn ottonesnaivaets A. Whipham, A.RI.B.A., 59, High-street, Stockton-on-Tees......... 5, 15 
sete ee —Electric Lighting Station, Buccleuch-street ........0..:..sssessecscccccevscsscse Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness .. uke » 15 
Y oc yr—Piggery at Eglosmerther Farm. Aas Betas Rae James Freethy .. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro .............. » 16 
Wol Steed Carriage-Building Shops............0.00. cece sees North-Eastern Railway Co. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, N.E.R. Offices, York.. ries 1p 

0. ses ampton—A dditional Platform and AWnings .5.5.,, 720s Midland Railway Co.. ... James Williams, Secretary, Derby ..............¢:0-c11-ssees oh, uot ogee S16 
cn ts tg Library..... sieve an sts sacs Sp yon eens et poed ane ras POCRTARS Spoeaea ee HS PE LU TREO RE AL tReet SA ee eae Jolly and Buckley, Architects, High-street, Chorley ..................:. 9) 16 
The ey, Kent—Four Pairs of Cottages ........ .. Bromley Co-operative Society ......... E. Bragg, East-street, Bromley ...,.........:00 Diade etvreneas eee piace eee EELS 
“ nwrtyd Wells—Three Houses and Shope j.5.5°ha iia ache vie ee, ee David Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Llandilo wstyeisevaren gy 16 
ss ncoats, Manchester— Additional Stabling... .. pSecar secant P Midland Railway Co.................0000. James Williams, pager Derby>j.tele waco ont ees Seopa ade stag a6 

ridlington Quay—Four Houses, East Side... WiarBald wits, i's). o, Srcee eects » 16 
Sod ae pa van give Shs uragny ue Pola Seya tiglens Agate ee Mrs... Cummings 7e7-- beatae ce ee 

yern = Jamber Engine-Shed |. .:...5° na chee Midland Railway Co.............0....0008 16 
Horsforth—Seven Houses and Shop. New-road Side ........... 65 coscessesssecseneeses af ee BES ra eR ‘ Wz 
: reat 1 = 
“a sowed 
~ ae ke 
a ” = 
-Offices, Central Electric Station ..........00...0.. arporation + % .;.0e5.1 cece » i 
South Bank—A ditions, Police Station ..............0..., antes Ni tlt Riding County Council. : 1S= 
Mpa Burton — Wesleyan Chane and School. ........ Rare tee en ERE A 4 5s » 20 

y islyn — tions, Ponilanffaith School ........... ne : 
Briton Ferry—Villa Residence .............. Sena 2 a noe CS EES eee ae ce ™ 
Shrenwell Cross, Tipperary —Two Schools ee ree poe? aS tate Be ap aoe 
Bark nally —Dispensar SR an eyo +++... Guardians of Enniskillen Union ... x ZL 
= §—Electric Light Station, East-street .................. 0, Urban District Council .....0.0.......5.. w 2t 
pons Ayres — Central Railway Station (cost, 4,000.000 Plastres): -22.- ses Scat cen es Re rea¥e 3 » 26 

ae ~Thirty-two Two-story Tenements, Cornwall-street, : f 
Bideford ie Cottages, George Leigh-street v...c.cscccssessesssee, Sanitary Committee ..........cccc The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester ............:..c000 eeesreeneee kat oes 
attancne tuned and Repairs, Post Office ...o.sc.eccscsescocess Bideford Bridge Trustees............... Charles W. Hole, Bridge Steward’s Office, Bideford .......... ates aoe a 
Bumley— is ‘ irty-six Two-story Tenements, Chester-street ... Sanitary Committee ...............0.002. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester ............cccccs sesenssescerees gp 29 
Feinte age ante. 1 (toe ane n tne Station, tae. Bae ee Piece t nce G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town ‘Str Eau den cetane teen’ fl - 

Scho SULA TER) 2, acu, cea tan Mee ee chool Board........ PO oO Be eee ion-ro: D-S84 rr asstenas 
Copenh agen—Repairing Cemented “Walls “oF Minas aideaee ool Boar A. R. Chamberlayne, Clerk, Station-road, Clacton-on-Sea » 8 
vip 1 rie eek i ee Ree Enon aerate bah eee ee Corporation’ @--.cigime last F. Meldahl, Copenhagen ......... TE ee sds ocads rope ee ahs 
adywell, S.E.— Workhouse for 800 Perso .. E. Pitts Fenton, Clerk, 30, Tanner-street, S.E.. .......cccscecceeves oe ny 
.. J. Sellars and Son, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury, Lanes......... — 
.. Peterson and Lawson, Architects, 1, Bank-street, Bradford ........... — 
.. A. C. Rowley, Architect, 20, Nicholas-street, Bristol ....... hae 
H Lun. Cameron, Architect, Inverness .............c0..c0ecc0esueeee Papers ae — 
Rea Bex He ... A. A. Gibson. Architect, 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate ..... hte —_— 
ay s Sn SR: shureh-street, Fleetwood ....c...c.«csd@seccesscheuun ee teen a ear: 
Colmoneli Aprahine oer mrative Clubhowse cn. Op Ganaings, Atebdiher High-stent, Dudiey stan eee 
Castleford —Victoria Hotel UTCH oes... Alex. Petrie, Architect, 134, Wellington-street, Colchester ............ — 
Consett—Fifteen Houses.” ... A. Hartley, Architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford ..........::.::20+8 ._ 
Colchester —Reinstating Two Hose ... J- Bloom, 9, High West-street, Sunderland............... By omer te Pan oe 
Blackpool—Four Detached Houses ... C. E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Colchester .......:0-seeecre 
te ttretseseseeregeerssecrsere GOldsmith and Son, 63, Faulkner-street, Manchester ..............0060 = 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1897. 


LESSONS FROM THE GREAT 
CITY FIRE. 


as evidence already given before the 
City coroner in his inquiry into the 
cause of the great City fire practically con- 
firms much of what we have said, that the 
buildings in the area destroyed, amounting 
to four acres, were built according to the 
requirements of the old Building Acts in 
force at the time, and were therefore not in 
accordance with our recent building law. 
According to the evidence given by Mr. E. 
Woodthorpe, F.R.1.B.A., district surveyor 
of the northern division of the City, many of 
the buildings burned down were erected 
during the lifetime of his father, and had 
been much altered within the last 18 years. 
Except the four walls, external and party 
structures, there was little or nothing of afire- 
resisting nature in the buildings; indeed, the 
only surprise is that there have not been 
more fires. They were, in fact, merely 
brick shells, filled with inflammable fittings 
and stocks of goods. In another particular 
our remark is borne out that the ironwork 
let into the stonework let the buildings 
down, and to this cause was responsible a 
great deal of the damage and collapse of 
walls. ‘‘ Very few walls,” Mr. Woodthorpe 
said, ‘‘remained upright: several had col- 
lapsed that had been shaken by the sudden 
expansion and contraction of the ironwork, 
and the stone and brickwork were damaged 
by the excessive heat’—a statement which 
goes to prove the absolute uncertainty of 
Ironwork, or the so-called “fireproof” 
ae of buildings erected at that period. 
_ We were unaware whether there were many 
buildings in the destroyed area which could 
be classed as ‘‘ fire-resisting.”” According to 
this witness, there “‘was not a single floor 
throughout the burned-out area that was 
fireproof or fire-resisting in any way.” But 
as there was ironwork in some of the ware- 
houses, which had helped to pull about the 
walls, it seems probable that there had been 
attempts in this direction, though they were 
anything but perfect, and that the ironwork 
was put up under former provisions. The 
number of ‘dangerous structure”’ notices 
served by the borough surveyor since the fire, 
and the number of walls that had collapsed, 
show the dangerous condition of walls in 
which iron has been fixed in rigid connection. 
_ Then as to the interiors of these buildings, 
we learn that from the floors to the ceilings 
were practically ‘‘ large wooden pigeon-holes 
with narrow passages between,” that the 
staircases were of wood, the walls and ceil- 
ings match-lined—conditions most favour- 
able to the rapid spread of fire. And we may 


be sure that this woodwork was dried almost 
to the point of ignition, especially the match- 


lined ceilings. But what is there to prevent 
warehouses being built now with wooden 
linings and ceilings, and with ill-protected 


_ Staircases and wellholes? We know several 


warehouses and factories and offices full of 


: wood-lined partitions where naked lights are 
new Building Act are not followed. And 
_ how many of these buildings are provided 


used, staircases not inclosed by walls or fire- 
resisting partitions, where the rules of the 


with fireproof doors of iron, or, if provided, 
are kept closed? Several openings in the 
warehouses in Jewin-street had no iron doors. 
The Building Act is powerless to cope with 


this danger, even though providing the 
Means. 


nei Then we are told that local authori- 
ties are not able to enforce new rules; that 
they have no statutory authority to prevent 
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reconstruction on the same principle as the 
old. The new regulation as to party-walls— 
that they should be 8ft. above the roof—may 
be insisted on; but the surveyor cannot 
prevent well-holes. Again, only those build- 
ings used wholly or in part as dwellings are 
preyed with trap-doors or other access to 
roof, 

The evidence showed that Winchester 
House, where there had been several fires, 
resisted the spread of the flames, owing to 
the fact that its floors were of iron and 
concrete, and there was a stone staircase. 
Mr. J. W. Penfold, F.R.1.B.A., bore out the 
evidence of Mr. Woodthorpe, and his remarks 
on the narrowness of the former streets, 
which varied from 11ft, 6in. at Aldersgate- 
street to 15ft. 3in. at Red Cross-street, are 
important. The Goldsmiths’ Company were 
freeholders of the Cripplegate area, and 
many improvements had been made by them. 
The total ground-rent was about £14,000. 
Other questions were raised of a subsidiary 
kind as to the coal and water supply ; but the 
chief points of interest are those of structural 
resistance to fire. No doubt it would be 
impossible to expect the same fire-resisting 
construction in a warehouse as that of many 
City buildings; but the least that ought to 
be done would be to insist on iron and 
concrete floors, iron doors to all openings 
and windows, and proper escapes. 

A large and influential deputation of 
owners, occupiers, and ratepayers of Cripple- 
gate attended a meeting of the City Com- 
mission of Sewers, to state what great losers 
they had been by the fire. They proposed 
several street improvements, to render the 
area less crowded by buildings and to give 
better access to the warehouses in the narrow 
streets and alleys which abound in this part 
of the City. One of the schemes approved 
by the deputation was that of Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, a late member, to construct a 
wide new street from the corner of St. Giles’s 
Church diagonally through the scene of 
the fire to Aldersgate-street, Barbican, and 
Goswell-road and Long-lane. This road 
would be a direct line of thoroughfare from 
the Hast End to the markets and Holborn 
via Fore-street, London Wall, &c. It would 
also relieve the traffic at the Mansion House. 
Jewin-street must also be reconstructed, as 
there the houses are back to back, and 
offer great facilities for the spread of fire. 
The memorial was referred to the Improve- 
ment Committee for consideration. The 
reconstruction scheme cannot be delayed, 
and whatever plan be adopted, the widening 
of the spaces between the blocks of building 
is of the first importance. 

——_—_—_? === ¢- —______ 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS PRIZE 
DESIGNS. 


W HETHER under the Academical régime 

there is something repressive of artistic 
genius we will not now discuss: certain it is 
that the Royal Academy Schools have not 
achieved any eminent success. What can 
be more disappointing than the amusing, 
almost comical, display of talent exhibited 
under the name of Historical Painting, the 
numerous competitive efforts for which have 
so far fallen short of the most ordinary 
standard that the Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship have not been awarded? Sir HE. J. 
Poynter, the President, in distributing the 
prizes, speaking of the results, had to 
acknowledge, in regard to painting, which 
always held the principal place, as it was 
the most popular art of the three, that :— 
‘* Amongst the paintings in the gold medal 
competition were more than one which just 
fell short of the combined qualities that went 
to make a great work.’ It was, at least, 
discouraging that out of a large number of 
competitors for the subject given, ‘‘ Cleopatra 
Clandestinely Introduced into the Presence 
of Ceesar,” not one was thought worthy to 
receiye the medal. We see every conceivable 
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presentment of the Egyptian queen, graceful 
and coarse, refined and voluptuous, many 
of them hard and commonplace conceptions, 
and a few not unlike ballet dancers; but the 
way in which she is introduced, bodily dragged 
into the presence of Ozsar, or disclosed 
accidentally by the removal of draperies 
and Oriental wraps, is quite amusing. 
Then we see equal diversity in the conception 
and treatment of Augustus. In some cases 
he looks a ‘beak’ or sitting magistrate of 
a Metropolitan police-court, except for his 
Imperial robe ; in others he is a diminutive, 
pallid old man. Here we have him in all 
the pomp and ceremonial display of the 
Imperial palace; there he is painted as if 
he were crouching behind a desk or just 
entering a room. In short, the many and 
opposite conceptions appear humorous, if 
not ludicrous. In landscape painting there 
is a more agreeable standard of quality. 
Waning light and shade are more determin- 
able elements than those involved in a figure 
composition, and hence the studies for ‘An 
Afterglow” are more successful. Alfred 
Priest wins the Turner Gold Medal and 
Scholarship of £50. The competition for 
‘A Lock” shows afew clever works, and the 
prize is awarded to C. M. Q. Orchardson. The 
designs for the decoration for a public build- 
ing, subject ‘Spring,’ show some inyen- 
tion. Miss Mary E. I. Brickdale wins the 
£40 prize for a design, which we shall 
publish. The composition is clever, and the 
scheme of colour decorative. 

The architectural designs are not equal to 
our expectations, The subject given, ‘A 
Nobleman’s Country House,’ demanded not 
only an acquaintance with Domestic archi- 
tecture in its best periods, but also an ex- 
perience of the requirements of a gentleman’s 
residence in the country. Not everyone could 
bring these qualifications to the task, 
although a list of accommodation was fur- 
nished. Mr. Archibald H. Christie has 
taken the Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship (£200). His plan is broken, 
but fairly compact. A porte-cochére is pro- 
vided on the entrance side, leading to a large 
hall with principal staircase. A cloakroom and 
lavatory on the left side, anda billiard-room 
on the right hand, are well arranged. A 
butler’s pantry and corridor, access from 
kitchen offices, a serving-room near the 
dining-room, leave little to be desired 
in arrangement. The dining-room, sitting- 
room, and drawing-room occupy a pro- 
jecting centre in the garden front, the 
business rooms are located in a wing, and the 
kitchen block on the other side. The internal 
corridor to these offices is not well lighted. 
The external design is shown by a carefully- 
drawn ink perspective, a Late Domestic 
Gothic building of stone. The windows are 
mullioned, and the entrance front is gabled. 
These gables are simply coped in stone, with 
rounded apices; and a very plain, almost 
hard, stone treatment is shown without any 
attempt at detail. The porch is repulsively 
plain and heavy. No. 222 has a clever quad- 
rangular plan, and courtyard in centre. The 
hall is on the south-west side, with a wide cor- 
ridor to reception rooms along a terrace. The 
business entrance, secretary's and steward’s 
rooms, with their own corridor, are on the 
north-west side, and the kitchen offices on 
the north-east form a projecting wing. 
The hall is 60ft. by 30ft., the large drawing- 
room 26ft. by 23ft., with projecting mullion 
bays. A Tudor style is adopted, with bay 
windows; these and the details are weak. 
The lighting, partly by inner court, has been 
considered; the plan is better than the 
exterior design. _ No. 223 is a very confused 
plan. It hasa hall in centre 50ft. by 30ft., and 
open court, which lights the principal stairs 
and butler’s. pantry. The front corridor is 
ill-lighted, also. the servants’ corridor in 
office block. .The plan is cut up by breaks, 
which would entail cost. The design 1s_ 
chiefly of stone, with half-timber in gables 
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of small drawing-room, &¢.—-a mixture of 
material that is hardly justifiable. The 
drawings and perspective show a masterly 
hand. Several other designs, some very 

retentious Italian and Classic buildings, are 

ung. No. 215 is in Georgian taste. The 
plan is symmetrical, with large central 
octagon hall, round which are grouped the 
reception-rooms. The vestibule is on the 
north-east side, and the kitchen offices and 
billiard-room, &c., form wings. ‘The per- 
spective shows the site laid out in straight 
avenues and parterres. No. 220 is another 
brick mansion in the same style, with wings, 
but the plan is wastefully distributed in hall 
and approaches. No. 218, in an English 
style, shows a few good details ; but the plan 
is straggling. A great deal of labour has 
been thrown away in this. competition by 
students who positively know little of the 
qualities of ‘good planning. One design 
shows an oblong with prodigious angular 
projections at the corners. 

In another gallery we see a plan for an 
art gallery, the prize being won by Mr. 
Horace C. Hide. In this competition plan 
only is studied. A central hall in front with 
entrance, the museums and picture galleries 
being arranged round two open courts—a far 
too ambitious theme for a student. 

Turning to the sets of architectural draw- 
ings, the Ist silver medal has been taken by 
Arthur Maryon Watson for measured draw- 
ings of the library of Lambeth Palace—a 
carefully-executed set, the Juxon Hall, now 
the library, is drawn to a large scale. The 
second medal is not awarded. A purer Late 
Gothic example might have been taken. 
George J. J. Lacey wins the £25 prize fora 
tinted drawing of a groined gateway to 
college quadrangle. It has octagonal turrets 
at corners, and there is some freshness in the 
ornamental relief over the archway. We think 
the design (234) in Late Gothic character, 
in pencil, commendable also; a clever and 
original treatment (235) for stone, though 
rather severe. John Stevens Lee wins the 
prize for a set of drawings of a lych-gate, 
simply treated, the roof of green Westmore- 
land slates‘carried on oak beams. The details 
are plain and appropriate. One or two 
designs for a block of college rooms are also 
sent in. 

We can only just refer to the prize cartoon 
of a draped figure. ‘‘ Hermione as a Statue— 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’” by Mary Towgood, 
the design of which we hope to give. 
The gold medal and travelling studentship 
for sculpture has fallen to a composition 
entitled ‘‘ Charity,” by Alfred Turner, for a 
conception in which there is promise and 
encouragement, and a knowledge of the 
figure. The other model, ‘Gladiators 
Fighting,” the first prize of which is given 
to Gilbert W. Bayes, has also been well 
handled, with a sense of movement and of 
good outline. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


je ordinary meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday evening, the President, 
Professor Geo. Aitchison A-R.A., in the chair. The 
President moved that the resolution agreed to at 
the special general meeting of the 29th November 
be confirmed—viz. : That in order that the Council 
of the Royal Institute may remain in office until 
the close of the last general meeting in June of 
the year following that in which they were 
elected, the following alteration be made in 
Bylaw 30—viz., that in the last line but one 
of the final clause the word “last”? be sub- 
stituted tor ‘‘past.’? The motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 


DEATHS OF WELL-KNOWN MEMBERS, 


The Prestpenr, who spoke with evident 
emotion, said he regretted to announce the death 
of their poor friend Mr. Octavius Hansard, who 
met with a terrible death by accident on the 
Metropolitan Railway; together with the hon. 
secretary, secretary, and many members of com- 


mittee, he (the President) attended their friend’s 
funeral at Brompton Cemetery last Thursday. 
They had sustained a still greater loss in the death 
of the Royal Gold Medallist, Mr. Pearson, who 
was at work in his office almost until the very 
last. His own recollections of Mr. Pearson went 
back to 1855, and all who also enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship would agree that Mr. 
Pearson was a very fine specimen of the English 
gentleman, and, apart from this, he was a most 
distinguished church architect, if not the greatest 
of the present day ; his works were to be seen all 
over the country, the principal one being Truro 
Cathedral, of which a leading Roman Catholic 
layman recently said it was the only modern 
church in which a Catholic could worship. All 
who knew Mr. Pearson loved him, and those who 
only know his works admired his genius. A vote 
of condolence with Mr. Pearson’s family was 
passed in silence. 
tary, announced the recent deaths of Mr. William 
Stephens Cross, a Fellow since 1882; Joseph 
Battye, of Rusholme, Manchester, an Associate 
since 1881 ; and Arthur James Forge,of Gresham- 
buildings, E.C., an Associate since 1894. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF 
BRICKWORK. 


The report on the third series of experiments, 
conducted by the Science Standing Committee to 
ascertain the average duration of various qualities 
of brickwork, was presented and read by Mr. 


REPORT ON 


Mr. W. Emerson, hon. secre- | 


At one-fifth of the crushing load the compression 

in lime mortar averaged yin. in 6ft. of brick- 

work, and in cement mortar it averaged grin. 

The great difference between dead and live loads 

must not be lost sight of. Taking a safe load as 
one-fifth of the crushing load, it might be 
assumed from the results obtained, that in lime 
mortar stock brickwork is equal to about 33 tons, 

gault 6 tons, Fletton 6 tons, Leicester reds 9 tons, 
and Staffordshire blue 23 tons per square foot. 

In Portland-cement mortar, 1 to 4, stocks would 
be equal to about 8 tons, gaults 10 tons, Flettons 
11 tons, Leicester reds 17 tons, and Staffordshire 

blue 24 tons per square foot. Under the ordinary 

or average conditions of practice, the form of 

brickwork did not greatly affect the strength, 

the 18in. square piers having given approximately 

similar results per square foot to those obtained 

from specimens 27in. by 18in. With regard to 

the effect of age upon the different varieties of 

brickwork, results showed that, except in the 

case of blue bricks in cement, those built three 

months gave very similar result to those built. 
five months. The difference in the case of the blue 

bricks was partly due to the fact that the bricks 

of which the specimens 27 by 18 were built were 

from a stronger lot than those of which the 18in. 

square were built, the samples from each delivery 

failing respectively at 779 and 701 tons per 

square foot.. The Committee’s conclusions as to 

the results of the present experiments are set 

forth in the following table :— 


THIRD SERIES.—CRUSHING LOADS IN TONS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Stocks. Gault, Fletton. Leicester Red. ee 

No.| — |Aver.|No.| — |/Aver.|No.| — |Aver.|No.| —_ |Aver.|No.| — jAver 
Bricks crushed at ........... 84°27 . 189°20 220°85 362.10 779°60 
Brickwork in lime at ...... 34 | 17°44 86 | 31°34 30°82 88 | 45°94 118 12 

35 | 19°83 18°63 | 37 | 30°94 31°14) 43 | 30°54 | 30°68) 39 | 4478] 45°36) 41 |110°56) 114-34 
Brickwork in cement at ...| 44 | 39°24 46 | 51°5 54°88 48 | 80°94 50 |189°52) 

45 | sat 89°29 | 47 | 51°19 | 51°34) 53 | 57°63 | 56-25 | 49 | 85°78] 83°36] 51 |131°35| 135°43 
Wirtram C. Srreer, being a completion of the; Mr. Street’s report was supplemented by some 


statements made before the Institute, and reported 
in our issues of April 3 and Dec. 18, 1896, p. 485 
Vol. LXX. and p. 874, Vol. LXXI. The third 


series of tests were made by Messrs. Street, Clarke, 


Matt. Garbutt, and others, the site, as before, 
being laud in front of the chief engineer’s office 
and close to the hydraulic engine-house at the 
West India Docks, kindly lent by the docks com- 
mittee. The hydraulic ram and engine were 
generously placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee by Sir William Arrol. The sections of 
wall were carefully built on platforms resting on 
tramway rails, and were run on the lines beneath 
the girder, the pressure being applied from below. 
The experiments were completed by the crushing 
of 20 short lengths of brick walls, each about 
6ft. highzby 27in. long, and 18in. thick. The 
committe did not propose at present to give any 
fixed rules based upon the results or information 
gained by these experiments, as it was hoped 
that the Council of the Institute would sanction 
the preparation of a careful analysis of the facts 
contained in the three reports, and issue it ina 
suitable shape. If this were done it might be 
possible to generalise and formulate rules to 
govern the use of different kinds of brickwork as 
the supporting features of the structures erected 
under their superintendence. Meanwhile a few 
impressions could be given. The resistance of 
brickwork in lime mortar to crushing seemed to 
vary from one-sixth to one-eighth of the resist- 
ance offered by the brick itself, while in cement 
mortar it varied from one-half to one-fifth of that 
strength. So, while cement mortar materially 
aided the weaker bricks in their combined 
strength, it could not materially affect the ulti- 
mate power of resistance in brickwork made 
of a harder variety. The different specimens in 
lime mortar and thoee in cement mortar showed 
comparatively little difference in the respective 
rates at which the beds were crushed. The only 
question was how long the bricks would be able 
to resist the pressure if the load were increased at 
these rates. The average thickness of the bricks 
was 23in., and the total thickness of the mortar 
beds 6in., while the compression of the lime 
mortar beds averaged lin., and that of the cement 
mortar beds about tin. This proved that the 
mortar generally was well crushed and disin- 
tegrated long before the final collapse of the 
several examples of brickwork. In dealing withthe 
working load that might be calculated upon care 
must be taken not to impose such a load as would 
materially damage the structure of the brickwork. 


remarks by Mr. Max Ciarxe, who exhibited and 
explained a series of lantern reproductions of 
photographs of the five classes of brick set in 
mortar and cement, and pointed out the manner 
in which the several materials gave way. The 
softer bricks, such as stocks and_ gaults, 
yielded slowly ; but the harder ones, Leicester 
reds and Staffordshire blues, snapped so suddenly 
that it proved almost impracticable to obtain a 
satisfactory photograph at the exact moment of 
collapse. Mr. Clarke replied to some criticisms 
of the experiments, and said that they were 
conducted with the greatest care, were perfectly 
accurate, and agreed generally with independent 
tests. The committee would have liked to have 
carried the experiments further; but the £200 
raised had been exhausted, and there was, indeed, 
a balance against them. He mentioned that, 
having seen an advertisement by a maker of a 
Fletton brick that the material had withstood 
pressures of 230 tons per square foot, the com- 
mittee, astonished at so high a record and one so 
far beyond the results obtained by them, obtained 
samples which broke at 44 tons—about the aver- 
age for these bricks. While exhibiting the views, 
Mr. Clarke replied to many questions put by the 
President, Messrs. W. Woodward, William White, 
Silvanus Trevail, Francis G. F. Hooper, and 
others. x 

Mr. Perctyat Gorpon Smiru, architect to the 
Local Government Board, as Chairman of the 
Science Committee, moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Street and Clarke and their colleagues 
on the sub-committee, pointing out that on this 
occasion the tests dealt with short lengths of 
walling, 18in. by 27in., and 6ft. in height, instead 
of with square piers as before. He wished that a 
little more money could have been furnished to 
carry the tests further. In the vote of thanks he 
included the names of Sir William Arrol and 
Mr. H. F. Donaldson, the engineer to the W: 
India Docks Committee. 


CRITICISM OF THE REPORT. 


Professor W. Cawraorne Unwin, F.R.S., 
regretted that the series of experiments which 
had }been three years in progress had been 
brought to a close. At the same time, he must 
remind members that the final report was not 
drawn up by the general committee, bnt only by 
two members of that body ; and while he would 
be the last to suggest that Messrs. Street and 
Clarke had not given enough time and trouble to 
the tests, he felt compelled to offer some criticism 
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~ of the report as drawn up. As it was the last 
report of the kind, he thought it was rather a 


ity that some matters to which he had previously 


- invited attention had not been noticed. The 


headings of the tables, he must still contend, 


- contained errors, and a. year ago he objected 


altogether to the tabulation of the results, 
because they completely confused the teach- 
ing of the experiments. He would just allude 
to the history of the three series of tests. 
Before the work was commenced—when the 
arrangements were being made—he drew atten- 
tion to the want of supervision by the com- 
mittee of the quantities of lime and sand used in 
the mortar, and the mode in which those ingre- 
dients were mixed. He was told by the archi- 
tects on the committee that they only desired to 
make experiments on ordinary piers built under 
ordinary conditions and under ordinary super- 
vision, and therefore that it was unnecessary to 
take notice of these matters. The result was, 
that they had piers built in the ordinary way, and 
which, of course, gave only ordinary results. The 
committee themselves seem to have been so far 
dissatisfied that they ordered certain piers to be 
rebuilt and retested. The second series of piers 
were built under much closer supervision, 
especially as to the way in which the mortar 
was mixed and used, and he _ understood 
at the time that better sand was used than 
in the first series. Mr. Max Clarke, however, 
wrote to him afterwards, and said that on this 
point the speaker was mistaken ; but even Mr. 
Clarke did not seem quite certain, and invited 
him to come and examine the records. Whether 
this was recorded or not, from personal observa- 
tion he had no doubt that the mortar used in the 
second series was very much better than that 
employed for the first piers, for after three 
months the mortar used in the first series crumbled 
in the hand in a manner he had never seen 
before. Finally, there came to be built a third 
series of walls, in which quite a new quality of 
sand—a very superior quality—was employed 
for making the mortar. A very small sample 
of this sand, just enough to make two tests was 
sent to him, and he was able to pronounce it very 
much better. He must say that he was surprised 
to hear in this third report no reference made to 
the different sand and the consequently better 
mortar used. He attached very great import- 
ance to the quality of mortar used in these 
tests, and believed that the results of these 
experiments were largely, almost exclusively, 
due to the different quantities of sand used in 
building the piers. It was quite clear that they 
must not mix the results of the first and second 
series with those of the third. Happily, he had 


not much to dissent from in the conclusions 


arrived at in the report, although he could 
not coincide in every individual point. The 
committee had practically drawn up a series of 
fixed rules as to the crushing strength of various 
classes of bricks by taking one-fifth of the crush- 
ing strength as the safe limit. They ought to 
have said that these figures applied only to brick- 
work which was not loaded until after it had 


been built for three months, for the real test in 


everyday construction was under one month after 
erection. He had taken the results and had re- 
tabulated them, and it would be seen that the 
anomalies under this arrangement were by no 
means so great as in the tables of the committee 
(given above). The results were, to be sure, not 
absolutely regular ; but the discrepancies were not 
more than they might expect to get when using 

such discrete materials. He tabulated the results 
as follows :— 


CRUSHING STRENGTH PER SQUARE FOOT. 
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7 Mr. Wiriram Wuirs, F.S.A., said they wer? 
il indebted to Professor Unwin for his observa~ 
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tions, He felt that the report did not make 
nearly enough allowance in the ordinary work 
as to the stability and quality of the mortar, the 
quantity used, and the mode in which it was 
made. In such tests as these it was absolutely 
essential that the circumstances should be as 
equal as possible throughout the experiments. 

Mr. Wit11am Woopwarp regretted that the 
funds of the Institute would not permit of com- 
plete tests being made. He suggested that a 
fourth series of tests, under the supervision of 
Professor Unwin, would enable architects safely 
to specify the loads for various classes of bricks, 
and, that the inquiry might, with lasting advant- 
age to the profession, the building trades, and the 
public, be extended to granite, Portland, red 
Corsehill, and Bath stone. 

Mr. J. Dovcnass Marnews inquired why the 
safe load had been taken at one-fifth instead of 
the usual one-fourth. 

Mr. Bruce J. Capenn and Mr. Lewis Sotomon 
having spoken, the PresmeEnt, in summing up, 
said it seemed to him most extraordinary that 
experiments had been made with brickwork con- 
taining mortar such as no architect who had any 
acquaintance with building need think of using. 
The employment of such a proportion as 2 of 
sand to 1 of lime was now quite exploded, and 
3 of sand to 1 of lime would be twice as strong. 
However, the variations in experiments of this 
class must always be very great, and should be 
allowed for in considering the results, for such a 
thing as homogeneous brickwork was unattainable. 
They owed a debt of gratitude to the committee 
for all the time, care, and trouble they had devoted 
to the task, and the results of the previous tests 
were now being acted upon in large buildings. 

Mr. Max Crarxe, in replying, explained that 
as an absolute fact the first and second series of 
piers were built of the same quality of materials, 
while as to the third, a particularly good sample 
of sand was sent by Messrs. Cliff, which was ex- 
hausted before the work was completed, and 
another quality was used to finish with. 


CARDIFF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


| Ee en sets of plans were sent in for the 

new town hall and law-courts about to be 
erected for the corporation on the Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. On Thursday afternoon in last week 
the members of the town hall committee met, and 
after conferring for some considerable time with Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., as professional assessor, 
decided upon the plans as follows :—Ist premium 
of £500: Design No. 22, sent in by Messrs. H. V. 
Lanchester, J. S. Steward, and HE. A. Rickards, 
of 50, Bedford-row, W.C. 2nd premium of £300: 
Design No. 25, sent in by Messrs. J. 8. Gibson 
and S. B. Russell, of 11, Gray’s Inn-square, 
W.C. 3rd premium of £200: Design No. 6, sent 
in by Messrs. A. W. Cooksey and Alured Cox, of 
4, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. Under the con- 
ditions, the successful competitors will be engaged 
to carry out the construction of the buildings, 
and their premium will be merged into the com- 
mission which they will receive for their ser- 
vices, and this commission will be calculated at 
the rate of £5 per cent. upon the total cost. The 
amount to be expended on the town hall is not to 
exceed the sum of £125,000, and on the law- 
courts £75,000, exclusive of architects’ com- 
mission and furnishing, but including drainage, 
lighting, heating, ventilating, water supply, and 
all contingent works. 

Mr. Waterhouse has stated that the plans, on 
the whole, were very satisfactory. He thought 
the successful designs were very good. The 
allocation of the two buildings on the ground in 
this design was capital. The plans were cleverly 
designed, and the elevations had a certain 
severity and dignity about them which seemed 
especially suitable for a building of the class in 
question. ‘Then there were various reasons about 
the arrangement of the offices and rooms that 
induced him to recommend them. He thought 
the elevation might be improved if it was carried 
a little higher, and it was probable that the tower 
would not be erected in its present form. There 
was, of course, some rubbish among the designs 
sent in, but perhaps this was usually the case. 

According to the first premiated plans, which 
are Italian Renaissance in style with some French 
features, the new law-courts and police depart- 
ment will be placed between the North-road and 
the Avenue, and the municipal buildings on the 
eastern side of the Avenue. The police depart- 
ment and that in connection with the law-courts 
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are to be placed to the north of the courts, and 
the public entrances to the police-court and the 
head constable’s department are to be direct from 
the North-road. The front elevation of the new 
town hall will be 250ft. in length and 40ft. high, 
whilst the elevation to the Avenue will be 308ft. 
in length and 40ft. in height, with a central 
tower 200ft. in height. The law courts will 
have a front elevation of 180ft., and there 
will be elevations of 300ft. to the Avenue 
and to the North-road. Locally it is con- 
sidered doubtful, however, if the tower will be 
erected, or, at any rate, in its present form. On 
the ground floor of the new town-hall there will 
be, on the left of the grand entrance, offices for 
the borough treasurer and his staff, with general 
rate and rentals receiving -officesandstrong-rooms. 
On the right of the entrance there will be accom- 
modation forthe borough engineer and his staff, 
some 15 rooms being devoted to this department. 
At the rear of the rating offices will be quarters 
for the medical officer and the health superinten- 
dent. In addition to these, photo.-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, and rooms for the hall- keeper will also be 
provided. On the first floor there will be the 
council-chamber, assembly-room, ante-assembly - 
room, four committee-rooms, a sub-committee 
and deputation-room, a reception-hall, mayor’s 
parlour and deputy-mayor’s parlour, press-room, 
luncheon-room, members’ private room, with 
accommodation for the town clerk, deputy 
town clerk, electrical engineer, waterworks 
engineer, clerk of the peace, deputy clerk of 
the peace, and inspectors. The weights and 
measures inspectors will be put on the second 
floor, where stores and workshops will also be 
provided. On the ground floor of the law-courts 
there will, according to the plans, be the magis- 
trates’ clerks’ department, including a clerk’s 
office, waiting-rooms for witnesses, two police- 
courts, consultation rooms for barristers, solicitors, 
and witnesses, clerks’ general office, strong-room, 
magistrates’ room, room for stipendiary magis- 
trate, &c., and the head-constable’s department, 
which will include the head-constable’s office, 
charge office, clerk’s office, parade-room, store- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, twenty cells, offices for 
the force, photographer’s room, &c. On the first 
floor there will be two assize courts, a wreck 
inquiry court, a grand jury room, and various 
consultation and retiring-rooms, as well as a 
refreshment room. The whole of the designs, 


including those which have been awarded the - 


first, second, and third premiums, have been and 
are on view to the public in the Assembly Rooms, 
Town Hall, Cardiff, up till to-morrow (Saturday) 
evening, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


That the competition has attracted some com- 
petitors of the foremost rank will be evident from 
the following complete list of competitors: 1, 
Mr. Marks, London; 2, Mr. Bran, Croydon; 3, 
Mesers. Hall, Cooper, and Davis, Edinburgh; 4, 
Mr. A. Sykes, London; 5, Messrs. Margave and 
Peacock, Swansea; 6 (awarded third premium), 
Messrs. A. W. Cooksey and Alured Cox, 4, 
Adams-street, Adelphi, London ; 7, Messrs. 
Humphrey and Hopkins, London; 8, Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross, London; 9, Mr. Morley, 
Bradford ; 10, Messrs. Cooper and Cousens, 
Hastings; 11, Mr. L. de Ville, London; 12, 
Mr. Gough, Bristol; 13, Mr. J. J. Cresswell, 
Grimsby, and Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, and 
Lowther, Hull; 14, Mr. Pawley, London; 15, 
Messrs. Brewill and Bailey, and Messrs. Grococh 
and Mollows, Nottingham; 16, Mr. J. H. 
Sellers, Carlisle; 17, Messrs. Stark and Cooper, 
London; 18, Mr. A. N. Prentice, London; 19, 
Mr. A. Cleaver, London; 20, Mr. T. B, Whiney, 
London; 21, Mr. T. E. Colcutt, London ; 22, 
Messrs. H. V. Lanchester, J. 8. Steward, and 
KE. A. Rickards, 50, Bedford -road, London 
(first premium) ; 23, Messrs. Hurrell and Taylor, 
Manchester; 24, Mr. Cheers, London; 28, 
Messrs. J. S. Gibson and S. B. Russell, Gray’s 
Inn-road, London (awarded second premium) ; 
26, Messrs. Simpson and Allen, London; 27, Mr. 
Mountford, Strand, London; 28, Messrs. Colson, 
Farrow, and Nisbett, London; 29, Leening 
and Leening, London; 30, Mr. W. A. Pile 
and Mr. Balfour, London; 31, Mr. James Dar- 
ling, London ; 32, Messrs. Melcolm, Stark, and 
Rowntree, Glasgow ; 33, Messrs. Jones, Richards, 
and Budgen, Cardiff; 34, Mr. Chisholm, Lon- 
don; 35, Mr. Hikens, Liverpool; 36, Messrs. 
Baker and May, Colchester; 37, Mr. Wilkinson, 
London; 38, Messrs. Wilson, Moxham, and 
Boughton, Swansea ; 39, Messrs. Ingall and Sons, 
Birmingham ; 40, Mr. J. Coates Carter, Cardiff 
and Penarth; 41, Mr. S. B. Beale, London; 42, 
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Messrs. Gould and Scott, Falkirk; 43, Mr. B. | dynamo itself is more difficult to attain, and it is 


Pite, London; 44, Mr. A. H. Hart, London ; | difficult to collect and commutate the current at 


45, Mr. F. Baggallay, London; 46, Mr. Herman, 
Birmingham; 47, Messrs. Bruton and Price, 
London and Cardiff; 48, Mr. A. J. Rowley, 
Oxford; 49, Mr. E. Seward, R.S.A., Cardiff ; 
50, Mr. E. J. Williams, Cardiff; 51, Messrs. 
Harrington, Ley, and Adams, London; 52, 
Messrs. Wills and Kennedy, Swansea; 53, 
Messrs. James and Morgan, Cardiff; 54, Mr. 
J. H. Phillips, Cardiff; 55, Mr. Telford Evans, 
Cardiff; 56, Mr. A. B. Thomas, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—XIT. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Exectr. Enes. 
ConDuctors IN Practice. 
METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


HE varying conditions which are met with in 
practice demand different methods of con- 


necting the lamps and other receiving devices |” 


according to the nature of the requirements. As 
we have already explained, when dealing with 
the arrangement of circuits, there are two different 
methods of connecting the receiving mechanisms 
—i.e., the series and parallel arrangements ; and 
it is now necessary to consider the various features 
and modifications of these arrangements according 
to cases for which they are applicable. We shall 
consider them in the natural order in which they 
were introduced. 

Series Distribution.—As is obvious, the simplest 
and most primitive method of distributing elec- 
trical energy is to connect directly one receiving 
device to the generator or source of supply, and 
this was the method adopted in the first attempts 
at distribution, and it necessitated but short leads. 
As the distribution of electrical energy developed, 
the natural result was to include in one circuit 
several receivers, placed so that the same current 
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passed through them in succession, giving rise to 
the term Series Distribution. Such a system of 
distribution is represented in Fig. 16, in which 
the receiving devices are arc lamps. 

Since each lamp requires a definite and con- 
stant current, it follows that the pressure impressed 
on to such a circuit varies with the number of 
lamps in the circuit. The constant current, of 
course, is that required by each receiver, and the 
conductor forming the line will have a constant 
cross-sectional area throughout, fixed by the 
strength of the current traversing the circuit. As 
will be observed, the current commences at the 
positive terminal of the generator, and passes 
successively through the lamps back to the 
negative terminal of the generator, and, in 
general, this system is restricted to working arc- 
lamps in series and to the transmission of power 
(motor working). It is also evident that the 
number of lamps is limited. Since the output of 
a generator is given by the product of the pressure 
and current, or— 

W=CxE, 


and with series working the current © is con- 
stant; therefore— 

W is proportional to E, 
or, in other words, the output of a series generator 
is limited by the electromotive force generated. 
Thus, if ¢ be the pressure required by each of the 
nw individual lamps connected in series, then the 


total E.M.¥F., E, which the dynamo must generate 
may be found as follows :— 


Ei =» x ¢ + drop in volts in the leads 

+ drop in volts in the dynamo. 
Now, arc lamps take from 45 to 50 volts and 10 
or 12 ampéres, and it is clear that with 50 lamps 
in series, from 2,000 to 3,000 volts will be 
required, so that the generators used in con- 
nection with series working are high-pressure 
machines. But high-pressure generators intro- 
duce difficulties. Perfect insulation in the 


such high pressures without excessive sparking ; 
from which it is clear that the pressure got from 
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one dynamo is limited, and, therefore, the number 
of lamps is limited. With closed-coil armatures 
about 2,000 volts is the limit for safe working, 
whilst with open-coil armatures about 3,000 
volts is the limit. In America, where arc-light- 
ing has grown rapidly and is used extensively, 
the circuits often have more than 100 arc lamps 
connected in series, in which case the E.M.F. 
required exceeds that given above as the 
limit for a single generator. It is, there- 
fore, an advantage to be able to connect 
two generators in series, for by so doing the 
pressure difficulty is successfully overcome. The 
usual method of doing this is to couple two 
generators mechanically to one driver—engine or 
turbine—and to couple the two armatures in series 
electrically. Usually the number of arc lamps in 
a circuit varies but little, and when it is necessary 
to vary the E.M.F. impressed on the circuit, it is 
necessary to alter the speed of the engine, the 
position of the brushes, or the excitation of the 
field-magnets, since a series machine will not 
automatically regulate itself. It will, therefore, 
be evident that street-lighting by arc lamps offers 
the most favourable conditions for the series 
method of distribution, for in street or open-space 
lighting the lamps may be placed at regular in- 
tervals apart. Furthermore, if we consider the 
economical condition of the line—i.e., cost of 
the copper—it is apparent that the capital expendi- 
ture is small, since the pressure is high and the 
current small. The annual waste of energy (the 
C?R losses) are also diminished by increasing the 
pressure, in addition to which the length of the 
circuit and the distance between the lamps may 
be increased. We may mention here that the 
illuminating power of the lamps is not altered 
if the pressure given by the generator is 
proportional to the number of lamps in use, and 
the current be maintained constant, because the 
illuminating power depends on the current only. 
Whilst by increasing the pressure the percentage 
loss of pressure in the mains for a given length 
is diminished ; it must, however, be borne in mind 
that a more perfect insulation is required, and 
prime cost of line is thereby increased. 

Although distribution by the series system is 
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specially adapted for series arc-lighting, for 
which purpose it is economical, it is not generally 
applicable for general distribution purposes, and 
in some respects possesses decided disadvantages. 
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lamps that can be used is limited; it is not, 
therefore, applicable for incandescent lighting for 
houses, as the number of lamps re i 

large, nor would it be safe to take 

into the houses. Then, again, if the circuit be 
broken at any point—as would be the case when 
a lamp filament breaks—all the lamps would go 
out unless each lamp be provided with an auto- 
matic arrangement for short-circuiting the lamps 
when not in use. Series arc lamps are in all 
cases provided with such devices. Moreover, the 
copper losses in the leads remains the same with 
the series distribution, whether all the lamps are 
in use or only part of them: there is thus at 
times an unproductive expenditure in the mains. 
These remarks apply more particularly to incan- 
descent lighting than to are-lighting, in which 
the shunting device or automatic cut-out works 
well. For the series system to work economically, 


it is necesary to have a uniform and constant 


load, as very little flexibility exists. 
Parailel 


energy developed much more rapidly than it had 
done during the period when arc-lighting only 
was possible on a commercial scale, and it was 
soon found that more variation in the strength of 
the current and in the amount of energy supplied 
to individual customers was required than the 
series distribution permits. More flexibility 
generally and individual independence of the 
lamps were also demanded, and by a process of 
evolution distribution by constant current 
changed to distribution by constant pressure 
and varying currents. As is well known, this 
system satisfies most of the conditions iar ee 
and, as we shall show, permits great flexibility, 
modification, and extension, and, generally speak- 
ing, may be said to be applicable to the varied 
conditions met with in practice. The method 
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adopted is to form a number of separate paths, 
so that the current is divided into branch cir- 
cuits, as shown in Fig. 171, and although the 
separate branches are not necessarily parallel, the 
general characteristic parallelism has given rise 
to the term paraliel or multiple are distribution. 
As will be observed, the separate branches con- 
taining alampor motor are placed between the main 
cables, which, being connected to the generator, 
is maintained at a constant potential. Hach 
branch or receiving appliance is supplied with 
a switch, by which means each lamp is inde- 
pendent of all the others, and adding or taking 
out a lamp has very little effect on the others. 
Since the essential condition for the successful 
working of the method is constant pressure, it is 
evident that a generator giving varying currents 
at constant pressure is required as the source of 
supply. This difficulty has practically been 
overcome by introducing the compound-wound 
dynamo, which permits much variation in current 
strength without much attention. I urthermore, 
the E.M.F. impressed on to the circuit to give a 
steady light must correspond to that required by 
the lamps, whilst the current must be propor- 
tional to the number of lamps in use at any time. 
For the sake of economy, the pressure should also 
be high, though compared with that impressed on 
the arc-light circuit it is small. When we 
remember, however, that the common lamp vyolt- 
age is 100 volts, and that the present tendency is 
to use 200 or higher voltages, it is evident that 


the generator must give more than 100 yolts in — 


the first case and over 200 volts in the latter, 
since there is a definite loss of pressure in the 
mains equal to C x R. But the current C varies 
with the number of lamps in use, and since— 


_ watts 
¢ (current per lamp) = are 
© (total current) = » x Watts. 

volts 


We have already shown that the number of | where » = number of lamps in use. It is there- 


is 
igh pressures: 


Distribution. — When incandescent 
lighting was introduced the supply of electrical 


- 


fore evident that the current will be large, 
 necesSitating mains of large cross-sectional area 

_ if the loss in pressure is to remain small. In this 
respect the system compares unfavourably with 
the series distribution. The cost of the main 
conductors being prohibitive for extended areas, 
and the farthest lamp should not be more than 
200 yards from the generator, as the prime cost 


spiral loop 
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of the mains increases rapidly. If the size of the 
mains is diminished for the sake of economy, then 
the loss of pressure increases, and the essential 
feature of the system is to keep this small, and 
with little variation, so that a compromise or a 
satisfactory mean between the two limits is taken. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the waste of 
energy in the mains is at all times proportional 
to the useful energy, since the current varies 
with the load; that satisfactory insulation is 
readily attained ; that the system is simple, and 
that there is no danger from shocks. [It is, in 
fact, a system specially adapted for small and 
private installations. Fig. 17, II., represents a 
complete example of parallel distribution. 

To overcome the disadvantage of the pressure 
falling as the distance from the dynamo increases, 
a number of modifications and combinations of 
the series and parallel systems have been proposed 
and adopted in practice. 
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_ Fig. 18, two or more lamps of smaller voltages 
+ are connected in series between the mains. In 
= case 1t is evident that the total current will 
* pp ; 
: © (total current, 2 in series) =” x watts 


2" volts’ 

‘so that only half the current will be used, 
the mains. This saves copper. Two 50-volt 
lamps, for instance, may be connected in series 
across 100-volt mains; but there is this dis- 
advantage, that if one lamp goes out, both go out. 

In the Series Grouping, shown in Figs. 19, I. 
and 19, II., a group of incandescent lamps are 
connected in series. This method may be adopted 
when it is desired to use glow lamps on arc- 
lighting circuits. Fig. 19, I. represents a com- 
bination of incandescent and arc-lighting. If 
the arc lamps take ten ampéres, then each group 
of glow lamps must take ten ampéres, and 
no variation in the number of lamps used 
can take place, for we have here a constant 
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Fig. 21. 


current circuit. The disadvantage of this com- 
bination is that the remaining lamps may be in- 
ured by the excess of current if one or more lamps 
reak. It is convenient for business premises 
_ where a small number of arc lamps are required. 
Fig. 19, IL., represents a similar arrangement. 


eee 


In the Multiple Series arrangement shown in. 


necessitating only half the cross-sectional area of | - 
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- As a means, however, of preventing unequal 
fall of pressure, the Joop system (Fig. 20, II.) and 
the reversed parallel system (Fig. 20, I.) are prob- 
ably the best that have been devised. It is clear 
that the light from the lamps will be more 
uniform because of the tendency to equalise the 
fall of pressure by sending the current used round 
The disadvantage of this 
method is that the first cost is greater, and the 
fall of pressure is not equalised unless the same 
amount of current is used at different points. We 


the whole circuit. 


shall refer to this later. 


A very useful modification known as the ring 
The distributing 
mains are arranged as a ring or other closed 
figure, so that there is the same length of ae 

is 


method is shown in Fig. 21. 


on the two sides of the feeding points. ‘I 
method is particularly adapted for dome lighting, 


in which case the mains would be arranged as 


circles. So far, we have not dealt with the 


quantitative relationships in connection with the 


methods explained. The following worked ex- 


amples will therefore be useful, and will show 
how to tackle the problems which occur in 
The student will find it interesting 
and useful to take several example for making 


practice. 


comparison between the various systems. 


Example 1:—W hat percentage loss of potential is 
there when 50 ampéres are sent through 100 yards 
of copper din. diameter, if the initial potential 
is 110 volts? 
diameter has 10 ohms resistance. 

Since drop in volt or loss of potential = e = C x 7, 
and 7, the resistance of 100 yards of din. copper 
100 x 3 (feet) ., (001)? e a108 ohn 

1 (foot) (7125)? 
.. ¢ = 40 (ampéres) x 0°192 (ohm) = 9°6 volts. 
volts volts volts 
And— 110 ; 100 :: 9°6 : p (percentage loss) 


“. p= i? = 81% per cent. 


= 10 ohms x 


Example 2.—Determine the diameter of copper 
bars employed to carry 4000 ampéres from a 
dynamo to a furnace, 10 yards apart, if the drop 
in volts in the bars is 0'1 volt. 

Let » = resistance of the 20 yards of the bar 
(lead and return), then— 

Ol volt = 4,000 x 4 
Or1 
0) J00025'0h 
4000 amt 
.", resistance per inch of bar 
— 97000025 _ 0:0000025 
3 x 20x 12 12 
Now the resistance of a cubic inch of commercial 
copper is 0'00000068 ohm (see Article X., p. 788), 
and resistance is inversely as sectional area, 


., .0:0000025 chm : 0-00000068 ohm 


iS 
i: Isq.in, : A (area of bar) 

0:00000068 = 72 
0-0000025 


and— 


ohm. 


and— A = sq.in. = 19°584sq.in, 


But area of round bar = + a 
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Example 3.—If 10 arc lamps, each haying a 
1-5 ohm resistance, are arranged in series 
40 yards apart, what must be the diameter of the 
leading wires if the conductance is 90 per cent. 
of that of pure copper, and the total resistance of 
the leads 1s 4 per cent. that of all the lamps ? 
The dynamo is 20 yards from the first and last 
lamp. The resistance of pure copper wire lft. 
long and 1mil. diameter is 9-94ohms. 


10 x 1°5 = l5ohms 
zéo of 15=0°6 ohm. 
(2x 20+9 x 40)yds. 
400yds, = 1,200ft. 


Totalresistance of the 10lamps 
”? ” ” leads 
» length ,,  ,, 


ow i tt 


.”, resistance per foot of leads 


~ 1,200 


1 
=r eS ohm: 
2,000" 


and since resistance varies inversely as sectional | § 


area— 
ee! ir ve 
000 oak : 9°94 ohms: : 
where @ is the diameter required. 
2 d= V994 x (O01)? x 2000 
= 0'l4lin, = 14:1 mils, 

Example 4.—Determine the area in square 
inches of the copper leads required to carry the 
current for 250 60-watt 100-volt lamps connected 
in parallel, The lamps are all placed in a room 
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A foot of copper wire Imil. in 
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75 yards from the dynamo, and the loss in volts 
has not to exceed 2 per cent. 
60 watts 
100 volts 
Total current = 250 x 0°6 = 150 amperes, and 
lost volts for 2 x 75 yards = 2 volts. 
., resistance of 150 yards of leads = 7 = ;% ohm. 
pu 
= 
where p specific resistance of the copper 
= 0:00000068 ohm (per cubic inch). 
L = length in inches and A = area in square 


inches. 
Peay? 


Current for each lamp = = 0 6 ampére. 


Now— t= 


_ 00000068 x 150 x 3 x 12 
= i ; 


and— 
A = 33° x :00000068 x 150 x 3 x 12 = '2754sq.in. 
Example 5.--A, B, and C are three points, each 
at a distance of 157 yards from the next. AtA 
there is a dynamo, at B a group of 200 incan- 
descent lamps requiring 110 volts at 0°75 ampére 
each, and at C a group of 250 lamps requiring 
100 volts and 0°83 ampére each. Calculate the 
diameter of the copper conductor that must be 
used for the lead and return wires between A 
and B and between B and C respectively, if the 
potential difference maintained at the terminals 
of the dynamo is 112 volts. One yard of com- 
mercial copper wire Ilsq.in. in section has 
0-00002485 ohm resistance. 


The arrangement and particulars of the circuit 
are given in Fig. 22. 

The total current used— 

(200 x °75) + (250 x 83) 
150 + 207; = 3574 ampéres. 

(a) Since the lamps at B require 110 volts, the 
permissible drop in volts between A and B (lead 
and return) is 112 — 110, or two volts—that is, 
the resistance of 157 yards of the cable used ~ 


ll Ul 


Ae --151_yards--- - 


—7 35 ]-5 amperes 


207] 5 amperes > 


Li Nea group 
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Fig. 22, 


between A and B must be sufficient to diminish the 
pressure one volt. That is— 


1 volt = 357°5 ampéres x R ohms, 
1 2 
=.=. = — ohm. 
BS Ore. ise 
But 157 yards of copper 1sq.in. section has 


resistance of 157 x 0:00002435 ohm. Therefore, 
ifd@ = diameter of the conductor A B— 


2 ohm: 157 x 0°00002435 ohm : Isq.in. : a a? 


715 
~ ga [81x 715 x 0-00002435 
ee 2 x *7854 


(>) The current required for lamps at C 
= (250 x °83) ampéres = 207°5 ampéres, 
And the drop in volts between B and C (lead and 
return) is 110 — 100, or 10 volts, that is, the 
resistance of 157 yards of cable used between B 
and C must be sufficient to diminish the pressure 


5 volts. 
.. 5 volts = 207°5 ampéres x RK ohms, 


aaarte te 5 10 2 


and— 


Nery hits 


075. 415~—«BB 
And, as above— 


2 ohm £157 x 000002435 ohm :: 


ohm. 


1sq.in. : HS a, 


from which d@ = °449in. 


Example 6.—Current is required a'onge a street 
2,000ft. long, at the rate of 1 ampére per 10ft. of 
frontage. Give sectional area of conductor, so 
that the difference of pressure between any two 
lamps shall not exceed 2 volts in the following 
two cases :— 


(a) The current being supplied at one end. 
(6) The current being supplied midway. (N.B._ 


The resistance of a copper bar 1,000ft. long, 
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and Isq.in. in cross section, may be taken as 
"008 ohm). 
(a) Current supplied at one end— 


2,000 


Total current = 200 ampéres, 


and assuming that the current is uniformly dis- 
tributed along the mains, the mean or average 
current required— 
= $ xX 200 = 100 ampéres, 
And since the drop in volts between the first and 
last lamp = 2 volts, the resistance of 4,000ft. of 
the mains (lead and return) — 
2 
= i. = '0'02/ohm. 
100 02 ohm 
Now the resistance of a copper bar 4,000ft. 
long and Isq.in. in cross section— 
= 4 x :008 = ‘032 ohm. 
“, 02 ohm : '032 ohm :: 1sq.in. : A square inches, 


and A = 203? 


“OZ 

(4) Current supplied midway. Mean current 
= 50 ampéres. 

.. Resistance of 2,000ft. (lead and return) of mains 


y) 
ar “04 ohm, 


and resistance of 2,000ft. of a copper bar 1sq.in. 
in cross section = 2 x *008 = 0:16 ohm. 
“, ‘04 ohm : *016 ohm: : 1sq.in. : A square inches, 


“016 : 
d A = —— = 0'48q.in, 
an 4 0°4sq.in 


= 1*6sq.in. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—IX. 


By WaAttEeR Tester. 


MENAGERIE UNDER CYCLE TRACK. 


ppee plan, Fig. 1, and section, Fig. 2, show 

the building to be erected under the end of 
the cycle track for a menagerie, aquarium, &c. ; 
it 1s to be inclosed by the concrete retaining wall 
already mentioned, which is returned to form the 
end walls, and by a brick wall at the front, the 
track being carried by steel girders resting on 
piers in the walls, and on intermediate stanchions 
as shown on the section, Fig. 2. In order that 
the length and the level of the girders shall be 
uniform, the upper portion of the concrete wall 
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and the front brick wall require to be set out to 
follow the curves of the cycle track from the 
correct centres for finishing the latter, which are 
put in on the formation level, as explained in 
the article on the Athletic Grounds, and it 
will be assumed that the upper part of the re- 
taining wall has been adjusted by varying the 
projection of the piers, the front faces of the 
latter being made coincident with the edge of 
the track. The lower portion of wall being 
struck out with a radius of 159ft. to the face of 
the piers, and the radius for finishing the part of 
the cycle track on the north side of the axis line 
being 157ft. 33in. to the edge of the track, then 
if the centre point is moved lft. 83in. towards 
the wall the curve will coincide with the original 
one at the centre line, but will draw inside it as 
the distance from the axis increases, the face of 
the piers next the centre line running straight up 
without an offset, and the set-back increasing 
with the distance from the axis. The body of the 
upper portion of the wall can be struck out con- 
centric with the lower part. In a similar manner 
the wall on the south side of the centre line is 
dealt with; but as the difference between the 
radius for the lower portion of the wall and the 
one for finishing the cycle track is only 7in., 
there will be less variation in the offsets of the 
jers. 
; The front wall has to be proceeded with and 
the stanchions erected in readiness to receive 
the girders at the same time that the upper 
portion of the retaining wall is being completed ; 
and when the brick wall has to be set out, the 
sheeting for concreting is fixed in position, and 
standing up a considerable height above the 
ground on the football field side which has not 
yet bsen filled in against the retaining wall. 
The front wall must be set out independently of 
the concrete wall, as the lower portion of the 
latter is not sufficiently accurate to measure 
from; and as the ground on the menagerie 
side is something like 16ft. below the top 
of the close sheeting, it would be difficult to 
measure out lengths from the centre-points, and 
the surveyor decides only to run the axis-line out 
and to measure accurately the required dimension 
and then to set out lines on the lower level for 
eget the points on the curves for the brick 
wall. ; 

In order to carry out this intention, a number 
of dimensions must be calculated (see Fig. 1.) 
The conditions to which the surveyor has to con- 
form are as follows:—The brick wall is to be 
built in straight lengths between the piers, which 
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are spaced 24ft. apart from centre to centre, and 
the radius of the wall B C D E on the north side 
of the axis is to be 192ft. to the outer main face 
at the points where the straight lines meet at the 
centres of the piers. 

Taking one full bay, and running lines to the 
centre point to form a triangle A CD, the three 
sides of which are given—viz. :— 


CD = 24ft. AC, AD each = 192ft. 
_ AC? + AD? — CD? 
Then— Coe. = 0 
192? + 192? — 24? 
Cos, A = 3 x ee 
“9921875 = Cos. 7° 10’ 
Therefore each bay is subtended by an angle 
of 7° 10' at A, and the angle next the axis line 
is 3° 35’ corresponding to half a bay. : 
Adopting a line FK at right angles to the 
centre line AB, and keeping it a sufficient 


distance outside the brick wall to be clear of the ~ 


excavations for the foundations so that the pegs 
will not be disturbed, say — 
AF = 195ft. 6in, 


and producing the radial lines for each bay 
to cut F K in GH and J, three right-angle 
triangles are obtained—viz., AFG, AFH, 
and A FJ containing angles at A of 3° 35’, 10° 45’, 
and 17° 55’, and of which the length of one side 
AF is known. Then each of the other sides and 
angles can be obtained by calculation, and, the 
lengths of the lines AG, AH, and AJ being 
found, by deducting 192ft. from each, the dist- 
ances GC, HD, and J E back to the points on 
the curve will be arrived at. 


The save calculation, and for convenience in 
setting out, F K is only continued a short dist- 
ance to cut a radial line through the centre of a 
bay, and then another line, K L, is adopted, 
making the same angle with the radial line, and 
lying in a similar position in relation to the curve 
as F' K, and it will only be necessary to reverse 
the order of the measurements at point K. At L 
the dimensions will again reverse the line LM, 
corresponding to K L and FK. Then, in the 
triangles— ? 

AFG. AFH. AFJ. AFK. 
gle A= 3°35’ A=10° 45" A=17° 56° A=21° 30° 
ie F=90 0 F=90 0 F=90 0 F=90 0 
G=86 25 H=79 15 J=72 5 K=68 30 
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80° 0’ 180° 0° 
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Totals.. 180° 0’ 
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Using the formule for right-angle triangles :-— 


InAFG:— 
FG=AFx Tan. A = 195°5 x Tan. 8° 35’ 
AG=AF x Sec. A = 195'°5 x Sec. 3° 35’ 
FG =1955 x -0626226 = 12ft. Qin, 
AG = 195°5 x 10019589 = 195ft. 102in. 
In AFH :— 
FH = AF. Tan. A = 195°5’ x Tan. 10° 45’ 
AH=AFEF x Sec. AY ==195°5"- & “See... 10° 45’ 
FA = 195°5 x -1898559 = 37ft. 18in. 
A H = 195°5 x 1:0178621 = 198ft. 11 fin. 
neat hens = 
FJ =AF x Tan. A = 195°5 x Tan. 17° 55’ 
AJ=AF x Sec. A = 195'°5 x See. 17° 55’ 
FJ = 195°5 x +3233125 = 63ft. 2hin 
AJ = 195°5 x 1:0509667 = 205ft. o2in 
tn AE Ke 
FK=AF x Tan. A = 1955 x Tan. 21° 30’ 


FK = 195° x *3939105 = 77ft. Ogin. 
: Then— Z 
i G C= 195’ 108” — 192’ 0” 3ft. 108in. 
HD = 198’ 112" — 192 0 6ft. 11din. 
J EB = 205’ 53” — 192 0 = 13ft.  53in, 

Similar calculations are made for the part of 
the wall on the south side of the axis line, the 
first operation being to determine the angle which 
each bay represents at the centre-point for this 
portion, which is 1ft. 13in from point A. The 
three sides of the triangle are, therefore— 


24ft. Oia, 
192ft. Oin. + 1ft. lin = 193 12 
193 12 


Then, using the same formula as before, the angle 
atthe centre-point is found to be 7° 74”. All the 

__ other dimensions required are obtained in pre- 
cisely the same manner as already described. They 
are given on Fig. No. 1, and need no further 
explanation. 

The surveyor can now proceed to set out the 
dimensions on the ground, and commences by 
producing the central axis line with the theodo- 
lite and measuring out the length 195ft. 6in. 
from A, carefully plumbing down from the higher 
to the lower level at the outside of the concrete 
wall, and making sure that F is correct in posi- 
tion. He also marks a point on the line a con- 
siderable distance beyond F, retaining all lines 
by pegs with nails in them, set to the exact pasi- 
tions with the theodolite. 

_ The instrument is then placed over F, and a 
line is set out at right angles to, and on each side 
of, the axis ; the length of the centre line beyond 
F being used, as the surveyor cannot see back on 
the line towards A. 

Along the portion F K the lengths 12ft. 24in., 
37ft. 1gin., 63ft. 24in., and 77ft. Olin. are mea- 
sured, and the corresponding dimensions at the 
other side, then at each of the points G, H, and 
J, the theodolite is placed in succession, and the 
angles which the radial lines make with F K are 
set out, the points being retained with permanent 
marks on the concrete wall. The instrument is 
next placed at K, and the line K M set out at an 
angle of 137° with KF. Along K M the lengths 
to the points where the radial lines cut and the 
angles are set out as for FK. In the same 
manner the position on the south side of the axis 
line is marked out, using, of course, the proper 
_ dimensions and angles for that side. 

A line can be strung between points G H I, 
&e., and the marks on the concrete wall and 
lengths 3ft. 10fin., 6ft. 1ldin., 13ft. d5zin. &., 
measured out for the brick wall ; also the requisite 
dimensionsfor fixing the position of the stanchions, 

_ which must line with the piers. 
The radial lines can easily be marked out on 

_ the higher level with-angles set with the theodo- 
lite, placed at the centres, and if the surveying 
_ Operations have been carried out accurately, the 

piers on the brick wall and the stanchions will be 
_ exactly on the lines, and as the piers on the 
Bn: concrete wall are spaced to line with them, and 
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there is plenty of width to allow a little play, 
there will be no difficulty in getting the steel 
girders into position. 

As soon as the concrete arching is done, the 
surveyor can put in the section lines and levels 
for finishing the cycle track in a manner similar 
to that already described for the other end of the 
track. 

ee 


BUILDING MORTAR. 


RECENT correspondence in the Buripine 
News suggests the desirability of review- 

ing the present state of our knowledge of the 
materials ordinarily employed in making building 
mortars, and doing so in a manner to render the 
subject intelligible to practical men who have 
little time or opportunity to study the history and 
science of the matter for themselves. The 
substance of these articles must, therefore, be 
more or less elementary in character, and involve 
statements already well within the knowledge of 
chemists and others who have studied the 
subject; but will probably be altogether new to 
many persons engaged in building who have 
used limes and cements frequently without giving 
the chemistry of the subject a thought, though 
an acquaintance with this would be of the utmost 
importance to them. Lime, as is well known, is the 
principal ingredient which has been used in making 
mortars and cements for binding bricks and stones 
together in all buildings, from the earliest times 
to the present day. The Pheenicians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, as well as other civilised 
people, all used lime mortar to bind the materials 
of their walls together, and the goodness of this 
mortar as a permanent cementing material has 
passed into a proverb. Coming nearer home, and 
to more recent times,. lime mortar was used 
throughout this country by the Medizeval builders, 
and its badness as a cementing material is equally 
proverbial, for whilst Roman mortar is now found 
to be as hard as the stones and bricks themselves, 
it is no uncommon occurrence to find much of the 
mortar of our old churches without cohesion of 
any kind, and little better than dry sand. The 
writer has had to deal with piers, thick walls, 
and other apparently solid masses of masonry in 
the work of church restoration, and in every case, 
without exception, the mortar of the hearting 
poured like water through any cracks or cavities 
made in the ashlar facings, when the bulk of the 
work was disturbed by settlement or otherwise. 
Lime, then, being at all times and in all places 
absolutely necessary to the making of building 
mortar, it becomes necessary to ask what is it ? 
and what do we know of its properties ? Lime was 
formerly called an alkaline earth, earth being a 
name given by chemists a century ago to certain 
non-metallic substances which were insoluble in 
water, and infusible at high temperatures. It 
was observed that lime possessed some of the 
properties of an alkali, for it neutralised acids 
and changed vegetable blues to green and yellow, 


so that, in addition to being an earth, it became 


an ‘‘alkaline”’ earth. Lime had two companions, 
the other alkaline earths, with properties almost 
similar to it, these were baryta and strontia: 
both are obtained in the laboratory as greyish- 
white powders, and, like lime, they readily 
combine with water, evolving intense heat, 
and forming substances known as hydroxides 
or hydrates. The heat evolved by baryta.in 
combining with water is so great that the mass 
becomes incandescent. Up to 1808 chemists were 
well acquainted with these three alkaline earths, 
and believed them to be simple substances. In 
chemistry, a simple substance is one not made up 
of other substances ; iron, for instance, is a simple 
substance, for by no conceivable process can-it be 
made to yield anything but iron. Water is a 
compound substance, as may readily be seen by 
dropping the wires from any powerful electrical 
battery into it, when bubbles rise rapidly to the 
surface from the extremity of each wire. If these 


are collected in separate glass vessels in the usual 
way, one will be found to contain oxygen and 
the other hydrogen. If these gases are again 
mixed, and a light applied to the mixture, 
they combine to form water; hence it is 
concluded that water is a chemical compound of 
oxygen and hydrogen. It is further observed 
that the gases obtained in this way invariably 
bear the same proportion to each other—viz., 
1 part, by weight, of hydrogen to 8 parts of oxy- 
gen,and this same rule holds good for all chemical 
compounds, the substances composing them are 
‘combined in certain fixed proportions, and no 
other. The proportions, of course, vary for 
different compounds ; but in the same compound 
the simple substances are always present in the 
same proportion. In passing, it is necessary to 
observe that a peculiarity of a chemical com- 
pound is that it is unlike any of its constituents, 
and possesses no property in any way common to 
them. Water, for instance, extinguishes fire ; 
but one of its constituents is an inflam- 
mable gas, and the other a powerful sup- 
porter of combustion. From this it follows 
that lime mortar is not a compound, but 
simply a mechanical mixture. When, however, 
mortar begins to set changes take place in it, and 
compounds are formed which conform in every 
way to the definitions of chemical compounds 
given above; but, on the whole, lime mortar is a 
mechanical mixture of lime and sand, for these 
may be seen lying side by side in it, and they 
may readily be separated by mechanical means. 
So far, the consideration of this subject has 
necessitated the adoption of a few elementary 
definitions and simple laws of chemistry. As a 
knowledge of these is absolutely necessary to a 
clear understanding of what follows, it is of im- 
portance these should be repeated here as clearly 
and concisely as possible. 

1. A simple substance, in chemistry, is one 
which cannot, by any known means, be decom- 
posed into other substances.. Chemists know about 
66 such substances, and they are called chemical 
elements. 

2. A compound substance is one which can be 
decomposed into two or more simple substances. 

3. A compound substance possesses properties 
entirely differing from those of its constituents. 
Simple substances, water, for instance, extin- 
guishes flame, whilst of its constituents, one 
supports combustion, and the other burns freely 
on a light being apphed to it. 

4. A compound snbstance cannot be resolved 
into its constituent substances by purely me- 
chanical means. Heat, light, chemical action, 
or electricity is necessary for this purpose. 

5. The chief distinguishing characteristic of a 
compound substance is that its constituent sub- 
stances are invariably present in the compound in 
a fixed proportion by weight, and examples of 
compound substances may be increased indefinitely 
to prove the truth of this law, which may be 
stated briefly thus : — Chemical combination 
always takes place in fixed proportions. Why this 
should be so in not known. A consideration of the 
above leads to the conclusion that, although 
compounds may be decomposed into their con- 
stituents, and then again be made to re-combine, 
there is no gain or loss of matter in either case ; 
the quantity of it is fixed and unalterable, as the 
substances acted on merely undergo apparent 
change. Returning now to lime, we find that up 
to the year 1808 it was considered to be a simple 
substance. In that year Sir Humphrey Davy 
submitted a paste made of carbonate of lime to the 
action of a galvanic battery, and he discovered in 
this way that lime was a compound substance, 
the base of it being a metal, to which he gave the 
name of calcium. In fact, he decomposed the 
compound substance lime into its constituent 
simple substances, caleium and oxygen. Davy 
did not succeed in obtaining the metal ina 
coherent, metallic state; this was first done 
by Matthesen in 1856. Until this time cal- 
cium was known as a white metallic powder. 
Calcium is now known as a whitish metal some- 
thing like silver, tenacious, malleable, harder 
than lead, rusting or oxidising rapidly in moist 
air. It is a little heavier than water. When 
thrown on it the water is decomposed, and hy- 
drogen evolved, which bursts into flame from the 
heat generated by the violence of the decomposi- 
tion. Neither calcium nor its compound with 
oxygen, lime, is found isolated in nature; they 
are invariably in combination with other sub- 
stances. Lime in combination with carbonic 
acid is found in huge deposits in rocks of all 
periods. Though the Lower Silurian rocks are 
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chiefly shales and slates, yet they contain beds of 
limestone, known as the Bala limestone, this is 
50ft. thick in the Berwyn Mountains. Beyond 
Penmachno this limestone passes into nodular 
calcareous ash. The massive white and pink lime- 
stones of the Coniston group in the North of Eng- 
land belong to the Lower Silurian rocks. The Upper 
Silurian rocks, consisting chiefly of sandstones 
and shales, have also important beds of lime- 
stone. ‘The Aymestry, Wenlock, and Woolhope 
limestones all belong to these rocks. The 
Aymestry limestoneis about 50ft. thick near the 
place from which it takes itsname. The Wenlock 
nodular limestone is about 340ft. thick at May 
Hill in Gloucestershire, and the Woolhope lime- 
stone is fully 150ft. thick at Malvern; so that in 
a series of rocks not remarkable for large deposits 
of carbonate of lime there are no less than three 
striking deposits, attaining in all a thickness of 
about 550ft.! The Devonian rocks contain beds 
of nodular impure limestone, which were at one 
time largely worked for agricultural lime. The 
limestones of Plymouth and Torquay belong tothis 
series. The Carboniferous system is, however, 
that which par excellence, is remarkable for its 
limestone rocks ;—under the coal measures and 
millstone grits of this series, they attain a thick- 
ness of upwards of 8,000ft.! In Ireland, these 
limestone rocks form more than one-half the 
entire surface of the country, covering it from 
sea to sea. The Permian rocks yield magnesian 
limestones, and also gypsum or alabaster, which 
is a limestone combined with sulphur instead of 
carbon. The Jurassic rocks yield the Portland 
limastones, about 170ft. thick, the great and 
inferior oolites 850ft. thick, and the lias lime- 
stone beds, jointly about 1,300ft. thick, including 
the lias clays. In the next series of rocks—viz., 
the cretaceous, there are vast deposits of nearly 
pure carbonate of lime, such as the chalk, which 
is about 1,050ft. thick.. The most recent rocks, 
those of the Hantonian system, have their 
limestones also in the Bembridge beds; these 
latter are remarkable for having supplied the 
limestone used in Winchester Cathedral. The 
limestones enumerated above are none of them 
chemically pure carbonate of lime, though chalk 
approaches more nearly to it than any of the 
others. They are all mixtures of carbonate of 
lime with sand, clay, and other matters, and in 
many instances the proportion of sand approaches 
so nearly to that of the carbonate of lime, that 
the stone may be classed either as a calcareous 
sandstone or sandy limestone, and when clay 
predominates, the rock may be termed an 
argillaceous limestone. In fact, the rock con- 
taining carbonate of lime may consist altogether 
of that substance, or contain it in such small 
quantity as to be practically a sandstone; the 
limestones, therefore, may gradually take up more 
and more of sand and clayey matter, until they 
cease to be correctly described as limestone at all. 


Though some of the limestones differ much in 
texture and appearance, still, whether they are 
soft, pliable, and earthy as chalk, or compact and 
crystalline, as mountain limestone, chemically 
they are the same. Both these rocks contain 
about 94 or 95 per cent. of pure carbonate of lime. 
In colour the limestone rocks are white like 
chalk, cream like the oolites, and various shades 
of bluish-greys like the lias and mountain lime- 
stones. Limestone rocks are easily recognised : 
they may be scratched with a penknife, and they 
effervesce freely when treated with dilute acid. 
This effervescence indicates that the rock contains 
a carbonate, and this is generally found to be 
carbonate of lime. Nearly all the older lime- 
stones are coral reefs, scarcely altered in struc- 
ture ; these contain (fossilised, of course) the 
remains of marine animals imbedded in them. 
Our English chalk is very largely made up of 
the shells of Foraminifera, which shows that this 
immense deposit of carbonate of lime has been 
secreted from the water in which it was deposited 
by these tiny animals; in fact, all the pure or 
nearly pure limestones have been formed by the 
agency of marine animals. Impure limestones 
have been formed by the wearing down of the 
purer limestone into mud. This calcareous mud 
will in every case be mixed with other deposits, 
such as clay or sand, and the whole when thown 
down on the sea bottom formed rocks like our 
lias and other limestones of a similar kind. But 
all pure limestones, so far as we know, have been 
formed by the agency of animals, and in no other 
way. All lime used for building purposes is 
obtained by calcination from rocks composed of 
carbonate of lime. The lime will, of course, be more 
or less pure as the rock from which it is obtained 


is so; in other words, the purity of the 
lime will depend on the purity of the rock 
from which it is obtained. A pure carbonate of 
lime, like Carrara marble or Iceland spar, is a 
compound substance consisting of lime and 
carbonic acid, both compound substances in 
themselves. These may be resolved into calcium 
and oxygen, and carbon and oxygen. ‘They are 
represented in chemical notation thus :— 


: fCalcium........+. 40 
ee Fame Time ee seencesecs oe 
of lime yet BLDOD. ase pee ake 
Carbonic acid) Oxygen .......... 16 


The numbers represent the combining weights 
of the various simple substances, and may be 
read thus :—40lb. of calcium will combine with 
16lb. of oxygen to form 56lb. of lime, and 12Ib. 
of carbon will combine with twice 16lb. of oxygen 
to form 441b. carbonicacid, the whole combining to 
form 100Ib. of carbonate oflime. Nearly one-half 
the weight of any dry blockjof carbonate of lime is 
therefore carbonic acid. Quicklime is obtained 
by heating lumps of carbonate of lime to redness 
in an open fire or limekiln. Heat decomposes 
this carbonate, the carbonic acid passing off with 
aqueous vapour and the gases of the burning 
fuel, the residue being quicklime. It is necessary 
that the carbonic acid evolved during this decom- 
position be allowed to pass off, for if it is retained 
in the kiln the carbonate of lime may be fused 
without decomposition. 
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A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
[ WITH PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HERE could hardly be chosen a more suit- 
able subject for the trial essay of a young 
architect than such a problem as this with which 
our present session was opened. It represents a 
class of building not only of the widest possible 
general interest, and at the same time well within 
the knowledge of most people, but usually the 
first commission intrusted to the would-be 
practitioner takes the form of a small house. It 
must not, however, on that account be supposed 
that the subject is quite so easy to master suc- 
cessfully as the unexperienced might think. In- 
deed, to secure the utmost amount of accommoda- 
tioninareally inexpensive manner, andat thesame 
time in an artistically effective and convenient 
way furnishes an exercise for the skill and 
patience of any architect, while itis evidently one 
in which not so very many men after all have 
distinguished themselves. That the average 
merit and interest of contemporary house-build- 
ing has wonderfully improved of late years no one 
can deny, thanks to the artistic influence of such 
men as Mr. Norman Shaw and his school of art 
workers, but every town and village is still being 
deplorably disfigured by a vast quantity of un- 
gainly, ill-contrived, and badly-built house pro- 
perty which possibly may make money for the 
speculator, but, in other respects, has no advan- 
tage for anyone. Every serious endeavour to 
show how commonsense requirements in every- 
day house- planning may be architecturally 
realised must always possess an interest and 
prove suggestively useful. This is all we venture 
to claim for the designs which we now give as the 
result of the opening contest among our Designing 
Club members, and we are prepared to admit that 
neither of the plans near perfection. The follow- 
ing are the conditions issued to the competi- 

tors :— 

FIRST LIST OF SUBJECTS, 1897-8. _ 


A.—A Suburban Dwelling-house, for a City 
gentleman, to cost £2,000. conomy of plan on 
a limited site are points of leading importance. 
The frontages are at the corner of two roads, 
facing south and west. The main road side of 
the plot measures 50ft., and has a return of 150ft. 
The elevation must set back 18ft. from the 
boundary fence on the main road side. A large 
dining-room or living-room is to take the prefer- 
ence over the drawing-room or parlour. A third 
sitting-room, not less than 12ft. square, is to be 
provided for a study or breakfast-room. That 
need not necessarily be on the ground-floor. A 
mezzanine arrangement is suggested. There 
must be six bedrooms in all ; two of these may be 
attics. Bathroom essential, and two w.c.’s, 
besides kitchen and offices. There may be a 
small cellar. The entrance must be roomy but not 
wasteful, and the stairs not less than 3ft. 3in. 
wide. Materials brick, with stone dressings 
sparingly used. Roofs covered with tiles, style 


~* 


optional. Size of rooms to be governed by the 
money expenditure. Drawings required: Three 
plans, two elevations, and a section scale 8ft. to 
the inch. Plans may be 16ft. to the inch ; sketch 
view necessary. . ; 

‘We place ‘‘ Centaur ’’ first, ‘‘ Pantile’’ second,’ 
the third place being assigned to ‘Petticoats.’ 
All three plans are herewith illustrated, and, 
perhaps, three more different schemes could 
scarcely be conceived. ‘These are chosen out 
of the total number of 63 designs received for this 
subject. 

‘‘Centaur ’’ is the author of a square, homely, 
unpretentious design, which at first sight some may 
style uninteresting, and, perhaps, even common- 
place. This, in our judgment, would hardly be 
justified by a closer consideration of the three 
plans. Compactness of arrangement is of the 
first consequence, and particularly where a site is 
so restricted: The lobby at the entrance isa 
little too small, and is encumbered somewhat by 
the door opening on to that of the lavatory, and 
we are not so sure that a w.c. so close to the main 
entrance is nota mistake. Its window isso much 
in evidence ; but if we locate it round the corner 
the balance in the composition of the entrance is 
lost. The hall is roomy, and the staircase is well 
out of view from the entrance. The kitchen is 
very much cut up by doors, and is none too 
large. The outbuildings, including a ‘bike ”’ 
shelter, are thoughtfully made out, and do 
not necessarily intrude the domestics upon the 
enjoyable use of the little garden when the 
family are out there. The bedrooms open off a 
corridor, and all have fireplaces. The bathroom 
and closet are situate over the scullery, anda good 
cistern-room is managed above. ‘The staircase- 
hall is tastefully treated. Economy has been 
well-considered, though we scarcely think £2,000 
would pay the total cost. 

‘‘ Pantile’’ wastes valuable space in passage, 
hall, andlanding. He manages his study on the 
ground plan, and has two staircases. In these 
head room has not received that close attention 
which is needful. The ground-floor w.c., next 
the garden entrance, would be very low, and a tall 
man could not get up to the attics, as the section 
makes manifest. The top floor bedrooms are not 
actually so spacious as the plan indicates, owing to 
the slope of the roof timbers. ‘The hipped roof on 
the side does not project enough for good effect 
from the front and rear gables. The design is 
pretty in some respects, and is broadly treated, 
considering a somewhat too evident attempt after 
the picturesque, which rather mars the building 
in our opinion. 

‘« Petticoats ’’? hardly does himself justice, and 
does not economise the superficial areas of his 
passages; but there is alwaysacharm ina long, low, 
straight ridge-line. Here the uncertain manner 
in which the chimneys occur somewhat spoils the 
idea, and, considering the site has its narrow end 
facing the main road, it is more than likely that 
the reception-room bays would only have a 
second-rate prospect in the side road. ‘The views 
seem to suggest a good view over a yillage- 
green. ‘ Petticoats’? makes a good third, but 
the author ought to do better things than this. 

‘‘By Go’’ we place fourth, but he is too fond 
of fanciful conceits, and strives after the 
symmetrical too evidently to do good work. Still, 
his plan has merits which we have not overlooked. 
He is not justified, however, in occupying the 
whole width of the site, and somaking his trades- 
men’s door open directly from the pavement of 
the street. We do not like a flash style of 
draughtsmanship. It is misleading, and not 
artistic. ‘‘ Dachs’’ is a woolly sort of draughts- 
man, using a too blue ink toreproduce well. We 
like his side elevation very well, with its two 
gables grouped together, but the ugly parapet 
over the eaves is as ungainly as it is unmeaning. 
The plan is in some ways good, but we do not like 
the built-in dark staircase, and the way in which 
the back and main staircase meet on one landing 
isa great objection. ‘‘ Bantam’’ is more ordi- 
nary, and we see little to admire in his angle-set 
stone porch. Still, we think his drawing is 
marked by indications of better things by far than 
this maiden attempt. There is at present much 
room for improvement. ‘‘ Byd’’ seems devoid of 
any sense of proportion in scheming his elevations, 
bald, bare gables coming over one-sided arrange- 
ments of bay windows, so that the gables seem as 
if their original openings had been bricked up, and 
other windows cut in afterwards. The plan is 
not good, and visitors would need finger-posts to 
enable them to find the main entrance. ‘And 
Co.”” draws but poorly, and plans but little 
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better ; but there is a quaint idea about the group- 
ing of his roof which deserves a note. The main 
bedrooms are, however, a little better than attics, 
and few City gentlemen would care to build such a 
house in the suburbs. ‘‘Gib’’ is not devoid of 
merit, but his plan shows little attempt to get 
away from the everlasting villa type. His per- 
spective is brightly drawn, and the eaves give 
good shadows. ‘Turret’? gives us a design 
which might pass muster for a bungalow, and the 
hall runs up on two floors most wastefully. Oddly 
enough, the main feature in the upper hall is the 
linen cupboard. The three gables on the return 
front are pretty, but ‘‘Turret’’ trifles with our 
judgment when he shows a carriage sweep in 
front of his entrance in the view while the plan 
indicates only a 5ft. space. ‘* Wessex’s”’ eleva- 
tion in front looks like a pair of conventional 
villas. ‘‘The Manin the Moon” breaks away 
from this type of thing, but overdoes his 
oversailing eaves a little too much for the style 
adopted. Not that we are inclined to fetter our 
students by limitations of mere style. Still, a 
sense of fitness demandssome regard to association. 
In the plan the cellar stairway and kitchen look 
much too near the drawing-room door for the City 
gentleman’s wife’s comfort on ‘‘ at home”’ days. 
“R. W.P.,”’ in a meaningless way, imitates the 
lastered 43-brick wall style, with raking or 
ttered chimney breasts and buttresses supposed 
to represent the massive rubble mode of old village 
buildings. To our taste this looks more like the 
sandpaper toy style of house-building more befitted 
to nursery books in illustration of the domicile of 
“Old Dame Trot.”? ‘‘Ard’’ draws in a coarse 
way which we cannot admire, and he makes his 
main front at the side, the garden entrance 
being towards the west. The tall chimneys 
look overdone. ‘‘Checkmate’’ is quiet and un- 
ambitious, giving us a building in what some 
' would call the ‘‘ Parsonage”’ style. ‘There is 
little to find fault with, and not much to greatly 
admire. The author ought to do better before 
long if he will take good models as his guide. 
‘*Chameleon’’ makes a house which rather looks 
like a small public institution of quaint propor- 
tion and a pronounced eayes-line. The passage, 
which cuts the plans in half, is a very ungainly 
feature. ‘‘ Orb’’ shines with no unusual bright- 
ness, and his design looks far too costly for the 
money limit imposed by our instructions. The 
ae is ingenious, and the grouping is picturesque. 
e shall expect the author to rank far higher 
another time. ‘‘Bonum Consilium’’ puts his 
doorway in the centre, and, after limiting himself 
by this common device, works out a somewhat 
convenient plan, nearly scoring a success, but his 
ground-floor windows, on which the facade so 
much depends, are not pretty, and the drawing is 
but indifferent. ‘‘Wen’s’’ plans are far better 
than his elevations, though the ingle-nook in so 
small a hallis distinctly out of place. Externally, 
the building looks too much like two houses. 
*‘Ant’’ does not illustrate his design to any 
advantage, though here and there an artistic 
touch is discoverable. The breadth displayed 
in the design, for example, is welcomed, though 
the windows are too low and small for health and 
comfort. We shall look to ‘‘ Ant’’ to contribute 
among the leading members of our club; but, to 
do this, better planning and better drawing will 
be needful. ‘‘ Grip’’ draws with much neatness, 
and arranges his house with economy and care. His 
breakfast-room is contrived at a higher level than 
the ground-floor rooms, and so the author gets a 
cellar in a sort of half-basement ; the way down to 
it, however, is immediately in view of the front door. 
The elevations are not very attractive ; but they 
are simple and suitable for the money limit. 
** Klondyke’’ in some ways is more effective in 
respect to the external treatment, but his plan is 
far inferior. The author has not scamped his 
work, and we desire to urge him on in these com- 
petitions, for he does know how to try. ‘‘ Kirby 
Hall”’ is the ambitious motto of another member 
who has clearly done his best, sending a well- 
considered plan with a kitchen nicely isolated, 
which is always a difficulty in a smallhouse. His 
perspective spoils his design. ‘‘ Spinningdale’’ 
comes next, and then ‘‘ Hotspur,’’ whose house 
looks very big for the money—a square Georgian 
building, uncompromisingly plain, gable one end, 
and hips to the roof at the other. ‘ Ivy’s’’ plan 
is roomy and square, with an inoffensive elevation. 
‘* Gossip ’’ cramps his kitchen badly, and, exter- 
- nally, his bays arepoor. ‘‘ Vim” is ambitious, 
- and so introduces an octagonal turret. He wastes 
space on the first floor meaninglessly. ‘‘ Microbe”’ 
is another angle-tower man, favouring us with an 
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extinguisher-like roof. His living-room is not the 
chief apartment in the house as required by our 
conditions. ‘‘Eldon’’ knows the value of ample 


wall space, and shows a degree of quaintness 


which is noted, but his drawing leaves much to be 
desired ; his hall is wasteful. ‘‘ Spark’? will not 


set the Thames on fire if he does not do better 
than this, though his plans have several points of 
merit, and his perspective is freely delineated, too 
freely to be vertical, in fact. 


Space prevents our 
enumerating more than the mottoes of the remain- 


ing designs, which we do in their order of 


merit :—‘‘ Phantom,”’ ‘‘Strax,’’ “‘ Pup,’’ ‘ Ber- 
‘Don,’ ‘*Solo,’? ‘Bull’s-eye 5,”’ 
‘*Bee,”? ‘*Stone,’? ‘* Olliwops,’’ ‘* Wun-hi,”’ 
“‘Industry,’’ ‘‘ Chuckle,’ ‘*Crow,’’ ‘‘Spero,”’ 
‘«Pen and Ink,’’ ‘‘Cobden,”’ ‘*H. G.,’’ ‘* Auld 


Syne,’? ‘‘ Hubert,” ‘Derige,’’ ‘‘ Medusa,’’ 
‘**Oak,’’ ‘‘Nowhere,’”? ‘*Simplicity,’’ ‘‘ Eric,’’ 
«¢ Vita,” ‘ Spectator,’? ‘Chess, ‘‘ Suburb,” 


‘‘Inexperienced,”’ ‘*‘ Bow Bells.” 
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THE STABILITY -OF SOILS. 


MEETING of the Bristol Association of 

Engineers was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Clifton, last week, under the presidency of Mr. 
Ht. W. Pearson, when Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Stability of Structures 
in Contact with Soil and Similiar Material.’’ He 
said his object was to bring forward amore 
accurate and scientific method than that generally 
followed of calculating the dimensions necessary 
for stability in structures in contact with soil and 
similar material, such as clay, sand, gravel, and, 
in fact, all substances that are capable of assuming 
an angle of repose. Having explained the ellipse 
of stress, he said by means of this ellipse certain 
fixed formule might be obtained applicable (1) 
for calculating the depth to which a wall or 
other structure must be carried to secure a 
stable foundation, (2) the thickness to which 
a retaining wall should be built to prevent its 
being overturned by the pressure of the soil. In 
the latter case the pressure would be found to 
vary according to the way in which the earth 
was sloped behind the wall, and the thickness 
must be varied accordingly, being greatest where 
the wall was surcharged by earth standing ata 
steep angle behind it. There were other con- 
ditions to be taken into account in designing 
foundations and walls, such as the compressibility 
of the earth causing a possibility of settlement, 
and in piled foundations the skin friction of the 
piles. The stiffness of retaining walls might also 
be increased by the use of counterforts which key 
back into the soil. All foundations should be at 
such a depth as to be safe from the effects of frost 
and drought. In cities the effect of closely- 
packed buildings was to increase the bearing 
power of the soil, and to render land formerly 
unfit to carry buildings sufficiently stiff to 
do so. It is a curious fact, explained by 
the ellipse of stress, that the soakage of oil 
into engine foundations was likely to make them 
settle. In designing both foundations and walls, 
the subsoil should be geologically studied, as a 
rocky base might easily have a softer stratum 
under it. Great interest attached to the tall 
buildings erected in America, some of these 20 
and 22 stories in height. Those in Chicago 
were built upon the clay, the rock being ata 
prohibitive depth. The foundations were spread 
over as large an area as possible by means of 
steel joists imbedded in concrete so as to give 
a bearing pressure of not more than 4,000lb. per 
square foot. Hven with this, settlement of six or 
more inches was always expected, and the foot- 
ings were constructed to allow for it. It would 
be found that when the ellipse of the stress was 
used for calulating walls and foundations, greater 
accuracy was secured, and there was far less 
chance of settlement. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S EXPERIENCES.* 


AS autobiography is perhaps less appreciated 
by the reviewer than many others. It 
seems to defy analysis, because we cannot go 
behind an author’s own personal mind and ex- 
perience, and we can only deal with it as a 
narative of impressions felt by one mind, and, 
therefore, not amenable to ordinary rules of 
criticism. Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A., 
¥.R.I.B.A., has written his experiences—pro- 


* An Architect’s Experience : Professional, Artistic, 
and Theatrical. y Aurrep Darsysairk, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. Manchester: J. E. Cornish, 


facades are still pleasing examples 
revival, 


fessional, artistic, and theatrical—and we must 
accept them as embodying the life and career of 
an architect in a large and varied practice in 
Manchester. Articled to Mr. P. B. Alley, of 
that city, at a time when there were few 
architects practising there, he had a good 
opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the profession. ‘The firm of Lane and Alley, a 
curious combination of names, had been well 
known as Classic architects of Manchester, and it 
was in this school that the author received his first 
impressions of architecture. While this firm tried 
to Classicise every building, Mr. Edward Walter, 
to whom is due the credit of introducing the 
Italian Renaissance, did much to foster a more 
appropriate and elastic style in the streets of 
Manchester, and many of his great warehouse 
of that 
The Gothic Revival which followed 
was reserved for Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and 
his followers. Mr. Darbyshire chats freely 


and pleasantly of friendships he formed at this 


period, and of the opening of the great Art 
Treasures Exhibition in Manchester of 1857 ; and 


it was here, he says, he became impressed with the 


beauty of the Pre-Raphaelite School, and formed 


pleasant relations with some of that brotherhood, 
and also with the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A., 


whose great picture of the ‘‘ Procession of Cima- 
bue’s Madonna,’”’ hung in this Exhibition, and 
the influence of this wonderful art revival helped, 


he says, to shape out his ‘‘future line of art.’ 


During his pupilage our author became asso- 
ciated with many young men who have since 
become eminent in art, amongst them Arthur 
H. Marsh, now a member of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, Joseph Knight, now 
a member of the R.I.P. Many well-known 
painters were connected with the Manchester 
School of Art and other local societies, and a 
good photo-block portrait of Frederick Shields, 
A.R.W.S.,is given. Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., who 
commenced his career as a Gothic architect in 
the ‘fifties,’ is not overlooked. Mr. Darby- 
shire’s professional work in enlarging the Prince’s 
Theatre, for the late Mr. Calvert, was the beg in- 
ning of his connection with theatre construction 
and the art of the stage, and several chapters are 
devoted to this subject. The author’s plans for the 
Manchester abattoirs, which were successful, are 
described; also his work at the Lyceum for 
Sir Henry Irving, and his connection with 
this theatre brought our author into contact 
with many illustrious persons; but we must 
skip many interesting chapters, in which the 
author refers to many incidents of his professional 
life, and notably his theatrical experience, safe ~ 
theatres, and the art of the stage. Mr. Darbyshire 
touches on a host of incidents and reminiscences, 
historical, political, and artistic. His connection 
with stage architecture, his remarks on the 
Shakespearian drama, the acting of Calvert, Sir 
H. Irving’s rendering of ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ and the old 
and modern styles of acting will be read with 
interest by many for their genial reference to 
many notabilities of the past and present. 
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At Tuesday’s meeting of the urban district council 
for Smethwick, attention was called to the large 
increase in the number of houses in the parish. 
Mr. T. Potter (Chairman of the Buildings Com- 
mittee) said the committee had recently passed plans 
for the erection of 126 houses, and there were about 
260 or 280 houses now in course of erection. 


Mr. James Green, the arbitrator in the claim for 
reinstatement brought by Messrs. Gratrix against 
the Great Northern Railway Company in respect of 
the demolition of their premises in Alport Town for 
the purposes of a new goods station in this city, has 
fixed his award at £56,622. Taking the whole of 
the various items presented by Messrs. Gratrix, the 
claim in round figures amounted to about £111,600. 


At the meeting of the Bristol Town Council on 
Tuesday, it was decided to borrow £10,000 for the 
purpose of extending wood paving to certain streets. 
Mr. Yabbicom was appointed district surveyor 
under the Bristol Improvement Acts, and it was 
resolved that, from Dec, 31, surveyor’s fees on 
buildings which had been chargeable under these 
Acts should be abolished. Upon this point a 
memorial was presented from the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association, and Alderman Proctor re- 
marked it was not often that one was able to return 
so ready an answer to the requests of memorialists. 
It was, after a long discussion, decided to increase 
the salary of Mr. Yabbicom from £500 to £800, and 
afterwards, by yearly instalments of £100, to £1,000 
per annum. Mr. Ashmead’s services will be re- 
retained as consulting engineer at a salary of £500 
a year, 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN L. PEARSON, R.A. 


HE rapidly dwindling school of Gothic 
df Revivalists has lost its most distinguished 
exponent, by the death, at the age of fourscore 
years, of Mr. John Loughborough Pearson, R.A., 
F.S.A. The eminent ecclesiastical architect, 
whose decease will be widely regretted in the 
profession, had only been ill a week, and passed 
away at his residence and office, at 13, Mansfield- 
street, W., on Saturday. Mr. Pearson, whose 
portrait we gave in our issue of Jan. 3, 1890, 
was born in Brussels on July 5, 1817, being the 
youngest son of William Pearson, water-colour 
painter, of Durham. At the age of 14 he was 
articled to Ignatius Bonomi, architect, of the 
latter city, and, after spending a short time 
with Anthony Salvin, he became an assistant to 
Philip Hardwick, R.A. In his last years in that 
office, 1843, Hardwick was erecting the hall 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. Pearson was engaged 
both upon the drawings of that building and the 
superintendence of its execution. ‘The same year 
he commenced private practice, and the Rey. C. 
Townsend (in whose Sunday School at St. 
Margaret’s, Durham, he had been superintendent 
for two years) intrusted him with the designs for 
a small new church, St. Ann’s Chapel, Ellerker, 
East Riding. Some signs of the individuality, 
power, and grasp of Gothic details and grouping 
which afterwards distioguished Pearson’s work 
are to be seen in this little building, consisting 
as it does, but of a nave, chancel, and south front, 
the west-end wall only pierced by a pair of lancets, 
and surmounted by a simple bellcote. Other 
small churches were built from his designs at 
Elloughton and Ellerton, and a somewhat larger 
one at North Ferriby; while seven or eight 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood on the 
banks of the Humber were restorec under 
his supervision. In 1850 he commenced 
for Archdeacon Bentinck the church of Holy 
Trinity, Bessborough Gardens, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road. In-all its details it is a conventional 
rendering of the Decorated style, but makes a new 
departure in plan, in the chancel being of greater 
width than the nave. This church gained him 
encomiums from Barry, Pugin, and Scott, the latter 
declaring it to be ‘‘the best modern specimen 
of a 14th-century English church.’’ Pearson’s 
style was profoundly affected by the publica- 
tion of Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire Raisonnée 
d’Architecture,’? and henceforth his work de- 
pended largely for effect on strong lines and 
broad proportions, with a sparing use of modified 
Karly French detail, but in later years there was 
a partial return to English features. Following 
on his schools for St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, note- 
worthy as the site of the first memorial-stone laid 
by the Prince of Wales, he designed for the present 
dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Gregory, the church 
itself — the first modern example of a brick 
vault on stone ribs, and a treatment he subse- 
quently adopted for all his larger churches. 
Before he received the commission for St. Peter’s, 
Vauxhall, he had been induced to study very 
carefully the principles of Gothic vaulting during 
the restoration of Stow Church in Lincolnshire. 
Here the vault had fallen, as the unbuttressed 
walls were not able to withstand its thrust. Mr. 
Pearson surmounted the difficulty by building 
the lower part of the groin in solid courses, with 
horizontal beds, so forming a counterpoise of 
sufficient weight to withstand the thrust of the 
arched vault. ‘The discovery of this mechanical 
contrivance greatly influenced his subsequent 
designs, as by its aid he was able to build 
vaults of wide span without the assistance of 
the great arched buttress which is so con- 
spicuous a feature in French churches, and 
so apparently defying the law of gravity. 
Among other early works were Ireberfydd Honse, 
South Wales, and Quar-wood, Gloucestershire. 
In 1870 he was appointed architect to Lincoln 
Cathedral, and in the following year he designed 
the great church of St. Augustine, Kilburn, the 
most important of his parish churches, and now 
being completed by the erection of the great 
tower and spire. The well-known church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Red Lion-square 
another plainly -treated 13th - century Sexiss. 
carried out in red brick with slate roof, followed, 
and at somewhat later periods, St. Michael’, 
Croydon, St. John’s, Upper Norwood, and St. 
Alban’s, Birmingham—all cruciform, vaulted 
brick churches, with aisles and side chapels and 
simply -treated fenestration. He also pared out 
28 papa — mens with its two 

: nd a tower and spire carried on 
detached piers within the nave, “alta rising to 


200ft. in height; St. Stephen’s, Bournemouth ; 
St. Agnes’, Toxteth Park. Among domestic 
buildings may here be named Lechlade Manor 
House; the reconstruction of Westwood, Syden- 
ham (a Renaissance building) ; Lord Armstrong’s 
Northumbrian seat, Craigside; and St. Peter’s 
Convalescent Home, Woking. 

On the death of Street he was appointed archi- 
tect to the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, and has 
completed the nave of the cathedral, with its 
western towers, and also designed the new 
reredos. He was also architect to Rochester and 
Chichester Cathedrals, and was at the time of his 
death engaged in preparing a design for rebuild- 
ing the north-western tower to the latter fabric, 
while his report for the eastern extension of 
Wakefield Cathedral Church as a memorial to 
the late bishop, Dr. Walsham How, appears 
elsewhere in our columns. He was also consult- 
ing architect to Exeter and Glouester, and was 
one of the consulting architects to the Church 
Building Society. His successful and careful 
work in the conservation of Peterborough west 
front, and the newspaper controversies the re- 
setting of the masonry gave rise to, will be fresh 
in the recollection of our readers, and, unlike 
many of the earlier Gothic revivalists, he never 
allowed himself to be entangled in public corre- 
spondence, nor replied to the oftentimes obviously 
unfair and ill-informed criticisms upon his work. 

His great memorial will, however, be the new 
Cathedral at Truro, where, even in its present 
unfinished condition, his success in dealing with 
the difficulties of the plan arising from the 
retention of the old parish church as a south aisle, 
is very striking. On May 20, 1880, the founda- 
tion-stone of Truro Cathedral was laid by the 
Prince of Wales, and on November 3, 1887, the 
first portion of the building was consecrated. At 
present the central tower just shows above the 
roof, and only two bays of the nave have been 
completed, though the foundations of the nave 
have just been put in as the beginning of a 
memorial to the late Archbishop Benson ; but the 
design inclules a central and two western towers 
and spires, an octagonal chapter-house, and a 
small, irregular cloister. 

Among his other works must be named the 
restoration of the upper part of the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey, the doorways having been 
previously restored under Sir Gilbert Scott; the 
renovation of the south aisles to nave and choir ; 
the alterations to Westminster Hall, completed 
in 1884 ; and the new wing to University Library, 
Cambridge, built two years later, and additions 
to the colleges of Sidney Sussex and Emmanuel 
in the same university town. Besides these he 
carried out a large number of vicarages and 
schools, as well as many mansions, country seats, 
and private residences. His latest works are the 
charming Astor Estate Office at the foot of the 
Temple steps, on the Embankment ; a cemetery 
chapel at Malta; the Catholic Apostolic Church 
at Maida Vale; a rood screen and chapel at All 
Saints’, Maidstone, a 15th-century collegiate 
church he restored a dozen years since; and All 
Saints’ Church, Hoye, which we shall illustrate in 
an early issue. 

Mr. Pearson, who had long been a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, became an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1874, and a Full 
Member in 1881. He joined the Royal Institute 
of British Architects as a Fellow in 1860, being 
No. 39 on the present roll of membership, and in 
1880 received the distinction of the Royal Gold 
Medal, a year when he was serving on the council 
of that body. At the Paris Exhibition of 1878 
he was awarded a gold medal and the knighthood 
of the Legion of Honour. 

He married in 1862 Jemima, youngest daughter 
of Henry Curwen Christian, who died three years 
later, leaving an only son, Mr. I. L. Pearson, 
who follows his father’s profession. 
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The funeral took place at noon yesterday 
(Thursday) in Westminster Abbey, for so many 
years under Mr. Pearson’s care, and was very 
numerously attended by professional colleagues 
and other friends. ‘The first part of the service 
was held in the choir, and was fully choral. After 
Schubert’s Solemn March had been rendered on the 
organ by Sir F. Bridge, the well-known sentences 
of the Burial Service were sung to Purcell’s chant 
by the choir, and the funeral procession then moved 
forward into the space under the lantern, while 
the Lesson was read from the altar steps by Canon 
Dackworth. The chief mourners were Mr. 
Krank L. Pearson (son) and Mr. Henry Christian 


(brother-in-law), Mrs. Christian and daughters. | Mr. R. 


The coffin, a massive one of oak, with a 


cross on the ledger lid, bore the inscription: ~ 


‘John Loughborough Pearson, R.A., Surveyor 
of the Fabric, Westminster Abbey. Born July 15, 
1817. Died December 11, 1897.’? It was 
almost laden by wreaths and offerings of flowers. 
The pall-bearers were the Bishop of St. Andrew’s 
(Dr. G. Howard Wilkinson, second Bishop of 
Truro), Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., the 
Right Hon. George Shaw - Lefevre, M.P., 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., Professor 
George Aitchison, A.R.A., P.R.LB.A., the 
Dean of Peterborough (Dr. W. Clavell Ingram), 
the sub-Dean of Lincoln (Rey. J. Clements), 
Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., and 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. Among those present 
in the choir and transepts were Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, and Messrs. W.J. Yeames (treasurer), H.H. 
Armstead, Thomas Brock, F. Goodall, W. W. 
Ouless, R. Norman Shaw, Hamo Thornycroft, 
J. W. Waterhouse, and H. T. Wells, Royal 
Academicians, and Mr. F. A. Eaton, secretary, 
representing the Royal Academy ; Messrs. H. L. 
Florence, Alexander Graham, E. A. Gruning, 
and Aston Webb, vice-presidents, James Brooks, 
past vice-president, William Emerson, hon. secre- 


tary, and W. J. Locke, secretary, a deputation | 


from the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Mr. G. B. Carvill (formerly in Mr. Pearson’s office) 
and Mr. B. Flight Fletcher, representing the Archi- 
tectural Association; Mr. J. P. Seddon and the Rev. 
R. M. Blakiston on behalf of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, and Messrs. R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A. (of the Royal Academy Schools), 
W. D. Carée, F.S.A. (former assistant), J. A. 
(totch, F.S.A., E. T. Hall, John Slater, Paul 
Waterhouse, C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith, William White, F.S.A., 
L. Stokes, H. P. Burke - Downing, Alex 
Payne, John Norton, J. J. Stevenson, Lacy 
W. Ridge, and T. H. Watson and other 
architects: Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P., Mr. 
Wright, clerk of works at the Abbey, and among 
the clergy there were Canons Furze, Wilberforce, 
and Gore, and the precentor, the Rev. Dr. 
Troutbeck, by whom the musical arrangements 
were conducted. The Lesson having been im- 
pressively read by the sub-dean, Canon Duck- 
worth, §. S. Wesley’s anthem ‘‘ All Go to One 
Place’? was rendered by the choir, and the 
procession was reformed and returned through 
the choir to the nave, where on the south side, 
close to the pulpit, a wide space on the floor had 
been draped with black and white cloth, contain- 
ing the grave space in the centre. The 
site is close to the resting-places of Mr. 
Pearson’s immediate predecessors in office—Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott and George Eimund Street. Here 
the concluding portion of the service was read by 
the Dean, Dr. Bradley, and the body having 
been reyerently committed to the grave, Dyke’s 
well-known hymn, ‘‘ Now the Labourer’s Task 
is o’er’’ was sung, and the benediction having 
been pronounced, the familiar strains of the 
Dead March in Saud pealed forth from the organ. 


On Saturday Lady Evelyn Cavendish laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Flockburgh, 
Lanes. The new building will accommodate 650 
persons, will be Early English in style, and is 
estimated to cost £8,000. Messrs. Paley and Austin, 
of Lancaster, are the architects. 


New business premises are in course of erection in 
Moor-street, Birmingham, for Messrs. Coleman 
and Oldland, wholesale clothiers. The architect is 
Mr. John Statham Davis, of Cobden Buildings, Cor- 
poration-street, and the contractor Mr, William 
Hopkins, of Thorpe-street, both of that city. 


A family memorial has been placed in the east 
window of the chancel of Ellerker Church, 
Brough, by Mr. N. M. Levitt to the Marshall and 
Levitt family, designed and executed by Mr, T. W. 
Camm, of the studio, Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham, the subject being the Ascension, whic 
occupies the whole of the three lights and tracery. 


The members of the Scarborough Master Builders’ 
Association dined together at the Albemarle Hotel, 
on Wednesday evening. The chair was occupied 
by the president, Councillor Bland. After the 
loyal toast, that of the ‘ Builders’ Association ”” 
was proposed by Mr. Sinclair, and responded to by 
the chairman. The ‘Town and Trade of Scar- 
borough’? was proposed by Mr. Peckett, and 
responded to by Mr. Abraham Moore, who dwelt on 
the extensive improvements which had been carried 
out, and the growth of d 
largely assisted in its development by the builders 
present. Songs were sung by the members present 
accompanied by the secretary of the association, 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 


Tur school has been established in Handel- 
street, Brunswick-square, for about 25 years, 
and, from comparatively small beginnings, has 
gradually increased in size and importance till it 
has outgrown its present accommodation. New 
premises have, therefore, become necessary, and 
the Council have begun the entire rebuilding of 
the school on its present site. When completed 
it will form three sides of a quadrangle, the 
principal entrance being in Hunter-street. On 
this, the west side, will be the hall and staircase, 
the boardroom and secretary’s office, the students” 
common-room, and refectory ; the Anatomical 
and Materia Medica Museums, the Pharmacy and 
other Classrooms, with the caretakers’ and ser- 
vants’ rooms and kitchen in the basement. On 
the south side are the students’ general cloak- 
rooms and dressing-rooms, the Biology Laboratory, 
the Library, and Lecture Theatres. On the east 
side are a series of Laboratories for physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and anatomy; this latter 
block is being erected first, and is now being 
roofed in.- The contract has been taken by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., of Victoria Works, 
Battersea. The materials used externally are 
red-facing bricks, with Portland stone dressings, 
and red tiles for the roofs. Internally, the 
several laboratories will be fitted and furnished 
with all the latest appliances for their special 
purposes, so that, when finished, it is hoped the 
institution will be one of the most completely and 
thoroughly equipped schools in London. It has 
been designed, and is being carried out, under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
architect. 


NEW TOWN HALL, ENNISKILLEN, CO, FERMANAGH : 
SELECTED DESIGN. 
Tuts is the design which was placed first in the 
recent competition for a new town-hall at Ennis- 
killen. The building is now in course of erec- 
tion. Accommodation is provided for the usual 
municipal offices, comprising council chamber, 
clerks’ office, and chairman’s room or Mayor’s 
parlour, borough surveyor’s and_ collectors’ 
offices, and a public reading-room and _ book 
store. There is a large assembly hall for public 
entertainments, with stage and dressing-rooms, 
having separate lavatories, and another hall for 
smaller gatherings. Lavatories are provided on 
the different floors. The staircase will be of 


‘marble, and the floors of the entrance halls and 


corridors of iron and concrete, finished with 
Stuart’s granolithic. The external face of walls 
is of Carrick-Creagh limestone, with dressings, 
The 
roofs are covered with Westmoreland slates, and 


_the domes of tower and vent fléche with copper. 


Messrs. Anthony Scott and Son, of Drogheda 
and Navan, are the authors of the design, under 
whose superintendence the works are being carried 
out by the contractor, Mr. James Harvey, of 
Enniskillen. 


BURY ART GALLERY AND PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN, 


We have already illustrated the selected design, 
as well as that for which the second premium 
was awarded. To-day we give the view and 
plans of Mr. John Johnson’s design, to which 
the third prize was given. The plans display 
a practical knowledge of the requirements con- 
veniently worked out with a careful reference to 
ample lighting, as well as a squareness of pro- 
portion which looks straightforward and is easy 


of administration. The perspective accompanying 


the plans will enable our readers to compare the 
relative attractions of the three premiated de- 
signs by placing all three views side by side. 
The first prize drawings appeared in our pages 
on the 3rd inst., and the second prize plans 
were published last week. 
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‘¢ BUILDING NEWS’ DESIGNING CLUB: A SUBURBAN 


RESIDENCE. 
For description and awards see p. 864. 


STAIRCASE HALL IN A BERLIN HOUSE. 


Tue sketch which we give this week shows the 
picturesque treatment of a staircase in a house 
situated in the Fasenenstrasse, Berlin, by Herr 
Hans Grisebach, architect. The balustrade to 
stairs and landing above is richly-carved with 
panels of cupids and dolphins, &c. The dado 
round hall is elaborately decorated, and near the 
door to the left a wooden statue of the Virgin and 
Child is attached to the wall. 


—————O—O—EE- OO 


CHIPS. 


At the Workington Town Council on Tuesday 
night a resolution was passed pledging the town to 
subscribe £150,000 towards the making of a deep- 
water dock. This isan addition of £50,000 to the 
resolution carried on November 25, and has been 
found necessary owing to the increase in the 
estimates. 


The benediction of the church-house for Old St. 
Pancras, which has been built from plans by Mr. 
C. R. Baker King, of Spring-gardens, took place on 
Saturday last. 


The Archbishop of York on Saturday consecrated 
St. Peter’s Church, Bentley, which has been 
erected at a cost of about £10,000, contributed by 
Mr, C. E. 8. Cooke, of St. Catherine’s, Doncaster. 


Peterhead Town Council, at a private meeting on 
Monday night, had under consideration a recom- 
mendation of the finance committee that Mr. 
Geils, burgh surveyor, be asked to resign office 
within three months. There was practical unanimity 
in adopting the course suggested by the finance 
committee. 


On Friday a special meeting of, the Poole Town 
Council was held to consider a report from the 
sewerage committee relative to the stoppage of the 
sewerage works consequent upon the determination 
of the contract with Mr. Reeks. The committee 
recommended the council to invite tenders for the 
execution of the unfinished work, and this was 
agreed to. 


- The Berkhamstead Rural District Council having 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow sums of £7,814 and £3,186 for purposes 
of sewerage and sewage disposal for the parishes of 
Berkhamstead and Northchurch, an inquiry was 
held last week by Mr. George W. Willcocks, 
M.I.C.E., accompanied by Mr. Boulnois, in refer- 
ence to the application. Some opposition was raised 
to the proposed outlay: 


' Mr. A. Bowes, of the borough engineer’s office, 
Salford, has been appointed surveyor to the urban 
district of Newton-in-Makerfield, out of a large 
number of applicants. 


Colonel Yorke, as representing the Board of 
Trade, on Saturday made an official inspection of 
the extensions which have recently been made on 
the Edinburgh tramway system (1) from the rail- 
way bridge at Coltbridge to the burgh boundary 
at Corstorphine ; (2) from the Suburban Railway 
bridge at Gorgie-road as far as Balgreen-road ; 
(3) from the Braid Hills Hotel to the golf course 
cross-road ; and (4) the Craigmillar extension. The 
engineers, Mr. Cooper and Mr. W. M. Colam, were 
in attendance. : 


The Queen of Italy is about to assist materially 
Italian science by having an observatory built on 
the summit of Mont Rosa, 14,820ft. above the level 
of the sea, This observatory will be the loftiest in 
the world, 


COMPETITIONS. 


BarrersrA.—New public baths and wash- 
houses are to be erected in Battersea Park-road, 
and, from the 15 designs submitted in competi- 
tion, the plans. of Mr. Francis J. Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Westminster, have been chosen. 
The excellence of this plan is undoubted. The 
second premium has been awarded to Mr. J. 
Hatchard Smith, of Moorgate-street; and the 
third place is taken by Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
of Bedford-row. The three premiated designs 
are to be on public view at Battersea. 


Harrispurc, PeNNsyivanrA.—It will be re- 
membered, says the American Architect, that six 
architects were specially invited to submit designs 
in the recent competition for the Harrisburg 
Capitol, and were promised, in consideration of 
their doing so, compensation to the extent of 
1,000dol. each. This compensation is to be with- 
held from five of the six architects in question, on 
the ground that, as their designs could not 
have been executed, without modification, for 
550,000dol., they have violated their part of the 
contract, and are not entitled to require from 
the State performance of its part. ‘The sixth 
competitor, whose design could, it is claimed, 
have been carried out for the sum mentioned, 
and will, therefore, receive his 1,000dol., is the 
one whose drawings were excluded from competi- 
tion by the experts, on account of their violation 
of the terms of the programme. The Capitol 
Commissioners have further refused to pay the 
expert jurors the agreed compensation for the 
time and trouble which they expended in 
examining and reporting upon the competitive 
designs. 


Prymoutu.—The prize offered by Mr. C. King, 
chairman of the Three Towns Branch Deyon 
and Exeter Architectural Society, to students of 
the branch for the best measured drawing of any, 
or part of any, building, has been awarded to 
Mr. R. Sims Baker, of St. Blazey, Cornwall, and 
until lately a pupil of Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Plymouth, for his drawing of part 
of Plympton St. Mary Church. Mr. H. F. 
Roskruge, a pupil of Mr. H. G. Luff, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Devonport, obtained second place for his 
drawing of Maker Church. 


——=— ¢—__——_- 


The plans of the proposed alterations and additions 
to the Royal Opera House, St. Leonard’s, prepared 
by Mr. John P. Briggs, of Effingham House, 
Arundel-street, Strand, have been passed by the 
Hastings Town Council. 


Excellent business was done at the Auction Mart 
last week, the aggregate realisation amounting to 
£138,908, and the properties disposed of being of 
very varied descriptions, Prices were firm, as has, 
in fact, been the case for some time past. Itis now 
safe to say that 1897 will produce a better record 
than 1896, although that was a good year. 


The parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Gedney, was reopened last. week in the presence of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, after restoration at a cost of 
£2,000. The architect has been Mr, W. D. Caroe, 
F.S.A., of Whitehall. The roof of the nave and 
north aisle has been releaded throughout, the floors 
replaced by wood blocks laid upon concrete, the old 
high pews removed, and the upper part of the tower 
arch opened out. The work of repair and pre- 
servation has been going on for fourteen months. 


Atthe meeting of the parishioners of St. Sepulchre, 
E.C., on Friday, it was announced that her 
Majesty’s Judges had expressed their intention of 
approving the plans submitted by the Corporation 
of London for the erection of a new central 
criminal court, and-the work of demolition would 
then proceed at no distant date tomake way for the 
new building. The delay has been caused by an 
endeayour to retain the corner piece facing Giltspur- 
street as a stronghold for the City of London in the 
event of any future rioting. It has now been 
decided to agree to the removal of the portion of 
the prison referred to, so that the buildings might 
the more speedily be taken down. 


At the last meeting of the Barton board of 
guardians the workhouse extension and building 
committee reported that a sum of £30,000 would be 
required to complete the union hospital at Patri- 
croft. In March, 1896, it was estimated that the 
sum required for the uncompleted works at the new 
workhouse would be £15,194. The building com+ 
mittee had been informed by the architect that the 
price of labour and material since that date had 
increased by 33 per cent., and this would involve 
an additional outlay of £5,065. The alteration in 
the plans made by the Local Government Board, 
and the extra buildings required to be erected, 
would necessitate the expenditure of a further sum 
of £8,320, making a total of £28,579, 
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1.—PART OF SCREEN TO DEAN’S CHAPEL. 


2.—ARCADE IN CHAPTER-HOUSE. 
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Building Irtelliqenee. 


Asron.—A higher-grade school is about to be 
built at Aston. The general arrangements con- 
sist of a school for 280 senior boys and 280 senior 
girls in separate departments, with two teachers’- 
rooms to each department. A chemical labora- 
tory for 50 scholars and a physical laboratory, also 
for 50 scholars, are provided. A gymnasium is 
also to be built. The style is 17th-century 
Renaissance. The main hall is carried up two 
stories, forming the central feature of the design. 
The materials will be red brick and terracotta, 
with tiled roofs. ‘Che estimated cost (exclusive of 
site and furnishing) is about £12,000. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Crouch and Butler, of Waterloo- 
street, Birmingham, whose designs were placed 
first in order of merit by Mr. KE. R. Robson, 
F.S.A. In this competition, just decided, the 
design by Mr. Edward Holmes was awarded 
second prize, and that of Mr. John G. Dunn 
third. 

CaNTERBURY.—A sanatorium was opened on 
Thursday in last week, from plans prepared by 
the city surveyor, Mr. A. H. Campbell. It is 
upon the pavilion principle, each separate disease 
having a distinct block. The blocks number six 
in all, and consist of scarlet fever pavilion, 12 
beds; typhoid fever pavilion, six beds; diph- 
theria and isolation pavilion, two beds; adminis- 
tration block for matron and nurses, eight beds ; 
giving a total of 28 beds, inclusive of matron’s 
and staff accommodation. Besides these there 
are the laundry block and discharging block. 
The heating and ventilation are conjoined, and 
were executed by Messrs. KE. H. Shorland and 
3ro., of Manchester, so that the fresh air ad- 
mitted to the wards is warmed on its inflow. The 
walls are plastered, with distempered finish, 
while relief is imparted to the plain wall surface 
by fresco art subjects, executed by the students 
of the School of Art, under the supervision of 
the headmaster (Mr. Allen). The floors of the 
wards are laid with pitch-pine wood blocks by 
Mr. J. F. Ebner, of London. The building 
contract has been executed by Messrs. George H. 
Denne and Son, of Deal. 

Hicu Wycompr.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Conservative club in the High-street of this 
town was laid on Friday, Dec. 10 last, by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury. The building is to be of Late Gothic 
style, in brick, stone, and tile, having a frontage 
of about 26ft. to the main street. On the ground- 
floor are provided large smoking-lounge and bar, 
with steward’s-room, lavatories, and offices in the 
rear; on the first floor reading-room, lofty 
billiard-saloon for two tables, and committee- 
room, and on the second floor five rooms and 
offices for steward’s residence. The cost of the 
site and building will be about £1,600, and the 
contract for the building has been given to Mr. 
G. H. Gibson, of High Wycombe, at £925. The 
architect is Mr. Arthur Vernon, of 29, Cockspur- 
street, London, and Wycombe. 


Waxerretp.—A meeting of the subscribers to 
the Walsham How Memorial Fund was held at 
Wakefield, last week, to consider the proposed 
enlargement of the cathedral as a memorial to 
the late Bishop. A report was read from Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, R.A., that ‘‘the chancel, as it is 
at present, while possibly sufficient for the wants 
of a parish church, is lacking in the importance 
and -dignity, and also in the accommodation, 
necessary toa cathedral. Briefly, the design may 
be described as follows:—The extension of the 
chancel eastward, besides giving the increased 
length to the choir which it so much needs, 
provides also a retro-choir—a characteristic 
feature of our English cathedrals. Approached 
from the retro-choir, and forming a continuation 
of it, a chapel is obtained, which, together with 
the retro choir, will give ample accommodation 
for early and occasional services. The total 
extension eastwards amounts to 60ft. The 
chancel aisles are extended eastwards to the same 
extent as the retro-choir, and this extension takes 
the form of north and south transepts with 
eastern aisles. By means of these extensions 
there is ample room beneath for the chapter- 


house and complete vestry accommodation, 
which, owing to the natural slope of the 
ground, will be well lighted. The  ex- 


tension of the chancel admits of the altar 
being moved one bay eastward. By this means 
considerable additional space is obtained. Behind 
the altar, and dividing the choir from the chapel, 


would be the altar-screen. Under the arch on 
the north side of the sanctuary I propose to place 
the canopied tomb, with the recumbent effigy of 
the late Bishop, where it would occupy the posi- 
tion often filled by the founder’s tomb. On the 
south side, opposite to this, would be the sedilia 
and crédence. I propose to take away the exist- 
ing movable front row of seats and book boards 
at which the choir sit, and so expose to view the 
whole of the canons’ stalls, a large portion of 
which are old. The cost of the alterations and 
additions, and the works consequent on them, 
may be put down approximately as follows :— 
structure, £13,500; heating and lighting, £600 ; 
bishop’s tomb, including recumbent effigy, 
£2,500; stalls for choir, £400; altar-screen, 
£1,500; sedilia and side screens, £800; marble 


| floor for sanctuary, £350; bishop’s throne, £630 ; 


altar, £100; chapel fittings, £300 (£20,700).” 
The report was adopted, and it was decided to 
appeal for subscriptions, about £1,200 being sub- 
scribed in the room. 

een 


CHIPS. 


The technical school at Dewsbury is about to be 
enlarged, from plans prepared by Mr. John Lane 
Fox, of that town. 


Mr, F. A. Winstanley, deputy engineer, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, was last night appointed 
manager of the Rotherham Corporation Gasworks 
at a commencing salary of £200, rising to £300 a 
year. 


The scaffolding and hoarding have now been 
removed from the first portion of the new building 
being reared for the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Blackett-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The architect is Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Westgate- 
road, Newcastle, 


Plans of the new Opera House, shops, ware- 
houses, &c., which are to be erected in Mount 
Pleasant-road, Monson-road, and Newton-road, 
Tunbridge Wells, have been passed by the works 
committee of the corporation. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. John P. Briggs, Effingham House, 
Arundel-street, Strand, and provide seating accom- 
modation for 1,500, 


A general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Sheffield Athenzeum was held on the 7th inst., at 
the Atheneum Club, George-street, Sheffield, for 
the purpose of considering a proposal to pull down 
the present premises and rebuild them, The 
directors of the company some months ago pur- 
chased additional land in George-street, adjoining 
the club premises, and Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs, and 
Flockton have prepared plans for building on the 
enlarged site. The plans are for a brick building, 
with stone dressings, and the building and furnish- 
ing will probably cost about £10,000. The plans 
were approved. 


The directors of the Law Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Fleet-street, in consideration of being allowed 
to extend their premises—formerly St. Dunstan’s 
Rectory—on the vacant site west of the church, 
have undertaken to build, at a cost of more than 
£3,000, a new rectory house on the piece of ground 
east of the church and in front of the parochial 
schools. 


At Probus Church, Cornwall, a new chancel- 
screen, incorporating old work, was dedicated on 
Friday. The work has been carried out from a 
design by Messrs. St. Aubyn and Wadling.” The 
existing work was constructed by the late Mr. G. E, 
Street, R.A,, when the church was restored in 1851, 
and is composed mainly of old oak carved bench- 
ends, with modern circular tracery panels, and 
moulded capping over, and of the remains of the 
door and other posts of an ancient screen. The date 
1591 is on one of the panels. The addition, to the 
height of 8ft. above the old work, consists of three 
bays on each side of the doorway, with heads of 
tracery and carving of Perpendicular character and 
varied design, a tracery head, carved cornice, and 
surmounted by bradishing. The total height of the 
screen as completed is 12ft, din. from the chancel 
floor. 


A proposal of the Fire Brigade Committee of the 
London County Council that certain work in alter- 
ing and enlarging the Hampstead fire station be 
intrusted to the Works Department at the estimated 
cost of £4,900 was rejected by 47 to 45 votes in 
favour of an amendment referring back the recom- 
mendation with instructions to the committee to 
advertise for tenders. 


At the last meeting of- the Edinburgh water trust 
the works committee reported that they had opened 
ten estimates for laying the new main from Gilly- 
gubdean to Alnwickhill, the work being divided 
into two sections. That of Messrs. James Young 
and Sons, amounting to £9,812 12s. 1d. was 
accepted, and it was resolved that in the mear time 
only the first section of the work, amountiag to 
£4,779 148, 9d., should be proceeded with, 


Engineering Motes. 


Socrrry or Enorverrs.— The forty-fourth 
annual general meeting of the Society of 
Engineers was held on Monday last at the rooms 
of the Society, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. The chair was occupied by Mr. George 
Maxwell Lawford, President. The following 
gentlemen were duly elected by ballot as the 
council and officers for 1898—viz., as President, 
Mr. Wm. Worby Beaumont ; as vice-presidents, 
Messrs. John Corry Fell, Henry O’Connor, and 
Charles Mason; as ordinary members of council, 
Messrs. James Patten Barber, Joseph Bernays, 
George Burt, David Butler Butler, Percy Griffith 
Richard St. George Moore, Nicholas James West, 
and Maurice Wilson; as hon. sec. and treasurer, 
Mr. Perry. Fairfax Nursey ; as hon. auditors, 
Messrs. Alfred Lass, F'.C.A., and Samuel Wood, 
F.C.A. The proceedings were terminated by 
a vote of thanks to the President, council, and 
officers for 1897, which was duly acknowledged 
by the President. 


—_— 9 


Two men (James Reid and John Wilson) were 
killed and three injured by the falling of a scaffold 
at Ayr Town Hall on Tuesday, The hall was 
gutted by fire on July Ist, and the men were 
engaged in demolishing the walls. Mr. George 
Wilkie, the contractor for the work, had a very 
narrow escape from death. : 


A syndicate of Newcastle gentlemen have pur- 
chased a large estate in the neighbourhood of Abbey- 
road, Barrow-in-Furness, where they intend to 
commence building semi-detached villas and a good 
class of self-contained houses. The architects for 
the estate are Messrs. Watson and Curry, 18, 
Grainger-street, Newcastle, who will lay out the 
land.. 


One of the large nave windows of Airmyn Church, 
Goole, has just been filled with s glass by 


Mrs, Arthur Speer, in commemoration of her wed- — 


ding. The window contains fi s of Ruth and 
Naomi, surrounded by suitable ornament, and is 
from the studio of Messrs, Powell Brothers, of 30, 
Park-square, Leeds. ‘The Bishop of Hull unveiled 
the window at a special dedicatory service. 


In connection with the additions to the Royal 
Infirmary, Sheffield, Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 
Leeds, have just completed stained glass for the 
large staircase window to the eye-wards. 


subjects in the lower panels are ‘‘Our Lord Heal- _ 


ing the Blind,” and ‘Tobit and the Angel,’’ and 
the upper panels are filled with foliated ornament, 
texts, &c. 

The new St. John’s Mission Church, which has 
been erected at Tat Bank in connection with the 
parish of Oldbury, was dedicated by the Bishop of 
Worcester on the 9th inst, The church will 
accommodate 250 persons, and the total cost, in- 
cluding furniture, is £1,400. The architect is Mr. 
H. E. Lavender, and the builder Mr, A. Kendrick, 
both of Walsall. 


By the fire which broke out on Tuesday in the 
officers’ quarters in Dover Castle, one block was 
destroyed and the flames spread to another block, 
which was also seriously damaged. Fortunately, 
the ancient church of St. Mary was uninjured. As 
usual, the supply of water was insufficient, and the 
old-time and inadequate expedient of passing 
buckets from hand to hand had to be resorted to. 
An official military inquiry was opened on Wednes- 
day into the cause of the fireat the officers’ quarters 
in the Castle. The evidence of Mr. A. Gregory, 
district surveyor, and Mr. F. Kidd, foreman of 
works, and others proved that there was a fracture 
in a chimney, through which, it is presumed, the 
rafters became ignited ; but further investigation is 
to be made. Large tanks of water were stored at 
the top of the Castle Keep ; but the pipe conveying 
the water to the burning building was too small to 
supply all the engines available for work. 


The monthly report for November of the Labour 
Department states that on the whole the state of 
employment has been well maintained during the 
month. Inthe 113 trade unions making returns, 
with an aggregate membership of 465,630, 22,281 (or 
4:79 per cent.) were reported as unemnp are at the 
end of November, compared with 4°70 per cent. at 
the end of October, and with 3:0 per cent. in the 111 
unions, with a membership of 441,259, from which 
returns were received for November, 1896, The 
building trades maintain their briskness, and the 
percentage of unemployed members has decreased 
from 1°7 at the end of October to 1°6 at the end of 
November, the figure at the corresponding period of 
last year being 0-9 per cent. The furnishing trades, 
though still showing a slight falling off, are yet well 
employed, the percentage of members out of work 
being 2-4, compared with 22 at the end of October. 
The figure for November, 1896, was 2°0 per cent, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Suerrretp Socrety or ARcHiTEcTs AND Sur- 
yryors.—The monthly meeting of this society 
was held at the School of Art, Arundel-street, on 
Tuesday. The president, Mr. R. W. Fowler, 
F.S.1., occupied the chair, and Mr. F. R. 
Farrow, F.R.1.B.A., of London, delivered an 
elaborate and most usefal lecture on ‘‘ The 
Warming of Public Buildings.”’ 


rr 


CHIPS. 


The City Commissioners of Sewers agreed on 
Tuesday to acquire the freehold interest to the 
ground needed to widen the public way in front of 
No. 4, Cheapside for £21,230, agreeably to an award 
by Mr. A. R. Stennings, and to purchase the free- 
hold interest in No. 126, Fenchurch-street, for 
£14,250. c 


The first prize of the International Exhibition of 
Painting, now open at Pittsburg, U.S.A., has been 
adjudged to Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A. This priz3 
consists of a gold medal with a purse of 1,500dol. 
added thereto. The picture which obtained this 
honour is a portrait of the artist’: daughter 
‘“« Kitty ’’ in her riding habit. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, Exrl Rosebery, on behalf of the sub- 
scribers, presented Sir John Hutton, the former 
chairman of that body, with his portrait, painted by 
Mr. Leonard Watts. ‘he portrait will be added to 
the collection at Spring Gardens, which it is ulti- 
mately proposed to be transferred to the municipal 
hall hereafter to ba built. In making the pre- 
sentation, Lord Rosebery referred especially to Sir 
John Hatton’s hard work on the Building Act 
Committee. 


A new drill hall has been erected at Lincoln, and 
special consideration has been given to the ventila- 
tion, which is carried out on the Boyle system. 


Bournemouth town council have considered in 
committee different proposals to construct electric 
tramways through the town, and by a majority of 
two to one they have rejected all the schemes, not 
deeming it advisable to introluce tramways into the 
borough. 


The Waterford District Asylum, Waterford, is 
being warmed and ventilated by moans of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates and Shorland’s patent 
concealed extract ventilators, the same being sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. = 


While a number of workmen were engaged, on 
Wednesday, erecting a temporary bridge over Canal- 
street, Nottingham, in connection with an extension 
of the Great Northern Railway, the structure gave 
way, and some of the men were precipitated to the 
ground. Albert Harrison was killed on the spot, 
and two other men were seriously injured. 


Dr. Collingridge, the medical officer of health for 
the Port of London, has been appointed by the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge one of the 
examiners for the diploma in public health. 


The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have 
approved the revised design prepared by Mr. PSG 
Jackson, R.A., for the tomb of the late Archbishop 
Benson. It will be Early English in character, and 
has a general resemblance to the tomb of Arch- 
bishop Peckham in the Martyrs’ Chapel. The con- 
struction of the memorial will be at once proceeded 
with, and when completed it will be erected over the 
resting-place of the late Primate in the north-west 
angle of the nave. - 


A Jubilee stained glass window has been placed 
in the south aisle of Stranton parish church. It ia 
of three lights, and contains full-length figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, the style adopted being 
Perpendicular. Messrs. Wailes and Strang, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, were the artists. 


The Calvinistic Methodist chapel which is being 
erected at Llangefni, Anglesey, in memory of the 
late Rev. John E'ias, is approaching completion. It 
will have cost £5,500. 


New banking premises have been built for Grant 
and Maddison Union Banking Company in High- 
street, Southampton. The design of the front is 
founded on the English Renaissance of the early 
part of the 17th century, and is executed in Portland 
stone, the whole work having been carried out by 
Messrs. Jenkins and Son, of Southampton and 
Bournemouth, under the direction of Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Vicken, architects, of Bedford-square, 
London. 


Mr. Alfred H. Frazer, assistant curator of the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, died on Friday at 
his residence at Tranmere. Mr. Frazer had been in 
the employ of the Library, Museum, and Arts Com- 
mittee of Liverpool Corporation since 1873. When 
17 years of age he was transferred from the Museum 
to the Walker Art Gallery, eventually becoming the 
eurator’s chief assistant. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tur StRanp NEWSPAPER Company, LiMiTED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. - 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 2 
or “Situations Wanted” is Ong Satnyine ror TwENTY- 
pour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A_ few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL. XLI., 
XLVI.,  XLIX., 2 He tgs BiB. Sees 
LXI., LXIL., LXIil., LXIV., LXV., LXVI, 
LXVI., UXVIU., LXIX., LXX., LXXI., LX&XIT. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; all the other 
pound volumes are out of print. 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Ix Christmas week this Journal will be published on 
THURSDAY, December 23, in time for Christmas Day. 
‘All Advertisements must. therefore, reach the Office by 
THREE p.m. on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 22, to secure 
insertion. 


Recrervep.—T. P. and R.—D. 0. A.—J. B. H. M.—A. P. 
—A. W. G.—E. G. and Son.—F. K. ani Co. 


* BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawinas Recervep.—‘‘ Nowhere,” “The Ant,” ‘Byd,” 
“Stanley,” ‘* Cobden,” ** Crow,” “ Vim,” *‘ Ravenna,” 
“Derige,’ ‘‘Dachs,” ‘*Suburb,” ‘Spero,’ “ Don,” 
“Microbe,” ‘ Pick-Me-Up,” *‘ Bantam,” *‘ Hubert,” 
‘‘ Rose-Comb,” *' Eldon,” *‘ Gib,’’ ‘‘ Gossip,” ‘ Stone,” 
“ Strax,” “ Bow Bells,” “A Man in the Moon,” “Ivy,” 
“Sir Galahad,” ‘Turret,’ ‘‘Oak,’’ ‘‘ Checkmate,” 
‘ Spectator,” ‘‘ Wun-hi,” * Petticoats,’’ “ Bull’s-eye 5,”’ 
“Chess,” ‘and Co.,” ‘ Solo,” “Bernard,” ‘““R. Wicplaa 
“hi, G.,’’ ‘ Kirby Hall” (very late). 


Horsrur anp Kizsy Hatv. (Light can be obtained from 
the-rear for the public library, but not from the right 
hand side.) 
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Correspondence, 


A PARALLEL TO WALTHAMS?TOW. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ine News. 


Siz,—It is the duty of every honest man to aid 
in letting daylight into the dark and dirty corners 
of architectural practice. Mr. Dunford, whom a 
local clique is now trying to deprive of his fairly- 
earned appointment as architect of the Waltham- 
stow Baths, in order to appoint Messrs. Spalding 
and Cross, is personally unknown to me ; but I 
have had an experience of my own in which 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross were prominent 
figures. 

On March 2, 1893, f£ received from a building 
committee an invitation to compete with four 
other architects for some large Sunday-schools (to 
be used also as a lecture hall) at East Finchley. 
On the committee’s assurance that they intended 
to put the work into the hands of the successful 


Most of the back’ 
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competitor, I prepared a design, in conjunction 
with my partner, Mr. Collinson. In our report 
the probable cost was estimated as being ‘‘ near 
to’’ (not within) the sum of £3,500, which the 
committee had named. 

On April 26 we received a letter from the 
secretary stating that the committee had awarded 
the first premium to our design, and asking us to 
meet them on April 28th. We met the committee 
on that date, and received instructions for further 
important works not mentioned or implied in the 
competition -‘‘ instructions,’’ costing, at least, 
£200. We were at the same time directed to 
prepare the working drawings and specification. 

We again met the committee by appointment 
on June 6. We laid the working drawings before 
them and had them approved. We were asked 
to make some further additions to the scheme 
involving further cost. We were instructed to 
get the approval of the local board, to.advertise 
for the names of builders willing to tender, and 
to have everything ready for getting in tenders 
at short notice. All this we did, and on 
June 26th we informed the secretary that in spite 
of all the additions to the cost which the com- 
mittee had directed, there was every reason to 
believe that the work would be carried out for 
£4,000. 

We heard no more for five months. What was 
going on we did not know, and do not know. 
But on November 7th a deputation from the com- 
mittee called on us, and stated that ‘‘ owing to 
matters connected with the subscriptions, which 
there was no need to explain more particularly,”’ 
it was necessary to reduce the cost of the building 
by £600 or £700. We made various suggestions 
for this reduction, and illustrated them by plans 
and sketches in conformity with the committee’s 
views. 

We were summoned to another committee meet- 
ing on January 25, 1894. Something mysterioug 
had evidently happened. Ten or twelve gentle- 
men sat round the room in dead silenze, while 
one, to whom the part had been allotted, informed 
us of their decision. This was, that they refused 
to pay anything for all we had done by their 
orders since the competition. Unless we agreed 
to this arrangement, their spokesman threatened 
that our appointment would be cancelled, and 
that “they would have a new competition.” 
The only excuse offered to us for this remarkable 
threat was, that our estimate for the scheme 
with the committee’s additions exceeded by a few 
hundred pounds our estimate without them. 
That the accuracy of our estimate might be 
proved, we strongly urged the committee to get 
in tenders at once. But to this proposal they 
would not listen for a moment, because, their 
spokesman said, it would lead to a fortnight’s 
delay. 

Our relations with the committee had always 
been friendly. We thought their new decision a 
mistaken one; but itdid not strike us then as simply 
a device for turning us out to let another firm of 
architects in. We were prepared, therefore, as 
a matter of good feeling, to waive some part of 
our right, and to make every allowance for the 
difficulty in regard to subscriptions. It soon 
appeared, however, that this was not what was 
wanted. The moment we offered-to discuss 
the matter we received a letter abruptly dis- 
missing us. 

Some time after this we heard that the building 
was begun, and that Messrs. Spalding and Cross 
were carrying out our plans. Iam glad to have 
this opportunity of stating that the elevations they 
adapted to them were not ours. The schools were 
opened in due time, with much praise to Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross for the excellence of the 
arrangement. The Builder, of March 15, 1895, 
says, ‘the block was erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross, at a cost of £4,500.”’ 
The committee, too, had their own share of 
laudation, and an eminent speaker gravely ex- 
horted them to ‘build their characters as they 
had built their schools !’’ 

The way in which Messrs. Spalding and Cross 
came to be appointed (it is needless to say, 
without any effort of their own), is singular and 
interesting. A firm of builders happened to hear 
that the committee wanted a low tender. A 
sudden inspiration came upon them. They felt, 
—and they let the committee know it—that this 
low tender they were quite prepared to submit, 
but only on one remarkable condition. The con- 
dition was, that the work should be superintended 
by Messrs. Spalding and Cross. Thus tempted, 
the committee gave way, and we were dis- 
missed. This, at any rate, is the story which has 
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since been told us by persons connected with the 
scheme, and we give it as their explanation— 
not our own—of the strange, eventful history. 
But whether it was by this particular expedient, 
or by some other, that Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross were assisted in supplanting us, the fact 
that they did so after we had gained the compe- 
tition and prepared the working drawings to the 
committee’s satisfaction is undeniable. And, as 
if this were not enough, they then set themselves 
forth, or allowed themselves to be set forth, as 
the authors of a plan and arrangement which they 
well knew to be ours. If they deny this, I chal- 
lenge them to produce a ground plan and gallery 
plan of the block as built, side by side with our 
plans, which had previously been issued in a 
circular by the committee. 

If these are fair ways of gaining practice and 
increasing reputation, the sooner we all adopt 
them the better. If they are not, is it not time 
that they were treated asthe shameful things 
they are '—L am, &c., JameEs Cunitt. 

2, Broad-street Buildings, H.C. 


Sir,—We notice that Mr. Dunford admits the 
truth of one of our assertions—yviz., that we were 
consulted by the council, and prepared sketch 
plans for the building long before his name was 
introduced in connection with the proposed work. 
This being so, it is unnecessary for us to comment 
upon his, unfortunately, inaccurate account of 
our introduction to the Walthamstow Urban 
District Council. 

Some time after our sketch plans had been 
submitted to this authority we were invited to 
compete for the work in question against two other 
architects experienced in public baths works whose 
names were mentioned tous (it is perhaps needless to 
add that Mr. Dunford’s name wasmotincluded), and 
we were, therefore, surprised to find subsequently 
that Mr. Dunford had submitted a design. We 
have already explained (vide our letter which 
appeared in your issue of the 7th inst.) what took 
place after Mr. Plumbe’s report was sent in, and 
we may here incidentally inform Mr. Dunford, 
that we have never mentioned Mr. Plumbe’s 
name in connection with a “‘ cocked hat”? or with 
any other form of head-gear, nor have we ever 
competed against Mr. Plumbe. 

We may inform Mr. Dunford that we have the 
very best authority for saying that Mr. Plumbe 
considered our design superior to his own. 

We have now published the whole of the facts 
so far as they are known to us, relative to this 
competition in general and to Mr. Dunford in 
particular, and we cannot continue the corre- 
spondence.—We are, &c., 

SPALDING AND Cross. 


RE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTED 
BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—We have read with much interest the sug- 
gestive letter of Mr. H. C. Standage in your last 
issue. No doubt Mr. Standage is right in con- 
sidering it an impossibility to ‘ construct any 
building that shall be absolutely proof against 
destruction by fire.’’ To say, however, that no 
building has ever been constructed which is 
capable of withstanding something approaching 
furnace-heat for an unlimited time is, after all, 
a mere truism, and the point to which practical 
men will not fail to direct their attention is the 
construction of buildings in sucha way as to 
withstand intense heat and hold a fire in check 
for a few hours, and thus afford reasonable time 
for its extinction. Mr. Standage is amply borne 
out by experience in his denunciation of the 
strange combination of ‘concrete and iron,”’ 
which, oddly enough, is still regarded as ‘‘ fire- 
proof construction’’ by many worthy men, not- 
withstanding the fatal and appalling events of the 
past. It has been proved over and over again that 
concrete, like other hard, solid substances, acts as 
a conductor and conyeys the heat to the iron, 
which consequently expands and bursts the casing 
of concrete, thus causing results which are unfor- 
tunately too familiar to need description ; of 
course, if water is pumped on to the superheated 
*‘ concrete and iron,’’ the inevitable collapse of 
the building is accelerated. 

A few years ago we caused some 
to be made for us by Mr. W. H. 
F.C.8., of which the following is 
report :-— 


** The furnace erected for the trial was in full blast 
2,000° of temperature, at 11.22 a.m. There were sineed 
over it three similar sets of two rolled iron joists. One 
was pa cked with ‘Silicate Cotton’ cased externally with 


practical tests 
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about an inch of cement composed of plaster of Paris and 
* Silicate Cotton.’ ; 

‘Another set of joists was imbedded in ‘Concrete’ 
formed of one to five Portland cement and sand. ; 

“The third set was covered by ‘ Doulton-Peto Tiles,’ 
with the crevices and interspaces—except the air spaces— 
filled in with, atd the floor surface formed of, concrete, 
composed of half Portland cement and sand. 

‘‘Kach set was loaded with 30cwt. of pig-iron, dis- 
tributed over a length of Sft. 

“The joists covered with ‘Concrete’ were the first to 
give way, and they dropped down at 1.7 p.m. 

‘The joists covered with ‘ Doulton-Peto Tiles’ held out 
well until 3.40, when they finally succumbed. 

‘The joists covered with ‘Fire-Proof Plaster’ and 
‘Silicate Cotton’ were practically unscathed after eleyen 
hours’ endurance—for the deflection then did not 
apparently reach to a quarter of an inch—and there being 
no prospect of their giving way at 6 45. p,m., the fire was 
withdrawn. This is the most perfect endurance yet 
recorded.” 


The foregoing report speaks for itself, and 
cannot fail to carry conviction to the mind of 
every practical reader. 

The complete fireproofing of rooms can be 
effected by lining ceilings and walls with our 
patent combination slabs—i.e,, wired plaster slabs, 
gin. thick, padded on the inner side with silicate 
cotton. These slabs, when nailed up to the 
ceiling joists or to sides of walls, and floated 
over, make a neat finish, and are perfectly sound- 
proof as wellas fireproof.—We are, &e., 

Frepx. Jones AND Co. 

Silicate Cotton Works, Kentish Town, 

London, N.W., Dec. 18. 
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Mr. Thomas Bush Hardy, the well-known artist, 
died suddenly on Sunday at his residence in Ports- 
down-road, Maida-vale, aged 56 years. Mr. Hardy, 
who was the father of Mr. Dudley Hardy, was a 
native of Sheffield, and was practically self-taught, 
He travelled a great deal in Holland and Italy. 
With Mr. Wyllie, he was one of the foremost 
marine painters of his day, and was a regular con- 
tributor to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 


In order to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee, 
it was decided to re-hang the bells and erect a new 
clock in the tower of the parish church of Audley, 
Cheshire. The dedication service took place on 
Wednesday. The bells have been quarter-turned 
and rehung by Messrs. Barwell, of Birmingham. 


The clock, which has two 5ft. dials, has been | 


supplied by Messrs. Smith and Sons, of Derby, 


Important works are proposed at Cardiff by the 
Windsor Dock Company, whose plans comprise the 
building of a sea-wall for reclaiming a portion of 
the Penarth flats in the construction of a dock 
situated in the bed or on the banks of the River 
Ely... The dock will be 192 yards wide at its south- 
eastern end, and 483 yards wide at the opposite end. 
One of ths side-walls will be 566 yards long and the 
other 640 yards. A lock entrance will be provided. 
Two jetties, one 117 yards and the other 150 yards 
long, will be run out from the sea-wall before 
mentioned. 


At the monthly meeting of the Bootle Council on 
Friday, Alderman Johnson, chairman of the Free 
Library and Museum Committee, secured the sanc- 
tion of the members to a plan for the erection of a 
new technical school, and the institution of a dis- 
trict free library in connection with the borough. 


The new organ which has just been placed in 
Coppenhall Church, near Crewe, was dedicated on 
Thursday evening in last week. The organ has 
been built by Messrs, Forster and Andrews, of Hull, 
at a cost of £542. 


The London Water Commission sat again on 
Monday, Lord Llandaff presiding, when further 
evidence in favour of a policy of purchase was given 
by Mr. H. L. Cripps, Parliamentary agent of the 
London County Council. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday, 
before Mr. Justice Channell, the hearing was 
resumed in the case of Rishton vy. The Mayor, &c., 
of Haslingden. It raised the question as to whether 
a narrow street or passage connecting two main 
street in the borough of Haslingden, and known as 
Back Pleasant-street, was a public highway ora 
private street, for the sewering of which, in con- 
nection with an improved sewage scheme, the 
owners of the property in Pleasant-street, fronting 
the passage, were responsible. Judgment was 
reserved, 


Last week, while digging operations were going 
on ina garden at Maiden Cross, Hexham, a carved 
stone was found. This has been examined by Mr. 
C. C. Hodges, F.8.A., of Hexham, architect, and 
he thinks it is as early as the 14th or perhaps the 
13th century, and that it is the base-stone of the 
western sanctuary cross which stood on or near the 
site of the house at Maiden Cross. . The base of the 
eastern sanctuary cross has long been preserved 
in the yard at the union workhouse, and that of 


the nothern cross is still on the top of the Cross 
Bank, ; 


~Intereommumication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11861.]—Roof Stresses: Graphics.—How is the 
force diagram for the following constructed, with a view 
to ascertaining the stresses in the members of a truss? 
The loads are vertical, distributed thus :—12ewt. on the 
joint at abutment (left side), 6ewt. at the second joint, 
3cwt. at the third, and 15cewt. at the vertex. Onthe other 
side of the truss there are no loads. The reactions are 
inclined at 45° to the vertical. Now, the reactions are 
obviously unequal, and my difficulty is to construct the 
force diagram (which, I presume, is a triangle), so as to 
ascertain the value of the reactions. The line of loads 
will be vertical. How can a triangle, having the other 
two sides at 45° with vertical, be completed, unless those 
sides are equal? This, of course, would be the case if the 
loads and reactions were symmetrical. Again, let the 
resultant be substituted for the four vertical loads. This 
would act about midway between the second and third 
joints. Then three forces (viz., resultant and two Te 
actions at 45°) in equilibrium should meet at a point. 
This axiom I also fail to apply.—J. H. M. 


f11862,) Strength of Cast Iron.—A is a cast-ircn 
column with a base-plate 18in. by 18in. et a cast= 
iron beam-box ; the load on A is 100 tons, bat ought 


to be strengths of the metal for beam-box B? As there 
would be clearance above the beam, ought the upper 
plate D to be regarded as in compression or tension; C is 
a main beam, with supports 18ft. apart.—Barua Sronn. 


[11863.]—Waterworks.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me of a good book on Waterworks, showing plans 
of reservoirs, filtering-tanks, and general information 
requisite for the water supply of a town, say, of 10,000 
inhabitants ?—Srupunv. 


[11864.]—Textbooks.—Kindly inform me through 
your columns of the best_textbook, or books, I could use 
in preparation for the Honours Exam. in Brickwork 
under the City and Guilds of London Institute, the sum 


17, 1807. 
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of which must not exceed 10s. 6d., the value allowed out of — 


the Scholarship I hold? I have Mitchell’s ‘* Advanced 
Building Construction,’’ Wilson’s ditto, and Walker’s 
* Practical Brickwork.’’—Ki.n. ; 


{11865.|—-Sea-Walls.—Can any practical reader re-- 


commend a good construction for a sea-wall of earth or 
concrete, also a profile that has been found to give econo- 
mical results? The wall will be at least 5ft. high on the 
exposed side. If of concrete, what is a good proportion 
to use ?—CaurTIon. : aes 


[11866.]—Proportions.—I believe that the section of 
many of our cathedral churches has been based on geo- 
metrical proportions. Milan Cathedral is, aceording to 
some writers (Vitruvius, I think, refers to it), designed 
on a geometrical system, or the vesica. Will any student 
enlighten me on the subject !—Inrermstep. 


[11867..—Safe Load on Solid Column.—The 
weight on a cast-iron column will be about 1} toa per 
square inch. What ought to be the diameter for a safe 
load ?—T. H. 


[11868.]— Disconnecting House Drains.—A 
house drain passes under a house. How can it be yenti- 
lated so that it will pass Local Government Board by- 
laws !—Houst-Owner. 


{11869.]—Metal Casements.—Which are the most 
weatherproof, wood or metal casements? As the latter 
do not shrink, I thought they would be the best form of 
easement for the side of a house exposed to southerly 
wind and rain. Can sashes be also made of iron or steel? 
A reply will be thankfully received by—Novice. 


{11870.|—Heating Warehouse.—I shall be pleased 
to be informed how a three-storied warehouse ean be 
warmed efficiently. So many systems are in the market, 
that it is rather puzzling to know which is considered a 
good plan of heating. Any particulars of similar warm- 
ing will be useful. I thought of hot-water heating ay 
means of radiators. Isit costly, and what sizes shoul 
the pipes be ?—A. 8. B. 


Pe seen ent of Sewage.—I shall be 
obliged if some of your readers will inform me, or give 
particulars, of the iron or electric process for treating 
sewage from Zymotic Hospital wards,—N. : 


[11872.|—Limekilns.—The owner of a small quarry 
is asked by his tenant to ereet for him additional lime- 
kilns, and it has been suggested that by some new process 
by which the kiln shaft is contracted at its extremities, 
and widened out to its greatest diameter half-way down, 
a great saving of fuel is effected by reason of the heated 
mass of stone and coal being retained in the shaft longer, 
a smaller quantity of coal will suffice. Is there any recog- 
nised system that is preferred in the trade, and where are 
there any plans to be seen, showing how the construction 
should be done, the cost, &c, ?» The H offman kiln could 
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not be adopted, there not being any quantity of stone, 
and only 12ft. of altitude.—@. 


REPLIES. ~ 


[11959.]—Retaining Wall.—The thickness of a 
concrete wall to bear a bank of earth depends on several 
factors, height of wall, the nature of the earth or backing, 
its natural angle of repose, &c. The weight of wall has 
to be found for a foot in length, also the weight of a 
prism of earth between wall and natural slope of the 
material ; if these two forces are found, and the point of 
application of pressure of the earth, the thickness can be 
determined by drawing a parallelogram of forces. The 
resultant will determine the thickness of wall at the base 
by allowing it to fall within the thickness of its foot. 
Empiric rules are given, according to which the thickness 
may be put ata third the height of wall. If the wall is 
12ft. high, this would give 4ft. at the base ; but if the wall 
is built of good cement concrete, and has a small batter 
on the face, I should say 3ft. would be ample for ordinary 
earth backing.—ExPERIENCE. 


[11859.]—Retaining Wall.—‘ Concrete’? does not 
say what the concrete walls are to support, whether earth 
or gravel or loose material of any kind, or whether it is 
surcharged. The usual way of finding proper thickness 
of a retaining wall is to find load or pressure of the earth 
and its point of action .on the wall, and then, by a simple 
application of the resolution of forces, the thickness may 
be found graphically. For a wall to sustain earth with 
level top and a batter of 2in. per foot of face may be 
taken at one-fourth the height of wall. According to one 
rule, a wall of cut stone of large ranged rubble in mortar 
to sustain a backing of sand, gravel, or earth should not 
be less than 35 per cent. of height for the top footing 
course of a vertical wall. Another authority says 24 per 
cent. of height is necessary for’a batter of one-fifth, 25 per 
cent. for one-sixth, and 32 per cent. for a vertical wall 
built of brick. These rules may be approximately used 
for concrete walls. Theoretically, it is considered the 
pressure against wall is that of a wedge acting between 
back of wall and an inclined plane determined by experi- 
ment for the nature of the soil, and it is assumed that 
this wedge acts at two-thirds of the height of wall. The 
moment of overturning force and resistance are equated 
for a condition of equilibrum, and the usual formule to 
obtain thickness is — 


t=htan.k ACD LBS 
3 W 


ACD represents the prism, w the weight per unit of the 
earth, and / the height of walls. Tables are compiled on 
this rule for thicknesses in terms of height and angle of 
repose.—G. H. C, : = 

[11860.]—Builders’ Book-keeping.—I shall be 
pleased to supply ‘* Bookie,” or any other reader of the 
Buitpine News, with full-size worked sheets of a good 
and simple system, both jobbing and contract.—F. J. 
Weseser, 19, Leinster-road, Dublin. 
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The Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock - 
place, St. Pancras, which will be ready for occupa- 
tion by residents after Christmas, will be opened on 
Saturday, February 12, by Mr. John Morley, M.P. 
The chair will be taken by Viscount Peel. 


The tenth annual dinner in connection with the 
North-Western and Midland Sanitary inspectors’ 
Association was held on Saturday evening at the 
Compton Hotel, Liverpool, when there was a large 
attendance. The president (Dr. Francis Vacher, 
medical officer of health, Cheshire County Council) 
occupied the chair. 


The sum of £530,000, voted on Saturday by the 
Caisse of the Public Debt of Egypt will be devoted 
to the construction of two subsidiary weirs below 
the existing barrage—one on the Rosetta branch of 


the Nile, and the other on the Damietta branch. 


The object is to diminish the difference in the 
summer of the water levels below and above the 
barrage, thus reducing the severe strain yearly 
thrown on the structure during low Nile. The new 
dams, by rendering regulation possible during the 
rising of the flood, will assist in securing the early 
sowing of a maize crop, while also preserving the 
rice in Northern Egypt. ‘The weirs are to be com- 
menced next year, and completed in four years. 


On Saturday afternoon the Unionist Club in 
High-street, Galashiels, was occupied for the first 
time. ‘The front elevation is three stories high, on 
the ground floor being two shops, with the main 
entrance to the club between, leading at the rear to 
the billiard-room, 34ft. by 80ft., and 22ft. in height. 
On this floor also are lavatories and cloakroom. 
On the second floor is a reading-room, 27ft. by 16ft., 
a card-room and secretary’s office. On the to 
story the principal room is 30ft. by 13ft., and is 
intended for committee meetings, The kitchen and 
caretaker’s rooms occupy the remainder of this floor. 
The cost of site and buildiug will be £3,000. 


- A movement, at the head of which is Lord 
Henniker, hag been initiated in Manxland for 
extensively planting the island with trees, and thus 
making its arboreal charms more attractive to 
visitors. On Saturday a meeting was held at 
Douglas, presided over by Sir John Goldie-Taub- 


-man, Speaker of the House of Keys, at which 


reports favourable to the project were received 
from various parts of the island. A resolution was 
adopted for the formation of a tree-planting society, 
and an influential committee appointed to draw up 
a constitution and code of rules for the manage- 
ment and development of the same, 


P | be said to be three lines of defence. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


WatER PoLLUTION AND ITs CorrEcTION:— At a 
meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
December 6th, Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, pre- 
sident, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
Reginald E. Middleton, M.Inst.C.E., entitled :— 
“‘The Pollution of Water and its Correction.’’? The 
author first referred to the recent disastrous 
epidemics of typhoid fever in Maidstone and King’s 
Lynn, which have forced upon the attention of the 
public the necessity for protecting our water supplies 
from pollution. From time immemorial running 
water has been used for two separate and antago- 
nistic purposes, namely, those of water supply and 
removal of refuse, and the earlier sanitary legisla- 
tion is directed towards the removal of refuse by 
sewering or otherwise, rather than to the provision 
of pure water, and that up to the present date the 
latter is permissive, the former compulsory. It is 
necessary therefore to enunciate the truism that 
water is provided in the first place for dietetic and 
cleansing purposes, and that the removal of refuse 
by its means must be subordinated to this first and 
most important requirement. The first element of 
aggregated health is a pure and sufficient water 
supply, and we may congratulate ourselves that 
London is provided with this desideratum, and 
that the death rate of our Metropolis is only 18-6 
per 1,000 against 18:9 for the 33 principal English 
towns. Nothwithstanding that the importance of 
pure water is now so well understood, it is by no 
means easy to secure it; the Rivers Pollution Act, 
1876, which up to the year 1893 was its only pro- 
tection, except in a few isolated cases, is so elastic 
that it is practically impossible to enforce its 
provisions within any reasonable time unless the 
authorities themselves are anxious to comply with 
its meaning. It must be presumed that there is no 
such thing as pure water in nature, even rain water 
collects impurities, harmful or otherwise, from the 
atmosphere, and has ceased to be pure before it 
touches the ground, by which it is further con- 
taminated. Water which has percolated through 
clean soil and has reached its underground reservoir 
has parted with nearly all but its mineral impurities, 
Deep well water, though frequently hard, is 
generally free from the presence of many micro- 
organisms. This very condition, however, lays it 
open in a remarkable degree to the attacks of patho- 
genic germs, if any should find access toit. The 
same thing may be said of moorland waters drawn 
from rocky districts. The great polluting element 
is man, whether considered as an individual, or an 
aggregation of individuals, or as a manufacturer ; 
animal pollutions hold quite a secondary place. 
The most serious forms of pollution generally arise 
from the sewage works of towns or villages, many 
of which are so situated that the acquisition of land 
suitable for the satisfactory disposal of sewage, and 
the production of a relatively pure efiluent is diffi- 
cult ; the sewage farms or disposal works are seldom 
of sufficient extent to deal with more than the dry 
weather flow, therefore in wet seasons the sewage 
is only ‘very partially purified, for dry soil is the 
essence of the purifying process. Moreover, it is 
generally accepted that most of the cleansing takes 
place in the first few icches, decreasing with the 
depth, and ceasing, or nearly so, when the line of 
saturation is reached, Many shallow wells, and 
some deep ones, become contaminated from neglect 
of this knowledge, the ground around them be- 
coming sodden with clear water as well as with 
slops and manure ; or they are polluted by leaking 
drains or cesspools, which, being below the surface, 
are only slightly affected by the soil. , No chemical 
treatment of sewage is, by itself, sufficient to pro- 
duce an effluent of satisfactory purity. The author 
believes that the solution of the problem is to be 
found in some form of artificial filtration accom- 
panied and aided by biological action. - This system 
alco offers immense advantages in dealing with the 
sewage of large towns in a cheap and effectual 
manner, and obviates the necessity for the erection 
of large sewage farms, as well as of large outfall 
works. It must, however, be worked as carefully 
as are the filters of a large water supply, and this is 
not possible in small villages. For the prevention 
of pollution, and as protection against it, there may 
First, by the 
introduction of clauses into an act for the prevention 
of pollution, something on the lines of clauses 93 
and 94 of the Thames Conservancy Act of 1894. 
Secondly, by sedimentation and oxidation in storage 
reservoirs, by which means, after some 12 days’ 
storage, from 83 per cent. to 96 per cent. of the 
micro-organisms are removed; and thirdly, by 
filtration through sand, which retains an average of 
99°6 per cent. of the remaining bacteria. Because, 
however, two good lines of defence are provided, it 
is no reason why rivers should be polluted. 


Oe? __—_— 


The memorial stones of a new infirmary block 
and a new nurses’ home, to cost £17,500, were laid 
on Friday at the Tranmere Workhouse of the 
Birkenhead Union, 
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TioN.—The protracted 
arbitration proceedings/ © veen the Manchester 
Corporation and Messrs tson and Wilson, con- 
tractors for seventeen miles of the Thirlmere Water- 
works between Chorley and Preston, have now 
come toanend. On Friday, Mr. Harrison Hayter, 
the referee, sat to a late hour to conclude the hear- 
ing of the case, and it will now rest with him to give 
his award. There was such an enormous mass of 
detail gone into on both sides, however, that it will 
take at least a month, it is expected, to complete the 
consideration of the whole of the evidence. The 
claim of the contractors amounts to between £50,000 
and £60,000. E 


APPORTIONMENT APPEALS UNDER PRIVATE 
Street Works Act, 1892.—The Bournemouth 
magistrates heard, on Thursday in last week, 
appeals brought by owners of property in West- 
bourne Park-road in respect of works proposed to 
be carried out by the Bournemouth Corporation in 
that road. Mr. J. Druitt, jun., town clerk, 
appeared on behalf of the corporation, and Mr. H. 
T. Trevanion represented the objectors, whose 
grounds of objection were that the proposed works 
were unreasonable and the estimated expenses ex- 
cessive. Mr. Druitt said the street in respect of 
which these objections were taken was. laid out for 
building purposes by a syndicate on the West- 
bourne Park Estate, and in this particular road 
there were 43 separate frontages. These 43 
frontages were divided amongst 31 owners, 17 
of whom had _ given notice of objection. 
Mr. F, W. Lacey, borough surveyor and en- 
gineer, said he prepared the specifications and 
plans for this road, and was of opinion that the 
prices set down as the estimated cost of the various 
works were reasonable. In cross-examination, it 
was elicited that it was intended to lay tar-paving 
on both sides of the road, although there were many 
public roads on the West Cliff which had tar-paving 
on one side only. These, witness explained, were 
wider roads. Witness was also cross-examined with 
respect to the catchpits and channelling contained in 
the specification. The total cost, he said, would be 
6s. por foot. Mr. Druitt said that the cost of 
making-up the Marlborough-road from Clarendon- 
road to Chine-road was just under 2s. 6d. per foot ; 
the Grosvenor-road cost between 2s. 9d. and 3s, 
Appellants called William Humphrey Saunders, 
retired road and sewer contractor, and also 
Joseph Francis Jeans, C. H. Mate, and Dr. 
x. B. Beale, all owners of property on the 
Westbourne Park-road. William Ely Jones, who 
has had experience as a roadmaker, was also called. 
Dr. P. W. G. Nunn, Medical Officer of Health, was 
called by Mr. Druitt. The Bench said they would 
allow tar paving on one side of the road only—the 
western side, which was the most occupied. With 
regard to the catchpits, they did not think it 
necessary to interfere with the existing ones. They 
allowed the amount set down for channelling. 
Mr. Druitt said the specification would be amended 
in accordance with their worships’ ruling. 


In Re BengAMIN Owen, J.P., WrexHam.—At 
the Wrexham Bankruptcy Court, on Tuesday, 
before Mr. Registrar Preston, Benjamin Owen, 
described as a builder and contractor, of Penybryn, 
and Bersham-road, Wrexham, came up for his 
public examination. His statement of accounts 
showed the gross liabilities to be £12,470 11s., ex- 
pected to rank £1,312 4s. 10d., assets £1,093 53. 1d., 
leaving a deficiency of £218 19s. 9d. The debtor 
stated that he was a justice of the peace for the 
borough of Wrexham, and had been for twelve 
years a member of the Wrexham Town Council. 
About 30 years ago he commenced business at 
Penybryn, Wrexham, as a builder and contractor, 
without any capital ; but for many years he carried 
on a profitable and increasing business. He 
attributed his failure to losses on quarrying con- 
tracts mainly. One of his unfortunate speculations 
was the purchase of Moelwyn Slate Quarry, at 
Blaenau Festiniog, which he bought from a slate 
merchant, John Solomon Jones. He (debtor) spent 
many hundreds of pounds in the development of 
the quarry, and relaying two miles of railway. 
The examination was adjourned to enable the 
debtor to prepare a cash account for three years. 


Re C. J. Westwoov.—A first meeting of creditors 
was held on Wednesday. The debtor is a civil 
engineer, having offices at 11 and 12, Clement’s- 
lane. He hada contract for the construction of a 
new railway in the Isle of Wight, and asserts that 
he is not insolvent, his present position being due to 
his inability to place shares which have been given 
to himin respect of the contract. The liabilities 
were estimated at about £14,000. It was stated that 
negotiations were pending with a view to an arrange- _ 
ment, and the creditors passed a resolution 
adjourning the meeting to Jan. 12. : 


CLAIM AGAINST THE LONDON ScHoon BoAaRrD.— 
Mr, Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury at 
Red Lion-square, Holborn, heard, on Wednesday, 
the case of ‘‘ Davies v. The School Board for Lon- 
don.”’ This was a claim for £430 as compensation 
for the leasehold interest in No, 21, Grange~-street, 
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Hoxton, held for 80 years from Christmas, 1856, at 
a ground-rent of £5 10s. a year. The experts en- 
gaged in the case were Mr. E. F. B. Faller and 
Mr. George Stockings for the claimant, and Mr, 
James Green (Messrs. Wetherall and Green) and 
Mr. G. A. Wilkinson for the Board. The formal 
offer of the Board was £364, The jury awarded 
£400. 
———— oe oo —__—_ 


CHIPS. 


Mr. William Danforth, sen., who died at Red 
Wing, Minn., November 24, was for many years 
county surveyor and later city engineer. He was 
engineer of the Duluth, Red Wing, and South- 
Western Railroad. 


It is intended to carry out alterations at St. Giles’s 
Church, Sidbury. These include the repair and re- 
roofing of the chancel, the provision of heating 
apparatus, and a new east window. The estimated 
cost is £1,000. 


A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday evening at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, the President, Mr. Thomas 
Ross, in the chair, when a lecture on ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Style in Architecture ’’ was delivered by Mr. 
Leslie Ower, President of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture. 


Extensive alterations have just been completed at 
the Crown Hotel, in the High-street, Southampton, 
including the provision of new cellars, kitchen, 
coffee-room, and billiard-room. Messrs, Mitchell, 
Son, and Gutteridge were the architects, and the 
contract has been executed by Mr, Sidney Nichols, 
also of Southampton. 


Mr, Cotton, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry at Dublin on Wednesday week in 
connection with the loan of £20,000 requested by 
the corporation for the purpose of renewing and 
relaying the cables used in the electric-lighting of 
the city. 


Recently an ancient urn was picked up from a 
sandy knoll on the farm of West Skichen, Carmyllie, 
near Arbroath. It was lying near a dyke, and was 
just protruding from the ground. The urn is of 
earthenware, hardly larger than a breakfast cup, 
neatly formed, and quite entire. It was forwarded 
to Dr. Joseph Anderson, of the National Museum 
of Antiquities, Edinburgh, who states that it isa 
sepulchral urn, and the smallest of its shape that he 
has yet seen. It belongs to the Bronze Age, and is 
therefore at least a century or two older than the 
Christian Era—say 2,000 years, or thereby. 


At the Manchester City Art Gallery, on Monday, 
a bust of the late Sir Charles Hallé was presented 
to the Art Gallery Committee of the City Council by 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., M.P., on behalf of 
the subscribers. The bust, which is in white marble, 
is the work of Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. 


The members of the Baptist community of Santa 
Rosa possess a church which is remarkable by 
reason of the fact that it has been constructed 
entirely from the wood furnished by a single tree. 
This is a specimen of the redwood tree, similar to 
that which has furnished Mr, Astor at Clevedon 
House, Bucks, with a section round which more 
than forty guests can be comfortably seated. The 
church is built entirely of wood, the interior being 
panelled and finished with it. Not only were the 
floors, the sittings, the pulpit, roof, and roofing 
furnished by the timber obtained from this tree, but 
there was left over a large quantity for scantlings 
and joists, as well as for 60,000 shingles, 


The Bishop of Newcastle dedicated a new font in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Barras Bridge, Newcastle, 
on Monday. The font, which was designed by 
Mr. Hicks, of Newcastle, is of white Caen stone, 
octagonal in form, and isrichly traceried and carved 
all over. ‘The bowl, of one large block, has its sides 
slightly concave, and their traceries support shields 
with symbols and monograms, including. the 
Alpha and Omega, the Fish, the Shell, the Lily, 
the Sign of the Cross, and the initial of St, Thomas. 
The font is raised upon a traceried stone platform 
with a kneeling step round it. The work has been 
pasiod out by Mr Robert Beall, of Newcastle-on- 

yne. 


A memorial tablet to the late Mr. George Rich- 
mond, R.A., which has been placed in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by his sons and daughters at 
the invitation of the Dean and Chapter, was un- 
veiled on Wednesday afternoon by the Dean, who 
spoke appreciatively of the venerable painter, 
alluding to the active part which he played asa 
member of the first committee for the decoration of 
St. Paul’s. The bronze medallion, with a life-like 
portrait in low relief within a wreath supported by 
two amorini with inverted torches, designed by Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., is mounted in a tablet of 
rosso antico marble adapted by Mr. John Richmond 
from an ancient altar figured in Mr. C. H. Tatham’s 
work on classical ornament. Mr, Tatham was Mr. 
George Richmond’s father-in-law. An inscription 
in Latin, written by Mr. Justice Kennedy, is in- 
scribed upon the marble. 


Our Oitice Table, 


Several fresh pictures have just been acquired 
for the National Gallery. A portrait of Miss 
Elizabeth Close, by Geo. Romney, which has 
been purchased, was hung on Wednesday in 
Room XVIII. By the bequest of Miss Martha 
Waterhaughs, of Ayrshire—a portrait, said to be 
of Queen Catherine Parr, by an unknown painter, 
probably of the English school. This will be 
placed in the Gallery shortly. By the gift of Mr. 
C. Knowles, through Mr. A. Legros—the full- 
sized cartoon of the Prophet Isaiah, done for 
the mosaic in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Alfred 
Stevens; and by the gift of Mr. E. Homan—two 
water-colour drawings, ‘‘A Capri Boy’’ and 
‘The Seaweed Boat,’’ by the late Hamilton 
Macallum. The two water-colours are placed in 
the Water-Colour Room in the National Gallery 


|of British Art, Millbank (Mr. Tate’s gallery). 


The cartoon of Isaiah will be placed ultimately 
in the same room; it is at present in process of 
being restrained. Mr. A. Legros has also pre- 
sented for the National Galiery of British Art a 
plaster cast of Lord Leighton’s original stndy for 
the bronze group of the Athlete with the Python, 
now in that gallery. : 


Mr. W. Murray Gururm writes to the daily 
Press from Stratford House, W.:—‘‘ I under- 
stand that the Corporation of London, as ground 
landlords of Stratford-p'ace, have recently 
sanctioned the adding of a story to the house 
No. 6, on the east side. I should like to call the 
attention of the public to what I cannot but con- 
sider a most deplorable step. Stratford-place 
and Adelphi-terrace are, I believe, the sole re- 
maining works of the Brothers Adam of any 
importance, where their architecture can be seen 
to-day pretty much as they left it. 
place especially is a self-contained street which 
shows the Adam style on a large scale, and 
to make such an addition as is proposed would be 
quite to spoil the symmetry which was such an 
important feature of that style and of this par- 
ticular specimen. The proposed alteration is all 
the more to be regretted in view of the projected 
new street, which is to run from Oxford-street to 
Berkeley-square. This street, with Stratford- 
place as its culmination, will form a most beautiful 
‘perspective,’ which would be greatly marred 
by the alteration of Adam’s sky line. The Cor- 
poration have full powers to refuse the permission 
demanded, and I hope that, upon their attention 
being called to the matter, they will reconsider 
their decision.”’ 

Tue directors of the company for building an 
hotel on the headland at Newquay have for some 
months stopped building operations owing toa 
dispute as to the right to inclose the land, which 
culminated in August last in the pulling down of 
the office-shed on the site and in a personal assault 
on the chairman of the company, Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., for which offences 26 
persons were duly convicted and fined. The 
directors have now reported to the shareholders 
that they have satisfied themselves, first, that the 
lessor’s title is indefensible against any supposed 


or alleged rights or easements which could inter- 


fere with the company’s operations; and, secondly, 
that in the event of any further action being 
taken, either by a public authority or by private 
individuals, to contest the freeholder’s rights, the 
owner, Mr. Treffry, is determined to defend his 
title, and thereby protect his tenants, the com- 
pany. They have, therefore, unanimously re- 
solved to recommence building operations and 
push them forward. So far the urban district 
council of Newquay, who were supported by the 
Commons’ Preservation Society, have taken no 
steps in order to protect the alleged public rights, 
and it remains to be seen whether they will now 


proceed to contest the right to build over the |g 


headland. : 


Proressor BENJAMIN Ipp WHEELER writes to 
the New York Tribune an interesting account of 
the explorations which have been made by the 
Germans at Priene, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
opposite the island of Samos. Many years ago, 
the temple of Athena, portions of which were then 
still standing, was studied by an English expe- 
dition, and the capitals and bases there found, 
under the name of ‘‘Fragments from the 
Temple of Minerva Polias at Priene,”’ are 
familiar to architects as the most beautiful 
known examples of these features of the Ionic 
order. Since the English expedition, the local 
lime-burners and masons have destroyed what was 


Stratford -’ 


left of the temple, and nothing now marks its site 
but a heap of stones. Two years ago the German 

archeologists resolved to begin new investiga- 

tions, and the excavations so far made have been 

surprisingly fruitful. Although Priene did not 

reach the height of its prosperity until the time 

of Alexander, it seems to have possessed a certain 

superiority of artistic cultivation, possibly in 

consequence of the relations which it maintained 

with Athens, of which it is said to haye been a 

colony; and the substructure of the ancient 

city has been found in a remarkably perfect state 

of preservation, so that the streets, with the 

various buildings on them, the agora, with its 

porticos, the council-house, the seats in which are 

still in place, ard a small theatre, are plainly to 

be distinguished. In the private houses, not only 

is the style and general distribution quite dis- 

tinguishable, but the remains of the decoration 

are still visible. Professor Wheeler likens the - 
ruins to those of Pompeii, and the study of them, 

in comparison with those of the Graeco-Roman ~ 
town of nearly five hundred years later date, will 
be most instructive. 


SiaG-woo. is undoubtedly a material that, for 
fireproofing, sound-deadening, and insulation of 
heat and cold, has no rival. Many whose atten- 
tion bas been aroused by the correspondence in 
our own pages and elsewhere, induced by the 
recent disastrous fire in the City, would do well 
to get a little treatise just issued by Messrs. F. 
M‘Neill and Oo., of Bunhill-row, E.C., on the 
uses of the slag-wool they make, and which has 
many superior qualities to recommend it. Many 
readers will be surprised to find how many little 
difficulties of construction in the case of brewery 
cellars, ice-houses, tanneries, hospitals, school- 
houses, theatres, flats, iron buildings, &c., are 
obviated by an intelligent application of slag- 
wool. 


Every architect and builder who wants a good 
desk-remembrancer, blotter, or pocket calendar 
for 1898 should get one of the useful and artistic- 
looking ones issued by the Sun Insurance Office. 
As they reach us year by year we always in- 
voluntarily recall Scott’s lines— 

“The vernal Sun new life bestows 
E’en on the meanest flower that blows ” 

—and heartily trust the ‘‘Sun’”’ is likely to do so for ~ 
another hundredandeighty-eight years, believing, 
as we honestly do, that it is the very best office 
aman can make provision for his family in, or 
safeguard his property in against disastrous fires, 
and with our belief fortified by gratifying per- 
sonal experience of the prompt business-like 
methods which govern both departments. 


————— 


Complete plans for the Zoological Gardens in 
Bronx Park, New York, have been prepared by 
Messrs. Heins and La Farge, architects, of that city, 
and have been laid before the Park Commissioners ~ 
and approved. The arrangement will be such that if 
the Zoological Gardens should ever be abandoned 
for any reason, the removal of the animal houses 
will convert the whole into a well laid out pleasure 
park. The animal houses are to be designed to fit 
the landscape features of the park. 


The rural district council of Helmsby have in- 
structed Messrs, Fairbank and Sons, of York, to 
proceed with the preparation of detailed plans for 
affordiug a water supply to the villages of Stone- 
grave and Nunnington. 


An electric-lighting scheme for Weston-super- 
Mare, formulated by Mr. W. C. OC. Hawtayne, and 
recently adopted by the town council, has been re- 
considered and modified so as to reduce the esti- 
mated cost to £20,000. 


The fifth annual dinner of the Bristol Clerks of 
Works and Builders’ Foremen Association was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Broad-street, on Saturday. 
There was a very large attendance. The chair was 
taken by Mr. H. Dare Byron. Mr. W. Woodrow 
ave ‘‘The Architects,’ and Mr. Frank W. Wills 
acknowledged the tost in a humorous speech. Mr. 
James Hart also responded. Mr. T. Godfrey gave 
‘The Builders,’’ and Mr. Krauss (president of the 
Master Builders’ Association), and Mr. F. N. Cowlin 
responded, The chairman proposed ‘‘ The Asso- 
ciation of Clerks of Works and Builders’ Foremen,”’ 
and Mr, W. Kidwell (secretary) replied. ~ 


The corporation of New York has decided to 
acquire immediately property for the construction 
of eleven docks on the North River. They will 
each measure 800ft. long by 200ft. wide. 


Mr. W. R. Symonds, of Ipswich, has received a 
commission to execute a portrait of Mr. Joseph D. 
Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., of Natural Philosophy at 
Queen’s College, Belfast. The portrait is to be 
placed in the hall of the college. 
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Bootle—Fire Brigade and Police Stations (£14,000 and £1,500 

limits) <....... Rees vss cerns spakoneice Lee aeeaae Hea ee 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas .....0.,ecereeeees J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle, Lancs ..../......04 Mi taaete tie papipeees . Dee. 31 
Altrincham—U.D.C. Offices ........c.cccsssvescseserecansseesnes Pawan SLO cepuastoncaaneterert se Sonex apa , J. Stokes, Clerk, 64, Market-street, Altrincham .....:.1seseseecereeserey Pag 
Crich—Water-Supply Scheme (3,100 pop “"" 15 Guineas, 5 Guineas .......s.s-e06 JOSeph Pym, Clerk, Belper ..se.ecscsesesecsesuecsssencersecesitesenensensenses Jan. 8 
Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Toepital, Fel visinantaedeoo ase’ £100, £50, £25 ..... Raeeeenae Rivas oaeneCr .. J. Nicholson, Hon. Sec., Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia . ine tga ou 
Leicester —Motor Refuse Carts...........c::scerers serene Eich decec tear ink vest Corporation ..........+ fetes eee seaceabetis EB. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Leicester ..............000 (aLCL 
Port Elizabeth—Free Library (Assessors, Sir F, Blaine and , i ; 

R. H. Hammersley-Hunan—£22,000 limit) ........ Recuttssoets tessa 100 Guineas, 50 Guineas w.sseecsseeeee G. Oettle, Librarian, Port Elizabeth, S.A. .........:ceesssesesee Feb. 15 
New York—Sun Dial (Plaster Model) ....se.csscssesseccegeseeseeessesee DOOGOL., 250dO1......0.c+erse004 agesesthen .... Sec. National Sculpture Soc., 215, West 57th-street, New York ” 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—New Infirmary (local Architects) ............ (No first) £150, £100, £50 ..... kat eoete Secretary Building Committee, Newcastle ........:..ccsecrsseereeees ... Mar. 1 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes ....... RS etter careV chaecuseassese .... 50 Guineas, 25 Guineas ..... Rereternre Joseph Pym, Clerk, Belper..........:scsossccssescsseserseaseeeeneeseeeesens «May 1 
Lymington—New Forest Hall (limited to Hampshire Architects) 25 Guineas.............. eersadeehec tbe tuarsate Clerk to Hall Committee, Lymington...........,.... wo 
Berwick — Police Station (£3,000 to £4,009 limit) ......ssscsersserenee G50, £25 v.sesssesseneerensnesens beaerumnvontes The Town Clerk, Berwick-on-Tweed ..........:scssesersersssseersesnensssnecs ._ 

LIST OF TENDERS OPEN. 
BUILDINGS. 
Manchester—Alterations to Mortuary Chapels, Philips Park 
GOTARION Mines ceode ven eter Ben ip etsccivhcons sh eastesaviavevsactieasite yecgasieen Cemeteries Committee ..........0-.. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester........... ssnesveqensncassensessdone shen Dec. 18 
Bridlington—New Grammar School at Gees Rice paarany Se be cmeeart nat roca poets fom aud Pileoms "spices we Pirienent ater Siar svar 3 
veeeesee Councillor M. Abrahams ..... ieaaeasecs Mitchell, Son, and Co., Surveyors, 112, Cleethorpe-road, Grimsby... 5, 
e : : Hodgson and Farrar, Architects, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford ... 5, 18 
WwW. é Cripps, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells .............00+ eT Are by ene wee 
Jas. Marshall, Architect, Back-crescent, Morecambe ........scerceseeeees Py chia) 
Walter Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton ... oars f ts: 
; D : H. Lamplugh, Patrington, Hull ...........:.006 » 18 
Whitley—Business Premises, the Staith ........ SMT ens, eo J. Caleb Petch, Architect, Scarborough...... en aes 
Baltinglass—Rebuilding Workhouse Chimneys...............- Ba oth Board of Guardians......../s0sesscerse J. R. Dagg, Clerk, Baltinglass .............ccceeeveeseseeceneeneresses A i’ 
Wakefield—Five Houses, Harro OE ahaa ee ees baa Reg rehtusestsase at AE BRO Dee iuereasaeate recto naber Abraham Hart, Architect, 21, Barstow-square, Wakefield. wile 
Forres, Scotland—Block of Workmens’ Cottages, Imyererne-rd. ..........csccscsceeeesrsvsrseceeseeteeereresennnens Reid and Wittet, Architects, Elgin........ La sairos eabekesdcarestnt «es pee er ie, 
Penzance—Three Shops at Daniel-place .......:.cccsscecsccsseeeneesees John Rowe Nathl. C. Whear, jun.. Architect, Holbein House, Penzance ........ 5 18 
Perth—Craig Public Hall ...........ccc00008 Sorrancaeevt ae .. George P. K. Young, Architect, 42, Tay-street, Perth ...sessererees ” 18 
West Burton—Wesleyan Chapel and School ........ Wim. Lawson, West Burton ..ccccscscsoscssccsessesssnesescsscetreetereonsonsensess 26 
Mynyddislyn—Additions, Ponilanffaith School ...... GC. R. Lyne, Clerk, Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon......... Pee 20 
Dewsbury—Long Chimney in Back Webster-street John H. Brearley, Architect, Hanover-street, Batley ........... Haber 
Briton Ferry—Villa Residence H. Alex. Clarke, Architect, Briton Ferry .........c1cesstesesreesres » 20 
Maidstone—Additions to Council’s Offices, Fair Meadow H. Monckton, Town Clerk, King-street, Maidstone ...........+.. sare Fee 
Shrenwell Cross, Tipperary—Two Schools ...... Rev: Dr. O'Neill; P.P., Lattin <..c-cscceccsssesssscessncvscnnescnenecnsence oe seme 
Bradford—Fitting-up Restaurant, Kirkgate ... Milnes and France, Architects, 99, Swan Arcade, Bradford ........... »» 29 
Pinged—School .........cccccsse cesseseeee Baie Mena eat ote ae ae JR Ca Richard Williams, Architect, Burry Dock, Pinged ...........::sescesres 33 20 
Redcar—Eleven Houses ........ FAR AN BS OS a ON i en, Hutchinson Brothers, Grange-read. West, Middlesbrough TA5 See Airtel) 
Derrygonnelly—Dispensary ..........:..csce0s00 Se eee © Aiea’ .. Richie Wilson, Clerk, Workhouse, Enniskillen .....0.....:::scsssseerseeees yy- 2k 
DM rei TU SEAS Ei i Sore i cae op eal ipo) are ce oa ea aR op ARE LRA Read and Wittet, Architects, E]gim .....-.c1.cscssecreseenreeeneessreperennees eset 
Barking—Hlectric Light Station, East-street ... Edwin H. Lister, Clerk, Public Offices, Barking ..........:::sssccseseeees Wracee 
Belfast—Repairs to Three Dispensaries ......... _.. Jas. C. Neeson, Clerk, Workhouse, Belfast .........::cccsscsceessennrerstseees pays | 
Ikley—Four Houses, Wilton-road .........., Dye oni ce osecten ena evekoecaoeby ou oweger eas Tense. caQactansicjens cereisedusnes mee? .. BE. Barton Johnson, Architect, Tkley...........ccsrsccseeseesseeetsseeessriees $iwae 
Alnmouth—House, Argyle-street ...... .ccsscesssscccessssecee seaeeeeesee Chas. Nettleship Geo. Renvell, jun., Architect, Almwick ...........:cccsssesseceeetnseeerstecters Priest 
Morley—T wo Houses in Park-parade ....0..,.s.ccscctsscsscatsssacenesee sorevercsssesntesnsstvsneade senneeeconeansnetenseses T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen-street, Morley.........:..-:scserrerees Bape Y- 
Great Leighs—Pair of Cottages ............ Sea GSatnwol: J OSIaNW i sence cciess sxe acoranes =a George E. Clare, Architect, 66, Duke-street, Chelmsford .............+. ig) 
Blondeston—House SE eee aren asta ee OR Re Re pata oRaa cose tet aadedn causscsitectta sees cosilnse sist sasrbeetenenaceameresniine Sidney Rivett, M.S.H., 5, South Quay, Great Yarmouth 0 <.<c.c0cs« ¥ 22 
Longframlington—Extension of School Buildings. ..........ccccscesee ceerserstevecceesestascnse Seccsnernseenseeeasceees Rey. Chas. Carr, The Vicarage, Longframlingt0on...........-seeere sass 
Milnsbridge—Three Shops and Two Houses in Morley-lane....., Huddersfield Industrial Society...... J. T. Prentis, Secretary, 31, Buxton-road, Huddersfield ...............-. 9-23 
EUs ee ag EL OCI k saad eae terae eee Tae s hans wee cn sia nk eee EVO ve lovdabe Seance Subgoeave, Se enebser etonvaaseere Wm. Back, Architect, 60, West-street, Horsham .............:.::::0eeecr » «2 
Dewsbury—Through Houses, Greenwood-street........0:...cccgercseee ceeeee Thos. W. Speight, Architect, 28, Boothroyd-lane, Dewsbury ......... » 23 
Morley—Stables and Sheds, Corporation-street ..........cccccccs00ee ? M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley ganna 
Belfast—Fire Brigade Station, Whitlow-street .........cessseesseres Sir Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Belfast..........ccccecccsne ceeeeeeaceerereeeers ey 
Ashford—Staining and Polishing Dormitory Floors in School : 

Birilain cise cies eA iss Seep ra aetna te re EET West London School Managers...... Chas. D. Hume, Clerk, Ashford, Middlesex............+. Rs xsleeanee 5p Be 
Keyham Barton—House, Shop, & Dwelling House, Hamilton-st. ..........0cccsseeeereseeee ee ae Peer R. Dampier, Manor Office, Devonport .........ce:seeceeseetnrer eres oes 
Keyham—Alterations at St. James’s School ..........cc..ccecceseeecen tenons Rev. R. J. Bond, St, James’s Vicarage, Keyham 5» 24 
Ardgour—Manse ..............05e:0e00e Meu cept appease i cane Sivehoasenaeace® L. and J. Falconer, Architects, Fort William..............cssescerseeenereees sp sae 
Buenos Ayres—Central Railway Station (cost, 4,000,000 piastres) ........ meatetnee Saat oeaea vo Sis asabeswestes Legation of Argentine Republic, London cssi.seeserererersrreeeereees er 1S 
Manchester—Thirty-two Two-s very Tenements, Cornwall-street, 

and Highteen Cottages, George Leigh-street. ............... erat Sanitary Committee .......seccsceeeee The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester .........:ssesseee sereeseeres Fae oe 
Woedspring— Two Cottages ............ cccsecesseseseeeenees Siesictaschaseat tye aauatanenste pacsusaneset ceases cicnnnnegssees satan Price and Wooler, Architects, Weston-super-MAare .....e.c1esseeererees $90 ae 
Bideford—Alterations and Repairs, Post Office .. Bideford Bridge Trustees ., Charles W. Hole, Bridge Steward’s Office, Bideford .....-...::.e1 » 28 
Manchester—Thirty-six .Two-story Tenements, Chester-street .., Sanitary Committee ........0....+ ... The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester .......s0.sessseesssceessenerees » eee 
Burnley—Extension to Electric Lighting Station ............ Beha ek See sineanisemubaanas cong en yeauvens ponanS _.. @. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Burnley: ©... ..:...sees-- oe 
Halifax —Alterations and Additions to Moorside School wei BCNOOL BORE cceuiauerscts veces stems cseniecnns J. F. Walsh, Archt., Lancs. and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax ., 31 
Mold—School Buildings, Victoria-road..............ccsccceesceseseeeeees , Governors of Alyn County School... G. H. Simon, Solicitor, Mold: ese: sw henstedgnade sonrconry snassateen hitee Mote oe 
Halifax—Additions and Alterations to Akroyd-place School ... Halifax School Board ..,........:.:00 J.F. Walsh, Archt., Lancs. and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax ,, 31 
Frinton-on-Sea—School (150 children) ..........2..ccsessercsesessersenee School Board............05 ; "| A. R. Chamberlayne, Clerk, Station-road, Clacton-on-Sea ...... s+. ose 
Copenhagen— Repairing Cemented Walls of Thorvaldsen’s 

MUSOUING isc. csc. cases: Dale itini dco ates gos 72a Tite GA OS AGP RTA PRACT RT NES Hy Corporation .......cseseeeeeeeee . F. Meldahl, Copenhagen ...............c:10eeees as. bacsavanenagnessenaterasseasenceacs Jan. 1 
Moybane—Classroom at National School ...........:css:sssessssseersnsen csecescsseesessseeeseceesenees ier are _ E. R. Crook, Moybane, Letterbreen, Enniskillen ...........:1srereeres Aige t 
Abbeydorney—Manager’s House..............2:stesecsecesseenes : Co-operative Dairy Society ... _.. The Manager, Creamery Offices, Abbeydorney_......:.eteeserees coos ns a 
Burley-in- Wharfedale—National School (for 500)........-.ccccccsecee cones terseresecusressabessean cauuesecessereunerses Ed. C. Brooke, Architect, 4, Huddersfield-road, Brighouse ............ seoake 
Ladywell, S.E.—Workhouse for 800 Persons, Slagrave Farm ... St. Olave’s Board of Guardians...... E. Pitts Fenton, Clerk, 30, Tanner-street, SB. .....cccseeseeenteneecseeees Werte 
Epsom—Temporary Structures (for 7C€0 patients and staff), ‘ : 

elerhome MANOY DNSt Ate: <<. ssacccstes Ocoee rice nko Fea cme ncn CnC London County Council .............06 R. W. Partridge, Clerk Asylums Committee, 21, Whitehall-pl.,S.W. ,, 2 f 
Llanwrst—School for Girls, and Additions to Boys’ School 0.0... .....ccsseeccssseceeeeeeeee ercsueeesanes Peter McIntyre, Clerk to the Governors, Llamwrst ......./01s0-cree ee 
Bury—Twe Houses and Shops, Elton-road ...........cccccceccecseseseee cevesssecsersvsssnseageesenses contre J. Sellars and Son, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury, Lanes.......:. _— 

' Bodmin—Isolation Hospital at County Asylum...............c0::ce0e Visiting Committee......... Rebt. P. Edyvean, Clerk, Bodmin ...........::.scscseserseeprersgeeeerteseress = 
Saltaira=—Semi-Detached Villas .;..sc.6.50.-.vasisshoerney eteahs Ladbason yen bavce ste, Semel Glows Tepuge sss oderes vosesecsennseh ne Peterson and Lawson, Architects, 1, Bank-street, Bradford............ = 
Redruth—Alterations to Lanner Board Schools.. pit ceree Seat scones tee eae: coy Bonds os Ceawbyeen scesraMec nanan 8. Hills, Architect, Redruth .........:...:::ee004 : = 
Bingham —Board Room and Offices .........c0.ccesecsuseceseeeseseeeevenes Board of Guardians.............se:sese0 A. R. Calvert, Architect, Nottingham aor 
Scarborough—Fourteen Large Houses on South Cliff .........ccse ceeesseestseecsnsecesseressaaeecnns ieee A. Moore, 23, West-bank, Scarborough <7 
Lincolnshire —Stanhope Memorial, Horncastle 8. Goe Overton, Secretary, 2, Manor House-street, Horncastle ...... — 
Keighley—Houses, Skiptom-road............0.c:cccsssssessescssretsesenrannee Peterson and Lawson, Architects, 1, Bank-street, Bradford Ae, 
Yatton—Additions to Claverham House .. A, GC. Rowley, Architect, 20, Nicholas-street, Bristol ....... = 
Mallaig—Business Premises ...............:.:..005 Dun. Cameron, Architect, Inverness .........:01-..cesreerreeseees — 
Harrogate—Additions to George Hotel........ ‘A, A. Gibson, Architect, 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate ... wo 
Fleetwood—Shop and Dwelling-House .............sececseeceseeees Po eM ARE Sets Soe ee ee a1. D. Rankin, Church-street, Fleetwood ........:.cccsseseeerserseeereneescssees — 
Dudley—Additions to Conservative Clubhouse ....... ni daens peat vede ean tweed A. Gammage, Architect, High-street, Dudley ............ Fe ae, — 
Colmonell, Ayrshire—Free Church ....2...2.:1.cssctecnleteccecsossvcveceees ioe sasuseus dgeVetynebeceassiauase cedseersenssseders Alex. Petrie, Architect, 131, Wellington-street, Colohesters is ctecbes — 
Castleford—Victoria Hotel........... A. Hartley, Architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford re 
Consett—Fifteen Houses............ccsccsceceerees is J. Bloom, 9, High West-street, Sunderland..........s..sceseeseresreyserens ots 
Colchester —Reinstating Two Houses after Fire.... C. E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Colchester .... - 
Blackpool—Four Detached Houses, Lytham-road Goldsmith and Son, 63, Faulkner-street, Manchester = 
Whitehead —Three Terrace Houses .............0000+ .. Henry T. Fulton, Architect, 91, Donegall-street, Belfast ........1...++ — 
SRPTLOY?— EL OUBG Eon. 22 esac ete PRaN Aone SPN evel sis cdokcacengapssacreuvtbeastatted J.R. Withers, Architect, ShrewSDuUry .......:::.s05 sereeeeresseeeeceeseneesnrs — 
Ulverston—Re-erecting partof Furness Paper Mills (burnt down) .. _... Settle and Farmer, Architects, Ulverston ots 
ead ede Pwo Vilas. pen ae votes este 00s sabi cuss Voseecceny vo venee, ier ncbs 100 ora kasrlseasitass _ A. Morling, Hadleigh, Suffolk .....:......... Parris Sor fad tpaph Sen paca vse _— 
Rugby—Citadel Buildings, Castle-street .............c0cesseesererteeeees Rugby Citadel Co. " ‘Alexr. Gordon, M.S.A., Architect, 101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. — 
Great Horkesley—Additions to The Cedars ..........cc::csssssssecseren searastoresercusenrecteas seeeee . G. E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen-street, GColehestet:.cis.ccceturaasconee _ 
Patterclitie Sixty: HLOuUsesycaycensvarraviisDjitsteieocvesecoussseedvorsenuesteterisesanseppacsos “Ww. Frobisher, Shirland-lane, Attercliffe, Sheffield ...... 5 aaah sata? — 
Feltwell Fen—Cottage at Anchor Drove ,.......cccccsscsssssserseesessas seeseeenes oot Mae vahawusars ace ee ies isimaat rs Bidwell and Sons, Surveyors, 11, Bennett-street, Cambridge ...........  — 
Fota—New Room and Other Work..........ccccscccseecesesseesennecesenee . Rt. Hon. A. H. Smith-Barry, M.P. Arthur Hill, Architect, 22, George-street, Cork ....cssecscceeseetersseens — 
Bradford — Offices and Storerooms, Duke-street:...............0000008 PercTT Cees: meapttest cerns UnieaNaKaos Mak coreras CG. H. Hargreaves, Architect, New Corridor, Bradford < 

- South London—Ten or Twenty Hight-roomed Houses 30, Cornhill, B.C............5-. neenstpnnsuvanten oa 
Wigan Rebuilding’ Clarence Patel mvs... ..ceasticscteicessstcasssastoos sepvvnasdeonssdsunesesesereastttaarevaaees +, Moot Hall Chambers, Wigan ........, = 
Harrogate—Rebuilding Crown Villa, West Park ..........::ss0008 i 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate...... — 
Kirkstall—Three Pairs: Semi-Detached Villas, Victoria Park 

CALC asthseincstadsscndeartous RM ne eee eases ace paca tpse deg eamawien oterene= tin Map Ente aee ost ras vapmifetiaasmons tenes , John Jackson, M.S.A., Barry-street, Bradford .........., Ritsrnavaneteoaers _ 
Holbeck—Rebuilding of the Old Queen Anne Inn ..........:0000 oa: en chac ste Sevan hesciks ‘A. D. Kaye, Architect and Suryeyor, 71, Albion-street, Leeds......... 

Harrogate—Semi-Detached Villas in Park Drive .....,.s::cscscssssos sesveeretnseverseersers ooo soiuustssee Ja By Royce, 9, Station-square, Harrogate ....cseerserrssereees peevens a Sate 
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BUILDINGS—continued, 

erby—Tall Brick Chimney ................ Aacihe sass dyes <2¥e, th « ... Wharfedale Brewery Co. .............0 T. A. Battery, Architect, Queen-street, Morley .....6.ccccccscseresstseeeenee 
Wattle St derse = Prats ASV ITM 95 erougst fsetars anton asanet haven tatantteeshereernte pect PRT mee pecercien John W. Dyson, Architect, 67, Grey-street, Newcastle .. —_— 
EAMIANOSLOE <P LK | OOUGALOR 05 hss ce manpage en os'enkondsnade ses a cpengaghiawenidarsped Resa parensaswaaas = 
Morecambe—Four DwellingsHonses, BalmMoral-roa.d jesse cvstves 62uhetnctane oncas bnueetese sane ARE RRS Simasesvets . Harry Eastwood, 19, Regent-road, Morecambe ........ >. 
Great Horkesley—Addition to The Cedars ....... : ; a 
Skegness—Primitive Methodist Chapel (450 sittings) amd School ............:sccceceseesseeeee vinsidVegnna tas manatee Hy. Harper, Architect, Market-place, Nottingham — 
SIN EONS IN <—-D1OCK OF Fates... soscasescoscchasoieuseadecsmapameiie se & : . = 
Stratford, E.—Additions to Premises, Martin-street. ............... S.. Gulliveriand Co. Sisco tec neice W. nes 
FPairfield—Pair of Semi-detached Houses and Two Shops......i... ..esecsecseecsceeeens PM Ki ties (= A J = 
MV orthinge—Post Office... vers scshcvatesacoseeacsaseursn sinewAncidaie saecalese tae a osdubija Sb 1S pead wR De etna veseane enters Ba = 
Colchester—Business Premises, Long Wyre-street - a 
Edmonton, N.—Wifty Cothages. 5.100235 pac scons bats ras0ss salaventd cadgestoad Sv nee on tematic wicapisesva) taster * _ 
Stretford—Laundry, Chester-road .... es . se * 
Llandudno—Completion of Duke of Clarence Memorial Church Rey. Fran _ 
Skegness—Two Boarding Houses ..........60 ceecisi ra) 
Skegness —Primitive Methodist Chapel — 
Bury —Five Dwelling Houses at Littlewood Cross _ 
Nottingham—Workshop and Offices, Pepper-street ........ccssssssee sessvcsscccsccdscccsevcceeaaccesse ceacusceecsanceses } — 
Oakworth—Warehouse, Providence Mills 9.3... cctsdacaice <accceaeaces Mosvesevwa¥sseuvoutesseaion sowever Nbavestinekuv males Judson and Moore, Architects, York Chambers, Keighley — 
Pontefract—Reconstruction of Inn..,.............45 hase _ 
IPRUSLOM = ELOLGL,, «os cieivesacniv a tecin sce asvashasaaeeereaipers _ 
Londonderry—Dwelling House ..........:.cccccesseceeeees _ 
Bury—Twelve Houses off Bolton-road, Elton — 
Newodnay—Eleadland Hotel Fiance, carcucvassauccsstcandctsaucstgonateera mee cee miciame Ha Bt BAe pera 8A .«... Silvanus Trevail, F,R.I.B.A., Architect, Truro..........+. —_ 
Glasgow—Four Cast-Iron Water Tanks, Five Lancashire Steam 

Boilers, and Cooking Apparatus at Ruchill Hospital ............ Coxporation sat Acentaitestaicss doctiees John Lindsay, Interim Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow Lasartaz kt ynven ee Dec. 18 
Kirkcaldy—Heating of Memorial Halls ........ ahh nba gle te waaay Ma aes tecqnn ote Sires sues eerste Dunn and Findlay, Architects, 35, Frederick-street, Edinburgh...... ,, 18 
Hietton—Pipe-la ying ; esas iacenssvased> Shoo ndtvedandlerdbecn ame ... Norman Cross Rural District Council Wm. Pettit, Clerk, Union Offices, Peterborough ......:ccccccscesssseceeees » 18 
Totnes—Pipe-laying at Diptford........ ... Totnes Rural District Council......... Thos. W. Windeatt, Clerk, Totnes ..........ccccesescsneeees ohana > ssaPanecteen » 18 
Cadiz—Canal (about:£55;000): ; 22:%;.2:02 ais tod os vapeecsbeeesanen scat tesaus ar becca eee eters aia Direction General of Public Works, Madrid ..........ccces-c-ccnee cessssvee » 328 
Eastbourne—Widening Promenade Highways Committee R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne ............ sx ©-20 
Canterbury—Electric-Lighting Plant 3s. Corporation 5 cj.:scsccas oe H. Fielding, Town Clerk, 15, Burgate-street, Canterbury ............... 5, 20. 
Bo’ ness— Reservoir, Brunton Burm.............ccceccsseveusser eee «© Police Commissioners.............00-c00s . R. J. Jamieson, Town Clerk, Bo’ness...........,..0+ ataNe ores eigenp tras teed? se 3 . 120 
Renwick— Oblique Bridge across the Raven .....sscesssssseue ..... Penrith Rural District Council ...... C. N. Arnison; Clerk, Penrith. 7. ...<;+1>.0.7 sepa-tunaes as de Sidkave= Jib) SAO 
Dundee—Service Fuse Boxes .:......,--sseecasssesovsvssesssurs gatewevank cn Gas Commissioners ...........:.cccccseeeee Sir T. Thornton, Clerk of Commissioners, Town House, Dundee...... ,, 20 
Luxemburg— Railway Construction Works PO OE Tees een Re pe AG .... Administration of Prinz Heinrich Eisenbahn, Luxemburg ............ 5; 20 
Atherstone —Extension of Water Mains .............c0eseescevecscnseees Rural District Council .............0.... W. A. Hatton, Clerk, Atherstone ........ Pia cscoavicee ree eae sided tupss hehe SO 
Swinton—Sinking Well near Thomas-street .......cceccsesecesececseee Urban District Council .............0..48 R. Fowler, Engineer, Swinton ..... siden bees shy ste eeSee saeas Gupte sede sip siden Tee 
Hammersmith—Two Vertical Engines and Two Flywheel 4 : 

A TOrHA tors \ocs cabscage so eicenah des wakes URTRRETT EN iene Seem bok pa ee mae ot pee 
Salford—Stone-Breaker .........cceseccsscececsssece lford eet 
Workington—Heating the Central Stores » 23 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea—Refuse Destructor ......., il Toteehy t baal yt Ree 
Carrickfergus—Rebuilding Retort Bench a ae 
Braila—Bridge and Road (about £7,507) at ae 
London—Are Lighting Extension .,..........:s60.,seesessssseesedes SE ceee Vestry of, St. PANCras \.cce:sccsssecsenes C. H. F. Barrett, Vestry Clerk, Pancras-road, London, N.W.......... 5, 28 
Cults, N.B.— Waterworks and Sewerage Works .....cccsssereeeeeeee Aberdeen District Committee ......... Alexander Clark, District Clerk, 13, Bridge-street, Aberdeen ......... n 28 
Port-Glasgow—Waterworks at Parkhill s» 628 
Wick—Harbour Improvement .....,........s0.00+ Wick pe ash, Oe 
London, E.C.—Bridge Work..........0s.2:5e0ess9 yy 29 
Criccieth—Sea-Wall at Maes Abereistedd ..............ss0esseeseeeeer Criccieth Urban District Council ,., Thomas Jones, Clerk, Town Hall, Griccieth......... » 30 
Catauzaro—Electric Tramway from Town to Station «......0cccccc. e.csscdecccorsecsevecoassctcrsesessasces veuve . The Municipal Authority, Catauzaro, Italy.............0...cc00e00 5 88 
St. Gilles-lez-Bruxelles—Gasworks Gown Pics nanes . The Secretary, 504, Chaussée de Mons, Anderlecht, Brussels BL 
Canterbury—Refuse Destructors ............s00se00s Corporation ...... . Henry Fielding, Town Clerk, Canterbury........... ey ae senesy es) t 
Bedworth—Waterworks............c.c.csessenenee aust Base zeRES Lege cteaeecdamy Foleshill Rural Distri . Alfred P. Oswin, Clerk, Union Buildings, Foleshill ............ tea) Ok 
Belem—Two Steam Pumps, Three Boilers, Iron Reservoir, &¢. ........:.000000000 Junta du Tresor de l’Etat dé Para, Brazil .......cccceesscvecscadsseavescoesse oe OL 
Brazil—Railway from Novo Hamburgo to Caxies.............00 .. Government Central Directorate, Public Works, Porte Alegre ..... neal va stant sh ys. OR 
Denbigh—Laying 13,200 yards uf Cast-Iron Water-Mains .. Visitors of N. Wales Counties Asylm. Wm. Barker, Clerk to the Visiting Committee, Denbigh .............. 4, 31 
Helmsley— Waterworks <i ats «. ects, s-asvsesse tastes aaa ea wen eae Helmsley & Kirbymoorside R.D.C.’s Robert Pearson, Clerk to Helmsley R.D.C., Helmsley, Yorks ....... eC LEE TOL 
Ehchester—Siding at Hamatérley Colliery gress: pa tgenacersnt eee anon en ae Owners of Amsterley Colliery, Ebchester, R.8.0., Co. Durham......... ,, . 31 
Waterhouses—Brick Bridge over Holburn Beck .........c..c0ecee0 Brandon and Byshottles U.D.C.’s... John George Wilson, Clerk, 5, North Bailey, Durham ................. «3k 
Giantariat—isa —Bridge: iss 25.8a.cecsssv« Scan apsaaneteede eee eG G Denbighshire County Council......... Ll. Adams, Clerk, Ruthin .................2- Peet iter Ree teenie Jan. 1 
Easbon—Canals inthe City * 3:05 visit cca score co OU atee ave chetehim tee auic RL ea a ee Department of Public Works, Lisbon, Portugal..............::esccseeseereer ine 
Little Hampton—Storm-water Works Urban District Council .................. Arthur Shelley, Clerk, Town Offices, Littlehampton ...,............ Sun0l shee eee 
Dunmanway—Supply of Water jaee! CLUATOIANS™ sf uscvattr ct ended Gedeaetraeo artist J. Lane, O.K.; Bandon ..;:....ssssuseseecsrttinage eh tpacleaty ane depos ING a 
Bandoran— Waterworks .. ....:c:.ccsssivacdibancse nel Marve wesatiecs Guardians of Ballyshannon Union... James Perry, M.I.C.E., County Surveyor, Galway .......c...sssseesseeee ip nos 
Athens—Docks Extensions (about £110,000), s.s,s0.ic.ccacesees tse5sa0s  cacersesvessssecpeccets lathes Bee ashen ertae Chancelleno, Monarchie Attique, Athens .).........c....00 veda iSiedenamdaranae f.099 
Bedford—Electric-Lighting Plant Electric Light Committee............... T. 8. Porter, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bedford ............... Se te ea Li 
Bootle—HElectric-Lighting Plant OPPOLBUION Site csvacscarcus sssenstan eles J. H. Farmer, Town Clerk, Bootle .......... cocvay deaweanet vasa steaaee Se alphas a 0 
Gloucester—Plant on Low-Tension System at Electricity Works Electricity Supply Committee......... Geo. Sheffield Blakeway, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Gloucester............ ,, 18 
Kirkealdy—Reservoirs at Holl, Arnot, and Carberry; an 

Hilters'at Ol 2 is. sssssaciall oye eee ae ae cee Waterworks Commissioners .......+. William D. Sang, C.E., Kirkcaldy ..,.......00:00s000 dso neinaseys rGtmaarehy oo ao 
Peynambuco—Port W orks 2:\acrssecnnsnas tert taeteanes Government Brazilian Ministry of Public Works, Rio de Janeiro ............ ... Feb. 28 
Madras— Utilisation of Water of Periyar Lake.....:..\scsejscesesetsss, sasstessserssepssceeicsacefeceyccass S cratennseert cee Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras ..............s.01sen0e Waarapane eo Le 
iralee=Three-ton Steam Crane ik ir.2sccectpicss ustel assgtbcnvenectes Momeeeiees eee - SUL CET ee eo ee ee Harbour Commissioners, Tralee ............cscssseeseeee éckt soe ceaaegts 1 rsor eae 
Altham—Septic Tank 2s. adi .cetston stapmteweaendees er seen eee Burnley Rural District Council ...... §. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley ......... — 
Ynmiden, Holland—Metal Sluice Gates (estimated cost, £19,600) ........s:cesceceeeee srsee ae dnde Sales vearatseeetoers Provincial Authorities, Harlem <2... 5..cckduicns se ssneera¥ecteeneaten — 
Val de Noche, Dulcigno— Quay and Breakwater (about £76,500) Government of Montenegro............ Minister of Foreign Affairs, Cettigne.... —_ 
Whitehaven—Driving Tunnel, 12ft. by Sft. Gim..........ccsccsecersnrer sae ford Vaeoe ihe da ate deaenarg eueer eure esserceeee William Pitt, Whitehaven .............s006. ste 
Lianwenarth Citra—Laying  Water= Piper, 22+... cstcnsrs ess emu dade Pees se pcatiae denen oe noes . Alfred Edwards, The Steps, Llanwenarth Citra, . = é, 
Huwll—Low-pressure Water Meters. ,..::..sscssssiecdasccndrorsvsivarceceees Waterworks Committee ............... F. J. Bancroft, Water Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ........... ; oo 

FENCING AND WALLS. 
‘Walmer—Fencing & Levelling Recreation Ground, Campbell-st. Urban District Council ... F. W. Hardman, Clerk, Walmer ...... eek aaa: Sy oat, CE vawetaaes tea 5- 
Hunslet—Wall in Pepper-road...........cccssccesecseccuveseee W. Broughton, Builder, Jesmond-terrace, Pudsey ..,...... iwee aoa 
Lazonby—Wall near Post-Office HK. James, Silloth ...........s0000 Aa oe enum ranean leas - onesies see noes ea 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 
Stockwell—Furniture, Bedsteads, and Bedding to South- 

Western Ambulance Station Metropolitan Asylums Board ......... T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C............ ... Dee. 18 
Croydon—Furniture for Cottage Homes, Mayday-road osteo) CHELRUGIANS Jos tuass cocrans cP sCaeone dane neneeys Harry List, Clerk, Union Offices, Mayday-road, Thornton Heath ... ,, 24 
Liyerpool—Extension of Nurses’ Home at Workhouse Belech. Vestry ss jiaccss Mech oseet ce H.J. Haggar, Vestry Clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool — 

PAINTING. 
Carlisle—All RCHOO]s. tre ,s:hawdascimscosde asian coe eis enccoast peed Behodl Board, cesta colivasvsecaseowat T. Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., Carlisle ..........:cscceees esau tunteveetcaaeierst Dec. 25 
Nottingham—Hight Board Schools... cccssccsccccecc School, Bound cciuvccseencacts namienseect W. J. Abel, Clerk, Victoria-street, Nottingham ...,....cc.sccssserserereee 
PLUMBING AND GLAZING. 
Llanerchymedd—Cold Water Supply to Workhouse ........ «oes Anglesey Board of Guardians....... .. Thomas Hughes, Clerk, Menai Bridge wiiiccsspeesessecscerevenes tdasacagnans OOS 
ROADS AND STREETS. 

vs bobs LAKE W BSEPY sieves einen ase ree G. W. Preston, Clerk, Vestry Hall, City-road, B.C. ........,..sccseesseree Dec, 18° 

A ‘Corpora pon’ tasa.o.0 clectateaee reais W. Harpur, M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff ...... ,, 20 

.... Hast Barnet Valley U.D.C. ............ Henry York, Surveyor, Station-road, New Barnet ............... EAC ee v3 

.... Lewisham Board of Works ............ The Surveyor’s Offices, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, $.E. ......... 5, 21 

. Urban District Council ......... ... DI. J. Rowland, Clerk, Council Offices, Urmston................-:000 ecKiKeL ye Yaak 

dances cecs¥oby enamine av dens SaNCR a unee et eee ... W, G. Gray and Son, Architects, 28, George-street, Halifax............ 5, 2 

Sanitary Authority ............... .... John Bowen, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading ,, 21 

Corporation ‘a, ft. Gill, Down Clerk, Birkenhead 25.5. .0-c.c.saeecsencnses - alecehne chet eee = ape Oe 

Corporation .... J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Blackpool ..............:s0.05 evdiorh, ah ne 

sche eeu onal ote ene eee .... M, H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley .......6.cc.ccccceee 99 23. 

ELL OT Mot he oT ». M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley .............00e108 5) 28 

Corporation «. ni0h..c cea M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley ..... tanrcadecapenem i; 228 

_, Recausewaying Mill-street.........c.ccecssscsecsesssssacessossoecgsuccuee Police missi ili i li issioners, Perth ........0 oe 
hee Fee Peper ing St. Anne’s-road West, Nelson- Commissioners. ...6....0.ccecseee William Macleish, Clerk to Police Commissioners, Perth ...... sity) (24 
s , and St. AEN B-TOU os oicvoxeesi Pas Reads |. AG hae a iss istri i me *s-on-! 

Tunbs q se Wells Bewering and Paving Roads, Bi. Janes Urban District Council .................. Thomas Bradley, Clerk, Park-road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea ......:...55 95 “_ 

_ Park Estate......... ie svhevaisveyas varesbQuta rind banavwo heh Tee Ue boul. keuga Coupoia tan besos osc ee W. C. Cripps, Town Clerk, Tunbridge Wells ..............:..00 Fadicperieel yoag: 

East Molesey—Making-up Seymour-road and Beauchamp-road. Urban District Council ......0....00..6. John evant Suryeyor, Walton-road, East Molesey ..sssescsere 99 BL 
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~.. DRIFTING INTO PRACTIOE. 


leries, and the like—instead of the more 
modest buildings of everyday life, and such 
as he will be called upon to design and 
carry out. In the effort to accomplish a 
task which calls for their highest powers, 
there is the danger of exaggerating the 
imaginative or ideal qualities, and a reaction 
follows. Having scaled the grander and 
more ambitious heights, the student looks 
with disdain on his everyday work, which is 
performed in a perfunctory manner. The 


A STRANGE variety of circumstances | result is disastrous. The young draughts- 


have marked the course and destiny of 
many men who haye become eminent in the 
profession. After changing about from one 
thing to another they have settled down, 
often without any aim, to the vocation of 
architect as a means of earning a living. Not 
a few.of them ‘have drifted from plodding 
business pursuits connected with building 
into art; many have passed from surveying 
into an architectural practice, while a few 
have exchanged the carpenter’s or mason’s 
tools for the drawing board and pencil. We 
hear of many who have taken the retrograde 
course, and have actually left the artistic for 
the business and mercantile part of the pro- 
fession. In the case of very many they have 
not been able to pick and choose a line for 
themselves ; in fact, in a majority of instances 
some hindrance has prevented them from 


- following the path they had sketched out. 


- There is the young enthusiast for art who 

leaves school and enters an office. He soon 
finds it all drudgery. . Business routine is 
everything. The principal has been brought 
up in a builder’s or surveyor’s office, and he 
discourages all attempts on the part of his 
pupil to become too fond of art. He sets 
him on making tracings, specifications, and 
builders’ measurements, and willon no account 
give his youthful charge any opportunity of 
reading books like Fergusson’s, of copying 
examples from Street or those from Nesfield, 
Shaw, or Gotch. That the atmosphere of 
such an office is anything but congenial to 
the youthful mind which is looking above 
mere business qualifications cannot be 
doubted for a moment, and yet it would not 
be difficult to prove that a very large propor- 
tion of our leading architects who have 
made a name in the profession have 
commenced their careers in offices of this 
description. Barry, Blore, Scott, amongst 
Gothic revivalists, commenced their lives, or 
spent a large part of their early pupilage, 
under conditions that were not favourable to 
art, and it would’ be easy to give a long 
list of those who have made a name as 
adapters of the Classic, who were articled to 
m2n whose acquaintance with the art were 
limited to a knowledge of the Five Orders or 
the mode of measuring. This pent - up 
and restricted discipline of the office with its 
routine and drudgery has not been without its 
advantages. It has served to restrain and 
discipline the youthful mind in the funda- 
mentals of the profession till it could be 
intrusted to soar on wings of its own. 
Even a modern revivalist of one of our 
latest art schools has said that an architect 
could not do better than ‘‘cut his teeth” 
on the Classic orders. The fact is that the 
artist, like the musician, is all the better 
qualified for his work by having practised 
‘*on the scales” of his art. 

If we take the contrary procedure of 
stimulating the imagination at the onset, 
of letting it soar unguided through realms 
of fancy, the result is generally an early 
disappointment, and, is it not borne out 
by actual experience that the student who 
allows himself too unbridled an imagina- 
tion is the man whose ardour is easily 
daunted And this is why, we believe, much 
of the academical training of the architec- 
tural student is found to be a mistake. His 
ambition is stirred to do something extra- 


ordinary—to design cathedrals and costly 


fanes, Houses of Legislation, municipal 


| _ palaces, noblemen’s houses, large art gal- 


+S 


man who has been making ideal perspectives 
and elaborate fagades loses heart, and settles 
down to a commonplace level when he comes 
to do ordinary building designs. But it 
seems otherwise with one who begins his 
profession on the lowest ‘‘rung” of the 
ladder, and who ascends by degrees to a 
higher class of work, supposing, of course, 
that he has artistic capabilities which can be 
developed. His imaginative powers seem to 
grow as they are called into requisition. 
Suggestions of material and requirements 
of building furnish food for the imagination, 
which is developed more that it has some 
basis to stimulate it. Is it not true that 
a practical want has suggested to the archi- 
tect a feature of value, and some material 
a new treatment? On the other hand, a 
grand facade designed without reference to 
any consideration of fitness or utility, ora 
copy of some notable building, is lke an 
empty high-sounding phrase expressing no 
adequate meaning or plan. And it is on 
this theory that we find the man who has 
acquired the rudiments of the profession—the 
man of business habits who has inherited 
art instincts—the more successful. He is 
often stronger in plan, more disciplined, and 
able to understand his client’s wants. Com- 
petition furnishes many instances of this 
kind of architect. He may not be a great 
draughtsman himself; but he knows where 
to go to, and his taste seldom deserts him. 
Our Barrys, our Scotts, our municipal hall 
and school builders—the men who have done 
the best work in cities, our hotels and 
commercial buildings—have generally been 
of this calibre. If not talented, their work 
is always good. On the other hand, how 
many we find of those who have won 
Academy medals and Soane Medallions, who 
have done brilliant service in their earlier 
years, falling back in the race simply be- 
cause of the want of practical qualifications ! 
We do not mean by such questionable busi- 
ness tactics as those we have heard of lately 
in connection with a competition for baths, 
where the architect who had been employed 
to make plans was unceremoniously ousted 
for others in the same craft. No honest man, 
however talented, could hold his own against 
the pushing practitioner, or against business 
activity like that described by a writer 
Jast week in our ‘‘Correspondence.” But 
the gifted artist fails for want of being 
able to marshal his facts; of being unable to 
cope with practical requirements, and to put 
them into shape. 

The man who confines himself to one kind 
of work is often one who has drifted into it. 
He is rarely or seldom nurtured or trained as 
a specialist ; but circumstances over which he 
has had httle control have favoured his 
position. A successful competition for, say, a 
town hall or public baths and washhouses, 
has often been the opportunity. We have 
our Waterhouses, Colleutts, Mountfords, who 
have won deserved reputations as designers 
of municipal buildings. Once the problem 
has been solved, the inherent difficulties of 
planning disappear, and every subsequent 
design of the same kind makes the attain- 
ment of the solution more certain. But they 
would have been equally successful in any 
other branch, as in the case of those we haye 
named. We are not sure that any archi- 
tect who has the power of design has a 
particular predilection of talent for any 


one class of building in the first instance. | 


The special knowledge comes afterwards. A 
competition for a municipal building, public 
baths, a workhouse, or a church may decide 
his choice. Having once ‘‘ broken the ice,” 
the fortunate candidate finds it easier to 
pursue one branch of his profession. Under- 


currents of thought or influence may assist . 


him. We know nota few men who entered 
the profession as students of ecclesiastical 
architecture, but, through various influences, 


friendship, and patronage of another kind, © 


have drifted along a quite different path, as 
designers of hospitals and other buildings of 
a secular class. A few have become quite 
experts. 
practice have become church-builders. A 
versatility of mind has no doubt been a 
determining influence. Men like Sir Chas. 
Barry, Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. Street, the late 
Mr. Pearson, R.A., who could do justice to any 
line of study they took up, have more or less 
drifted into channels they have made their 
own. Style has also been one of the deter- 
mining forces. A man brought up in the 
office of a Gothicist, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of. Medizeval thought and art, 
must naturally find his particular sphere in 
church building and. restoration, and we 
have in the great trio of architects, Scott, 
Street, and the late Mr. Pearson, eminent 
instances of education in style determining 
the career. Mr. Pearson early identified 
himself with the Gothic movement, and his 
earlier Yorkshire churches. show his know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical architecture as it was 
understood in this country, though his later 
efforts prove him to have adopted many 
French and Continental features, as we find 


in his great churches of St. Augustine, - 


Kalburn; St. John the Evangelist, Red 
Lion - square; and, later still, in his 
great work at Truro, still 
in which foreign influence is felt, even 
through the beautiful Early English 
detail. And so Scott and Street both drifted 
into their own favourite expression of style, 
even when they turned their hands to 
purely secular buildings like the St. Pancras 
Hotel and the Law Courts. Others, in whom 
the influence of style or early art training is 
less strong, are ready to practise in any 
style ;—they design houses, churches, schools, 
workhouses, banks, libraries, and any other 
sort of building that comes into their way. 
Taking a medium course between the essen- 
tially artistic and the purely commercial, 
they become thoroughly practical and 
business-like, and often achieve success. 

The education and circumstances, social 
and otherwise, have much to do with the 
prospect of an architect. In his interesting 
book of ‘‘ Experiences,” Mr. Darbyshire 
shows how, under favourable conditions and 
good patronage, a provincial architect can 
succeed, and his own achievements are a 
proof of it. Of course, a great deal depends 
on the kind of clientéle—whether they are 
commercial or artistic. And, as the author 
observes, if the architect is commercially- 
minded, he gets on well, for he can give as 
many kicks as he receives. Over-sensitive- 
ness is not his weakness. If, on the other 
hand, he cherishes strong art convictions, 
the road to success is beset with thorns. He 
has to fight with clients who pretend to 
know more about building and art than 
himself; he has to humour whims and 
fancies. The utilitarian client, who believes 
in square houses with centre doorways, 
plenty of plate glass, and sacrifices all 
architecture to iron columns and girders 
and other utilities of commercial life, is 
one of the hardest men to deal with; 
though worse than he is the man who has a 
smattering of what he calls art, and intrudes 
his views upon his adviser in the most pro- 
voking way. Clients of this sort constitute 
the most unfavourable conditions for the 
young architect —.who cannot select his 
patrons. Unfortunately, many of those who 
hayethe highest aspirations in their profession 
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are thrown among them ; others who are less 
appreciative and critical enter calmer waters, 
where conflicts and eddying currents are less 


known. ‘There is only one remedy—namely, 


that of training the architect for that par- 
ticular kind of patronage he is likely to 


obtain ; but as yet it is impossible. 


MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 


HE direct influence of mechanical science 
and contrivance on the architect’s work 

is one of the distinctive characteristics which 
separate modern from ancient practice. It 
is true the ancient Roman, Byzantine, and 
Medizevyal builders were acquainted with 
mechanical principles; their masons knew 
how to construct arches, vaults, and domes, 
and to poise nicely the vault on slender 
pillars, and transmit imperceptibly its thrust 
to the ground by a delicate system of 
buttressing. The Roman engineer or archi- 
tect was able to supply Rome and great 
cities of the Empire with water carried by 
aqueducts of amazing height and cleverness 
equal to anything the modern engineer 
ean show; but his mechanical skill was 
based on a few well understood laws, and 
made to subserve construction. On the 
contrary, the modern architect and engineer 
look upon construction as independent of 
mechanical laws, which they are obliged to 
learn 1f they desire to build safely. These 
principles were in the time of Vitruvius 
limited to the mechanical powers, and they 
were applied without all the circumlocution 
or mathematical formule as used now. We 
have now all kinds of definitions and distinc- 
tions to master in learning such a thing as 
mechanics—‘‘ potential energy” and ‘kinetic 
energy,” each of which must be distinguished 
as energy stored up or expended in motion, 
and this applies to air and fluids and various 
materials; ‘‘mechanical advantage” or the 
ratio of effort to resistance of a machine. 
These and many other things the modern 
constructor has to learn from hooks, which 
give no idea at all as to how they can 
be applied to practical problems. Most of us 
know what the ancients knew of hydraulics, 
as the invention of the Archimedean screw for 
raising water. We may see granite and 
stone inscribed with hieroglyphics, showing 
armies of slaves dragging or pulling ropes 
to lift monoliths. A few hundred years ago 
Fontaine raised an obelisk at Rome by the 
aid of 40 capstans worked by nearly a thou- 
sand men and horses; but the same feat was 
accomplished on our Embankment with the 
help of four little 100-ton hydraulic jacks, 
each worked by one man. We have in this 
incident a simple illustration of mechanical 
power as exercised by the ancient builder 
and by ourselves. Tremendous weights can 
be lifted or great pressures exerted by the 
use of water instead of levers and wheels. 
Anyone who observes the erection of a large 
building will find how much is done by 
mechanical means. Huge blocks of stone 
and iron beams can now be lifted by means 
of hydraulic cranes, and moved to any 
position by a few handles. The construction of 
our great girder and cantilever bridges of iron 
and steel is rendered comparatively easy 
by hydraulic forging, and small riveting- 
machines can now be used close to the girder 
from a steam-engine and pumps at a dis- 
tance. The number of hydraulic machines 
made upon the principle of the press—-such 
as the lifting or crushing-jack, punching- 
bear, forgingand welding machines, hydraulic 
lifts—shows the multiplication of mechanical 
industry in one department. More directly 
connected with the architect’s work are the 
number of labour-saving machines used in 
stone and wood-working, which haye a direct 
bearing upon design, all of which were un- 
known to the old builder. The average archi- 


tect feels less compunction in designing stone 


and wood mouldings and patterns for walls, 


haye mechanical means of finding out what 


carry certain weights. 
rules, we do so at the risk of failure. 
public expect the architect to understand 
them, to know what is necessary to insure 
stability. 
apparatus, lifts, hot and cold water supply, 
laboratory and workshop fitting up, bath and 
laundry arrangements, &c., mechanical con- 
siderations and contrivances enter largely 
into the design of the architect. 
require him to study departments of science 
which lie outside his particular art. 
often interfere with his taste, and rob him of 
that serenity of thought so necessary to 
artistic conception. 
neering forces itself upon his attention—he 
cannot ignore it. 


tecture is affected by mechanical invention— 
namely, the contact of the profession with 
engineers and inventors, plumbers, and other 
mechanical trades. 
writes a specification without referring to 
these trades more or less directly. 
specify the sizes of columns, the depth and 
thicknesses of iron girders, 
hydraulic lifts, plumbers’ fixtures, heating 
and ventilating details. 
a rather restraining and subduing influence 
on his design cannot be disputed, nor are they 
always favourable. 
contact with men who have no sympathy for 
art, who wish to display their own trade, who 
make the most of technical difficulties, and 
who endeavour to make profit out of them. 
Take ironwork. Patterns for castings of 


since he can have these supplied for him 
ready-made. He is restrained from exer- 
cising his own inventive talent by knowing 
that the stock pattern is less expen-' 


about many problems of structural ironwork, 
heating and ventilating, and many other 
things, so largely do mechanical considera- 
tions enter; but the circumstances lead 


sive. He selects moulded bricks, ready-|to an important question. Is it easier 
made castings in iron or brass, tile|to import the engineering element into 
patterns designs in various|architecture, or the esthetic element into 


and wall 
fabrics, because yon they can be pro- 
cured at less cost. AU these are the results 
of mechanical invention. But mechanical 
principles enter into the design of our con- 
struction at every. step which our forefathers 
knew nothing about. Formule and rules 
are applied to such matters as arches, 
yaults, roofs, girders, and columns. Certain 
canons of proportion, geometrical and nu- 
merical, probably taught the Medieval 
architect how to proportion his pillars, 
arches, and other masses of masonry. They 
were results derived from experience. Now 
the same things are regulated by graphic 
statics or mathematical analysis. If we 
want to construct an arch of masonry 
that shall be in equilibrium, we proceed 
according to rule to find the load which 
it has to bear, and to equate the mo- 
ments of thrust with that of abutment, 
or graphically, by means of a force-polygon, 
by which we can determine the thrust of 
every arch-stone or the line of resistance 
within the thickness of arch. So, too, we 


engineering ? On several important grounds, 
we should be sorry to see the mechanical 
expert or engineer encroach on the archi- 
tect’s province. He may co-operate in 
certain cases; but the architect ought never 
to agree to his dictation or interference in 
matters of design. Yet we see plenty of this in 
large buildings. Thepattern of an iron column, 
capital and base, of brackets and spandrel, 
is left to the engineer, sometimes even more 
important details, like an iron roof, It is. 
because the average architect knows so little 
about iron construction that he is compelled 
to go to the engineer ; but is the compliment. 
reciprocated by the engineer ? Does he come 
to the architect for adyice or assistance 
in designing his buildings for railways, 
bridges, factories, waterworks, viaducts, gas- 
holders? Very seldom. They are generally 
left to the draughtsman or assistant of the 
engineer, and, as a rule, are the most 
commonplace of structures, haphazard in 
their arrangements and crude in detail. 
It ought certainly to be easier for the archi- 
tect to learn construction than to expect an 
engineer to feel the influences of art under 
his present training. A¥stheticism is born, 
not learned, and no amount of instruction 
can make an engineer an artist if it is not- 
in him. When it is, we find him achieving 
architecture almost pert Then the — 
architect is largely influenced by the lesser 
details of trades. Who has not felt the de- 
pressing influence of. haying to provide for 
the plumber or the ironmonger, to haye to 
give way to patterns of new Ea and gas- 
fittings? And yet the architect, if he is 
equal to his task, ought to be able to turn 
these mechanical contrivances to account, to 
throw over them the spell of his art; so to 
arrange and select the most commonplace 
detail, such as a door-lock or a gas 
pendant, that it may not mar the character 
and unity of his design as a whole. 
No doubt very few can do this. All these 
things seem to break and disconnect the 
charmed circle of his inspiration, as 1f some 
electric connection had been broken, or as if 
the electricity of his own nature had been 
repelled, the flow of his art had been stopped. 
Hideous and commonplace these contrivances 
of a commercial age are unquestionably ; 
but even they may be made less awkward 
and repellent than they are if the architect 
took them under his care, and tried to do 
something with them. If the architect threw 
himself into this part of his task—that of 
making the most common and mechanical 
things presentable or appropriate, half the 
excrescences and monstrosities we see might 
be avoided. Master the mechanical and turn 
it to the best advantage, is the maxim to 
be learned in these days of competitive 
industries. — 

And lastly, what should be the meaning of 
style tous? Are we compelled to conform 
to this or that style of the past? Certainly 
not, if we mean by ‘‘style” a method or a 
phase of a particular period—if we mean to 
have an architecture of our own. We must 
try to realise all that we haye learned of 
mechanical science in its varied applications 
to building before we can dare to say we | 
have a style worthy of the traditions of the 
past. Itmay be a difficult and arduous task 
to accommodate ourselves to modern require- 
ments, to modern engineering problems and 
construction; but it has been done in the 
past, and can be done again. Ingenuity of 
plan and construction is a hard problem now, 
but we have instances of its accomplishment, 
as in the new McEwan Hall of the Edinburgh 
University we illustrated last week, with its 
essentially modern application of scientific 


depth and size beams of iron must be to 


If we discard these 
The 


In such matters as hydraulic 


They 
They 


At every turn engi- 


There is one indirect way in which archi- 


The architect rarely 
He has to 
iron roofs, 


That these exercise 


They bring him into 


columns, capitals, spandrels, brackets, and 
other details have to be made from 
designs supplied by the architect. These 
have to be made to conform to cer- 
tain mechanical and physical laws; the 
contraction of the molten iron in cooling has 
to be considered in the size of the wooden 
pattern, so that it should be large enough ; 
internal strains caused by inequalities of 
contraction haye to be taken into account, 
sharp and re-entrant angles have to be 
avoided, &c. Then such details as riveting, 
welding, connections, hinged joints, roller 
bearings, have to be specified. In New 
York and Chicago, engineering experts find 
a new field of labour in co-operating with 
architects in the erection of lofty buildings 
in which structural iron and steel are em- 
ployed. ‘The steel-skeleton building has 
enlisted the services of these specialists, and 
in this country it is not uncommcn to find 
the architect co-operating with engineers 
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principles, its wood panelled dome of steel, 
its acoustic arrangement of plan, its 
lighting by electricity. Though we may 
not at first produce an architectural result 
that is harmonious, we may look on such 
buildings as steps in the evolution of a mode 
of construction that can be dignified by the 
name of Architecture. 


eS 


WHAT IS A FIRE-RESISTING 
BUILDING ? 


E continue to receive all kinds of 
suggestions and remarks having 
reference to the great City fire. As in the 
profession of medicine, all sorts of remedies 
and specifics are propounded, amongst them a 
good deal of what may not inaptly be termed 
quack remedies. There are some who lay 
more stress on extinction of fire than on fire- 
resisting construction. Various kinds of 
appliances for extinguishing fires, such as 
hand-grenades, automatic sprinklers, steam, 
&e., have been brought forward. There are 
others who advocate systems of construction 
and special fire-resisting materials, the belief 
being that prevention is better than cure. 
Both classes of exponents have some- 
thing of value to say. We shall always 
have buildings stored with inflammable 
goods, which goods are liable to become 
ignited, whether the building is fireproof or 
combustible, and such fires must be extin- 
guished. On the other hand, it is the duty 


of the architect or builder to use the most 


fire-resisting methods and materials he can. 
It is comparatively an easy matter to extin- 


guish a fire confined to one room ordepartment 
if taken in time, or in a room that can resist 
intense heat for a certain time ; but it is a 


more difficult thing to render our buildings 


fire-resisting, or tobe able to make every 


division of a building so resisting as to con- 


fine a fire for at least long enough to burn 


itself out without extending to other parts. 


This, indeed, is the problem architects and 


engineershayetoaccomplish. We have tocon- 


sider not only materials, but the methods 
these ought to be employed, the construction 


no less than the material. There is a 
tendency among those who write on the 
subject to separate these two things—to con- 
sider one of them only, to the exclusion of the 
other. The most perfect fire-resisting lining 
or plaster may be found, but it is of no use 
if only partially or ineffectually applied—if, 
for instance, despite its use, well-holes and 
lifts and openings exist in the walls which 
will allow flame to enter another floor or 
department, also stored with inflammable 
goods, It is the burning mass of combustible 
matter, like furniture or clothing, that is the 
danger. If we can surround this mass with 
fireproof floor, walls, and ceiling without any 
openings, it will burn out quickly, if 
there is no air to feed the fire; but if 
there are openings—a staircase or lift, 
or other aperture—the conditions of burning 
become favourable, and, of course, in every 
room or floor that cannot be closed effectu- 
ally, there is the risk we most dread. One 
of our correspondents (Mr. H. C. Standage) 
affirms, what is known by experience, that 
an absolutely fireproof building is impossible. 
Even ‘‘ fireproof plaster’ cracks or peels off 
the iron and brick surfaces if great heat is 
evolved, and all that can be done is to so 
construct our walls and floors that they shall 
defy heat and fire as long as possible. A 
well-known firm (Frederick Jones and Co.) 
last week confirmed also what is generally 
known: that “concrete and iron” are not 
fireproof; that the concrete acts as a con- 
ductor of heat to the iron imbedded in it, 
and the latter expands and bursts the concrete 
—such, at least, has been the usual experience 
in great fires. The experiments they refer to 
also appear to be conclusive as to the fact that 
rolled iron joists packed with ‘‘silicate cotton, 
cased externally with plaster of Paris and 
silicate cotton,” resist fire better than tho 


ordinary concrete covering. The experi- 
ments quoted in our last issue deserve 
notice. . 


As to the behaviour of iron when once it 


is exposed to the action of fire, no one for a 
moment claims for it any great fire-resisting 
qualities ; and the examination of the iron- 
work at the ruins of the late fire proves how 


iron joists and T and channel-iron are liable 
to twist and buckle, with serious conse- 
quences to the walls of buildings. The 
solution of the problem—How to construct 
a building that will withstand intense heat, 
and hold a fire in check for some time ?— 
can be attained if a suitable casing for the 
iron is used, and at the same time the con- 
ditions for confining the fire are observed. 
No other means are available. At the last 
meeting of the Society of Architects the 
question was fully discussed, and is reported 
in our pages, and it is to be hoped that some 
of the suggestions made will receive the 
attention they deserve. That brick or clay 
products are the only safe material for walls 
and arches, that iron girders and columns 
should be of the box form and protected with 
metal lathing and cement ; that floors should 
be solidly constructed and protected; that 
windows facing streets and light areas should 
have asbestos cloth blinds, are suggestions 
all will endorse. 


a 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A ‘‘SOCIAL evening for discussion’? was 
arranged by the council of the Society of 
Architects to be held on Thursday evening in last 
week, the theme to be considered being ‘‘ Lessons 
to be Learned from the Late Fire in Cripplegate.”’ 
The announcement proved very attractive, for 
the meeting-hall of the Society at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, was filled. Little tables were 
arranged as in a restaurant, here and there about 
the room, on which cups of coffee and biscuits 
were provided, and the permission to smoke was 
generally availed of by members and visitors. In 
the absence of the President, Mr. Walter Emden, 
who sent a telegram regretting his unavoidable 
detention by business at Southampton, Mr. W. R. 
Mallett, member of council, occupied the chair. 
M. E. J. Soil, of Tournai, Belgium, secretary 
of the Historical Society of Tournai, was elected 
as a honorary member, and Messrs. John Millar 
R. Smetham and John Whitehead, both of Albert 


Chambers, Albert-street, Harrogate, were elected- 


as members, in all cases unanimously and by 
ballot. 
LESSONS OF THE LATE LONDON FIRE. 


Mr. Exiis Marstanp, hon. secretary, opened 
a discussion on this subject by reading the follow- 
ing short paper, which was illustrated by a 
number of lantern views taken immediately after 
the fire by the lecturer. Mr. Marsland expressed 
his thanks for the kind assistance received from 
his friend, Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, the district 
surveyor for the Northern Division of the City 
of London, and also to his friend Mr. Howard 
Colls, and his foreman, for conducting him over 
the various points from which the views were 
taken. Having shown and explained a series of 
sixteen views of the ruins, including a plan of 
the fire area, showing the extent of the conflagra- 
tion, Mr. Marsland proceeded: You will have 
gathered from the views the effect of fire upon 
tall buildings, situated in a crowded area, abutting 
upon narrow streets, constructed in the ordinary 
manner with brick party-walls, stone fronts with 
a large area of glass, looking into light courts in 
the rear, the floors of wooden joists supported on 
iron girders; the roofs of timber covered with 
slates, the interiors lined with match-boarding, 
and divided up with wooden partitions, the com- 
munication by wooden staircases, and the buildings 
filled with wooden fittings and inflammable goods; 
and one is not surprised at the result. From my 
own observation, and from inquiries, none of the 
destroyed buildings laid any claim to be fireproof, 
or even fire-resisting. I am dealing with the 
subject this evening upon the supposition that 
the whole area destroyed will be reinstated. It 
will be needless to discuss this matter on the basis 
of rearranging the area and constructing wider 


streets, as, were this done, an Act of Parlia- 
ment would be necessary, and the question 
would at once arise: Why deal with this 


comparatively small area, when there are 
others in the immediate vicinity equally as 
bad, if not worse?—and so the question would 
widen out till half the City might be included in 
the area to be dealt with. The lines upon which 
I should like this discussion to run to-night are 
these: accepting the confined area, narrow 
streets, and tall buildings, can we offer any 
practical suggestions to prevent or minimise the 
rapid spreading of fire under these conditions ? 
The point to be aimed at is to confine the fire to 
the premises in which it originated, and if we can 
do this till the firemen have arrived and can sur- 
round the fire, we have attained our object. 
Vertically, this is now done by brick party-walls, 
but horizontally the floors, roofs, and open fronts, 
back and rear, are the points upon which amend- 
ment and alteration are required. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 


The suggestions I have to offer are these :— 


1. That all buildings of this class be constructed 
of brick, without iron or stone lintels, and that 
openings have brick arches. When I say brick, 
I, of course, include all clay products. If a 
bressummer is necessary over the ground story, 
let it be of some hard woed, with the lower edges 
rounded. A box girder might be permissible if 
protected with fire-resisting material, and so fixed 
as to allow of expansion. 

2. That all warehouse floors be of concrete, and 
any iron girders, joists, or columns carrying the 
same be protected _with metal lathing coated with 
fire-resisting cement, and the hollow space 
between run in with fine dry sand, and that the 
floor boards be laid directly upon the concrete. 

3. That all roofs be flat, and of concrete 
covered with cement or asphalte, with a parapet 
2ft. 6in. high all round, and that all staircases 
and lifts be inclosed with a brick wall, and any 
openings closed with teak doors. The staircase 
should be of teak or oak, and carried up to the 
flat roof; this would be a safe exit in case of fire, 
and enable the fire brigade, without so much risk 
to life and limb and loss of valuable time, to cope 
with an outbreak, and utilise the flat ‘roofs as 
‘*quoins of ’vantage ’’ to localise the fire. 

4. That all windows looking into streets or 
light courts have an asbestos cloth roller blind, 
or some other non-conducting flexible material, 
fixed on the outside, running in a groove of iron 
fixed in the reveals and manipulated from the 
inside, and which could be readily drawn over 
the glass window in case of a fire opposite. It 
would also be a desirable practice that these 
blinds were drawn at the close of business each 
day, so that it could be ascertained they were 
always in working order. This, I suggest, would 
protect the glass. from a great deal of heat, and 
thus prevent the fire from spreading across streets 
and light courts in several directions at the same 
time, as is so often the case now, through the 
breaking of the glass. 

These are the suggestions I have to offer. 
Fires, like the poor, will be ever present with 
us while warehouses exist, stored with inflam- 
mable materials. But, occurring in moderation, 
they are perhaps, so far as architects are con- 
cerned, not altogether to be deplored, and if we 
construct our buildings of the fire-resisting - 
materials I have ventured to suggest, fires may 
be kept within reasonable limits, and a repetition 
of such a disaster as we are met here to discuss 
will be obviated. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. G. A. T. Mippieron asked if any difference 
was noted between the behaviour of iron and steel 
in the fire. 

Mr. Marstanp replied that the buildings were 
erected a few years since, before steel was generally 
employed for construction, and, as a matter of 
fact, all the metal work he inspected was of iron. 
There was a marked difference between the 
effect of fire on box girders and rolled joists, as 
would have been seen by the photographs. 
Where two or more channel-section irons were 
riveted together, they were twisted and disturbed, 
in some cases into a corkscrew form ; but where 
they were built up into a box girder, the shape, 
was preserved. 

Mr. J. R. Mannina said they were greatly 
indebted to Mr. Marsland for his suggestions. 
He thought wooden beams were preferable to 
iron girders, and that plaster might be used more 
freely as a covering material for ironwork than 
at present. In Paris a much greater use was 
made of plaster than in London, and he had 
noticed in inspecting the ruins of fires in the 
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former capital that flames generally stopped 
on the plasterwork against steel framing. He 
thought that they might wisely imbed their 
rafters, timbers, and joists in plaster; that 
partition-walls might be constructed very roughly 
of brickwork and then plastered; and that iron 
girders might be case in lathing, and then 
similarly treated. An asbestos blind to windows, 
if worked from inside, would do much to check 
the leaping of fires across narrow openings. 

Mr. Epwin O. Sacus said the illustrations were 
most instructive, as they gave bull’s-eye views 
of the results of a fierce fire in a narrow thorough- 
fare. As to the lessons, he feared there were not 
‘many to be learned from this Cripplegate fire. 
They had Jong been aware that channel-iron 
twisted into corkscrew forms, that party-walls 
with doors and other openings in them would net 
check the progress of fire, and that flames would 
jump across narrow spaces to combustible ma- 
terials beyond. It was, indeed, an old, old story ; 
but what they wanted to know was how to check 
the spread of fires in such localities? It was to a 
considerable extent a question of the amendment 
of the London Building Act, because if a build- 
ing owner did not wish to improve his property 
and render it more nearly fire-resisting, neither 
the architect nor the district surveyor had any 
power to make him protect his own property and 
that of his neighbours ; they could not make him 
incase his ironwork or adopt more modern means 
of construction. ‘The question was also one of 
planning. In many of the houses involved in 
the Cripplegate fire, four or five suites of build- 
ings shared in the same risks, owing to the’con- 
nection by doors and narrow wells. It could not 
be expected that the streets could be widened 
to any. great extent owing to the immense 
value of land in this business locality, so that 
architects must try to make a practicable job of 
existing circumstances. As to the proposal to 
adopt flat cement roofs, these would be very 
valuable for a fireman to operate on from next door 
to 4 fire, but they had the great disadvantage 
when themselves attacked by the flames that, as 
the fire was unable to break through, a mass of 
smoke svas accumulated in the building, which 
made the task of firemen more difficult... The 
use of asbestos curtains would certainly prevent 
the spread of fire if drawn over the windows ; 
but if these were let down at night it would give 
a fire, should it break out, an excellent chance of 
obtaining a hold that it was impossible to cope 
with when at length discovered. It would, he 
feared, be difficult to increase the stringency of 
the Building Act; when the present measure was 
before the House of Commons, graye objection 
was made to the raised parapets over party- walls, 
on the ground-that they were unnecessary and 
unsightly. The protection of ironcolumns ought to 
be threshed out by a series of official tests. One 
of the weaknesses of such a discussion was there 
had been no independent tests of fireproofing 
materials, but that they relied for their facts on 
the experiments made on their own inventions 
by interested parties. These were cleverly 
carried out, but were regarded by the profession 
with a certain amount of prejudice, and obviously 
more confidence would be felt in the tests made 
by unbiassed persons. ‘ 

Mr. Rorrns referred to some fireproofing mate- 
rials he had invented many years since, and 
claimed that he had taken out a patent for petri- 
fite under the name of manganese as far back 
as 1873. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE FIREMEN. 

Mr. WitxtAm Cooprr, of Hastings, suggested 
that single joists of iron or steel should be pro- 
tected by a flitch of wood placed on either side. 
Whatever they might think of the evidence given 
at the present inquest into the Cripplegate fire, 
members could, he urged, have but one feeling, 
that of admiration, for the plucky conduct and 
endurance of the firemen. He concluded by 
moving a resolution congratulating Commander 
Wells on the heroic fight of his men with the 
flames, and asking that that expression of opinion 
be made known to the officers and men of the 
brigade that took part in the work. 

The resolution was received with applause. 

The CuarmMan said it had not been intended 
to propose any motion that evening; but so 
strongly did he feel in the matter, that he would 
beg to formally second the resolution from the 
chair. ‘The motion was carried unanimously. 

CommanpeR Wetis, R.N., who was among 
those present, returned thanks, and said he could 
assure them that the compliment was well 
deserved by his officers and men. 
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been any failures, it was through the way they 
were led, and he accepted all responsibility for 
that. he very first remark he had heard coming 
into the room was that all the firemen were old 
sailors, and could not be taught anything. He 
affirmed, however, that they were willing to learn 
anything they could, and that was why he was 
present. He pointed out that, whereas archi- 
tects could take photographs after the fire, the 
firemen could take observations while it was in 
progress, and he thought the question of con- 


struction might be discussed with greater advan- 
tage if the Fire Brigade were consulted. He 


was about to report to the London County 
Council as to the circumstances of the fire, and 


till then must reserve any observations he had to 
make. 
the man to be considered was the owner of the 
premises. 
them, and they had to make their houses to suit 
the owner. 
Act of Parliament, the width of the streets could 
be improved. In conclusion, he observed that as 
far as his experience, after spending seven years in 
the United States, went, firemen in London had to 
work in very narrow thoroughfares under con- 
ditions different from those in any other city in 
the world. 


As to the width of the streets, he thought 
The width of the street was given 


He did not know how, except by 


Mr. M. Marstanp suggested that large 


asbestos curtains should be stored by the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, which could be taken to 
the scene of a fire and let down from the roofs of 
adjacent buildings in front of walls and windows 
liable to be attacked. If such sheets had been 
available at the outbreak of the Cripplegate fire, 
its limits could have been considerably restricted. 


Mr. Anexanpur J. Smirn suggested that a 


concrete layer in the centre of party-walls would 
prove an excellent barrier to the extension of fire. 
The comparative stability of box and compound 
over sample joists was very suggestive of the 
lines on which they should go in construction. 
The floors of warehouses should be of concrete, 
crushed brick, or breeze, and the joist should be 
imbedded in the floor, and the surface and ceiling 
protected by a thick coat of plaster, and, as pre- 
scribed by the new Building Act, care should be 
taken to allow for expansion of girders at the 
ends, so that the walls were not forced out. . The 
great difficulty of imbedding wooden strips in the 
concrete floors, as suggested by Mr. Marsland, 
was that as they would be put in wet, they would 
afterwards shrink, and so tend to divide the floor 
into separate sections, and, further, would be very 
liable to dry-rot. 
would be a cementic or granitic surface. 
cement roofs were provided, they should be 
approached by good concrete staircases with 
cement treads. 
there would be little for the flames to seize upon, 
and they could be rendered still less inflammable 
by making the window-frames of wrought-iron, 
with small panes of glass. 
then, would be of flames extending to neigh- 
bouring properties. 
blinds, 
not be drawn down when the alarm of 
fire was given. 
these suggestions was that of cost. 
surveyor had recently stated publicly that iron 
and plaster instead of timber construction would 
mean an outlay of an additional 50 per cent. ; but 
he joined issue with that assertion, basing his 


The best finish for a floor 
If flat 


If warehouses were thus built, 


The chief risk, 


He fancied the asbestos 
although a good suggestion, would 


The great obstacle to all 
A district 


views on actual estimates. In an outlay of 
£3,250, the difference for making floors fireproof 
was, in one case, £125, after allowing for the 
lessened weight owing to the thinner floors and 
ceilings. In the instance of a single floor of 250 
yards super., the difference in tender was £25 ; 
and in a third case of a four-floor warehouse on 
the Thames side haying a floor area of 667 yards, 
the variation of lowest tenders were £260 against 
the fireproofed construction on an outlay of over 
£10,000. An outside estimate would give 10 per 
cent. as the additional cost of providing fire- 
resis!ing materials. A more pressing point was 
that of insurance. At present the fire companies 
would not reduce their premiums on insurance on 
the ground of better protection from fire, which 
was obviously inequitable to the building owner 
who spent capital in making his property more 
secure. The committee of the fire companies was 
about to meet, and, in view of the late fire, were 
expected to raise their rates considerably—it was 
rumoured as much as 100 per cent.—and he would 
suggest that Mr. Sachs’ committee should urge 
this point upon them. 

Mr. Sacus said his committee now numbered 
250 gentlemen, about 100 of whom were archi- 
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tects. The question of insurance would not be 
overlooked ; but, of course, fire insurance com- 
panies regarded the matter from a business point, 
and if there were no fires their occupation would 
be gone. 

Mr. Harotp E. Ivarrs suggested that the plan 
now universal in packing iron safes might with 
advantage be applied to warehouse party-walls. 
These walls might be built hollow, and filled in 
with sulphate or silicate of aluminium. The cost 
of the material would not be great—not more than 
£2 to £3 per ton. - i: st 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ellis Marsden for his sugyestive paper, which 
had provoked an cxcellent and powerful discus- 
sion. This was carried by acclamation, and 
suitably acknowledged by Mr. Marstanp. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


4 are fifth ordinary meeting of the Association 
for the present session was held on Friday 
evening at 9, Conduit-street, W., the President, 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, F.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair. The following five new members were 
elected: CG. M. C. Armstrong, J. F. Ball, ~ 
C. H.R. Henman, A. C. Notley, and C. New- 
borne. The President referred in feeling terms 
to the death of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., and it 
was decided to send a vote of condolence to the 
family. He also announced that an A.A. Lyric 
Club Cinderella Dance would be held at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Friday, 
Jan. 7, at 7.30 p.m., and that the -following 
classes were about to commence: ‘‘ General 
History’ (Division IT.), to open on Dec. 23; 
‘¢ Stresses and Strains’’ (Division IIL.), Jan. 3; 
‘© Quantity Surveying,’ Jan. 7, and ‘ Ele- — 
mentary Construction’’ (Division [.), Jan, 10. 


HOUSE DECORATION. 


Mr. L. A. Sxurrrey read the following paper on 
this subject : I shall endeavour to treat the subject 
from the prac ical rather than the theoretic side, 
confining myself mainly to the skin, or surface, 
which appears to the eye, and the preparation of 
the ground to receive it. The trade ‘‘ painter ”’ 
hardly gets its share of attention in many specifi- 
cations, and the description, ‘‘ clearcole and dis- 
temper ceilings, hand paper at so much per piece, 
and paint all work usually painted four coats of 
good oil-colour,’’ will not insure a good result in 
the hands of the ordinary contracting builder. 
For many years the tendency has been towards 
depending upon manufactured wall and ceiling 
coverings rather than upon hand-painted decora- 
tion, panel, and pilaster treatment, and arabesques 
until the practical painter who can cariy out 
work of this kind has become a rarity. A diffi- 
culty in the painting trade is that fluctuations of 
work at the different seasons of the year havea 
demoralising effect upon the men. When work 
is slack many are thrown out of employment, and 
when busy others are taken on who can just 
handle a brush, but who have served no proper 
apprenticeship to the trade. It is etal 
necessary to the successful carrying-out of a jo 
that a skilful and experienced foreman painter 
should have charge of it, whose duty it should be 
to control the execution of the work, mix all 
materials, see that proper tools and plant are used 
and taken care of, and that the rubbish is cleared 
away from time to time, and the rooms kept 
clean. I do not propose to go into the propor- 
tions of the mixtures of materials to be used, as I 
could not give information on this subject from 
actual experience: it is a part that an architect 
can hardly be expected to remember, and must 
leave to the foreman painter. It is, however, a 
great convenience, and commands respect from 
the workman, to be able to take palette and palette- — 
knife in hand and mix the tint required on the 
job. In so doing it is very desirable never to use 
a colour or vehicle without knowing its name and 
qualities, as the experience gained thereby will be 
very serviceable. It is difficult to gauge the 
amount of time this mixing of tints will take, and 
it is desirable not to make a following appoints 
ment too soon after. In the progress of a new 
building you have no doubt, when visiting the 
works, been suddenly confronted with the question 
from the foreman of the job? ‘*‘ Whatcolourarewe ~ 
to paint the outside woodwork and the down-pipes 
and gutters?’’ and in making the design you ~ 
will very likely have mentally disposed of the 
questions whether the frames and sashes should 
be white, the down-pipes green, whether the iron 
gutter running along the extreme projection of 
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the heavy overhanging main cornice should be 
treated as a member of it, at great inconvenience 
on account of its falls, or to a quite different 
colour on its own account; whether the outside 
timber-framing, if any, shall be coated with 
Stockholm tar, in strong contrast to the white 
plaster panels treated with a coating of boiled 
tallow and lime; and whether the barge-boards 
or verge mouldings shall be light, like the 
sashes, or dark, like the framing; whether the 
front door shall be dark, and, if so, shall the 
solid frame which surrounds it be thesame. The 
raising of these questions should be a hint that 
the inside colouring will be coming on shortly for 
determination, and a scheme of colour for the 
various rooms should be thought out. Painting 
has two objects in view—either to change the 
colour of the surfaces of the various articles 
painted, or to protect them from rust, rain, or 
wear. When applied it must become hard, and 


‘must adhere firmly to the substance painted. 


It is desirable, if not absolutely essential, that 
it should retain its colour, as, although many 


beautiful effects come through change and ex- 


posure, they are generally due to the disintegra- 
tion of the surface, or decay, which can only go 
on fora limited time. Many of you may have 


admired the greenish blue colour, originally a 


common green, of an old garden gate; but if you 
examine it for the purpose of imitation, you will 
find that the colour eludes you, being made up of 
different-coloured particles which you cannot 
match. The pleasant pinky red of old cart- 
wheels, which looks so nice in a farmyard, isa 
cheap vermilion which has faded. Tints should 
be made stronger in outside painting than at first 
desired, to allow for some diminution from 
exposure, which will most certainly occur, and 
for the reason that colours are softened by the 


‘atmosphere. In this respect colours vary very 


much, losing less as they increase in warmth. A 
soldier’s coat-will appear its reddest on a foggy 


mpi EXTERIOR. 
The earliest opportunity of a-fine day should 


‘be taken advantage of to paint all the external 
-wood and ironwork, the priming having been 


done before fixing. The’ woodwork, if it bea 


light colour, will require. four coats of white- 


lead, mixed with linseed-oil and driers; if to be 
finished a dark colour, boiled‘oil, which isa better 
drier, should be used. For external ironwork, 
paint composed of oxide of iron and linseed-oil is 
the best protection. Iam informed that in cases 
of engineering works which have been sent abroad, 
ironwork which has been painted with oxide paint 
has stood much longer than similar work painted 
with red-lead. A drawback to the use of oxide 
paint is that the range of colour is limited, being 
principally red, which, in the case of a red brick 


‘house, is the last colour one would desire. Other 
‘colours can be obtained by mixing, but the pro- 


tecting qualities of the paint are reduced thereby. 


All gutters should be painted inside as well as 


out. A painted front door to a house, if exposed 


‘to a sunny aspect, is a constant source of trouble, 


as the paint soon cracks and blisters, and has to 


‘be burnt off down to the wood’ each time it is re- 
_ painted. A practical painter has told me, speak- 
‘ing from actual experience, that if zinc-white is 


used instead of white-lead this will not happen. 
In the case of town houses, cemented or stuccoed 


fronts often have to be treated, and_ this 


is generally done with oil paint; it is a 


heritage. left to us by a former generation, and 


we must make the best of it. The only satisfac- 


‘tory feature about painted cement work is that 
it keeps the wet out. 
‘painting of cement fronts in London would haye 


The money spent on the 


paid for the use, in many cases, of Portland stone 


or rubbed brick—the two materials which, in my 
opinion, are pre-eminently suited to the London 
atmosphere. 


1 When cement is left from the float 
with a granular surface, it has a pleasant enough 
appearance ; but it gets so grimy in time, paint- 
ing in oil is resorted to, and this looks very well 


“until successive coats have filled up the grain, 
which then has an unsatisfactory reflecting sur- 


face. Cracks appear which have to be stopped, 
anda Portland cement cannot be painted with 


_ Safety until it has stood about two years ; these 


cracks have to be stopped with Roman cement. 
A distemper which would stand the weather 
would be the solution of the problem. - The con- 


_ clusion which I come to is, that Portland cement 


facing is not suitable for London. For reasons 
of economy, outside painting should be limited in 
Woodwork should 


| lead and linseed or boiled oil, special care being 
taken to see that the surface should be dry and 
free from dust when it is applied. 


INTERIOR. 


In dealing with the interior of the house, I 
propose to take the parts of the rooms in the 
order in which they are usually finished—ceilings, 
woodwork, walls, and floors. Ceilings give the 
decorator more trouble than any other part of the 
room, for various reasons, the principal being 
the cracking of the plaster. I have no doubt you 
are all familiar with the maps of rivers which 
present themselves when you look at the ceiling 
on a bright morning a year or two after a house 
has been built, caused partly by the shrinkage of 
timbers or vibration from persons walking on the 
floor above, defective sand, lime, or hair, or by 
the floating and setting coats following .too 
quickly after the rendering, before it had time 
to get thoroughly dry. To prevent this, ceilings 
should be lathed on cross battens or ceiling joists 
fixed beneath floor joists. If ornamented, the 
most convenient plan is to form them of fibrous 
plaster, the method being to make models of the 
various parts, and then from plaster, wax, or 
gelatine moulds make their casts of plaster of 
Paris which have imbedded in their thickness 
canvas and sawn laths of pine, in places where 
required for strength or fixing. These slabs 
are then fixed to the battens with screws, and 
the joints made good with plaster and canvas. 
Existing ceilings can be covered up by fibrous 
plaster screwed to the lath and plaster, pro- 
vided, of course, that the latter is sound. Brass 
screws should be used, as iron ones rust and stain 
the plaster. Ceilings on the underside of floors 
composed of iron and concrete can be plastered 
right on to the concrete, if the boarding on to 
which the concrete is thrown is kept down low 
enough beneath the joists for the concrete to pass 
under. Cracking sometimes occurs through the 
iron joists being run into flues, and the expansion 
and contraction of the metal caused thereby. In 
fixing ornamental ceilings of fibrous plaster, 
battens should be used nailed to the concrete. 
The most usual method of finishing ceilings is in 
distemper or tempera. In the case of new work 
the surface should be clearcoled, i.e., washed over 
with a coat of thin size and whiting, having pre- 
viously removed excrescences, if any. The dis- 
temper is made by dissolving the best whiting in 
clean water until it is of the consistency of thick 
cream, and perfectly smooth to the touch, to 
which should be added prepared size, previously 
warmed, the colour being separately rubbed up 
with some of this distemper; the whole should 
then be gently mixed together, and strained 
through a coarse cloth or metal strainer. When 
allowed to set it should be of the consistency of 
jelly, in which condition it should be applied to 
the ceiling. As distemper changes its colour very 
much in drying, it should be tried on a piece 
of white paper and allowed to dry. The drying 
may be assisted by holding it against the face or 
back of the hand, but not by holding it to the 
fire, which would prevent its drying its natural 
colour. Having procured the right tint, the dis- 
temper should be applied quickly to the ceiling 
with large brushes, preferably by two pairs of 
hands, and then stippled with large, flat brushes, 
taking care not to go over the same part twice. 
There should be no draught in the room whilst 
this is in progress; but when completed the 
sooner it is dried the better. If this operation is 
successfully carried out, a very pleasing effect is 
obtained. If the first coat does not dry out satis- 
factorily, the operation may be repeated. Even 
with experienced hands distempering is not always 
successful, particularly if done during foggy 
weather. If dealing with old ceilings, the dis- 
temper must be washed off right down to the 
plaster face, all-cracks raked out and stopped 
with putty (plaster of Paris and distemper mixed), 
and the whole rubbed smooth with pumice-stone 
and water ; stained parts should be painted with 
oil-colour, and the whole clearcoled and dis- 
tempered as before described. If old ceilings are 
in very bad condition, it is desirable that they 
should be lined with paper, which should have a 
coat of weak size before being distempered. 
Distemper is superior to oil-colour in the clear- 
ness and delicacy of its tints, and in that 
it does not discolour in the same way with age. 
Its demerits are that it will not bear washing, 
and, being thick, it soon chokes up delicate 
mouldings or ornament; it is, therefore, the 
custom, where there is a considerable amount of 
| elaboration or ornament, to execute the work in 


oil-colours, either flatted or flat varnished. This 
in a country house, or where no gas is used, will 
last a great many years, and bear washing and 
touching up. If dealing with ornament in relief, 
it is a good plan to paint the work twice with 
oil-colour, and then distemper it. The distemper 
coat rather pleasantly softens the ornament, and 
can be washed off down to the oil-colour, when 
the work has to be redecorated. Some of the 
coarsely-modelled ornament of the Jacobean 
period may owe its charm to the indistinct sug- 
gestiveness caused by successive. coats of dis- 
temper, but it is hardly desirable to aim at an 
effect of this kind. 'The style or ornament which 
we understand as ‘‘ Adam’s’’ is often executed of 


composition fixed with tacks and glue in small 


repeats on a plain ceiling previously lined with 
paper. ‘This isa very refined style of ornamenta- 
tion, and is often pleasantly relieved with painted 
medallions, in which casea parti-coloured treatment 
is desirable to hold up the medallions and prevent 
them spotting too much. The electric light being 
frequently placed near the ceiling, very slight 
relief is sufficient, the light coming almost hori- 
zontally, and throwing long shadows. Covering 
a ceiling with a pattern paper is a simple and 
satisfactory way of treating it. The pattern 
should be centred with the room, and the joints 
carefully butted. Stamped materials for ceiling 
coverings are numerous, and by their use an 
exceedingly elaborate effect can be obtained at a 
very moderate cost. The best are they which do 
not imitate plaster-work. They are very useful 
for strengthening and hiding the defects of old 
ceilings in a bad condition, but have not the 
individuality which can be procured by evena 
little plaster ornamentation designed for its 
special position, and I look upon them as suitable 
rather for old than new buildings. The plan of 
hanging a heayily-flocked paper on the flat of a 
ceiling and painting it is a good one, and the 
effect is much improved if a flat band forming a 
frame to it next the cornice can be arranged so 
that the ornamented portion has a recessed 
appearance. 
during the Greek revival period in England, 
and often had pater fixed on it at intervals. In 
applying to an old ceiling either ribs, or any 
relief ornament which has strongly pronounced 
straight lines, it is necessary to apply a straight- 
edge to the surface to ascertain whether it sags 
or undulates: otherwise you may find that what 
appeared level before becomes like the waves of 
the sea. 
WOODWORK. 

If it is desired that the woodwork of a house 
should be painted, and not stained and varnished 
—a process which has almost died out—any knots 
should be covered with patent knotting, to pre- 
vent the resin discolouring the succeeding coats 
of paint ; or, if very bad, they should be cut out 
or covered with silver leaf. Before the work 
leaves the carpenter’s shop it should be primed 
with red or white lead, mixed with linseed-oil 
and turps, to prevent its being affected by a damp 
atmosphere. Backs of panelling, or any wood- 
work which has to be fixed against a wall, should 
have a thick coat of oil-colour before fixing. 
Before the next coat is applied, the surface should 
be lightly rubbed down with glasspaper, and the 
brad-holes, open joints, or cracks filled with hard 
stopping, and the dust removed. The second 
coat, mainly of linseed-oil and white lead, should 
then be applied. The third coat, which is the 
ground for the finished colour, composed of white 
lead and linseed-oil and turps in equal propor- 
tions, and with an approach to the finishing 
colour, should be evenly laid on, the direction of 
the brush following the direction of the grain of 
the wood. This should dry out uniformly ; and 
if it does not do so, should be repeated before the 
finishing coat is applied. By mixing varnish 
with the finishing coat, an egg-shell gloss is 
obtained, and this is the finish which appears to 
me most suitable for work generally. It does not 
require so much preparation as varnished work, 
does not show up slight unevennesses, and will 
bear washing. It is sometimes called a bastard 
flat. If itis desired that the surface shall not 
shine at all, it will require a flatting coat of the 
required colour mixed with white lead and tur- 
pentine only. Flatting should follow the pre- 
vious coat about twenty-four hours after, before 
it has had time to get hard, so that it may be 
incorporated with it, and the more shiny the 
previous coat the more dead will be the flat. 
Old work should be gone over with the stopping 
knife, then rubbed with pumice-stone and water ; 
greasy parts should be washed with turpentine, 
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and, where the paint is rubbed away, primed ; 
cracks or holes should be stopped and hollows 
filled up, being left full to allow the stopping to 
shrink, and levelled off afterwards. The first 
coat should be mixed with turps, and the suc- 
eeeding ones as before described. Woodwork 
intended for varnishing requires extra care be- 
stowed upon it from the beginning to secure an 
absolutely smooth surface, and, after the fourth 
coat, should be applied one or more coats of 
French oil, varnish, or pale copal for delicate 
tints, being rubbed down between each coat with 
pumice-stone, powder and water, and a felt float 
to remoye all inequalities. This can be repeated 
until the work has the finish of a coach-panel 
or Japanese-lacquer tray. Work of this kind 
is expensive, but very durable, and should be 
designed with this finish in view with very simple 
moulding and large plain surfaces. It is, in my 
opinion, only under these conditions that internal 
varnished work is tolerable. It would be unwise 
to treat the work of a new house in this way 
before it had got over its infantile diseases. If it 
can be so arranged, a good plan is to leave a 
house with three coats of paint and lining papers 
on the walls for a season or two, when the finish- 
ing decorations can be carried out with the satis- 
faction that they are being executed on a good 
basis. Often the contractor who builds the house 
is not the best man to employ for the decoration, 
and one set of men is conveniently got rid of 
before the other commences. Some of the most 
beautiful colours can only be obtained by 
‘‘elazing,’’ the term given to painting with a 
semitransparent colour mixed thin over an 
opaque colour. This is generally done with 
tube colours. In treating of house-painting, 
the subject of graining should not be omitted, 
although out of favour at the present. Person- 
ally, I dislike it, mainly for the reason that I 
neyer meet with any that is pleasant in colour. 
The merits justly claimed for it are that it wears 
well on account of its broken colour and varnished 
surface, and can be easily touched up without 
repainting. I see no reason why combed work, 
in colours not necessarily resembling wood, should 
not have a good appearance; also the merits 
claimed for grained work. I have some speci- 
mens for you to see which have been grounded 
in one colour; then a second colour has been 
applied and combed whilst wet, and afterwards 
varnished. Another plan is to stipple the second 
colour, and then varnish: 
WALLS. 

New walls, if intended to be painted, should 
be plastered with Parian or Keene’s cement, and 
should have two coats of white-lead and linseed 
oil and litharge mixed rather thin, to soak into 
the plaster and stop absorption; the third coat 
should be thicker and mixed with spirits of tur- 
pentine and colour, and the fourth thicker still, 
and mixed with equal parts of linseed oil and 
turpentine, with sugar of lead as a drier; the 
colour should be darker than intended to be 
finished. Each coat should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly before the succeeding one is applied, 
and should be well rubbed down with glass- 
paper. The finishing coat is best stippled with 
large flat brushes, as a granular surface is ob- 
tained, the wearing properties are not impaired, 
and the unpleasant reflecting surface is broken 
up. Any appearance of damp must have the 
cause removed, as no tinkering with the face of 
the wall will be a lasting remedy. Any patching 
or chases should be made good with Parian 
or Keene’s cement, which can be painted 
soon after, provided that the bed or backing 
has been first painted with oil-colour to prevent 
the damp from the cement soaking into it. 
It is claimed for adamant plaster that it can 
be painted in twenty-four hours, but my experi- 
ence of it is that this cannot be done with safety 
if cement has been used in the wall or floor, as 
the salt from the Portland will continue to come 
through for weeks after the plastering is done. 
The manufacturers recommend a wash of barium 
chloride, but this I have not tried. Another 
trouble which affects the finishing of walls is 
discolouration in patches where Fletton bricks 
have been used. I have spoken to the manu- 
facturers about it, and 1 am informed that it is 
caused be using overburnt bricks, and that a 
bricklayer experienced in the use of these bricks 
would not make use of these overburnt ones for 
inside work. Considering the very large 
quantities now being used in London in place of 
stocks, it is very important that the matter should 


be understood, the only remedy being to cut the 
brick out. 
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WALL-PAPERS. 


The most convenient way of finishing walls, 
and that most largely adopted, is covering 
them with printed wall-papers. It is a simple 
process, and may be quite inexpensive, and they 
are easily cleaned off and renewed. Skilful 
paperhangers are not difficult. to find, so a 
badly-hung wall-paper should not be tolerated. 
The surface of the wall should be rubbed over 
with glasspaper to remove all excrescences, and 
it should then be clearcoled, and the papers hung 
without joint from top to bottom, having their 
joints carefully trimmed and butted. On new 
walls it is a good plan to hang white lining paper 
preparatory to hanging a more expensive paper : 
this gives the latter _a much better chance as far 
as discoloration from the fresh walls is con- 
cerned. Walls should be lined with brown paper 
before hanging embossed or strong papers, as 
otherwise they are liable to slide in shrinking, 
and open at the joints. It is a good plan also to 
line and clearcole preparatory to distempering 
walls; it has an advantage over using a tinted 
paper ground, as the joints need not show, which 
they would do in the case of the latter. The 
varieties of wall coverings which may be suitably 
used for the space usually called the filling are 
numerous. Immense talent has of late years been 
employed in the designing of wall-papers until we 
almost have more than enough, and there isa 
temptation, when choosing from a number of 
ambitious designs, to forget that in most cases the 
wall on which they are to be hung should be looked 
upon as a background—a purpose for which many 
of them are eminently unsuitable, and if there 
could be more connection between the designing 
and the using of them, the designs and colourings 
would be very much modified. I am not now 
referring to the large flowered designs in natural 
colours which are exhibited in drapers’ windows, 
accompanied by the notification that they can 
supply the chintz for hangings to match them. 
A less interesting arrangement I cannot conceive. 
A piece of English wallpaper is twelve yards long 
by 2lin. wide, containing 63sq.{t. French paper 
is nine yards long and 18in. wide, containing 
403sq.ft., so in estimating the quantity required, 
half must be added to the measure for English 
papers, and the price considered in relation 
thereto. The simplest wall-paper consists of a 
pattern printed from a wood block, in repeats, 
with distemper colour on previously distempered 
roll of white paper, and in this form is suitable 
for use from the servants’ bedroom to the principal 
reception-room, the dignity required depending 
upon the form of the design and colouring, and if 
we had nothing more than this we should still be 
very well off. The varieties of embossed coverings 
for walls nowavailable in decoration are numerous. 
They have the merit, when hung on an ordinary 
plaster wall, of presenting a wearable surface, 
and one that is capable of decoration after 
hanging in various ways, either by painting all 
over, parti-colouring, rubbed out or stippled 
effects. The skill displayed in the Japanese 
leather papers in design, modelling, and treat- 
ment of the surface with metal and colours, made 
them very popular, and they have been used in 
place and out of place until we are rather over- 
done with them. A luxurious finish to a wall is 
covering it with silk damask or brocade, and this 
plan can be adopted with more propriety now 
the electric light is more general, and the dirt 
and discoloration from gasare got rid of. It may 
be treated as a continuous band round the room, 
or introduced in the form of panels. In either 
case it should be so arranged as to have a solid 
back to prevent the accumulation of dust behind 
it. Lastly, I may refer to the hanging of real 
tapestry, which has a value beyond any other 
wall covering, either as covering the entire wall, 
suspended from the top, or in panels. No other 
decoration is required, and a tinted white for the 
woodwork appears to give the best value to the 
tapestry colours. 


FLOORS. 


Following the order which I first laid down, 
we come to floors. The ordinary deal floor, by 
the process of building, gets so stained and dis- 
figured, it is necessary, if any part is intended to 
show, to stain it a dark colour and varnish it. A 
border around the 100m enables a reversible 
square of carpet to be used, which is easily taken 
up and shaken. The reception-rooms should be 
laid with fin. oak parquet over the ordinary 
floor, which makes a very good job, provided the 
floor has got to its normal condition. It is best 
deferred for a season, as the best flooring will 
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sometimes swell and buckle, when, if laid, the 
parquet will follow it and present a series of 
corrugations. The usual plan for finishing the 
oak is to give ita ‘‘ stiffener’? of French polish, 
and then brush over with beeswax and turpentine. 
Plain linoleum of its natural reddish-brown 
colour will be found serviceable and pleasant for 
many of the secondary rooms of the house: it is 
very durable, and although I have heard some- 
thing said about its rotting the boards through 
excluding the air, I have never found this to be 
the case. 


PROCESSES OF PAINTING. 


Before going on to the subject of colour, I 
may sum up ina few words the processes which 
I have been describing, omitting descriptions in 
detail of the materials, pigments, and vehicles 
used. Surfaces which have to stand wear should 
be painted with oil-paint composed of white 
lead, linseed oil, and driers. Zine white is a 
purer white than white lead, but has not the 
covering capacity; it may be used with advantage 
for the finishing coats of light colours. Surfaces 
which do not come in contact with any bodies 
may be treated with less labour, and as 
good an effect, with distemper composed of 
whiting and size. Oil surfaces may be made 
more durable by varnishing, the degree of 
finish being a question of labour and expense. 
It is important for the stability of painted 
decoration that pigments of a fugitive nature 
should be avoided, also that their chemical action 
when mixed with another should be understood, 
and this subject has been treated of by W. J. 
Muckley in one of the handbooks of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington 
Museum. He therein gives a list of permanent, 
semi-permanent, and fugitive colours, and practice 
might very well be confined to the use of the first 
two classes, if not of the first. As house-painting 
must necessarily be renewed, there is not quite the 
same necessity for permanence as in a painted 
picture. The simpler the mixture of colours to 
produce the required tint the more likely it is to 
be satisfactory, and to keep its colour. I have 
read somewhere that the ‘‘ quickest way to good 
colouring is through a short palette.’’ The theory 
of colour is treated exhaustively in the work of 
M. Chevreul. ‘‘ The Principles of Harmony and 
Contrast of Colours,’’ and the works of Owen 
Jones on the same subject, with his series of 
propositions on the principles which should govern 
the decorative arts may also be recommended for 
study ; but the best study for colour is the book 
of Nature, and to an enthusiastic student her 
instruction is infinite. Suggested schemes of 
colour are all around us. Clouds, the spring — 
and autumn tints of trees, with their leaves back 
and front for colour or texture, the plumage of 
birds, vegetation on buildings, oxidising of 
metals, marbles—all present beautiful combina- 
tions which may be made use of, and an enthu- 
siastic study of colour in the ordinary walks of 
life will well repay the time and attention given 
to it ; in fact, my advice is. Train the colour- 
sense simultaneously with that of form and pro- 
portion. When an impression has been received, 
take the earliest opportunity of registering your 
recollection of it with your colour-box ; it will 
then be ready for use when the opportunity 
occurs: ~In a.” 


SATISFACTORY SCHEME OF DECORATION 


the three primary colours, yellow, red, and blue 
should be in some degree represented, not neces- 
sarily on the walls of the room, but supplied by 
the hangings and furniture. They need not, 
however, be represented in their primary con- 
dition, but in the form of secondaries and ter- 
tiaries. Themostuseful colour for the background 
or walls is green, contrasting with the furniture 
of yellow or red browns, with blue introduced in 
the hangings. Yellow, being a primary colour, 
cannot be produced by mixture of other colours ; 
it is an advancing colour, has great power of 
reflecting light, and, compounded with red, gives 
a range of warm colours, orange and brown. 
It diminishes in power by artificial light, 
and for that reason is difficult to make 
satisfactory for both day and night effects. 
It is a delicate colour as a pigment, and 
is easily killed by admixture with other 
colours. It contrasts powerfully with black, 
and may be represented by gold in a colour 
scheme. Red is the intermediate primary 
coming between yellow and blue, and in like 
intermediate relation also as to light and shade, 
white and black. It is a most positive colour, 
forming, in combination with yellow, the 
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secondary orange tints; and with blue, the 
secondaries purple, crimson, &c. It gives warmth 
to all colours, especially to yellow. In com- 
bination with yellow it becomes advancing, and 
with blue retiring. It is very much affected by 
the quality of the light in which it is viewed. 
Reds easily spoil one another side by side, and 
great skill is required to print one red on another 
satisfactorily. Red lights up by artificial illu- 
mination better than any other colour. Ver- 
milion is the pigment which most nearly repre- 
sents this primary. Blue is the third primary, 
and is best represented by the genuine ultra- 
marine, which is said to be a true colour, neither 
inclining to yellow nor to red. Blue is a retiring 
colour. The blues most used, on account of the 
high price of genuine ultramarine, are cobalt and 
Prussian blue ; but the former inclines to purple 
by artificial light, and the latter togreen. ‘These 
colours are very useful and pleasant in light 
tints for making greens, and in distemper, but as 
blue lights up so badly, it may well be repre- 
sented in the colour scheme by curtains or carpet. 
Having gone through the usual processes in 
the decorating of a house, I will proceed to 
consider the points which should influence us in 


SETTLING ON A DECORATIVE TREATMENT, 


and will commence with the entrance-hall.. If 
the house is sufficiently large, this often becomes 
a room, with its entrance lobby screened off and 
the staircase recessed from it or leading off from 
one side. It may contain an open fireplace, and 
the doors to the principal rooms open immediately 
out of it: it is therefore desirable that the colour 
should be considered in reference to the adjoining 
rooms. As the sunniest aspects are required for 
the living rooms, that of the hall is likely to be a 
northern one, and consequently a warm colouring 
would be best—a high wall panelling, or dark 
wall treatment to about the level of the top of the 
door architraye, with deep frieze of stencilled 
ornament in red tones, with an olive cornice and 
the ceiling a lighter tint of the same. There 
would be very little blue or cold colour in this 
arrangement, and the fireplace might supply this 
in form of blue tiles on a white ground and the 
grey metal of the stove. The old-fashioned 
crimson, blue, and green Turkey carpet~ would 
complete the colouring, with a surrounding of 
parquet floor, yellow stain being introduced in 
the window-glass. The red colouring could be 
carried up the staircase above a wall panelling, 
repeating the handrail on the wall side, or in 
the absence of this a wood moulding at this 
level, with the space below painted a greenish 
brown on a simple pattern of embossed paper. This 
gives a durable surface where the wall gets most 
wear, and the papering above may reasonably be 
left unvarnished, as, except on the score of dura- 
bility, varnished papers have nothing to recom- 
mend them. The varnish changes colour, and 
becomes in most cases very unpleasant, and is 
more susceptible to changes of temperature than 
an unvarnished paper, a sudden change froma 
cold day to a hot one covering the walls with 
moisture. An oil-printed paper on an oil ground 
is a good substitute ; it is pleasant in appearance, 
and can be sponged without harm. We seldom 
see the walls of a staircase panelled out in plaster 
or wood. It has a good architectural character, 
and it is astonishing what can be done with afew 
hundreds of feet of wood moulding judiciously 
disposed on the walls. It is tedious making a 
drawing of the four sides of the stairs, so the 
best plan is to set out the panels on the walls 
with a piece of chalk. Everything above dado 
level can then be distempered. Duresco is a good 
material for the purpose, using the petrifying 
solution supplied with it. It is more expensive 
than ordinary distemper, coming between that 
and oil-paint, but has the merit when hardened 
of being to some extent washable, and it is much 
less liable to discolouration from defects in the 
walls than ordinary distemper. It is also pleasant 
in appearance. The treatment of the walls of 


‘stairs suggested applies rather to old than new 


buildings. 
WALLS. 


In considering the horizontal divisions of the 
walls of a room, I have in mind the ordinary 
house, with rooms from 10ft. to 12ft. from floor 
to ceiling. The necessary skirting, if with about 
6in. of plain face, is generally sufficient if of good 
thickness, with simple mould receding to the wall, 
thickness rather than height being required ; 
this will keep the furniture away from the walls 
without considering what is called the chair-rail, 
which should in most cases be lower than the 


back of a chair—from 2ft. 6in. to 2ft. 9in. to the 
top of it. The space between these two is best of 
wood, the face of it projected somewhat from the 
face of the upper wall. The skirting, plain or 
panelled face and rail, should either be of one 
colour or harmonising colours of the same depth 
of tone ; to cut it up into thin lines is a mistake. 
Above this the wall may be plain and uninter- 
rupted up to the frieze-rail. This, with the 
frieze and cornice, about one-seventh the height 
of the room, should all be designed together and 
kept to about the same tone of colour, of sufficient 
weight to look like part of the wall. In designing 
these mouldings, mould the top of surfaces below 
the eye, and the bottoms of those above the 
eye. Another division as to height is to in- 
crease the frieze with rail and cornice to about 
one-fifth of the height of the room, giving the 
extra space to the frieze, and if the room is 
very low, sacrificing or squeezing the dado. In 
a drawing-room this plan will be found con- 
venient, as pictures being generally small will 
not look well if skied, and the ornamental frieze 
furnishes and gives interest to the upper part of 
the wall. Ifthere is height enough, the cornice 
mouldings can be moderate in size to form the 
starting of a cove or hollow, connecting this cove 
with other mouldings ‘to form the frame of the 
ceiling. ‘The cove, so very general in the French 
work of the last century, is much out of fashion, 
butis undoubtedly serviceable in softening the con- 
nection between the decorationand wallsand ceiling 
If there is not height enough for a cove, the cornice 
kept down a few inches from the flat of the ceil- 
ing will give an opportunity, adding recessed 
mouldings, and preventing the sagging appear- 
ance of an absolutely flat ceiling. For bedrooms, 
the deep frieze arrangement is very suitable, 
either with or without the dado, according to the 
height of the room. It is a good plan, when 
arranging window-casings and architraves, to 
break the cornice out so as to form a boxing for 
the top of the curtains. The breaks have a good 
appearance, give good shadows falling on the 
curved surface of the curtains, and preventing 
the accumulation of dust. Wall surfaces should 
be squared up ; a narrow slip of paper over door or 
window architraves is best got rid of, also the 
long spandrel piece over an arch. It is better to 
break it forward with a vertical line and break 
the cornice over it. Soffits of arches should not 
be left plain as ceiling, but should be treated 
sameas arched mould. These are points which 
cannot well be carried out unless done at the time 
of building. I have often had to ornament a 
ceiling where all the mouldings have had 
to be suspended, as it were, on account of 
the fixed position of the cornice. In low rooms 
the plan of treating the whole chimney-breast as 
a feature instead of applying the chimneypiece is 
a good one. 
DINING-ROOM. 


The division of the wall space in this room 
might conveniently be by a wood skirting, plain 
face and rail, to a height of about 2ft. 9in. 
(pictures could then, if of large size, occupy the 
space up to the frieze rail), the cornice, frieze, 
and rail, grooved for picture hooks, being one 
composition. The heavy, Early Georgian type 
of cornice and dado always appears to suit a 
dining-room. If it gets the morning sun the 
main filling of the walls might he a wall-paper 
two tones of deep green, the ground being warm 
in tone, with a lighter and colder print. The 
paint a golden green, and the flat of dadoa 
deep, rich red, inclining to crimson; cornice 
and frieze tones of citrine, and the ceiling a 
still lighter tone. If the owner of the house 
has any oil-paintings they are likely to be hung 
in this room, and the question of the best back- 
ground colour has to be considered; this may 
very well be studied in the public galleries which 
we have access to, and that used in the entrance- 
hall of the National Gallery appears to me the 
most satisfactory. It is a flock paper printed in 
two tones of a mellow, dark green, inclining to 
olive. It is there very pleasantly contrasted with 
dull red marble columns. Both the colour and 
texture contrast well with the oil-paintings, and 
give the very greatest value to them. There are 
other colours adopted, including red, which is 
generally considered a good oil-picture back- 
ground; but none appear to me so satisfactory as 
this. At South Kensington a dark, neutral green 
wall-paper of Morris’s is very much used ; but it 
appears to me too cold or grey for the purpose. 
The question whether the cornice of a room 
should be treated dark like the paint or light like 


the ceiling is always cropping up, and although 


it is rather trying to darken some nice plaster 
work, which looks so fair in its natural white, I 
consider it should be treated with the walls, not 
necessarily so dark ; but sufliciently so to prevent 
the sudden contrast from dark to light just below 
the cornice. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


The decoration of this room should be bright 
and cheerful, and should light up well. (Here 
light or white paint is in place.) For this room 
the mistress of the house must be consulted, and 
the various parts thought out with furniture, 
hangings, and carpets to make the picture com- 
plete when furnished and occupied. Should the 
lady be a brunette, a cream paint and walls of a 
yellow tone may be suitable. If a blonde, a 
bluish grey or grey-green. The architectural 
panelling out of the walls of a room is but little 
practised now, although nothing gives such size 
and dignity to an apartment, whether by framing 
with large panels or by painted styles and rails. 
The tendency of late has been to ignore symmetry 
and to indulge in corners and recesses, and small 
windows in odd places, by which a certain 
picturesqueness is obtained, but unbecoming cross- 
lights are developed, and a mere prettiness without 
dignity is the result. There is little fear of stiff- 
ness in the drawing-room, and when the furniture 
and upholstery come, the severe lines of an 
architectural treatment of the walls will be 
pleasantly contrasted. 


LIBRARY. 


In this room a quiet, restful tone of colour 
should’ be aimed at, bearing in mind that books 
are the best ornamentation of the room, and 
choosing colours which will give value to their 
bindings. The fittings should be of hardwood, 
and as if is inconvenient to reach books higher 
than about 7ft. 6in., a rail at this level (grooved 
for picture hooks) may be conveniently carried 
round the room where the book-cases do not 
occur. A fairly strong green is the best to show 
off bindings, and this may cover the space above 
the bookcases with a deep vellum-coloured cornice 
and ceiling. The floor should be felted all over. 


BEDROOMS. 


The deep frieze treatment for these is generally 
most convenient, and the chief characteristic of 
the colouring should be freshness. Here white 
paint, which in sitting-rooms makes the furni- 
ture, hangings, and carpets look dirty, is in 
place, and should be the standard of cleanliness 
and freshness generally in the room. The space 
above the picture-rail looks quite well in plain 
distemper, but may have a running frieze in 
colours with good effect, and in the ceiling I 
would plead for a little ornamentation to 
relieve the absolute blankness, which is so very 
general. Colour is too subtle and indefinite 
to talk about with advantage. Colour is 
relative; there is no such thing as a bad 
colour when regarded alone, as there may bea 
situation where that particular colour would 
be the best in combination with others for its 
position. A parti-coloured suit will keep fresh 
longer than a suit of one colour, and the same 
holds good in decoration. Contrasting colours 
enhance the value of one another, and it is quite 
possible by altering one colour ina decorated wall 
or ceiling to give freshness to the whole which 
before may have looked dirty and worn out. The 
coloured decoration of a room should be the con- 
ception of one mind, and the plan I advise is to 
make your scale sketch and stick to itas you would 
to your % scale drawings in a building. In 
practice this cannot always be carried out, and it 
comes to doing the best you can under the 
circumstances. What [I should like to impress 
upon all who are not in the habit of doing so is 
that a constant study of colour brings great 
enjoyment with it. ‘The critical faculty can be 
used everywhere. As you study old buildings to 
improve your sense of form and proportion, 
study natural objects for improving your colour 
sense. The most unlovely object, if left alone, 
will be covered by nature with the most beautiful 
colours, and the book is open for our delight. 

At the close of the paper a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Shuffrey, on the motion of Mr. 
Watrter J. N. Mritarp, seconded by Mr. Corn 
A. Apams, and supported by Mr. Maurice Hun- 
BERT and the President. 


——— aE 


The restoration of the tower and spire of the 
parish church at Lenton, South Lincs, has now 
been completed, and a lightning conductor has been 
affixed. 
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NOTES ON SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING.—X. 


By Watter TESTER. 


4 Sei notes will now be brought to a con- 
. clusion with a few general remarks on the 
drives and walks, lake, &c., not already men- 
tioned. The accompanying plan shows the main 
features of the scheme for thé New Brighton 
Tower and Recreation Grounds, and if it is com- 
pared with the plan published in the article on 
the survey of the site, it will be noticed that 
several additional pieces of ground have been ob- 
tained, the boundaries of which the surveyor has 


no difficulty in tying on to the original site, with 
measurements. 

There are two approach roads to the Tower 
buildings, one from the river front and the other 
from Egerton-street near the old entrance gate- 
way, and their routes are chosen so as to necessi- 
tate as little destruction as possible of the trees 
standing on the ground, and with this object they 
are joined into the existing drives to the old 
stables and house. Any excavation for forming 
the roads to the required gradients can be arrived 
at by taking short sections across the route of the 


proposed roads, the ground in places being very 
uneyen. 
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So far as the positions of the section-lines are — 
concerned, it would be impracticable to make 
them square off the bends of the roads, on account 
of the setting-out, and also it would be more 
difficult to take out the quantity of excavation as 
the width between the lines would be variable, ~ 
and the easiest way that suggests itself is to make 
the sections parallel to each other, and square off 
longitudinal straight lines made to follow the 
direction of the roads, the angles which the 
longitudinal lines make with each being taken 
with the theodolite. ; / 

Pegs are left in at each end of the lines, which 

re run out a suflicient distance to be clear of the 
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eutting. The sections being plotted down, and 
the position of the road and formation-level being 
shown on, an estimate of the quantity of excava- 
tion can be obtained. 

After the roads are cut, the position of the top 
and bottom edges of the side-slopes can be 
measured from the pegs left in at the ends of the 
sections, and the cubical contents of the cutting 
as actually carried out can be arrived at. 

There will be a slight variation at the junctions 
of the longitudinal lines, two adjacent sections 
not being parallel, and it will be necessary for the 
quantities to take the width between the centres 
of gravity of the areas of excavation of the two 
sections, as the strip to which the lines apply, as 
explained for the Tower site. The road around 
the Tower buildings has already been dealt with, 
and the positions of the walks in various portions 
of the site are chosen on the ground. They do 
not require any sectioning, and they can be sur- 
veyel after they are made in the manner described 
in the article on the survey of the site. 

The old pond existing on the ground is ex- 
tended to form a small lake as an ornamental 
feature, the outline of which is determined on the 
site, being adapted to the natural features, the 
surveyor marking it out with pegs and after- 
wards making a survey of the line of pegs, and 
as the ground. is very irregular at the point 
where the extension lies, and the excavations 
could not be easily measured. otherwise, the 
surveyor has to take sections, making them square 
off a line along the approach road to the main 
buildings, which also serves for the survey and 
sections of the new road where it coincides with 
the old drive. These lines fulfil the necessary 
requirements, being parallel to each other, and 
about square off the longitudinal axis of the lake, 
and give typical sections of the ground. The sur- 
veyor runs his lines out a sufficient distance, and 
leaves a peg in at each end, and plots his sections, 
puts on the position of the cutting and level of 
the excavation for the bottom of the lake, forms 
an estimate of the quantity of excavation, and 
adjusts any variation in carrying out by measuring 
the position of top and bottom edges of the slopes, 
after the cutting is done, from the pegs left in at 
the ends of the lines, which are not disturbed by 
the excavation. 

As the positions of the walks around and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the lake are settled 
on the site after they are fixed, the surveyor can 
run lines along the walk around the lake, joining 
in to the line along the approach road used for 
the sections, to form a closed figure, and can take 
the angles with the theodolite and check them by 

‘adding up, making a survey of the path and edge 
of the lake by offsets in the ordinary way. The 

‘lines for the other walks can be tied on to those 
already fixed by angles taken with the theodolite, 
and can be surveyed in the same manner. So far 
as the other blocks of buildings are concerned, 
they present no difficulty, as they can be set out 
by ordinary methods, and anything further in 
connection with the surveying operations can 
easily be performed on the principles already 
explained. : : 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—XII1. 


By an Assoc. Inst. Exvecr. EnGs. 


_ ARRANGEMENTS OF CIRCUITS—(continued). 


LTHOUGH the reversed parallel and loop 

ye systems do-much to equalise the fall of 
potential throughout a circuit, it is necessary 
_ to point out that such arrangements for enabling 
the current supplying each lamp to traverse the 
whole circuit is not effective in preventing an 
unequal fall of pressure, unless the lamps are 
distributed uniformly throughout the circuit. 
Thus, in Fig. 23 a case is represented where 
the pressures are not equalised if a larger 
current is taken off at one point than another. 
As in the figure, let us suppose that at a 

- point A, 500 lamps are supplied by current from 
' the mains, and only 10 lamps at B, a point 
. 200 yards from A. Then, if the 500 lamps 
. require C ampéres, whilst ¢ ampéres are sufficient 
to supply the lamps at B, and if R be the resist- 

- ance of A B or A’ B,, the fall of pressure from A 
to B will be eR, whilst the fall of pressure from 

_ A’ to B’ will be CR; therefore, the pressure at B 
will be greater than at B’ by an amount equal to 
(C—c)R. Totake a numerical example, suppose 
each lamp takes 0°75 ampéres, and that R = 
- 0°00382 ohm, then the difference in the falls of 
-» pressure is (500 x 0°75 — 10 x 0°75) x 0°0032 


be observed from the figure that the case just 
considered is part of a reversed parallel arrange- 


‘however, the potential of M is exactly midway 


= (375 — 7-5) x 0-0032 = 1176 volts. Tt will 


ment, and it is obvious that to have an equal fall 


of pressure on both mains, the sections of the 
mains must be made proportional to the currents, 


é~+-+--- 2. D0 yards: - - - - - 2-9 
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such that CR’ = ¢R where R’ and R are the 
resistances of A’ B’ and AB respectively to give 
equal falls of pressure. 

Modification of the Multiple-Series System.—In 
the multiple-series system described in Article 
XII. it is obvious that both the lamps in series 
forming any one group must be in use at the 
same time, unless an idle resistance be intro- 
duced as a shunt to the lamp not required. In- 
dependence of each lampis, therefore, not secured, 
since each group possesses the disadvantages and 
limitations of an ordinary plain-series circuit. 
In small installations, however, where the load is 
a fairly constant one, a simple modification of the 
multiple-series may readily be introduced. The 


Fig. 24. 


modification is indicated in Fig. 24, from which 
it will be seen that a third wire is introduced 
without being connected to the generator. As 
before, the generator must give twice the pres- 
sure required by each lamp, and the advantages of 
using a third wire are as follows :—(1) It enables 
less copper to be used, (2) it enables a high volt- 
age to be used, and (3) it secures the independence 
of each lamp. 

By remembering that the dynamo gives a 
constant pressure, it is easy to trace the function 
of the middle wire. If one lamp be taken out, 
the others are not affected. Suppose, for instance, 
that there is one more lamp in use between M 


Fig. 25. 


and N than between P and M, then the joint 
resistance of thedamps between P and M will be 
greater than between M and N, and the fall in 
pressure between P and M will be greater than 
between M and N, the pressure between P and N 
remaining constant, so that the actual potential 
of the middle wire M is not precisely midway 
between those of the mains P and N. With the 
same number of lamps on the two sides of M, 


between those of the outer mains. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the pressures required by the 
two sets of lamps are automatically regulated to 
the number of lamps in use, and for factories 
and private installations with fairly constant 
loads, the arrangement is both economical and 
serviceable. 

Probably the best arrangement for giving 
constant pressure with a plain parallel system, 
however, is to use a battery of accumulators in 
conjunction with a shunt-wound dynamo, as 
shown in Fig. 25, in which D is the dynamo. It 
will be observed that the battery is connected in 
parallel with the generator, and that means exist 
for increasing or decreasing the number of cells 
in use, BS being a battery regulator-switch, 
which will be described when dealing with 
switchboard appliances. The chief function of 
the battery is to regulate the voltage and main- 
tain a constant pressure between the mains. In 
this respect they are used as flywheels to smooth 
down irregularities in the pressure of supply. In 
addition to this, however, they supply the energy 
for the lamps during periods of light loads; they 
are also able for a short time to take the place of 
the generator should any breakdown occur, or 
when it is desired to use lamps without running 


Fie, 26. 


the generator. This is a decided advantage when 
the dynamo is installed in the cellar, or im such 
places where the vibration and noise may be 
objectionable. Then, again, the cells may be 
charged at convenient times, and are always 
ready for use. When used in conjunction with 
a dynamo they act as reservoirs, since they store 
energy when there is an excess, and give the 
| same out again when required. The working of 
the arrangement is simple. It is obvious that if 
the E.M.F. of the battery is less than the voltage 
of the generator, the cells are charged at the 
same time that the lamps receive the necessary 
current. When the two pressures are equal, 
both the generator and battery feed the lamps. 
In the extreme case, when the battery pressure 
is greater than the voltage of the generator, the 
battery reacts on the generator, and at the same 
time feeds the lamps. To understand this re- 
action, we must remember that the generator is 
a shunt-wound dynamo; consequently, in this 
case the tendency is to increase the excitation of 
the field-magnets, and so produce a stronger 
magnetic field, the effect of which is to increase 
the voltage of the generator. 

We are now in a position to refer to the 
methods of house-wiring with parallel circuits. 
There are, broadly speaking, two systems— 
(1) the tree system, and (2) the distributing - board 
system. The former, which is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 26, is probably the most com- 
mon, and certainly is the method adopted in all the 
earlier installations. The origin of the name is 
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evident, since the main cables in the system 
correspond to the trunk of a tree, being placed in 
the most central position of the house. From 
this the branch circuits are taken off as required, 
after the fashion of the branches of a tree, into 
the different rooms of the house. The lamps are 
then placed between smaller mains taken from 
the branch mains, and these correspond to the 
twigs and leaves of the tree.’ From the figure 
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it is clear that there is only one set of mains 
through which the main current passes, and since 
the various rooms are at different distances from 
the source or point at which the current is 
received from the supply company’s mains, it is 
obvious that the different groups of lamps are 
not fed at the same voltage. ‘The fall of pressure 
is, of course, increased with the length of the 
main cable, and since it is objectionable to allow 
one circuit—the trunk of the system—to carry 
too large a current, this method of house- wiring 
is defective. It must also be observed that each 
branch circuit is controlled by a switch, as is also 
each lamp. 

For installations containing a large number of 
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Fig, 28, 


lamps the second system is undoubtedly the 
better one to use. It is termed the distributing- 
board system, because the source of supply is 
connected directly with a distributing-board, 
from which separate and distinct distributing 
mains are taken to each room. The lamps are 


- 


thus divided into groups, each with its own sub- 
mains. Ifthe groups consist of a large number 
of lamps, each groupissubdivided into subcircuits, 
and has its own distributing-board. In America 
this system is known as the closet or panel system, 
because the secondary switchboards are often 
placed in closets or behind panels. In special 
cases where it is essential to use one or more high 
candle-power lamps (say 100c.p. lamps), it is ob- 
vious that it should have its own branch connected 
to the secondary switch-board, so as to be distinct 
from the other circuits. And in cases where the 
lamps are distributed throughout a building with 
a number of floors, it is clear that a separate dis- 
tributing board on each floor, if not in each room, 
will be advantageous. In many cases, also, it is 
necessary to control the lighting of sections, and 
this can best be done with the distributing-board 
system, for then each section is independent of 
all others. The ring method of arranging the 
leads is particularly adapted to this system of 


wiring, which will be readily understood from | 


Fig. 27. The following advantage of the dis- 
tributing-board system over that of the tree are 
apparent. 


1. The junctions with the main cables are more 
accessible. 

2. The insulation is vastly superior. 

3. The distribution of electrical energy is more 
under control. 

4. The fall of pressure is more readily equalised, 
since the distances from the distributing centres 
are reduced. 

5. The ease with which each group may be 
tested is much greater. 

6. There is less possibility of increase of tem- 
perature at the junction of the branches, and 
therefore less danger of fire. 

(7) And although more wire is required and 
the first cost is greater, the convenience, con- 
trol, and independence of each group which are 
secured, more than repay the additional outlay. 


Whilst we are dealing with house or interior 
wiring it will be well to refer to a special arrange- 
ment for turning a lamp on and off at two 
places. Fig. 2811, for instance,~ gives an 
ingenious and simple arrangement of wires and 
switches that would enable a staircase lamp to 
be turned on or turned off from either the foot 
of the stairs or from the head of the stairs. 
The principle employed will be understood from 
Fig. 281, and the following description :—F 
and H are two-way switches placed at the foot 
and head of the stairs, a, 4, c, and d are contact 
studs; @ and ¢ being joined by the cable e, 6 and 
d by the cable f. If the two lever arms are on 
a and ¢, the circuit is closed and the lamp will 
be lit. On moving the switch arm from a to d 
the cireuit is broken. It may, however, be 
closed again from either side by moving one or 
other of the switch arms, so that the lamp may 
be turned off or on either at the foot or head 
of the stairs. ; 
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STABLE CONSTRUCTION.* 


HE sanitary construction of stables is a 
question that should receive greater atten- 

tion than it hasdone. We areoften astonished at 
the condition of many London stables where omni- 
bus and other horses are housed. Local authorities 
have done something to remove the reproach of 
some of the disgraceful structures that once 
served the purpose of stables and cowhouses. 
Any dilapidated shed once sufficed, and as 
for the sanitary stall, the less said the better 
for our humanity. Mr. T. E. Coleman, F.S.L., 
M.S.A., whose series of articles on this subject 
recently appeared in the Buitprnc News, has 
published them in a book form, with necessary 
modifications. Those of our readers who have 
read the articles as they have appeared will be 
glad to have them in a compact form for 
handy reference, while others who have not 
read them, or have only casually glanced 
at them, will highly appreciate the author’s 
work. Mr. Coleman has studied this particula 
branch of his profession. His work on ‘‘Sani- 
tary House Drainage’’ is well known, and he 
here describes and illustrates the most approved 
types of stable plans and fittings. Considerable 
space is given to the subject of ventilation, 
natural and artificial. The volume of air 
required by a horse when at rest is put at 23c.ft. 
per hour, and the author gives Dr. de Chaumont’s 


* Stable Sanitation and Construction. 
CoLEMAN, F.S.1., 4 tee; 
London: E, and F. N. Spon, Ltd. 


By T. E. 
With illustrations. 


formula to find the necessary amount of fresh 
air to be supplied per hour for each horse, and he 
observes that for general purposes an allowance 
of 10,000c.ft. of fresh air per horse per hour wil! 
be sufficient as a minimum quantity for healthy 
horses. We should like to know how many 
stables provide even this minimum in our towns. 
This allowance, divided by six, the required 
number of changes of air per hour, gives 
1,666c.ft. as the minimum cubic space per horse. 
Those interested in stables and stable construction 
will find many examples of plans of stalls and loose 
boxes, sections, details of inlet and outlet venti- 
lators, stable fittings, paving, and drainage, and 
we highly recommend Mr. Coleman’s treatise to 
architects, estate agents, and others. — 
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‘THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE AND THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.” 


E havereceived a new album of photographs 
under the above title from Messrs. 
Graham and Banks, of 445, Oxford-street, W., 
in which the architectural fittings and furniture 
of the house have been illustrated by the aid of 
pen and camera. Messrs. Graham and Banks are 
designersand manufacturersof high-classfurniture 
and interior fittings, and their photographic illus- 
trations show a superior kind of treatment to that 
we often see. As specialists they cater for houses 
of the simplest as well as the most costly kind, 
and the system they work upon ought to be pro- 
ductive of the best results. One of the interiors 
shows a room in the Francois I. style, which is on 
view at the firm’s Oxford-street premises. We 
notice a certain refinement in the detail and 
furniture. The drawing-rooms, in the Louis 
Seize style, have also this quality, and a pleasing 
breadth and quietness. Following is an oak- 
panelled room with tapestry frieze; also a 
bedroom with white furniture, inexpensive and 
quiet. The French furniture, of which the 
manufacturers have a large stock, comprise old 
and modern examples from Louis XIV. to 
Louis XVI. These include many choice and 
elegant specimens of tables and chairs, cabinets, 


Ade pg 


writing-tables, all designed upon good models in ~ 


satinwood, mahogany, &c., inlaid and carved fur- 
niture designed after Sheraton, Chippendale, and 
others. Some very simple and inexpensive 
designs are shown for sideboards, hall-tables, and 
stands in oak or walnut, also in chairs, bedroom 


suites, wood chimney-pieces, parquet floors, wall” 


and ceiling panellings in joinery. These moulded 


rib panellings for ceilings and walls can be fixed — 
on existing ceilings at from 1s. to 2s. 3d. per 


foot super. The system adopted by this firm of 
inspecting the house before furnishing designs or 
estimates, is the only right one. Messrs. Graham 
and Banks will be pleased to send a copy of their 
album to any readers of the Burnpinc News who 
may apply for one, and they are prepared to carry 
out architects’ designs. Every design illustrated 
is marked with the -price—a consideration of 
moment to many. ‘ 


BRICKWORK TESTS. 


d hase report of the third series of experiments 
on brickwork conducted by the Science 
Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. is pub- 


lished in the Transactions of that body. The ~ 
experiments were made on twenty short lengths 


of brick walls, each about 6ft. high, 27in. long, 
and 18in. thick. The tables, illustrated by photo- 
blocks of the different samples, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. William C. Street, F.RI.B.A., 
and Mr. Max Clarke, A.R.I.B.A., and the appen- 
dices by Professor Unwin, F.R.S. A careful 
analysis of these tests would be of value. Till 
some rules are formulated from a generalisation 
of the results, the practical architect will have 
to exercise his own judgment as to safe limits of 
pressure. From a general study of the tables it 
would appear that the crushing resistance of 
piers of brick in lime mortar varies from one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the resistance of the brick 
itself; in cement mortar the resistance varies 
from one-half to one-fifth of the brick strength. 
From this it is concluded that ‘while cement 
mortar must very materially aid the weaker 
bricks in their combined strength, it cannot 
materially affect the ultimate power of resistance 
in brickwork made of a harder variety.’”’ The 
diagram showing compression of walls shows 
how the mortar is compressed. The bricks 
averaged in thickness 2}in., and the total thick- 
ness of mortar. beds was 6in. The compression 
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of lime mortar beds averaged lin., that of the 
cement mortar beds about +in.; thus it is con- 
cluded the mortar was well crushed and dis- 
integrated long before the final collapse. The 
photographs taken show the mortar flowing out 
at the moment of collapse. It is noticed also, as 
to the working load that may be calculated upon, 
at one-fifth of the crushing load the compression 
in lime mortar averaged yyin. in 6ft. of brickwork, 
in cement mortar it averaged yyin. The report 
further states: ‘‘If we take a safe load, or one 
that would not materially damage the structure, 
as one-fifth of the crushing load, it may be 
assumed from the results that in lime mortar 
1 to 2, stock brickwork is equal to about 33 tons, 
Gault 6 tons, Fletton 6 tons, Leicester red 9 tons, 
and Staffordshire blue 23 tons per square foot. 
In Portland cement mortar 1 to 4, stocks would 
be equal to about 8 tons ; gaults, 10 tons ; 
Flettons, 11 tons; Leicester red, 17 tons; and 
Staffordshise blue, 24 tons per square foot. This 
is only a general assumption.’’ The influence of 
form upon strength appears to be slight, the 
height in practice being divided by each floor. 
The effect of age is also not very marked. The 
tables show that the piers built three months 
gave similar results to those of five months old. 
The tables are interesting as studies, and the 
poerogmepeic illustrations give some idea of the 

ehaviour. To take a few general results. A 
wall 6ft. ljin. high, 28in. by 183in., built 23rd 
Oct., 1896, crushed 30th March, 1897, split badly 
and face flaked at 142lb. per sq.in., or 63°19 tons 
total pressure with a compression in inches of 
s2. A wall of same height and size, of stock 
bricks from Sittingbourne in lime mortar, cracked 
at 162lb. per sq.in., the compression $3in. 
Another example of gaults in mortar failed at 
2351b. per square inch. A wall of Leicester reds 
in mortar failed at 320lb., another of the same 
bricks failed at 330lb. A Fletton brick wall in 
mortar failed at 2301lb. One Portland cement 
mortar (1 to 4) example of stock bricks (Sitting- 
bourne) failed by shearing at 310lb., another at 
315lb. It cracked near centre. Another of 


Ellistown red bricks collapsed at 600Ib. 
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Sir William Richmond delivered a lecture on 
“The Mosaics of St.-Paul’s Cathedral’? at the 
Hammersmith Town-hall on Thursday in last week. 
There was a large attendance, Prebendary Snowden 
presiding. In the course of his address, the lecturer 
traced the history of St. Paul’s from its inception, 
dealing in detail with its associations, artistic and 
other. He dealt at length with his works of art in 
St. Paul’s, giving explanations of the various sub- 
jects depicted. 


The Earl of Rosebery, with a deputation of the 
subscribers, attended at the Court of Common 
Council in the Guildhall on Thursday night, to 
present to the Corporation a portrait of the late 
Rev. Prebendary William Rogers, rector of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, to be hung in the art gallery 


of the hall. The artist was Mr. A. S. Cope. 


At the village of Norwood Green on Saturday the 
opening took place of the Ellis clock tower that has 
been erected in the village. The tower has been 
raised by members of the Ellis family to serve the 
double purpose of a Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
memorial and also to perpetuate the name of the 
late Mr. Ephraim Ellis. The tower rises to a 
height of 55ft., and contains a valuable four-dial 
clock. 


At the Municipal Art Gallery, Oldham, on Friday 
night, the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Hibbert, K.C.B., 
was presented with his portrait. The painting has 
been provided by public subscription to commemo- 
rate the services rendered by Sir John to the town, 
of which he is a native, and which he represented 
in Parliament for many years. The work was 
intrusted to Mr. J.J. Shannon, and Sir Hibbert is 
in official uniform. 


The engagement is announced of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Architectural 
Association 1889-90-91, third surviving son of the 
late Mr. Scott Nasmyth Stokes, for many years one 
of her Majesty’s Chief Inspectors of Schools, to Miss 
Edith Gaine, elder daughter of Mr. W. E, F. Gaine, 
of 100, St. George’s-square, S.W. 


Mr. Joseph Howard, M.P., opened the Totten- 
ham Polytechnic at Grove House, High-road, 
Tottenham, on Friday night. The building, which 


_ has been acquired at a cost of about £6,000, is the 


joint property of the Technical Education Com- 
mittee of the Middlesex County Council and the 
committee of magistrates, and will serve as a poly- 
technic and a magistrates’ court-house. The poly- 


technic will accommodate at least 1,200 students. 
' The whole cost has been provided out of the money 


derived from the Customs and Excise Act of 1890. 
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Barry.—A block of buildings, situate near 
Court-road, Barry Dock, was opened on Monday 
as public abattoirs.. It supersedes an old wooden 
building, erected in 1889, in order to obviate the 
necessity of the Barry and Cadoxton local board 
granting licenses for private slaughter houses. 
The surveyor to the urban district council (Mr. 
J. ©. Pardoe) visited nearly two years ago the 
most important towns in the kingdom, and 
ultimately recommended the erection of public 
abattoirs on the slaughter-hall principle. The 
surveyor prepared plans of the present buildings, 
which have cost about £6,500. The buildings 
comprise slaughter-hall, cooling-room, and lairs 
for cattle, sheep, and calves in one block, and 
similar buildings for pigs, together with care- 
taker’s office, drying-room, gut-cleaning room, 
latrine and urinal, and also a caretaker’s house. 
Rails are provided through the building with 
travelling pulleys, so that carcases can be con- 
veyed from one building to the other, and thence 
to a weighing machine. The contractor for the 
building was Mr. George Rutter, Barry; the 
ironwork was provided by Messrs. W. A. Baker 
and Co., Newport, Mon. ; and asphalte roadways 
were constructed by the Val de Travers Asphalte 
Company. The slaughter-halls and cooling- 
rooms have dadoes 4ft. or 5ft. high of white 
glazed bricks. 


Brampron. CuMBERLAND.—Considerable addi- 
tions and improvements have been made to the 
Presbyterian Church at Brampton, under the 
supervision of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, of Carlisle, and on Sunday in last week 
reopening services took place. The exterior has 
been restored and new sanitary arrangements 
executed. A large number of internal improve- 
ments have been made, the most: conspicuous 
being an oak pulpit of Gothic design with oak 
stairs and balustrade at either side, continued to 
form the rails at the sides of the Communion 
tab'’e on the raised floor above the church. ‘The 
Communion table and minister’s seat are also of 
moulded and carved oakwork. The choir-seats 
have been constructed in front of the pulpit 
slightly raised above the congregation. The 
internal decoration has been carried out in light 
warm tints +> harmonise with the surroundings. 
New floors have been laid and the seats renovated 
and varnished, also new gas-fittings provided and 
the lighting improved. 


Carpirr.—The completion of the work of 
restoring the tower of St. John’s Church was 
celebrated on Wednesday in last week. In 1473 
the foundation-stone of this fine tower was laid. 
It was designed by one Hart, the architect 
who designed the towers of Wrexham and 
St. Stephen’s, Bristol. These three towers are 
all of the Perpendicular style, but St. John’s is not 
so rich as the other two, possibly owing to a lack 
of funds. However, Hart placed his ornamental 
and expensive work where it can be seen from 
most parts of the town. The embattled parapet 
with its pinnacles has since been a landmark in 
Cardiff. The S.W. angle turret was struck by 
lightning in 1860, and was rebuilt by Mr. 
Shepton’s father. The tower before the recent 
restoration was in a-bad condition, the top portion 
being dangerous. The restoration included the 
taking down of about half of the embattled 
parapets and rebuilding the same, and also the 
taking down of about 25ft. from the top of the 
north-west and south-west buttresses, which had 


‘broken away from the walls entirely. While 


these buttresses were being rebuilt the lofty 
angle pinnacle was held up with chains 
from the opposite angles. The windows were 
all restored where perished, and the whole 
of the tower from top to bottom was pointed 
down. The walling was made good, a new 
lead flat was laid, copper stays being fixed 
in in place of iron; the floors over entrance and 
under ringing-loft were groined in stone on the 
old corbels, which were built in when the tower 
was erected, the tower floor was carried down to 
the original level, inside and out, and an area 
formed in the street inclosed with a wrought-iron 
railing to show the original level. The walls 
which blocked up the north and south archways 
have been removed and the arches restored, with 
gates inserted, and new swing-doors have been 
constructed in the entrance to the nave, and so 
arranged as to exclude draught. The west window 
has also been restored and reglazed. The work 


has been carried. out by Mr. Sheptcu under the! 


superintendence of Mr. C. B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Cardiff, The glass was supplied by Messrs. 
Savell and Co., of London; the wrought-iron 
gates and railings by Messrs, Letheren and Son, 
of Cheltenham (who are also making the whole of 
the gates and railings for inclosing the grave- 


yard) ; and the carving was executed by Mr. W. 


Clark, of Llandaff. The tower has been lit by 
electricity throughout by Messrs. Lewis and 
Fletcher, Cardiff. 


Cuarinc Cross Roap, W.—Mr. W. G. R. 
Sprague has planned the new theatre which is to 
be erected for Mr. Charles Wyndham in Charing 
Cross-road. It will have a frontage on the 
thoroughfare of 85ft., and the decorations will 
be of Italian Renaissance character. On the pit 
level there will be nine rows of stalls, numbering - 
altogether 220, and 160 dress-circle seats will be 
provided. The holding capacity of the building 
is estimated at over 1,200 persons, and the width 
of the auditorium will be 54ft., and the depth the 
same. ‘There will be eight private boxes, and a 
special retiring-room will be provided for royalty, 
with a private entrance leading direct from 
Charing Cross-road. The vestibule will lead 
into a crush-room, in size 30ft. by 20ft., and. 
saloons will be provided throughout the build- 
ing, and a lounge on the balcony level. On the 
second tier is arranged a balcony, and slightly 
set up over this, but forming part of the same 
tier, will be the gallery. The stage is over 30ft. 
deep and 60ft. in width. The main entrance will 
be at the topmost corner of Charing Cross-road. 
The new theatre will be opened next autumn. 
The total cost is estimated at £30,000. 


Derprrorp.—The new Broadway Theatre at 
Deptford will be opened by Miss Cissy Grahame 
on Boxing Day afternoon. The building is 
Classic in type, and is executed entirely in white 
Portland stone. The main corner is treated in 
the form of a tower, and is surmounted by a 
copper dome. Above this rises a miniature 
cupola, in which reyolves a search-light. The 
heads of Shakespeare, Mozart, and Beethoven are 
carved in medallions above the doors leading from 
the grand saloon to the first gallery level. A 
carved frieze, 4ft. Gin. deep, is carried right 
round the building, on the second floor level. 'The 
entrances to the better parts of the theatre are 
from the main corner into a semicircular vesti- 
bule, and thence direct into a crush-room, the 
walls of which are partly lined with marble. 
From the crush-room the private boxes, stalls, 
dress-circle, and balcony are reached direct by 
short fiights of steps. The auditorium has a 
depth of 80ft. on the pit level from the curtain 
line to the back wall, with a clear width of 60ft. 
The stage is 80ft. wide, with a depth of 40ft. 
'The dressing-rooms are a separate block, about 
eighteen in number, and they are fitted with hot 
and cold water, bath-rooms, &c. Saloons and 
retiring rooms are provided for each section of the 
audience, the grand saloon being specially treated. 
Its size is 30ft. by 30ft., with circular ends. 
From this saloon visitors will have access to a 
balcony projecting over the main entrance. The 
decorations are throughout in the Italian Renais- 
sance style, and in lieu of the usual gold, different 
tints of bronze and silver are used. The electric 
light has been made a special feature in the deco- 
rations, extra lighting power being so arranged 
that many novel effects can be obtained in the 
case of pantomime and other spectacular produc- 
tions. The electric apparatus is in a separate 
building in the rear of the theatre. The furnish- 
ing and draperies throughout are of old rose gold. 
An asbestos fireproof curtain has been provided, 
and hydrants are fixed throughout the building, 
which is heated by a low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus. The building has been designed by 
Mr. William G. R. Sprague, and erected under 
his personal superintendence. The site has 
frontages on New Cross-road and Tanner’s-hill, 
directly facing the Broadway. The erection of 
the theatre has cost £35,000, and its holding 
capacity is over 3,000 persons. The act-drop is 
from the well-known picture by Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A., of Peter the Great working out his 
apprenticeship in the dockyard at Deptford. 


Epinsoran. — East Preston Street Public 
School was formally opened last week. It 
occupies a site at the corner of East Preston- 
streetand Dalkeith-road. Designed with Flemish 
features, the building is devoid of external orna- 
mentation, but is constructed of red stone with 
grey horizontal bands at different levels, and 
showing gables, dormers, and a central belfry on 
the edge of the roof. It is three stories in height, 
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and will accommodate 900 children—488 juveniles 
and 412 infants. Internally it is divided into 
two equal halves by a central corridor. On the 
street floor are five infant classrooms, accommo- 
dating from 63 to 75 children each. The site 
cost £3,538, and the expense of building and 
furnishing the school is put down at about 
£12,000 ; total £15,538, which works out at £15 
per child accommodated. Mr. R. Wilson was the 
architect. 


Lerrps.—The south avenue, the first completed 

section of the Grand Arcade, was opened on Satur- 
day last, and the other sections will be finished 
in about a month. The grand arcade unites 
New Briggate and North-street. Lower Merrion- 
street forms the boundary on the north, and on 
the south the arcade is separated from the Grand 
Theatre by a cartway. There are two main 
avenues, and a transverse avenue entered from 
Lower Merrion-street. Of the two © parallel 
avenue, one is 286ft. and the other 263ft., and 
both are 18ft. wide. The cross-arcade is 105ft. 
long by 15ft. wide. The facades to New Brig- 
gate and North-street are carried on wrought- 
iron boxed girders resting on polished red granite 
piers placed between the shop windows. Over 
the shop windows are mullioned bay windows. 
The upper portion of each facade is divided into 
three gables, which are broken up by moulded 
strings and cornices, and surmounted by pedi- 
ments. There are two entrances from New 
Briggate and North-street under semicircular 
arches, each being 16ft. span and 24ft. high. 
‘These arches, together with the arcades, are faced 
with faience of varied tints. The bay windows over 
the shops, the gables, and the general walling of 
the Briggate and North-street front are faced 
with red and buff terracotta. The front walls 
over the shops are set back lft. 9in. on either 
side, thus making the span of the glazed iron roof 
21ft. 6in., which is 3ft. 6in. wider than the floor 
of the arcade. The floors of the arcades are laid 
with marble mosaics of light tints, with bold 
border lines. The roofs over the shops are 
covered with sea-green Westmoreland slates. 
The entrances will be closed at night by wrought- 
iron gates, which can be lowered into the base- 
ment or raised up into the arcades themselves to 
form grills therein. Altogether, there are 56 
shops, 24 of which are in the arcade opened 
on Saturday. Electricity is the illuminant. 
Messrs. Smith and Tweedale, South-parade, 
Leeds, are the architects. 


Lonpon.—The new Metropolitan Music-Hall, 
which has been built on the site of the old hall, 
and designed by Mr. Frank Matcham, was opened 
on Monday last. The exterior is imposing, from 
the granite plinth to the lofty minarets. For the 
front elevation, Mansfield stone has been chiefly 
employed. The principal entrance leads into a 
marble vestibule, paved with ceramic mosaic, with 
a lofty dome-shaped Moresque ceiling, with 
Moorish decorations. The decoration of the 
interior, which includes that of the fireproof 
curtain, has been carried out in the Flemish 
Renaissance style, the painting being almost 
entirely in various tints of ivory liberally em- 
bellished with gold, the most striking feature 
being a quartette of pictures in the four coves of 
the ceiling containing between 50 and 60 life-size 
figures, and illustrative of ‘Old English Merry- 
making,’’ ‘“‘An Italian Festival,’ ‘‘ French 
Oarnival,’’ and ‘‘ Spanish Revelry.”’ 

Mertropouitan Asyiums Boarp.—At Satur- 
day’s meeting of this authority Mr. Elliott 
moved the adoption of a report of the children’s 
committee recommending the purchase of a site 
comprising 49 acres at Swanley, for the erection 
thereon of a school for children suffering from 
ophthalmia, at a cost of £5,050. The land had, 
he said, been valued by a competent surveyor, 
who had endorsed the opinion of a sub-committee 
that it was the best of the sites which had been 
offered in response to the committee’s advertise- 
ment. The recommendation was agreed to. The 
works committee presented plans prepared by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of the chief ‘office 
buildings to be erected on the Embankment 
site, and the architect’s descriptive report. The 
architect’s rough estimate of the cost of the 
new chief office buildings, including foundations 
and detached ventilating tower for the railway 
tunnel cpposife, was £49,543. The committee 

recommended that the plans be approved and 
adopted, and forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their formal sanction under seal. 
Mr. Purchese remarked that the original esti- 
mate for the buildings was £30,000. In the 


case of the Brook Hospital the original estimate | ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOAL " 


was exceeded by £50,000. He trusted that there 
would not be a similar excess in thiscase. The 
Chairman said the increase had been brought 
about by the fact that since the original estimate 
was given other important work had been in- 
trusted to the board. The recommendation was 
agreed to, and it was resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board for a provisional order 
authorising the expenditure of £40,000 in respect 
of the erection of the new chief office buildings, 
and empowering the managers to raise the amount 
on loan. ; 
er. 
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The urban district council of Rugeley have 
adopted plans by Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., of Bir- 
mingham, for sewering the town, at an estimated 
cost of £12,000. 


Mr. Forest A. Coburn, senior member of the firm 
of Coburn and Barnum, architects, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, died in that city on December 1. He was a 
native of Lowell, Mass:, but removed to Cleveland 
in infancy. He studied his profession in Cleveland 
offices and in New York City with the late Richard 
M. Hunt. He had been secretary of the Civil 
Engineers’ Club of Cleveland for the past three 
years. 

On Thursday, the 16th inst., in the Tunbridge 
Wells County-court, before his honour Judge 
Emden, was heard the case of ‘‘ Hannah Worrell y. 
The Mayor and Corporation of Tunbridge Wells,”’ 
a claim for £210 damages in respect to the death of 
the husband of the plaintiff, a labourer in the 
employ of the Tunbridge Wells Corporation, who 
met his death by the sudden collapse of a trench on 
the Southern Sewage Farm. A verdict was given 
for the plaintiff with costs, on the ground that the 
work was proceeding in made ground, and should 
have been protected by timber shoring. 


It is a curious coincidence, says the City Press, 
that on the walls of the old Council Chamber, 
where the inquiry in the great fire in Cripplegate 
has been held, are displayed the portraits of many 
of the judges who carried out the irksome duty 
of deciding claims to lands devastated by the 
historic Fire of London in 1666. The 4ikenesses, 
it will be remembered, were painted at the expense 
of the corporation to mark the City’s appreciation 
of the services rendered to the one square mile by 
these legal luminaries. 


At a public meeting, held at Cardiff, on Saturday, 
under the Presidency of Lord Windsor, it was 
resolved to place a memorial of the late Dean 
Vaughan in Llandaff Cathedral, and that it should 
take the form of a recumbent effigy of the late Dean. 


At the town-hall, Barnsley, on Friday, Mr. R. 
Deane Sweeting, an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry into an application of 
the Barnsley Town Council to borrow £6,416 for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a small- 
pox hospital. Five acres of land at Lund-lane, 
Monk Bretton, have been bought from Colonel 
Wombwell’s trustees for £1,000; the remainder of 
the money is required for the building, which will 
contain 14 beds. 


An appliance invented by Mr. W. Freer, super- 
intendent of the Glasgow Corporation Public Halls, 
for the automatic locking of doors of public halls 


| and theatres, was shown at the City Hall, Glasgow, 


on Friday, to a number of people interested. The 
invention can be fitted on to any door, and while it 
prevents entrance from the outside, it opens with a 
slight pressure from the inside. 


By the will of the late Rev. Charles Sale, rector 
of Holt, Worcestershire, his collection of water- 
colour drawings of the English school, one of the 
finest of the kind in the kingdom, is bequeathed to 
the British Museum, subject to Mrs. Sale’s life 
interest. The will also empowers the executors to 
offer any portion of the collection. not required for 
the national institution to the corporation of the 
city of Worcester. The Sale collection is particu- 
larly rich in examples of David Cox, Samuel Prout, 
and Cattermole, whi'e it also contains two or three 
valuable Turners and several De Wints. 


Mr. Walter A. Ducat, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Llandudno 
Junction, on Friday, touching an application by 
this authority for powers to negotiate a loan of 
£750 for the constitution of an outfall sewer at 
Lilangystenyn. Evidence was given by Mr. T. B. 
Farrington, C.E., the engineer in charge of the 
scheme. 


Mr. Shiress Will, Q.C., the umpire in the recent 
arbitration to fix the price to be paid by the Cowes 
Urban District Council for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of the undertaking of the Cowes Gas Compan 
has just issued his award, the amount being £52,150. 
The profits of the company for the year 1896 were 
£1,901. The price claimed by the company was 
£62,000, while the value as ealatatad 3 by the 
council’s representatives was only £32,000, 
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EprmsurcaH ArcuirecruraL Assocration.—A 


meeting of this association was held on Wednes- 
day in last week in the Royal Institution, Princes- 
street, Mr. Thomas Ross, the president, in the 
chair, at which Mr. Leslie Ower, president of 
the Dundee Institute of Architecture, read a 
paper on “The Evolution of Style in Archi- 
tecture.”’ ) 
many, Why was there no new style of archi- 
tecture invented? And they lamented’ the 
inartistic spirit of our time, which seemed to 
them to fall behind past ages in this respect. 


These people forgot that no architectural style — 


had ever been invented, but had been the slow 
growth of centuries, and a little reflection would 


show that it was not to be expected even in an 


age like ours, unsurpassed for progress in science 
and invention, that either new materials or in- 
ventions would quickly work such a radical 


change in building design and construction, as to _ 


create anything that could be called by the 
honoured name of a style. 
slowly in such matters, and it might even be that, 
all unknown to ourselves, as it had always been 
to those who were the busy agents in producing 


The thought had been expressed by 


The world moved > 


it, a style might be developing under our hands — 


and eyes which, in the estimatior. of following 


generations, would be fit to take rank alongside _ 
the great architectural styles of the world. ‘The © 
lecture was illustrated by lantern views of ancient 


and modern buildings. 


GuLascow CATHEDRAL Lower Caurcn.—Mr. T. © 


L. Watson, F'.R.I.B.A., read a paper on Friday — 


evening to the members of the Glasgow Archzo~ + 


logical Society, in their rooms, 207, Bath-street, 
on ‘“ Glasgow Cathedral: the Vaulting of the 
Lower Church.”’ 


Mr. Watson submitted that - 


the design of the lower vaulting of the cathedral - 
was not of one period; but of several, and in par- — 
ticular he contended that the middle compart- — 


ment was later than the aisles. There was 


evidence that this part was delayed in order to - 
facilitate the operations of building the cathedral ; 


and that when it came to be carried out, as the 
cathedral approached completion, the original 
design was abandoned, and a modified or new 
plan adopted. The evidence of these facts was 
to be found in the mouldings, which indicated a 
considerable advance in the style of architecture. 
It was also to be found in the general design of 
the vaulting, which was decidedly later than the 
aisles; and the last evidence of it was in the 


springer stones of the vaulting, where it could be © 
distinctly seen than the old plan was abandoned 


and a new design engrafted on the old pillars. — 
portions and the ~ 


He assigned the different 


periods of their construction as follows :—South- _ 


west compartment, 1190 to 1220: lower aisles, 


1230 to 1240; upper aisles, 1240 to 1250; middle — 


compartment, 1250 to 1260; and the vaulting 
over the stairs and the east end, 1260 to 1300. 


4 
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Mr. Bakewell, architect, has formally stated to . 


the Leeds Corporate Property Committee that the 
City-square will be thrown open early in February. 
The statues, however, are not expected to in 
their position for a couple of years. = 


An inquiry was held on Friday by Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade King, Local Government Board inspector, 


at the Public Offices, Old Hill, with respect to an * 


application made by the Rowley Urban District 


Council for sanction to a loan of £15,000 for the - 


purpose of connecting the 6,211 houses in the district 
with the sewers. There was also present Messrs. 


BE. B. Martin and W. Fiddian, joint engineers to - 


the Upper Stour Valley Main Drainage Board; 


W.H. Brettle, surveyor to the urban district council; _ 


and J. Whitworth, assistant engineer. 


A stained-glass window, replacing the remainin, 
plain-glass window in the Trafford aisle of Byfie 

rish church, has just been putin. The window 
is the gift of the Farebrother family, and consists 
of three lights. The left-hand light contains the 
figure of the Apostle St. Thomas; the centre light 
represents St. Ann, attended by the Virgin Mary; 
the right-hand light is a figure of St. George and 
the Dragon ; while the small figure filling the top 


ortion of the window is emblematical of the Lord _ 


in Glory. The work has been executed by Mr. C, E. 


Kempe. 


The Wellingborough Urban District Council having 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
toa further loan of £3,000 for works of sewage 
disposal, Colonel Durnford, R.E., one of the in~ 


spectors of the Local Government Board, attended . 


at the old board-room on 


Friday morning to hold a 
public inquiry, ;, 
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ee RESIN A SUTTON. 

Tenders Tuts detached residence has been built upon a 

eee eee oes 932 ° : 
; large plot of ground situate in the Lovelace- 
: : sai 
aT ROWE: gardens. It is faced generally with red bricks, 


with St. Aldhelm’s Bath stone dressings and 
cement rough-cast in parts. All windows except 
to offices are casements opening outwards, and 
chiefly glazed with clear lead glazing with wide 
lead bars. The roof is covered throughout with 
‘Sovereign ’’ tiles. Internally the house con- 
tains, on the top floor, two half-attics 14ft. by 
11ft. and 18ft. Gin. by 13ft. respectively, boxes 
and cistern space, and laundry. On the first 
floor, bedroom No. 1, 17ft. Yin. by 14ft. Gin., 
with dressing-room therefrom 9ft. 6in. by 7ft. ; 
bedroom No. 2, l4ft. by 12ft. Gin.; bedroom 
No. 3, 18ft. 6ft. by 12ft.; boudoir, 15ft. 6in. by 


NATIONAL SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS OF FAIRY TALES.— 
NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE LOUGHBOROUGH SCHOOL BOARD.— 
‘THE CEDARS,’ FARNHAM.—HUNTING STABLES AND 
KENNELS, ‘f WOODLANDS,’ SURREY.—HOUSE AT COLWYN 
BAY.—VILLA AT SURBITON.—METHODIST FREE CHURCH, 
CARDIFF.—THE CLOISTERS, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.— GRAND 
HOTEL, SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK. 


Onur Lllustratiows, 


—+4-4——__ 
e 9ft.; bathroom and lavatory (hot and_ cold), 
NATIONAL SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS FOR BOOK | w.c., and linen cupboard. On the ground floor, 
ILLUSTRATION. - 


dining-room, L7ft. by 14ft., with serving hatch ; 
drawing-room, 17ft. by 13ft. Gin., with two bays 
and ingle-nook fireplace in addition ; morning- 
room, 14ft. by 13ft. 6in.; inner hall, 13ft. 3in. 
by 10ft.; outer hall, 14ft. by 5ft. Gin. ; kitchen 
and offices, with cellar in basement. The con- 
tractor is Mr. George Burrage, of Sutton, Surrey. 
The cost of the house, without decorations, was 
£1,192. The architect is Mr. R. Lano Pearce, 
M.S.A., &c., of Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


‘Turse spirited designs from ‘‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer,’’ by Mr. Sunderland Rollinson, obtained 
a national Silver Medal in the Science and Art 
Department students’ competitions this year. The 
drawings are thoroughly decorative in their 
treatment, and’ display a freshness of idea in 
the handling of a well-worn history, to which a 
distinct addition is made by their introduction 
as illustrations of the story. The third picture, 
designed as a frontispiece to ‘‘ Reaping,’’? by 
George Thorne, is here reproduced to complete 
the proportions of our plate. The design is by 
the same hand, and the subject is certainly very 
prettily managed, with breadth, as well as a 
charming sense of the harvest-field, the scene 
being conventionally suggested. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH, CARDIFF. 


Tuer church and buildings herewith illustrated 
are being erected at the junction of Newport- 
road and Pearcefield-place, Roath, for the United 
Methodist Free Church. The church is approached 
from an entrance in the centre, fronting tu 
Newport-road, and also from a tower entrance to 
Pearcefield-place. ‘The porch and inner lobbies 
will be paved with Ruabon red tiles. The church 
is so planned that from the nave and transepts all 
the worshippers will have a good view of preacher, 
the floor of the nave being laid at an incline from 
the front entrance to the pulpit. The choir is 
arranged in an apsed end, which has an organ 
chamber on one side and choir vestry opening out 
from the other. The minister’s vestry is also 
placed with convenient access to the church and 
rostrum. The schoolrooms, while being a distinct 
block of buildings with classrooms, infants’ 
room, lavatories, &c., are connected by a wide 
corridor to the front porch of church, and by 
another corridor to one transept. The lecture- 
room or schoolroom is 50ft. by 30ft., with a 
gallery over front end, and is lighted by clerestory 
windows over the flat roofs of classrooms. Between 
the lecture-room and church, a church parlour on 
ladies’ room, with separate lavatory and a kitchen, 
arealso provided. The arrangement of the school- 
room has been such that either the assembly room, 
the infants’ room, or church parlour can be used 
independently, or in conjunction with each other. 
The windows are fitted with plain geometrical 
lead-lights, which are being supplied by Messrs. 
Swaine Bourne and Sons, of Birmingham, who 
are also executing three stained-glass memorial 
windows, which are to be fixed in the apse at 
back of choir. The entire block of buildings is 
being warmed on the low-pressure system, from 
a boiler placed in vault, ina central position, 
The buildings are lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity, the church and schoolroom being fitted 
with pendants from the ends of the hammer- 
beams to principals, and the class-rooms, vestries, 
&c., having brackets in suitable places. The 


ROSEBERY STREET SCHOOLS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
‘Tuis building has just been completed for the 
Loughborough School Board, and designed upon 
the central hall system, with accommodation for 
66 children, to which is shortly to be added an 
infants’ department for a further 350 children. 
The building is heated throughout with hot 
water by Messrs. Messenger and Co., of Lougb- 
borough. The walls are tiled to the height of 
Aft., except central hall, which has a pitch-pine 
dado, and the floors are in wood block. The total 
cost of the scheme, when completed, and in- 
cluding land, will be £10,000. Mr. George H. 
Barrowcliff, of Loughborough, is the architect, 
and the builder is Mr. W. F.. Harding, of the 
same town.. 
‘¢DHE CEDARS,’? FARNHAM. 


ADVANTAGE was taken by the architect of this 
house, Mr. Alfred Burr, F.R.I.B.A., to adapt his 
design to the sloping character of the site, and a 
feature is made of the external stairway leading 
from the drawing-room and library into the 
den. The kitchen and offices are located on 
the other side of the building. The plan accom- 
panying the view herewith illustrated shows the 
arrangement of the house on the principal floor. 


STABLES AND KENNELS, ‘‘ WOODLANDS,’’ NEAR 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Tuese buildings have just been completed on 
Mr. Martin D. Rucker’s estate. The elevations 
are of red brick and tile. The interior of the 
stables is finished with pitch-pine open roofs, 
with lead light windows ; there is accommodation 
for 33 horses, one wing being used for steeple- 
chasers and the other for hunters. The kennels 
contain accommodation for about 60 couples of 
hounds. The whole is lighted by electricity, and 


. 


buildings are carried out in a free treatment of 


Gothic architecture, the external work all being 


faced with hammer-dressed blue Pontypridd 


stone, with Bath freestone dressings. ‘The stone 
carving work has been executed by Mr. W. 
Olarke, of Llandaff, The contractors, Messrs. 
W. Thomas and Co., of Cardiff, are erecting the 
buildings from designs by, and under the super- 
intendence of, Messrs. Ingalland Sons, architects, 
3, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 


THE CLOISTERS, LINCOLN. 


Tus drawing was made by Mr. Chas. H. Holden. 
The north wall of the cloisters, having been built 
without foundations (at least, so the story goes), 
fell in consequence, and Sir Christopher Wren 
was commissioned to rebuild the same. ‘This he 
did; fortunately in his happiest style, without 
endeavouring in the least to Gothicise the design. 
The new building took the form of a Doric 
colonnade, with a library over. ‘The comparison, 
as seen through the tracery window, is decidedly 
interesting, and it was this that suggested the 
sketch. 


THE GRAND HOTEL, SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK. 


For the purpose of accommodating the ever- 
increasing number of visitors to this popular sea- 
side resort, the erection of this hotel is now being 
rapidly proceeded with, and is intended to be fully 
completed by the opening of the ensuing season. 
It consists of basement and five upper floors. The 
elevations are in red brick, with Bath stone and 
white brick dressings. Slates will be used for 
the roofs, and the turrets covered with copper. A 
sheltered garden, with verandahs and terraces, is 
also provided for use during the winter months 
and inclement weather. The building will be 
lighted throughout by electricity. The esti- 
mated cost of the work is about £30,000. Mr. 
Herbert J. Green, of Norwich and King’s Lynn, 
is the architect, the contractors being Messrs. 
J. Youngs and Son, of Norwich. 


= + —_____—__ 


CHIPS. 


Plans of new buildings to the value of £14,000 
were sanctioned by the plans committee of the 
town council of Aberdeen on Friday. 


Colonel A. G. Darnford, R.E., one of the in- 
spectors of the Local Government Board, sat at 
the Council House, Birmingham, on Friday, for the 
purpose of inquiring into several applications made 
by the city council for loans to carry out works 
of public improvement. There were five loans applied 
for, making in the aggregate £63,105, The town 
clerk (Mr. E. O. Smith) presented the case for the 
corporation. 


Atavestry meeting held at St. George’s, Red- 
ditch, on Saturday, it was decided to enlarge the 
church by adding an aisle, at an estimated cost of 
£500. Mr. Herbert R. Lloyd, of Birmingham, was 
appointed architect. 


On Wednesday week a new mission church at 
Marland, near Rochdale, was formally dedicated. 
The new church is situated a short distance from 
the main road. It is cruciform in shape, of brick 
on a stone base, and it has a short lantern tower. 
The nave has an open-timbered roof. Seating 
accommodation is provided for about 120 wor- 
shippers. About £500 has been expended on the 
new building itself. Mr. Edgar Wood, of Man- 
chester, was the architect. The contracts for the 
building work were divided amongst local trades- 
men. 


The Torquay Town Council have decided to 
purchase the whole of the 2,000 acres of land on 
Dartmoor from which it draws its water supply. 
All the habitations are to be removed, and the land 
restricted to pasturage. The cost is estimated at 
£40,000. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Croydon Town 
Council the sanitary committee recommended the 
extension of the borough isolation hospital at a cost 
of £12,000. A memorial was received from the 
Surrey Archeological Society protesting against the 
demolition of the Whitgift Hospital in North-end, 
Croydon, a splendid example of Elizabethan 
domestic architecture, for local improvements. 


Wrottesley Hall, the seat of the Wrottesley 
family for the past two centuries, has been entirely 
destroyed by fire. The entire mansion was burned 
out. Its valuable contents of furniture, family 
heirlooms, pictures, and an extensive library of 
choice books were almost wholly destroyed. All 
that now remains of the noble masion built in 1698 
by Walter Wrottesley, are the blackened ruins of 
the outer walls. The most irreparable loss is that 
of the family title-deeds and other documents, 
which practically embraced the history of the district 
from the twelfth century. ° These were stored in the 
muniment room adjoining the library. 
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ProposeD IMPROVEMENTS OF THE MeETRO- 
eoLirAN Rattway.—The Metropolitan Railway 
Company have duly deposited their Bill for next 
session in the Private Bill Office of the House of 
Commons. The Bill is divided into six parts. 
By Part 2 the company seek powers to alter the 
levels of their existing railway for a distance of 
over 1 miles between Kingsbury - Neasden 
Station and-Kilburn-Brondesbury Station, and 
also to acquire additional lands adjoining their 
stations at Northwood, Willesden-green, Wend- 
over, Quainton-road, and Chorley-wood. Under 
Part 3 powers are sought to acquire properties 
in Marylebone-road, Finchley-road, and Euston- 
road for the purpose of maintaining openings for 
the ventilation of their railway. By Part 4 power 
is taken by the company to work by electricity the 
whole of the traffic on their railway or on any part 
of their system, including the lines owned jointly 
by them and the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company. For this purpose it is sought to erect 
a generating-station on land adjoining their 
Edgware-road Station, and power is also sought 
to enter into agreements with the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company with reference to the 
working of both systems by electrical power. 
Under Parts 5 and 6 of the Bill additional powers 
are proposed to be conferred on their Surplus 
Lands Committee for dealing with lands between 
Pinner Station and Verney Junction Station and 
between Chalfont-road and Chesham Stations. 
Power is also sought by the Metropolitan and 
District Joint Committee to accept a lease from 
the South-Hastern Railway Company of all the 
lands above the Joint Committee’s Cannon-street 
Station. 

ee 


In the case of John Gleves, Wolfington-road, 
West Norwood, builder, the order of discharge 
from bankruptcy has been suspended for three 
years, ending Nov. 11, 1900. 


During last week the tone of the estate market 
for both East and West End properties was good, 
and in some instances prices were realised which 
were beyond the expectation of many experts who 
frequent the Mart. The sales were chiefly of brick 
and mortar investments, and these, together with 
the Mitre Hotel, Hampton Court, which sold for 
£20,050, and a few reversions and life policies, 
brought the total for the week to £116,137, as com- 
pared with £80,453 for the corresponding week in 
last year. At Leeds, a freehold site containing 817 
square yards, with an hotel and several other pre- 
mises upon it, was sold at auction for £30,000, 


‘The foundation-stone laying ceremony connected 
with the new Masonic Hall which is to be con- 
structed by the Blagdon Lodge of Freemasons in 
Beaconsfieid-street, Blyth, Northumberland, took 
place on Friday. The exterior of the building will 
be of special pressed bricks, with terracotta orna- 
mentation, The news-room, smoke-room, club- 
room, and caretakers’ apartments will occupy the 
space on the basement, and a large lodge-room, 
with ante-rooms and offices will be located on the 
first floor. The total cost is estimated at £1,100, 
mi it Pea es by Messrs. Goulding and 
Sons, 0: om plans pr 
Goulding. 3 yu p prepared by Mr. J. 

The sewage works for Heywood were formally 
opened on Saturday. The cost of the works, ex- 
clusive of the land and the culverting of a brook 
to provide a tip for the health committee, has been 
up to date, £34,182 17s, 10. Mr. James Diggle, 
C.E., of Bury, Lancs, is the engineer, and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Townsend, Watson, and 
Yates, of Sheffield. The corporation purchased two 
farms in 1882, and secured 15} statute acres for 
£3,020. In addition to the sewage works, it has 


ae possible to secure a site for an isolation 


The parish church of St. Mar Scawt 
reopened on Wednesday-week Ath the Acchbisnibn 
of Y ork, after having been restored at an outlay of 
over £600. Until now it has been the oldest un- 
restored church in Yorkshire. 
present work was 
ship, with its decayed roof, its 
tottering 
rose a 


become so unsafe that it had to 


The roofs have been renewed, the heavy 
owl ay chancel roof 

, anew bell-cot i 

all dressed stonework stripped of its Bante 


hi ] 
th site and the floors replaced with cement 


COMPETITIONS. 


Carpire. Municrean Bumprnes. — Mr. W. 
Harpur, the borough engineer of Cardiff, writes 
us that Mr. Huon A. Matear, of Liverpool, is 
the author of design No. 23, and not Messrs. 
Hurrell and Taylor, of Manchester, as stated in 
our issue of last week, p. 859. The names of the 
authors of design No. 30, in the same list, should 
have been given as Messrs. William A. Pite and 
R. Shekelton Balfour, of 3, Upper Montague- 
street, Russell-square, W.C. 


SuEFFIELD.—The report of the assessor, Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., of Sheffield, on the 
designs submitted by local architects in the 
twofold competition for the proposed George 
Wolfinden Almshouses at Brocco Bank, and the 
George Wolfinden Convalescent Home at White- 
ley Wood, is of an unprecedented character, 
for in each competition all the designs sub- 
mitted had to be excluded, on account of 
breaches of the printed conditions which it had 
been stipulated were imperative. Under the 
circumstances it was agreed to divide the 
premiums equally, and to pay an equal pro- 
portion to each competitor, and the sealed 
evelopes remaining unopened, to place the sets 
of drawings in order of merit, with the result 
that they were eventually placed as follows :— 
For the almshouses: first, Mr. W. R. Bryden, 
architect, Buxton; second, Messrs. Hemsoll and 
Paterson, architects, Sheffield; third, Messrs. 
W. H. Lancashire and Son, architects, Sheffield ; 
fourth, Messrs. George Sampson and Son, archi- 
tects, Sheffield; and fifth, Mr. Frank Wilson, 
architect, Sheffield. For the convalescent home: 
first, Messrs. Hemsoll and Paterson ; second, Mr. 
H. W. Lockwood, architect, Sheffield; third, 
Messrs. Holmes and Watson, architects, Sheffield ; 
fourth, Mr. W. R. Bryden, Buxton; and fifth, 
Messrs. George Sampson and Son, Sheffield. 
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CHIPS. 


The death is announced of Mr, William Wood, 
gas engineer to the corporation of Bradford, West 
Riding. 

The London County Council decided at their last 
meeting toemploy Mr. Fitzmaurice at a salary of 
£800 a year in connection with the construction of 
the Greenwich tunnel. 


The Works Committee of West Hartlepool Town 
Council have decided to recommend that the 
engineer at once proceed with a portion of the 
new drainage scheme to cost about £20,000. 


The litigation between the Bowness District 
Council and the Furness Railway Company in 
reference to the proposed extension of the com- 
pany’s pier in Lake Windermere came before the 
Court of Appeal last week. In the hearing at the 
Westmoreland Assizes, the jury had made certain 


findings which the judge considered amount toa. 


verdict for the local authority. There was ro 
finding, however, as to whether the extension 
would be an obstruction, and the Court of Appeal, 
holding that this point should have been settled, 
now ordered a new trial. 


Mr. Alfred Bevan has made up the collection 
at the Masonic Commemoration Service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for the Freemasons’ section of 
Sir William Richmond’s Decoration to £1,100, so 
as to leave £1,000 or more clear for the mosaics. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society held on Wednesday in last week, Mr. A, R. 
Scott, ex-president, in the chair, Mr. T. Kershaw 
Bonnar read a paper entitled ‘‘ Mosaics,”’ in which 
he first treated of the art from a historical point 
of view, tracing it from its earliest times in Egypt 
down to the present day, and then described the 
several methods, ancient and modern, of carrying 
our the work, 


The Duke of Norfolk will open early in the New 
Year the Victoria Institute at Arundel, the per- 
panei local memorial of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. 


A guarantee found of £500 having been now 
promised, it is intended by the Shropshire Arche - 
ological and Natural History Society to hold an 
exhibition of Shropshire antiquities in the month of 
May next year, opening on Tuesday, May 10, and 
closing about Friday, May 20. It is proposed to 
arrange for the delivery during the exhibition of a 
series of popular lectures on subjects connected with 


archeology by experts in different branches of the 
subject. : 


Mr. A. Winstanley, deputy engineer of the 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation Gasworks, has 
received the appointment of manager of the 
Rotherham Corporation Gasworks at a commencing 
salary of £200, rising to £300 per annum, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


LoanuEaD, N.B.—The new sewage purification 
works of the burgh of Loanhead were opened on 
Thursday in last week. The company met at the 
Haveral Wood, where the sewage from the southern 
section of the burgh is to be conveyed to the pre- 
cipitation tanks which have there been erected. Mr, 
A. W, Belfrage, C.E., Edinburgh, gave an ex- 
planation of the undertaking, of which he is the 
engineer. He stated that formerly the drainage 


‘from Loanhead flowed into the May and Wadling 


burns, but objections were raised, and proceedings 
threatened by riparian proprietors. The inter- 
national system of purification by precipitation and 
filtration had now been carried out. Owing to the 
situation of Loanhead, it was necessary to have two 
different outlets, and this. necessitated duplicate 
systems, each complete in itself. New pipe sewers 
have been laid throughout the whole of the burgh, 
the old sewers being retained for road and surface 
water, which is not taken into the new system, but 
is discharged into the burns, as formerly, The 
sewage from the southern and larger section of the 
burgh is conveyed to the precipitation tanks, &c., 
constructed in Haveral Wood, The effluent from 
the precipitation tanks flows in an open channel 
on to four polarite filter beds, and, passing through 
the filtering material, is discharged into the stream 
purified. The works have been carried out at a cost 
of about £4,000. Messrs. Macdonald were the 
contractors. * 


Hints on Warer Suppry.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board has issued to town councils, urban 
district councils, and rural district councils, a 
circular letter directing attention to the subject of 
water supply. Outbreaks of typhoid at Maidstone, 
Lynn, and Clifton have obviously led to the issue of 
the communication, for the Board point out that 
the council are the body responsible for securing to 
the inhabitants of their district a proper and suf- 
ficient supply of water, and the council are specially 
asked to take the matter into serious consideration, 
“with the object of guarding their district against 
dangers, the gravity of which has been sufficiently 
shown by recent examples.” 


ness of the water which they themselves supply, 
but they are reminded that they should, py 
careful inquiry, make themselves acquainted wit 

the sources, nature, and quality of the various 
supplies in all rict, and it 
every case in which the result of their inquiries is 
unsatisfactory should take such steps as may be 
within their powers with the view of supplementing 
or improving the supplies. The board observe 
generally that accurate information should be pro- 
cured, if not already available, in such matters as 
the following :—(1) Where water is derived from 
gathering grounds or from springs, whether drain~ 
age from human habitations, from yards, and the 
like, finds its ‘way directly or indirectly into the 


Not only are the © 
| council under a responsibility for the wholesome- 


parts of their district, and in 


reservoir, or to any part of the water service; and — 
whether risk of access to the water of excretaand 


similar refuse is likely to arise; (2) where water is 
derived from deep weils, whether surface or other 
water, liable to be contaminated by drains, sewers, 


cesspools, and the like, reaches or is liable to reach — 


the wells. ; 
oe 


The plans for the proposed clock-tower on the 
Eastgate at Chester, in ornamental ironwork, by 


Mr. Douglas, architect of that city, have been 


approved by the Duke of Westminster, _ 


The new meat market in Bradford-street, Bir- 
mingham, erected from designs by Messrs. Essex, 
Nicol, and Goodman, of that city, will be formally 
opened for business purposes on Monday next. 


On Tuesday week the Bishop of Shrewsbury (the 
Right Rev. Sir Lovelace Stamer) formally dedicated 
the new stained-glass window which has been 
placed by public subscription in Ellesmere Parish 
Church to perpetuate the memory of the late Rev, 
J. Peake, for 47 years curate and vicar of the 
parish. The window has three lights, and portrays 
scenes in the life of St. Paul. A representation of 
the Apostle is placed in the centre, while on the 
left-hand side his conversion is depicted; on the 
right-hand is a delineation of St. Paul’s trial before ~ 
Felix. Messrs. A. O. Hemming and Co., of 
London, were the artists. 


In the original plans by Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, 


of Edinburgh, of the new building in course of 
erection at the corner of North Bridge-street and 
Princes-street in that city, it was intended that 
offices for the North British Railway administrative 
staff should be provided in the part next the Bridge, 
At a meeting of the directors, held on Thursday in 
last week, it was resolved that the whole building 
should be devoted to hotel purposes. We illus- 
trated Mr. Hamilton Beattie’s design for the hotel, 
selected in competition, in our issues of May 3 and 
31, 1895. The Directors of the North British Rail- 
way Company have purchased the Waterloo Hotel, 
in Waterloo-place, which will be converted into 
offices for their administrative staff. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
¢laimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | _ 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtp1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
E& STRAND NEwsPaPER Company, LimiTEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr.30c.) To India, £1 6s. Od. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Kight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of Eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
oo can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. ~ 

SiTvATiIons. ; 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “‘ Situations Wanted” is One Sumuiine ror TwENTY- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


. NOTICE. : 

Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 
as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., Pring. © BY 
XLVI., XLIX., - LI, 
LXI., LX, LX, LXIv., 
LXV, LXVII., LXIX., on ts XII. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back: 
numbers of former volumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


J. W. Broventon. (Duplicates of letters sent to other 
journals are not desired.) : 


ReceIveD.—P. J.—W. H. 0.—V. B.—R. L.—G. T. 0.— 
A. W. and Co.—R.—S. T. 


Correspondence, 


WALTHAMSTOW BATHS COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Buttpine News. © 


Sm,—Let me inform Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross that the account referred to by them which 
i gave of their introduction as ‘ unfortunately 
inaccurate,’ was merely an abridgement of the 
following dialogue which took place at a meeting 
of the council :— 


Mr. French: He said he wrote to Spalding and Cross. 

The Chairman: He said he received a letter from them. 

Mr. McSheedy now said he had no letter from them, 
but Mr. Spalding called upon him, and wanted to show 
him some plans. He advised him to see the council, and 
subsequently told the committee he was outside, and that 
if they desired to see plans they could invite him in. 

Mr. French : That was better still. Instead of writing, 
he had an interview with one of the firm who came down 
a total stranger. 

Mr. Finch said if he had had Mr. Dunford at his house 
with plans to discuss them and had brought him to the 
committee to explain them, insinuations would quickly 
have been made. He did not suggest anything of the 
kind; but if the same thing had happened in his case 
someone would be saying he was making something out 


of it. 

Mr. McSheedy: I can’t prevent a man calling and 
asking for me, and I don’t know what he wants until 
I hear what he says.—Walthamstow Guardian report, 
Noy. 19. 

I can quite understand Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross disclaiming the accuracy of this amazing 
story; but why is it ummecessary for these 
gentlemen to favour your readers with the truth ? 

I note that the statement made in reference to 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe is denied. Messrs. Spalding 


-and Cross say they have never mentioned Mr. 


Plumbe’s name in connection with a ‘cocked 


-|imerease in the price of materials. 
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hat,’ nor have they ever competed against Mr. 
Plumbe. 

My remark was based on the report of a speech 
made by the gentleman who recéived a political 
telegram from Mr. Spalding (not denied), and 
who says Mr. Spalding called at his house with 
plans. This is the passage :— 


“‘ With reference to the submittance of the rival plans 
to Mr. Plumbe, he said Messrs. Spalding and Cross had 
been in competition with him and had knocked him into 
a cocked hat, and then he was appointed to arbitrate 
upon plans drawn by these gentlemen and Mr. Dunford. 
They had been successful competitors against him, and 
he knew their plans.—Walthamstow Guardian report, 
Nov. 19, 

Messrs. Spalding and Cross must settle the 
matter with their special pleader, whose veracity 
they have already called into question. 

Messrs. Spalding and Cross say that Mr. 
Dunford’s name was not mentioned to them in 
connection with the competition, and ‘‘ we were 
therefore surprised to find, subsequently, that 
Mr. Dunford had submitted a design,’’ and, 
they might have added, ‘‘and won the com- 
petition.’’ 

The official minutes of the Council state ‘‘ that 
Mr. R. Plumbe (he did not compete), Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross, and Mr. J. W. Dunford be 
invited to send in plans for public baths.”’ 

The conclusion to be drawn is clear. If an 
architect has not hitherto established a reputation 
for the erection of public baths, chiefly through 
lack of age (this will soon be remedied), time, 
and opportunity, he ought not to be allowed, no 
matter how much private study he may have 
given to the subject, to compete with men who 
have erected several such structures. Mr. Spalding 
should be invited to develop this dictum before 
the Architectural Association. I shall thank Mr. 
Spalding to keep out of my office in future when 
in search of information bearing upon subjects in 
which he has before now recognised in me an 
expert. 

I have been informed on two occasions through 
your columns by Messrs. Spalding and Cross 
that Mr. Plumbe considered our design superior 
to his own.’ I have never denied the fact. Re- 
ferring to my design under motto ‘‘ Hygiene,’’ 
Mr. Plumbe said:—This building is distinctly 
well designed and thought out, the whole seems to 
have been designed with a desire to carry it out for 
the estimated amount, and in this respect it must 
be more economically planned than the other 
design. Although I think there will be the 
greatest difficulty in carrying out this building 
for the estimated amount ; yet there is much more 
likelihood of its being carried out than the other ; 
in fact, as I have roughly measured the building, 
there are nearly 130,000ft. cube less of building 
than in the other design.’’ After a comparison ot 
the two designs, Mr. Plumbe proceeds :—‘“ I 
consider both the internal and external design of 
‘Experience’ better than design ‘ Hygiene,’ 
and, generally, I consider ‘ Experience’ the 
better of the two. On the other hand, ‘ Hygiene’ 
is in many respects an admirable design, and no 
doubt it is by far the more economical ot the two. 
If, as I understand it, I am to give the greatest 
weight to this consideration, I should place 
“ Hygiene ’’ fist, although even in the case of 
that design, I do not think it can be built for the 
money.’’ (£7,000, I stated in my report, subject 
to 10 per cent.) Mr. Plumbe said it could be 
done for £8,000, after allowing for a sudden 
When you 
consider that Messrs. Spalding and Cross require 
130,000ft. cube more building to provide practi- 
cally the same accommodation: (seven slipper- 
baths extra, but no fitted laundry), which means 
an extra expenditure of about £3,000, I can only 
say that if the superiority is not in existence, 
then it ought to be. 

I note that these gentlemen studiously refrain 
from discussing the cost. Well, perhaps they are 
wise. - It certainly would be rather difficult to 
justify their estimate of £7,000. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that after 
Mr. Plumbe’s report was received, the plans were 
under consideration four months, and then I was 
appointed architect. An election shortly after- 
wards took place, the personnel of the council was 
slightly changed, and eight months after, with- 
out the slightest intimation being given me that 
the new council would not go on with my scheme, 
beyond a statement that they thought the site 
was too cramped for baths, my appointment was 
rescinded, and Messrs. Spalding and Cross 
appointed, with power to spend an extra £1,500 
on a ‘site too cramped for baths.”’ 

To properly appreciate the situation, your 


925 


readers must understand that the gentleman who 

introduced Mr. Spalding, as detailed above, is 

now the leader of the dominant majority of one 

vote.—I am, &e., J. WititAmMs Dunrorp. 
100c, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 


P.S.—I think it only fair to the section of the 
council that instituted the competition, instructed 
Mr. Plumbe to report, and appointed me their 
architect, to say that they have never failed to 
give me their undivided support. 


A PARALLEL TO WALTHAMSTOW. 


Srr,—The assertions and insinuations con- 
tained in the letter from Mr. James Cubitt, 
published in your last issue, are, so far as they 
concern ourselves, quite untrue, as we took no 
part in the competition for the Hast Finchley 
Sunday-schools, and we knew nothing whatever 
about the matter until we were asked by the 
committee to prepare working drawings and to 
obtain tenders from builders in open competition — 
for the erection of the new school buildings. 

Before we undertook the work we were 
distinctly told that it was definitely decided, for » 
reasons it is unnecessary to state, not to intrust 
the work to Mr. Cubitt, whose charges for pro- 
fessional services had been settled. 

Under the circumstances it does not appear to 
us that we should have advanced Mr. Cubitt’s 
interests in any way had we refused the work. 

The statement that we were introduced by a 
firm of builders who ‘‘ happened to hear that the 
committee wanted a low tender’’ is ludicrous in 
the extreme, inasmuch as, in the first instance, 
the work was publicly tendered for by eleven 
builders, the lowest tender, amounting to £3,852, 
being ultimately rejected by the committee, on the 
ground that the amount was more than they were 
justified in expending on the building. 

Eventually the committee intrusted the work to ~ 
Mr. Wallis, a builder who was personally quite 
unknown to us, whose contract amounted to— 
£3,688. 

After Mr. Cubitt has satisfied himself of the 
truth of these statements, we shall expect him 
either to give us the name of his informant, or to 
send us an ample apology for his disgraceful 
insinuations. : 

Our plans, unfortunately, are not at present in 
our possession, so we could not, even if we were 
so inclined, discuss the question as to their 
authorship; but with regard to the School Hall 
and Gallery, we may say that they are almost 
identical in their arrangement and design with - 
those we had previously carried out at Poplar, 
Cricklewood, and High Barnet. 

However, until Mr. Cubitt has put forward a 
truthful statement of the general facts of the case 
so far as they concern ourselves, we shall treat 
his last insinuation with the contempt it deserves, 
as emanating from one who does not hesitate to 
publish untrue statements in his attempt to 
injure other architects.—We are, &c , 

SPALDING AND Cross. 

15, Queen-street, Cheapside, H.C. 

* Dec. 21, 1897. 


TIMBER. 


Sm,—I have endeavoured to answer some of 
the questions in Mr. D. Forbes Smith’s letter in 
your issue of the 10th inst. as to the names fir, 
pine,: deal, each further distinguished by the 
colours red and yellow, all applying to the wood 
of Pinus sylvestris or Scotch fir, which wood we 
do not, by the bye, get from Scotland, although 
it grows there in some quantity of inferior 
quality. Although I have tried to reply, the 
subject does not lend itself to explanation sufli- 
ciently succinct for your pages. Although the 
colour of the wood is yellow, of a somewhat red- 
dish tinge, may not the term red have originated 
with the forester and timber exporter, who would 
so name it from its red bark Some workers of 
the wood in England might follow this name, 
whilst others would naturally call it by the 
colour of the wood, uot by the colour of the tree, 
which they never see. ; 

Mr. D. Forbes Smith will find a wealth of in-: 
formation in the following books, viz., ‘‘ Timber 
and Timber Trees,’’? by Laslett, 1875 (late 
Government surveyor of timber at Woolwich 
Dockyard), not quite up to date; ‘‘ Trees of 
Commerce,’’? by W. Stevenson (Rider and Sons, 
1888) ; ‘‘ Wood,” by the same author (Batsford, 
1894), the last two are by a timber merchant, a 


* The black spruce of N. America (Abies nigr) isa tree 
with a black bark. 
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frequent and interesting contributor to your 
columns. The last, ‘‘ Wood,’”’ is particularly 
full of information on the points touched upon 
by your correspondent. The nomenclature of 
timber and wood is, however, in a state of confu- 


sion quite hopeless.—I am, &c., As As 
Jnrlercommmunication, 
QUESTIONS. 


{11873.]|—-Safe Load on Solid Column.—As there 
is a little mistake in this question, allow me to repeat it in 
another form. The load on a solid cast-iron column 12ft. 
high will be 14 tons. What ought its diameter to be to 
prevent any tendency to yield by bending?—T. H. 


{11874.|—Quantity of Mortar.—Is there any way 
of finding how much mortar is required for each thousand 
of bricks? As the quality and fineness of the work is a 
material point, I should like to know how much mortar is 
necessary in fine work with small joints, and how much 
in coarse brickwork ?— LEARNER. 


{11875.|—Tracing Paper Preparation.—I haye 
heard that if the surface of tracing-paper is rubbed over 
with chalk, it will take the ink much better. Will any 
draughtsman inform me of his experience, and if there is 
not a better preparation than chalk ?—G. T. 8S. 


REPLIES. 


[11852.]—Slate Roofs.—Countess slates are 20in. by 
10in,, and are generally used for roofs of a quarter pitch, 
and the steeper the pitch, the smaller the slate, is the 
general rule, For half-pitch, “ladies” or ‘ doubles,” 
13in. by 7in., may be used. Slates are nailed near the 
head or near the middle. The gauge is the distance the 
battens are placed from centre to centre, and it is necessary 
to determine the gauge before the battens are fixed. Itis 
calculated thus :—An inch is deducted from total length 
of slate, as the position of nail-hole from upper edge; 
deduct lap, and divide by two, which gives the gauge. 
For a Countess slate the gauge is— 


For a ‘“‘lady”’ it would be 6in. If the slate is fixed near 
the middle, the gauge is a, little more, about 3in. The 
head nailing takes more slates, but is more secure, as 
there is always two thicknesses of slate over the nail-hole. 
A thousand Countess slates is estimated to cover 5} 
squares. The hips and ridges can be of slate. Valley 
tiles are made; but lead valleys are preferable.—G. G. 


[11861.]—Roof Stresses: Graphics.—The lines 
of action of three forces in equilibrium must either meet 
all at a point, or be parallel. Hence, the direction of one 
resistance being given, the direction of the other may be 
determined by drawing through its point of application 
to the point in which the first meets the resultant of the 
given forces. The triangle of the forces can then be 
drawn. The funicular polygon is very conyeniently used 
for working such problems, especially when there are 
many forces to deal with; but a full description of the 
apres would be too long for insertion here.—J. C. 

ALMER. 


(11862.]-Strength of Cast Iron.—The sketch 
given shows a manifestly inadequate base for the upper 
column. The column ought to rest directly on the lower 
column, for which purpose the latter ought to be con- 
tinued to take the bearing of the base-plate, and the 
beam ought to be made to rest on an iron bracket or 
projection of the lower support. As drawn the con- 
struction is not safe. Of course, the upper plate D 
would have to bear compressive stress if used as shown, 
and the weight (100 tons) would be carried on the sides of 
the beam-box.—G. G. 


{11862.]—Strength of. Cast Iron.—On no account 
should the upper iron pillar be placed as shown on the 
beam-box or girder, by bolting the base of the upper 
column to the box or to the upper flange of girder. The 
girders carrying the floor should be carried independentiy 
of the column—that is, the whole seetion and column 
should go through, the lower column supporting directly 
the upper one. The ends of girder ought to rest on the 
eap of column or bracket cast on and secured to a core- 
box or continuation of the shaft of lower column by 
angle-irons riveted to the web and held by bolt. No 
vertical weight comes on the girder in this case ; the core 
or stilting of lower column supports the whole weight. 
The upper column rests on a flanged cap of the core 
which ‘passes through, so that the vertical support is in 
fact continuous; the girders simply rest oa the pro- 


jections or capital of lower stanchion or = 
G. H. G. ee 


[11863.]—Waterworks.—The most complete work 
on this subject is undoubtedly “The Water Supply of 
Cities and Towns,” by W. Humber, A.M.1.C.B. (Lock- 
wood and Son), The cost is £6 6s.; but the work gives 
plans and details of wells, reservoirs, tanks, pumping 
machinery, conduits, &c. For the engineer intrusted 
With any waterworks, the volume is worth its weight in 
gold. It is illustrated by 50 large plates and hundreds of 
woodcuts, Send for particulars to publishers. ‘‘Student’’ 
will find it a most exhaustive treatise on the water supply 
of towns. Another useful hydraulic manual is Slagg’s 

Water Engineering.” The latter is a useful treatise of 


moderate price, and published by th rm..— 
Bie.iopnine. : : 2 argoe 


[11863.]|—Waterworks.—Get “The Wat s 
of Towns and Construction of Waterworks,” by wee. 
Burton, M.Inst.C.E. (Lockwood and Son.)—G. H. G. 


; (11864. ]—T.extbooks.—Mitchell’s ** Advanced Build- 
ing Construction” and Walker’s * Brickwork” are good 
authorities. One of the best textbooks is “ Building 
Construction ”’ (Longmans). With these books “ Kiln” 
ought to be able to coach himself up for the Honours 


Exam. I believe Prof. H. Ad: i 
DRE Ge dams has also published a 


[11865.] — Sea-Walls. — Upright walls, or with a 


slight battered face, of lin. to 2in. to the foot. A slightly 
hollowed profile to the sea is preferable. If of earth the 
front or slopes may be pitched with chalk or local stone. 
Kentish ragstone has been used for this purpose, as at 
Canvey Island, where the walls are of considerable height, 
with a long slope 3 to 1 to the sea. This slope is pitched. 
Concrete is the best material, with a good slope to the sea 
of 13 or 2 to 1. Groynes are necessary to prevent the 
foundation being undermined in many cases.—H. §. 

{11867.|—Safe Load on Solid Column.—In reply 
to ‘‘T. H.,’ the question is vaguely put. If the load 
per square inch is known, the diameter of column must 
be known also. ‘‘T. H.’? no doubt wishes to know what 
the ratio of the length to diameter should be to be safe at 
the load he gives. He may take this as 25 tol. If the 
column is Gin. in diameter, its length must not exceed 
123ft. Referring to some tables, I find that a safe load 
for a solid cast iron column 20 diameters long is 2 tons 
per square inch, so that a column, say, 25 diameters will 
carry about 1} ton per square inch. For a column longer 
than this, wrought iron is rather stronger than cast iron ; 
when shorter, the greater crushing resistance of cast iron 
comes into play.—PRACTICAL. 


OSE 


CHIPS. 


The parishioners of Threlkeld, near Penrith, have 
this week decided to undertake the restoration of 
their ancient church at a cost of £1,500. The offer 
of a stained-glass window from the mother-church 
of Crosthwaite cannot be accepted. 


The parish council of St. Agnes, Cornwall, have 
adopted plans by Mr. R. H. Worth, C.E., of 
Plymouth, for the supply of water to the town and 
poh Hawke district. The estimated outlay is 

5,000, 


The Royal Academy’s customary winter exhibi- 
tion, which will open for private view on New 
Year’s Day, is to consist of a collection of the works 
of Sir John Everett Millais, the late president. It 
will be an unprecedentedly complete representation 
of the work of the greatest English painter of the 
century. 


Taunton’s Endowed School at Southampton is 
about to be enlarged at a cost of £2,300. Mr. 
Gutteridge, of Southampton, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Brinton and Bone, of the same town, are 
the builders, 


A movement is on foot for the restoration of the 
tower and spire of the well-known ‘‘ round church ”’ 
of St. Sepulchre, Northampton. The architect is 
Mr. Matthew H. Holding, A.R.I.B.A., of North- 
ampton, and the estimated outlay about £1,000. 


Mr. Robert John Hinton (eldest son of Mr. John 
Hinton, one of the district councillors and the 
chairman of the Woolston parish council), the senior 
partner in the firm of Hinton Brothers, builders, 
Woolston, Southampton, died last week at the early 
age of 27 years. 


Mr. Richard Park, architect, Newton-Stewart, 
has been instructed to prepare plans for the Jubilee 
Cottage Hospital to be erected at Castle Douglas 
at a cost of about £1,200. 


A three-quarter length life-sized painting of Mr. 
George Lord Beeforth, an ex-Mayor of Scar- 
borough, and the founder of the Doré Gallery in 
London, was last evening presented to the Scar- 
borough Corporation by Mr. Ernest Normand on 
behalf of his wife, née Henrietta Rae. 


Sheriff Crawford, oversman in the reference be- 
tween the commissioners of the river Tweed and 
the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees as to 
whether the salmon fishings of the Tweed will be 
injuriously affected by the construction of the Talla 
reservoir and the consequent abstraction of water 
from the Talla, has now issued his award. He 
finds that the Tweed salmon fishings will be inju- 
riously affected, and fixes the compensation at 
£2,250. Alternatively he assesses the damages at 
£300 and £550. 


Nearly two. years ago Mr. Goodwin, a builder, 
employed a firm of solicitors to obtain a loan of 
£21,000 upon two blocks of flats in Westminster. 
Before the loan was effected the builder procured 
the money from a building society, and the solicitors 
claimed to be entitled to commission, as if, in fact, 
the loan had been secured by them. The late Mr, 
Justice Cave decided against the claim for commis- 
sion, but held that the solicitors had a right to be 
paid for services rendered, judgment being given for 
£245, The Court of Appeal considered, on Tues- 
day, that the £100 paid into court by the defendant 
was sufficient, and they directed the plaintifis to 
pay the costs of the appeal and of the trial. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council it was resolved, after debate, to intrust to 
the Works Department the execution of certain 
buildings for housing the working class on the Mill- 
bank site at an estimated cost of £14,018. Ona 
recommendation by the Parks Committee that the 
Council contribute £2,500 towards the acquisition 
of Churchyard Bottom Wood, Highgate, for pur- 
poses of public recreation, Mr. Shaw Lefevre moved 
that the recommendation be referred back to the 
committee with instructions to consider the desir- 
ability of increasing the contribution. The amend- 
ment was carried by a large majority. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Worntne-Crass DwELLInGs AND THE LONDON 
Burcuprne Act.—THE Lonpon County Councrn vy. 
Davis.—SAME V. Rowron Houses (LIMITED).—In 
these cases, in which judgment was given by 
Justices Hawkins and Channell on the 9th inst., the 


the County Council appealed against the decision 


of two Metropolitan Police Magistrates, one at 
Lambeth, and one at Worship-street, dismissing 
summonses taken out by that body against the two 
respondents, in order to compel them to set back 
new buildings occupying the sites of old buildings 
which had been erected prior to the Building Act of 
1894. The proceedings were taken under this Act, 
which reserved the rights of the owners of houses 
built prior to its passing to rebuild under certain 
conditions houses upon the old sites, without 
reference to the distance from the centre of the road 
and the height prescribed by the Act. There was a 
proviso, however, to the effect that no dwelling- 
house to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited by 
persons of the working class should, without the 
consent of the County Council, be erected within the 
prescribed distance to a height exceeding the 
distance of the front or nearest external wall of 
such building from the opposite side of the street 
This was the enactment upon which the County 
Council relied, and they contended that the 
structures now in question were inhabited by and 


were adapted to be inhabited by persons of the 


working class, and as they were erected without 
their consent should be set back so as to comply 
with the general terms of the Statute, In the second 


case—that of the Rowton House company—it 


appeared that the County Council had requested the 
respondents to apply for their consent to the 
erection of buildings, which it was not denied would 
have been granted, as the structure faced disused 
churchyard, and no question of air space or 
overcrowding could arise ; but the company declined 
to do so, contending that in law the Council’s con- 
sent wasnot necessary. The facts of the first case 
were briefly as follows. The respondent, Mr. 
Davis, was the owner of a plot of land ee apee 
Brick-lane, upon which originally ten apes an 
living-rooms behind stood. In the place of these 
ten shops, &c., and occupying precisely the same 
site, Mc. Davis built eleven shops, with rooms over 
them. In the case of one of these, however, No. 
105, the space formerly used as an open yard was 
utilised for living-rooms, there being also rooms 
over the shop. It was in regard to these latter 
rooms that the question in this case arose. The 
premises were let to a Mr, Cohen, who sublet the 
two or three stories over the shop to people who earn 
their livelihood by manual labour, and were working 
people, and occupied the rooms at the back of the 
shop himself. This, it was said, brought the 
premises within the proviso. In thesecond case, the 
Rowton Houses (Limited), of which company Lord 
Rowton was chairman, had demolished thirteen old 


dwelling-houses, and erected on the same site a 


building capable of accommodating some 800 persons. 
The building, which was in Churchyard-row, 
Newington Butts, and was opposite a disused 
churchyard, now used as an open space, was erected 
for the use of single men, who were received for the 
night, or by the week, and had, in addition to the 
use of the place in which they slept, the use of 
recreation-rooms and facilities for obtaining food. 
It was described as a poor man’s hotel, or club, by 
the respondents ; but the County Council contended 
that it came within the proviso in regard to any 
dwelling-house to be inhabited, or adapted to be 
inhabited, by people of the working classes. For 
the respondents, in both cases it was submitted that 
the proviso referred to flats and artisans, and model 
dwellings, tenement houses, &c., which were being 
erected for the purpose of housing of the working 
classes, and not to buildings where it happened that, 
after erection, working men, as in the first case, 
lived, or, as in the second case, working men, mixed 
with clerks and other people, resided, as in an hotel 


or club. The Court adopted the contention of the _ 
respondents, and dismissed both appeals with costs. 


A Party-Watt Dispurs.—Before his Honour 
Judge Edge at Stonehouse County - court, on 
Dec, 14th, an adjourned action remitted from the 
High Court was heard. John Mullis, a builder, 
sued Thomas Jeffery Monk, builder, for £26 16s. 9d., 
the price of a party-wall between 49 and 60, Gren~ 
ville-road North, on the Seymour Building Estate, 
Plymouth. Plaintiff alleged that he built the wall 
on his site, and the conditions of the estate under 
which the defendant bought his land adjoinin 
stated that the person using a party-wall shoul 
pay the adjoining owner and builder the amount 
ascertained by the architect of the estate. The 
architect of the estate had been called upon to make 
the valuation; but as he had not done so, an out- 
side architect had been called in, who assessed the 
party-wall at the amount sought for. It was sub- 


mitted for the defence that the architect of the — 


estate had not refused to make the valuation, and, 
even if he had, it did not affect the defendant, who, 
according to the conditions, had only to pay within 


one month after the architect for the estate had © 


given his certificate; and as he had received no 
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such certificate and had done nothing to impede it 
being given, it was submitted he was not liable. 
Verdict for the defendant, with costs. 


DAvIss-STREET STATION ARBITRATION. —- THE 
VALUE OF A CORPORATION LEAsE.—Mr. Under- 
sheriff Burchell and a special jury, at Red Lion- 
square, Holborn, on Monday, heard the case of 
“‘ Major Robson v. the Central London Railway 
Company.’”’ It was a claim for £13,653 and 10 per 
cent, for compulsory sale, in respect of the premises 
Nos. 29 and 30, South Molton-street, and $2 and 
$4, Davies-street, Oxford-street, held of the Cor- 
poration of London, on lease, renewable in per- 
petuity, at a ground-rent of £20 8s. 6d. per annum. 
The property was underleased at rents amounting 
to £430 per annum, Alderman Sir J. Whittaker 
Ellis (Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, and Co.) said he 
took the rental of £430 less the ground-rent, 
£20 8s, 6d., £409 11s. 6d., on the 4 per cent. table 
for the term of the underlease, giving £6,143, to 
which he added the present value of the reversion, 
£5,995, making £12,138, to which the customary 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale should be added. 
He expressed the opinion that corporation leases 
were quite equal to freehold, and stated that the 
covenants meant no more than that the lessee 
should use the property in a prudent and judicious 
manner. Mr. Bridgewater (Messrs. Debenham, Tew- 
son, Farmer, and Bridgewater) said his total estimate 
was £11,266, plus 10 per cent. Mr, Frederick 
Warman gave a valuation amounting to £13,368. 
On behalf of the railway company, Mr, Freeman, 
Q.C., contended that a lease, however good, could 
not be regarded as equal in value to a freehold. 
Mr. Daniel Watney stated that, as far as title was 
concerned, a corporation lease was indefeasible, but 
it was not equivalent to freehold, as the lessee 
could not do as he liked with the property. He was 
of opinion that 20 years’ purchase of the existing 
rent, £430, less the ground-rent, represented the fair 
compensation. His estimate was £8,020, plus 10 
per cent. for compulsory sale. Mr. Samuel Walker 
(Walker and Son) estimated the value of the 
property, until the expiration of the underleases, at 
£5,637, and the reversionary value of the site at 
£2,836, a total of £8,473, to which the customary 
10 per cent. should be added for compulsory sale, 
Mr. Walter Rushworth gave an estimate of £8,200, 
plus 10 per cent. The jury awarded the claimant 
the sum of £11,800, including the 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale. 


Dozs A BumnpING AGREEMENT REQUIRE REGIS- 
TRATION ?—At the Liverpool Assizes, on Friday, 
before Mr. Justice Bruce, the case of Callow v. 
Galt, Edmunds, and Co. was tried. This case 
raised the question as to whether a building agree- 
ment between an owner of land and a builder con- 
stituted a bill of sale and required registration. 
William Orry Callow, the plaintiff, who was the 
owner of certain land, had entered into a contract 
with a builder to sell the land for building purposes 
on a building agreement which vested the materials 
brought on the land in the owner of the land, and 
gave him a right to take possession of and sell the 
land and materials upon default by the builder in 
fulfilling his part of the agreement. The plaintiff 
having taken pessession under the agreement, the 
defendants, a firm of timber merchants, with the 
consent of a partner of the builder, went on to the 
Jand and removed certain timber and materials 
which they had supplied to the builder, and for 
which they had not been paid. The plaintiff there- 
upon brought this action for trespass to the land, 
and for conversion of the timber removed by the 
defendants. After considerable argument, Mr. Jus- 
tice Bruce decided that the building agreement came 
within the decisions of ‘‘ Brown v. Bateman’’ and 
««Reeves v. Barlow,’’ and was not a bill of sale. 
He gave judgment for the plaintiff for £60, the 
agreed value of the timber removed, in addition to 
£1 paid into Court in satisfaction of the trespass. 


CrAmm FoR Commission.—In the Queen’s Bench 
Division, last week, Mr. Justice Bigham gave 
judgment in the case of Walton v. Lord Churchill. 

he action was brought by Messrs. Walton and 
Lee, estate agents, London, to recover from Lord 


_ Churchill, a lord-in-waiting to Her Majesty, the 


sum of £1,550 commission on the sale to Mr. Du 
Crois of the defendant’s Cornbury estate in Oxford- 
shire, which, it was alleged, had been bought by the 
action of the plaintifis. The defendant denied 
liability. The estate was sold for £115,000. His 
Lordship reviewed the facts of the case in a written 
judgment. He said he had come to the conclusion 
that the sale of the estate could not be attributed to 
the action of the plaintiffs, either direct or indirect, 
and he gave judgment for the defendant with costs. 


- Liasimiry ror Reparrs To Drarts.—At North 
London Police - court last week, before Mr. 
d@Eyncourt, William Jennings, of Bayston-road, 
Stoke Newington, sought to recover a proportion of 


£31 7s, 6d. which had been paid by him for making 


good some drainage defects. In 1878 five houses 
in Bayston-road were erected, with combined 
drainage at the rear, the flow to the main sewer 


_ coming under Mr. Jennings’s house, which was in 


_. the centre of the five. In September last there was 


‘a stoppage in the drains, and the Hackney Vestry 


served a notice on Mr. Jennings to unstop, make 
good, and provide an inspection-chamber. Mr, 
Ware, a local builder, was called in and did the 
work, and had been paid his bill by Mr. Jennings. 
Two of the adjoining four tenants had paid their 
proportions, and thetwo ownersnow summoned were 
Mr, J. G. Padden and Mr. J. Astins, Complainant 
called the sanitary inspector to prove the cause 
of the complaint, and the builder to say he had 
done the work; and the latter, in cross-examina- 
tion, said he should think the accumulation in the 
sewer had been going on for some years, and there 
were articles in the drains which might have come 
from any of the houses. Complainant’s counsel 
said the 11th section of the Public Health Act gave 
him power to come to a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion; but Mr. Avory said the provision was only 
for local authorities to recoup themselves, and 
not for private individuals, In fact, there was a 
covenant in all the leases on the Tyssen-Amherst 
estate that, in the event of such a dispute, the sur- 
veyor to the estate should arbitrate, because one 
house might be liable to pay £6, and another £4, 
and another £3. Mr. D’Eyncourt said a good deal 
would depend upon whether or not these drains 
were laid according to plans approved by the vestry, 
proof of which-was not now present, and headjourned 
his decision. 


ARCHITECTS AND THEIR DIFFERENCES.—At the 
Cardiff County-court, on Thursday in last week, 
the case of William Lewis, architect, of Newport 
v. David Morgan, architect, of Cardiff, was heard, 
in which plaintiff claimed £57 8s. 9d. In 1894 the 
two architects were employed by the Bedwellty 
School Board to prepare plans for three new schools, 
They were to receive commission at the rate of 74 
per cent. on the cost of the buildings. Only one 
had been originally appointed architect to the school 
board; but it was afterwards arranged with the 
board that they should act together, and an 
arrangement was made between the men as to the 
division of the commission. Under that arrangement 
one was to take the plans of schools in the Tredegar 
Valley, and the other those of schools in the Rhym- 
ney Valley, this to prevent competition betweenthem. 
One set of plans had been rejected because they 
were drawn up according to wrong instructions. A 
new set were prepared. The division of commission 
had been taken upon the plans accepted, but there 
was a sum of £150 paid in respect of the plans that 
were rejected, and plaintiff argued that that sum 
was not commission within the agreement made 
between the two professional men. Defendant had 
received the payment for the plans that he pre- 
pared; plaintiff claimed that he had not received 
enough from defendant in the division; and 
defendant urged that the £150 should have been 
brought into the account for division. The amount 
of commission on the plans accepted from defendant 
was £312 15s., and on the plans accepted from 
plaintiff was £188 8s. 1ld., besides the £150. His 
Honour (Judge Owen) ruled that the sum in dispute 
did not come within the terms of the agreement 
made between the two men, and gaye judgment for 
the amount claimed, with costs. 


Is 4 Watt A BUILDING P—Park v. RawoLieFrE.— 
In this case, recently heard at Manchester by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy, the plaintiff, who is 
the owner of a building estate at Fulwood, Preston, 
asked for a mandatory injunction to compel the 
defendant to pull down a wall erected by him ona 
plot of land forming part of the estate, on which 
the defendant had built two semi-detached villas. 
The plaintiff fixed his building line at 15ft. from 
the road ; but the defendant, who erected his houses 
in 1887, set them 62ft. back. Subsequently the 
plaintiff conveyed a plot of land adjoining the 
defendant’s to a person named Livesey, who set his 
house up to the 15ft. building line. There was liti- 
gation in the High Court with respect to Livesey’s 
building, an attempt being made to compel him to 
adopt the 62ft. building line, but the Court declined 
to interfere, and Livesey thereupon christened his 
house ‘‘ The Victory.’’ The effect of the erection 
of his house was to make the defendant’s windows 
overlook Livesey’s back premises, and Livesey’s side 
windows to overlook defendant’s front garde. 
In May of this year the defendant erected in his 
garden a wall 24ft. high and over 40ft. long, the effect 
being to shut out the sight of Livesey’s house from 
the defendant’s house, and to block several of 
Livesey’s windows. The plaintiff, as the owner of 
the building estate, said he was damaged by an 
unsightly erection, and in behalf of his claim that 
it should be pulled down it was contended that the 
defendant had contravened a covenant in the con- 
veyance of his land, by which he undertook to erect 
no buildings the plans of which had not been sub- 
mitted to the plaintiff. After hearing legal argu- 
ments as to whether the wall was a building within 
the meaning of the covenant, the Vice-Chancellor 
held that, although the erection in question was 
undoubtedly a building, it was not a building within 
the scope of the covenant, which clearly contem- 
plated certain buildings mentioned in the convey- 
ance such as could be entered. The action was, 
therefore, dismissed with costs.—Mr, Mansfield said 


that he was afraid Mr. Livesey’s stone bearing the 
words ‘‘ The Victory ’’ would now have to be taken 
down from his house and transferred to the wall. 


—_— Or? 
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A new Wesleyan mission chapel is about to be 
built in Hill-street, Bingley, from plans by Mr. R. 
Nunn, of that town. 


The Local Government Board have given formal 
sanction for the borrowing, by the district council 
of Farsley, of the sum of £15,700 for purposes of 
sewerage and sewage_disposal. 


Mr. Shelmerdine, the city surveyor of Liverpool, 
who is lying ill from typhoid fever at his residence, 
Blundellsands, has passed the crucial point, and is 
now progressing satisfactorily. 


An inquest was held at Lichfield, on Monday, 
concerning the death of John Elsworthy, a foreman 
bricklayer, of 215, Bracebridge-street, Birmingham, 
whose body was found shockingly mutilated on the 
London and North-Western Railway, on Saturday 
morning. The evidence showed that the deceased 
had folded his arms, and placed his head, face 
downwards, on the line, in front of a passing train. 
He had been somewhat troubled about losing his 
situation and over making up the accounts of a 
society to which he was secretary. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide while in a state of 
temporary insanity.”’ zm) 

The plans prepared by Mr. W. C. Williams, 
architect, Halifax, of the new board school to be 
erected at Sunnyside, Haley Hill, have been accepted 
by the Halifax School Board. 


The foundations of SS. Simon and Jude’s Church, 
in the parish of North Meols, Southport, have for 
some time past been in such a defective condition 
that the fabric has sunk appreciably in different 
parts. Insuch circumstances the rector has deemed 
it dangerous to hold services in the edifice, and on 
Sunday it was closed. A meeting of the congrega- 
tion has been convened to consider what steps should 
betaken in the matter. The church was erected 
only five years ago. : 


The death is announced of Mr. H. Fenner, of 
Bristol, one of the vice-presidents of the Bristol 
Cabinet Manufacturers’ Federation. The members 
of that body were represented at the funeral at 
Brunswick Burial Ground, near that city, on 
Wednesday, by the President (Mr. C. Newth) and 
other officers. 


The building trade in Dundee, which for the past 
few years has been attended with steady briskness, 
has enjoyed during the past twelve months another 
period of unbroken prosperity. Opening the year 
with abundance of work on hand, contractors have 
been fully employed, with the result that many 
large blocks of property have been added to the 
assessable rental of the city. 


At a meeting held in the Shire Hall, Shrewsbury, 
on Monday, under the presidency of the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield, it was resolved, on the proposi- 
tion of Lord Harlech, to form a society for the 
purpose of preserving and publishing the parish 
registers of the county of Salop. It was agreed that 
copies of the registers as published from time to 
time by the society should be deposited with the 
original register in the parish chest, in the diocesan 
registry, in the British Museum, and in the library 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society 
in Boston. 


The inquest on the body of Joseph Webster, 
18 years of age, of Parr, St. Helen’s, who was 
killed, while two other young men, named Jones 
and Johnson, were seriously injured, by a fall of 
clay at the Ramford Brick and Tile Works, on the 
22nd ult., was held before Mr. 8. Brighouse, county 
coroner, at Parr, on Monday. Mr. H. Hall, her 
Majesty’s inspector of mines, was present, as well 
as Mr. Peter Tickle, owner of the works, and Mr. 
John Gaskell, manager, was called into the room. 
After hearing the evidence, the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,’’ arising from the 
negligence of the management in employing in- 
efficient men to get clay, and they recommended 
that the clay should be got in 5ft. benches, instead 
of 10ft., and that the labour of more experienced 
men should be engaged in future. 


The Diamond Jubilee hall in Higher Bebington 
village, Cheshire, was formally opened on Monday. 
The accommodation provided consists of two class- 
rooms for technical instruction, entrance hall, and 
the large hall, which latter contains 350 seats and 
stage. The walls internally are finished in red 
duresco, with a frieze of bufi laid direct on the 
brick lining. The building has been carried out at 
a cost of about £1,400, and is so planned thata 
future extension may be added. The contractors’ 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Lee and Son, 
of Higher Bebington, under the direction and from 
the designs of Mr. Charles EH. Deacon, architect. 


The workhouse at Richmond, North Riding, is 
about to be enlarged in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Moscrop and Sons. 
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E:eur additional portraits-have recently been 
acquired by the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. A large family group of Adam Walker 
(1731-1821), natural and experimental philo- 
sopher, with his wife, his daughter, afterwards 
Mrs. Gibson, and his three sons—William and 
Deane F. Walker, lecturers on experimental 
philosophy, and Adam Walker, afterwards Pre- 
bendary of Hereford; painted by his friend, 
George Romney. This was bequeathed by the 
late Miss Ellen Etizabeth Gibson, of Durham, 
grand-daughter of Adam Walker. Another work, 
presented by Major Harrel, portrays Sir George 
Hayter (1792-1871) ; a sheet of sketches by him- 
self, representing himself in the act of painting 
the large picture of the House of Commons in 
1833, now in the National Portrait Gallery. A 
third picture represents Mungo Park (1771-1806), 
the African traveller and explorer of the river 
Niger ; a miniature painting after H. Edridge, 
A.R.A. The other works, all of which were 
purchased, are Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
(1727-1788) ; a drawing by F. Bartolozzi, R.A., 
taken from the original portrait of Gainsborough 
by himself for the purpose of engraving. Jane 
Porter (1776-1850) and Anna Maria Porter (1780- 
1832), novelists; companion drawings by G. H. 
Harlow, which were engraved for Jerdan’s 
“National Portrait Gallery,’’ Vol. V. Tobias 
George Smollett, M.D. (1721-1771), the eminent 
novelist ; painted at Pisa, probably by an Italian 
artist, and formerly in the novelist’s own posses- 
sion at Leghorn. General James Wolfe (1726- 
1759) ; a full-face portiait, seen to the knees, in 
the uniform of the Marines; painter uncertain. 
A full-length portrait of Henry, Prince of Wales 
(1594-1612), painted by Paul Van Somer, and 
formerly at Blenheim Palace, has been purchased 
from a fund presented by the committee of the 
Stuart Exhibition in 1890. 


Tue trustees of the British Museum have 
decided to discontinue the opening of the exhibi- 
tion galleries on week-day evenings from eight 
to 10 p.m. after the close of this year, and, 
instead, to keep them open until 6 p.m. all the 
year round. The evening opening commenced 
in February, 1890, on the installation of the 
electric light, the galleries, however, being opened 
only in sections, as the electric plant is not 
powerful enough to light up the whole building. 
At first the eastern and the western portions of 
the Museum were opened on alternate week-day 
evenings; but the number of visitors so rapidly 
declined that the galleries were afterwards 
further sub-divided into three sections. The 
numbers, however, have still continued to decline. 
The experiment of evening opening will now be 
abandoned, and a lengthened exhibition by day 
will be substituted, during the months when the 
Museum has hitherto been closed at 4 p.m. or 
5 p.m., according to the season. On and after 
Monday, the 3rd January next, the Exhibition 
Galleries will be kept open throughout the year 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., with this reservation, 
however, that when the electric light has to be 
employed, only half of the Museum (the eastern 
and the western galleries alternately) can be 
opened to the public. The present arrangements 
for opening on Sunday afternoons will not be 
altered, visitors being admitted at hours varying 
between two p.m. and 7 p.m., according to the 
season of the year. 


At a meeting of the Socratic Society of Birming- 
ham held on Friday afternoon, Mr. F. A. ©. 
Morrison, the newly-appointed Classical lecturer 
at Mason College, read a paper on the application 
of colour to sculpture among the Greeks.. The 
President (Professor Sonnenschein), in intro- 
ducing Mr. Morrison, expressed his hope that 
Mason College would play its part in the new 
revival of classical learning’ which is going on all 
around us, and his confidence that the appoint - 
ment of Mr. Morrison would reinforce the teach- 
ing of classics in Birmingham on its archeo- 
logical and artistic side. The lecturer then gave 
am account of the practice of colouring both 
buildings and statuary in all periods of Greek 
art, and said that the modern aversion to 
coloured marble was due to some extent to a 
misconception. In the early stage, no doubt, 
the Greeks used colour to conceal the deficiencies 
of the chisel; butin the fifth century the effect 
of colour was to heighten the beauty and to bring 
out the characteristic features of works of art. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, 


exhibiting some of the chief works of art in 
which traces of colour have been found. 


“Tue Unity or tHE Arts”’ was the subject of 
a Glasgow Corporation art lecture given by Mr. 
Edward Pinnington on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Pinnington adduced the intellectual torpor of the 
craftsman, resulting from mechanical production, 
as one of the obstacles to the modern restoration 
of the ancient unity of the arts. Presiding over 
a machine dulled his invention. If the people 
insisted upon having household utensils which 
were individual works of art, and not manu- 
factured in sets and dozens, the genius of the 
artificer would be stimulated, and machines in- 
stead of men be left to rust. This was simply to 
restore the condition of things existing in ancient 
Greece and at the Renaissance. Some inter- 
esting instances were given of the carrying of 
the skill of a craftsman into painting. The 
ancient supremacy in technique and manual 
cleverness was admitted, and the old conditions 
of life were not to be overlooked; but there 
was nothing in the former to induce despair. 
The painter could learn much by studying 
decoration as exemplified in the old objects 
of industrial art, and the artificer could learn 
much by going to the old masters for instruction 
in design. But both would be wrong if, instead 
of inspiration, they only found hints for imitation. 


Ar the quarterly meeting on Friday of the 
Devonshire County Council, the Main Roads 
Committee re-submitted a scheme for maintain- 
ing the rural main roads after 31st March next, 
the consideration of which was postponed from 
the last meeting of the council until the present. 
The scheme provided for taking the rural main 
roads out of the hands of the rural councils and 
replacing them under the direct control of the 
county council; for the division of the county 
into three districts, for each of which a county 
surveyor, three assistant surveyors, and five 
foremen should be appointed, each surveyor to 
receive a salary of £400 a year, with £80 besides 
office and clerical assistance ; also an allowance 
for necessary travelling expenses, and 10s. a 
night when from home; each assistant-surveyor 
£140 a year; each foreman 25s. per week. After 
a long discussion the scheme was adopted. 


LATEST PRICES. 


IRON, &c. . 
Per ton. a ton. 


-Rolled-Iron Joists, Belgian......... £515 0 to £6 0 0 
Rolled-Steel Joists, English. 8 0" OS, oon 
Wrought-Iron Girder Plates..... 515 0, 610 O 
Bar Iron, good Staffs wk, Uy 00'S eter 
Do., Lowmoor, Flat, Round, or 

BGQUare. sc, <.cidscs seem habre ne SEAT OO yy ele Oe 
Do., Welsh ...... scaseastaosne” “eal 3.36) 0-,,  BAT=6r 
Boiler Plates, Iron— 

South Stailgs:.c 5 icpbsavegcoeaugee * VSG yy, 5 0 

Best Snedshill ............ceecsscceeee 10:50 SO aoe 10 G8 


Angles 10s., Tees 20s. per ton extra. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, for bonding, &c., £6 15s. 0d. per ton. 
Builders’ Hoop Iron, galvanised, £15 10s. 0d. per ton. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheet Iron— 
No. 18 to 20. No. 22to 24. 


é6ft. to 8ft. long, inclusive Per ton. Per 
AUG OG, .c shes soc nae toe omen £1015 0 .,.£11 0 0 
Best Witt vs...0.5 shcasueae eee It 55050. p4e sOn0. 

Per ton. Per 
Cast-Lron Column3S...........c008 £6 0 0 to £810 0 
Cast-Iron Stanchions.....,....,....0+ 600, 810 0 
Cast-Iron Sash Weights ........... — yb 2G 

Cast-Iron Socket Pipes— 

3in. diameter ..... : 510.0 5° 5615-0 
MIN £6 Ginter tecctietaves , 55 0, 510 0 
Tin. to 24in. (all sizes) situ cA oO eg 5 5 0 
[Coated with composition, 2s. 6d. ton extra; turned 


Pig Iron— | Per ton. 
Gold Blast, Lilleshall .....,..... 5 105s. to 110s. 
Hot Blast, ditto. <..25.deccees 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 
Wrought-Iron Tubes—Discount off Standard Lists f.o.b. 
Gag-Tr bess .cciscciios op uosignageeteaet 75p.c. Fittings 77}p.c. 
Water-Lubes........cccseiessccseserere 70 w2ear 
Steam-Tubes......... Livbtenrdageshees ' 62% 7 65 
Galvanised Gas-Tubes ............ 60 * 
Galvanised Water-Tubes ......... 55 “59 57 
Galvanised Steam-Tubes ......... 45 # 47: 
wt. 5ewt. casks. 


Per ton. 

HUG SUD 0.3 agen tenesge shen acu RL eee to £23 0 0 
Sheet Lead, 3lb. per sq. » 1510 0 
» 1417 6 

» i710. 0 

» 5910 0 

4) 1 DL dO aay 

Tp oo GL It 8 
Do., English Ingots 93.2205, 0> 0 
Spelter, Silesian ........cccsccsssseecsce a 1D eT Be 
Per ton. 

Cut Clasp Nails, 3in. to 6in. ...... £815 0 , £915 0 
Cut Floor Brads .... ...:....sc.ccssevee 10-05, 9 10-0 


Wire Nails (Points de Paris)— 
0 tot. 8 69. 10 All 12 688 14 is BW... 
8/6 9/0 9/6 10/3 11/0 12/0 13/0 14/9 16/9 per cwt. 
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TIMBER. : 
Tue annual dinner of the Cardiff Master | Teak, Burmah..........-+.- per load £14 0 0 ,, £1510 O 
Builders’ Association was held at the Royal Hotel | _» Bee woe 992 en AO ad 0» 15,2 0 
on Thursday evening in last week. Mr. J. EB. | Quebec Pine, alloy ». "Sig 19 9 ehade e 
Turner, the president, occupied the chair. ‘ The ( Oukicn see 33. esis 8 Daye oe =e 
Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces’’ was proposed 59 DITCH 9. see estas Se tice! 2 aay, 3 6 
by Mr, A. J. Howell, and responded to by Major ” io ICL TALS | 29 aes : 5 4 4 410-0 
‘ ee eer re sive: 
E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. David | pantsic and Memel Oak 5 .. 2.26% 8 2 6 
Davies submitted the toast of ‘‘The Architects and os i Sie oes ee sedans ae ” ; “ a 
i 9 i i i Be (0): dane ove 
Engineers.”” Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Lath, Danio a oe oun Ger pit aeag 
in responding, referred to the recent architec- St. Petersbutg..ccnece. ” Oe 5 pS ene 
tural competition for the designs of the new | Greenheart ............. + 82050 Ss. 8 
municipal buildings. According to some people, | BOX........s-.:ss cesses ne 4 : : . cf es 
the question of the successful design was already 0. ea 
settled ; but there were opinions to the contrary, 0 6° 3 ¥en 6 
and if the advisers of the corporation in the 0:06 45, 0, 0 
matter had not yet spoken, he believed it to be 2 oe eee a 
most judicious and discreet to withhold criticism 0033, 004 
untilafter the pronouncement had been made. The : et 0; 050.=;, aed at 
architects of Cardiff had taken a very creditable | Walnut, Italian ............ 5, .. 0 0 3§,, 0 07 
part in the competition, and he hoped their work eg aoe" St. Petersburg Standard, 120—12ft. by lin. 
would not be utterly thrown away. Mr. Fawck- | 90 ¥pc0 Pine. ist £2015 0 to£2615 0 
ner (Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner) also eee Stents he See 15 5 O°, 47 15-0 
replied. Mr. W. Symonds: gave ‘*‘ The Cardiff 5 BIC Vis age ttarceoreees T AO 20.g, 72-04 : 0 
County OCouncil.’’ Councillors F. J. Veall and | Canada Spruce, 1st............. see 10:16°50'),5° 712 0 
. + i 2nd and: 8rd* «....sne sD ee 
J. W., Courtis also responded. Mr. E. W. M. Cor- | new Brunswick ssessesssssteccccn 715-05, 8 5 0 
: sae: 5 : 5 | Ne 
bett, in submitting ‘“‘ The Cardiff Master Builders’ | Riga o.0.....0.ccsccssscscscseseresesee 615-0 ,, 716 0 
Association,’’ said the speculative building trade | St. eeu pata ceup¥s ou tadh ve eeeap es ee ” i ci . 
of Cardiff could ‘not. have built. much less than | [iting sit. ees gee eee 
29,000 houses at a cost of £6,000,000 or more, | White Bea,.........s:ssssscsssecsssee 9°15 0 16 550 
while they were annually adding to the town | Battens, all sorts... - 600, 200 
something like 1,500 houses at between £300,000 | Flooring Boards, per square of gn Aa 20 ik * 
and £400,000. The president (Mr. J. E. Turner), TP gitar Cie Cee aly aa 070% 012 0 
Mr. J. Seymour Chubb, and Mr. George Couzens| Otherqualities 2. 0 BO? 6 6 6 
acknowledged the toast. ‘‘The Visitors’? was SrAkeh eS standard M :— : 
proposed by Mr. John Gibson, and responded to DED EO RDS ast fed feesncanc =e 3 
by Mr. A. Krauss, Bristol, and Me. T. W. David. | U-S- ditto... * bo gone aaa 
me, Momiel, brack icici. ciesesecactene 200 0 0 ,, 210 0 0 
x A 4 OILS. ss} 
The new fever hospital, Llandudno, is being |_. 
warmed and ventilated by. means of thioriawats Linseed .......... sre eeeeeeenene per ton. £1410 0 to £14 17 4 
by : : Rapeseed, English pale... ,, ... 00-4 eer Te 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied | ho. brown sss... » «25.100 5,” 9850 OD 
by Messrs, E. H. Shorland and Brother, of | Cottonseed, refined... = 14.100) ay) 16100 0 
Manchester. Olive, Spanish .....5....0.0.. 5 ie i 3 a : s : 
Both branches of the Manx Legislature met in deed Cochin a: 4) a B00 On ee 
Tynwald on Thursday in last week, at Douglas, | Do., Ceylon ves... ap one 0 5, 2210 0 
Lord Henniker presiding, when authority was given | Palm, Lagos...........c0.: 9 oe 2210 0 4, 23 0,0 
to the Douglas Corporation to borrow £17,600 for | Oleine.......ccceereseeeeese jy *.301 > ALO 2% 2 8 
the new municipal buildings and public library, | Lubricating U'S.............pergal. 0 6 3 4, “4 
pais 4 5 : ? | Petroleum, refined......... pobre) Oaths EO 0 rere 
£5,750 for the erection of a block of artisans’ 5 
. 5 : Tar, Stockholm............ perbarrel 10 0 ,, Or FF. 
dwellings, and about £7,000 to acquire property for Do., Archangel ........... ss) see O12 “Bay,  0N5>0 
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PROSPECTS. 


2 Ss making a forecast of any subject— 

weather, rainfall, business, or the crops 
---it is customary to take a few averages of 
the previous years on which to base it; and 
in the same manner, if we try to make a fore- 
cast of the architectural profession, it is 
necessary to see what: has been accomplished. 


We may consider the profession as influenced 


by the three great movements: Educational, 


the Commercial or Utilitarian, and the 
An attempt has been made of late 
_ years to place architecture upon a_ better 
footing as a profession—to give its members 
a higher social status—to improve the 
education of those who enter the busi- 
How far this endeavour has been 
So far 
as these efforts are directed to bring about 


Artistic. 


ness. 


Tewarded remains’ to be seen. 


an exclusive professional clique, asso- 


ciated with any one professional body—a 
favoured ‘‘ ring ”—there can bé little doubt of 
the result; success only will be attained by 
guarding all the approaches to the profes- 
sion, so that those who enter, irrespective of 
being a member of this or that society, will 
be guaranteed to be qualified in the éssentials 
There is a coterie who 
wish the test to be applied only to those who 
So one-sided a 


of the profession. 


enter their charmed circle. 
view of architects’ training will never do. 
Every man who enters the profession and 


practises must be examined, or the really 
able and artistic will be left outside. Already 


we see a reaction against what appears to 


be a professional monopoly. We mean the 


school of artist-craftsmen, who base archi- 
tecture on workmanship and personal skill. 
What has been truly called the “scholarship 
theory of architecture” has failed, and in its 
place has grown up a belief that the art 


rightly practised is an association of the 
Architecture is the 


several building trades. 

*‘ builded word”’ as “‘ literature is the written 
word,” so says one of the leaders of this 
view, and he is right. Then we live in the 
days of trade-unions and free trade, and 
these principles have begun to operate upon 
the profession of building. No man under 
this régime minds his own business. Division 
of labour has brought this result, that no 
man can be his own master. Individuality 
is getting more lost in this division of the 
trades. What has become individually im- 
possible is now tried to be gained collectively. 
And it is this reaction of one trade or craft 
on another that is leading to confusion. The 
architect finds it equally with every trade; 
he finds that the engineer, the manufacturer, 
the specialist in art have each to be reckoned 
with, limiting his own function. Irresistible 
facts, scientific and otherwise, condition his 
design at every step. But out of present 
conflict harmony will be restored by-and-by. 
The connection of the architectural pro- 
fession with many important movements of 
the day is one of some concern. It has 
fallen to the lot of the modern architect to 
develop and express some of the most recent 
activities of the age—hygienic, sanitary, 
social, and ameliorative—and the vast pro- 
duce of the markets of the world, the im- 
portation of cattle, live and dead stock, 
vegetables, and fruit and manufactures of 

_ all kinds have to be provided for. Depots 
_ and markets, abattoirs, and refrigerating 
_ requirements, far beyond our forefathers 
could have dreamt of, have been demanded, 
in which the builder’s art, if not the 
__ architect’s resources, are taxed. For these 
_ buildings, the architect has been called 
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upon to master numberless details. Hco- 
nomical construction of walls, floors, and 
roofs, doors and windows, with cavities 
for non-conducting materials in the case 
of cold-meat stores; overhead travellers and 
mechanical appliances for moving carcases 
and heavy loads, refrigerating apparatus, 
machinery of lifts, hoists, and other things 
have not only to be mastered before an 
architect can draw a line of his plan, but he 
is called upon to consider these several 
arrangements and appliances so as to incor- 
porate them in his deign—to make them, in 
fact, features of the architecture. The time 
has gone by when these things were passing 
through the tentative stage, when such a 
thing as an iron crane was stuck outside a 
building anywhere; when overhead travel- 
lers were fitted up after the builder had done 
his work; when a market building was built 
like a railway station, or a factory was 
nothing more than a shed with openings 
evenly spaced, divided by pilasters. Now 
each kind of structure, however common- 
place or however sordid and repulsive in 


its use—like an abattoir — must have a 


shape and form of its own, and the architect 
who has not mustered this elementary con- 
dition of his art has yet a great deal to 
learn. Why it should be that the engineer who 
contracts for an engine or apparatus should 
also devise the scheme of building—that the 


railway engineer should be intrusted with 


railway stations and bridges and even hotels, 


and that many manufacturers find it to their 


advantage to design their own buildings, is 
a question that is not flattering to the 


architect, and only indicates the desire of 


our commercial companies and manu- 
facturers that their buildings should be 
designed by men who know the raison d’etre 
of the trade or commercial requirements. 


~The man who knows architecture simply as 
a matter of orders or styles; who thinks he 


has discharged his professional duty if he 
designs a factory simply as a brick shell 


with floors and staircases, relying upon the 


engineer to fit up the necessary machinery, 
gearing, and overhead pulleys and apparatus, 
is not the man the manufacturer or com- 


mercial company wants. It is like employing 


two architects where one should be sufficient. 
The engineer and boiler-fitter have probably 
to take down partitions, or to make larger 
entrances and alter floors—in fact, to pull 
down and reconstruct what the architect has 
done, and, therefore, the cost is increased. 
We know of many instances in which the 
architect’s work has had to be done over 
again, Solidly-built structures have had to 
be knocked about to enable the boilers to be 
introduced. « Again, the arrangemient of belt- 
ing and pulleys in workshops often requires 
alteration; belt-holes in the floors are 
necessary to be made, and other details 
which might have been all provided for if 
the architect had been acquainted with the 
mechanical wants. ae 

Since the introduction of electric power 


in workshops an important question has 
arisen as to the design of buildings of 


this sort: the walls and roofs may: be lighter, 
and less room is necessary in the’ ground 


floor. The motors are small. In great 
clothing factories, as we see in the 
Yorkshire towns, hundreds of sewing- 
machines, band knife-saws, and other 


tools are driven by electric motors and shaft- 
ing, these being placed under the floors ; the 
machinery is nearly all out of sight, ‘The 
result is that much lighter factories are re- 
quired than those originally erected, as the 
loads are smaller, and the same thick walls 
and heavy pillars are not wanted. The ques- 
tion for the architect here is simple shafting 
and belting versus electric driving. A small 
building may be more profitably fitted with 
the former; but in the erection of new large 
factories or workshops the electric power is 
more economical, and the working éxpenses 
are reduced proportionately. Also in the old 


buildings vibration had to be provided against — 
which was set up by the belting; but an 
electric cable is not only lighter, it does not 
cause tremor. We mention these details as 
bearing on the design. In workshops where 
heavy weights are lifted and carried, the 
electric overhead traveller, now used largely 
in America, is rapidly supplanting the 
old rope-driyen crane, and is working a 
revolution in the mode of construction of 
foundries and workshops. Who knows but 
that in a few years we shall see electric 
motors employed in various trades and manu- 
factures, altering entirely the construction 
and equipment of buildings? sehaics 

Taking the class of buildings which 
minister to health and cleanliness, like work- 
houses, hospitals, and baths, &c., the advance 
made has been rapid. Clinical medicine and 
the healing art have entirely revolutionised 
the old ideas of hospital plan and construc- 
tion. Compare, for example, the older build- 
ings erected in the early part of the century 
with those of recent construction, such as the 
large fever hospitals at Hither Green, near 
Lewisham, and Tooting. In these buildings 
hygienic construction has been developed to 
a degree exceeding the architect’s expecta- 
tions. Science and nursing requirements 
have outstripped him, and we cannot 
yet boast of the architecture of our 
hospitals as an artistic expression. Before 
long we may see a group of pavilions even 
on the échelon plan treated architecturally, 
andin a few of the latest buildings there are 
evidences of a better understanding between 
medical requirements and art. A new 
departure seems to be taken in providing 
buildings on the large: hotel system for the 
working classes. Lord Rowton’s liberal 
schemes for providing accommodation on 
this plan, both near King’s Cross, and just 
lately at Newington, are steps in the solution 
of a great social problem. The promoters 
of these schemes have been endeavouring to 
provide for a large mass of our great city 
toilers the comfort of a club or hotel life. 
Provision for buying and cooking their own 
food, large dining-room accommodation, 
amusements and recreation, and cubicles for 
single men are provided. This problem is a 
new oneinarchitecture. Our great ‘‘ metro- 
poles” or hotels, where luxurious accommo- 
dation and living are to be found, stand 
on a ‘different level. They are erected 
by rich landowners on seaside sites or 
by companies in our large cities, and 
they are easily put into palatial form. Archi- 
tectural embellishment and luxurious fitting- 
up are not spared, and ample means are 
forthcoming ; but ina huge working man’s 
‘‘metropole”’ the difficulty is to make the 


‘simple structure and plan tell or express 


itself agreeably. These are a few instances 
in which utilitarian and. commercial objects 
have come before the architect. That he has 
been fully prepared to make the most of his 
new materials we cannot admit; but there 
seems a desire to grapple with these problems 
in a more honest and true art spirit. 

The late terrible destruction of a densely- 
built part of the Metropolis by fire is a 
warning that in structural science we have 
something yet to learn from the past. What 
we have done in this direction has been too 
much in piecemeal. We have excellent fire- 
resisting materials, but have not used them 
to the best advantage. Itis clear, also, that 
while we have been improving and patenting 
inventions, we have: left unguarded the 
openings and channels through which the 
enemy advances. But we have so recently 
dealt with the subject, we say no more here. 
One other enemy almost as insidious and 
destructive of our buildings is the advertising 
hoarding. It is a product of our commercial 
and competitive age which the architect will 
probably have to deal with in the future: 
how to restrain it or to make less offensive and 
obtrusive to our sight. The illuminated 
advertisements of beef products, pills, and. 


soap are now threatening the facades and 
sky-lines of our finest squares and thorough- 
fares; even the Athens of the North has only 
just averted the infliction of these commercial 
entrepreneurs by the opposition of the Lord 
Provost and municipal authorities. ~ 

Scientific classification and administration 
are other facts which the architect is called 
upon to learn. A large proportion of his 
buildings are intended to accommodate a 
number of rooms and persons having dif- 
ferent functions. A municipal building, for 
instance, has to provide for various officials, 
and these have to be classified in the place. 
The hospital has also to be arranged on an 
administrative basis for different classes of 
patients, and the offices are arranged to 
afford economical administration. In short, 
the principle of classification enters very 
largely into various kinds of modern build- 
ings hike schools and libraries, and the archi- 
tect who is ignorant of the functions and 
requirements of those he has to provide for 
is hopelessly at sea, dnd cannot possibly 
design his buildings to meet the wants of our 
age. We have pointed toa few of the more 
important of the new conditions and move- 
ments which affect the architect. Whether 
or not he will grasp them and turn them to 
account is a question of time. At present 
there is a great deal of friction, if not inertia, 
to be overcome. Society likes to move in old 
or new grooves; architects are wedded to 
particular schools and styles ;—so there is also 
a strong personal equation to be reckoned 
with with the crafts contending for collective 
arrangements—a power which shall recoup 
them for the loss of their individual position. 
It is rather hard to see how the future will 
be cast ; but these are all agencies in the out- 
look of the next few years. 
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THE BATTERSEA PUBLIC BATHS AND 
WASHHOUSES COMPETITION. 


ae three premiated designs for these 

__baths are on view at the Municipal 
Buildings, Lavender Hill. These have been 
awarded the premiums of £100, £50, and 
£25; the first to Mr. F. J. Smith, of Great 
George-street, the second to Mr. J. Hatchard 
Smith, F.R.1.B.A., and the third to Mr. A. 
Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A. We hardly 
understand on what principle the assessor 
in this case has made his selection, if the 
terms of the instructions are adhered 
to. Both the second and third haye un- 
questionable merits of plan and design 
which appear to us to have been underrated, 
as we shall point out after describing the main 
features of the plans. 

The first premiated plan, as in all the 
three others, places the large swimming-bath 
along Cringle-street facing north. It is 150ft. 
by 00ft., with an’ official corridor on the 
south side. The reading-room, of the size 
prescribed, occupies the acute angle between 
Cringle-street and Battersea Park-road, and 
runs to a point—an unsatisfactory mode of 
returning the two fronts, and contrary to 
the conditions, which say the public read- 
img-room should be on the first floor with the 
committee and club rooms, &c. The main 
entrance to the swimming-bath is on the 
Cringle street front, near this angle. Close toit 
is a small entrance to the reading-room. The 
slipper -baths for women, first and second 
classes, adjoin the reading-roomon the Batter- 
sea Park-road front, with entrance, and one 
ticket office is placed between it and the 
men's entrance to their slipper-baths, which 
are located on the south side. Adjoining 
these entrances are the superintendent's 
office and stairs to offices at the south-east 
corner. There is also a stair entrance to 
gallery, adjoining the women’s entrance in 
Battersea Park-road. The slipper-bath en- 
trances give access also to the swimming-bath 
atone corner. The washhouse, with 67 drying 
horses and laundry, are placed at the other 
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end on south side, a space intervening 
between the washhouse block and the men’s 
slipper-baths. A separate entrance at the 
end of main front in Cringle-street is pro- 
vided to washhouse, and the artists’ rooms 
and separate artists’ corridor abut on the end 
of swimming-bath. On the first floor over 
the men’s slipper-baths is the establish- 
ment laundry and towel-room, and the 
superintendent’s apartments and committee- 
room face Battersea Park-road. The lighting 
to slipper- baths and waiting-rooms is by sky- 
light. The section shows an iron rib roof 
over large swimming-bath. We certainly 
object to the position and shape.of the 
reading-room on ground, floor; the windows 
on both sides come too close to the acute 
corner, and would be seen through ; the club 
room, too, at end of large bath and behind 
entrance hall, is small, and it would have 
been better placed above. The walls of main 
fronts are built to the outer limit of the 
boundaries, and thereby lose the effect that 
would be gained by setting back a little. 
The Battersea Park-road front is unrelieved 
and flat, and the squareness of the reading- 
room is sacrificed. The elevations have 
ornamental gables, and are treated in a 
Renaissance style. The plans are neatly 
drawn and coloured, and the details have 
been fairly worked out. A correspondent 
writes expressing doubts whether this design 
can be carried out as planned, as it infringes 
the L.C.C. regulations requiring the entrances 
and exits to be in different streets. 

The design by Mr. J. Hatchard Smith 
places the main elevation towards Battersea 
Park-road, and the author has avoided the 
acute and unpleasant sharpness of a straight 
wall by breaking up his front with the various 
entrances to the baths and in preserving right 
angles. This has been done at a little 
sacrifice of breadth, but the result is more 
architectural. The entrances from _ this 
front give access to the swimming-bath, 
men and women’s slipper-baths, reading 
and club-room. One of the main features 
of the plan is a large entrance-hall to the 
swimming-bath at this end of it, the men’s 
cloak or swimming club-room, lavatories, 
&c., being put at the corner of the site. The 
entrance to men and women’s slipper-baths 
are separated by the ticket office, and have 
separate vestibules and halls, each with its 
own waiting-room at end; and the super- 
intendent’s office is placed centrally, so as to 
allow of one supervision—a very desirable 
point. The women’s first and second-class 
baths are on south side, and the men’s adjoin 
with a small light area between. - The 
closets are well ventilated into open areas. 
The author has considered also the use of 
the large bath for entertainments. The 
large vestibule at the main front before 
mentioned, and the staircase at the extreme 
and alternate corners, together with lavatory 
accommodation, &c., enable a large assembly 
to disperse without danger, in addition to the 
exits on ground floor. The public laundry 
and washhouse is placed, as in the last, at the 
west end approached from Cringle-street. 
This part of the plan has been well con- 
sidered ; the entrance corridors are so planned 
as to prevent confusion and crossing, the 
women entering by one entrance and leaving 
by another. The author here introduces a 
créche and waiting-room near entrance, with 
closet and lavatory accommodation. ‘The 
establishment laundry is below the entrance 
to slpper-baths; a towel lift from the 
laundry in basement to superintendent's 
office on ground floor is a good point of some 
value which other plans do not show. Sub- 
ways communicate with them. One omission 
on this plan is an official corridor con- 
necting the baths and washhouses. Again, 
we notice that the committee and super- 
intendent’s rooms are well situated on 
the first floor, approached by a staircase 


as required leading from entrance-hall, and 


i the w.c. and lavatory accommodation for the 
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committee are well placed and ventilated. 
The library and club-room are on the first 
floor also. These rooms are of the required 
size. The plans show all square rooms—an 
advantage we have poined out. The style 
adopted in the elevations and perspective, 
despite good drawing, is of a too Domoastie 
character. : 

The design marked ‘“M,” by Mr. A. 
Hessell Tiltman, is characterised by ability. — 
The corner between the two fronts is rounded, — 
and the swimming-bath is pushed farenough _ 
to the east to give space for the women’s — 
slipper - baths, with an entrance from 
Cringle-street, an entrance to the establish- 
ment-hall as well as a stair approach 
to gallery, thus enabling the assembly 
to divide itself easily. The public wash— 
house for 60 washers, 65ft. by 40ft., is at. 
the south-west corner, with a separate corridor 
access and ironing-room in front on one side. 
On the south side at the other end of site are 
the men’s slipper-baths, well arranged with — 
their own entrance from Battersea Park- 
road, also to the swimming-bath through an 
entrance hall. At the extreme south, and 
on this front, is the stair approach to read- 
ing-room, and there is also a good stair 
access to gallery of large swimming-bath. 
These form a recessed part of the elevation 
on this side, and are treated externally in 
a distinct manner. The end of large bath 
or hall is ingeniously canted, and at the 
corner between the main fronts is a male 
performers’ club-room and conveniences, 
with distinct entrance for artists in the 
Battersea Park-road front. Another entrance 
to hall is obtained between the canted end of 
hall and the artists’ club-room. The swim- 
ming-bath or entertainment hall, of the 
specified size of pond, has 114 movable 
dressing - boxes. The ticket office serves 
for the large bath and the men’s slipper- 
baths. A gallery surrounds the larger 
bath on three sides, and approached by two 
entrances at each alternative end—one in the 
Battersea-road and the other in Cringle- 
street. The swimming-bath or hall is lighted 
on both sides and at end, The iron roof 
comprises a wide centre span over main bath 
with two small spans over the side galleries 
with iron columns supporting the trusses, 
which is more pleasing than a single-span roof 
over the whole. The public reading-room is 
in the first floor over entrance-hall and 
offices, and has a separate entrance, as before 
stated. There is also a committee-room. At 
the other end, a créche 3dft. by 18ft. is 
shown over the washhouse waiting-hall— 
perhaps a less desirable place than the 
ground floor, The entrance to wash- 
house and ticket-office and matron’s roomare ~ 
well placed, and the ticket office serves also 
for entrance to women’s slipper-baths. The 
establishment laundry is in the basement. 
There are subways. for pipes below the 
dressing~boxes, and the whole of the engi- 
neering details are well studied. The plan has 
a working corridor on the south side of swim- 
ming-bath, returning at the end between the 
women’s slipper-baths and washhouse. Hach 
washing compartment includes two troughs 
for washing and rinsing, the other for boiling, 
and two drying horses. The exterior is 
appropriate, and handled with much breadth; 
the corner to main fronts assumes a circular 
shape above, and is roofed by a flat cupola. 
The main gable of hall to Battersea Park- 
road is well broken, and the drawings are 
effectively tinted in sepia. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARCHES IN - 
CONCRETE.—XYV. 


A bed has been pointed out that, so far as general 

dimensions, proportions, and form or profile 
of the experimental arches may be regarded, the 
only difference between them was that the 
wrought-steel structure was given a polygonal, 
instead of a circular, shape. The skeleton eleva- 
tion of the half-arch in Fig, 1 illustrates this 
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very clearly, and.also the braced trussed staging | position of any or of all the loads, yet the values 


which was erected to support the platform 


successive tiers. 
nected with the 
form instead of the parabolic, and even the 
circular, which should be noticed, as it tends to 
counterbalance to some extent the greater facility 
afforded by it for the building up and erection of 
the work. The flange-plates and angle-steels 
bend to a more or less degree as the loads increase, 
and ultimately secondary stresses, and, conse- 
quently, additional deflections, take place. In 
determining the sectional area of the ribs, the unit 
Stress was made equal to five tons per square 
inch for a working load of 1°12 tons per 
lineal foot. A detail cf the elevation of 
a part of the rib to an enlarged scale 
is shown in Fig. 2. Notwithstanding the 
comparatively small depth of the rib, small 
angle steel stiffeners, SS, measuring 2?in. by 
22in. by 3%sin. are riveted to the web at intervals 
of 4ft. 6in. The stiffeners are double, one upon 
each side of the web of the rib, and were not 
shown on the cross-sections of the arch given in 
our last article, to avoid confusing the figures. 


The steel rib was articulated or hinged at both 
Springings, but continuous at the crown, and the 
arrangement for effecting the pivoting so as to 
allow of the slight degree of motion required is 
shown in Fig. 3. A pair of similar castings, 
a and }, bear one upon the upper and the other 
against the lower half of a steel pin 3in. in dia- 
meter. The rib is bolted to the upper casting a, 
sand the lower 4 is connected in a similar manner 
to the solid stonework of the ab<tment, and the 
dine A B represents the axis of the arch. In this 
manner the rib, under the influence of increasing 
loads, can move a little round its pivot as a 
‘common centre, and thus, so to speak, accommo- 
date itself to the varying conditions of the load- 
ing. As the whole subject of hinged arches is 
rather complicated, and presents many difficulties 
to the beginner, a few words of practical informa- 
tion and advice will not be superfluous, In the first 
place, arches may be divided into four classes :— 
(1) Arches without pivots, (2) arches with one pivot, 
(3) arches with two pivots, and (4) arches with 
three pivots. Taking each of these in progressive 
order, let AEB in Fig. 4 represent the axis or 
centre line of an arched rib solidly fixed at the 
ends, and Pa load at any point above the arch. 
If, as occurs with two of the other classes which 
will be investigated, the reactions meeting at the 
point P passed through the points A and B—that 
is, through the terminations of the neutral axis 
ot the rib—the problem would be much simpler 
of solution. But they do not, but really take the 
direction of lines which may be situated either 
above or below those terminal points. The inter- 
section of the reactions with the loads placed at 
different points of the arch will occur along a 
certain curve or locus, which can be found by 
an intricate and tedious mathematical investiga- 
tion, which is too elaborate to be entered into at 
present. Suffice it to say, that for all practical 
purposes this curve, under certain conditions 
which prevail with sufficient accuracy in properly 
designed and constructed metal arches, assumes 
the form of a straight line, which is represented 
in Fig. 4 by the line CD. To find the exact 
position of locus CD, put +r = rise of the arch 
and « the distance of the line CD above the axis 
at the crown E. Then we have— 
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This is the equation of a straight line parallel 
to AB. If, then, we knew the vertical distances 
or ordinates above or below the points A and B, 
the direction of 
could be found, and the resulting stresses through- 
out the arch calculated by moments or by dia- 
gram. Let 2, and x, equal these distances, which 
will not be the same ; put s for the half-span of 
the arch, and d for the distance of the load from 


_the centre of the rib, then the value of 2, 18 given 


by the equation— 
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It must be borne in mind that, although one 


_ point in the reaction lines is at the intersection of 


Bie 
Beaty: 


the vertical load line and the straight line or locus 


already determined, and is thus found for any 


the resultants of the load P 


PP, | of x, and x, must be found separately for all the 
upon which the testing loads were accumulated in | loads. 
There is a disadvantage con- | the ends of the axis A and B, there is, therefore, 
employment of the polygonal | in addition to the vertical and horizontal com- 


Since the reactions do not pass through 


ponents of the reaction, a bending moment which 
varies as the position of the load changes, and 
must each be sufficient to maintain the direction 
of the ends of the arch constant and invariable. 
This is equivalent to stating that the bending 
moment must be of a magnitude sufficiently great 


to insure thatthe tangents at the ends of the arched 
ribs shall have a constant direction. According to 
the position of the load, z, may be positive, and 
% negative—that is, one may be above one of the 
points A or B, and the other below it, or both 
above or both below. Type (2), or the arch with 
only one hinge, is so rarely used, that it may be 
passed over, and we may take up number (3), 
which is the most used of all of them. 
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Referring to Fig. 5, in which the arch is 
pivoted at the supports A and B, it will be at 
once seen that we have more data at our command 
for calculation than in the former case. For any 
position of a given load, P, the resultant pressure 
must, in order to insure equilibrium, pass through 
the pivots at A and B; and thus we have one 
point in each of the two resultant reactions 
determined d priori. If we know the exact 
position of the load P upon the locus or line C D, 
which, in this instance, is a curved, and nota 
straight line, as in type (1), our difficulties would 
be speedily at an end. As it is, the different 
points in this curve are best obtained analytically 
by the aid of the calculus ; but it will be sufficient 
for our purpose: to give the result in sucha simple 
form as will enable our younger readers to make 
the necessary calculations themselves. Employing 
the same notation as before, and taking z as the 
ordinate, measured as shown in Fig. 5, we haye— 

Le 82182 Sens 
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It is obvious that by shifting the position of 
the load P,—that is, taking as many values for d 
as may be desired—we can obtain as many points 
as we please in the line or locus C D, and it can 
be located and drawn in to any wished-for 
degree of accuracy and minuteness. Having 
located the curve CD, suppose it were required to 
determine the resultant pressures and vertical 
reactions due to the action of another load P,. 
Draw a vertical line through the point where the 
weight is situated on the arch to meet the locus 
on the point P,. From P! plot off to any con- 
venient scale P, T equal to the weight, and, from 
the same point draw the lines P, A and P, B, 
which will give the directions, but the directions 
only, ot the resultant pressures. From the point 
T draw T V parallel to P, B, then the lines T V 
and P, V will give the amounts of the resultant 
pressures at B and A. Draw VN parallel to 
AB, and P, N and N T are the vertical reactions 
at A and B.* 

There remains now only type (4) to be con- 
sidered, which is the simplest of all. It is 
represented in Fig. 6, and is closely analogous in 
principle to a pair of straight rafters, one of 
which has one endat A, the other one at B, and 
both have a joint intersection at E, while the 
thrust at the abutments is substituted for the rod 
in the roof. In Fig. 6 it will be seen that we 
have another point through which one of the 
resultant reactions must pass. That point is the 
third pivot placed at the crown of the arch. Let 
P represent any weight situated at any point of 
the rib, and let a vertical line, P W, be drawn 
through the point. Through the pivots A and E 
draw a line, and prolong it to meet the vertical, 
and from the pivot B draw BP, or from P draw 
PB. IfPW be made equal to the load P, and 
the same lines drawn as in the left half of Fig. 5, 
then PR and RW are the resultant pressures at 
Aand B, P V and V W the corresponding vertical 
reactions, and R Y the horizontal thrust. 

We may now consider, having rejected the 
arches belonging to the (2) class, which of the . 
remaining three possesses the best claim to prac- 
tical consideration, and is the best adapted for 
practical use. It is not possible to lay down too 
hard and fast a line upon this question. For 
bridges of comparatively limited spans, and in 
which the live or moving load bears a large pro- 
portion to the dead load or insistent weight of 
the structure, the arch with three pivots (4) one 
at the crown and one at each springing, is not so 
well adapted for uss as the first and third 
types. ‘T'he introduction of the additional pivot 
at the crown diminishes the rigidity of 
the rib, and, in fact, causes the whole 
structure to become somewhat rickety. But 
should the conditions become reversed, that is, 
should there be no moving load, or should it bear 
but a small proportion to the dead load, then the 
fourth type will answer very well, both as regards 
economy and other features. The arch hinged 
only at the springings, and continued over the 
crown, appears to be the one most employed by 
engineers at present, and deservedly so. “At the 
same time, class (1), which may be termed the 
primitive type, has always given complete satis- 
faction, whether as a roadway ora railway bridge, 
and for large spans, is quite as economical, and a 
great deal stiffer than any other. It is, neverthe- 
less, unquestionably out of date, and in future 
the selection will lie between the third and fourth 


* Those who wish to study this subject further should 
read the works of W. M. Patton, A. Jay, Du Bois, 
Malvyerd, A. Howe, W. H. Warren, W. Ritter, W. Burr, 
H. Greene, and other writers. 
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class. It may be remarked that the function per- 
formed by the web of the rib is common to all, 
and therefore, it does not enter into competition 
in making a choice of one type or the other. A 
word or two about stresses caused by variation of 
temperature. In the three-pivoted arch, these 
are equal to zero, since, as already explained, 
each semi-arch can rotate slightly, but at the 
same time freely, about its pivots and thus 
nullify all changes of form due to alterations in 
temperature. But stresses of temperature are set 
up in the arch with two pivots, whether the 
temperature rise or fall, the only difference con- 
sisting in the fact that if a rise occasions 
positive stresses in the flanges, a corresponding 
fall will induce equal ones of the same amount, 
but opposite in sense or character. It must be 
remembered that temperature stresses must be 
added to those already found for the two descrip- 
tions of loading to obtain the total stresses on 
different parts of the arch. The weak point in 
the unpivoted arch (class 1) is that the tem- 
perature stresses are excessive when compared 
with those of the pivoted type, and there is no 
doubt that this feature is the principal cause of its 
use being discontinued. ‘These stresses, similarly 
to those due to the action of the dead and live 
loads, will not pass through the ends of the axis 
of the rib. 

During the testing of the steel arch experi- 
mented upon, observations were made to ascertain 
and record the vertical and horizontal deflections 
at certain fixed points previously selected along 
the longitudinal axis, and also the angular dis- 
placements at the same points, due to the different 
rates of loading. From these observations, 
formule were deduced, and tables calculated 
which enabled certain constants to be computed, 
which would serve for other examples, and effect 
a consequently large saving in time and labour. 
The results of these tests will be briefly described, 
and some remarks and comments made thereon 
in our next and concluding article. a 


SO —_______ 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 

A RETROSPECT of the closing year shows it 
od to have been one of the*busiest in building 
operations of many tabulated, whilst there 
is every prospect of 1898 being another record 
year. The standard or minimum wage for masons 
has not advanced; but the maximum is 103d., and 
other trades share in the general advance. The 
works which have made progress during the year 
are still far from completion, being of unusual 
magnitude. The new North Bridge has been 
completed so far as it can be, pending the com- 
pletion of the new work at its extremities. The 
reconstruction of the railway buildings has also 
made good progress, and the various platforms 
have been made. The whole range will be 
under glass, and the sheds will extend far 
to east and west of the bridge. The external 
appearance will be much’ the same as for- 
merly. The extensive series of roofs is carried 
on lattice girders and strong iron pillars about 
30ft. apart, and the glazing (which is the Peni- 
cuik patent) is interrupted only by gutters of no 
great breadth. The height is not such as to 
obstruct a view of the arches of the bridge, and, 
provided some better arrangement than formerly 
is made to keep the surface clean, the great field 
of glass will not be so much of an eyesore as it 
has been. The building, at the north end, now 
makes some appearance at street level, and what 
may be styled the basement is complete on th 
railway side. The company, it appears, having 
purchased the Waterloo Hotel, intend to fit up 
their offices there, thus giving the whole of the 
building at the north end of the bridge to the pur- 
poses of the hotel. This arrangement will make 
an important addition to the work of the coming 
year, as much alteration will be required. The 
past year is memorable for the opening of the 
McEwan Hall, begun seven years ago, and which 
has been well illustrated in the Buirprnc News. 
Although the ground plan appears simple enough, 
the interior is unique in its proportions and 
probably unequalled in the splendid design of its 
decorative detail. The foundations of the new 
fever hospital have been laid, and work of a 
similar kind has been carried on during the year 
in connection with the extension of the Municipal 
Offices. 

Another important addition to the architecture 
of the city has been made during the year in the 
new Prudential Insurance Buildings at the south- 
east corner of St. Andrew’s-square. The edifice 


is now completed in the mason-work, and is 
notab'e forthe contrast in its style as compared 
with any of the buildings in the square. Its most 
characteristic features are the large, wide open- 
ings of the ground floor, partly fitted for shops, 
and the many vertical pilaster divisions over this 
floor, which terminate above a very heavy 
cornive in arcading ornamented with vigorous 
sculptured panels. These at some distance 
appear to be intended for tongues of flame, but 
closer inspection shows them to be sculptured 
foliage of Gothic character—in either case appro- 
priate emblems for the decoration of a fire and 
life insurance institution. The whole is an inter- 
esting combination of Gothic proportions and 
Classical details. The base, or ground floor, is 
polished red granite, which, in strong light, is 
hardly distinguishable from the polish2d red sand- 
stone above. The best feature is the angle turret, 
and its treatment of the corner, which is very 
happily designed. The lower portion of the 
octagon is not, as usual, carried up throughout, 
but is transformed into a similar octagon —with 
the angle over the c-ntre of the face beneath— 
with ingenious devices, which make the top lively 
with balconies, gables, &c. 

The building of the Equitable Insurance at the 
north corner of the square is now well above 
foundations, and will also make a notable addi- 
tion. It is being carried out in the red freestone, 
from one or other of the Dumfriesshire quarries. 
The demand for this stone is very great, and new 
quarries are being opened. 

The Standard Insurance Company, it is said, 
will reconstruct their premises at the north-west 
corner of the square. The Scottish Provident 
Society are enlarging their premises, which 
adjoins the remaining corner. This corner 
house is the one occupied by David Hume when 
he left the Old Town for the New. It is much 
disfigured on both frontages by the shop and 
shop floors above, which leave little but the 
upper floor and gable visible, and the sooner the 
reconstruction of this remaining corner is in 
hand the better. 

The conversion of the old tramways into the 
cabled system has been proceeding, and is well 
forward with the engine stations. The number 
of tenements of middle-class. and workmen’s 
houses erected during the past year is very large, 
but houses of the highest class have not been 
many. The U.P. Church, having sold their 
church in Infirmary-street, the building is now 
fitted up for the Working Men’s Club. The new 
church is built in Fountain Hall-road, in Early 
English Gothic, with wide nave and narrow 
passage aisles, a hall, and other accessories. 
The Free Tron congregation has left the 
church- in Chambers-street, disposed of for 
business premises, and is building a new 
church on the Dalkeith-road. One new school 
has been added during the year in Preston- 
street, to accommodate about 1,000 pupils, at a 
cost of £15,000, and the end of school-building 
is not yet. 

The Gas Trust are in terms for the purchase 
of part of the Grantham estate as site for new 
gasworks, which means anothor large outlay for 
the advantage of the building trades. It is said by 
those who ought to know, that this great scheme 
can be carried out without adding to the rates. 
Nothing has surprised the public more than the 
great increase in consumption of gas within the 
city, despite the increasing demand for the elec- 
tric light, the increase on last quarter alone having 
been upwards of 2,000,000c.ft. It is accounted 
for by the increasing number of gas-engines and 
cooking ranges. The presént electric plant is 
inadequate to supply the demand for the light, 
and a new station in another quarter of the town 
is to be provided. The new hospital for the Castle 
barracks is far advanced, but not finished suffi- 
ciently to say how it may affect the appearance of 
this interesting feature. Its altitude, in any case, 
will be an advantage, and will make the large block 
of street-like buildings on the west less conspicu- 
ous. So far the new building is of the plainest 
possible description. The Royal Engineers, cr 
whoever is architect for this military post, are not 
happy in their architecture as a rule, and the 
Cockburn Association have been instrumental in 
preventing an addition being made to the barracks 
on the south side of the Castle-road, where the 
married soldiers reside. 

No progress, seemingly, has been made during 
the year, in solution of the difficulty of finding a 
site for the Usher Hall. The difficulty lies in 
finding a desirable site which will not cost as 
much or more than the hall itself. The site at the 


anal basin cannot be had from the N. B. Ry. 
Co. The most economical and central site is the 
one in Chambers-street, where the hall would be 
‘a fitting companion to the Industrial Museum 


and University buildings, and within easy dis- 


tance of the Uouncil Chamber. Another site, 
less costly than others, is spoken of in George- 


street, where St. Andrew’s Church now stands. — 


It is said that the congregation are not indisposed 
to migrate to a more accessible neighbourhood 
farther west, and that £14,000 would be reqnired 
for it, and probably as much more-for premises 
behind the church. 

The new North Bridge-street buildings cannot 
be much longer delayed; but in this matter also 
no decision has been come to, and it seems likely 
that nothing will be gained by rejecting the offer 
of Mr. Moss for purchasing the site for £200,000. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF SCOTLAND*. 


| WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


Mee DAVID MACGIBBON AND . 
THOMAS ROSS have just produced the ~ 


third volume of their replete history of what 
remains of the Church buildings of Scotland 
from the Earliest Christian times to the 
17th century. The present book, in con- 
cluding the work, opens with the Late Pointed 
Gothic Period, and ‘‘ from the series of examples 
given in this volume there can scarcely be any 
question as to the gradual deterioration of 
ecclesiastical architecture which occurred gene- 
rally throughout Scotland during the latter half 
of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth 
centuries, and it is certainly surprising to find 
some exceptionally good work in a few structures 
of that period.’’ French influence rightly 
accounts for much of this excellence, and 
‘““latterly the office of King’s French master- 
mason became a regular Court appointment, and 
the position was held by several Frenchmen.’’ 
James IV. and James V. both employed master- 
masons from France, and the Merliouns, a family 
distinguished in this connection, are found still 
at Linlithgow, Dunbar, Ravenscraig, Perth, and 
other places. : 

No new churches of great scale were under- 
taken during the Late Gothic period. Some of 
the older buildings were either reconstructed or 
restored. The largest new church of this time 
is that of Trinity College in Edinburgh, founded 
by the widowed Queen of James II. ‘The eccle- 
siastical edifices north of the Border, generall 
speaking, are usually much smaller than Englis 
churches, and often consist of a nave without 
aisles, or transepts and choir minus the nave. 
Many, no doubt, were intended by their designers 
to have been cruciform, but, for various reasons, 
have never been completed. The French fancy 
for the apse is often realised in Scotland, and this 
feature is distinctly characteristic of the Late 
Pointed period in Scotland. Another and mo 


distinguishing mark of this Scottish style is the — 


vaulting, the pointed barrel vault being almost 
universally employed. Domestic features of an 


architectural kind were freely imported into 


ecclesiastical buildings, such as the barrel vault 


carrying a stone roof, a very notable and common ~ 


arrangement. The windows had to be kept low 
down to permit of the main vault springers 
starting clear of their heads. The intersection of 
vaulting gave way to superficial surface ribs of 
an ornamental kind, but which structurally serve 
no purpose. A roof of carefully-wrought flag- 
stones arranged in courses was the common 


mode, and sometimes the stones were hollowed in — 


the centre to carry the water away from the 
joints. At Rosslyn the same stone which forms 
the interior vault is made also to form the ontside 
roof, the exterior pitch of the roof being curved 
like the interior. This, however, is quoted as an 
exceptional instance. Generally speaking, there is 
little connection in matters of detail between the 
contemporary church work in England and France 
with the Late work in Scotland, though examples 
of Flamboyant tracery may be described as not 
very uncommon. j 

The present series of buildings illustrated are 


Paisley Abbey, which it will be remembered, has — 
a very remarkable triforium, with semicircular — 


openings filled with pointed arches and cuspings, 
in design not unlike the plainer triforium at 


* The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, from the ~ 


Earliest Christian Times to the Seventeenth Century. 
By Davin MacGisson and. Tuomas Ross. Vol. II, 
Edinburgh: Dayid Douglas. 1897. 
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ST. SALVATOR’S CHAPEL, ST. ANDREW’S. 


Dunkeld Cathedral in Perthshire. This church 
is a ruin only now, but it is possessed of the 
greatest interest, as mainly representing the Third 
Pointed period. Passing Iona Cathedral and 
St. Machais Cathedral, Old Aberdeen, St. J ohn’s, 
Perth, and the famous Dundee Church Tower, 
we arrive in the book at the celebrated Collegiate 
Church of Rossyln, from which the authors have 
lent us two of their sketches, reproduced among 
our lithographs to-day. In some respects this is 
the most remarkable piece of architecture in 
Scotland, and had the church been finished in the 
same spirit as that in which it was so far carried 
out, it would have gone a long way towards 
realising a poet’s dream in stone. Much of its 
detail is, however, crude, and in construction the 
principles of Gothic work are not adhered to ; indeed 
the authors of this book tell us that Medimval 
method is ignored. For all that, the exuberant 
fancy of the designer manifests itself so abundantly 
in the profusion of his conceptions that the work 
as a whole stands alone. It was built by Sir 
William St. Clare, third Earl of Orkney, in the 
middle of the 15th century, and when he died, in 
1484, he seems to have left the building very 
much in the condition in which we now find it. 
Soth inside and out the choir is remarkably 
symmetrical in its parts, the bays are all of the 
same dimensions and correspond very closely 
in general detail. The pinnacles are orna- 
mented with rosettes on the angles and 
crochets on their roofs. The richness of the 
design is well illustrated by the accompanyin 

drawings, which only form a small part of the 
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SACRAMENT HOUSE, DESKFORD. 


sketches with which the church is represented 
both inside as well as out. ‘ 

The Church of St. Salvator is the only 
portion of the college buildings which still 
survives. It is attached now to the- united 
Colleges of St. Leonard and St. Salvator, 
which form the existing University of St. 
Andrew’s. There are no windows on the north 
side of the church, which is an oblong building, 
107ft. long by 28ft. wide, with a three-sided 
apse at the east end. The arched porchway is 
illustrated by the sketch, which also shows the 
base of the tower—an unbuttressed form common 
at this period in Scotland. On the ground level this 
tower formed the gateway to the College. King’s 
College Chapel, with its exceedingly picturesque 
tower, is represented by the accompanying 
sketch. It is located at the north-west corner of 
the college quad. 

Like the chapel of St. Salvator at St. Andrew’s, 
it is long and narrow on plan, measuring inside 
the walls 122ft. long by some 28ft. wide. It is 
divided into six bays by big projecting buttresses 
with large traceried windows between on the’ 
north side and to the apse. Over the west door, 
which is mean in its proportions, there is a four. 
light window divided by a massive straight pier 
and loop-like tracery, as seen in the picture. 
James IV. began this chapel in 1500. The 
finishing of the tower forms one of the three 
crown steeples of Scotland, the two others still 
standing, from among the many of a like kind of 
which the Scotch could once boast, being St. 
Giles’, Edinburgh, and the Tolbooth, Glasgow. 


King’s College tower is about 63ft. high to the 
top of the battlements. From that point to the 
base of the lantern pillars is about 16ft. ; from 
thence to the top of the cross is some 20ft. Mr. 
J.C. Watt, of Aberdeen, gives the total height as 
99ft. The upper part was rebuilt about 1640 by 
Master Mason George Thomson, after a severe 
storm which greatly damaged the original some 
few years before. The tower, with most of the 
chapel, is built of sandstone. 

Stirling parish church is one of the best-pre- 
served ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland. ‘The 
plan which we print shows the scale of the church, 
measuring, as it does, including the apse and 
tower, some 200ft. long. The interior sketch illus- 
trates the choir, and Messrs. MacGibbon and Ross 
publish a good many drawings from the same 
building. There is an Easter sepulchre in the 
north aisle. From Deskford Church we haye 
reproduced a drawing of the sacrament house as 
representative of many similar structures. It is 
uncommonly large, measuring 8ft. high by 
3ft. 6in. wide. Two angels above the ambry 
are shown supporting a monstrance with a quasi- 


and enrichments. The vine is quaintly intro- 
duced in the remaining carving. The work 
was done, according to the inscription, in 1551, 
a date which would lead one to expect very 
debased Gothic detail, and here we note the 
influence of the approaching Renaissance. Our 
next example shows this style in its developed 
dress nearly one hundred years later : _the 
Kinnoull monument from Kinnoull Church aisle. 


buttress on either side, and several inscriptions + 
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The design is pompous in the extreme, and 
inspires none of those feelings of reverence 
suggested by the monuments of the Middle Ages. 
It occupies the entire end wall of the aisle, and 
is marked by a Rococo feeling untrammelled by 
the limitations of a purer style. The work is 
eminently debased; but it is picturesque and 
queer, while suggesting that George, first Earl 
of Kinnoull and Chancellor of Scotland, is 
represented impersonating a professor of legerde- 
main, introducing a show about to commence. 
Morham Church, Haddingtonshire, carries the 
student to a remote village to see one of the 
latest examples which Messrs. MacGibbon and 
Ross have to show us of church building. The 
unusual work to which they refer is really con- 
fined to the elevation of the north aisle, dating 
about 1724. It is uncommon in Scotland to find 
work of this type in church building, and there 
is in this example a degree of originality and 
quaintness which in a way becomes suggestive, 
while at least it is refined and not vulgar, like 
the Weem Church Monument, the last full page 
picture-subject in this book, and which we 
mention only to condemn. 

We close the volume with a sense of due 
indebtedness to its authors for all their pains- 
taking endeavour to build up and illustrate so 
much interesting material trom out-of-the-way 
places, and although possibly, and as a matter of 
necessity, perhaps, much which they have so 
carefully garnered must have mainly a local 
interest, there is so much more of wider scope 
and of larger importance. These three hand- 
some books undoubtedly will command readers 
among all who really seek to know all about 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland. The 
printing is excellent, and the blue buckram 
binding is strong and suitable. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES FOR 
ARCHITECTS.—XITV. 
By an Assoc. Inst. Exzcr. Enes. 
DISTRIBUTION.—(Continwed.) 


HREE-WIRE SYSTEM.—From what has 
already been said it is clear (1) that smaller 
conductors may be employed for distributing 
electrical energy, and, consequently, considerable 
economy may thus be effected by using high 
voltages for distributing purposes ; (2) that inde- 
pendence of the individual lamps is secured by 
means of parallelism ; and (3) that the difficulty 
encountered by the electrical engineer for light- 
ing large buildings or institutions and extensive 
areas, is that of increasing the range of distribu- 
tion—i.e., the permissible distance between the 
generator and the lamps without undue loss or 
variation of pressure, or violating the laws of 
economy of conductors. One of the solutions of 
the problem of economical distribution of elec- 
trical energy consists of an extension of the 
simple parallel system and a modification of the 
multiple series system, forming what is known 
as the three-wire system. This system was in- 
vented simultaneously by Dr. Hopkinson in this 
country, and by Edison in America, and, as 
proved by the numerous cases in which it has 
been adopted, and as we shall presently see, 


it is an economical method of distributing 
electricity for lighting purposes. AS may 
be inferred from its name, there are in 


this system three conducting mains, the centre 
one of which is a neutral or balancing wire, and, 
unlike its fellow in the multiple-series system, it 
is connected to an intermediate point between the 
two dynamos so as to be in connection with the 
positive terminal of one machine and the negative 
pole of the other. The arrangement is represented 
in Fig. 29, in which P and N are the positive 
and negative mains respectively, and M is the 
neutral or balancing wire. The source of elec- 
tricity consists of two exactly similar dynamos 
connected in series, each giving the voltage 
required by an individual lamp, so that twice the 
pressure of the simple parallel system is used in 
the three- wire system. These dynamos, D, and 
D, in the figure, are shunt or compound machines, 
and it will be observed that the lamps are con- 
nected in groups of two in series, one on each 
side of M. 

The essential feature of this system is that 
double the lamp voltage is maintained between 
the positive and negative mains, whilst the usual 
pressure is used for the service or house mains, 
which are connected between the middle wire and 
either the positive or negative mains, as shown in 
the figure. It is thus clear that the system is 


equivalent to two distinct parallel systems, the 
middle wire of the three-wire system playing the 
same function as the return of the first of the two 
parallel systems, and at the same time forming 
the lead of the second of the two systems. In 
other words, the part of the middle wire between 
the source and the first lamp is traversed by a 
current equal to the difference between the cur- 
rents required by the lamps on the two sides of 


the middle wire. A representation of a complete 
installation is shown in Fig 30. 

As we have already stated, one of the advan- 
tages of using the three-wire system is the 
economy in the copper which results, and to 
decide what the gain really is, it is usual to 
compare the weights of the copper required for 
the conductors for a simple parallel system and 
a three-wire system supplying the same number 
of lamps. And as the statements made with 
reference to what the exact saving in copper is, 
vary considerably, it is necessary to point out that 
two factors may enter into our calculation—i.c., 
(1) the density of the current decided upon, and 
(2) the permissible drop in volts, ‘Chen, again, 
the middle wire may, or may not, be of the 
same section as the outside wires; and for 
lighting purposes itis obvious that the supply mains 
should be so arranged that the number of active 
lamps in use at any time on one side of the neutral 
wire is approximately equal to the number of 
lamps lit simultaneously on the other side. 

By paying proper attention to this matter 
when designing the system, a considerable saving 
in the weight of copper may be effected with 


Fig. 30. 


respect to the middle wire, for in practice it is 
found possible to distribute the supply mains so 
that not more than half the maximum current, 
passing along the positive or negative distributor 
at any time, traverses the neutral conductor. 
Very often it will be considerably less than half; 
consequently the area of the cross-section of the 


partly of business premises and partly of resi- 
dences. For large installations, where the num- 


ber of lamps working at any time are liable to 


vary, it has been found convenient and possible 
to introduce switching arrangements for trans- 
ferring a portion of the load from one side of the 
middle wire to the other. By this means any 
installation may be subdivided into two halves 
at any time, and balance between the two loads 
readily secured, so that the middle wire never 
carries much current. 

The section of the middle wire, however, should 
not be less than that of the outside wires when 
two motors are connected in series, and are sup- 
plied by means of three wires with energy from 
two dynamos, also connected in series. When 
both motors are working, the middle wire—con- 
nected between the common junction of the 


generators and that of the motors—plays the part — 


of a balancing wire, as in lighting circuits. 
Should, however, only one motor be at work, 
then one of the outer wires is passive, and the 
middle wire has to carry the same current as the 
active outside wire. In cases where several 
motors are grouped together, after the manner 
of lamps, then, of course, the same considerations 
apply as we have already mentioned in connection 
with lighting circuits. 
Whilst considering the middle wire, we may, 
in passing, refer to the magnitude and direction 
of the current passing along it. Let Cp, Cn, and 
Cm be respectively the currents traversing the 
conductors, P, N, and M of Fig. 29 at any 
particular time; then, if the same number of 
lamps are in use on both sides of the middle wire, 


Fig. 31. 


ho current passes along the neutral wire M, 
either from or to the dynamo, since— ‘ 


Cy = Cnr and Cm = 0. 


It is for this reason that the middle wire is 
termed the xewtral wire. If more lamps are in 
use between P and M than between M and N— 


C, is greater than Cp, and C, = Cy — Ca 


—that is, a current equal to ¢» passes along the 
middle wire from the lamps to the dynamo D,. 
On the contrary, if— m 


C,, is greater than C,, then Cm = Cn — Cp. 


and a current equal to Cm passes along the 
middle wire from the dynamo D, to thelamps. If 
Cn, = 0, then C» = Cp, and so on. It thus fol- 
lows that each dynamo supplies the energy 
required individually for the corresponding 
groups of lamps. It is thus evident why the 
middle wire is also termed the balancing wire, and 
that the middle wire plays the part of a positive, 
neutral, or negative main at different times 


according to the equality or inequality of the two 


loads on the two sides of the middle wire. In 


fact, the third wire was introduced and connected ~ 


to the generators because of the difficulty of 
maintaining an exact balance between the number 
of lamps on the two sides of the middle wire, 
without introducing special arrangements. 

In Fig. 31, a special case is represented, from 
which it will be observed that we have an 
interesting arrangement indicating an equal 
number of active lamps on the two sides of M, 


and that although no current passes from or to 


the dynamos along the neutral wire, there are 
currents of different intensity and direction 
traversing different parts of that conductor, as 
indicated by the arrow-heads. 


middle wire may, and often is, reduced to half | that each lamp takes one ampére, we are able to 


that of the outside wires. Obviously the most 
care 1s required when the district lighted consists 


give the magnitudes of the currents along with the 
directions for each conductor. 


To 
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In dealing with the question of economy of 
conductors forming any system, it is evident that 
the calculations must be based upon some law or 
rule relating to the minimum cost of working. 
Such a rule, as Kelvin’s law of economy of con- 
ductors for instance, enables us to decide upon 
the cross-sectional area, and the proper current 
density fora minimum cost of working. In what 
follows, it will be assumed that from the con- 
sideration of such a law, the current density 
employed for the simple parallel system satisfies 


be twice as long as for the simple parallel system. 
Also— 


Wa ASW gun) Os 

if the middle wire is half the section of the outer 
ones, and four times the number of lamps may be 
used for the same fall of pressure. 

III.—Egual Lengths of Distributing Mains and 
same Current Density.—In this case the outer dis- 
tributing mains will have half the area of the 
wires in the corresponding simple parallel system. 


(1) Middle wire same size as the outer ones. 
Witte Welsut a ee 
(2) Middle wire half the area of the outer ones. 
Wes Woe sor 28 
Therefore, there is a saving of three-eighths or 
37°5 per cent. by using the three wires. Again, 
if the middle wire is passive— 


Watts lost in three-wire system : watts 
lost in two-wire system :: 1 : 2 
Also— 


Percentage fall of pressure three-wire system : per- 
centage fall of pressure two-wire system :: 1 : 2, 


although the drop in volts per yard in the dis- 
tributing mains is the same in the two systems, 
since the pressure at the generators in the three- 
wire system is twice that for the two-wire system. 
Therefore, in the three-wire system the lengths 
of the distributors may be twice as great as in 
the two-wire system if the same percentage fall 
of pressure is allowed in the two systems. 


IV.— Equal Lengths of Distributing Mains and 
Same Percentage Fall of Pressure. 


Since fall of pressure = ampérage ~ resistance, 


+P 


=N 


Fig. 32, 


the conditions of the problem. Since the essen- 
tial feature of the three-wire system is to employ 
double the pressure of the corresponding simple 
parallel system, it follows that only half the 
Current will be required for the same number of 
lamps. In comparing the two systems—i.e., the 
two-wire and three-wire systems, the following 


cases may be considered. 


/ 10 VOLTS 


Let C, and O,, W, and W, denote the currents ‘M R & 
and weights of copper respectively used in the soar ms % 
two systems. ; : 

T.—Same Gauge and Length of Wire in the| ‘“/0votrs €2 


Distributing Mains. . 
(1) Middle wire same gauge as outer ones. 
Be Wien We ecco De 
(2) Middle wire half the section of the outer 


ones. 
Wat Weitin On 4s 

In this case, however, it will be noticed that 

the drop in pressure with the three wires is only 

half that with the two wires. Also, when the 

two sets of lamps are balanced and no current 


LN 


Fig. 34. 


we have the same percentage fall of pressure if 
the middle wire is passive, when— 


fee os Se 
that is when R, = 4 R.; that is, the area of the 
cross-section of the outer wires for the three wires 
will be one-quarter that for the two wires. FE, and 
E; are the impressed E.M.F.’s respectively, and 
R, and R, are the resistances of the distributing 
mains in the two systems. 

(1) Middle wire same size as the outer wire. 


Wiese Wis, Soe Se 
Therefore, there is a saving of five-eighths, or 
62-5 per cent., in favour of the three-wire system, 
while the watts wasted by heating the conductors 


is the same in each system. 
(2) Middle wire half the size of the outer ones. 
Wt We? 5< 16. 

Another point in connection with the three- 
wire system which requires notice is the fact that 
the far end of the middle wire may be earthed. 
When we remember that the pressure used in the 
three- wire system is double that used in the simple 
parallel system, it is clear that the chances of 
leakage to earth and of accident are twice as great 
with the former as with the latter system, and 
also that the insulation should be carefully 
attended to. At the same time, it is evident that 
the potential of the middle wire is approximately 
that of the earth, and if the two divisions of the 
consumers may be assumed to have an approxi- 
mately equal consumption at all times, the middle 
wire need not be insulated ; it may, therefore, be 
replaced by the lead, iron, or other metallic 
covering often used to protect the copper, 
and thus permanently earthed. It, how- 
ever, must be remembered that only the 
middle wire must be earthed. The result of 
earthing the middle wire is to reduce the strain on 
the insulation to one-half. With the middle 
wire not earthed, the insulation has to withstand 
a pressure of 200 volts, whilst with earthing the 
insulation has only to withstand a pressure of 
100 volts. That this must be so is clear from 
the fact that by earthing the middle wire its 
potential is zero, so that the potential of the 


Fid. 33. 


passes along the middle wire, the energy wasted 
in the distributing mains is as follows :— 


Watts lost in three-wire system : Watts lost 
: in two-wire system :: 1: 4, 


Since— Cr Cer sleds 
II.—Same Gauge of Distributing Mains with the 
same Fall in Pressure. 


Since in I. the drop in pressure with the three 


follows that with equal conductors, giving the 


positive main, P, is + 100 volts, and that-of N, 
the negative main, — 100 volts. 

The three-wire system is used considerably for 
distributing purposes and for large installations, 
because it offers the following advantages over 
the simple parallel or two-wire system. 

(2) It enables the E.M.F. to be maintained 
in, a system of conductors for electrical supply at. 
a fixed and constant potential. 

(4) It combines the advantages of higher 
pressures for distribution in the distributing 
mains, and the easy manipulation of the simple 
parallel system by adopting lower and safe pres- 
Sures in the service mains. It is clear that more 
energy may be delivered becanse of the higher 
pressure used, and that larger areas may be 
served without increasing the losses in the mains. 

(c) It permits of the independence of each 
lamp.. Although the lamps are connected two in 
series on a parallel system, the failure of lamps 
on one side of the neutral wire does not affect the 
lamps on the other side; consequently, any lamp 
may be turned out independently of all the 
others. 

(2) It secures a considerable reduction in the 
cost of the copper in the distributors consistently 
with efficiency and safety. 

Although we have so far only considered this 
system as a distributing system, it is clear that it 
1s adapted for house-wiring, and specially so for 
large buildings. The usual methods of adapting 
the three-wire system for house- wiring are shown 
in Figs. 32 and 33, and from the former it will 
be seen that small circuits are led to a main dis- 
tributing board, whilst in large buildings the 
three wires are led in as the supply mains, from 
which the house circuits are divided equally 
between the two pairs of mains, so that the 
separate circuits are kept distinct from each 
other, and more under control. 

It may also be mentioned here that not more 
than 10 volts are ever allowed for the loss in 
pressure in the mains, so that if 100-volt lamps 
are used the generators should give 110 yolts 
each. It is, of course, important that the drop 
in volts in the mains should be determined, so 
that it is certain the lamps are supplied at the 
proper pressure, and we give here equations 
which are useful for determining the pressures 
between the two sets of mains. 

Let Ry, Rm, and Rn, C, and C, denote the . 
resistances of P,, M,, and N,, (see Fig. 34), and 
the currents for the two sets of lamps respect- 
ively. Also, let e, and ¢, be the differences of 
potential between » and m, and between m and x 


respectively. Then, if the generators give 110 
volts between P and M, and between M and N § 
we have— 


qg= 110—C, . Ry =Op Rin = Cr Rn 
é¢, = 110 — CO, R, — Cr Rian + Cy Rin 
If C, = 0 and C, be of constant value, we have— 
é) => 110 —— Cy Ry —= Cy Rn 
@ = 110 + Cp Rn 
In this extreme case the second dynamo, D,, 
is doing no useful work, and may be cut out of’ 
action. 
Another point to which we must draw attention 
is the difference between mains used to carry- 


Fig. 35. 


currents to distributing centres, and those used 
for distributing electricity. In the former case 
the general method is to decide upon a certain 
number of centres of distribution at comparatively 
short distances apart—as, for instance, at the 
junctions of main streets, and by connecting 


-distributing mains or distributors, and 5 M the 
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these nodes or centres together so as to enclose a 
certain area, we havea representation of a net or 
mesh, more or less regular. The whole of such 
a system of mains, together with the service- 
mains (supplying the consumers) connected with 
them, forms a distributing network. To feed such 
a network, the centresof distribution areconvected 
tothe generators by a series of specialfeeding mains 
which divide the current supplied, and are of 
sufficient section to carry the current required at 
the distributing centres. These feeding mains 
are termed ‘‘feeders,’? and by some French 
writers ‘‘artéres’’ (arteries), which is a very 
sigbificant and suggestive term. A simple net- 
work supplied by feeders is shown in Fig. 35, in 
which GS is the generating station, F the 
feeders, C the centres of distribution, D the 


service mains. 

The function of a feeder is that of a carrier, 
and it is evident that they may be long or short 
to suit the circumstances, and as they are only 
used for the transmission of electrical energy, 
they are never tapped by distributors. It is also 
obvious that if the feeders for a network have 
been properly designed so that the drop in 
pressure in them shall be the same, then the 
centres of distribution will all be at the same 
potential. ‘These points may thus be looked upon 
as secondary sources or centres of feeding main- 
tained at a constant potential, distributing the 
current into the network. The pressure at these 
centres is maintained constant by regulating 
appliances at the generators. The section of the 
feeders is determined by considering the maximum 
current which traverse them and their length, so 
that the permissible drop in pressure is not 
exceeded. 

The distributors distribute the current re- 
ceived from the feeders to the service mains, and 
are therefore tapped at all points where current is 
required. ‘They vary in size and length according 
to circumstances, and in some cases do not form 
a network, but a series of radiating mains. Un- 
like feeders, the current carried by the distributors 
is not the same at all points. 


(To be continwed.) 
Oo 


WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL IN CON- 
STRUCTIONAL WORK.—XXXIL. 
(aes TINUING examples of the building up of 

elements :—Two illustrations of the use of 


gussets as broad supports are shown in Figs. 207 
and 208. In each of these, A A are portions of 
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long lattice girders which rest at their ends upon 
columns. ‘The principal arched ribs of a roof 
rest upon the same columns; but the intermediate 
ribs rest on these girders, A—three intermediate 
ribs on each girder. The bases or springings of 


eee beats os shown at B in these figures, Fra. 212. ; 

starting in the direction of adjacent spans. The Fi s i i il-oi i 

ae ’ ‘ re igs. 209, 210 show how cross girders and] girders, and (CC rail-girders running parallel 

eae ca ras 2 underneath the spring- rail-girders in the roadway of a railway-bridge aid intermediate with the main girders ie The 

nee EE ons are proportional to the | may be united to the main girders. A is one of| rail-girders are short, placed directly under the 
the main longitudinal girders, B one of the cross| rails longitudinally, to take the rolling load 
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between the cross girders. They are of various 
forms—single webbed and of the trough type— 
and are united to the cross girders by similar 
methods to those by which other girders are 
united at right angles. Trough girders are used 
instead of the type shown in the figures when the 
depth available is but small. To keep the bottom 
of a railway girder bridge dry, and to prevent 
leakage, floor-plates are laid over the girders 
and filled in with asphalte and ballast. Leakage 
at the sides is prevented by means of vertical 
fender-plates D, riveted along the edge by means 
of angle-irons. 

One of a series of radial girders is shown in 
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Fig. 211 attached to an annular girder, the whole 
ring running on live rollers for a swing-bridge. 
The small ends of the radial girders are riveted 
with straps to the centre pivot casting. In work 


_of this kind every part is proportioned as nearly 


as practicable to the work it has to do. Thus, 
the radial girder is not only tapered, but it is 
jointed at a, the plate to the left being tin., that 
to the right only lin. thick. The circular girder 
is formed of three plates, as shown at the parts 


_ where the load is imposed, but dies away to two 
and one in intermediate positions. 


Fig. 212 shows the union of shallow built-up 


girders, A, with deep girders, B, either at right 
angles or askew. A is supported by means of 
gusset-brackets, C, riveted to B. Girders A 
are bevelled off at top to clear the top flange and 
flange-angles of B. One of the flange-plates is 
made wider than the rest, to receive the wrought- 
iron buckle-plates which support the concrete 
floor. 

A curious method of securing girders is shown 
in Fig. 213. It is one of the cross girders of the 
Loa Viaduct. These, instead of being riveted to 
the main girders, were carried on turned stcel 
pins in holes drilled through web and packing- 
plates at AA. The pins were carried by steel 


| girders, instead of carrying them upon the inside 
bottom flanges of the latter in the usual way. 
The twin girders A A which form a single main 
girder are composed of top and bottom booms, 
vertical struts, and diagonal ties. The ribs or 
webs aa, )} form portions of the vertical struts, 
and the inner ones, bd, are made one of the bonds 
of union between the twin girders by the wrapper- 
plates c riveted to both. The other connection 


Fig. 217. 


is that of the web d of the cross girder B, which 
is carried through the main girders A A, as in- 
dicated by the dotted line, the vertical webs 
aa,bbstopping short at the edge e of the cross 
girder to permit to permit the web d to pass 
through; wrappers or covering plates f unite 
the webs of struts and cross girders, The girder 
also rests upon a plate, g, riveted to the bottom 
flange of the main girder. The vertical angle 
irons of the struts are also riveted through these 
webs. The method of bending of these angles 
irons over the longitudinal angles of the booms is 
also a variation from: illustrations previously 
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Fig. 218. 


given, in which the angles have been bent — 
sharply, and is preferable in some cases, avoiding” 
the making of an overlap and weld in the abrupt 
angle. Another detail relates to the union of 
the small longitudinal girders or stringers be- 
tween the cross girders. These are shown at C. 
They are built of plate and angle, and the web- 
plate comes up above the main girder A to receive, - 
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castings on saddles, which bridged the top booms 
of the main girders. The longitudinal rail-girders 
were riveted at one end, but were received in 
cast-iron supports at the other, to permit of 
expansion. The recesses B B receive the expan- 
sion ends, the rails going in CC above. The 
small figure to the right shows a fast and an 
expansion end. 

Figs. 214, 215 illustrate a portion of a bridge 
which embodies several departures from usnal 
practice, the principal being the building up of 
the main girders by means of twin girders and 
the carrying the cross girders through the main 


the flanges of the buckle-plates which carry the 
concrete roadway, and the covering asphalte. 
Earth-plates, D, of cast iron confine these materials 
sideways. 
Fig. 216 illustrates the combination of several 
parts in a road-bridge with footways. It isa 
part section through the Clarence Bridge at 
Cardiff, already alluded to as having been 
built on the American pin-connected system, and 
is believed to be the largest. swing-bridge erected 
in this country. The centre swinging span is 
190ft. Sin. long by 40ft. wide, and is supported 
entirely on the central pin, both when closed and 
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open. The figure shows a section through the 
roadway and one footway, with the method of 
the connection between their girders and the main 
girders. The shape of the roadway main or cross 
girders is indicated by A, which represents one of 
these girders broken off. at the centre of the 
bridge. One of the footway cantilever girders is 
shown at B,and a portion of one of the main or 
longitudinal girders at C. ‘The bottom booms of 
© are above the level of the floor girders ; but the 
side plates of the vertical-struts aa are continued 
below the booms to receive the end flanges of the 
girders Avand cantilevers B, and the riveting is 
carried through angles on a central diaphragm, b. 
A principal advantage of this mode of construc- 
tion is that the open web bracings of the pin- 
connected trusses leave clear ways between road- 
way and footways, so that passengers may cross 
from one side to the other. There are five rows 
of longitudinal girders, D, connecting the cross 
girders, and these are stiffened with diagonal 
bracings, c, as seen to the right of the figure. 
These girders are coyered with buckle-plates, 
concrete, and timber. They are supported at the 
ends by stools and riveted to the cross girders A, 
the diagonal bracings occupying intermediate 
positions. The buckle-plates E are riveted over 
girders, as shown in Figs. 216—218. The canti- 
levers B support the parapet and flooring. 

A slight camber upwards is imparted to the 
trusses of bridges, in order to prevent the trusses 
from bending below the horizontal under heavy 
loading. A rule for the amount of camber is: 
Divide the span in feet by 50, though a less 
amount than this is often given. A bridge should 
not deflect more than half this amount under its 
heaviest load. J. H 
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PAINTS AND THEIR VAGARIES. 


hy paint user knows that for a painted 
surface to be successfully accomplished, 
great care and attention have to be exercised in 
the selection of one of the materials used. It 
is pretty generally ackowledged that when a man 
has failed at any other trade he can wield the 
brush as a painter. This wielding of the brush 
isa yery simple matter of manual labour only— 
one which requires but little skill, and capable 
of being performed by any one of average 
ability. But it is not everybody who wields a 
brush that can or does understand the nature and 
vagaries of the paint he is using. The conditions 
of use are so diverse that it is only the 
skilled craftsman—the man who has been a 
painter by trade all his life—who can give a 
rational explanation of any defects in a painted 
surface. What causes blisters in paint? What 
causes the colours to sink in? What causes paint 
to remain soft underneath while the exterior 
surface is bone-dry and fairly hard? What, in 
fact, causes any and all of the ‘‘deviltree” a 
painted surface exhibits six months after the 
paint has been laid on? The jobbing hand, the 
nondescript sort of fellow, who has tried every 
trade and failed at all, cannot tell his 
employer why the paint he has laid on 
exhibits the above mentioned, or any other 
defect. It is only the ‘old hand,” the skilled 
workman, who can offer an explanation. But 
even with him the explanation offered is not 
always the correct one. It requires the aid of 
the chemist as well as the craftsman to interpret 
all the reactive changes that a coat of paint 
undergoes. It is the writer’s purpose, therefore, 
to explain the nature, qualities, reactive changes 
that occur in the paint-pot and the coat of paint 
laid on the surface of any material. In the 
present paper the question of the 


SINKING-IN OF COLOURS 


will be considered. Before doing so, however, 
it will be best to explain the actual composition 
of this compound called ‘ paint.”’ 

_Essentially a paint is composed of linseed -oil, 
pigment, driers, and turps. The oil used is gene- 
rally boiled-oil—that is, the raw linseed-oil hag 
been subjected to a particular treatment whereby 
it loses its raw or native qualities, and becomes 
converted into a different body in many of its 


characteristics. The boiling process consists 
in heating the raw oil to a temperature 
of over 500° Fahr., whereby a lot of water 
that is inherently present in the oil is ex- 
pelled. The oil is then either oxidised by 


passing steam or air through it, or it is boiled 
with some sort of a mineral such as litharge (an 
oxide of lead), borate of manganese, calcium 
sulphate of zinc, or some other body which will 


, 


react on the fatty acids of the oil to oxidise them 
and thereby change the fluid from a limpid oil 
(To illustrate the differ- 
ence between an oil and varnish, drop a drop of 


to a viscous varnish. 


each fluid on a piece of glass or porcelain, and 
note the difference in the drying power: the oil, 


if in the raw state, will remain fluid a very long 
time before it shows any signs of drying or 


hardening, and then it is only on its exterior 
surface that the drying occurs, forming a skin 


thereon ; whereas, with the spot of varnish, that. 


begins to dry and harden immediately it is 
exposed to the air.) Now, the object of boiling 
the oil has been to render the oil of a more 
drying nature—raw oil takes three months to 
dry when exposed to the air, but boiled oil does 
not take as many weeks. The pigment of a paint 
consists of a dry powder colour which imparts the 


tint to the paint; this is ground up in the oil 


vehicle, whereby each dry particle of paint 


becomes coated with a layer of drying oil, whence 


such mixtures, when spread out thinly on a sur- 
face, will dry to form a thin layer or coat of paint. 


If the mixture of pigment and oil is not sufficiently 


siccative, the painter mixes in some ‘ driers,’’ 


which enables the compound to dry at a quicker 
rate. The addition of turpentine to a paint is 
made so as to’render the paint of a thinner or 
more fluid consistence, whereby the paint can be 
easily spread by means of a brush. These details 
are of necessity known to most painters ; but this 
explanation is needed here, so as to render 


perfectly comprehensible what is to follow. 


Now, apart from the chemical nature of the 


pigment used—whether it be a sulphide, oxide, 


chromate, silicate, carbonate, &e., of a melal—it 
will be noted, from the above, that the nature 


of the ‘‘driers’”? mixed with the paint has 
also to be reckoned with, 
mixture of the turpentine. 
‘pot of paint,” or ‘coat’? of ditto, is not 
a simple compound. Quite the opposite, in fact ; 
for, although the oil of turpentine used is always 


of the same nature, putting out of consideration 


for the momert the idea of adulteration or substi- 
tutes, the chemical composition of the pigment is 
not always the same; neither is the drier always 
the same. We shall have occasion to consider 
these points in other articles. At present we will 
confine attention to the loss of brightness, or 
‘‘sinking in,’’ as it is called, of colours, 

Let us consider the nature of a coat of paint. 
It consists of pigment, an oil-varnish (i.e., the 
boiled oil), drier, and turps. When this layer is 
exposed to the air (that is, when the painter has 
ceased spreading it with his brush) the oil vehicle 
begins to become decomposed, whereby it is 
separated with its components, oleic, palmate, &c., 
acids, and at the same time the base of glycerine, 
to which these components are attached in the 
undecomposed oil, is eliminated. Asthese chemical 
changes occur, the atmospheric oxygen seizes on 
the olein, and {converts it into linolein, which isa 
solid, tough, elastic transparent body.. The other 
fatty parts of the oil are more or less absorbed by 
the pigments, or else they are pushed to the sur- 


face of the coat of paint (as will be explained 


infra). The glycerine, however, does not become 
absorbed, 

As the exterior surface of the coat of paint 
becomes oxidised as above explained, the particles 
of solid linolein sink to the undermost parts of 
the coat of paint, and thus a fresh layer of the 
oil vehicle is pushed up to the exterior surface of 
the coat of paint, to be similarly converted by the 
atmospheric oxygen into solid linolein. When all 
the oil has become thus converted, we can con- 
ceive that as each particle of solid linolein sank 
down, the particle of pigment was left denuded 
of a pellicle, or covering of oil. Also, we can 
conceive that the interstices between the particles 
of solid linolein and those of the pigment become 
filled with air, and also with the glycerine that 
has been eliminated from the oil by the decom- 
position it has undergone. 

Now, glycerine is a greedy absorber of moisture, 
and, as a consequence, side by side with the 
transparent shining particles of solid linolein there 
are particles of water or moisture. Wecan now 
conceive the coat of paint to be in this condition. 
First, there is most of the oil next to the surface 
on which the paint is laid ; above this we can con- 
ceive its "pigmentary particles almost uncovered 
with oil, and side by side, or permeating the mass, 
is a quantity of aqueous particles. Now, the 
colour of the pigment is, of course, dull or bereft 
of sparkling brilliancy, and it is the object, or 
should be, of the oil vehicles to clothe each 
particle of pigment with a layer of shining oil. 


and, lastly, the 
Consequently a 


This, however, is not the case for the conception 
above foreshadowed. Now, when all the oil has 
become converted into solid transparent linolein, 
this linolein will rise to the surface if it has not 
become too hard and solid (that is, if it has been 
quickly formed) ; but as it rises above the pig- 
ment particles they sink down, and becoming 
mixed with the glycerine and the water it has 
imbibed, we have a layer of transparent linolein 
above a layer of pigment, glycerine, and water. 
Now, the oxidation of this linolein still proceeds, 
and will proceed until it is of a uniform tough 
skin. To enable it to do so its absorption of 
oxygen proceeds, and as this oxygen unites 
the layer of glycerine and water that is im- 
prisoned by the superimposed skin of linolein, the 
glycerine becomes oxidised to a glyceride, and 
which more or less permeates the skin of linolein, 
and thereby causes the latter to lose its trans- 
parency and become opaque; consequently the 
surface of the coat of paint is bereft of brilliance, 
and exhibits a dull appearance. 
It will naturally occur to the thoughtful reader - 
that what is wanted to prevent this sinking in of 
the pigment is either the incorporation of some 
solid transparent body that will not allow the 
solid pigment to sink through the oil, or else 
some process or material that will quickly 
convert the oil vehicle into solid transparent 
linolein, for if the oil be converted into 
this substance before the pigment has had 
time to settle away from it, the linolein as 
it dries will inclose the particles of pigment 
in it, and slowly form a transparent layer of 
linolein round each particle of pigment (the 
glycerine that has been eliminated would in this 
case be driven to beneath the pigment and 
linolein, with what effect we shall see in a future 
article). Now, if a resin be incorporated with 
the oil, or a varnish be used as the binding 
vehicle for grinding up the pigment in, then 
the colours will not sink in, because side by side 
with each particle of solid opaque pigment there 
would be a particle of solid transparent resin 
which would reflect the light, and consequently 
cause the coat of paint to exhibit a brilliant 
appearance. Paint grinders, therefore, should 
grind up their pigment in an oleo-resinous vehicle. 
There is an additional reason why such a vehicle 
should be used, because a resin will absorb 
glycerine, and thus, instead of fluid glycerine 
and water being beneath a coat of paint, which is 
often the cause of blistering and peeling off of 
paint, the coat of paint would be one solid 
homogeneous mass from exterior to the under- 
most surface. HH. Sranpace. 


THE LUNATIC PAVILION FOR THE 
LEWISHAM BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


ques building is now being erected on land 

adjoining the infirmary in the High-street, 
Lewisham. The exterior is of red and yellow 
stocks with Doulting stone sills, heads, and 
copings. ‘The floors of wards are to be laid with 
wood-block flooring and those of the offices with 
tiles. The walls and ceilings generally are to be 
plastered with ‘‘ Adamant’? plaster. Specially 
designed and glazed skirtings are to be used 
throughout, and the offices are to be lined 
with glazed bricks to a height of 7ft. The case- 
ments and hoppers are to be of iron, those for 
the wards being specially designed. The heating 
is partially by the hot-air and by the hot-water 
systems. Mr. Robert Williams, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Lee, 8.E., is the architect; Mr. T. I. Barden, of 
Maidstone is the builder, and Mr. I. R. Williams 
is the clerk of the works. 
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Mr, Frederick Dale Banister, late chief engineer 
to the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
died at his residence at Forest Row, Sussex, late on 
Wednesday evening in last week. He had been in 
the seryice of the company fifty years, and suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hood, now a director, more than t 
years ago as chief engineer, a post he resigned in 
February, 1896. 


At a meeting of the parishioners of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Southport, the rector announced that, on the 
advice of experts and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, it had been resolved to pull down St, Simon 
and St. Jude’s Mission Church, opened four years 
ago ata cost of £6,000. The reason for this step 
was the settlement in the foundations through the 
sandy soil, which could not be remedied except at 
great cost, and even then the appearance would be 
unsatisfactory, and the risk not entirely eliminated. 
He also announced the gift of a large iron church 
by an anonymous donor, sus 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

House Drainage Manual, by Wu. Srinxs, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., Mem.San.In:t., &c. (London : 
Biggs and Co., Salisbury-court, * Fleet-street). 
The author of this manual treats more fully of 
the designing and apparatus connected with the 
entrant end of a drainage system, and, froma 
casual glance of the chapters, twenty in all, the 
sections discussing requirements, planning of 
drains for different kinds of buildings, and subsoil 
drainage are of value. In thechapter on planning 
the author illustrates by plans several town 
blocks, a town court with backyards, others 
without yards, cottage property to conform to 
model by-laws, the blocks of cottages having 
through passages 10ft. wide between. The main 
lines of drain are laid on the passages, the house- 
drains each separately connected therewith. By 
this means legal difficulties and troubleare avoided, 
as, for example, when the drain from one house 
is connected to that of the other in the adjoining 
yard, each being owned by different persons. 
When a stoppage of one takes place, the 
adjoining owner may object. In the plan 
given, the Northern system is shown of 
making the drains pass through the closets. 
Another plan for semi-detached nouses shows the 
position of each drain, manholes, wastes, soil- 
pipes, intercepting-chambers, and air inlets, &c. 
Other arrangements for a town house, a detached 
house, and a block are shown. Some useful re- 
marks are made about the surface and subsoil 
drainage of hillside houses, and the means taken 
to keep them dry, such as a gutter or drain to 
carry away the surface or subsoil water. The 
remarks on drains, inclination of pipes, jointing, 
disconnection, intercepting traps, and manholes 
are up to date, and are fully illustrated. The 
chapters on the law relating to drainage add much 
to the usefulness of Mr. Spinks’ manual. 
Electric Light: Its Production and Use, by Joun 
Uravnart, Electrician, &e. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Sixth Edition. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son.) The rapid development of the 
art of electric lighting has rendered a new edition 
of this handbook necessary. The author has now 
added a chapter on ‘ Electricity in Mining,” and 
the regulations issued by the L.C.C. for the 
electric lighting of theatres have been included. 
The Local Distribution of Electric Power in 
Workshops, by Exnust Kitpurn Scorr, A.I.E.E. 
(London : Biggs and Oo., Salisbury-court, Fleet- 
street, E.C.)—This little book deals with the 
application of electric moters to power work in 
factories. It is a compilation of facts and data 
that will be found useful to engineers and pro- 
prietors of factories. The autbor shows that the 
electric power isa commercial success, and that 
it can be transmitted to isolated points com- 
paratively near together as well as to long dis- 
tances. Mr. Scott lays down certain advantages 
of electric transmission to factories and work- 
shops, such as absolute control over the machines, 
owing to the self-indicating nature of electric 
motors, concentration of the generating plant in 
one central position, lighter construction of walls 
and roofs, less cost of repairs, lubrication, and 
maintenance, less periodic vibrations than with 
steam-engine, and less wear and tear, saving of 
belts and cables. The author points out in detail 
many of the advantages of electric driving, and 
gives examples, the horse-power required to 
drive various machine tools, vertical motors, wood 
working, woollen-mill, and flax-mill machinery, 
and these types of machines are illustrated by 
photos. The tables and data will be found of 
value by the factory engineer and owner. Part 
IIT. is a useful summary of a power installation, 
with recent examples. Practical Forestry, by 
Cuaries E. Curtis, F.8.1., &c., second edition, 
revised (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son), is 
the substance in book form of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Land Agents’ Record. The 
author’s wish is to encourage the study of 
forestry among landowners, land agents, and the 
occupiers of land—a very laudatory object. No 
one will deny that the subject of tree-planting 
has been much neglected. Many large districts 
in this country remain unoccupied or only par- 
tially cultivated, much to the loss of future 
generations. A perusal of Mr. Curtis’s little 
volume will be found of value to all landowners 
and their agents. The principles of forestry are 
now taught in all agricultural colleges, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution offers a special certificate to 
those who show a certain degree of knowledge in 
it, and portions of the Crown forests are set apart 
as models to follow. The author deals with the 
objects to be attained by planting, such as shelter 


from winds, the amelioration of climate, the 
improvement of scenery, and to plant for profit, 
These objects are discussed. Probably to plant for 
profit has been the main incentive, though this 
may be so directed as to realise the other advan- 
tages. On building estates the value of well- 
devised planting is immense ; but how often it is 
neglected! What, indeed, gives greater value to 
building plots than the presence of trees? They 
increase the market value of estates, and attract 
purchasers and tenants if sufficient timber is left 
standing. The chapters on soil and site, laying- 
out for plantation, preparation of ground, 
drainage, planting trees, thinning plantations, 
pruning, sale, measurement of timber, cost of 
planting, &c., contain many useful suggestions. 
The “* Practical Engincer’’ Pocket Book for 1898 
(Manchester: Technical Publishing Company, 
Ltd.) is a new and revised edition of a well- 
known practical pocket-book and diary. Additions 
have been made to the section of the steam- 
boiler, engine, and electric matters, which 
latter are fully dealt with. The tables. are 
full and complete. To the practical engineer 
engaged in steam-engine and mechanical 
work the book will be found of every-day service. 
There is a good diary, ruled in squares, at the 
end, the diagrams are clear and render the book 
a multum in parvo of mechanical data. 
The Engineering Magazine (London : 222, Strand) 
for October has some interesting articles on 


‘Electric Power for Trunk Railways,’’ by Pro- | 


fessor George Forbes ; ‘‘ Modern Wharf Improve- 
ments,’’ by Foster Crowell (illustrated by photo- 
blocks) ; ‘‘ Rapid Electric Travel,’’ by Charles 
Henry Davis and F. S, Williamson ; ‘‘ Machine 
Shop and Foundry,’”’ by Henry Roland ; ‘‘ In- 
dustrial Awakening of Russia,’”’ by F. J. Guyon; 
‘* Progress of the Rack Railway,’ illustrated by 
EK. L. Carsheil ;-also illustrated articles on turret- 
ships, and ‘‘ Notes on Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering,’’? &c.——Painting and Decorating, 
by Watrer Prarce (London: Chas. Griffin and 
Co., ltd.)—This volume treats the subject: of 
painting in a commercial and practical manner, 
and does not enter into the higher branches. 
The author is a practical house-painter and 
decorator, and lecturer on the subject at the 
Manchester Technical School for House- Painting 
and Decorating, and has brought together notes 
of processes and combinations of colours that 
have come under his notice that may be 
found useful for technological classes on the 
subject. A large portion of the book is 
devoted to workshop requirements, colours, 
driers, oils, tools, brushes, and other plant. 
Painting materials, like brushes, occupy a 
large space of the book, and are intermixed 
with patterns for wall and wood decoration, and 
plates in colours illustrating polychromatic, com- 
plementary, and other colour schemes. ‘These 
designs and colour schemes we cannot admire— 
they rather detract from the value of the treatise. 
Some of the designs forcolour decoration, as Plate 
II., illustrating a complementary scheme, are 
crude. The orange or monochrome treatment, and 
the ‘‘analogous’’ scheme are also unpleasing. 
With these exceptions, Mr. Pearce’s book will be 
found generally useful to practical painters and 
decorators. There are many valuable hints and 
suggestions on the technical processes, hints on 
damp walls, duresco and distemper painting, new 
woodwork, on stucco and cement, staining and 
varnishing, wall hangings, Lincrusta Walton, 
and other fabrics. As a practical handbook for 
the student and house painter, we can recommend 
the work. A. Short History of Hampton Court, 
by Ernest Law, B.A. (London: Bell and Son, 
7s. 6d.), is condensed from the author’s larger 
works, and it is for the most part a readable 
popular manual of ,the well-known palace, and 
contains little of special interest to architects or 
archeologists. It is very readable, and the illus- 
trations are numerous. Hints to Young Valuers, 
by Ricxarp Antuony Crace, F.G.S.; with Ex- 
planations of the Legal Principles Involved, by 
J.R.V. Marcuant, M.A. (London: Land Agents’ 
Record, Limited), is the republication of a very 
useful series of articles in the Land Agents’ Record. 
The manner in which the legal part is incor- 
porated with the practical part, and the numerous 
examples of valuations given, will render it 
valuable, especially to young surveyors and 
valuers. 


Or —- 


Among the new members returned to the City 
Court of Common Council is Mr. Tom F. Rider, the 
well-known builder, and for many years a member 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
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ALMANACS AND DIARIES. 


Atos the most really useful of general 
diaries the Folio diary, half-bound, at 
four shillings, and the shilling Quarto and Octayo 
diaries, interleaved with blotting, sent us by — 
Messrs. Partridge and Cooper, are good value. — 
The ‘‘City Diary’’ (London: W. H. and L. 
Collingridge) is useful, and in many respects, 
unique. The Rugby Portland Cement Company’s 
noble Wall Calendar for 1898 is as effective as 
the speciality whose manufacture it illustrates is 
dependable. Waterlow Bros. and Layton’s, ” 
Limited, Architects’ and Surveyors’ Diary - 
(3s. 6d.) is of business-like proportions, and con- 
tains several useful features not to be found 
elsewhere. : : 
Messrs. Hudson and Kearns send us their 
always welcome Architects’ and Builders’ 
Diaries and Desk Remembrancers. We have 
used these now for 23 years, during which period 
many additions and improvements have contri- 
buted to the achievement of a degree of con- 
venience that is, we sincerely believe, as near per- 
anything human can be. For 
comprehensiveness of information, convenience 
of size, quality of material used, and intelligent 
provision for every conceivable need of the archi- 
tectural profession and the building trades, Messrs. 
Hudson and Kearns’ diaries have no’ compeer. 
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CHIPS. 


But little business was transacted at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, during last week, which closed 
the year’s business at this cantre. Properties of 
various classes were offered on three days, the total 
sales amounting to £14,025. In the provinces the 
chief sale was that of the Histon Manor Estate, 
near Cambridge, which, submitted in lots, realised 
£11,170. 


“At St. Chad's Haggerston, the Bishop of Stepney 
has dedicated an eagle lectern which has been given 
to the church in memorial of the long and prosperous 
reign of Queen Victoria. It has been executed from 
designs by Mr. James Brooks, the architect of the 
church, ? *¢ 


A fire occurred on Wednesday night at the saw- 
mills, Oval-road, Hast Croydon, belonging to Mr. 
J. Horrocks, a builder and contractor. Seven shops, 
machinery, and stacks of timber were destroyed. 
The damage is estimated at about £3,000. — 


A brass, designed by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., has just been placed in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, to the memory of the late Rey. the 
Hon. Charles Leslie Courtenay, who was for many 
years vicar of Bovey Tracey, and also Canon of 
Windsor, PEC 


The annual meeting of the British Institute of 
Certified Carpenters was held last week at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall. Mr. Harry Turville, 
who presided, was elected the vice-president for the 
coming year, and the hon. secretary, Mr. T. M. G. 
Lloyd, was also re-elected. are 


; 3 

In celebration of the completion of the restora- 
tion of the historic church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield, the executive committee - 

are about to present an illuminated address to th 

architect, Mr, Aston Webb. Fo 


Mr. Herbert H. Law, an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, conducted an inquiry on Friday 
into the application of the Otley Urban District 
Council for sanction to borrow £4,000 for additional 
sewage works at Otley. Mr. Holt (engineer) stated 
that they were providing tanks with an additional 
capacity of 213,214gal., the necessity for which was 
mainly brought about by the great quantity of trade 
effluent to bé taken into the sewers from the Wharfe- 
side Paper Mill. 


In order to meet the need created by an increase 
of insanity in the West Riding of late years, the 
Asylums Committee of the West Riding County 
Council are making preparations for the erection of 
an additional asylum capable of accommodating — 
about 2,000 patients, 


A disastrous fire occurred at Weston-super-Mare 
on Monday evening, at the sea end of the pier con- 
necting the mainland with Birnbeck Island, on . 
which the pavilion refreshment-rooms and concert- 
hall areerected. The fire appears to have originated 
in a bedroom of the pavilion through the ov i 
of a paraffin lamp. The damage is estimated at 
£4,000. The property is insured. : : 


Plans have been prepared for the renovation of 
Queen Anne United Presbyterian Church, Dun- — 
fermline, at a cost of £3,000. The church is to be 
practically gutted from floor to ceiling, The pews 
are to give place to modern seats, and the gallery is 
to be so reconstructed as to form a semi-circle. The 
pulpit is to be removed, and behind its site a pipe- 
organ is to be built. Improved methods of heating 
and ventilation are also to be introduced. 


ts 


Mead, all of Lincoln. 


Dec. 31, 1897. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE THREE PATRON SAINTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
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THE THREE PATRON SAINTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, CHURCH HALL, PUTNEY. 


“Fuese mural paintings have been executed this 
year in oil, and are treated in a decorative 
manner, with strict regard to emblematic detail. 
They were designed and painted by Mr. Fred 
Roe, of Victoria-grove, Chelsea, for the Church 
Hall, Putney, a building erected at the cost of 
Mr. J. W. Lancaster, from the designs of Messrs. 
Lee and Pain, architects, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The figures measure 8ft. 6in. high, and occupy a 
space of about 4ft. 6in. wide each—St. Patrick, 
St. George, and St. Andrew. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. 
(Sze article and further sketches on page 932.) 
KINCARDINE HOUSE, DEESIDE, N.B. 


Tris house was finished about a year ago; it 
stands in a very fine position, commanding 
splendid views up and down the Dee Valley, 
Aberdeenshire. The walls are rough-cast with 
granite dressings, the roof being slated with 
green slates. The interior, of which the hall is 
shown, is finished simply but substantially in 
oak. Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth are the 
architects. The second drawing herewith repro- 
duced was shown at the Royal Academy this 
year. - : 

DESIGN FOR PROPOSED GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT ° 

KNARESBOROUGH. : 


Tuts design was submitted in competition by 
Messrs. Hall, Cooper, and Davis, architects. 
Provision is made for 20 boarders and 80 day- 
scholars at a total estimated cost of £3,158 2s. 10d. 
The materials it was proposed to use were Ruabon 
bricks, with stone dressings to walls and red tiles 
to roof. The drawing illustrated was hung in 
this year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


HOUSES, THE AVENUE, LINCOLN. 


‘Turse houses have been erected for Mr. G. W. 
‘Henton, ironmonger, the larger one for his own 
occupation. In addition to the accommodation 
shown there is a basement under the whole, con- 
taining washhouses, larders, servants’ w.c.’s, and 
cellars for coals, beer, and wine; there are also 
bedrooms and boxrooms in the roof. ‘The walls 
are built of local red bricks, the doorways, 
window sills, &c., being of red terracotta and 
the roofs are covered with Penrhyn slates. 
The general contractor was Mr. G. F. Harrison, 
the plumbing and glazing was done by Mr. J. H. 
‘Green, and the painting by’ Messrs. Waller and 
The work was carried out 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
J. H. Cooper, of Lincoln. 
about £1,800. 
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COMPETITIONS. ; 
Brrxenneap.—In a recent limited competition 
the plans submitted by Mr. T. W. Cubbon, archi- 
tect, of Birkenhead, have been placed first by a 
professional assessor for new Unitarian school 


buildings to be erected in Bessborough-road. 
The scheme includes a church and other buildings. 


Lewisnam.—In the competition for free library 
buildings, the public libraries committee of the 
Lewisham Vestry have appointed Mr. Edward 
W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., 17, Buckingham- 
street, Strand, W.C., as assessor. 


Nerwark-on-Trent.—In the competition for 
a school of art and technical buildings for the 
borough of Newark, the assessor, Mr. Ernest 
George, has just made his award. ‘The first 
premium of £50 is taken by Messrs. C. E. 
Mallows and Grocock, of London and Bedford, 
who will be intrusted with the work; the 
second premium of £25 by Messrs. T. B. 
Silcock and Reay, of Bath. 

Norrmvcuam.—In the competition for a new 
cemetery at Basford, instituted by the Notting- 
ham Corporation, Mr. Aston Webb has been 
been appointed assessor for the buildings, 


‘|including chapels, crematorium, and lodges, and 


Mr. H. E. Milner will help in the adjudication 
of the premiums on schemes for laying out the 
grounds. ‘T'wenty sets of drawings have been 
sent in. The premiums offered were £100 and 
£50. 
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CHIPS. 


An‘ oak altar-rail, supported on six brass 


-| standards, has been erected in the parish church of 


Long Sutton, from a design by the Messrs. Bassett- 
Smith, architects, Adelphi. 


The oil-painting of Lord Russell of Killowen, in 
his robes as Lord Chief Justice of England, which 
has been subscribed for by the inhabitants of 
Hackney, as a testimonial to his long connection with 
the borough, will be unveiled at the Hackney Town 
Hall on February 10. Harl Spencer will preside. 


Mr. David Richards, the well-known sculptor, 
who died recently at Utica, United States of 
America, was a native of Abergynolwyn, Merioneth- 
shire, where he was born 68 years ago. He spent 
the years of his youth up to his 24th year as a farm 
labourer. He had a taste when a boy for making 
models of clay and plaster, and he displayed, after 
emigrating to America, such skill in that direction 
that he decided to study sculpture. 


Colonel Marsh, R.E., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at Portsmouth on Tues- 
day in respect to an application to borrow £21,000 
for electric lighting purposes. 


Mr. James Freret, an architect of New Orleans, 
who had designed many of the prominent buildings 
in that city, died on December 11. 


Colonel A. J. Hepper, Inspector for the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry on Dec. 23rd 
at the Shipley District Council offices, as to an 
application to borrow £2,500 for the purposes of 
waterworks. 


_The church of Holy Nativity, Knowle, Bristol, 
has just received the addition of a stained-glass 
window, one of the lights in the north side having 
been filled in on Friday last. The subject is the 
visit of the shepherds to the manger at Bethlehem. 


The Burslem School Board have adopted the 
plans of Messrs Wood and Hutchins, of Burslem, 
for a school accommodating 500 children, at an 
estimated cost of £6 per head. 


There is reason for hoping that arrangements 
will be made whereby a costly fight between 
Rochdale and Todmorden on the waterworks 
question will be avoided. Negotiations are now 
in progress on the proposal that Rochdale should 


‘acquire the whole of the undertaking of the Water- 


works Company, and should supply Todmorden 
until such time (five or six years hence) as the 
corporation of that town is able to complete a 
reservoir, - 


Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, an Inspector under the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Harpenden, Herts, on the 23rd inst., into the 
application by the Harpenden Parish Council to 
borrow £400 for the provision of buildings for 
public offices. 


Mrs. Edis, the wife of Colonel Robert W. Edis, 
J.P., F.S.A., died, we regret to hear, on the 22nd 
inst. at the Old Hall, Great Ormesby, Norfolk. 


Last week the last horse-tramcar was taken off 
the streets of Buda-Pesth. The whole of the tram- 
way lines have been converted into electric lines for 
a length of seventy English miles, while the Buda - 


The total cost was| Pesth Underground Railway also has electric 
+ traction for a further distance of fifty-three miles. 
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New Cross anp Warertoo Eiecrric Ratway. 
—A Bill to incorporate the New Cross and 
Waterloo Railway Company has been deposited 
in the Private Bill Office. The proposed company 
seek power to construct an underground electric 
railway commencing at a point in Old Kent-road 
near the bridge carrying the London, Brighton, ~ 
and South Coast Railway over that road, and 
terminating under Waterloo-road near the point 
where the South-Eastern Railway crosses that 
thoroughfare. The capital proposed to be created 
by the company is given in the Bill at £975,090. 
The Bill contains provisions prohibiting the con- 
struction of ventilators, or other openings, in 
any road or footway, and also the exhibition of 
advertisements upon any part of the works. 
During the period of construction power is 
sought to pay interest out of capital to an amount 
not exceeding £80,000, and power is sought to 
enter into working agreements with the London 
and South-Western Railway, the Waterloo and 
City Railway, and the Baker-street and Waterloo 
Railway companies. 


A New Raitway ror Bansury.—Operations 
have commenced in the construction of the Ban-— 
bury branch of the Great Central Railway. The 
new line leaves the main line of the Great Central 
at Culworth, about nine miles from Banbury, at 
a point on Lord Valentia’s Eydon estate. It 
passes through a rich grazing district, and one 
well known to the followers of the Bicester 
Hounds. With the exception of a long deep 
cutting between Thorpe Mandeville and Cha- 
combe, the works are comparatively light. The 
steepest gradient is 1 in 132. The line will bea 
double one, and will join the Great Western 
Railway about a mile to the north of Banbury 
Station. The Act obtained for the construction 
of the line allowed for a capital of £200,000. The 
engineers are Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. Francis: 
Fox, and Messrs. Walter Scott and Co., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are the contractors. 


The proposal to construct a light railway in the 
South of Lincolnshire, from Spalding, through the 
Marshes, to Sutton Bridge, has been abandoned for 
the present, owing to the lack of financial support 
locally. 


An inquiry was held on the 23rd inst. by Colonel 
Durnford, representing the Local Government 
Board, into an application by the Stockport 
Corporation for permission to borrow £25,000 for 
the purposes of electric lighting. Mr. Shoolbred, 
of London, the engineer for the electric lighting 
scheme, gave particulars of the proposals, 


The new parochial building at St. Mary’s, Bear- 
wood, was opened on Tuesday by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. The building, which is of brick, stands 
contiguous to the church, and comprises a hall with 
accommodation for 300 people, and two classrooms. 
The cost has been £1,815. The coutract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Harley and Son, from the 
plans of Mr. J. H. Hawkes. 


At the meeting of Bedale Rural District Council 
on Tuesday, an application was received from the 
Bedale Parish Council, asking the council to provide 
Bedale with a pure and efficient water supply. It 
was stated that a water supply could be obtained 
from Spring Wood at a cost of £2,850. It was 
decided that steps be taken to carry out the scheme 
submitted by Messrs. Fairbank and Son, of York, 
aud that it be sent to the Local Government Board 
for approval. 


Throughout 1897 great prosperity has attended 
the granite industry of Aberdeen. In spite of an 
enormous fall in the American export trade, the 
year has been one of, on the whole, uninterrupted 
briskness in both departments of the trade—build- 
ing and monumental. In the building department 
especially the year has been one of remarkable 
prosperity. It follows of course, that all the allied 
industries have been prosperous as well—the joiner 
trade, plasterers, slaters, and painters. 


Who will succeed Mr. Pearson as architect of 
Truro Cathedral and how he will be appointed are 
questions which, says the Royal Cornwall Gazette, 
now have to be considered. The designs and plans 
of Truro Cathedral, so far as they have been com- 
pleted for the new work, will be in the hands of 
Mr. Pearson’s executor, and provision may have 
been made for the disposition of them in the will 
of the architect. If they are to remain the property 
of his heirs or assigns, it is supposed that some 
joint arrangement will have to be made between 
the executors and the Cathedral Committee as to 
what architect shall be appointed to see them 
carried out. 
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Building Intelligence. 


Bovrne.—A number of alterations and exten- 
sions have just been carried out at Bourne 
College, near Birmingham. A new wing will 
afford increased accommodation. The cost of the 
extension, including the provision of a sanatorium, 
is £4,200. The college now is capable of accom- 
modating over one hundred students. The main 
schoolroom, which is situated at the west end of 
the building, is surrounded with a dado of white 
glazed bricks. The classrooms and bathrooms 
are arranged on a similar plan. At the end of 
the north ccrridor is the science lecture-hall, 
adjoining which is a laboratory, fitted with 
benches, fume-chambers, and apparatus suitable 
for the illustration of practical chemistry and 
other scientific subjects. On either side of the 
corridors are rooms for musical recreation, and 
other purposes. These rooms are all on the 
ground floor. On the first floor are the dormi- 
tories, storerooms for clothing, linen, &c., to- 
gether with apartments for students on special 
terms. There is also detached from the main 
hwuildings, and situate on the eastern side of the 
yard, a workshop fitted with benches and tools 
for practical instruction in carpentry, cabinet- 
work, machine and building construction, and 
other kinds of skilled labour. The total length 
of the frontage of the college is now 270ft. 


CLlorHworkers’ GuILD, Lonpon. — Acting 
under the instructions of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, Mr. T. W. Gubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead, is engaged upon an extensive scheme 
of educational buildings, &c., to be carried out in 
Peel, Isle of Man, in connection with Christian’s 
Endowed Schools. The scheme will include new 
elementary school buildings, also schools for 
secondary education, including science and art 
departments, navigation, cookery, manual, and 
other technical classes. Three of the existing 
schools are also to be altered and extended, and 
probably a keeper’s house erected for the whole 
of the schools. 


Giascow.—The formal opening of the new: 


Refuse Despatch Works — erected by Glasgow 
Corporation at Haghill, Parkhead, took place last 
week. The site extends to 15,192 square yards. 
Of that, 11,012 yards are occupied by the works, 
leaving 4,180 yards which can be utilised for 
feuing purposes. The cost of ground, buildings, 
machinery, and railways, and including the for- 
mation of a new street, amounts to about £2,000. 
Entering from the street by the north gateway, 
carts pass over an elevated roadway to the 
tipping floor, where are tanks, shoots, and pails 
for the separation of the refuse. The process of 
separating and mixing is carried out on this level. 
Domestic refuse and dry Sweepings are screened 
inriddles, the finer matter passing into mixing 
machines with revolving blades, and falling direct 
into railway waggons underneath. The rougher 
material which cannot pass through the screen is 
forced by the motion of the riddle on to an endless 
cartier, which conveys it in the direction of the 
furnaces. While passing over the carrier all 
articles of value, such as iron, tin, and bones, are 
picked off and utilised to the best advantage. In 
the slop tanks is the residium of soft Sweepings 
from paved streets, which, when firm, is conveyed 
to railway waggons, and goes to enhance the 
quality of the prepared manure. This manure is 
largely used by agriculturists over a wide area of 
Scotland. There are five furnaces for the 
cremating process, each with a fire-grate area of 
56sq.ft. Steam is generated by the heat from 
the furnaces not only for driving the machinery 
for treating the refuse, but also for the lighting of 
the whole station by electricity. It is eighteen 
years since the corporation decided to have 
refuse works, and there are now four such works 
in the city. Their total cost has been £126,000. 
Additional works are contemplated in the north- 
western and south-eastern districts. 
IsLInGron-cRrENn. — Collins’s Music-Hall at 
Islington-green, built 36 years ago, has been 
taken down, and in its place there has arisen a 
theatre, which was opened on Boxing Night. 
The building is on an enlarged scale, some adjoin- 
ing property having been acquired for the 
purpose ot extension, and the architect is Mr, 
K. A. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., formerly in the 
theatres branch of the London County Council. 
The Louis Quatorze style of decoration has been 
adopted for the auditorium, the prominent tints 
being old gold, blue, and terracotta, and the 
draperies are blue, and plush-coyered seats in 


wallader and Weale. 


old gold. The ground floor is divided into fau- 
teuils, stalls, and pit-stalls, with tilt-up seats, 
and a pile carpet covers the floor, which is 
formed of wood blocks. The stage has been 
nearly doubled in size, and is fitted with tableaux 
and fireproof curtains. Hot-water radiators have 
been provided for making the auditorium and 
entrance-passages comfortable. There is seating 
accommodation for nearly 1,800, the gallery 
providing about one-third of this. 


Kyicuron.—The restoration of the parish 
church has been completed, and the edifice was 
rededicated last week. In 1876 the nave was 
restored and reopened ; subsequently a new vestry 
was added, but the building of a new chancel and 
organ-chamber was deferred till 1896, when the 
late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., was appointed as 
architect, and his work has now been finished. 
The new building is Early English in style, 
being erected of native stone and Bath stone 
dressings, supported by buttresses. The windows 
are lancet, and the roof covered with Broseley 
tiles, the whole being in keeping with the other 
portion of the church. The dimensions of the 
interior are: chancel 37ft. by 25ft., and the 
organ-chamber 14ft. by 12ft. The walls are 
stuccoed, and the dressings are of Bath stone, 
while the floor is laid with warm-coloured 
encaustic tiles. The builders were Messrs. Cad- 


MAncurstEr.—There has been a large amount: 


of building in and around Manchester, says the 
local Guardian, during the year now closing. 
Warehouses and shops, to take the place of former 
structures of the kind which have been pulled 
down, have been erected in considerable numbers, 
and the tendency to employ iron wherever possible, 
and to a certain extent glass, has made further 
progress. The building of cottage property on a 
large scale has continued, but it has been less 
profitable to those engaged in it than could have 
been desired. There is a growing tendency 
towards specialism, observable in the letting and 
accepting of contracts, it being often customary to 
give one firm the brickwork only, another the 
carpentering, and a third the decorative work. 
Wages in the various industries concerned have 
undergone no noteworthy alteration ; but among 
those employed in decoration, plasterers have 
often been in request and difficult to obtain. 
Cottages built to let at from 7s. to 8s. per week 
have been in the greatest request, and large 
numbers of them have been put up. The demand 
for bricks of the Ruabon type, which has for 
several years been active on account of the 
superiority of this material in withstanding the 
taint of a smoky atmosphere, has shown no sign 
of abatement ; but the production of. bricks of 
this class in other localities—notably in Accring- 
ton—has prevented any scarcity in the supply 
such as has been experienced in former periods. 


Suerrretp.—The Midland Railway Company 
have at last taken up in earnest a scheme for 
improving their station accommodation at Shef- 
field. The station is now inconveniently small 
to accommodate the present traffic. The company 
have decided to erect a new passenger station, 
which will absorb the present one, and to double 
the main line in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Plans have been prepared, and Parliament in the 
next session will be asked to sanction the carry- 
ing out of the scheme. It is hoped that that 
will be obtained by the middle of next year, and 
then the work will be entered upon at once. The 
new station is to have at least double the accom- 
modation of the present structure. It is proposed 
to very considerably widen the main line for some 
distance on the south side, and for a less distance 
on the north side. This will involve a good deal 
of interference with streets converging on the 
station. ‘Che main entrance will be some 70ft. or 
80ft. nearer the bottom of Howard-street, and the 
style will harmonise with the existing buildings. 
Inside the accommodation will consist of two long 
and wide island platforms for the convenience of 
through trains. There will bea home platform 
and dock platforms for the local traffic, north and 
south. Each of the island platforms is to have 
waiting-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and other 
conveniences. The company own the larger part 
of the land they require for the carrying out of 
their scheme; but with that advantage the cost, 
it is expected, will approach £200,000, and will 
occupy two years in carrying through. 


Stoxe Newineron.—The Alexandra Theatre 
and Opera House was opened on Boxing Night. 
It is situate in Stoke Newington-road, within a 


few minutes’ walk of the Dalston Station of the 
North London Railway. It is capable of holding 
no fewer than 3,000 persons—1,000 in the pit 
and 900 in the gallery. The stage is 50ft. deep 
and 60ft. wide, the proscenium being 30ft. by 
32ft. Particular attention has been given to tha 
pit, which is furnished with backed upholstered 
seats, and the walls of which have a dado of 
encaustic tiles. The chief frontage is of red 
brick with stone ornamentation, in the Italian 
style. The decorations are Elizabethan in 
character, the whole being finished in cream 
and gold, with a light copper-bronze ground. 
Mr. Frank Matcham is the architect. - 


Wipnes.—The Mayor opened the new retort 
house at the Widnes Gasworks. The new retort 
house is a brick building, the outer walls being 
relieved with red sandstone facings. The inside 
dimensions are—length 90}ft., width 62ft., height 
from the ground-floor level to eaves 28ft., and to 
apex of roof 44ft. The carbonising plant consists 
of seven D-shaped retorts, 16ft. by Z0ft., and 
20ft. through, making 112 mouthpieces, having a 
total gas-producing capacity of 60,000c.ft. per 
diem. The retorts are fitted with self-sealing 
lids, and are heated by improved regenerator 
furnaces, there being one furnace only to each 
through bed, as against two in the old system. 
It is intended during the coming year to erect 
mechanical coke-elevating plant to facilitate the 
storing and rapid loading of coke in large 
quantities. The whole of the work, when finally _ 
complete, will cost about £4,500, exclusive of the 
proposed elevating machinery. The total gas- 
producing capacity of the town is now about 
1,600,000c.ft. per diem. The whole of the work 
has been carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. I. Carr, manager of the gasworks. 
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CHIPS. 


The scheme which the directors of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company contemplate 
carrying out in regard to the enlarging of Lime- 
street Station, Liverpool, promises to be of an 
extensive character. 


Cardiff is proposing, in connection with its new 
tramways scheme, to repave from kerb to kerb the 
streets to be traversed by the tramways, as well as 
some other thoroughfares, with Australian hard- ~ 
wood blocks at a cost of £261,000. This decision 
has been arrived at after a consideration of the 
results of experimental wood-paving already carried 
out in the town. The corporation will import the 
hardwood direct from the West Australian Spe 
tions, erect machinery for cutting up the timber into 
blocks, so saving the expense of middlemen. 


One of the most destructive fires which has 
occurred in West Hartlepool for many years broke 
out on Thursday night in last week on the premises 
of the Cliff House Sawmills Company, Limited, at 
the south end of the town. Two large brick and 
iron buildings containing a great quantity of wood 
and joiner work, as well as the whole of the 
machinery and stock, were destroyed. The damage 
is estimated to exceed £10,000. 


The position of engineer to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration, vacated by the retirement of Mr. Boulnois, 
is, says the Liverpool Mercury, one of the prizes in 
an important profession, and a large number of 
applications may be expected from all parts of the 
country. January 18 has been fixed as the final 
date for sending in applications. A commencing 
salary of £1,000 per annum is offered, and prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates between 30 and 45 
years of age. 


The arbitration to fix the price to be paid by the 
Bakewell Urban District Council for the purchase 
of the local gasworks will be held in London 
during the first fortnight in the New Year. Mr. 
Cripps, Q.C., M.P., will be the umpire. The arbi- ~ 
trators will be Mr. Newbiggin for the council and 
Mr. Stevenson for the company. The engineer for 
the council .will be Mr. Corbett Woodhall, and the 
engineer for the company, Mr. Chester. 


The Local Government Board have approved of 
the erection, by the Croydon Board of Guardians, of 
new casual wards at Thornton Heath, on the cell 
system, from the plans of their surveyor, Mr. F. 


West, of Croydon. 


The urban district council for Tipton accepted, - 
on Tuesday, the conveyance of a public park 
25 acres in extent, which has been purchased by 
subscriptions as a memento of the Diamond Jubilee. 


An inquiry was held by Colonel William Randall 
Slacke, R.E., Local Government Board inspector, 
at the Guildhall, Gloucester, on the 21st inst., as to 
applications made by the city council for sanction 
to borrow £6,750 for street improvement, £6,500 
for technical instruction, £2,480 for sewerage, and 
£1,383 for an extension of the water supply. } 
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LEIGH SAVINGS DANK COMPETITION 


SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN - 


BY Percy MonTAcu BEesLteY ArcHt 


LEIGH SAVINGS BANK COMPETITION. 


Ee design by Mr. Percy Montagu Beesley, 

architect, illustrated to-day, is the one 
awarded the second premium by the managers and 
trustees of the Leigh Savings Bank. Hight archi- 
tects submitted plans, and the sub-committee 
appointed to report on the several schemes placed 
this design first ; but the managers and trustees 
did not adopt the sub-committee’s report. 


a 0 


The Independent Methodists of Zion Chapel, 
Sussex-road, Southport, having rebuilt their chapel 
on a greatly improved plan, the new edifice was 
opened on Christmas Day. The schoolroom .is 
partially sunk, and the chapel, which holds 300 
persons, is placed above. 


Bury St. Edmund’s Town Council have resolved 
to apply to the Local Government. Board for power 
to borrow £29,000 to carry out electric lighting. 


A temperance hotel five stories in height and 
having frontages of 300ft. to Whitehall-crescent, 
South Minor-street, and Dock-street, is about to 
be built at Dundee, from plans by Mr. Robert 
Hunter, of that city. The chief front, that to 
Whitehall Crescent, will be occupied by shops. 


The National Sunday League presented a memorial 
to the trustees of the National and Tate Galleries 
last October asking that, instead of being closed on 

‘Sundays from the middle of September, the galleries 

might in future be open to the public for a longer 
period of the year. The secretary of the League 
has now received a reply from the Keeper, stating 
that the director and trustees, having considered the 
OS arom are of opinion that it would not be worth 
while to keep either of the galleries open on Sunday 
afternoons during the winter months for the brief 
time in which the pictures could then be seen by 
daylight ; but they think that the Sunday opening 
might with advantage be extended to the end of 
October annually. A recommendation to this effect 
has accordingly been made to, and approved by, the 
Treasury. A similar letter has been sent to Mr. 
Mark H. Judge in reply to a memorial from the 
Sunday Society. Soe dee fe eee 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


EprnpurcH ArcarrecruraL Socrery.—The 
second annual dinner of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Society took place on Wednesday week in 
the Imperial Hotel, Market-street. Councillor 
Cameron, the hon. president, was in the chair, 
and the croupiers were Mr. W. N. Cumming, the 
vice-president, and Mr. J. F. Matthew, the hon. 
treasurer. After the loyal toasts, Bailie Mackenzie 
proposed ‘* The Edinburgh Architectural 
Society.”’ Speaking, he said, from a plain man’s 
standpoint, he admitted that there were Very fine 
buildings to be seen, with great detail on them ; 
but he did not know that the public were 
sufficiently educated to appreciate such buildings. 
In the education of the professional architect he 
thought sometimes that there was a defect, in 
that the student did not study the kindred 
branches of the profession in regard to physics, 
chemistry, and electricity. Architects, he thought, 
lost sight of these in pursuit of what was purely 
architectural detail. For example, he believed 
that a little knowledge of electricity and of 
electric lighting would be of great service to 
young architects. Mr. Jas. A. Williamson, the 
president, responded for the society. The society, 
he said, had now been founded for two years. It 
consisted of junior members of the profession, 
and it had cut itself adrift, to some extent, from 
the older ‘Association. Whether that policy was 
right or wrong it was not for him to say; but 
they felt that their own individuality was the 
very life of the society. There was a dis- 
position on the part of the older association to 
take that, the younger society, under its wing, 
but, apart from questions of policy, they would 
not overlook the fact that so long as they 
had the funds to carry on the society, and had 
life and vigour, they were perhaps better to 
remain independent. Mr. Williamson afterwards 
proposed ‘‘ The Corporation,’”’ and said that they, 
as architects, had reason to congratulate them- 
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selves that the members of the town council were 
very jealous of the amenities of the city. Bailie 
Pollard, in acknowledging the toast, said that the 
corporation were engaged in a great many matters 
that were purely architectural. For example, 
there was the rebuilding of the North Bridge- 
street, and he hoped, in that connection, that the 
town council would not be so far left to itself as 
to become the builder of the street. Then, again, 
the corporation had in hand the matter of the 
Usher Hall. He did not feel, as a member of 
the corporation, that they had very much credit 
in alluding to that question. He was sorry that 
the corporation had not been able with greater 
promptness to show their appreciation of the most 
handsome gift of Mr. Usher by finding a site for 
the hall before the present time. He hoped, 
however, that before very long a suitable site 
would be found, and that Mr. Usher would have 
the satisfaction of seeing the hall in use during 
his lifetime. Other toasts followed. 


er ——_———— 


The salary of Mr. Stilgoe, the borough surveyor 
of Dover, has been raised by £100 per annum, the 
increase to commence from October last. 


The Corporation Church of St. George, Liverpool, 
will be closed at the end of the present year, and 
service was held at the church on Sunday evening for 
the last time. It was built by the mayor and 
corporation on the site of the old Castle, under a 
special Act of Parliament, between 1726 and 1734. 

The new viaduct whith has been in course of 
erection for the North-Hastern Railway Company 
at Relly was opened recently. The old structure. 
was a combination of wooden supports, situate 
round the termination of a bend in the line of rails 
and at the foot of a sharp gradient. The new 
viaduct is built mainly of brick, and spans the river 
Browney in four arches. It has a double line of 
rails, and the gradients and levels have been im- 
proved. The contractor was Mr. Shanks, of 
Glasgow, and it has been constructed under the 
direction of Mr. C. E. Harrison, the engineer to the 


company. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 


should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buizpina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux Steanp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first’ line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise 
ments) is 6d. per line of Hight words (the first linc 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure 
insertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is Onz Surnuinc ror Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 


Bound copies of Vol. LXXII. are now ready, and 
should be ordered early (price Twelve Shillings each), 


as only a limited number are done up. A few 
bound yolumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL. XLI., 
LVL, ~XLIX Ly alll, LVI. LIX., 
SAT, SUX, UXT Rl Vis LRN, OT RCV. 


,’ ’ 
LXV, LXVIIL., LXIX., LXX., LXXL, LXXII. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back’ 
numbers of former yolumes are, however, to be had 
singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers to 
complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—P. L. F.—G. T. L.—R. 


and P.—D. 8, T.— 
A. and Co.—W. W.—G. D. N.—E. ; 


A. W 


Correspondence, 


—+44—_ 
“A PARALLEL TO WALTHAMSTOW.”? 
To the Editor of the Buttp1ne News. 


Str,—Messrs. Spalding and Cross deny that 
they took part in the competition for the East 
Finchley Schools. {[ never suggested for a 
moment that they did. Then they contradict a 
statement which was made to us on two occa- 
sions, far apart, and for which I expressly dis- 
claimed all responsibility. It proceeded from 
their own supporters, and its place of origin 
can be published should circumstances require 
it: In any case, its greater or less correct- 
ness does not affect the central facts of the 
case. Messrs. Spalding and Cross are now 
stepping into Mr. Dunford’s place, after he has 
fairly gained the Walthamstow Baths competi- 
tion. Messrs. Spalding and Cross stepped, in like 
manner, into our place, after my partner and I 
fairly gained the East Finchley Schools and Hall 
competition. They carried out our competition 
plan and arrangement; they got credit for 
them at East Finchley, and in the local news- 
paper, and the Builder; and now, with an 
assurance which reaches the sublime, they wind 
up by asking for an apology ! 

The East Finchley committee gave us the 
choice of remaining their architects if we 
abandoned our charges for the working - 
drawings they had ordered and approved— 
or of being dismissed if we claimed them. 
Doing the latter, our appointment was forthwith 
cancelled ; but every atom of information beyond 
this was refused us. Silence and secrecy were 
the order of the day, and we heard nothing 
more till we learned that Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross were carrying out our competition plans. 
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THE BUILDING 


work, that our professional charges had been 


settled. If they had asked us, we could have 
told them a different story—unless their idea of 
a fair settlement is first to dismiss an architect 
because he will not work for nothing, and then 


5? 


to cut down to a fraction of the recognised 


amount what they cannot avoid paying him for. 


By the way, did Messrs. Spalding and Cross 
ascertain, before stepping into Mr. Dunford’s 
place at Walthamstow, that he had been fairly 


compensated for the loss he was to sustain by 
their action ? 

I conclude this letter, like the previous one, 
by a challenge to Messrs. Spalding and Cross in 
the plainest terms in which I can put it. I say 
that they carried out at East Finchley, and in 
every essential point, our plans and arrange- 
ments (not our elevations). Our plan was made 
to fit a peculiar site, nearly triangular, and was 
not a mere stock arrangement which might suit 
half-a-dozen places. I say that Messrs. Spalding 
and Cross published their own names, or allowed 
them to be published, as those of the architects 
of this plan, and got all the credit for it which, 
according to the newspaper reports, it received. 
If they deny this, let them publish in the 
Buitpinc. News the plans (ground floor and 
first floor) of the East Finchley building, 
as erected, and we will publish along with them the 
plans approved and issued by the committee and 
bearing our names. To evade this plain challenge 
on the plea that ‘‘the plans are, unfortunately, not 
now in their possession,’’ will hardly suffice 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross in a journal which 
circulates amongst architects. In any case, East 
Finchley is within six miles of London, and 
if Messrs. Spalding and Cross still find insuper- 
able difficulties in publishing the plan of the 
schools as they built them, perhaps you, Sir, as 
this is a matter of public interest, might be 
able to get the plans measured and drawn by a 
competent draughtsman. Whenever the plan of 
the school as built is set side by side with its plan 
as we designed it, your readers will see whether 
it is Messrs. Spalding and Cross, or I, who ‘do 
not hesitate to publish untrue statements in the 
attempt to injure other architects.’’—I am, &c., 

James Cunirr. 

2, Broad-street Buildings, E.C. 


[Perhaps that will be the best thing for us to 
do, if Messrs. Spalding and Cross cannot let us 
have their plan. The publication of the two 
plans side by side will be more to the purpose 
than any amount of mere talk.—Ep. ] 


Sir,—I should be glad to be allowed to express 
my sincere sympathy with Mr. Dunford at the 
very bad treatment he has been subjected to 
at the hands of Messrs. Spalding and Cross. 
I have good reasons for knowing enough of this 
matter to believe all the statements of the former, 
and I hope some more prominent member of the 
Institute than myself will see that the matter is 
properly brought before its council. 

If the R.I B.A. is to fulfil one of its chief 
functions, here is a good opportunity.—I am, &c., 

London, W.C SOE vf BAI Bie 


CARDIFF. MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS — 
COMPETITION. 


Sm,—I shall feel obliged if you will find 
space for the following notes on the “Selected 
Designs.”’ 

INSTRUCTIONS. 


Page 4.—Designs will be ex- 
cluded from the competi- 
tion, if in violation of the 
instructions. 


Page 4, — Ante - assembly 
room and reception hall. 


SELECTED DESIGN. 


These two rooms are 
omitted : a landing 
takes their place, as 
at Manchester. 


Page 4.—Itis suggested that A corridor intervenes. 
the assembly-room, ante- 
room, and reception hall 


should be en swite, 


Page 1.—Each set of build- 
ings should as far as pos- 
sivle be designed so as to 
admit of extensions. 


The bits tacked on 
the plans entirely 
block out the light 
of the rooms they 
adjoin. 


They say that before they undertook the work, 
they were told it was definitely decided ‘‘not to 
intrust it to me,”’ though it had long before been 
definitely intrusted to me, and though every- 
thing had been prepared for tendering. They 
say they ascertained, before ‘‘ undertaking ’’ the 


- 


“Dec. 31, 1897. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Page 2.—This may necessi- 
tate an alteration in the 
course of the new road— ‘ 
at any rate, along the 
south or principal front. 


Page 6.—Two workshops, I can findnone onthe — 
well ventilated, and good plans. 
light (ground floor). 


Page 7.—Bar robing room 
with direct communication 
therefrom to the criminal 
and civil courts. In 
“* Questions and Auswers”’ 
a corridor may intervene. 


Page 7.—Grand jury room 
to be in direct communi- 
cation with the criminal 
court. 


SELECTED DESIGN. 


The principal front of | 
the courts faces east. 


This room is 140ft. 
from the criminal 
court. _ 


There is no direct 
communication, 
and the grand jury 

_ gallery is on the 
furthest side. 


Page 7.—Ante-room com- There is only a vesti- 
mon to magistrates and bule, 16ft. diam., 
stipendiary, 20ft. by 16ft. open to a corridor, 

Page 7.—The town clerk’s room is 215ft. from the 
mayor’s parlour. 

Page 7.—The ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms 
are about 7ft. in height at the ends. 

Page 7.—The bar library is 200ft. from the criminal 

- court. , 

Page 7.—There is no lavatory for the barristers, 
grand jury, or nautical assessor. ‘ 

Page 7.—The jurors’ lavatory is placed in the 
middle of the judges’ corridor. 

Page 7.—The prisoners are brought into the police- 
courts through the public. 

Page 7.—No large heating or ventilating shafts are 
shown on either plans. 

Page 7.—The refreshment-room for courts has no 
servery. , 

—I am, &c., Huon A. Marzuar. 


The Temple, Dale-street, Liverpool, Dec. 28. 


TIMBER. ; 


Sm,—My attention has been called to D. 
Forbes Smith’s questions under this heading, 
which appeared in your columns on Dec. 10. 
There is no difference in the wood variantly 
called red and yellow deal ; but in the trade there 
is a vast difference if you allude to it as red and 
yellow pine. : 

Red or yellow deal is a very ancient term, deal 
itself implying a converted piece of wood or por- 
tion of a tree, as a ‘‘deal of cards’’ is a portion 
of a pack of cards. The old-time designation of 
the tree producing it was fir, as we still have it 
in our Scotch fir. One reason of the dual term 
red and yellow is that the merchants and con- 
sumers receiving this wood from the Baltic dis- 
tricts, in London and the South called it yellow to 
distinguish it from the whitewood, which latter 
must evidently have been drawn atan early period 
from Prussia, for it was called ‘‘ pruce-wood,’’ 
and is now our Baltic spruce or white-wood. The 
merchants or woodmongers of Hull and the 
North, little knowing what was doing in such 
distant places as London and the South, called 
this imported fir-wood red deal, to distinguish it 
from the white deal, and the reason why yellow 
deal almost exclusively obtains in the textbooks is 
that they happen to be published in London and 
to be the work of London editors. Pe. 

Botanically, the tree producing this wood is a 
pine, generally designated Pinus sylvestris, but in 
the trade you cannot, without creating confusion, 
allude to it by that name. Fir is the popular 
name ; but, except in Sweden and Denmark, it is 
not the generic name, the rest of Europe classing 
it as a species of the genus Pinus. 

A carpenter or joiner working on yellow or red 
deal is not supposed to know that such wood is 
the produce of a tree classed by botanists as a 
pine, and it is the importing of this term by the 
learned of to-day, who wish to be precise, that 
creates the confusion D. Forbes Smith alludes to. 

It is quite true that the joiner will describe 
his converted wood deal, and that the carpenter 
will describe his balk timber, or. possibly his 
sawn wood, fir. Balk timber has ever come to 
hand under its foreign designation of fir, or, as 
it is recorded in the Scandinavian language, 
Juru. Log timber could not, by the old wrights 
or workers in wood, be called deal, because it was 
not in what they understood as deal sizes, there- 
fore the foreign term, common on our foreig 
invoices and bills of lading to-day, took root with 
us ; but their graw, for our white wood, never did. 

D. Forbes Smith’s suggestion of wiping out 
these old terms or landmarks is Utopian. If he 
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were to agitate his reform of ‘‘ Northern pine ’’ for 
the remainder of his days, I do not think he 
could advance it one inch. The confusion he 
complains of is part of our language, an inherit- 
ance of the past, and it cannot be set aside. 

I am asked by a private correspondent my 
opinion on the following points :— 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11876.]—Safe Load.—A warehouse roof, 37ft. span 
(without other support); trusses, ordinary gutter-post 
construction, Sft. 6in. apart; tie-beams, 12in. by 6in. ; 
principals; 7in, by 6in.; straining beams, 9in. by 6in. If 
a floor be laid on tie-beams of such a roof, what may be 
considered a safe load ?—W. B. C: 


[11877.]—Attic Rooms.—Can anyone tell me of an 
effective and inexpensive method of treating attic ceilings 
and roof-slopes to exclude cold anddamp? ‘The roof over 
has neither boarding nor felt.—A. L. 


[11878.]—Solid Floors.—In reference to the advan- 
tage of solid floors, as evidenced by the recent fire, and 
also the prohibitive cost (in many buildings) of wood- 
block floors, perhaps some of your experienced corre- 
spondents could give us their opinions upon a system of 
solid floor much used in mill work in the North. It 
consists of an ordinary concrete and iron floor, from Sin. 
to 6in. thick, upon which is laid 3 by 3 wood-splayed 
joists, and the spaces between the wood joists being filled 
in solid with concrete pugging (each layer of concrete 
being allowed time to dry thoroughly), and the surface 
afterwards boarded in the usual way. It makes an 
extremely solid floor, and is fire-resisting, and I believe 
many of these floors have been in use for a number of 
yontss and would be a test on the ventilation question.— 

ANOS. 


1. Was not the Pinus sylvestris originally 
classed.as a ji (or, at any rate, the first imports 
of it from the Baltic ports), but now by botanists 
referred to the genus Pinus? 2. Is not the red 
of timber exporters and importers and timber 
merchants derived from the colour of the bark 
{same as black spruce of America from its black 
bark) ? 

In reply to No. 1, I may say the Pinus sylvestris 
has never to my knowledge been botanically 
classed as the fir in this country. Commercially, 
but not botanically, it certainly was so rated, as, 
indeed, in the balk state itis to-day. This means 
that it has never been referred to, but has always 
stood as a species of the genus Pinus. 

In reply to No. 2, I am of opinion that 
the imported wood, whether in the deal or 
balk state, obtained its name (in the North) 
from. its colour, and that some such title was 
necessary to distinguish it from the white-wood | 
emanating from the same source. With few 
exceptions, the men handling imported woods 
are strangers to botanists and all their ways. 
We have to bear in mind that red and white 
woods, imported in the North of this country, 
came to hand for centuries before those sending 
them ever knew or cared what species of tree 
produced them. The same remark applies to the 
men of the South, who elected to designate the 
two woods yellow and white. If the terms were 
drawn from the colour of the bark of the trees in 
a living or unconverted state, how are we to 
account for the adoption of the term yellow in the 
South ?—I am, &e., WILLIAM STEVENSON. 

City Saw-mills, Hull. 


REPLIES. — 


_ [11862.]-Strength of Cast Iron.—Following up 
the question of your correspondent and the replies thereto, 
and acknowledging the advantage of direct support, I, and 
no doubt many others, would value some further opinion 
upon the subject of connection. Is it necessary to bolt 
the columns together, or would not a machine-planed 
socketed joint be sufficient when iron girders are used 
and bolted to column brackets, thereby maintaining 
position of columns? —Also, by what method can the size 
and strength of cast-iron bracket upon shaft of column, 
to support a given weight delivered by iron joist, be 
determined? As, for instance, a 14 by 6 rolled steel joist 
carries a distributed weight of 26 tons. and is supported 
on C.I. brackets upon face of columns, bringing a weight 
of 13 tons on single bracket, what thickness of metal is 
necessary to receive this? Asalso the thickness of sup- 
porting web to bracket ?—Yorks. 


[11866.|—Proportions.—Your supposition that the 
section of many of our cathedrals are based in geometrical 


a proportions is quite true. The plans also were arranged 
on the vesica. In Cesariano’s *‘ Vitruvius,’’ published in 
CHIPS. 1521, the plan and section are given of Milan Cathedral, 


showing that the geometrical basis of the plan is this 
figure of the vesica. The section from this edition shows 
three great equilateral triangles bounding the outline of 
the cathedral seen in section; the outer triangle extends 
from the base line of the section (six parts f:om centre 
axis) to the apex of gable. Hach cf these divisions co- 
incide with the two rows of piers forming the double aisles, 
each being equal to a division, while the nave equals two 
of them in width, and is six in height to apex of vault. 
The plan, as given by this authority, is based on the 
height of a man standing in the vesica, produced by two 
intersecting circles. The length and width are thus deter- 
mined by the ‘Cross of our Lord.”’ In fact the propor- 
tions of this and other churches are in conformity to 
certain mystical figures or cosmic measures which cannot 
be entered into here.—A STuDENT. 


[11875.]—Tracing Paper Preparation.—French 
chalk rubbed on the surface of tracing cloth, or a little 
ox-gall mixed with the ink before using, makes the ink 
run more easily. Of the two, I prefer the chalk, although 
they both have their disadvantages—viz., chalk when 
put on to the paper dirties the coat sleeves, and it clogs 
the pen up when using; but then, when used, you can 
wash your colour over the lines. With the ox-gall, it 
is an objectionable-smelling preparation, and when used 
you cannot wash your colour over the same; but in case 
you make a mistake in your work, it is easier taken out 
than what it is with the chalk.—Atsert C. FREEMAN. 
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A sale has recently been effected by Mr. William 
Houghton, of Old Broad-street, of a house at 
Walthamstow and about 33 acres of freehold build- 
ing land at £6,000, being at the rate of upwards of 
£1,700 per acre, 


The promoters of the Tanad Valley Railway from 
Oswestry to Llangynog have received an intimation 
from the Lords of the Treasury that they are pre- 
pared to make a special free grant of £18,000 in a‘d 
of the line. This is the first grant which has been 
made under the Act. 


Messrs. John T. Wimperis and William H. 
Arber, of 25, Sackyille-street, Piccadilly, the well- 
known architects, inform us that the partnership 
hitherto subsisting between them has been dissolved 
as from the lst day of June last by mutual consent, 
and that Mr. W. H. Arber of the late firm will 
continue to carry on the business at the above 
address under the style of J. T. Wimperis and 
Arber, as heretofore, he having purchased Mr. 
Wimperis’s interest in the same. = 


The commissioners of the Caisse de la Dette have 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Public 
Works a sum of £684,000, to be expended as 

follows :—£E154,000 for the execution of new 
- drainage Py oe in Lower Egypt during the year 
1898, and £5530,000 to be devoted to the con- 
struction of two subsidiary weirs below the existing 
barrage, one in the Rosetta and one in the Damietta 
branch of the Nile. The object of these weirs is to 
diminish the difference in the summer water levels 
of the barrage, and they will relieve the severe 
strain thrown upon the structure. These weirs will 
be begun next year and finished in 1901. 


A Bill for incorporating the City and Brixton 
Railway Company, and for empowering them to 
construct an underground railway from the City 
and South London Railway to Brixton-hill, has 
been deposited at the Private Bill Office. The pro- 
posed railway, which will be nearly 3} mules in 
Jength, will start by a junction with the City and 
South London line under the High-street, Borough, 
and will terminate under Brixton-hill. It is pro- 
posed to widen the City and South London line near 
London Bridge Station, and also to construct a 
subway connecting with the Kennington Oval 
Station on that line, down to which point from 
St. George’s Church, Borough, the new subway 
will be parallel with, but of greater diameter than, 
the existing one. The capital required by the pro- 
posed company is £1,200,000. The Bill also seeks 
power to enable the company to acquire by purchase 
or lease so much of the existing City and South 
London Railway as lies between their proposed 
point of junction in the Borough and King William- 
street in the City. The time sought for the 
completion of the works is five years. 


A new reservoir for the townsfolk of Grange- 
mouth, which has been constructed at Millhall at a 
cost of £5,000, and capable of containing eight 
million gallons of water, was formally opened on 
Monday by Provost Mackay. Mr. William Black, 
C.E., Falkirk, is the engineer. 


At the London Consistory Court, on Thursday in 
last week, application was made by the vicar and 
churchwardens of the parish of Twickenham for a 
faculty to authorise alterations and improvements 
being made in the parish church, including the ex- 
tending of the chancel, and the building of two 
chambers, in one of which it was proposed to place 
the organ. Chancellor Tristram granted the 
faculty. 


St. John’s Church and churchyard will in a short 
time be a credit to the architectural features of 
Cardiff. The Rev. Canon Thompson, having found 
the means of completing the restoration of the 
tower, has now turned his attention to the church- 
yard cross. The restoration of this will be carried 
out, a portion of the shaft, base, and part of the 
foundations only remaining, and the whole of the 
upper portion of the shaft and step will be new, and 
worked out of the best Portland stone. The head 
of the cross will bear six figures, the Crucifixion 
being represented on one side and the Ascension on 
the other, the whole of which are surmounted by a 
canopy with pinnacles and crockets. The design is 
by Mr. C. B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., the architect 
under whose supervision the work of restoring the 
tower has just been carried out. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
‘ MATTERS. > 


Oaxwoop Water Suppry.—These works have 
just been completed, and opened without any 
ceremony, having been in hand for two years. 
Their completion will make the whole of the Hast ~ 
and West Oakwood land, forming part of the 
Errington Estate, available for building purposes, 
and as these sites are situate on the north side of 
the Tyne, with unsurpassed views, and are within 
10 minutes’ walk of Hexham Railway Station, they 
will speedily be taken up. The. necessity for a 
water-supply was early recognised by the agent to 
the estate, Mr. Thos. Gow, of Cambo, with whom 
the scheme originated. Water has been obtained 
by boring into a fault in the millstone grit at Carr 
Hill, to the north of Oakwood. An abundant 
supply has thus been obtained and collected in a 
concrete collecting-tank, and brought by a line of 
3in. cast-iron pipes by gravitation a distance of 
over one mile to an underground concrete arched 
reservoir at East Oakwood, ‘holding 36,000 gallons, 
and thence distributed where required, The ex- 
ploring for the water was done by day work, and 
the remainder of the work has been carried out by 
Mr. Gustavus Bailey, contractor, of Newcastle. 
The work was inspected by Mr. John Nixon, sen., 
of Grottington, and the designing and the carrying 
out of the work has been done by Mr. Edward 
Brown, C.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In RET. W. Lacey.—On the 3rd inst. a receiving 
order was made by the County-court judge, at 
Rochester, in the case of T. W. Lacey, described as 
of Rochester and London. On the same day a 
receiving order was also made against the debtor 
by the London Bankruptcy Court under another 
petition. The first meeting of creditors under the 
latter proceedings was held on the 21st inst., before 
Mr. H. Brougham, Official Receiver. The debtor 
commenced business in or about 1867 with a capital 
of from £500 to £600. He estimates his present un- 
secured indebtedness at about £300, the value of the 
assets not being given. Mr. Amery Parkes, who 
attended as solicitor on the debtor’s behalf, said that 
matters were somewhat complicated, but an appli- 
cation had been made to Mr. Justice Wright, who 
ordered that the proceedings under the two receiving 
orders should be consolidated and transferred to 
London, ‘The debtor’s accounts were not yet ready, 
but if an adjournment were granted, he hoped by 
the next meeting to be in a position to bring forward 
a proposal having for its object the payments of the 
debts in full. The assets were amply sufficient to 
cover all the liabilities, and there would be no neces- 
sity for an application for adjudication. ‘The pro- 
ceedings resulted in an adjournment being taken 
until January 11th next. ; 


ApERAvon ANcIENT Licuts Cass.—In the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice on 
Dec. 21, Mr. Justice North delivered his reserved 
judgment in the action of ‘‘Jones v. Jones,’’ by 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Goodall Jones sought an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from so build- . 
ing at the rear of the Bear Inn, Aberavon, as to 
darken or obstruct those windows of her house in 
High-street, Aberavon, as overlooked Snell’s-lane. 
Mr. Justice North, in delivering judgment, said 
there was no doubt that the windows in the 
plaintiff’s old house were ancient lights. In 1889 
that old house was pulled down, and in 1891 a new 
building was erected which was considerably higher 
than the old buildings, and would interfere with 
the lights of the houses on the opposite side of 
Snell’s-lane more than the old buildings would have 
done. In erecting the new building no attention 
was paid to the position of the windows in the 
old. There was considerable controversy as to the 
accuracy of plans, and he must come tothe conclusion 
that the plan upon which the plaintiff based her 
case was not proved to be accurate, and was not 
a plan upon which he could act, and that the 
evidence was of such a nature as made it absolutely 
impossible to say now what the accurate lines were. 
It was therefore quite impossible for him to grant 
an injunction in general terms which he could not 
possibly enforce. The plaintiff's case therefore 
failed, and the action must be dismissed with costs. 
Mr. Vernon Smith, Q.C., asked for an inquiry as to 
what damage the defendant had suffered by reason 
of an undertaking given by him not to proceed with 
his building until the action had been tried. Mr. 
Justice North directed an inquiry as to what sum 
the plaintiff ought to pay in respect of the damage 


the defendant had suffered by reason of the under- 


taking, the costs of the inquiry to be reserved. 


In RE T’rancis Morron anp Co., LIMITED.— 
At a meeting of creditors held at the Law Associa- 
tion Rooms, Liverpool, on Tuesday, December 21st, 
1897. Present: Mr. Eshelby, in the chair ; Messrs. 
Hewlett, Dodds, Wright, Henderson, and Hall 
(committee), and 51 other creditors. The Chairman 
explained what had taken place since the date of the 
last meeting on the 5th August, 1897, and gave an 
account of the course of the negotiations, and of 
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their present position. He then gave an epitome of 


the statement of the company’s assets and liabilities } 


at the date of the latest stock-taking, and also 
communicated to the meeting the views of the 
representatives of the debenture holders as to the 
course they would feel called upon to adopt unless 
negotiations for the sale of the business, as a going 
concern, were shortly successful. Mr. W. H. 
Hewlett (The Wigan Coal and Iron Company) and 
Mr. James Dodds (The Pearson and Knowles Coal 
and Iron Company) spoke for the committee of 
creditors, and confirmed what Mr. Eshelby had told 
the meeting, and expressed the desire of the com- 
mittee to be discharged. It was moved by Mr, 
J. G. Wright (Messrs, Isaac Jenks and Son), seconded 
by Mr. W. T. Millett (Messrs. James Watson and 
Co.), and resolved that the chairman be requested 
to arrange, if possible, with the debenture holders 
to continue the works and business of the company 
for, say, twelve months, in the hope that the works 
and assets may be sold as a going concern, the 
meeting being of opinion that such a course would 
be greatly to the advantage of the creditors, and 
would not be detrimental to the interests of the 
debenture holders, they being secured. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously accorded to the committee 
of creditors for their services. The Chairman said 
he proposed to summon the creditors again in about 
three months’ time, unless special circumstances 
required an earlier meeting. 


nn 


CHIPS. 


The Maidstone typhoid epidemic is to be made 
the subject of a public inquiry by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The date for the opening of the 
inquiry is not yet fixed. Up to the present time 
there have been just 1,897 cases in the town. 


On Friday afternoon a special service was held at 
the parish church, Kidderminster, to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the restoration of the 
building, and to dedicate the memorial windows to 
the memory of the late Bishop Claughton, who for 
twenty-five years was vicar of Kidderminster before 
being consecrated ninety-seventh Bishop of Roches- 
ter. The memorial windows are the work of 
Messrs. Hardman and Co., of Birmingham. All 
the clerestory windows have been filled with stained 
glass, the series representing the canticle ‘‘ The 
Benedicite.”” In each light is the figure of an 
angel holding an emblem of the ‘‘ Works of the 
Lord.” The figures, in alternate groups of ruby 
and blue, are clothed, with white and gold wings. 


According to the returns presented to the city 
council of Inverness, £101,790 has been expended 
in building work in that city during the past year. 
The year 1896 gave a total of £90,000 in round 
figures, so that 1897, with £15,000 more, has come 
up to the highest expectations. Work has pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly and harmoniously as between 
employers and men, and the year closes with good 
relations between them. 


A further step towards the restoration of the 
parish church of Keyston, near Peterborough, has 
just been completed by the repair of the roofs of the 
south transept and south aisle.. The principal 
timbers have been restored in oak, following the 
lines of the old work, and new lead has been sub- 
stituted for the old, which had become very de- 
fective. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Pettitt, of Thrapston, under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. M. Townsend, architect, of Peterborough. 
The previous restoration of the spire and new roof 
were also executed under the advice of the same 
architect. The church was reopened last week. 


A memorial, erected by Churchmen iu the diocese 
of Connecticut, has been placed upon the wall of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen University, facing the 
place where Bishop John Skinner’s old house stood, 
in which Seabury was consecrated, November 14, 
1784. The memorial was specially designed by 
Messrs, Whitehead, of Aberdeen and Westminster, 
the style adopted being that of the building. The 
material used in its construction is polished grey 
Aberdeen granite. A cill, with jambs and head, 
incloses a recessed panel, the head of which is formed 
into a Perpendicular arch with spandrels, the 
feature of one being the sacred monogram, and of 
the other the budding staff. Within the arch, and 
above the inscription, is a mitre and ribbon in 
bronze. Beneath the inscription is another bronze 
representing the arms of the State of Connecticut. 
Both the bronzes are in high relief. 


The Rev. Thomas Loxham, for tlie past 47. years 
rector of Great Lever, a township which adjoins 
Bolton, has intimated his intention to give £12,000 
fora new church and schools in Rishton-lane, a 
populous part of Great Lever, 


With a view to affording relief during floods in 
the neighbourhood of Maidenhead, the Thames 
Conservators have completed the enlargement of the 
tumbling bay at Bray weir. The crest of the old 
tumbling bay has been lowered 2ft, 9in., and an 
eee Seger or DOE. of overfall has been made. 

ese works provide 467sq.ft. of extra wat 
for flood Gienlatge at the Wee Ses 
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_AnoTueR old English room has been set up in 
the Western Arcade of the South Court of the 
South Kensington Museum by the side of the 
‘Inlaid Room,” from Sizergh Castle. It is from 
an old house, now pulled down, at Bromley-by- 
Bow, and belongs to the early years of King 
James I,, the date, 1606, having been carved on 
the outside of the house. The spacious stone 
fireplace has over it an elaborate mantelpiece in 
oak with the Royal Arms very boldly carved. 
Specimens of furniture of the period have been 
taken from the museum and arranged in the 
room, in order to give it a furnished aspect. The 
rooms in the picture galleries formerly given up 
to the pictures of the Chantrey bequest, now 
removed to the Tate Gallery, have been hung 
with water-colour paintings, which were pre- 
viously on screens. The arrangement of two 
rooms in the Cross Gallery connecting the Indian 
Section and Science Collections has now been com- 
pleted. The first room, on descending the stair- 
case, is devoted to Cairene art. In the second 
room are textile fabrics and embroideries from 
various parts of the Turkish Empire. On the 
ground floor of the Indian Section an important 
addition has been made to the plaster casts by a 
collection of details from the palace of the great 
Akbar, at Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 


Tur City Commissioners of Sewers have 
addressed a letter to the Improvement Committee 
of the London County Council, stating that they 
have had under consideration the question of 
proposed street improvements in Cripplegate, 
where so many buildings were recently destroyed 
by fire. In. a report upon this matter the 
Improvement Committee state that they had had 
a conference with a deputation from the Finance 
and Improvement Committee of the Commis- 
sioners, who had laid before them plans showing 
proposals for the formation-of a new east and 
west thoroughfare directly connecting London- 
wall with Smithfield, and passing through the 
district affected by the fire, and also a new street 
passing from Redcross-street to Falcon-street by 
way of Hamsell-street. It would be apparent, 
however, that these proposals did not provide for 
such a rearrangement of the narrow streets on 
the area affected by the fire as would prevent the 
recurrence of a great conflagration, and the pro- 
posals, therefore, in their present form did not 
commend themselves to the committee. The 
committee have replied to this effect, and are 
awaiting a further communication on the subject 
from the Commissioners. 


Tue Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee of the London County Council has pre- 
sented a return showing the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1896-97, in respect of 
all workmen’s dwellings and model lodging- 
houses erected or owned by the Council. The 
balances brought forward from 1895-96 disclose a 
deficiency of £769, and at the end of March, 
1897, the termination of the Council’s financial 
year, the committee find themselves with a further 
deficiency of £1,186, making a total charge on 
the rates of £1,955. The committee anticipate 
better results in future, and state that for various 
reasons the accounts for the past. year cannot be 
taken as a fair indication of the financial results 
of the Council’s housing policy. The Boundary- 
street, Whitechapel, scheme, the largest work in 
housing the working classes which the Council 
has yet undertaken, shows a satisfactory result. 


In all 10 blocks of dwellings are now opened on 


the site, some of them only as recently as March 
last, and the accounts so far as it has been found 
possible to balance them, exhibit a surplus of 
£33.. The committee, however, expressly state 
that it.is impossible to say from this account what 
may be the effect of the scheme as a whole. The 
accounts in respect of Beachcroft Buildings, 
Brook-street, Limehouse, exhibit a deficiency of 
£120, and when the whole of the capital charges 
are brought into account, the committee think 
that £150 will represent the probable annual 
ea in respect to these buildings. The 
Council’/ model lodging-house in Parker-street, 
Drury-lane, shows, as it did in the previous year, 
a substantial surplus in working, and in this 
field the Council appear to have a large, useful, 
and profitable opportunity of using its powers 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. 


Mr. C. G. Mort, the chairman of the City and 


_| South London Railway Company, calls attention | 


in a letter to the Press to the rapid extension of 
underground electric railways in London. At 
present, as he says, all these railways have to be 
constructed under the lines of the existing streets, 

in order to avoid payment for the use of the sub- 

soil; but in many instances it would conduce to 

the public advantage if the railways could be 

constructed in more direct lines under private 
property. This was recognised by a joint com- 

mittee of both Houses of Parliament to which 
the question was referred several years ago, and. 
upon their recommendation powers have since 
been granted authorising the railways in these 
cases to take an easement only, instead of being 

compelled to purchase the property on the sur- 

face. Considering the great depth at which. 
these railways are constructed (generally from - 
70ft. to 90ft. below the surface of the ground), 

the value of this easement is, according to Mr. 

Mott, exceedingly small; but the number of 
separate properties under which the line in such 

a case would pass is so great, that the legal 

expenses involved in settling the amount to be 

paid and obtaining a separate conveyance in each. 
case are such that, at present, the passing under 
private properties for any distance is not prac- 

ticable. As the value of the subsoil at that 

depth is the same all over the Metropolis (since 

it can never be used in connection with the 

surface property), could not, he asks, Parlia- 

ment fix some uniform sum to be paid for it, and. 
so avoid the enormous legal expenses involved ? 


Tue Middlesex County Council have deposited 
a Bill for next Session by which Parliament will 
be asked to sanction a long series of enactments 
for the purpose of preventing the pollution and 
obstruction of the waters of the river Brent and 
of all other streams within the county. ~The 
preamble states that these waters are so polluted 


‘as to cause a nuisance and endanger the health of 


residents in the vicinity, whilst the Rivers Pol- 
lution Prevention Act is too restricted to enable 
the council to take effective action. It is, there- 
fore, proposed, by the clauses, to allow the 
council to fix a standard of purity, with powers 
to enforce the same ‘‘ by all lawful and proper 
means.’’ ‘The powers embrace dredging ot rivers 
and streams, shortening bends so as to improve 
the scour, the stopping up of outlets of sewers, 
and power to prohibit the passing of any matter 
or liquid into the waters which might lead to 
pollution. The Bill also proposes to empower 
the council to advance money to local authorities 
and to take over the management of main roads 
from the district councils. 4 


Tue 29th annual feast to 72 aged craftsmen 
and their wives at Exeter was held at the Luckie 
Horseshoe Studios, in that city, on Christmas mes 
Mr. Harry Hems, as usual, occupied the chair, 
and Mr. Greville C. Hems the vice-chair. The 
meal consisted of hot joints, geese, plum pudding, 
washed down by a plentiful amount of Bass’s 
beer. After dinner the family and historical 
old punchbowls were introduced, together with 
churchwarden pipes. During the afternoon the 
happy party was joined by the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter (the 61st bishop of that diocese) 
and his chaplain, -Alderman Pople (third 
mayor of Exeter and the 698th mayor by 
succession), the mayoress, the sheriff, the town 
clerk, the chief constable, and several city 
councillors and guardians of the poor. The: 
Loving Cup (a relic of 1861, when Mr. Hems won 
it as champion long-distance runner (amateur) of 
Yorkshire) was passed around, and many happy 
speeches followed, health and continued pros- 
perity to Mr. Harry Hems and his family being 
proposed by the popular mayor in most felicitous 
terms. A capital tea was duly served, and 
ancient dances and songs followed. Just as 
‘‘Roger de Coverley,’’ footed by the ancient 
ones and the hosts together, was concluded, the 
bell (Peter) in the adjacent cathedral struck the 
hour of midnight. Then ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ 
was somewhat reluctantly sung, and on the 
guests leaving, each was presented by their hosts 
with a new Jubilee shilling, a pound of plum- 
pudding, and half a pound: of tea. On Monday 
evening some four score orphan children were 
entertained to a high tea at the studios, followed 
by a magic lantern, dancing, &c., whilst an 
immense Christmas tree had its splendid crop 
duly divided between the delighted little folk. 
Whether the ancient ‘ones or the fatherless 
children were the most delighted it would be hard 
to say. As for the hosts, we know their enjoy- 
ment was thorough. 
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